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THE WEEK. 


On to-day the French rival to the Florentine Gallery of 
_ artists’ portraits will be opened in the Pavillon Denon of 
the Louvre. There will be one marked difference between 
the two. The Florentine Gallery is supposed to be restricted 
to painters, although there may be an occasional portrait 
of a man like MicHeL ANGELO, who could be claimed as 
also representing sculpture, or of Canova, whose ability to 
paint was not known. Portraits of sculptors will be hung 
in the Paris gallery, but at present there seems no wish to 
recognise the right of architects to a place on the walls. 
It may be convenient to exclude architecture from the fine 
arts in the International Exhibition, but a more liberal 
policy should rule in the Louvre. M. Castacnary, the 
new director, deserves credit for the idea and for the 
arrangements, but years ago M. CHENNEVIERES proposed a 
similar collection. As he did not belong to the adminis- 
tration it was not taken up. It is not to be expected that 
the walls of the gallery will be covered at once. There are 
portraits in Versailles, the Luxembourg, and elsewhere in 
the Louvre which would fitly have a place in the Pavillon 
Denon. Some living artists have been asked to paint their 
own portraits, among others MM. Jean Gicoux, Riot, 
DELAUNAY, CABANEL, PuvIS DE CHAVANNES, and JULES 
Breton. As in Florence, the principle will be recognised 
that in the arts there are no foreigners. Requests for 
portraits have been sent to painters who are not French- 
men. There are several English faces to be seen on the 
walls of the Florentine Gallery, and the compliment which 
REYNOLDS paid to the presiding genius of the place when 
he represented himself holding a roll inscribed “ Disegni 
dell’ immortal Buonarorti,” will serve for the succeeding 
Academicians. We may also expect to see English portraits 
in the Louvre. 


THE ninth issue of “The Year’s Art” shows an earnest 
endeavour to make the directory come nearer perfection. 
The most important addition consists in the portraits of the 
President and Royal Academicians, with the exception of 
Mr. YeamEs. Nearly all are from photographs, and will be 
considered good likenesses, but Mr. WATERHOUSE appears 
too old, and Mr. Marks might be in the witness-box 
undergoing cross-examination. “The Year’s Art” serves 
two purposes—it is a directory, and a record of the past 
year’s work. Unlike most books of its class, it is worth 
preservation, and, fortunately for those who may consult it 
hereafter, the, information is derived from trustworthy 
sources. 


On Monday the newly elected Committee of the Société 
des Artistes Francais met for the first time for the purpose 
of choosing the Council of Administration. M. Batty, 
the architect, was once more placed in the presidential 
chair. The vice-presidents are M. GuILLAUME, the sculptor, 
and M. BoucueEREAU, the painter. The secretaries are 
MM. pe VUILLEFROY, THOMAS, GARNIER, and JACQUET. 
M. Tony Rosert-FLeurRy was elected as_ secrétaire- 
rapporteur, and M. Davumet, secrétaire-tresorier. Among 
the ordinary members of the Council, architecture will be 
represented by M. Quester and M. BaswiILLwa.p. 
When we lately had to record the voting for the committee, 


S32, 


we were surprised at the position in which M. Tony 
Ropert-FLEuRY was placed. French artists may be as 
fickle as the rest of their countrymen, but it was .incom- 
prehensible that they should forget the years of service of 
the secretary who has done more than any other man to 
build up the Society. He generally stands at the head of 
the poll, but this year several artists voted for him as 
“ M. Fieury,” and their votes could not count. Inquiry 
has been made, and the Council having recognised the: 
error, M. Tony Ropert-FLEuRY was credited with the 
votes of all his friends, which gained for him his old 
position as the first favourite among the artists. 


On Friday last M. Vicror Gay died at the Chateau de 
la Barde, near Périgueux. He was held in esteem among 
the French archeologists, and was the author of the useful: 
“Glossaire Archéologique du Moyen Age et de la 
Renaissance.” M. Gay formerly held the position of 
Government Architect. 


JosepH Patizz1, the animal painter, died in Paris on 
Sunday last in his seventy-fourth year. He wasa Neapolitan 
by birth, and was originally intended for the Bar. Although 
he resided in Paris for over forty years, and in international 
exhibitions his works appeared in the French section, he 
was always classed among the Peintres Ktrangers. M. 
Patizzt obtained a second-class medal, in 1848, in the 
Class of Animals and Landscape, and was admitted into the 
Legion of Honour in 1859. Some of his pictures were 
popular, but as a rule they were prosaic—as if he had a: 
lawyer’s dread of imaginativeness. Epmonp ABouT said 
of Patizzi that he was a naturalist rather than a painter,. 
and the right place for his pictures was not a gallery but a 
natural history museum, where they could be admired by 
graziers, who would be able to recognise the services of the 
artist. But it was suggested that the animals should be 
exhibited near their portraits, in order to suggest M. 
Patizz’s skill and science. 


A case has been decided in Dublin in which the judg- 
ment, if upheld, will not help in promoting the use of the 
electric light in that city. By it a private person becomes 
responsible to the Corporation for the acts of the public 
company that may be engaged in setting up the light. A 
shopkeeper arranged with the gas company to fix the light 
outside his premises. Notice was given by the company to 
the Corporation that the pavement must be taken up, but 
no objection was raised. After the work was completed 
the shopkeeper was summoned for having, without the 
consent and lawful authority of the Corporation, displaced 
the pavement. It was contended for the defendant that 
the alleged offence was committed by the gas company, and 
therefore the company should have been summoned, but 
the magistrate declined to adopt that view and the shop- 
keeper was fined. The decision is to be appealed against, 
and, apart from the liability of the defendant, it will raise 
the question whether a company that is empowered to 
disturb streets in order to supply the means of artificial 
light in one form cannot exercise their rights by using 
another form. 
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THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY—SCULPTURE. 


HE visitor to the exhibition at Burlington House will 
do well to depart from the usual course, and begin 
with the examples of Renaissance work in marble, bronze, 
and plaster.. They are about five hundred in number, and 
form the most important part of the loans, for we can feel 
assured they have suffered few changes since they left their 
authors’ hands, while it is difficult to believe that any one 
picture in the adjoining rooms is in its original condition. 
Time is an enemy of the painters’ art, and the artists 
themselves very often hasten the deterioration of their works 
by the use of pigments that will not stand. When quite 
modern pictures reappeared in the Manchester Exhibition 
in a state that amazed people who admired them a few 
years previously, how can we expect that older pictures 
have been more fortunate? The two by TurNER in the first 
room, which belong to Lord LEcONFIELD, are a sufficient 
‘demonstration of the vanity of making a treasure of wrecks. 
‘The colour which at one time must have delighted the eyes 
has disappeared, and probably two experts would not be 
found to agree about the appearance of the pictures when 
they first left the painter’s studio. The advantage of con- 
templating works of the kind is not evident, unless to men 
who take pleasure in observing a substance that is under- 
going chemical changes. They do not express the painter’s 
thought in its fulness, and in the case of an artist like 
TURNER they are worse than versions of a poem in which 
nearly all that was figurative is left out. 

Among the contents of the Water-Colour Room at pre- 
sent there is fortunately very little that will set the visitor 
upon a speculation about the havoc which years and 
restorers have perpetrated. From some of the bas-reliefs 
which were painted the-colour has departed—in one or two 
cases it was evidently removed by chemicals; but as sculpture 
comes nearer the ideal when depending on one material, 
nobody but an infatuated Medizevalist would imagine that 
the figures have suffered by the loss of a coating that we 
may be sure was not in all cases laid on by the sculptor. 
The walls of the room are hung with bas-reliefs in hard 
gesso and terra-cotta. ‘The reliefs were probably intended 
to be placed in private houses, and some have an archi- 
tectural framing. Most of them have for subject Zhe Virgin 
and Child, and we can see that the Italians, like the Greeks, 
adhered to special types. The relief marked No. 3 is said 
to be after a marble by Mino pa Fiesoxe, but No. 6 is 
evidently from the same model. As arule, the sculptors repre- 
sented the Blessed Virgin as young, of a more refined type 
than the Child, and with very long fingers. Unlike Gothic 
and Flemish examples, there is nothing naive in these 
Italian works which will excite a smile. In the first of the 
series the Virgin is seen with hands in prayer, and the sad ex- 
pression of her face is acommon quality in the reliefs. No. 5 
is ascribed to DONATELLO, and is remarkable for the elaborate 
painting. The ordinary colours are not adopted, and the 
Virgin wears a_ showy striped scarf. A small group, 
Charity, which is probably a study, is described as by 
SANsovINo. It is commonplace on the whole, wants 
refinement, and the children are without character. The 
Young St. John may be the work of RossELuino. It looks 
like a portrait, but of a child with little of the Cupid about 
him, and the smiling face is rendered with rare delicacy. In 
the portraits of Lorenzo pr’ Mepicr the plebeian face 
is generally shown in profile, but here is a terra-cotta bust 
which, according to tradition, was modelled by PoLtatuoto 
from the face after death. It has more than the veracity of 
a photograph, as in the expression of the short-sightedness 
of the renowned protector of the arts, but in the somewhat 
cynical and coarse mouth there is no suggestion of the 
despairing mood which was supposed to mark the dying 
hours of the Prince. Near it is a small enamelled terra- 
cotta of the Virgin and Child, belonging to Mr. Hotman 
Hunt. It is by ANDREA DELLA Roppta, and has more 
feeling than is generally found in the works of Luca. The 
Holy Child is stretching towards lilies. Equal sentiment is 
seen in the terra-cotta and wood triptych by ANDREA, and 
the replica of a panel for the Duomo of Arezzo, repre- 
senting the Last Communion of St. Mary of Egypt, is also 
his work. The latter is curious in effect, as being limited 


in the choice of colours, the artist was forced to represent 
the monk in blue and white robes, and the acolyte 
in one with green sleeves. The Duke of DEVoNSHIRE’s 
bronze statuette, 4 /awn, looks as if the sculptor wished to 
suggest a figure in wood. It is very fine in detail, from 
the crown of vine leaves to the shoe-strings, for this faun is 
related to the young gentleman in HAwrHorne’s “ Trans- 
formation,” and in later Classic works, as the goat’s legs are 
superseded. It is surprising that the relief of the UcoLino 
family in the tower could ever be taken as the work of 
MicuHet ANGELO. The subject suited him, but he would 
never impart so much grace to the contours of the sons, or 
introduce a river god who reclined so quietly. It is now 
attributed to PIERINO DA VINCT, and was modelled for the 
GHERARDESCA family, who claim to be descended from the 
unfortunate GUELF, and in whose courtyard there is a 
larger representation of the subject. In the relief lent by 
the President, Curisr is shown standing on the Virgin’s 
knee, and there is one peculiarity, that his dress is touched 
by no more than two fingers of each hand. In Mr. 
BEnson’s relief St. JOHN is introduced, and a more aged 
and sorrowful type of Madonna is followed. t we 

The range of reliefs is broken by a bust which is 
described as Lucrezia Borcm, but, like many other 
works in Lord Wenmyss’s collection, it does not bear out- 
ward signs of authenticity. This, at least, is not the 
legendary Duchess of FERRARA, but a smirking dame that 
might have appeared in the Court of Louris XV. We have 
more faith in the low relief on slate of Sé Cecilia, which is 
a favourite subject with the Science and Art Department. 
If not by DoNaATELLO it is worthy of him. The two 
marble columns which Mr. Donatpson lends are not 
architecturesque. They are evidently the work of a sculptor 
who was facile in carving arabesques and believed there 
could not be too many of them. ‘The shafts show as little 
skill in arrangement as if they were bought by the yard. 
The bust of Fritippo Srrozzi, which is ascribed to 
BENEDETTO DA MajANno, does not represent the man who 
stabbed himself in prison, and, in his will, appealed to the 
God of Freedom that he might be sent to share the 
company of ‘‘CaronE UTICENSE ed altri simili virtuosi 
uomini,” but his father, whose tomb, by the same sculptor, 
is one of the treasures of Santa Maria Novella. He is a 
plain, honest-looking man, somewhat German in type, and 
must have been far more prepossessing to the impecunious 
than the ordinary Florentine. We are confident Majano 
and Cronacca found in him a most considerate client 
when they were building the famous palace which resists 
time like a pyramid. As a representation of a renowned 
patron of architecture the bust merits a grateful look. The 
Ste. Genevieve of Brabant may be the work of some 
courageous artist of the OrcacNna school, who did not 
hesitate to believe that the effect of a hunted life in the 
woods would be the same ona princess as on a peasant 
woman. ‘The face has a wild look, like an animal in pain, 
which is uncommon in sculpture, but corresponds with the 
‘“créature” covered with hair in the old poem on the 
subject, who, after her restoration to her rights as the wife 
of a sovereign, 


Elle ne pouvait manger que des racines 
Dont elle s’était nourrie dans les bois. 


It would seive nearly as well for Joan or Arc as for the 
Countess who suffered like the Patient GrissEL. The peasant 
type of womanhood is repeated in the Profile Head of a Girl 
(which is one of the works in the Wemyss Collection with- 
out a famous name), and in the Vi7gin and Child with Angels 
Adoring, belonging to Mr. GAMBIER Parry. The latter is 
said to be the work of Mino pa Freso.z, who is also 
supposed to be the author of the circular bas-relief, No. 45, 
lent by Mr. Horman Hunr. They both appear to be the 
work of one hand, for it would be difficult to find two sculp- 
tors combining so much indifference to anatomy with skilful 
expression. or the same reason No. 41, where the Child 
is represented with an exaggerated massiveness of the skull, 
may likewise be Mrno’s work. The last of the reliefs is a 
Holy Family, by Acostino Bustt, the sculptor of the tomb 
of Cardinal Caraccto1o, in Milan Cathedral. He exhibits 
so much dexterity in manipulating the little work now in the 
Academy as to make us believe that Bernini must have 
belonged to the same family. But when it is compared 
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with the panels in low relief, we can see how art was 
beginning to go downwards in the sixteenth century. 

It may be safely asserted that not one of the thirteen 
cases in the room is without several works of art of great 
merit. Among them are medals and plaques which hitherto 
have found little appreciation in this country, and, indeed, 
Sir J. C. Roprnson, when he resolved to part with the 
examples he had collected, was obliged to send them to the 
Hotel Drouot as the better market. The collection in the 
Academy well deserves attentive study, but at present it is 
not possible to know more of the reverse side of the medals 
than is to be derived from the descriptions in the catalogues. 
Photographs should have been taken and placed in the cases; 
but as the Academicians do not appear to realise the value 
of a good catalogue, we are not to be surprised at their 
indifference to other things. 

_ The cases would afford matter for a good-sized volume 
if justice were done to the contents, and we must therefore 
be contented in noting only a few of the objects. In 
Case A is a fine cast of a Deposition by DoNATELLo, which 
is described as being taken from a study for the altar-piece 
in the Cathedral of St. Antonio, in Padua. If we remember 
_ rightly, it is from the relief on the door of a chapel in one 
of the churches in the city, and the original is to this day in 
clay. An early Florentine copy of MicHEL ANGELO’s Pie/ad 
deserves attention, and also the portrait of the great artist, 
which is said to be the original model takenin 1562. There 
is a fine Venetian knocker in this case. Among the works 
in Sir J. C. Roprnson’s case is a coloured terra-cotta model 
of a Dead Christ by MicHEt ANGELO, which is said to have 
been “ probably executed about the period of the produc- 
tion of the marble statue of Curisr in the Church della 
Minerva, in Rome.” We are not able to see the grounds 
for the conclusion, but few will care to oppose a judgment 
delivered by Sir J. C. Ropinson. This statuette was 
evidently painted over by some Spanish artist, and at one 
time it belonged to Sir JErrry WyatviLLe. There is 
also a statuette from the monument of GASTON DE Forx. 
In the South Kensington Museum are two of the companion 
figures, with a drawing of the original design, and portions 
are in the Brera, the Ambrosian Library, and in private 
collections. CicoGNARA found figures in Paris. The 
monument was never completed, and the precipitate 
abandonment of the work by the sculptors is seen in 
the incomplete condition of some of the figures. Accord- 
ing to tradition, much injury was inflicted on the sculpture 
by a nun who felt disappointed at the arrangements for the 
disposal of the monument. It must be owned that the 
figures in England do not bear out what was said by Vasari 
about the work, for they look as if they were produced by 
a sculptor’s journeyman. In Case D there is a fine bronze 
copy of the equestrian figure of GATTAMELATA, by Dona- 
TELLO, which is in the Square at Padua, and, apart from its 
merit as a noble piece of sculpture, is supposed to have been 
the earliest Renaissance bronze casting of its class. The 
Rhinoceros, belonging to Mr. Boru, is undated, and, from 
its accuracy, must be comparatively modern. Case E 
consists mainly of inkstands, salt-cellars, and _ candle- 
sticks. The modelling is generally excellent, but the 
figures are not always appropriate. An adaptation of the 
antique figure of the boy extracting a thorn from his foot 
forms part of one inkstand, a part of a tree held pens, and 
a shell the ink. Another inkstand has the great god Pan 
seated not by the sedges of the river, but like Martius, on 
a broken column. 

The beauty of the medals in the “desk cases” will 
suggest how much we have lost in England by neglecting 
so important a branch of art. Coinage, exhibition, and 
memorial medals are all discreditable. The Mint issues 
money of a kind that would not be tolerated in the 
humblest State in Italy three centuries ago. Amidst all 
the medals in the cases we have not observed one that 
could be put in comparison with the latest coinage. 
Whether the subject is a prince, a poet, or a painter, we 
find a portrait by an artist. It is in these works we see 
how widely art was spread among the Italians. There is a 
medal in case; of Pirrro Lauro, a forgotten scholar. 
It is signed “IAV.F.” The subject and artist were 
probably humble folks, but an emperor could hardly be 
represented in a grander manner. It is only one example 
out of many of equal merit which are to be seen 
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in the exhibition, and which are memorials of worthies 
of greater note. There is no doubt that in England at 
the present time we are deficient in the skill which is 
needed for the production of similar works. ‘This arises, 
in a great measure, from want of practice and of patron- 
age. The public believe a medallist to be a sort of 
mechanic, and that the only use of ancient medals is as 
an aid in the determination of dates. Their value as works 
of art is ignored, and hence there is no apprehension that 
the public taste will be affected by the character of a coin. 
We hope the exhibition of the Royal Academy will do 
much towards bringing people to recognise the value of the 
art that can be brought within a few inches of space and 
is enduring. But to attain that end it will be necessary to 
give more attention to the cases in the Water-Colour Room 
than they are receiving at present. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUSEUM AND SCHOOL 
OF ART. 


Per report of the Museum and School of Art Committee of 
the Corporation, together with the statement of accounts 
for 1887 and the estimates for 1888, have just been issued. The 
report states that the visitors to the Museum, from November 
30 last year to the same date this year, were 835,428, giving a. 
weekly average of 16,566, and a daily average (excluding Sun- 
day) of 2,397 ; the average Sunday attendance was 1,752. On 
Sundays the Museum is open only in the afternoon. Since the 
opening on December 1, 1885, to November “30, 1887, the 
Museum had been visited by 1,940,696 persons. Since the 
opening of the Gallery 33,coo catalogues have been sold; a 
cheap guide to the collections is in preparation. The better 
lighting of the galleries is engaging the attention of the com- 
mittee, arrangements with this view having been made with the 

Corporation Gas Department. 

Aston Hall is now under the charge of the Museum Com- 
mittee, and many necessary repairs have been effected in this 
interesting edifice, under the direction of Mr. Jethro A. Cossins, 
the architect appointed by the committee, to whose care and 
attention they are much indebted. 

Among the most important works to be undertaken are— 
the building of a carpenter’s shop, quite detached from the main 
fabric ; the renewal of the timbers and the relaying of the tiles 
to three thousand feet of roof, and the removal of twenty cart- 
loads of rubbish from the roof; renewal and repair of several 
lead gutters ; thorough repair of the roof timbers and lead 
covering of north turret, and the opening of blocked-up windows, 
rebuilding three ruinous chimneys, and repair of gables ; about 
twenty new wood casements have been made to replace as 
many that were rotten ; the removal of some quite modern deal 
floors over tile pavements, and of temporary useless wood par- 
titions, thereby lessening risk of fire, and restoring the kitchen: 
and some other rooms to their original proportions and appear- 
ance. In addition to the above-mentioned important works, a 
large number of minor repairs have been effected, including re- 
pairs to floors, new bars to windows, painting, and_ repairing 
fittings. There are still several works urgently needed. Perhaps 
the most imperative is the substantial repair of the floor at one 
end of the great gallery, the ends of some of the great. oak 
beams having rotted completely off. Thecentral tower requires 
immediate attention, as the rain finds its way into the timbers 
and walls in many places, and the finial is unsafe. The stone 
cornices must be freed from vegetable growth, and pointed with 
cement. The ornamental balustrades over bay windows and 
elsewhere must be repaired with cement, and in some instances 
with new stone. The vases on the south front are unsafe, and 
should be repaired. These repairs are urgently needed, but 
there are many other works which it would be unwise to defer 
much longer. The repair and renewal of the roofs should be 
carried on. The south turret should be repaired. The fal- 
coner’s and the other lodge want repair, and a very large area 
of the brickwork requires repointing. The rainwater pipes want 
overhauling. There are very many small repairs constantly 
being needed to windows, floors, and roofs, which need not be 
particularly specified. These repairs the committee are taking 
steps to effect gradually, and as the result they believe the hall 
will be put into a condition which will insure its stability for a 
long period. In order to minimise as far as possible the danger 
from an outbreak of fire, your committee have caused the Hall 
to be connected with the Central Fire Brigade Station by tele- 

hone. 
: With regard to the Municipal School of Art the committee 
report that “The teaching at the central and branch schools 
has proceeded satisfactorily during the year, and that an im- 
provement is evident both in the quality and quantity of the 
work done.” At the Central School an addition has been made 
to the teaching by the introduction of. a class for repoussé 
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work—(that is, beaten workin metal, the design being produced 
by hammering from the underside of the plate operated upon) — 
an important feature of Birmingham art industry. A new 
branch school has been opened at the Ellen Street Board 
Schools, in the jewellers’ quarter ; a designer and jeweller being 
appointed master. There are now nine branch schools; and 
this session elementary modelling, a subject of high importance 
to the trades of the town, is being taught at all of them. ‘This 
arrangement,” the committee observe, “has been made with 
the courteous concurrence of the Birmingham School Board, 
to whose co-operation in all matters affecting the welfare of the 
school the committee are much indebted.” 

The report of Mr. Aumonier, R.I., who awarded the local 
prizes at the last exhibition of students’ works, held in February, 
at the Society of Artists’ Rooms, speaks well of the progress 
made since Mr. Aumonier’s previous examination. The general 
standard, he says, is “fully up to that oflast year ;” thereis “a 
higher development of designs for decorative panels ;” the 
“elementary work is thoroughly good ;” in the painting classes 
there is “good colour, and a simple and frank manner of execu- 
tion ;” there is “ good work” in the studies of heads from life, 
~with decorative backgrounds ; the studies made from objects in 
the Art Gallery are mentioned as especially valuable in an 
educative sense for designers ; the modelling shows “a great 
advance” on the previous year. On this Mr. Aumonier ob- 
serves “a grip of the general form and construction of objects 
is first sought for, and the details are studied afterwards. I 
believe this principle lies at the bottom of all good Art work : 
its inevitable result, in the hands of anyone with Art instinct, is 
-breadth combined with delicacy.” 


THE INVENTION OF THE ARCH.* 


ipa some it is considered that the Egyptians were the in- 
ventors of the arch, by others the Assyrians, and still 
others think that the Etruscans or Romans were the inventors 
of the true arch—that means of support which in the hands of 
the Romans achieved its greatest triumph, and by which Rome 
was enabled to give that combination of stability and magnitude 
which distinguished all her works, and which is used to-day 
and probably will be for all time. I shall endeavour to trace 
the earliest examples of the arch in ancient countries, and give 
a description of each in as clear and concise a manner as is 
possible from the data at hand. 

I will start with the Egyptian, as I believe the earliest forms 
~ of arches are to be found in the pyramids of Egypt. It is 
generally supposed that the Egyptians were ignorant of the 
true principles of the arch, and only employed two stones, 
‘meeting one another at a certain angle in the centre, when they 
wished to cover a larger space than could conveniently be done 
by a single block. This, however, seems to be a mistake, as 
many of the tombs and chambers around the pyramids and the 
temples at Thebes are roofed by stone and brick arches of a 
semicircular form, and perfect in every respect as far as the 
principles of the arch are concerned. The Egyptians were so 
convinced in their own minds in regard to construction that 
they never, or seldom, used any other constructive expedient 
than a perpendicular wall or prop supporting a horizontal 
beam, and half the satisfactory effect of their buildings arises 
from: their adhering to this simple, though in some places 
difficult, mode of construction. 

It is evident they were acquainted with the arch and its 
properties, as they used it in many of their less important 
buildings ; but they knew that its employment generally would 
‘introduce complexity and confusion into their designs, and 
therefore they wisely rejected it from their more important 
buildings, although the roof of the tomb-chamber of the third 
pyramid (between three thousand five hundred and three thou- 
sand years before the Christian era) was constructed of huge 
blocks of stone, set obliquely, and extending from the side 
walls on which they rested to the centre, where they met at an 
obtuse angle. Internally these blocks had been coved out after 
being put in place, and the roof of the chamber was thus a pointed 
arch of a compressed character, which, though not exhibiting any 
engineering skill, since they were merely cut in the rock, imply 
at any rate an appreciation of the beauty of coved ceilings, and 
“suggest, if they do not prove, an acquaintance with the arch : 
and again, over the entrance to the Great Pyramid are four 
‘stones placed at an angle, and meeting so that they support 
each other and act as an arch, taking off the pressure of the 
superincumbent masonry. It is supposed that this same con- 
struction has been employed along the whole passage until it 
enters the rock ; this it does at a distance of about 120 feet 
from the outer air. And again at Beni Hassan, over 2,000 
years B.C., curvilinear forms reappear in the roofs, used in such 
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a manner as to render it almost certain that they are copied 
from roofs of arcuate construction. : 

One authority goes so far as to maintain that the Egyptians 
had all the knowledge needed for the employment of the arch 
to any extent in their constructions, and that they purposely 
abstained from its use from a dislike of the complexity which it 
would have introduced, and a conviction of its architectural 
weakness, as a form wanting in durability. ‘“ The Arabs,” he 
observes, “have a proverb ‘that the arch never sleeps,’” con- 
sequently, if this was their belief, its employment would not 
have accorded with the governing ideas of Egyptian architecture, 
which were durability, repose, and strength. We all know 
that the arch exerts unceasingly a thrusting force laterally upon 
the walls at its sides, and centrically upon the keystone, which 
must be met and resisted, or it would tend to destroy the 
building of which it is a part, thus explaining why they did not 
employ it. The position here laid down may be true, but it can 
never be more than a hypothesis, since it is quite impossible to 
prove that a people knew how to do that which they never 
attempted todo. They were acquainted with the form, as one 
that would bear a weight, but it would seem to have had no 
charms for them. The Egyptians never made any application 
of the arch on * grand scale, or to large edifices. This is not 
surprising, since arches would not have given the same im- 
pression of stability, firmness, and strength, which is produced 
by the solid masses of flat stone, of which their roofs are com- 
posed. Instead of maintaining that they deliberately preferred 
these roofs to vaulted ones, it would probably be nearest the 
truth to say that being entirely content with flat roofs, the idea 
of constructing vaulted ones never occurred to them. 

The earliest examples of the arch to be found in Assyria are 
the vaulted drains and chambers beneath the palaces at 
Nimrod, which were consequently as old as the eighth or ninth 
century before our era. The arches of these drains were 
almost always of the pointed form, and so far as we can now 
understand from the discoveries that have been made, it 
appears that the Assyrians used the pointed arch for their 
tunnels, aqueducts, and underground work generally where 
they feared great superincumbent pressure on the apex, and 
the round arch above ground where that was not to be 
dreaded. The great discovery of this class is that of the city 
gates at Khorsabad. These gateways are doubly interesting, 
inasmuch as they are the only examples which enable us to 
understand the gateways of the temple at Jerusalem, as 
described by Ezekiel. Their dimensions are nearly the same, 
but the arrangement of the side chambers and of the gates 
generally is almost identical. These gates had been built one 
hundred years at least before Ezekiel wrote. 

These great arched gates were apparently all constructed in 
pairs, one for the exclusive use of foot passengers, and the other 
tor wheeled carriages, as shown by the marks of wheels worn 
into the pavement in one case, while it is perfectly smooth in 
the other. Those used for carriages had plain jambs, rising 
perpendicularly 12 or 15 feet; these jambs supported a 
semicircular arch about 18 feet in diameter, adorned on its face 
with ornaments of great beauty, formed of blue enamelled 
bricks with a pattern of figures and stars, of a warm yellow 
colour, relieved upon it. 

The gateways for foot passengers were nearly of the same 
dimensions, about 14 or 15 feet broad, but they were 
ornamented by immense winged bulls with human heads, and 
between these two gateways stood a giant apparently strangling 
a lion. In one example the arch sprang directly from the 
backs of the bulls, and was ornamented similarly to that over 
the carriage entrances, and which is perhaps as beautiful a 
mode of ornamenting an arch as is to be found anywhere. 

Other arches have been found in these Assyrian excavations, _ 
but none of such extent as these, and none which show more 
completely how well the Assyrians as early as 721 B.C. under- 
stood, not only the construction of the arch, but also its use as 
a decorative, architectural feature, and we all know from what 
we have been able to learn, that all of the arches above 
ground were almost invariably of elegant design and beautifully 
coloured. 

It may be interesting for some of you to know the way in 
which the Assyrians first built their vaulted roofs. They, of 
course, first used beams placed horizontally on the tops of the 
walls, but finding that they would bend too much under the 
weight of the earth of which their roofs were formed, conceived the 
idea of forming with the canes which abound on the river banks 
arches whose curvature was kept fixed by other canes placed 
beneath ; these canes, of course, were placed vertically, hori- 
zontally, and diagonally, thus forming a wicker frame, on which 
they placed lighter canes lengthwise. On this framework they 
first placed a layer of soft clay, starting at the wall line and 
running up on the wickerwork, probably only a few inches at a 
time. This was allowed to dry for one day, when another 
layer would be added, still following the form of the centre as 
it rose, until the vaulting was completed, when the wickerwork 
would all be removed, excepting that which gave the roof its 

’ curvature. 
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Later on, however, they were beginning to mould bricks as 
we mould them now, and it was then that a man of knowledge 
called Kabu proposed to form their roofs by laying the bricks 
to a centre, thus forming a complete semicircle. The older 
men pronounced him crazy, and demanded his banishment, 
as they believed him to be a sorcerer. He was eventually 
obliged to quit the country, but his ideas have made their way 
nevertheless. 

When they began to make bricks specially adapted for the 
construction of arches it was not difficult to burn them and 
glaze their faces, as they burned and glazed pottery. It was, 
then, with these baked and glazed bricks that they formed the 
fronts of the archways, string courses, tablets, &c., which dis- 
played their brilliant colours in the sunshine, and which they 
used so extensively in their interiors as well as exteriors. 

Etruria, a city of Italy now called Tuscany, is supposed to 
have been a colony of Greece. We know very little of any of 
the buildings with which the cities of Etruria were adorned 
beyond the knowledge obtained from the remains of their 
theatres and amphitheatres, of which they must have been 
justly proud. Their city walls surpassed those of any other 
ancient nation in extent and beauty of workmanship. Besides 
these we have numerous works of utility, but these belong more 
strictly to engineering than architectural science ; and, after all, 
perhaps it is justifiable to say that the Etruscans were not an 
architectural people, and had no temples or palaces worthy 
of attention. It at least seems certain that nothing of the sort 
is now to be found, even in ruins, and were it not that the 
study of Etruscan architecture is a necessary introduction to 
that of Roman, it would hardly be worth while paying any 
attention to Etruria 

The most important feature of Etruscan architecture was the 
arch, which they constructed in the form of a semi-circle, out 
of wedge-shaped blocks of stone. An early example of the 
Etruscan arch is in the city wall of Volterra. It was, therefore, 
from Tuscan architecture that Rome received the arch, a 
means of construction, without which she could never have 
carried out her immense architectural undertakings of a later 
period. 

The architecture of the Romans can scarcely be said to be 
original ; it was unquestionably borrowed from the Etruscans. 
The instruction in the art of building, that the Romans re- 
ceived from the Etruscans, was not probably before the time of 
Tarquins, 540 B.C, when their edifices began to be constructed 
on fixed principles. But it remained for the Romans to bring 
the arch into that high state of perfection in which we find it, 
not only in buildings but in aqueducts, roads, &c.; some of these 
mighty works, works combining solidity of structure with beauty 
ot form and utility of purpose, still remain for our admiration, 
having survived the decay of ages, and the more destructive 
hands of barbarian conquerors. In every country subject to 
their sway, roads, bridges, and aqueducts remain in sufficient 
number and perfection to justify all praise. 

Probably the greatest builder of ancient Rome was Appius, 
and his first great works were the aqueduct and road called 
the Appian aqueduct and Appian way, and were built over 300 
years BC. The Appian aqueduct was the first of these great 
works, and by which Rome was so abundantly supplied with 
water. But it did not resemble the Roman aqueducts of later 
times—those long lines of arches with which we are all familiar 
—but was built underground from springs in the mountain until 
it entered the city and was then built on arches. The Appian 
way is also well known, as it was along this road that most of 
the sepulchral monuments were built, after the decree that no 
dead should be buried within the city. Other roads and 
aqueducts rapidly followed, until it was linked with all the sur- 
rounding country. It may be said that these magnificent works, 
as well as the vast amphitheatres and baths which afterward 
decorated Rome and every city in her provinces, were due 
to the invention of the arch, a simple piece of mechanism, 
but so wonderful in its results. It may be that the Romans 
borrowed it from the Etruscans ; but if they borrowed the prin- 
ciple they used it nobly, as witness the bridges still remaining, 
also the copious streams carried over the plain for miles, at the 
height of sixty or seventy feet from the level of the soil. 

In conclusion, it may be considered that the Egyptian form 
of two stones meeting at the apex was the first form of the true 
arch ; but in connection with this I wish to present a few facts 
or fancies, of which you can judge for yourself, in regard to 
Egypt and Assyria, as to which is the older of the two people, 
for it is generally allowed by modern ethnologists that the 
ancient Egyptians, although located in Africa, were not an 
African people, but were emigrants from the East, probably 
Asiatic or Caucasian. If this is so, it seems quite probable 
that Assyria was populated long before Egypt, but of this 
nothing has yet been proven beyond a doubt, so we will have to 
xead whatever we can, and reason it out to suit ourselves. 


Craven House.—The name of the late Mr. Bassett Keeling 
as joint architect was omitted from the illustration of this 
building published last week. 
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Wediceval and Renaissance Architects. 
J. FERGUSSON. 

HEN, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, men re- 
discovered the literature of Greece and Rome, they 
were so much struck with the immense superiority of classical 
literary models, as compared with anything that had been done 
in Europe during the Middle Ages, that they one and all 
became enthusiastic classicists. So far as literature only was 
concerned, they might be right ; and they were also, perhaps, 
not far wrong in reproducing the refinement of the classical 
ages in the sister arts of painting and sculpture. The error 
was in jumping to the hasty conclusion that the same reasoning 
applied to architecture also, or, in fact, that the principles of the 
phonetic arts might be applied to the technic or useful arts. 
No sooner was this false analogy conceived, than architecture 
was taken out of the hands of the true experts—the master 
masons who had brought it to such perfection—and was 
handed over to such men as Alberti, a scholar; Michael 
Angelo, painter and sculptor; Raphael, Peruzzi, Sansovino, 
Giulio Romano, and others, who were painters ; in short, to the 
artists who practised the phonetic branches of fine art, but who 
had no real knowledge of construction, nor any definite idea of 
the principles on which the art ought to be carried out. 
From that day to this the error has never been thoroughly 
corrected. The architect has become a man who con- 
ceives a design for a building ad externo, as a painter con- 
ceives the design of a picture; and very rarely indeed 
a man who works out his forms ad zmo, or from the 
real essential necessities of the case. The idea of a man 
sitting down in his office to prophesy buildings-of all sorts and 
kinds, for all purposes and all places, never occurred to any 
one in the Middle Ages. They did not then believe that any 
human intelligence was capable of foreseeing the ultimate 
form of fifty or one hundred buildings ; of drawing, measuring, 
estimating, and describing every detail before a stone was laid 
on the ground. They set to work in a very different style : one 
man devoted his whole life to one particular class of building, 
and undertook one building at a time ; and, assisted by masons, 
carpenters, carvers, and ornamentists, each of whom had 
devoted his Jife to his speciality, and was devoting his whole 
time to that one work in hand, they elaborated among them- 
selves, during a long course of years, those buildings which we 
now so much admire—and admire simply on account of the 
amount of honest, earnest, skilful thought that has been devoted 
to their elaboration. The one simple object that these men set 
before them was, how to produce the best possible building for 
the purposes entrusted to them with the means at their 
command. The last church, the last castle, or the last 
mansion, nearly, of the dimensions of that they were undertak- 
ing, served them as a model ; and with such altered conditions 
as their purposes necessitated, they set to work, introducing as 
they went on every amendment in construction that had been 
introduced since the last was built, every improvement in 
arrangement and every new form of ornament that had come 
to be admired in the interval. They thus went on gradually 
accumulating experience till at last they reached that degree of 

perfection which so much astonishes us now. 


Interior Decoration. 
F. P. COCKERELL. 

Of the Greek interior decoration we have no example ex- 
tant, but we have in history allusions to many examples, and 
there can be little doubt that the interiors of their temples and 
monuments were abundantly coloured. We have a record of the 
works of Panzenus, brother to Phidias, in the Poecile at Athens, 
where he painted the subject of the battle of Marathon. He 
also painted the temple of Minerva at Elis. We know of the 
paintings of Micon and Polygnotus, in the temple of Theseus ; 
the Propylzea, the Pinacothéca, the temple of Rhamnus, 
the green and red tribunals mentioned by Pausanias, and many 
other instances might be quoted. It is probable that the sub- 
jects formed an important part of the decoration, and occupied 
a large space.. Of the decorative parts we know nothing ; it 1s 
therefore scarcely worth while to dwell upon antiquarian specu- 
lation founded upon the dark passages from ancient authors, 
which are susceptible of such various interpretations. The 
decorations of Herculaneum and Pompeii, of which we have 
such abundant examples, no doubt follow closely the Greek 
practice, and they are so full of beautiful motives that we 
cannot do better than consider a few examples, and try to mark 
the principles which they contain. One of the most important 
considerations in interior decoration is perspective—something 
to give extension to our generally too small areas. Those who 
know Pompeii will bear witness to the extension given to the 
merest sentry box by the judicious application of colour and 
ornament. Perspective does not necessarily imply objects re- 
presented in perspective upon the walls or ceiling —what the 
French call a ¢rompe-T'wil, A sense of extension may be pro- 
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duced by receding colours thrown back by the juxtaposition of 
darker or more advancing colours, by the judicious disposition 
of pictures, looking-glass, &c. Actual perspective representa- 
tions, such as those in the church of Gesu in Rome, and many 
others familiar to travellers, are no doubt meretricious, and are 
so directly in opposition. to reason that they can hardly be 
defended. In Pompeii and Herculaneum perspectives are fre- 
quently used, but they are so fantastic that they can hardly be 
accused of an intention to deceive, and though somewhat over- 
stepping the limits of reason, those who have seen them 27 sz/z 
will generally acknowledge their charm. 


Mediceval Sculpture. 
R. WESTMACOTT. 


Assuming the essential conditions of fine and good sculpture 
to be refined expression, perfection of form and of physical 
beauty in all its parts, truth to nature in her boundless variety, 
and what is understood as style in treatment, with fine execu- 
tion, it must be admitted, even by its warmest admirers, that 
Gothic or Medizval sculpture must always occupy in these 
respects an inferior position. Any interest it possesses—and 
this is very great—must then be sought for in qualities quite 
distinct from that which attaches, in the first place, to primitive 
works of remote antiquity, or in the next, that is accorded to 
the excellence of the art exhibited ; for it has, in fact, neither 
of these recommendations. That Gothic sculpture must be 
judged as an art suz generis, and not by the standard of pro- 
gress and development, like other fine art, is seen in the curious 
fact of its maintaining, like the Egyptian and other prescriptive 
sculpture, its own marked and characteristic idiosyncracy as 
Gothic. So truly is this the case, that it is remarkable that in 
modern imitations of Gothic architecture this peculiarity of a 
school of sculpture is always more or less attempted as a 
sine gua non of character, though the progress of art and the 
advanced knowledge of the properties which constitute excel- 
lence must make it plain to those who adopt such peculiarities 
that the art so exercised is not truthful as an expression of the 
present age, and therefore in this respect it is retrogressive and 
unreal. This does not apply to the form of Gothic sculpture ; 
for this, it will be seen in the course of our remarks, was much 
modified, according to the comparative skill or increased prac- 
tice of the workmen—varieties especially observable at Wells, 
Lincoln, Salisbury, Exeter, and in other of the English ecclesi- 
astical buildings. It refers rather, or entirely, to the manner 
of treatment. Here, with much that merits high praise, in its 
forms it is constantly in antagonism to sound art principles, and 
exhibits an utter defiance of those rules of fitness and propriety 
which should essentially regulate an imitative art. 


Effect of the Atmosphere on Bricks. 


G, R. BURNELL. 

Atmospheric influence upon bricks, tiles, and other building 
materials obtained by the burning of plastic clays depends very 
much on the chemical composition of the clays, and on the 
degree of burning. Thus any distinct portions of limestone 
present in them would be converted into quicklime in the kiln, 
and when the bricks were thoroughly wetted would expand in 
such a manner as to disintegrate the mass. If the clay used 
is too poor—that is to say, if it contains an excess of sand, the 
bricks will not become sufficiently fused, and upon exposure to 
the weather their constituent parts will separate. It is to be 
observed that in bricks, as in stones, decomposition does not 
take place with the greatest rapidity where constant moisture 
exists, but rather where, from the absence of capillarity, variable 
according to the moisture furnished by the atmosphere either 
directly or indirectly, a series of alternations of dryness and 
humidity prevail. The foundation walls of buildings do not in 
fact suffer so much in the parts immediately upon the ground 
as they do in those at a height of from one to three feet, accord- 
ing to the permeability of the materials employed. When 
bricks made of clay containing free silica are laid in mortar, 
and moisture can pass freely from either one or the other, it 
may be observed that the edges in contact become harder than 
the body of the bricks. No doubt this arises from the forma- 
tion of a silicate of lime and alumina, the lime being furnished 
by the passage of the water through the bed of mortar. 


Polishing Granite. 
G, W. Muir. 

The form is given to the stone by the hands of skilled 
masons, in much the same way as is done with other stones of a 
softer nature. Of course the time required is considerably 
greater in the case of granite as compared with other stones. 
If the surface is not to be polished, but only fine-axed, as it is 
called, that is done by the use of a hammer composed of a 
number of slips of steel about a sixteenth of an inch thick, 
which are tightly bound together, the edges being placed on the 
same plane. With this tool the workman smooths the surface 
of the stone by a series of taps or blows, given at a right angle 
to the surface operated upon. By this means the marks of the 
single axe by which the blows are given obliquely on the sur- 
face of the stone, are obliterated, and a smooth face produced. 


inch per day of ten hours. 


Polishing is performed by rubbing, in the first place with an 
iron tool, and with sand and water. Emery is next applied, 
then putty with flannel. All plain surfaces and mouldings can 
be done by machinery, but all carvings, or surfaces broken 
into small portions of various elevations, are done by the hands 
of the patient hand .polishers. The operation of sawing a 
block of granite into slabs for panels, tables, or chimney-pieces, 
is a very slow process, the rate of progress being about half an 
The machines employed are few 
and simple. They are technically called lathes, waggons, and 
pendulums or rubbers. The lathes are employed for the 
polishing of columns, the waggons for flat surfaces, and the 
pendulums for mouldings and such flat work as is not suit- 
able for the waggons. In the lathes the column is placed, 
and supported at each end by points, upon which it re- 
volves. On the upper surface of the column there are laid 
pieces of iron, segments of the circumference of the column, 
The weight of these pieces of iron lying upon the column, and 


the constant supply by the lathe attendant of sand and water, 


emery, or putty, according to the state of finish to which the 
column has been brought, constitute the whole operation. 
While sand is used during the rougher state of the process. 
these irons are bare, but when using emery and putty, the sur- 
face of the iron next to the stone is covered with thick flannel. 
The waggon is a carriage running upon rails, in which the 
pieces of stone to be polished are fixed, having uppermost the 
surface to be operated on. Above this surface there are shafts 
placed perpendicularly, on the lower end of which are fixed 
rings of iron. These rings rest upon the stone, and when the 
shaft revolves these rings rub the surface of the stone. At the 
same time the waggon travels backward and forward upon the 
rails, so as to expose the whole surface of the stone to the 
action of the ring. The pendulum is a frame hung upon 
hinges from the roof of the workshop. To this frame are 
attached iron rods, moving in a horizontal direction. In the 
line upon which these rods move, and under them, the stone is 
firmly placed upon the floor. Pieces of iron are then loosely 
attached to the rods, and allowed to rest upon the surface of the 
stone. When the whole is set in motion, these irons are 
dragged backwards and forwards over the surface of the stone, 
and so it is polished. When polishing plain surfaces, such as 
the needle of an obelisk, the pieces of iron are of course flat, 
but when we have to polish a moulding we make an exact 
pattern of its form, and have the irons cast from that pattern. 


The Real Strength of ‘wrought-Iron. 
F. ‘A, PAGET. 


Although the designs of all the successful wrought-iron 
structures ever built have been based on the assumption of a 
limit of elasticity, nevertheless the relation of the permanent 
set of wrought-iron to its ultimate resistance under a given load 
is still a subject of some discussion. We have on the one 
hand the testimony of Professor Eaton Hodgkinson, who says 
that “the maxim of loading bodies within the elastic limit has 
no foundation in nature ;” and on the other hand, some appear 
to believe that iron is even improved by breaking it under at 
least a tensile stress. Mr. Hodgkinson found that a rod, 
10 feet long and 1 square inch section, took a permanent set 
of o'o005 of an inch under a static load of less than 12 ton. 
Mr. Edwin Clark obtained very similar results. Such a micro- 
scopic set, however, could be referred to the elongation caused 
by the heat generated by the internal friction of the particles, 
or to the probable fact that these bars were also new ; and it is 
conceivable that they might have taken a slight permanent set, 
just as new ropes take a permanent set, without injury, when 
the strain is first applied. There are indeed very few forms of 
wrought iron in which its internal particles are not, ad znzZio, 
subject to some mutual strain. At any rate, these elongations 
were very slight, and increased uniformly up to tensions vary- 
ing from about 10 to 15 or 16 tons on the square inch. Beyond 
these strains the bars elongated in an irregular manner, until 
they at last broke. At the same time, as Dr. Rankine remarks, 
the demonstration by Mr. E. Hodgkinson that a set is pro- 
duced by a strain much less than what would injure the speci- 
men, renders the determination of the proof-strength a matter 
of some obscurity; but Dr. Rankine points out that the best 
test now known is the not producing an increasing set by 
the repeated application of a load. Some years ago, Mr. 
Loyd, of Woolwich, made certain experiments which have 
been cited as proving that a breaking strain does not 
injure iron, even when this strain is four times repeated ; 
or rather, that after breaking a bar into, say, two pieces, 
the two pieces are thereby made stronger. In, for 
instance, experiment 2, the 18 bar marked C was found to 
break with 333 tons, with a stretch of 9} inches in 54 inches ; 
a piece of this bar then broke at 35} tons, with a stretch of only 
a quarter of an inch in 36 inches; another piece of the bar, 
24 inches long, was broken at 37 tons, with a stretch of 1 inch ; 
and at the fourth and last breakage was found to give way at 
383 tons, but without any stretch at all. Results of a similarly’ 
delusive kind, obtained by Professor Walter Johnson, were 
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communicated by him to the United States Government in 
1845. He found that by heating a bar to the temperature of 
4oo degrees Fahr. (or the temperature of steam at about 250 Ibs. 
pressure), and stretching it permanently for about 6} per cent. 
of its length, it on being broken gave an ultimate breaking 
strength about 20 per cent. higher than a portion of the bar 
that had not been heated and stretched. He therefore sup- 
posed that, to use his own words, “the value for useful pur- 
poses, added to a bar of iron by thermo-tension, when the 
increase of both length and tenacity is taken into account, may 
be safely set down at 26 per cent. of its original value. It 
sometimes exceeds 30 percent.” The apparent increase of 
ultimate strength through successive breakages, thermo-tension, 
and much of the high static breaking-strength acquired through 
cold rolling and cold hammering, even through wire-drawing 
previous to annealing, are referable to an increase of hardness, 
to an increase of the difficulty of the gliding to and fro, to a 
resistance to the inter-mobility of the particles ; to, in one word, 
a diminution of elasticity. If the numerous experiments that 
have now been made on iron do prove anything, it is that the 
breaking-strength does not indicate the quality—the breaking- 
strength must be taken conjointly with the elongation. The 
true measure of the mechanical value of wrought iron is simply 
the sum of the products of the successive loads and the incre- 
ments of elongation ; in other words, the resilience of the bar 
or the deflection of the beam, or the work performed in pro- 
ducing the stretch or deflection. 


Treatment of Windows. 
W. BURGES. 

A window opening demands some cutting up, if the scale of 
the building is to be preserved, and as far as I am able to 
judge, nothing is more destructive to the general effect of our 
modern buildings than those enormous sheets of plate-glass in 
the windows. A friend of mine once tried to deceive himself 
in the matter by saying that you have only to suppose all the 
lattices thrown back, but he was not sufficient of an artist to 
know that the sheen of the rain, or reflections of the sky, which 
are sure more or less to appear in any large pane of glass, were 
sufficient to dispel any illusion of this description. Doubtless 
large sheets of glass are occasionally necessary, but why should 
we not try and diminish the artistic evil by putting the upper 
part of the window in smaller panes, either of wood, or iron, or 
broadish lead? If we go to Hampton Court, we cannot fail to 
be struck with the very noble appearance of the window sashes 
in that part of the palace built by Sir Christopher Wren. It 
is, in fact, our modern windows which make our common 
houses so hideous. A house of Queen Anne’s time, although it 
may not have a bit more ornament than one built twenty years 
ago, looks ten times more cheerful, for the window-boxings 
project nearly to the surface of the brickwork, and when 
painted white, as I said before, impart an air of comfort and 
cheerfulness to the whole building. I know that this mode of 
construction is liable to communicate fire, and is, therefore, 
very properly forbidden. Still I think that we might attain a 
somewhat similar result by other means. 


Memoranda on Mortar. 
C. H. HASWELL. 


Lime or cement paste is the cementing substance in mortar, 
and its proportion should be determined by the rule, that the 
volume of the cementing substance should be somewhat in 
excess of the volume of voids or spaces in the sand or coarse 
material to be united, the excess being added to meet imper- 
fect manipulation of the mass. Hydraulic mortar, if repul- 
verised and formed into a paste after having once set, 
immediately loses a great portion of its hydraulicity, and 
descends to the level of the moderate hydraulic limes. A 
great destruction of the hydraulic principle therefore results 
from any disturbance of the molecular arrangement of the 
mortar after crystallisation has commenced. This is what 
occurs with the intermediate limes, which take initial set 
promptly and firmly, but which are subsequently thrown down 
by the slaking of the impure caustic lime which they contain. 
All mortars are much improved by being worked or manipu- 
Jated, and as rich limes gain somewhat by exposure to the air, 
it is advisable to work mortar in large quantities, and then 
render it fit for use by a second manipulation. White lime will 
take a larger proportion of sand than brown lime. The use of 
salt water in the composition of mortar injures the adhesion of 
it. When a small quantity of water is mixed with slaked 
lime a stiff paste is made, which upon becoming dry or hard 
has but very little tenacity ; but, by being mixed with sand or 
like substances, it acquires the properties of a cement or 
mortar. The proportion of sand that can be incorporated with 
mortar depends partly upon the degree of fineness of the sand 
itself, and partly upon the character of the lime. For the rich 
limes the resistance is increased if the sand be in proportions 
varying from 50 to 240 per centum of the paste in volume ; 
beyond this proportion the resistance decreases. Stone 
mortar—325 lb, cement, 120 lb. lime, and 14°67 cubic feet of 


sand. Brick mortar—325 Ib. cement, 120 Ib. lime, and 12 
cubic feet of sand. Brown mortar—Lime one part, sand two, 
and a small quantity of hair. Lime and sand, and cement and 
sand, lessen about one-third in volume when mixed together. 


Washable Walls in Cottages. 
E, CHADWICK, 


As a principle all interior cottage walls should be made 
washable. Besides the evil arising from absorbency of the 
animalised gases of walls of the common construction, there is 
another great source of evil attaching to walls of the common 
soft stone construction—the absorbency and retentiveness of 
water or damp. In England the common bricks absorb as 
much as a pint or a pound of water. Supposing the external 
walls of an ordinary cottage to be one brick thick, and to con- 
sist of 12,000 bricks, they will be capable of holding 1,500 
gallons, or 63 tons of water. To evaporate this amount of 
water would require nearly a ton of coal, well applied. The 
softer and more workable stones are of various degrees of 
absorbency, and appear to be more retentive of moisture than 
common brick. Professor Ansted states that the facility with 
which sandstone absorbs water is illustrated by the quantity it 
contains both in its ordinary state and when saturated. He 
states that even granite always contains a certain per- 
centage of water, and in the dry state is rarely without 
a pint and a half in every cubic foot. Sandstone, how- 
ever, even that deemed fit for building purposes, may contain 
half a gallon per cubic foot, and loose sands at. least two 
gallons. When water presents itself in any part of such material 
it readily diffuses itself by the power of capillary attraction, by 
which, it is observed on some walls in Paris, it ascends 32 feet 
from the foundations. Walls of such absorbent constructions 
are subject to rising wet by capillary attraction, as well as to 
the driving wet of rain or storm. To guard against the driving 
wet on the coast expensive external coverings of slate are used. 
But these do not stay the rising wet. This wet, having to be 
evaporated, lowers temperature. Damp walls or houses cause 
rheumatism, lower strength, and expose the system to other 
passing causes of disease. Jn London it is admitted that 
houses, even of the better class, cannot safely be inhabited in 
less than nine months. Indeed, registrars of deaths are aware 
that an extra death-rate is, after all, usually attendant on their 
first occupation. The majority of bent figures in our villages 
are due to the infliction of rheumatism from damp. In Paris, 
notwithstanding its peculiarly dry subsoil and its drier climate, 
the sanitary, or insanitary evils of the common architect’s con- 
structions appear to be even greater than in London. I was 
assured by a Parisian builder of considerable experience, that 
it was unsafe to occupy any new house in Paris in less than a 
year after its construction, and that there were houses in Paris 
which would never be dry “in their lives,” and would always 
afflict their occupants. 


The Origin of the English Garden. 
C. McINTOSH. 

A departure from the rich and artistic Italian style, which 
had arrived at great perfection towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, was forced on this country, strange enough to 
say, soon afterwards by a set of political and self-interested 
agitators, who, although vain enough to become partisans in 
the general demolition, had not sufficient talent of themselves 
to construct a substitute, but borrowed the ideas of their false 
conceptions from the Chinese. A love of gardening as an art 
of design and taste must have been at a low ebb about this 
period, and it is not improbable that the difference in the 
expense of constructing an Italian garden, and that of one 
in what has been called the modern or English style, might have 
had its share in this crusade because it suited the poverty and 
declining tastes of the times. Some, indeed, have gone so far 
as to assert that we even had not the merit of either borrowing 
or inventing it. Malacarne, an Italian author of credit, claims 
the invention of what is now called an English garden for 
Charles Imanuel, first Duke of Savoy, about the end of the 
sixteenth century. Warton and Eustace are of opinion that 
the duke’s English garden at Padua gave an idea of an English 
garden prior to that contained in the description of Paradise 
by Milton the poet, who, by the way, has also been brought 
forward as a claimant of this invention. Gabriel Thouin, a 
name well known in horticultural literature, says that the artist 
Dufresnoy gave a model of a garden in the natural style so 
early as the commencement of the last century. Boettinger 
even carries us back for the original idea to the description of 
the grotto of Calypso by Homer, the vale of Tempe by 
AElian, and that of Vaucluse by Petrarch. In discussing, how- 
ever, this subject, we may remark that the advocates, both for 
the modern or English, and for the Picturesque style, do not 
confine themselves entirely to the grounds in proximity with 
the mansion, but include within their range of fancy the whole 
domain and much of the surrounding country ; so far, indeed, 
particularly in the latter style, that it is difficult to say where 
their garden begins or where it terminates, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir speaks much for the persuasive powers of M. 
CaSTAGNARY when we find him so quickly obtaining a 
gallery for artists’ portraits. Inthe Louvre circumlocution is 
supposed to reign, and it is not easy to persuade the 
officials that the existing arrangements are not the best. 
But there is a more onerous task before M. CASTAGNARY. 
He has cleared the Pavillon Denon ; will he have similar 
success in the Pavillon Flore? ‘That part of the Louvre 
has been occupied by the Prefect of the Seine and his staff. 
As the highest municipal officer, his place is in the Hotel de 
Ville ; but the municipal council decline to provide private 
accommodation for him in their new building. Inthe Louvre 
the Prefect is like a tenant at will, which, according to Kou1, 
means an animal that can be chased. The curators of the 
Leuvre say they must have additional space for their col- 
lections. A gallery of casts from Classic sculpture was set 
up in the Trocadéro, but there are so many ministers in the 
course of a year it is not to be expected that every new 
arrival can recall the decrees of a predecessor which were 
issued a few weeks before. One of the late Ministers of 
Fine Arts made over a part of the Trocadéro for an exten- 
sion of the museum of reproductions of French architec- 
ture and sculpture, and thought he was turning empty 
space to good account. He was not aware that the part 
was then occupied by the Classic casts. They were at once 
turned adrift, and as it was necessary to get rid of them 
they were pitched into the Pavillon Flore, regardless of the 
inconvenience to the occupants. The question becomes, 
therefore, whether the Prefect is to be evicted, and all the 
rooms and galleries which are under his control can be 
appropriated to the casts and other objects which are at 
present in retirement? The curators say the world is im- 
patient to have a collection of different versions of the 
statues which are in the neighbouring galleries, and it is 
impossible to find a better accommodation for them than in 
the Prefect’s salons. It will not be easy for M. CasTAGNARY 
to go against his own officers, and he will have to induce 
the Minister of Fine Arts to issue a decree of ejectment 
against the Prefect. But it will then have to be considered 
where is that great official to go? The Eiffel Tower 
might serve, but it will not be available until 1890. 


THERE are as yet not many nominations of French 
artists to the Legion of Honour this season, but the lists are 
not completed. Among the few are M. Ronin, the sculptor, 
whose group of two babies was considered unsuitable for 
exhibition in the Royal Academy; M. Crarrqy, the painter, 
who was the companion of Henri REGNAULT in the fierce 
struggles against the besiegers of Paris; and M. Besnarp, 
who stands high among the decorative artists. M. RINGEL, 
whose medallions will bear comparison with Renaissance 
examples, receives the distinction of the Academic palms, 
and M. Bourpats, the architect of the Trocadéro, becomes 
an officer of Public Instruction, as he is already an officer 
of the Legion of Honour. 


THE system of training architects and builders on the 
Continent does not give immunity against accidents. Last 
week one of the walls of the new Hétel de Ville in Decaze- 
ville collapsed while six workmen were engaged upon it. 
Two were able to escape, but the others were entombed, 
and, when taken out, two were found dead. Now if a 
similar accident occurred in the erection of an English 
municipal building, it would be immediately utilised as a 
proof that the whole profession of architects (excepting, of 
course, a favoured few) and all the builders were ignorant 
men, and the only safety for the country was registration, 


examination, or some new process of an equally profitable 
kind. 


THE question of Mr, Lexr’s bas-reliefs for St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, has a curious way of turning up at unex- 
pected times. More than a year ago it was determined that 
the town clerk was to arrange for the payment of 250/. in 
final settlement of all claims. But on Friday last the 
Finance Committee had the subject before them, when it 
was decided to recommend the Council to discharge their 


liabilities to Mr. Lex for the work he had already done, and 
to terminate the contract which was entered into with him 
for the supply of a number of other panels. All this seems 
strange, and must aggravate the sculptor’s disappointment. 
We expressed an opinion formerly, that ‘‘the opposition to 
the panels must be attributed in a great measure to the 
arrogance of some of the members of the Council, who 
acted as if none of the ratepayers had a right to express an 
opinion on their arrangements,” and nothing has since 
occurred to make us take a different view of the pro- 
ceedings. 


WE regret to learn that Mr. ALEXANDER PEEBLES has 
not been able to undertake the duties of his office since his 
election as City Architect. The strain of the election 


was not without its effect upon him, and while in that 


condition he was struck down by fever. For any one with 
so much energy the illness becomes more wearisome, and it 
could not occur ata more inopportune time. Mr. PEEBLEs’s, 
numerous friends will earnestly desire to hear of his speedy 
recovery. 


THE awards in architecture at the Adelaide Exhibition 
are in favour of Mr. GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A., Mr. JAMES 
Brooks, Mr. R. W. Epis, Messrs. GEORGE & PETO, and 


Mr. T,G. Jackson. The works honoured were ‘‘ The Royal - 


Exchange Assurance Offices” and three interiors, by Mr. 
AITCHISON ; churches and schools, by Mr. Brooks; the 
Constitutional Club-house in Harrington Gardens and 
Bishops’ Palace, by Mr. Epis; houses in Harrington 
Gardens, by Messrs. GEORGE & Pero; Bromley Church 
and Colleges in Oxford and Brighton, by Mr. Jackson. 


Tue ability to pay the very large dividend of 12 per 
cent., which was declared at the recent meeting of ROBERT 
BoyLe & Son, Limited, affords a clear indication of the 
demand which exists for an efficient ventilator. There 
never was a time when there was so much anxiety about 
sanitation, and it is well that inventors should be able to 
produce what is needed by the public. The power of the 
air-pump ventilator has been demonstrated in thousands of 
buildings ; but the easiest test of its merit, we consider, is 
to be found on board a steamer or sailing vessel. Anyone 
who has been able to compare the condition of a ship 
before and after the insertion of one of the BoyLE venti- 
lators will have confidence in the virtue of the system, no 
matter where it may be applied. It is satisfactory to learn 
how well the public can appreciate the ventilators, and the 
success hitherto attained becomes a guarantee of a still 
greater prosperity. 


A DEPUTATION from the Institut de France, consisting 
of MM. RENAN, Simon, BERTRAND, and WALLON, arrived 
last week in Brussels to present the Duc D’AUMALE with 
the medal which is to be the memorial of the generosity of 
the Prince in giving Chantilly to the Institut. It was 
designed by M. CuapLain. On one side is the portrait of 
the Duc p’AUMALE, and on the reverse a view of the palace 
of Chantilly, with the inscription, “ Donné & l'Institut de 
France, Musée de Condé. Octobre 25, 1886.” ‘The 
works at Chantilly are still being carried on under the 
direction of M. Daumer. At present the park is the 
principal seat of operations, and the ancient racket-court is 
to be reconstituted. Although in exile the Duc D’AUMALE 
keeps up a constant correspondence with his agents upon 
the completion of the Chateau. His residence in the 
Chaussée de Charleroi, Brussels, contains many works of art 
which are also to become the property of the Institut. 
Among them are studies by RapHarL and Poussin, and a 
most valuable collection of rare engravings. 


ALTHOUGH several months have elapsed since the 
American architects founded a prize in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, it is only within a few days that the decree has 
been issued by the Minister of Public Instruction authoris- 
ing the acceptance of the gift, which amounts to 35,000 
francs. ‘The prize is to be taken as a token of gratitude 
from the American architects to the School, and the com- 
petition for it is to be among Frenchmen only. 
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THE CLYDE TRUST BUILDING, GLASGOW. 
FROM AWATER COLOUR DRAWING BY MONS. JULES LESSORE. 


MESSRS JOHN BURNET,SON & CAMPBELL, Architects. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS.* 


MIGNON. 


VISITOR to Brussels, however indifferent to art, 
cannot help becoming acquainted with at least one 
of the works by the Director of the Belgian Academy 
which are to be found in that capital. The explanation is 
that even the excursionist who leaves his field in a remote 
province in order to spend a few hours in Brussels with a 
band of fellow-parishioners, under the guidance of a curé, 
is bound to make his way to the Place Royale. There the 
most prominent building is the church of St. Jacques, and 
the tympanum is generally the part first observed, for 
instead of sculpture it is adorned with a fresco by M. 
PorTAELS, which, after more than thirty years’ exposure to 
the variable atmosphere, is as brilliant as when it was first 
seen. Within the church the painter’s work is also to be 
found. However brief may be the visit of the ordinary 
tourist, the Gallery of Modern Paintings is sure to be com- 
prised in his programme. -When, after crossing the Place 
Royale and descending the Place du Musée, he enters the 
gallery, he will find there some of M. PorTakLs’s pictures. 

It is not necessary for English amateurs to travel to 
Belgium in order to become acquainted with the painter’s 
work. From time to time examples by him are seen in 
London‘exhibitions. The International Exhibition of 1862 
contained several of his pictures. One, Ze Caravan, was 
described by Mr. PatGRAvE as being in an imaginative 
key :—‘‘ The sulphurous gleam on the horizon, the sand- 
wreath, so stealthily and suddenly whirled into smoke-like 
curves, the hurry and confusion of the travellers, these 
incidents are given in so lifelike a manner that even the 
inexperienced in the desert must believe them true.” 

M. PorTAELs is a native of Vilforde, in Brabant, where 
he was born seventy years ago. He studied under the 
Belgian master Navez, and afterwards in Paris under PauL 
DeLarocHe. In 1851 he was made a Chevalier of the 
Order of Leopold, and was awarded one of the medals 
of the Paris Exhibition of 1855. He now holds the high 
and responsible position of Director of the Academy of 
Painting. 

The illustration we publish will give a notion of M. 
PoRTAELS’s power in the expression of emotion. His 
Mignon comes the nearest to a realisation of the spivztuelle 
creation of GOETHE, and this will be evident to any one 
who compares the head with the one in the well-known 
engraving after SCHEFFER’S picture. M. PoRTAELS suggests 
the frail body which mind seems to have overpowered, the 
sadness and longing which are expressed in the girl’s song, 
“Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen bliihn?” which so 
many English poets have endeavoured to translate. What 
was written by THomas CARLYLE upon MIGNON in 1824 
will suggest her complex character, and therefore the 
difficulty before a painter who selects the figure for a 
subject :— 

This mysterious child, at first neglected by the reader, gradually 
forced on his attention, at length overpowers him with an emotion 
more deep and thrilling than any poet since the days of Shakespeare 
has succeeded in producing. The daughter of enthusiasm, rapture, 
passion, and despair, she is of the earth, but not earthly. When she 
glides before us through the light mazes of her fairy dance, or twangs 
her cithern to the notes of her bomesick verses, or whirls her 
tambourine and hurries round us like an antique Moenad, we could 
almost fancy her a spirit; so pure is she, so full of fervour, so dis- 
engaged from the clay of this world. And when all the fearful 
particulars of her story are at length laid together, and we behold in 
connected order the image of her hapless existence, there is, in those 
dim recollections, those feelings so simple, so impassioned and un- 
speakable, consuming the closely-shrouded, woe-struck, yet ethereal 
spirit of the poor creature, something which searches into the inmost 
recesses of her soul. It is not tears that her fate calls forth, but a 
feeling far too deep for tears. The very fire of heaven seems 
miserably quenched among the obstructions of this earth. Her little 
heart, so noble and so helpless, perishes before the smallest of its 
many beauties is unfolded ; and all its loves and thoughts and long- 
ings do but add another pang to death and sink to silence utter and 
eternal. It is as if the gloomy porch of Dis, and his pale kingdoms, 
were realised and set before us, and we heard the ineffectual wail of 
infants reverberating from within their prison walls for ever. The 
story of Mignon runs like a thread of gold through the tissue of the 


* The large plate of an architecturesque decoration, ‘‘ A Renaissance 
Féte” in the Palace of Prince Narischkine, by Professor Gallaud, 
which was to have appeared in this number, will be published next 
week, 
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narrative, connecting with the heart much that were else addressed) 
only to the head. Philosophy and eloquence might have done the 
rest ; but this is poetry in the highest meaning of the word. It must 
be for the power of producing such creations and emotions that 
Goethe is by many of his countrymen ranked at the side of Homer 
a Shakespeare, as one of the only three men of genius that have ever 
ived, 


The strange history, ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,” 
in which MIGNON appears, is not to be described in a few 
lines, for it is one which needs a commentary. Many good 
people disapprove of the work. It will be sufficient to say, 
for the information of any one who has not read the book, 
that MiGNon was a child attached to a company of 
acrobats, who was rescued from misery by WILHELM. Her 
history from her birth was tragic, and it is evident that 
GOETHE, in writing about her, was proposing a psychological 
problem which was meant to give pain to his readers. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


NO. 185._ OFFICES OF THE CLYDE NAVIGATION TRUST, 
GLASGOW. 


FIREPLACE TILES. 


HE tiles given in our illustration have been designed, 
with others, for Messrs. Maw & Co., of Jackfield, 
Salop, by Mr. Lewis F. Day. The “days of the week” is 
so schemed that it can be adapted to fireplaces of various 
widths. A similar provision is made in the case of the 
arabesque designs, of which the jambs are also complete in 
themselves. Being painted, these tiles are produced at a 
reasonable price, but the drawing on stone has wisely been 
entrusted to the designer. The grotesque animals are 
executed in lustre, of which Messrs. Maw & Co. have made 
a spécialité. 


THE ABERDEEN INFIRMARY. 


SPECIAL general meeting of the managers of the Aber- 
A deen Royal Infirmary Corporation was held on Thursday 
in last week in the Infirmary Hall. Lord Provost Henderson 
presided. After the transaction of business relating to the 
management, the delay in the extension of the Infirmary was. 
considered. According to the Aberdeen Herald the following 
proceedings took place :— : 

The report by the Plans Committee was submitted :—“ The 
Plans Committee herewith report to the managers the working 
plans of the Surgical Hospital and Pathological Building. They 
regret much the delay that has occurred in their preparation, 
but the committee have been assured, both by the London and 
local architects, that everything possible has been done to 
expedite them. Some further time must elapse before the 
specifications and scheduling are completed, but the Plans 
Committee hope that the directors may soon be in a position 
to take in estimates. The Plans Committee has been in 
existence longer than was originally contemplated, and it would 
be convenient now that their powers should be brought to an 
end. They suggest that the managers should now discharge 
them, and remit to the directors of the infirmary to supervise 
the specifications, and take the other steps necessary before the 
estimates are advertised for, and to take in estimates, and 
report what contracts they think should be accepted.” 

Sheriff Wilson said the Plans Committee appointed by the 
managers was continued at a former meeting for a certain time, 
in order to enable them to go on with their work during the sort 
of interregnum between the expiry of the Old Committee of 
Management and the first meeting of the new board of directors. 
—a period of about three weeks. Objection was taken at the 
time to having the committee continued in this way, and he was 
of the same opinion, to the extent that they should be continued 
no longer than was necessary, and he promised to move that 
the comrnittee be discharged, and that their duties should be 
referred to the directors of the Infirmary. The object of the 
report now submitted was to carry out that promise. All 
chance of any collision between the Plans Committee and the 
directors had been avoided by both parties working harmo- 
niously together, everything that the Plans Committee did 
having been reported to the directors from time to time for 
approval. He quite agreed that the whole responsibility for 
the plans and everything should rest directly upon the directors, 
and he therefore moved the adoption of the report. 

Professor Struthers expressed a feeling of regret that 
matters were not getting on a little more rapidly with the plans 
of the hospital. It seemed to many that matters might have 
got on a little more quickly. On the 5th of July they had a 
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statement from the learned convener to the following effect— 
that he had been in London a few days ago and had seen Mr. 
Saxon Snell, “who had made considerable progress with the 
working plans.” The committee regretted the delay, in which 
he entirely concurred. They were assured that “ everything 
possible had been done.” He thought that was a little exaggera- 
tion of language. The PlansCommittee “hope that the directors 
may soon be in a position to take in estimates,” but that seemed 
to be very far off. A very early date meant six months. It was 
not the want of money, because they had got in the money most 
admirably ; and he hoped the committee would just stimulate 
the architects to get ona little quicker. They should have no 
difficulty in doing so, because architects like them must under- 
stand what a model hospital should be. A new hospital was a 
crying want, and if they went on at this ‘“Snell’s” pace the 
money would all disappear. 

Mr. Alexander Walker: Snell, in modern language, means 
sharp. 

The Chairman said there was a deal of work connected with 
the plans. 

Sheriff Wilson said the architects themselves had been under 
some misapprehension at the beginning as to the amount of 
work to be done. Mr. Snell was accustomed to work in brick, 
and he found that in granite a very large number of his former 
ideas had to be somewhat modified. The plans, which had 
been very minutely drawn, would show the immense deal of 
work that had been done. He regretted the delay, but he did 
not think it fair to throw the whole blame upon the architects, 
who had worked very hard, and were still doing so, to carry 
out the ideas of the managers. The criticisms of Professor 
Struthers were not altogether of an unwholesome kind, and if 
they had the effect of stirring them up to go faster, he, for one, 
would be very glad. 

The Chairman said they had asked Mr. Smith if it was pos- 
sible they could go on faster, but he said it was not—that Mr. 
Snell was going on as fast as possible. 

Mr. Murray Garden said there was a good deal in what 
Professor Struthers said, and he thought that his criticisms 
were not only wholesome, but just. There was no doubt a 
great deal of detail, but it was in the mass. He did feel that 
they might have to submit to some delay in consequence of the 
double architects, and having to pass the work from one to the 
other, but he did not think that circumstance should make 
them suffer delay. They ran considerable risk of losing the 
benefit of the next building season. 

Sheriff Wilson did not think that. 

Mr. Garden said the specifications and schedules of quan- 
tities were not made out, and they would be into March or 
April before they could settle for it. 

The Chairman thought the directors would receive the 
criticisms that had been made, and would do their best to get 
the specifications out as fast as possible, so that it would not be 
very long before they would get the whole thing before a meet- 
ing of the directors. 

The report was then adopted. 


MYCENA. AND TIRYNS. 


HE following letters have appeared in the 7zmes :— 

Sir,—In April 1886, you published Mr. Stillman’s letters, 
in which he maintained that the royal tombs of Mycenz dis- 
covered by me in 1876 were comparatively modern, and probably 
belonged to the chiefs of the Celtic hordes who invaded Greece 
in the time of King Pyrrhus (about 285 B.c.) ; further, that the 
royal palace at Tiryns, which my collaborator, Dr. William 
Dorpfeld, director of the Imperial German Archzological 
Institute at Athens, and I had excavated and attributed to an 
age preceding the Dorian invasion in Greece (about 1100 B.C.), 
belonged to a late Byzantine time. For Mycenz his reasons 
were—(1) that the internal walls of the sepulchres, as well as 
their enclosure wall, contained architectural slabs of the 
Classical period ; (2) that the two buildings on the west side 
of the latter wall were of mean workmanship, and could only 
belong to those barbarian Celtic invaders. For Tiryns his 
proofs were—(1) that the walls of the palace consisted partly of 
baked bricks cemented with mortar, partly of small stones 
bonded with clay, a manner of building unworthy of and never 
occurring in the so-called heroic age, in which people built 
their houses of smoothed and polished blocks, such as we see 
in the domelike tombs or treasuries at Mycenz and Orcho- 
menos ; (2) that the lime with which the walls were wains- 
coted, and the paintings with which the wainscot was covered, 
pointed directly to a late Byzantine period. As a weighty 
testimony were further adduced against Dr. Dorpfeld and me, 
both for Mycenz and Tiryns, the distinct marks of the saw 
and drill on many thresholds and doorposts, for, in our 
antagonist’s opinion, these instruments came into use at a com- 

paratively late time, and were unknown in prehistoric times. 
Mr. Stillman’s letters produced quite a sensation at the 


time, the more so as he was sustained by the high authority of 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, the late director of the English Archezo- 
logical Institute at Athens, and by a leading article in the 
Times, which was anything but flattering to us. In fact, the 
noise which Mr. Stillman’s discoveries called forth, both in 
England and America, was so great and so prejudicial to us 
that the palace of the prehistoric kings of Tiryns, which my 
regretted friend, Mr. James Fergusson, used to call the grandest 
archeological discovery ever yet made, was ridiculed, and we 
were invited by the London Hellenic Society to present our- 
selves in the special meeting to be held on July 2, 1886, for the 
purpose of discussing our discoveries. We certainly attended 
the meeting, and answered the objections by stating the facts— 
(1) That the internal and external walls of the royal sepulchres 
at Mycenz, believed by Mr. Stillman to belong to the Celtic 
hordes who invaded Greece in the beginning of the third 
century, B.c., had been rebuilt in 1878 and 1879 by the 
Greek Archeological Society, and were consequently hardly 
eight years old; (2) We pointed to the historical fact that the 
Celtic robber hordes were repulsed from Delphi, which they 
had come to plunder, that they never reached the Peloponnesus, 
and that consequently their chiefs could not possibly have been 
buried with their treasures at Mycenz; (3) We laid stress 
on the fact that the buildings on the west side of the 
sepulchres at Mycenz were merely the foundations of 
prehistoric buildings, and that these foundations had been 
destined to remain always underground, as is clearly proved 
by the doorsills and azfe which we see on the top of 
them ; (4) that the palace walls of Tiryns consisted through- 
out, to aheight of about 4 feet, of stones bonded with clay, but 
that in the great fire which destroyed the palace the stones had 
been converted into lime and the bonding clay into terra-cotta, 
so that in the glare of the sun it might appear that there were 
baked bricks joined with lime-mortar, whereas in reality there 
was nothing of the kind; at the same time we pointed to 
twenty different localities where prehistoric buildings of a like 
masonry had been found, superseded by walls of sun-dried 
bricks and wainscoted by a thick coating of lime covered with 
paintings ; (5) in reply to the objection that the saw and the 
drill, so amply used at Mycenz and Tiryns, were unknown 
instruments in prehistoric times, we called attention to two 
fragments of the external decoration of the so-called Treasury 
of Atreus at Mycenaz, brought by Lord Elgin, and conserved in 
the archaic room of the British Museum (under Nos. 201 and 
203, I believe), both of which bear the most distinct marks of 
both the saw and the drill. Finally, Dr. Dorpfeld friendly in- 
vited Mr. Penrose or any other archeologist to examine the 
sites of Mycenze and Tiryns with him, and promised to dispel 
by such examination all doubts as to the soundness of our 
theory. Mr. Penrose having recently accepted this challenge, 
he has written a letter on the subject to Mr. Leaf of the 
Hellenic Society, who, by his permission, published it in the 
Atheneum of November 12. I trust you will do to my pub- 
lishers, to Dr. Doérpfeld, and to me the justice to reproduce it 
here; by doing so, you will also confer an immense service on 
the whole scientific world.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
HENRY SCHLIEMANN, 


Oct. 8, 1887. 

My dear Mr. Leaf,—I have just returned from an expedi- 
tion to Nauplia, whence I visited Tiryns and Mycenz and also 
Epidaurus. At Tiryns and Mycene I had the advantage of the 
company of Dr. Dérpfeld. This visit was particularly interest- 
ing to me, as it enabled me to clear up certain doubts which a 
previous hurried visit in the spring of 1886 had led me to 
entertain relative to the great antiquity of the dwelling-house, 
called the palace, of Tiryns and the tombs at Mycenz. The 
suspicious points were sufficiently brought forward in the dis- 
cussion which took place in the summer of 1886 in the rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries. I do not think that their dis- 
cussion was unreasonable, but my late visit convinced me that 
they were all capable of explanation, and that both at Tiryns 
and at Mycene the parallel antiquity of Dr. Schliemann’s recent 
discoveries and the great Pelasgic works can be established. 
An important point in the controversy related to the use of the 
stone saw. It was argued that the evidence of this instrument 
on some of the stones in the palace proved it of later date than 
the walls of the citadel; but I found that this argument broke 
down, for there were evident marks of its use on the pillars of 
the great gateways both at Tiryns and Mycenz. 

Another very natural difficulty arose from the badness of 
the construction of the palace walls, and the smallness of the 
stones used. The walls are certainly more carelessly built than 
one would have expected, and are generally composed of small 
stones ; but there are exceptions, and one remarkable stone, 
which forms the floor of the bathroom, would have required as 
difficult handling as any of the stones of the fortress. There is 
also a harmony both in direction and extent, as marked by 
special quoins and returns, between the external walls and 
those of the palace, which very strongly points out their con- 
temporary construction. But perhaps the strongest argument 
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of all comes from the dwelling-house or palace very recently 
discovered on the summit of the Acropolis of Mycenz. There 
are the same features almost exactly as at Tiryns, the same and 
even clearer evidence of destruction by fire ; and upon the top 
of the ruins of this ancient building are the foundations of a 
regular Doric temple, which shows by the character of its 
architecture that it must have been as old as 450 B.c._ More- 
over, between the foundations of the temple and the remains of 
the palace walls some ruder dwellings had been constructed, 
which necessarily send back the date of the original. palace 
considerably further. A point which at first seemed to offer 
much difficulty was the evidence of burnt bricks and mortar in 
the walls at Tiryns. I could, however, find no kiln-burnt 
bricks in the walls of the original structure—there are some 
walls clearly of later date, which interfere with the proper 
ground plan—and the mortar admits of the explanation that it 
was formed by a natural slaking of limestone calcined by a 
conflagration. [ 

As to the antiquity of the tombs at Mycenz, the only argu- 
ment against it is the badness of the building, which, if dis- 
proved as an argument at Tiryns, fails here also. But one 
proof suffices to establish their great age. The wall of the 
citadel has been deflected into a curve to conform to the line 
of the conical mound, so that this Pelasgic work must have 
been either contemporary, or else the tombs are older still, and 
existed as an extramural cemetery before that portion of the 
citadel was enclosed. 

The Tholos at Epidaurus must have been a superb build- 
ing, but it wants a great deal of examination on the spot to 
understand it fully—Yours very truly, F, C, PENROSE. 


THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION SURPLUS. 


MEETING of the members of the Edinburgh Exhibition 
Association was held in Edinburgh on Wednesday in 
last week, for the purpose of considering the proposal for the 
disposal of the surplus fund, amounting to 5,500/., that remains 
in their hands. Sir James Gowans, who occupied the chair, 
stated that the Solicitor-General (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) had 
given an opinion as to the legality of certain proposals that 
had been made as to the disposal of the surplus. The Solicitor- 
General held that it would not be competent to apply any 
portion of the surplus in aid of the Edinburgh Free Library. 
He came to this conclusion because the proposal was not in 
accordance with the memorandum of association, and three 
other claims, viz., for the foundation of a musical scholarship, 
the organising of a technical school, and the foundation of a 
technical library, were similarly objected to. In the Solicitor- 
General’s opinion, however, the money might be used towards 
assisting the Scottish Meteorological Society, the Edinburgh 
Choral Union, the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association, or in founding a professorship 
of engineering. Mr. James Crichton moved that the Associa- 
tion remit to a committee to consider and report six months 
hence as to the disposal of the surplus. This motion was 
seconded by Councillor Kinloch Anderson, and, after some con- 
versation, agreed to. Six members from the Association and 
six from the Council were appointed as the committee. 


ROYAL ACADEMY ARCHITECTURAL 
SCHOOL. 


HE following students were admitted to the Architectural 
School on December 31, 1887 :— 

Students Lower School.—Messrs. A. E. Bartlett, W. B. 
Clarkson, A. F. Faulkner, L. Frazer, G. G. Hastilow, E. A. 
Hawkins, H. G. Ibberson, and H. C. Rogers. 

Probationers.—Messtrs. T. C. Agutter, C. J. Blomfield, L. C. 
Cornford, A. Mackintosh, E. A. Richards, W. J. Roome, W. 
Sheen, J. C. Watt, and E. T. A. Wigram. 


THE ACOUSTICS OF BUILDINGS. 


 iperomaga is the branch of natural philosophy which 
governs sound. It is divided into several parts, but it is 
the physical part of the subject which I wish to call your atten- 
tion to, and especially in its effect on buildings. This is a 
subject which we should all be interested in, as we have to deal 
with it more or less, and what I may say on this subject I hope 
will be an incentive to others to cause them to experiment and 
try to find out some of the hidden secrets which govern sound. 
Sound. What is it? The answer I will leave for you, as I 
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have not seen any definition which is satisfactory to me. 
Tyndall says :—‘‘ Sound is a jarring of the air, and is a peculiar 
sensation caused in the organs of hearing by the vibratory 
motion of bodies when this motion is transmitted to the ear 
through an elastic medium.” Thus air, like other bodies, is simply 
a medium to conduct sound, There are also many solid 
bodies, such as steel, wood, and silver, which are good con- 
ductors of sound. But what sound is, I do not think any mortal 
man can tell us ; suffice to say that we can control sound as we 
can control electricity, yet we cannot analyse it. We can easily 
satisfy ourselves that in every instance sound is caused by a 
vibratory motion caused by a blow or other means, thus throw- 
ing into a state of agitation or tremor the body which emits the 
sound, Even large and solid bodies are caused to vibrate when 
they produce sound, and the more solid the body, the clearer 
and sharper the sound will be. 

Most authors in writing on this subject state that a solid 
rock or wall will reflect sound in the same manner as though a 
rubber-ball were thrown against it. This I have found by 
experiment to be incorrect. The wall, when struck by the 
sound-wave, vibrates and produces a new sound, thus intensi- 
fying the original sound, which was clearly proved to my mind 
by the experiments of Mr. A. C. Ingert in 1880, and which I 
have since carefully tested. Soft or elastic walls absorb sound, 
leaving nothing but the original sound to reach the ear. Almost 
all bodies, soft or hard, will conduct sound with more or less 
velocity. As air is the general conductor of sound which 
reaches the ear, it is the body which we gauge other substances 
by. There are other bodies which are agents, and are capable of 
transmitting sound more clearly than air, water being a seven 
times better conductor. Also, the intensity of sound is much 
augmented if its vibrations are confined in a tube or cavern of 
some kind ; for instance, the speaking-tube, which we all so well 
know the value of. Thus the cavity of the human mouth, as well as 
the important parts of most musical instruments, is a resonator, 
which not only improves the sounds, but to which their quality, 
value, and character are chiefly due. Sound not only differs in 
character, but also in intensity, although seeming to be pro- 
duced by inferior bodies ; for instance, the cicada or harvest-fly, 
which is remarkable for the loudness of sound it emits. The 
organs that produce this sound consist of membranes and 
fibres connected with powerful muscles and situated on the 
under side of the abdomen, and the sound which they emit 
resembles the grinding of a knife on a whetstone, and can be 
heard for a half mile or more. 

Again, reflectors, sounding-boards, and walls in close 
proximity to the singer or speaker augment and intensify the 
effect, as a mirror augments a light, and the resonance and 
sympathetic vibration of solid bodies is due to the reinforce- 
ment and enrichment of sound produced by instrumental 
sounding-boards, such as those of a pianoforte, or those of 
other stringed instruments, such as the violin or guitar, and of 
which no more striking illustration can be given than the 
familiar one of placing the stem of a vibrating tuning-fork 
against a resonating body, such as a table or a hollow wooden 
box. The defects in large audience-rooms, and even in smalh 
rooms, are brought about by one or more of the following 
seeming acoustic phenomena, and sometimes by all of them. 

First, Dispersion.—This is where we have large and lofty 
buildings, such as Gothic cathedrals ; the human voice is not 
powerful enough to fill the entire space, and the sound is left 
free to take the currents of air, and especially the moisture, and 
is lost among the arches and transepts, leaving but a small 
portion to reach the ear of the audience. 

Second, Resonance.—This is caused by the solidity of the 
walls, sending back different notes, coming almost simul- 
taneously with the first note sounded, and continuing some 
time after, which is noticed by a ringing sound the same as the 
striking of a bell. This defect is very noticeable in small rooms, 
and makes it very difficult to hear and speak in them, and 
the least noise is very irritating to a person who is of a 
nervous temperament. We notice this defect very plainly in 
the Allegheny Council Chamber, and especially in the Select 
Chamber. 

Third, Echo.—This is a defect in very large rooms, and is 
produced from the same cause as resonance—throwing back 
the sound from the walls. It is only noticeable in very large 
rooms. 

We have also the acoustic defects of interference and 
sympathetic vibration, but these do not often interfere with the 
acoustics of a room. 

The first defect, dispersion, can easily be managed by means 
of ventilation. As I stated before, air is but a conductor of 
sound, and water is at least a seven times better conductor ; 
using this knowledge, all that is necessary is to force moist air 
in at the apex of the ceiling and carry it to within 10 or 
12 feet of the floor and then take it off on all sides of the room. 
In this manner, we produce the same phenomenon that we 
observe in the open air before rain or when the dew is falling ; 
we can then hear a sheep-bell for a half mile or more. We 
also notice this phenomenon in the Capitol building at 
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galleries, one at the top of the dome and the other in what was 
the old Representatives’ room. In the latter, we find that the 
air is forced through the long corridors, and, as it enters the 
room, it is carried up against the arches, and this being cold 
marble condenses the moisture in the air, forming a swirl of 
vapour which is held in the angle where the arch joins the 
ceiling, and this forms a regular speaking-tube. Persons 
standing in opposite corners can converse in an ordinary tone, 
while those standing between cannot hear even a sound. We 
also find the same result in the dome, produced by a similar 
cause. 

We have many illustrations of the fact that water is a much 
better conductor of sound than air, such as striking two stones 
together under the water, or take a music-box and seal it tightly 
and place it under an air-receiver; by insulating the box we 
find that the sound travels through the air, when, if we exhaust 
the air, the sound ceases in proportion as the air is exhausted. 
Then, if we fill the receiver with water, we find that the sound 
is very much increased. 

Second.—Resonance is produced by a reproduction of sound 
in the same manner as we hear the sound in the receiver of a 
telephone ; we know that the sound does not travel for miles 
on the wire, but yet we are able to hear and recognise the voices 
of those we know. If we take the receiver apart, we find only 
a magnet and a very thin diaphragm of steel and iron. As the 
current of electricity is sent along the wire (which is the conductor) 
the diaphragm of the receiver that we hold to our ears vibrates 
and produces the very sound and tone of the transmitter spoken 
against. We find the same phenomenon in aroom ; the sounds 
are reproduced by the walls and ceilings, and are carried back 
through the air to our ears. All that is necessary is to form the 
walls and ceilings so that they will not reproduce, and this is a 
simple matter, as there are a great many materials that can be 
used for this purpose. All that is required is to form the walls 
with a soft or resilient surface, except those in close proximity 
to the speaker, which should be made hard and solid. 

In regard to echo, we know that sound travels 1,125 feet 
per second, and it follows that if a man were articulating five 
syllables per second, it would require a sounding-board to be 
placed 112$ feet distant so as to make a distinct echo. This is 
a serious defect in large rooms, as the clashing of sounds is 
very destructive to the ability of the speaker, and it is more 
serious to singers, as notes are introduced at the wrong time, 
giving rise to false combinations and discord, producing what 
is called woolliness of outline. This defect is caused by making 
hard and solid walls at the opposite ends of the room from the 
speaker, which should be avoided in all cases. If a hard and 
solid surface is formed in close proximity to the speaker, it will 
intensify the sound and improve the acoustics. I have built 
several audience-rooms in which this was clearly demonstrated, 
and can testify from actual experience. 

In regard to interference: this is where two sounds are 
produced in such a position that they meet on the same crest 
of the air-wave. This has caused Tyndall and others to make 
the statement that sound is the jarring of the air. For example, 
take two tuning-forks and hold them in certain positions and 
the sound of one will destroy the sound of the other, but move 
them slightly and you can hear the sound of both distinctly ; 
the latter is the case when the sounds pass each other, as they 
meet crest to trough in the same manner as in the Duplex 
telegraph system, where two or more messages pass each other 
on the same wire. 

Sympathetic vibration is caused by placing two stringed 
instruments in the same room, and by playing on one the 
strings of the other will take up the chords and reproduce 
them ; but it is not necessary to place the instruments in the 
same room. We may take a piano and insulate the feet, and if 
we mortise a hole through the ceiling into the room above and 
then fit a strip of wood through this hole, running the same 
above the floor, and then letting it rest on top of the piano, and 
placing a stringed instrument on top of the stick, we can hear 
the tones that are produced below, and a person sitting near it 
can hear the music coming from it as though some ethereal 
hands were playing upon it with the lightest possible touch. 
This very interesting experiment goes to show that either air or 
wood will conduct sound, and the strings are thrown into a 
tremor by the instrument played upon below. This is the 
case with all sonorous bodies, and it must be familiar to many 
persons that even a common hat held in the hand in the 
presence of loud music is thrown into a state of vibration when 
certain notes are produced, which vibration is distinctly sensible 
and causes atremor to the hand holding it, and I may here 
say that anything which is capable of being thrown into vibra- 
tion with sufficient rapidity to constitute a sound, may be 
thrown into sympathetic vibration by corresponding sounds 
produced with sufficient force in the neighbourhood. 

I think that we can safely say that all the above seeming 
phenomena, with the exception, perhaps, of the first, ze. dis- 
persion, are, with respect to their acoustic influence upon a 
building, either decidedly useful, harmless or positively detri- 


the source of sound, be it small or great. 

In conclusion I would state that if the walls and ceilings are 
properly constructed in any ordinary-sized audience-room, the 
acoustics will be good and the room can be so constructed that 
sounds made in certain parts of the room can be heard more 
distinctly than if made in other parts of the room. With regard 
to the size and shape of the audience-room, I would say that 
this has but little effect on the acoustics if the walls, floor and 
ceiling are properly constructed, and the ventilation is carefully 
arranged. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 


ae, ‘great Academic Hall, founded by the munificence of 

Mr. W. M‘Ewan, M.P., will shortly be erected from plans 
by Dr. Rowand Anderson, at a cost of about 50,090/., while the 
Government contributed the handsome sum of 8,o00/. towards 
the purchase of the site. 

The students’ recently-founded University Union will shortly 
be provided with a home of its own, in a tasteful and commo- 
dious edifice designed by Mr. Sydney Mitchell, and now in 
course of erection in Park Street, adjoining the University New 
Buildings, at a total estimated cost of about 14,coo/. This in- 
stitution will contain a debating hall and all the most approved 
appliances of a modern club, and will afford the students, at a 
moderate cost, a very convenient and comfortable rallying- 
place. 


WARMING DWELLING-HOUSES. 


HE following account of the system adopted by Mr. A, E. 
Fletcher, the Chief Inspector under the Alkali Acts, for 
warming his own house, has appeared in the Zzmes :— 

A large stove, constructed on a model I will immediately 
describe, was placed in the basement of my house, in a small 
brick chamber constructed for it. A supply of air from outside 
was brought to this chamber and allowed to circulate round the 
warm but not overheated stove, then conveyed through 
branch pipes to the entrance hall and the rooms on the ground- 
floor. The fresh air on its passage to the stove was made to 
pass through a thin woollen cloth of considerable area, to be 
thus filtered and cleansed from the smuts and the fog with 
which it might at times be laden. As the stove was placed 
low the warmed air rose naturally into the house, pushing itself 
up through the gratings provided, and so filling the house with 
warm filtered air, which, if in excess, might flow out at the 
cracks and crannies which before had been inlets for cold and 
possibly dusty air. 

The plan answered well, the whole house was warm; the 
tempered air ascended by the staircase and found its way into 
every bedroom, passing up the chimneys, and keeping all 
apartments aired. It was no longer necessary to put on a Coat 
or shawl on entering these formerly Arctic regions. 

Now it should be understood that in all this there was no 
design against the open fires—it was intended only to aid and 
supplement them; but as the convalescent leaves behind him 
the crutches once so essential, so we cared less for our fires, and 
for weeks after our friends had established them for the winter, 
and for many a week of mild weather, while usually fires are 
kept on as a matter of course, we found them oppressive and 
did without them. There is great comfort in a house the 
general air of which is warm. One is spared the involuntary 
shudder and captious inquiry, ‘‘Oh! who has left the door 
open?” or “Is there not a great draught from that window ?” 
Nor need there be a question as to appropriating the one or 
two favoured positions in the room thought to be free from 
draught. All places in the room are alike, and continual atten- 
tion to the fire is unnecessary. 

The stove I employed was one contrived partly on that 
model common in the United States. The coke is fed in at the 
top, but the combustion is limited to a layer of about 6 inches 
at the bottom, the rest of the coke being merely in reserve. 
The rate of combustion is determined by the amount of air 
admitted, and not by the quantity of coke supplied. Yet the 
combustion that does take place is not necessarily slow, but 
fairly active. It is like that of a candle, which burns only at 
the end—whether it is 1 inch or ro inches in length the com- 
bustion is the same. Thus my stove contains as much coke as 
will last for more than twenty-four hours, and it requires atten- 
tion only once a day for refilling and the removal of ashes. 

By this system of house warming a considerable economy 
is effected. All, or very nearly all, the heat developed by the 
coke in the stove is thrown into the house and utilised, so that 
fuel to the value of about 3/. will warm a large house during 
the whole winter, in place of five times that value of coals 
burnt in open fires which do not warm the house. It is said 
that the open fire assists well the free ventilation of the house. 
True, but it does this by drawing in cold air from all cracks 
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and unexpected places, while the system here advocated sends 
in a liberal supply of fresh air drawn through a proper 
channel, and this air is filtered and warmed before it enters 
the rooms. 

Three years ago I moved up to London, and have success- 
fully introduced this system of warming my house here, taking 
also another step in advance, in that asbestos gas fires take the 
place of all open coal fires. The old kitchen-range, calculated 
to burn unlimited coal, whether the same was needed in cooking 
operations or not, has been replaced by a gas-cooking stove, 
where a clean and smokeless heat is ever available—one that 
can be regulated at will, and dispensed with when no longer 
needed. In the old house we had the usual cooking-range and 
a gas stove in addition ; but to my grief I. found continually 
that, although all cooking operations, even to boiling the kettle, 
were in preference conducted on the gas stove, yet the large 
coal fire was never allowed to relax. One excuse was that it 
was needed to keep the water hot in the boiler. On starting 
the arrangement in London the problem of keeping a supply of 
hot water without a coal fire presented itself, but with the aid of 
some of the clever appliances now easily obtained this has been 
overcome. There is hot water over the scullery and pantry 
sinks, hot water on chief bedroom floor, and hot water in bath- 
room, yet no hot-water pipes. The mechanical difficulty 
thus overcome, a greater now presented itself. I was 
definitely told that we should never keep a cook if there 
was to be no kitchen fire. This metaphysical obstacle 
was a serious one, but, having gone so far, I determined to 
surmount it. The time was early summer. Here was my 
chance. I pointed out to our cook the advantage of a cool 
kitchen, and suggested that, having perfect cooking apparatus, 
the means of obtaining unlimited hot water, and a gas-heated 
chamber for airing linen, the usual large open fire might be 
dispensed with. Should it be necessary in winter some arrange- 
ment would be made. Things went on well. The summer 
heat was my great ally, and before the cold of winter was felt 
the coke-fired house stove was in action, and no demand for 
the kitchen fire was made. In the sitting-rooms are gas fires, 
which can be lighted when needed, but this occurs only in very 
cold weather—often they are lighted for the sake of appear- 
ance. Friends say that our gas fires warm the rooms better 
than is the case with them. They forget the milder air of our 
whole house. The stove in the basement does the work ; the 
glowing asbestos adds a little brightness, and supplies the 
demand of our fire-worshipping instincts. 

The general result is that we burn nothing but coke and gas. 
We send out no smoke to contaminate the atmosphere, and we 
have much less dust in our rooms than is usual. The work of 
cleaning grates, lighting fires, and carrying coal is saved ; the 
comfort of the house is much enhanced ; we live in a warmer 
climate than formerly, and suffer much less from colds and 
passing ailments. 


Hogones. 


“* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,’ —HAZLITT. 


INCIDENTS IN THE YEAR 1838. 


HE year 1838 was not remarkable in its history, and it was 
appropriately selected by the Fates and Mr. Rickerby, 
the publisher, for the first appearance in print of Mr. Tupper’s 
“ Proverbial Philosophy.” The poet-sage and the time were 
necessary corelatives. But after half a century dulness loses 
much of its disagreeableness, and from the accepted character 
of the year there may be less known about what was supposed 
to be life than about events which are much further removed 
from us. A few of the incidents of 1838 may be worth rescuing 
for a while from oblivion, if it were only to gratify self-esteem 
by a comparison of our satisfactory condition with the general 
commonplaceness which prevailed half a century ago. 
* * 


* 

The subject of industrial art had in 1838 barely got beyond 
the preliminary stage. People in general were not disposed to 
accept the necessity of expending time or taxes in the instruc- 
tion of designers or artificers, but there were energetic men who 
did believe in the conclusions of the Parliamentary Committee 
on “Arts and their connection with Manufactures” which 
appeared in the memorable Blue Book of 1836. In that docu- 
ment not only was a system of art training of an advanced 
character recommended, but the committee in addition con- 
sidered it was most desirable “that the principles of design 
should form a portion of any permanent system of national 
education.” The neglect of general instruction in the history 
of art at the universities and public schools was regretted. On 
June 1, 1837, a school of design, partly under the control of the 


Board of Trade, was opened in Somerset House. It was pre- 
scribed that the sole objects of the school were to be the 
amendment and advancement of the interests of manufactures 
and ornamental trade. Hence the figure was not allowed to be 
drawn. The first distribution of prizes was held on August 1, 
1838, the President of the Board of Trade being chairman. 
Prizes were given for designs for silk hangings, ribbons, shawls, 
carpets, pottery, muslin. One for an architectural frieze was 
won by Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, who is to-day a Royal Acade- 
mician. The opening meeting of a rival institution, under a 
“Society for Promoting Practical Design and Diffusing a 
Knowledge and Love of the Arts among the People,” was held 
in January 1838. The schools were first set up in St. Martin’s 
Street, Pall Mall East, and afterwards in Saville House, 
Leicester Square. Here there was no exclusion of figure 
drawing. Benjamin R. Hayden lectured on fine art, and Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, who wisely has taken to finance, discoursed on 
architecture. In the course of the year a deputation of the 
Society presented an address to the young Queen, in which the 
removal of Raphael’s cartoons from Hampton Court was 
suggested. People were beginning to feel that the mere pos- 
session of art treasures, even with Dr. Waagen for an inter- 
preter, was not sufficient to enable everybody to be artists or 
draughtsmen. 


* * 
* 


An examination of some of the back rooms in the Hampton 
Court Palace revealed the existence of many forgotten por- 
traits, which gave rise to suggestions for making the whole of 
the pictures more useful to students. Who can say they are 
profitable now? In removing a part of Wolsey’s buildings—fo 
the palace was doomed to be in a perpetual state of restorat 
tion—several bottles of wine were found buried in the founda 
tions, placed there, it was supposed, just as coins are now. It 
was evidently the custom of the cardinal’s people to employ 
on such occasions inferior wine that never issued from grapes, 
for the stuff at Hampton Court was described as resembling 
“the dregs of a decoction of brick dust, with a good portion of 
the dust infused.” 


* * 
* 


In those days there was less liberality shown in the 
opening of places like Hampton Court to the public. It was 
announced in the summer of 1838, as an amazing event, that 
orders had been given to allow visitors to enter Kew Gardens 
once a week. The place was, however, only attractive to poets 
who, like the late Dante Rossetti, are fond of weeds. It was in 
a neglected state, for, since the death of Sir Joseph Banks, 
there were no collectors employed to bring specimens. A 
committee, selected from various societies having an interest in 
botany, was appointed to look after the gardens, and, the 
members recoiling before the inevitable expense, proposed the 
transference of the management to the Woods and Forests. 
But that department declined to assume any responsibility, 
financial or otherwise. The opening of unweeded Kew was 
apparently one of the results of a meeting which was held at 
the Thatched House Tavern, with Joseph Hume in the chair, 
for the purpose of promoting the opening of public monuments 
and public places to the people. An outcry against the official 
intolerance of sightseers was being raised at the time, and the 
speakers advocated moderation, as if a revolution was im- 
pending. It was finally resolved to form a society with the 
Duke of Sussex as president. 

y * 

A rather interesting experiment in construction came to an 
abrupt end at Rotherhithe on the last day of January. The 
elder Brunel resolved to try how far it was possible to con- 
struct a brick arch without centreing. According to his theory 
an arch can be formed in ribs, that is, each arch as two 
cantilevers, the keystone forming the junction. His cantilevers 
started on each side of a central pier or bracket, but as he did 
not expect to carry them far, Brunel did not take much trouble 
with the foundations of the pier. For the work he used picked 
stocks, with a mortar of Roman cement and Thames sand. 
With the aid of hoop iron and fir pantile laths he was able to 
make one half arch extend for a length of 60 feet, and the 
second for 45 feet. As the two were continuous across the 
pier, it was necessary to load the shorter half arch with a 
weight of 28 tons to preserve equilibrium. The brickwork 
stood for about two years, and was overcome partly by a storm, 
and partly by undermining. Brunel considered that much 
simpler bonding than hoop iron could be used, and give similar 
stability. 
¥ * 

* 

In 1838 the Royal Institute of British Architects met at 
No. 16 Grosvenor Street. The rooms were not adapted for 
meetings and the storage of books, casts, models, prints, and 
drawings. A humble memorial was therefore sent to the 
Treasury for the second time, stating that the members were 
not able to provide sufficient accommodation ina convenient 
and respectable part of the metropolis without incurring a rent 
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to which the funds were inadequate, and imploring their lord- 
ships to be pleased to allot apartments in Somerset House, or 
in some other public building, to the Institute. Their lord- 
ships’ reply was that “it was not in their power to provide 
apartments for the use of the Society.” The Architectural 
Society which existed in those days, and met at 35 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, was more self-reliant. “Its origin,” said Sir 
William Tite in his presidential address to the Institute in 
1859, “was due more to the exertions and. wants of the 
younger members of the profession, and in these points it was 


certainly successful. The patronage was accepted by the Duke: 


of Sussex, and it hada council, vice-presidents, and officers 
similar to those of the other Society. It collected a valuable 
library and a museum of some extent, and was altogether of 
great value in the nascent stage of these institutions. The 
regulations were in some degree more liberal than those of the 
Institute, and, as I have said, it particularly devoted its atten- 
tion to the instruction of the younger members of the pro- 
fession. The first President was the well-known architect Mr. 
Clarke. In 1838 I was elected President of that Society, and 
presided at the opening meeting in November of that year.” 
William Tite soon after his election began to diplomatise for 
an amalgamation with the Institute, although he was aware 
that the Architectural Society had its own province like the 
later Architectural Association. But the desire for amalgama- 
tion was mooted a little earlier. At a meeting held in July, the 
following conditions were agreed to by the representatives of 
both Societies :—1. The members of the Architectural Society 
who have been in practice seven years to join the Royal Insti- 
tute as Fellows. 2. Those who have been in practice five years 
to enter in a new Class, to be expressly constituted, under the 
title of “Associated Fellows,” and to pay annually three 
guineas. 3. The Associated Fellows to have all the privileges 
of Fellows, except voting and eligibility to offices. 4. The 
members elected into the class of “Associated Fellows” be- 
come by right, and without ballot, Fellows, upon announcing 
their intention to join such class, at the expiration of their 
having been in practice seven years ; and to pay two guineas, 
to make their contribution on admission five guineas, equal to 
that paid by the Fellows of the Royal Institute. 5. The class 
of Associated Fellows to cease at the end of two years. 
6. Those under two years to join as Associates, and to pay 
annually two guineas. 7. A permanent class to be created, 
called the “ Students’ Class,” at a subscription of one guinea 
per annum, to receive the students of the Architectural Society. 
The scheme did not meet with immediate acceptance from the 
Society, and was not carried out until 1842, when the Institute 
roll was increased to 102 Fellows and 86 Associates. 


* * 
* 


Fifty years since competition was made an instrument for 
dishonesty of dealing. ‘It is somewhere said,” exclaimed 
Thomas Henry Wyatt, when addressing the Architectural 
Society, “that the repetition of injustice induces the belief on 
the part of the injured that their oppressors have the privilege 
of maltreating them. It would really seem as though architects 
had arrived at this point of submissiveness with respect to com- 
petition committees, there being no affront, however barefaced, 
which they do not seem to have made up their minds to bear. 
I almost wonder that architects can be found willing to submit 
plans on the face of such acts of favouritism as have been 
recently perpetrated.” At that time the two Societies were 
co-operating in an endeavour to obtain reasonable conditions 
for the competition for the new Royal Exchange which it was 
necessary to construct. It was on the night of January Io that 
a fire began in Lloyd’s Coffee Room, owing to the stoppage of 
one of the flues in the kitchen, and in a few hours the building 
was in ruins. The committee afterwards tried to obtain a 
grant from the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the rebuilding, 
but the Minister said nothing could be done without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. There was a division of opinion among 
the committee about the work. Some considered the building 
could be restored, but the dangerous state of the tower decided 
the question, and made rebuilding the only solution. The 
instructions to competitors were not issued until the following 
year. One of the arrangements was that no seal, motto, or dis- 
tinguishing mark was to be attached to a design by the com- 
petitor. A number was to be placed on each one as it was 
brought into the offices of the Gresham Trust, and a corre- 
sponding number was given to the person delivering the plans. 
The first prize was to be 300/., the second 200/,, and the third 
1oo/, But if the winner of the first prize did not receive the 
commission for the erection of the work, a further sum. of 5o00/. 
was tobe paid to him. Everyone knows the result. The first 
place was awarded to Mr. Grellier, the second to Messrs. De 
Chateauneuff & Eve, and the third to Mr. Sydney Smirke. 
Five other designs were also mentioned, but the judges declined 
to recommend any design as being worthy of adoption. 
Afterwards the committee asked the judges to prepare a plan 
and specification out of the three premiated designs. Then 
Mr. Titeand Mr. Smith, the surveyor of the Mercers’ Company, 


were asked to prepare a report on the eight designs. Mr. 
Tite declined, and finally the work was placed in his hands. 


* * 
* 


The seventieth exhibition of the Royal Academy con- 
tained in the architectural room C. R. Cockerell’s 77izbute to 
the Memory of Sir Christopher Wren—the collection of the 
various works of the architect, with St. Paul’s for climax, 
which has been engraved. Sir Jeffry Wyatville had some 
views of his work in Windsor Castle. Messrs. Inwood, the 
architects of the ultra-Classic church of St. Pancras, sent a 
view of a Gothic church at Islington; H. L. Elmes, the 
architect of the St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, a National 
Museum, for which two acres were needed; B. Ferrey, a great 
hall in Surrey ; C. Barry, the Royal Institution, Manchester, 
and the Banqueting Hall, Fishmongers’ Hall; W. Wilkins, 
Haileybury College and Downing College. Of all the 
exhibitors in the architectural room there is only one survivor, 
viz. Mr. T. R. McQuoid, who still draws buildings, although he 
has given up the designing of them. 


* * 
* 


Among the projects of the year one may be mentioned 
which was brought forward by Andrew Robertson, the miniature 
painter, who may be called the founder of the Caledonian 
Asylum. It was for the erection of a memorial of the achieve- 
ments of the army and navy during the war against Napoleon. 
Mr. Robertson advocated the construction of a copy of the 
Parthenon as the most suitable form, and urged that the funds 
should be supplied by Parliament. The suggestion was not 
taken up with eagerness, and, considering the difficulty of 
determining the lighting of such a building, it is as well the 
money was not forthcoming. Another fruitless project of an 
allied character was the erection of a second pyramidal mound 
and lion on the south side of the field of Waterloo, as a com- 
memoration of the French warriors. 

* * 


French amateurs were gratified in 1838 by the sight of 
Spanish and Italian pictures, which had been relegated to 
the cellarage of the Louvre. Their introduction necessitated a 
new arrangement of many of the rooms. Inthe Salon of that 
year were the Medea of Delacroix; Daniel in the Lions’ Den, 
by Zugler ; Anfony and Cleopatra, by Jean Gigoux, a painter 
who is still hale and able to produce attractive works; Zhe 
Prodigal Son, by Boulanger ; Passage of the Rhine, by Charlet, 
&c. © Modern French art was also seen in London at the 
exhibition of the British Institution along with the ancient 
masters, for the Duke of Sutherland lent the Lord Strafford 
going to Execution, and Lord Francis Egerton the Aizug 
Charles I. in the Guard-room, both by Paul Delaroche, and 


known by the engravings. 
* 
* 


The exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
was honoured by a visit from Her Majesty, who, it is recorded, 
remained for a long time and conversed with the artists. The 
Reception Committee consisted of Mr. Copley Fielding, Mr. 
Hills, Mr. Gastineau, Mr. De Wint, Mr. Evans, Mr. Mackenzie, 
and Mr. Fred. Tayler, the last being happily still able to aid 
the Society by his pencil. The principal picture of the year 
was supposed to be George Cattermole’s Scene from the Life of 
Salvator Rosa. The drawings purchased by the Queen, and 
which we believe were the first acquired by Her Majesty, were 
the following :—Copley Fielding’s Vessel Of Burlington Pier, 
Yorkshire; S. Prout’s Ducal Palace, Venice ;,P. de Wint’s 
View on the Beach at Redcar, looking towards Huncliff; J. ¥. 
Tayler’s On the Coast of Scotland. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN VENICE. 


HE Italian Parliament have at last sanctioned the ex- 
penditure of 4,424,000 frs. for the prolongation of the 
N.E. breakwater, now in course of construction, for a further 
distance to the sea of 500 métres, and for the construction of 
the S.W. breakwater to a length of 2,850 métres, this sum to 
be paid by seven instalments, namely, 524,000 frs. to be 
entered in the Budget of 1888-89, and the remainder in annual 
sums of 650,000 frs. for the subsequent years. The improve- 
ment of the port of Lido, besides allowing direct and easy 
entrance and exit to ships of any size for commercial purposes, 
makes Venice a most important naval station for all purposes. 
The works for improving and enlarging the arsenal have 
been unremittingly carried on. The Minister for Public 
Works, after consultation with the Minister for Finance, has 
granted a sum of 250,000 frs. for the necessary works to 
lengthen the large dry-dock, in order that ships of any size 
may be admitted therein. By the opening of the port of Lido 
the arsenal of Venice will prove of immense importance in the 
future destinies of Italy. 
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Although some of the palaces on the Grand Canal are ina 
state of decay, yet improvements in widening streets and 
erecting new houses have been carried on throughout the town, 
and a plan for levelling and widening other quarters, for sani- 
tary purposes, is under consideration. 

A tramway line to and from Padua and Fusina, in connec- 
tion with steamers plying regularly six times a day to and from 
Fusina and Venice, has been completed and opened to traffic. 
Works are continued for another tramway line, running from 
S. Giuliano to Mestre, in correspondence with steamers 
starting from Venice. A plan for the construction of the rail- 
way line, Mestre-Castelfranco to Bassano, is under the study of 
a special committee appointed for the purpose. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM, EDINBURGH. 


AS a meeting of the managers of the Royal Edinburgh 

Asylum for the insane, held on Thursday in last week, 
Mr. Sydney Mitchell was appointed architect of the new asylum 
which the managers have resolved to erect on their Craig House 
estate. It is understood that a sum of about 60,090/. will be 
expended on the erection of this building, which is intended to 
embrace all modern improvements, and to form a model 
asylum in every respect. Much thought has been given to the 
matter for a period of years by Dr. Clouston, the chief medical 
officer in the asylum, and it is intended that the managers are 
to make it a condition that the architect is to give effect to the 
views of Dr. Clouston in the building plans. We believe, says 
the Scofsman, it was proposed at the meeting that the appoint- 
ment of an architect to an undertaking so gigantic and impor- 
tant as that of the proposed asylum should be thrown open to 
competition, and that architects of eminence in all parts of the 
country should be invited to compete, but this motion only 
found support in its mover and seconder. 


Theatres and Fires. 


SIR,—Taking into consideration the dreadful catastrophe 
which recently occurred at Exeter, and the fire on Thursday 
in last week, by which the Grand Theatre at Islington was de- 
stroyed, though, fortunatély, after the audience had left, and 
the like fate which at any moment may befall any of our large 
metropolitan theatres, as well as the smaller ones in the pro- 
vinces, it is quite time a most strict governance should be 
carried out, not only as to the means of exit, but also as to the 
prevention of the extension of fire from the stage to the audi- 
torium. I am well aware that in case of panic it is almost 
beyond human power to avoid accident, but as fires do not 
occur in the auditorium, if the public could be satisfied that no 
danger to their lives exists, all panic or excitement would be 
avoided. This could easily be done, both in the construction of 
any new theatre or by alteration to those existing, and at a 
moderate cost. But where so many valuable lives and much 
valuable property are concerned the question of cost should not 
be a question either with the authorities or the owners. And 
there is no doubt that, if the risk of attending in a full house 
could be minimised, there are many who would visit a theatre 
who (like myself) do not now do so from a wholesome dread of 
what at any moment might occur. 

In all, or nearly all, cases fires originate on the stage, and 
no wonder, considering the inflammable nature of the pro- 
perties ; and, although tanks and hydrants are provided, how 
often does it happen or has it happened that the tanks are un- 
charged or that the hydrants are inefficient ! Recently we 
have heard suggestions about having hollow girders, pipes, 
&c., perforated, so that they can, in case of fire, be charged 
with water and the water distributed over the area of the fire. 
Again, we have recently had suggested the desirability of 
having a curtain or shutter to the stage opening, sunk and 
soddened in a tank of water so that it can be drawn up when 
required, &c, These appliances are all very well in their way, 
but being of a nature which cannot be frequently tested, as the 
wet would destroy the scenery and stage fittings, they would 
probably fall into decay, and at the eleventh hour, when 
needed, be found useless or not in working order. In the case 
of a curtain or ‘screen being drawn upwards, it must 
be borne in mind that fire and smoke ascend, and 
ascending would attack the auditorium part of the house 
and fill it with smoke before the curtains could be 
elevated. All this risk could be reduced to a minimum 
by the erection of a solid and substantial wall separating the 
auditorium from the stage, this wall to be carried up to a height 


of at least ro feet above the roof-line. No opening should be 
made in this wall except the stage opening, and this should be 
fitted with an iron fireproof shutter or screen suspended from 
above. All communication between the auditorium and the 
stage should be by means of external corridors on the base- 
ment level, fitted with iron fireproof swing doors, which should 
never be allowed to be locked or fastened. As we have now 
an hydraulic power in our streets, this could easily be 
employed at a small cost for the purposes of raising 
and lowering the screen, and in the case of provincial 
theatres the screen could be hung with counterbalance weights, 
and easily run up and down. The screen-or door might be 
painted as a drop-scene, and used for that purpose, thus being 
always in order and freely working, and at the close of the per- 
formance would be lowered, and effectually cut off any exten- 
sion of fire. Had a curtain of this description existed at the 
Grand the fire would have been entirely cut off from the 
auditorium. Moreover, the public, on becoming acquainted 
with the nature and efficiency of the protection provided, would 
feel confidence, and consequently no panic in the case of a fire 
would ensue. THOMAS MILBOURN, Architect. 
12 Beaulieu Villas, Finsbury Park. 


The Draughtsman’s Provident Society. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to call the attention of 
your readers to the fact that a general meeting of draughtsmen 
to establish the above Society will be held in the meeting-room 
of the Society of Architects, at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Monday, January 9, at 7.30 P.M. Gentlemen who desire to 
join without entrance fee should send in their proposals at 
once, as many more have already written for particulars than 
will suffice to fill the free list —Yours, &c., 

G. A. T. MIDDLETON, Secretary. 

36 Leathwaite Road, S.W. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Greenwich.—The West Greenwich Ragged School and 
Working Lads’ Institute, Bridge Street, Greenwich, has been 
opened. The building consists of a reading and refreshment- 
room, 23 feet by 21 feet, entered from the front vestibule, a 
kitchen with kitchener and tea boiler, a gymnasium 32 feet by 
21 feet, an infants’ room 24 feet by 21 feet, with gallery ; all on 
the ground floor. A wide fireproof staircase leads up from 
hall to a teachers’ room on mezzanine floor, and to the first 
floor containing a schoolroom 56 feet, by 21 feet 6 inches, with 
a platform at one end and an open-timbered boarded ceiling ; 
a retiring room and two large classrooms. ‘The second floor 
consists of two large rooms which may be used as dormitories 
for boys, and the caretaker’s apartments. Good cellars are 
provided, and the school is heated by low pressure hot-water 
pipes. The total cost, inclusive of lighting, heating, &c., is 
about 2,000/, The architect is Mr. George Baines, 4 Grea, 
Winchester Street, E.C,; the contractor Mr. H. L. Hollowayt 
of Deptford. 


London.—A large block of residential flats is being erected 
by Messrs. J. W. Hobbs & Co., Queen’s Buildings, Southwark 
Bridge Road, S.E., in Carlisle Place, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. The building is six storeys in height and has a 
frontage of 227 feet, and is Classical in style, consisting of a 
central block and two end wings flanked by composite pilasters 
and faced with malms and stone dressings. Also a large 
block, consisting of about fifty flats, erected by the same firm 
on the opposite side of Carlisle Place, is now approaching 
completion, about thirty flats being occupied. The architect 
for both blocks is Mr. George Baines, 4 Great Winchester 
Street, E.C. 


Dewsbury.—The foundation-stone has been laid of the 
Queen Victoria Jubilee Board Schools. The works are being 
carried out by Messrs. E. Chadwick & Sons, of Staincliffe, 
from the designs of Mr. J. L. Fox, of Dewsbury. 


Dublin.—The Central Hotel has just been opened. The 
blocks of buildings occupied by the hotel were erected in 1884 
at a cost of about 10,000/, and have been converted for the 
present purpose and added to. Mr. Donovan, of Harcourt 
Street, was the builder. Messrs. Hodges & Son, of Westmore- 
land Street, carried out the kitchen and hot-water arrangements, 
and Messrs. J. & C. Keatinge, of Dame Street, had the paint- 
ing and decorating, the whole being in accordance with the 
plans and under the supervision of Messrs. Millar & Symes, 
architects, 186 Great Brunswick Street, who also designed the 
original block. 


Johnstone, N.B.— Municipal buildings, just completed at a 
cost of 2,000/., have been opened. Every facility is provided 
for carrying on the work of the municipality, and there is also 
included a fire-brigade house ; the cells have been constructed 
fireproof. The contractors were :—Masonwork, John Kennie, 
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Lochwinnoch ; joiners, D. M‘Pherson & Son ; plumber, Jas. 
Taylor ; slaters, A. Reid & Sons ; plasterers, P. M‘Kay & Son, 
Houston ; brickwork, Boyle & Co. ; heating, J. & W. Weems ; 
painting, Murray & Son, Paisley ; granolithic, D. F. Her- 
bertson. Mr. Davidson, of Paisley, was the architect. 


Perth.—The joint committee of management of the Perth 
General Station lately resolved to erect a large hotel in connec- 
tion with the station. The plans prepared by Mr. Andrew 
Heiton, Perth, showing a building. which will cost about 
12,0007, have been adopted, and building operations will be 
commenced at an early date. The style of architecture chosen 
is Flemish. 


Edinburgh.—On Monday the Edinburgh School Board 
took up its quarters in the new offices which have been built at 
the corner of Castle Terrace and Cornwall Street, at a cost of 
10,0002, The building has been erected from the designs of Mr. 
Wilson, architect, Edinburgh. The board-room is 33 feet by 
23 feet, and ample accommodation is provided for the staff, &c. 


Linlithgow.—The foundation-stone of the Jubilee Town 
Hall was laid on Saturday. The hall, which is to stand on the 
north side of the High Street, a little to the east of the Cross, 
has been designed in the Scotch Baronial style, by Mr. J. 
Russell Walker, architect, Edinburgh. The front elevation, of 
white freestone, is 56 feet in length and 37 feet in height. In- 
ternally the hall will be supplied with a roomy gallery, and 
there will be accommodation for 800 people. The floor space 
will be 70 feet long by 40 feet wide. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Braunton.—The parish church of Braunton, between 
Barnstaple and Ilfracombe, has been reopened after restora- 
tion. The work now done has mainly concerned the nave, 
the chancel having been previously restored under the direction 
of Mr. Ewan Christian, some little work having also been done 
to the tower, and the bells having been added to. The archi- 
tect has been Mr. White, F.S.A., of London, and the contractor 
Mr. W. Dart, of Crediton. 


Woolton.—The parish church of St. Peter, which has just 
been completed at a cost of about 14,000/., has been opened. 
The church is constructed of new stone, quarried partly at 
Woolton and partly at Runcorn, and has been built from the 
designs of Messrs. Grayson & Ould, the style being Perpen- 
dicular. 


ARCH ZOLOGY. 


A Roman Sanatorium.—An important discovery has just 
been made at Suzo, about six miles from Castelforte, which 
points to the conclusion that the Romans were acquainted with 
the use of mineral springs for medicinal purposes. The 
erection of new mineral baths is contemplated by Signor 
Giuseppe Duratorre in that spot, and during the work of 
excavation the remains of what prove to be old Roman 
mineral baths have been met with. The buildings are situate 
about 250 feet from the right of the river Garigliano, which was 
formerly crossed there by a bridge, the remnants of a pier of 
which may still be seen in the river, and cover an area 187 feet 
by 131 feet. A road paved with basaltic lava separates the two 
principal groups of buildings. To the left of this road, and 
leaning against the mountain side, is the bath for hot mineral 
springs. The atrium is entered, as in classic dwelling-houses, 
through a portal adorned with columns, its floor being laid in 
black and white mosaic, and its roof probably formerly sup- 
ported by four columns. Between these columns is the 
impluvium, a square marble basin, round which are seats, 
which leads to the supposition that it was used for bathing 
purposes. In the middle of the impluvium a_ hollow 
marble column supported a smaller basin of alabaster, into 
which the water rose through the column, flowing over its 
edges into the large basin. The further wall of the atrium 
opens into a large hall; through its side walls corridors 
lead into chambers to the right and left, the use of 
which for bathing is indicated by the whole arrangement of 
water basins and a network of water conduits, some of which 
are placed in the walls. On the other side of the main road, 
with a view towards the river, two buildings are located, in 
front of which a row of columns with walled parapet probably 
enclosed a garden extending along the river bank. Between 
the two buildings, containing rooms of various sizes, all of 
which give into outer corridors surrounding them, a colonnade 
provided with seats has been erected. It is concluded that this 
group of buildings formed a hospitium or inn for the bathing 
guests—that is to say,a hostelry for those staying for their 
cure. The purpose of the whole establishment is also shown 
by the statuary found in a more or less damaged condition in 
the atrium They include an A®sculapius, several female wall 
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statues, and a statuette of a nymph, the upper part of the body 
nude, the lower draped. The marble of the statuary has been 
much injured by the mineral water, and its probable merit 
cannot, therefore, be easily estimated. Among the other finds, 
alarge cut amethyst may be mentioned, which contains in an 
oval 2}-inches by 13-inches a well-executed bust of a winged 
Nike. The sanatorium must have flourished for a long time, 
for, together with coins of Augustus’s and Vespasian’s time, 
Arabian and Norman gold coins have been found. 


GENERAL. 


The Queen has commissioned Mr. Hutchison, R.S.A., to 
execute a bust in marble of the late Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod, 
as a companion to his bust of the late Principal Tulloch recently 
placed at Balmoral. 


A bust of the Queen, by Mr. T. Stuart Burnett, ARS.A,, 
in red sandstone, has been placed in a niche in the principal 
front of the block of jubilee buildings erected in Dumfries. 


The Anglo-Australian Society of Artists have had a 
grant from the Government of a room in the National Art 
Gallery, Sydney, for the purpose of holding an exhibition of 
pictures. 

An Exhibition of the drawings and paintings sent in by 
students in Vere Foster’s National Competition has been held 
this week in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 


The Annual Dinner of the members of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society will take place at the Exchange Club, 
Fenwick Street, on the 19th inst. 


Mr. T. WwW. Cubbon, of Birkenhead and Douglas, has 
obtained first place in the competition for the new schools 
which are to be erected at Waterfoot by the New Church-in- 
Rossendale School Board, Mr. Charles Parsons, of Burnley- 
receiving the second premium, and Mr. W. S. Varley, of Black- 
burn, third premium. There were fifty-nine competitors. 


The Municipal Council of Paris have reduced the grant 
on account of Fine Arts from 788,300 frs. to 683,000 frs. 

A Public Meeting was held at Richmond, Surrey, on Tues- 
day, when a resolution was adopted to the effect that the time 
had now arrived when a charter of incorporation should be 
applied for, and requesting the select vestry to make arrange- 
ments for a poll of the parish at an early date in order that the 
opinion of the inhabitants might be fully ascertained. 

The Alexander Thomson Travelling Studentship has 
been awarded by the trustees to Mr. W. J. Anderson, of Pollok- 
shields, Glasgow. The competition was a close one, and it was 
difficult to make a selection. 

The Sheffield Corporation have taken possession of the 
undertaking of the Sheffield Water Company, for which pur- 
pose they obtained an Act of Parliament last Session. The 
price is rather over 2,000,000/., and the result of the arrange- 
ment was to increase the value of the ordinary shares, on which 
1oo/. is paid up, from 60/. to go/. The Corporation retain the 
services of the Company’s staff for three years. 

The Salford Town Council on Wednesday resolved to 
purchase a site, for the sum of 7,000/, on which to erect a 
hospital for the treatment of infectious diseases. The Wilton 
Hospital has been bought by the London and North-Western 
Railway Company for the sum of 21,000/., and it is stated 
that the cost of erecting the new hospital will probably be 
about 14,000/. : 

The Cambridge Town Council have agreed to enlarge 
the Guildhall by building additional rooms, and to give 
authority to employ an architect, to whom it is to be an 
instruction “to arrange his plans so that any new buildings 
erected may form part of a complete and consistent block of 
municipal buildings.” 

The Royal Holloway College at Egham was opened on 
Wednesday for the first time to the public. The collection 
of paintings in the picture gallery was much admired by the 
visitors. 


The Post Office Authorities have just completed arrange- 
ments for the extension of their Glasgow premises by the 
acquisition of the old Athenzeum, immediately in rear of the 
present building. 


Messrs. Bleakley & Cubbon, of Birkenhead and Douglas, 
are the architects for the new schools for $30 children and 
Board’s offices which are about to be erected in Barrack Street, 
Douglas. The plans of the same architects have been adopted 
for the new offices and stores for the Steam Packet Company, 
which will also be erected in Douglas. 


SS 


CrimINAL PRocEEDINGS, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
ony to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rozert Boyik & Son, 
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MR. JOHN AIRD, M.P. 

ieee his position in Parliament Mr. Aird might be said to 

have a claim on a place in the first rank among the great 
contractors of this country, but on other grounds the awards 
of priority would not be disputed by his brethren in business. 
Ee is not one of the mere speculative financiers who invest in 
@ contractor’s business as they might do in bank or brewery 
shares, and who are untroubled by fear of contingencies 
in the form of water that insists on making an appear- 
ance among workmen or stuff with a propensity for tumbling. 
fn London it is well known that wherever difficult work is 
anticipated, and especially in foundations, an endeavour is 
muade to secure the services of the firm of John Aird & Sons. 
‘There is hardly one of the great wharves and warehouses along 
the Thames that has been erected within the last half century 
which is without some evidence of the constructive skill always 
to be found in the Lambeth house. With gasworks and water- 
works the name of the firm is associated, not only in England, 
isut in most parts of the world. They might well exclaim, 
Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? Mr. John Aird’s 
energy is not exhausted by the labours of the firm which his 
father founded. He is also a partner with Mr. Lucas, and as 
such has had a share in the control of many important under- 
takings. The Millwall Docks were constructed by him in 
connection with Mr. Kelk. 

If Mr. Aird could be persuaded to give an epitome of his 
experiences in dealing with the earth’s surface the literature 
of engineering would be enriched. Most failures arise in the 
‘branch of construction in which Mr. Aird and his men have 
‘been most successful. But contractors are generally too busy 
or too modest for literary work, and they leave the task to 
others of writing the epic in which Tools and the Man will 
supersede the time-honoured Arma virumgue cano! That 
Mr. Aird is now a legislator shows the discernment of the 
electors of Paddington. In St. Stephen’s he can become a 
specialist as well as in Great George Street, for is there not an 
opening for Mr. Aird’s varied experience in the committees on 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ‘ . - © O46 
For Quarter Page : A “ . : «ut2 10 20 
For Half Page . . . : . . - 4 TOMO 
For a Page . . a > SFSeO 
For I inch deep by 24 wide 5 . One 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 

Cen een 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 20s. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, fo residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there ts no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to recetve replies 


Private Bills ? to such inqutrtes. 


PUBLIC NO Tita 


We are now selling a second quality of GHEZLUI ENAMEL, which dries quicker, and resists hot 
water and atmospheric influences better than the BEST of the imitations. This may be tested by 
enamelling two small Baths, one with Chezlui and the other with any other enamel, and then filling botl 
the Baths with boiling water one day or two days after. 


Chezlui enamel is made in any colour: twenty-four tints are kept in stock. It is adapted fo 
every kind of decoration, as well as for baths. As it dries perfectly hard without heat, it may be used o1 
metal, wood, leather, Lincrusta-Walton, plaster, glass, bricks, or other substances. « The surface is 
durable and glossy, and will bear washing with hot water without any softening. 


The second quality is good enough for most purposes, but where very great durability is requirec 
for best work, or where the work has £0 be done at a distance, the best will often be found the mos 
economical, as the labour of applying is just the same. 


Both qualities are sold in self-opening cans in four sizes. 


PRICES OF THE SECOND QUALITY. 


“Db” Sample can, containing enough to enamel small Bath or Bicycle, price 10d., or free by post, 1s. 
“ E » contains sufficient to enamel a Hip Bath or Chair, 1s. 3d., or free by post, 1s. 6d. . 


‘‘& contains enough to enamel a Plunge Bath two coats, or to cover about 70 superficial feet one 
coat, 2s. 3d., or free by post, 2s. éd. 
&« 


? contains a full imperial pint, and will cover 150 feet of surface one coat, or will'enamel a full-siz 
. Piunge Bath, four coats, 3s. 10d., or free by post, 4s. 1d. 


~ 


For a full descriptive circular, coloured tints, prices of best quality, &c., apply to 


EWART AND SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, N.W., Agents: 
Or, to JAMES PRICE, Manufacturer, Fitzroy Place, Euston Road, N.W. 
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TiEINUENS,. Eh, 

*.” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DONCASTER.—Jan. 10.—Plans are invited for proposed Free 
Pablic Library and School of Art. Premiums, 50/. and 25/. 
Mr. Thomas Atkinson, Town Clerk, Doncaster. 


GUERNSEY.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited by the Managers 
ef St. Andrew’s Schools for proposed Schools. Particulars on 
application to the Rector, St. Andrew’s, Guernsey. 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 11.—Sketch Design is require? for 
Front Elevation in Old English Half-timbered style for Shop 
Premises. Mr. B. Wheeler, Pall Mall, Manchester. 


, and Smith’s Shop. 


WORKINGTON.—Jan. 31.—Plans are invited for the Restora 
tion of Parish Church. Mr. J. D. Fidler, Workington, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERYSTWITH.—Jan. 19.—For Building Baptist Chapel. 
Mr. T. E. Morgan, Architect, 2 Market Street, Aberystwith, 


BASSENTHWAITE —Jan. 7.—For Building Dwelling-house 


Mr. Henry Allison, near Castle Inn, Bas- 


senthwaite. 


BELFAST.—Jan. 17.—For Building Lecture Hall, Library, 
&c., Percy Street, for the Committee of the Albert Street 
Presbyterian Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 


BEVERLEY.—Jan. 14.—For Building Scotch Baptist Chapet. 
Messrs. Hawe & Foley, Architects, North Bar Street, Beverley. 


BIDEFORD.—Jan. 7.—For Alterations and Additions to Corm 
and Fish Markets for the Town Council. Mr. Henry Chowins. 
Borough Surveyor, Bideford. 


BRIGHOUSE.—Jan. 12.—For the Works in Building Store 
and Four Dwelling-houses, Bradford Road. Mr. R. F. Roger- 
son, Architect, 11 Church Street, Brighouse. 


BRISTOL.—Jan. 6.—For Work in connection with new 
Wharf (masonry, &c.). Mr. J. W. Girdlestone, Engineer, 
Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 


BRISTOL.—Jan. 20.—For Supplying Horizontal Double- 
Cylinder Engine for Pumping from Well, with intermediate 
Shaft, Spur Wheels, Bell Crank, Connecting Rods, &c., for the 
Waterworks Company. Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, Engi- 
neers, 27 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


CAMBERWELL.—jan.’9.—For Paving Street. The Surveyor, 
Vestry Hall, Peckham Road, Camberwell. 


CANTERBURY.—Jan. 10.—For Pulling Down Premises, Ivy 
Lane, and Building Corn Store. Messrs. Hall & Jennings, 
Architects, 4 St. Margaret Street, Canterbury. 


CASTLECARROCK.—Jan. 11.—For Restoration of St. Peter’s 
Church. Mr. William Marshall, Architect, Naworth, Brampton. 


IEWE PROVE D 


FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 
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FLAT BRICK 


Longitudinal Sect 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


ers are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns,. Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—‘‘ HOMAN RODGERS, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,004B. ‘* NAMOH, Manchester,” 


” ” 
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CHESTERFIELD.—Jan. 9 —For Supplying a Pair of Hori- 
rontal Steam-pumping Engines, with Fly-Wheel, each fitted 
with Two Single-acting Rams. Mr. J. W. Fearn, Mining 
Engineer, Chesterfield. 


CHESTERFIELD.—Jan. 9.—For Supplying a Pair of Hori- 
rontal Hauling Engines for endless Rope Haulage, with 14-inch 
Cylinders, and 2-feet Stroke, Gearing, &c. Mr. J. W. Fearn, 
Mining Engineer, Chesterfield: 


CLAYTON.—Jan. 14.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Messrs. Judson & Moore, Architects, 18 Albany Buildings, 
Bradford and Bogthorne, near Keighley. 


COCKERMOUTH.—Jan. 13.—For the Various Works in 
Building Villa Residence, Lorton Road, for Mr. J. H. Jennings. 
Mr, R. S. Marsh, Architect, Cockermouth. 


Cork.—Jan. 18.—For Construction of Carriage Shed 
(250 feet long, 4 feet wide, Iron Roof, and Timber Sides) at the 
€ork Terminus, Great Southern and Western Railway. Plans, 
Specifications, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, Great Southern 
and Western Railway, Cork. 


CROYDON.—Jan. 10.—For Building Shelter (in Kentish Rag) 
at rear of Cemetery Chapel. Mr. T. Walker, Borough Engineer, 
8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

DARENTH.—Jan. 23.—For Supply of Furniture and other 
Articles to the Asylum for Imbeciles. Mr. W. F. Jebb, Clerk 
a0 the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


DARWEN.—Jan. 12.—For Supply of Fireclay Retorts, Brick, 
Tiles, &c., for new Retort House. Mr. T. Newbigging, C.E., 
§ Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

DEVIZES.—Jan. 11.—For Adding to and Repairing Belle- 
vue House. Mr. C. S. Adye, Architect, 14 High Street, 
Devizes. 

EDMONTON.—Jan. 24.—For Building Superstructure of 
Pumping Station for the Local Board. Mr. G. E. Eachus, 
Engineer to the Local Board, Town Hall, Edmonton. 


ELLAND.—Jan 16.—For the Various Works in Building 
Shop and Eight Houses, and Stable for Eight Horses, with 
Coachhouse, &c. Mr. S. Chapel, Briggate, Elland. 

FINSBURY PARK.—Jan. 10.—For Building Retiring Rooms 
for the Parks Committee, Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Superintending Architect to the Metropolitan Board, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

FuLwoop.—For Supply of 5-Bar Iron Fencing (300 yards), 
4 feet high. Mr. H. B. Brierley, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Fulwood. 


GATESHEAD.—Jan. 9.—For Building Temporary Wards for 
the Guardians in Union Lane. Mr. Shaftoe Robson, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Poor Law Union Offices, Gateshead. 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—Jan. 16.—For Additions to Free 
Library. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, 28 Regent Street, 
Great Yarmouth. 


HACKNEY.—Jan. 25.—For Execution of Works and Supply 
of Materials for One or Three Years. Mr. J. Lovegrove, C.E., 
Chief Surveyor to the Hackney Board of Works, Town Hall, 
Hackney, E. 


HALIFAX.— Jan. 14.—For Extension of Dye Works, Raglan 
Street. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 17.—For the Works, including Iron Roof, 
for Construction of Foundry, and Mill Chimney. Mr. James 
Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


HALIFAX —Jan. 13.—For Forming Street, Draining, &c 
off Parkinson Lane. Mr. James Farrar, Surveyor, Crossley 
Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


HAMMERSMITH.—Jan. 9.—For Road Making and Paving 
Works in Vespan Road, Roxwell Road and Tabor Road. The 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith, W. 


HARLESDEN.—Jan. 1o.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers 
and Surface Water Drains (4,820 feet), with Manholes, Venti- 
lators, &c., for the Willesden Local Board. Mr. O. Claude 
Robson, Engineer to the Board, Hampton House, High Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 


HAVERSTOCK HILL.—Jan. 9.—For Repair of Roads, Re- 
pairs to Buildings, and other. Works, at the North-Western 
Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. 
Pennington & Bridgen, Architects, 8 John Street, Adelphi, 
WV Gi 


KEIGHLEY.—Jan. 9.—For Supplying Double-Lift Gasholder, 
120 feet diameter. Mr. J. Laycock, Engineer and Manager, 


The | Gas Offices, Low Bridge, Keighley. 


HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zine, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND 'tRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO. 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


"IMMOVABLE ACME? 11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
Aeme * 


‘<* Immovable 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


LIMITED, 
Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, 8.E. 


SPECIALITE IVJRDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TALES. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: 


31 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 

34a Albert Embankment, Debt a - MANCHESTER, 
LAMBETH, S.E. $1. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 
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KILMARNOCK.—Jan. 16.—For Telescoping Single-Lift Gas- 
holder, 85 feet by 30 feet. Mr. W. Fairweather, Manager, 
Gasworks, Kilmarnock. 


LANCASTER.—Feb. 1.—For Alteration and Extension of 
Stone Quay, for the Commissioners of St. George’s Quay. 
Messrs. Stevenson, Engineers, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 16.—For Building St. Agnes’s Church, Bur- 
mantofts. Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, Architects, Imperial 
Buildings, Leeds, and 5 Queen Anne’s Gate, London. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 18.—For Supply of Fire-clay Retorts, Fire 
Bricks, Lumps, and Fire-clay, for the Gas Committee of the 
Leeds Corporation. Mr. Lupton, Gas Department, Municipal 
Offices, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—For the various works in the Enlargement of 
Messrs. Arthur & Co.’s Clothing Manufactory, Park Square. 
Mr. Thomas Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—For Alterations and Additions, Beamsley House, 
121 Cardigan Road. The Manager, Vegetarian Restaurant, 
Park Lane, Leeds. i 


LEICESTER.—Jan. 20.—For the Main Sewerage of the 
Parishes of Humberstone and Evington, comprising Construc- 
tion of about 8 miles, of Brick and Concrete Sewers, and of 
18-inch, 15-inch, 12-inch, and 9-inch Pipe Sewers, with Man- 
holes, Lampholes, Ventilators, Flushing Chambers, Bellmouths, 
Junctions, Storm Overfiows, &c. Mr. J. B. Everard, M.I.C.E,, 
6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


LEIGH.—For Construction of Road and Sewer. Mr. E. 
Burton Durham, Surveyor, Alexander Street, Southend-on-Sea. 


LEYTONSTONE.—Jan. 20.--For the Erection of a Postal 
Sorting Office at Leytonstone, E. Drawings, Specification, 
and a Copy of the Conditions and Form of Contract may be 
seen, and Forms of Tender and Bills of Quantities may be 
obtained at H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W., 
Mr. H W. Primrose, Secretary, on and after the oth inst., on 
payment of the sum of One Guinea. 


LIMERICK.—Feb. 25.—For Rebuilding Basin Wall (450 
feet) with Erection and Maintenance of Coffer Dam (530 feet 
long, 30 feet high), &c., in Floating Dock. Mr. W.. J. Hall, 
Harbour Engineer, The Docks, Limerick. 


LONDON.—Jan. 17.—For Wrought-iron Tubular Boiler 


and other Works, at the Public Baths and Wash-houses, 
Marylebone Road. Mr. J. Waldram, C.E., 16 Craven Street, 
Charing Street, W.C. 


LONDON.—Jan. 10.—For Forming Footpath and Work in 
Connection, Hackney, Supplying, and Erecting Wrought-iron 
Hurdle, and other Fencing, in Finsbury and Southwark Parks. 
The Superintending Architect, Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


MANCHESTER.—Jan. 6,—For Construction of Subway and 
Extension of Roof at Ashton Station, and Building Stables at 
Stony Brow. Plans at the Engineer’s Office, 28 London Road, 
Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Feb. 14.—For Construction of Portion of 
Aqueduct from Thirlmere, consisting of over 2 Miles of Tun- 
nelling, 3 Miles Cut and Cover, and 1} Mile of Cast Iron Pipes 
Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Man 
chester. 


MONAGHAN.—Jan. 12.—For Executing certain Sanitary 
Works and Additions to the District Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. 
Patterson & Kempster, Surveyors, 11 Leinster Street, Dublin. 


OLDHAM.—Jan. 7.—For Foundations for All Saints’ Church, 
North Moor. Messrs. Winder & Taylor, Priory Chambers, 
Oldham. 


ROCHDALE.—For the Works in Building Store and Sixteen 
Cottages, Entwisle Road, for the Equitable Pioneers’ Society. 
Messrs. S. Butterworth & Duncan. Architects, 4 South Parade, 
Rochdale. r 


RyDE.—Jan. 16.—For Providing, Erecting, and Putting to 
Work, Pumping-engine, Steam Boilers, and Hydraulic Pumps, 
&c., Erection of Engine-houses, Alteration to Present 
Buildings, Forming Concrete Lining to Pond, and other 
Works. Mr. Henry Davey, M.I.C.E., 3 Princes Street, West- 
minster, and Mr. F. Newman, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Jan. 10.—For Supply of Fire Clay 
Retorts, Fire Bricks, Clay, &c., for the-Local Board. Mr. J. 
Marsland, Engineer and Manager, Gasworks, Sowerby Bridge. 


St. THOMAS.—Jan. 11.—For Supply of Iron Water. Pipes 
(200 tons), Sluice Valves, Hydrants and Surface Boxes, Ex- 
cavating and Laying, Constructing. Filter Beds, Boundary 


(25 feet long and 6 feet diameter), Repairs to existing Boiler, 


“ 
~ 


CONTRACTORS TO EH.M. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS-MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


LEGGOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT. 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, &c. Is 
Co admitted to be the best ever put before the 
iy Ty, Public, Can be adapted toany kind 4 
Z NV U of window. Size and height of fe 
yor Oyu window no object. 


From 4/3 each, 


——<——— 


THE APEX is worked 
with a rod or endless cord. 
It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either 
top or bottom,inwards or 
outwards; no cutting away 
of frame required. When 
worked with a rod is most 
efficient for Public Buildings, as the key can be 
loose. For Price Lists, Illustrations, and Testi- 
monials, write as below. 


For Continuous and other Lights, Estimates given. 


MB 


Ba} 


NO CUTTINGSCAWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


i} HTH 

| 

TESTIMONIAL. PMU (0 Rt! 
Banacor, N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 

£1rS,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent Adjustments for 
various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top parts of windows, and in every case 
they gave satisfaction. 

They are secure in whatever positon, whether the window is open or closed, and are 
quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or 
used for the above-mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, 
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W. & R, LEGGOTI, 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CAREFULLY WORKED OUT. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
- LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, Andis EASILY GLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 


Supplied to H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. @. TEBBUTTI, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, 


——— 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 


6 THE ARCHITECT. 
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Walls, &c., for the Local Board. Mr. S. Churchward, Surveyor 
to the Local Board, 42 Cowick Street, St. Thomas, near Exeter. 


ST. THOMAS.—Jan. 11.—For Altering Steam Engines at 
Waterworks and Constructing Condensers. Mr. S. Church- 
ward, Surveyor to the Local Board, 42 Cowick Street, St. 
Thomas, near Exeter. 

STONE.—Jan. 9.—For Putting Down Bore Hole in Red 
Sandstone (500 feet). Mr. G. D. Harrison, Engineer, Albion 
Street, Hanley. 


STREATHAM HiLL.—Jan. 18.—For Painting, White- 
washing, Colouring, Distempering, and other Repairs, School 
of the Royal Society of St. Anne’s Asylum. . Mr. H. H. 


Bridgman, Architect, 42 Poultry, E.C. 


TWEEDMOUTH.—Jan. 23.—For Building Vicarage House. 
Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 


UXBRIDGE.—Jan. 10.—For Construction of Precipitation 
Tanks, Apparatus for Mixing Chemicals, Gas Engines and 
Pumps, Buildings, Foreman’s House, Laying Out of Sewage 
Land, Delivery Pipes and Sewage Carriers, Subsoil Drainage, 
Roads, Fencing and other Works, Supply and Erection of 
Johnson’s Filter Presses, Sludge Pumps and Receivers, Air 
Compressor, and other Machinery. Mr. J. Anstie, C.E., 9 
Victoria Chambers, S.W. 


WELLINGTON.—Jan. 11.—For Supply of 4-inch Cast Iron 
Water Pipes (70 tons, Spigot and Socket). Mr. T. Belton, 
Surveyor, Wellington, Salop. 


WINLATON.—For Building House of Five Rooms. 
J. C. Renwick, Winlaton. 


WOoOLTON.—Jan. 18.—For Telescoping Gasholder, 60 feet 
by 20 feet. Mr. H. Hatch, Secretary and Manager to the 
Gas Company, Woolton, near Liverpool. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


AYLESBURY. 
For Building new Baptist Chapel at Waddesdon, near Ayles- 
bury. Mr. W. F. TAYLOR, Architect, Aylesbury. 
Cooper & Co., Aylesbury B39. 0-. GO 
Ve Holland: Waddesdon 203) 0 0 


BARNET. 
For Works, Lancaster Road, New Barnet. 
Jarvis, Banbury ; . £84 o © 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington 6615 9> 
Wheeler, Queen Victoria Street 66 15 9 
Jackson, Enfield : ? 63 a Oo 
NICHOLLS, Wood Green (accepted) ; 5 «| (Oke Come 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Building House, Cavendish Road, Dean Park Estate, for 


Niger “King. Messrs. CREEKE & GIFFORD, Architects, 

Bournemouth. 
F. Walden, Bournemouth . : ‘ + £2925. Ooo 
George & Harding, Bournemouth 5 oe TGA OO 
McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth . ; 2720 80. 
F. Hoare & Sons, ‘Bournemouth 2,652 0 ©O 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth . 2,589 O O 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . 2,581 O © 
G. JAMES, Bournemouth (accepled) . 2,480 rome 


For Alterations and Additions to Woodcraft, nae Road, 
Bournemouth, for Captain Dawson. Messrs, CREEKE 
GIFFORD, Architects. 


¥ 


Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . £1519 Q © 
McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth 1,489 90 oO 
F. Walden, Bournemouth. : 5 1,450 °0 0 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth . 1,448 0 o 
GEORGE & HARDING, Bournemouth Cos pled ) 1,335, 0,0 
F. Hoare & Sons, Bournemouth 1,225 ae 


For Alterations and Additions to the Shahesmure Hall, Bourne- 
mouth, for the Shaftesbury Halland Gymnasium Company. 
Messrs. CREEKE & GIFFORD, Architects. 


George & Harding, Bournemouth aee7e 0° 
McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth ‘ 269 0 © 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth ; 261 5 © 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth 252 10 © 
Lawson & Donkin, Bournemouth : 250 0 © 
F. Hoare & SONS, Bournemouth (accepted ) 232) 10\7 O 


For Building Stable in rear of Priory Dene, Cavendish Road, 
Bournemouth, for Mr. T. W. Rebbeck. Messrs. CREEKE 
& GIFFORD, Architects. 


George & Harding, Bournemouth ._£190 Q oO 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth 187 I0 oO 
F, Walden, Bournemouth 154 0 0 
J. Artis, Bournemouth 5 T4090" 0 a.O 
W. HOARE, Bournemouth (accepted ee : . 125) Oo 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Brrts oF Quantities, SpeciFIcATIONS, Reports 


JOHN BOARD & CO,, 


Manufacturers of the 


“"S Pinal Nx” 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Parian, Keene's, Plaster, and Whiting, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Will bear tensile fapty of 1,000 

lbs. to the 14 in. by 1} in., and 

is guaranteed to pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 
HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
arn (Lump and Ground). 
Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, near BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘BOARD DUNBALL.” 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Puans of Estatzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
SpPRaGUE’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE = WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


OF THE HIGHEST REPUTATION AND CHARACDER, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


FRANGIS & CO, Linen. 


Equal to Government and Metropolitan Board of 
Works Standards. 


Supplied under celebrated NINE ELMS BRAND. 


Established 1810. (Oldest in the Trade.) 


MEDALS—London, 1851; Philadel ee 1876 ; Paris, 1878 ;. 
Calcutta, 1883 ; London, 1884, 


OFFICES—VAUXHALL, LONDON, 8.E, 
TELEPHONE No. 4.620. 
SLATES. 
BLUE, RED, AND GREEN, 


FROM ALL BEST-KNOWN QUARRIES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


ROBERTS, ADLARD & CO., 
47 EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON, E.C. 


PAPERHANGINGS, 


VARNISHES, &c. 
E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS 
WAREHOUSE, 


43 ESSEX RD., ISLINGTON, N. 


The Largest Stock of Paperhangings in the 
North of London. 


PaTTERN Books oN APPLICATION. 


PSOSOCOCODSSSSSSSS SSS SSE SSOSOOSSSSSOSSSOOOOS 


SIMPLEX TEAd 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
\. xxx x* «x SKYLIGHTS & 
GEA) HORTICULTURAL WORK. 
No Special Contract Required, 
‘NO Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTy USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


Des rp 


SSS 
Fa."PLASLPOLPDA, 


GROVER & Co. (zimiten), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * ® 
SCOPSSSSSCSOCSSSCOSCSOSSS 


SIESCSCCSCOCSCSSOCOSOCOLOM 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c. in. Plans, &e., beststyle. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


a> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shatespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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BELFAST. 
for Supplying and Fixing 1oo-ton Steam Derrick Crane, 
Alexandra Graving Dock, for the Belfast Harbour Com- 
missioners. 
J. Taylor & Co., Birkenhead. 
20-ton Steam Crane, Princes Quay. 
G. Russell & Co., Motherwell, Glasgow. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
fFor Hot-water Apparatus for New Schools in Soho Road, for 
the Birmingham School Board. Messrs. THOMASON & 
WHITWELL, Architects, Cannon Street, Birmingham. 
HENRY HOPE, Birmingham (accefted ) = 7442.0 0 


for Hot-water Apparatus for Christ Church Schools, Great 

Charles Street, Birmingham. Mr. J. A. CHATWIN, Archi- 
tect, Birmingham. 

HENRY HopE, Birmingham (accepted ) : . £33105 0 


BLACKPOOL. 
For Pulling Down Building in Manchester Jubilee Exhibition 
and Re-erecting in Raikes Hall Grounds, Blackpool. 


j. Rose : A 5 . £286 0 oO 
Davies & Burrow 220), 0; O 
Cox & Preston : : 182 0 oO 
Johnson & Armitage . - Teo 7mlOREO 
B. G. TAYLOR (accepted ) jor OO 


For Alterations and Additions to No. 41 Church Street, Black- 


pool, Mr. RICHARD GorRsT, Architect, Clifton Chambers, 
Blackpool. 
T. H. Smith, Blackpool wth O” O 
R, W. Bonny, Blackpool tog’ a, oO 
HESKETH & PARR, Blackpool (accepted ) 104 I0 oO 


BRADFORD. 

For Building Two Houses and Shops, Manningham. Messrs. 
FAIRBANK & WALL, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Cordingley, Idle, mason. 

Bogg, Manningham, joiner. 
Howroyd, Manningham, plumber. 
Cordingley & Sons, Manningham, plasterer. 
Nelson, Bradford, slater. 

Arundel, Bradford, painter. 


WMEAEIOGANYW & 


BRADFORD — continued. 
For Alterations, including Iron Staircases, Balcony, and Iron 


Doors, &c., at the “Theatre Royal, Bradford. Mr. W. 
LONGLEY, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 
A ccepted Tenders. 

W. Johnson, mason . A £490 0 Oo 
Thornton & Grobben, ironfounder : 5 bh Peon GC 
H. Thurkill, joiner : 156 Io oO 
Weel. Hargreaves, plasterer and concretet | | J ele xe) a: 
C. Nelson, plumber . : 46 15 o 
ip Smithies, slater : : : . 5 12 GeO 


BRISTOL. ; we 
For Building Industrial School for 200 children, with Dining 
Rooms, Swimming Baths, &c., for the Bristol School 


Board. 
J. Hetherington 7 £0,200) 070 
H. A. Forse nO, 002m Onno 
D. Brown & Co. 8,999 0 oO 
E. Walters 8,828 0 oO 
E. T. Hatherly . 8,500 0 O 
W. Brock . 8,500 O O 
lig 1. Davis 8,371 0 Oo 
W. Church 8,339 9 O 
He Clarice. : 7,968 o@ Oo 
R. Wilkins - 7,945 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow . 7,929 0 0 
Wilkins & Son . © 7,382, 9 0 
S. Turner . 7 jee OF OG 
J. Perrot 7779 9 @ 
A. J. Beaven 4 ‘ : ‘ ; « 34,700), 0 O 
H. }. Rossiter. : : ; : ae 7,00 BOmeO 
W. Cowlin & Son 7,837 On Oo 
W. Veales. 7,400 0 O 
J. James : : : : : : 71277, 0% “O 
Fresh tenders will be invited. 
CLEETHORPES. 
For Building Church Schools at Cleethorpes. Mr. FARE- 
BROTHER, Architect, Grimsby. 
G. F. Marshford . : eLT,095er 4 0 
Reggall & Gale. 2271, 08200 046 
J. M. Thomson & Sons 1,086 0 Oo 
H. Marrows 1,061) 12°70 
F. GEANT * 1,012 18 o 
Walker & Cook OZ TIL @ 


ki Accepted with deductions. 


HEARD WwWwoobDs., 


ROBERT GARRARD & CO., 


2O0G BETHNAL GREEN 
ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


Large Stocks of Het Oe seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, ” &e., in all thicknesses and widths. 


Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &e. 
LOGS. Mahogany, Teak. Walnut. Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 


Telegraphic Address—“ ACAJOU, LONDON.” 


—~ 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B A 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the g > 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 7887. | Go | | C? 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST ELE pee ete Ee PS te toOR US Tite. 
MANUFACTURER 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY ESCRIPTION. 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 
ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, ay ETC. 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


Architectural Desteae made 
to order. 


Prices and Illustrated Book of 
Designs on application. 


Ta 


HAMBLET’S bel > MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. u 
re ie TI a etc NY A 
"IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of. Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
' Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO.,°50 Bishopsgate Street Within,-E.C. 


DEARNLEY. 
For Additions and Alterations to New 


T. H. SHUTTLEWORTH, Architect, Littleborough. 


tities by the Architect. 


E. Taylor & Sons, mason. 
H. Ebor, Littleborough, joiner. 


T. Kershaw, Dearnley, plu 


J. Rushton, Bacup, slater. 
James Blackor, Todmorden, plasterer. 


John Troughton, Littleboroug 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Inn, Dearnley.' Mr. 
Quan- 
be Grant ~~: : 
T. Siminson . 
Reggall & Gale. 
mber. NAKik a 


; Gray Bros. : 
h, painter. 


J. & R. Guy (accepted ) ; : " : 4 
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GRIMSBY. 


For Building Bonded Stores, for Messrs. W. Kennington & 
Son, Grimsby. Mr. E. W. FAREBROTHER, Architect. 


» £1,095 
1,038 
1,029 
1,029 
980 - 
950 


e . e . 


e . . . . . 


oo000N0 
9P99009N9 


° ° ° . . 


Total, £874 7 0 For Forming Billiard-room for Mr. F. Hogerup. Mr. E. W. 
FAREBROTHER, Architect, Grimsby. 
piney ‘ oak ¢ ee: 8 0 © 
For Building Three Houses, Littleover, for the Derby Co- Rceeaiue che are ae ot & 
operative Provident Society. Messrs. COULTHURST & J. White. } . or . f : Pedal > deere al on 
Booty, Architects, 4 Albert Street, Derby. ipaCinincon ‘ : 5 ‘ f : Egy Moto 
Waggon s+. tt, te 6 h503 8 10) | a okins & Goodband< staat), 0 nanan 
prasD : ° : . : y ; . : ee . a W. SMITH (accepted ) . . . . : . (122-10° ot 
rown. ° ° . . ° e ° 
Dickinson , ° 8 ° ’ 0 . Hee. o oO HALIFAX. 
heron ty ty ON on ete Seen cl raay Building Dwelling-house, St. John’s Lane, Halifax. Messrs. 
DISTINGTON. HORSFALL & WILLIAMS, Architects, Post Office Buildings, 
For Building Assembly-Room, &c., at Distington. Mr. J. S. Halifax, 


Morrat, M.S.A., Architect, 53 Church Street, White- 


haven. 
J. Simon, Harrington . ‘ ° ; 
T. Davidson, Moresby . ‘ : 
J. J. Wilson, Workington . . ; 
H. Killip, Harrington . ; ; : 
J. HARTLEY, Distington (accepied)  . 


GUILDFORD. 


For Works at the Castle Pleasure Grounds, Guildford. Messrs. 
PEAK, LUNN & PEAK, Surveyors, Guildford. 


Ironwork, in- 


ae eee Me i eg SRS E. Naylor, Halifax, mason 5 - ; £5,014 10 6 

R. Smith, iBramley»J£512 12: aa Aozmesiip +6730. o J. Hauson, Halifax, joiner. : : : > Ose le Ce 
Slater & Owen, Bancroft & Son, Halifax, plasterer and slater . 717 15 oO 
Westminster » aA ZIT 540 444 18 9 $21. 0 J. Naylor, Halifax, plumber . ; ; ».. 079 3 a6 
J. Bottrill, Reading. 455 0 o 443 0 0 51 Io oO E. Naylor (supplementary Tender) . : » 439509 o 
Weyman & Johnson 423 0 0 394 00 39 0 Oo W. Bullough, Halifax, asphalte at (OES Sah ane MIG 
Carling, Gill & J. Naylor, heating apparatus. ‘ ; + 1g 320 20 2G 
Carling : 5380 715).-0 33770 gO AGAT2 210 J. Berry, Halifax, ironfounder . : < ‘ 150 0 oO 
FILMER & SON 2 BOO RlO 0 300. 0 Joes oma | T. Marshall, Halifax, painter . 4 5 . Liga 20 
* Accepted. Edmunds & Hookway, Halifax, smit : : TI¥ -t3. 72 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘Surveyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
thorough 
TRA MARK. all colours 
Cure for vit 
Damp Walls (455% and 
and is eS colourless. 


ASILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH | 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860,) 


ROGER s’ 


COPYING PREPARATION (PATENT) 


Will COPY OLD or NEW Writing done 
with ORDINARY INK. 


11 COOK STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Rogers & Co, ae LEADENHALL ST, LONDON: | 
Sample—13 Stamps, by post. 

OR FROM YOUR OWN STATIONER’S. 


CONTRACTS. 


HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
a COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every descriptio1, at moierat> 
rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
The Bonds of this Company are accepted ly the severa’ 
Goveinment Departments, 


| 


| and given every satisfaction where 


Accepted Tenders. 


R. Hopkinson, Halifax, mason . : : . £620 0 ©& 

. » £309 0 O Julian & Thompson, Halifax, joiner . ; . 2650.00 
. »- 304 10 0 J. Naylor, Halifax, plumber and glazier . . “Yo7'>0 &@ 
. ae I5 0 Bancroft & Son, Halifax, plasterer and slater . 101 0 oO 

A : ie 2 S For Building Board School, Keeper’s House, Boundary Walls, 


and Formation of Playgrounds, Parkinson Lane, Halifax. 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-roome, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion, Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
S1r,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
i I have used it. 
Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


To Mr. Grundy. 


BLOMFIELD, M.A., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montagu Square, London, W. 

Mr. Grundy, of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


From ARTHUR W. 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, 8.E., 
September 1, 1887. 
Drar Mr. GRuNDY.—I value your apparatus very highly 
indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rev. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DEAR Srr,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as itmust be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken fromthe outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell, I find that, although the Cathedral is now much 
larger. the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


From Hon. and Rey. G. G. C. TALBOT, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

DEAR SIR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 4 
Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 

City Road, London. 
Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
Agent for Scotland, Septimus HARPUR SMITH, 


1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. 


Messrs. HORSFALL & WILLIAMS, Architects, Post Office 
Buildings, Halifax. 


Accepted Tenders. 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C.. 


GEORGH DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS.. 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. 
Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that. 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking: 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, » 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 
CHEAPER THAN PRINTING. 


PAGET’S PATENT SPRING- 
PEN LITHOGRAPH. 


SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS LZ 
EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Always ready for immediate 
use. Anyone who can write 
with a pencil can use this pen. 
Will Lithograph Five Copies 
per Minute, and will give 
from 500 to 1,200 Copies from 
one Stencil, of Circulars, 
Price Lists, Notices of Meet- 
ings, &c. 


Write for details to a 
Stationer, or to 


A, PAGET & 00. 
LOUGHBORO’, 


Nearly Ready, 
OLUME XXXVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT: 
handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6di 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W,C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HUDDERSFIELD. LEICESTER. 

For Taking Down old Buildings and opening up Fitzwilliam | For Supply of Granite Setts, Squares, Crossing Stones, Rings- 
Street to Leeds Road, and Re-erection of the Elephant ‘mall, Rammel, Gravel, &c., to the Corporation. Specifica- 
‘and Castle Inn and ‘Stabling, for Sir J. W. Ramsden, tion -and Quantities by Mr. J. GORDON, M.Inst.C.E., 
arent. Ae f. LAYLOR, Architect, Estate Buildings, Borough Surveyor, Leicester. 
Huddersfield. Accepted Tenders. 

Accepted Tenders. . RAWSON & RAWSON, Enderby, near Leicester’ 
i a aa Fs Nephew, mason and slater . -£494 0 0 7,300 feet Kerb : ; - 
idwood, carpenter : : 3 . = 222) 0 2,000 tons Ringsmall, 2 inches A . 
Meat: Taylor & Co., plumbers. . oH oe 2755 LO O Z5O 55 Ratamel's ae : athe tely | Bre, (5) © 
J. Robinson & Sons, plasterer. - . » 3910 0 2,000 ,, Granite Cravel A 
G. H. Birkhead, painter . : . ¢ ¢.10r 9 O 300 yards Grooved Crossing Stones 
CROFT pe Co., Croft, near Leicester, 
HALSTED. 3,000 feet Kerb : 173 19 6 
_ For Alterations and Bathroom at the Infirmary, for the Halsted MOUNTSORREL GRANITECO,, Mountsorrel, 
Guardians. 1,550 feet Kerb ae 
W. SuppuRY, sen. (accepted) . , 4 . £107 13 0 1,000 tons Ringsmall, 2 inches . Ser £1,000, OF) 2 
BOO 5. Hey 3 Granite Squares . 
2,000 ranite Gravel 
HOVERINGHAM. ! : 4 ‘ 

for Building Villa Residence, Hoveringham.. Mr. R. C. Be CEA NITES COMPAR Groby, 

Gein hoe ? 1,000 feet, 10 by 6 square Kerb. : £644 1§ 10 

"SMITH & LUNN, Newark (accepted \ . is ae 0 tons Reenal ele d 
2 A 7 ‘ 
Hy. HEwITT, Stoney Stanton, 
IPSWICH. 609 tons Granite Setts . : : £523 15 6 
for Additions to Board Schools, Bramford Road. Mr. MARGERESON & Co., Chesterfield, 

BRIGHTWEN BINYON, Architect, Ipswich. 500 tons Dressed Randoms : £258 6 8 
c Aa Wyatt. . 5 : g F £4718 Q 0} arenes nah, gtr 7 h, 
oS ai ; FERNS. o or Supply of Iron, Timber, Oils, Paints, Brushes, Varnis 

&c., to the Corporation. Specifications and Quantities by 
G,. Parker . A < : : t 5 2 43400070 0 M G 
Oi cekting - Medline VE oll r. Je eer von .E., Borough Surveyor. 
EOC ek eC. | ID HUANG 0 oniract NG.it. —Iron, ce. A 
TF Thwaites ; i } : i ae pee Vipau & Headly, Leicester . ‘ - £2942 % 9 
Bets Souk Gro 6 BUSWELL & ROLLETT, Leicester (accepted ) mt292 19 6 
©. T. GIBBONS (accepted 4 j ‘ S4b)3,7254.0° 0 Contract No. 2.—Oils, Paints, &c. 
R. S. Smith ; 1 ; : . 3,059 0 0 E. H. Butler, Leicester ‘ e l2oenR 2 
Architect’s estimate . ; ; , ; 5 34,500.00 0 Als Jey BUTLER & SONS, Leicester (accepted) pela] BO 
Contract No. 3.—Brushes, &c. 

KEMPSFORD. The late R. J. Clarke’s Trustees, Leicester es 

for Erecting House and Shop at Kempsford, Gloucestershire, Contract No. gintimber, &e. 
for the Trustees of the late Mr. James Tytherleigh. Mr. T. & H. Herbert, Leicester : ‘ é PAZEL IQ TF 
ae ay Drew, M.S.A., Architect, 22 Victoria Street, J. Stableford, Leicester - . } ‘ ‘ 128 KF 9 
Swindon. W. Gimson & Sons, Leicester . ( ° 2n24Q 7IG4 

JOSEPH POUTING, Kingsdown (accepted) . . - £28970 0 James Beal & Son, Leicester. : - 241 12 4 
Seven Tenders were received. GREEN & PARR, Leicester (accepted ) :  OLST a EL 


A. ATTWOOD & CO. 


(LATE SALMON, BARNES & CO.), 
so a MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIREPROOF SCREENS 


FOR CUTTING OFF PROSCENIUMS 


THEATRES, PUBLIC HALLS, &c. 


ESTIMATES and DESIGNS on APPLICATION, 


~ ULVERSTON, LANCASHIRE. 


Te y c sit me 


Z ATT 


ct 


fl 7 TT mania i =f l| % i ae London Office :—20 Bucklersbury, E.C, 
FLOORS GUARANTEED. Contracts of any Magnitude 
Large Stocks Always Kept. X THE X Executed at Short Notice. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 60, 


A. Hi. GHAR Y, Manager (late of GEARY & WALKER). 
PARQUETRY, ‘“ DOWELLED,” “ TONGUED AND GROOVED,” ‘SECRET JOINT,” AND OTHER FLOORINGS. 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Mathematically Accurate, by Special Machinery. 


Geary *S : Pa tent laa In vincible 33 System Every Block Gouble-Re ya pe Substructure by 


BLOCKS IMMOVABLE. 
Speciality: OAK and DARK OAK. Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 


Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


address: 22 & 24 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, $.W. west HaRTLePoo. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
KEY NSHAM. | LONDON. 
For Works to Brislington Brook, for the Keynsham Rural | For Repairs and Alterations to Drainage, Water-Closess, Soil 
Sanitary Authority. and Water-Pipes, Gullies, Sinks, &c., at Parish Street 
W. Kingston i 5 : : ; oe tng) On Workhouse, for the Guardians of St. Olave’s Union. 
W. HICKERY (acce pled ae : ; ‘ a7 a.50. 0 0 Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 19A Tooley 
W. Mugford ; . . s. (20780 10 Street, S.E. 
KING'S NORTON. Car Bellchambers, Rotherhithe New Road .£726 I0 © 
For Building Boundary Walls at West Heath, for the King’s W. F. Russell, Bermondsey . 680 0 0 
Norton Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. R. GODFREY, Smith & Barnes, Bermondsey Square. . . 660 0 oO 
Surveyor, Valentine Road, King’s Heath. A. White & Co., Rotherhithe . «1 SPOLAS ES 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham tutte, BAAS RS) H. J. Greenwood, Arthur Street West, E.G 570 0 © 
E. Giles, Camp Hill . A : - a4 oon ae eo J. Bullers, Bermondsey : . > SRO Oo es 
am Wilkinson, Moseley : 3 f A woA7O IO. 3 W. H. P ritchard, Tooley Street . . ’ - 543 9 90 
Curra'l & Lewis, Birmingham  . , : 7. .404°10' *O H. Hatt, Borough » 537, Co 
Gowing & Ingram, Birmingham . "  AGs. 0.50 W. & H. CASTLE, Red Cross Street (accepted yy 530. oo 
WaLton Bros., Smethwick (accepted) . . 456 © ©| For Erection of Four New Cubicles for Aged Married Couples, 
LEEK. at Tanner Street Workhouse, for the Guardians of St. 
For Improvement Works, Woodcroft Road, Leek. Rk Heese ple NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 
‘ A . 21 re} 19A looley street, 
Beene enone tarred fee) “£316 9 Spencer & Co., Fenchurch Street - : Petts a O 
LICHFIELD. C. W. Bellchambers, Rotherhithe New Road .°125 0 © 
For Hot-water Apparatus for St. Michael’s Schools, Lichfield. J. Riches, Walworth . 5 _ yeoetowo 
Mr. L. SHEPPARD, Architect, Worcester. ‘A. White & Co., Rotherhithe : 2S een 
HENRY HOPE, Birmingham (accepted) . od 71 TOGO H. Hart, Borough 2 | EIOskO Ui 
: LONDON. iS | Greenwood, Arthur Street West, EG . '¥05 @ to 
For Laying Floors and Fixing Wooden Screens for Board and W. & H. Castle, Red Cross Street. : a 
Waiting Rooms, Tanner ‘Street Workhouse, for the Guar- J. Bullers, Bermondsey . . . ° - 98 0 oO 
dians of St. Olave’s Union. Messrs. NEWMAN & NEW- W. H. Pritchard, Tooley Street . . , - 9610 © 
MAN, Architects, 19A Tooley Street, S.E. Smith & Barnes, Bermondsey Square. : sy 5.30 OS 
Spencer & Co., Fenchurch Street __. ‘f404 11.8 W. F. Russell, Bermondsey’. - . . ae 9a 
Cc. W. Bellchambers, Rotherhithe New Road . 398 oO oO J. ALMOND (accepted ) . . . . OP OEO* 
J. Riches, Walworth . . 396 © O| For Erecting Horse Repository and Employés Dwellings, for 
H. J. Greenwood, Arthur Street West, EC 1335, 60 BO Mr. George Cox. Mr. CHARLES H. FLACK, Architect, 
J. Bullers, Bermondsey : mR 2ORLO-" O 9 Bedird Row. 
Smith & Barnes, Bermondsey Square. ; Sac ie Ome Patrick & Son . ; : é ; ; £8, rer oo 
H; Hart, Borough) as" "." )/ See oad OO Patman & Fotheringham. . =: . 7,973 0 O 
fe Almond a : b 4 Siee) Or Xe) Smith ‘ : ; 4 ; ; is ~ Y,fsO™O" <0 
W. & H. Castle, Red Cross ‘Street ; : . §3907°80 <0 Higgs & Hill . . i ; i ; , 73340" 0 
A. White & Co., Rotherhithe  . : ; x. 290 HOA O Mortar ; , ; ‘ i ; : . 7,268 CO oO 
W. F. Russell, Bermondsey : 2 |, 289), 0. 20 Woodward : : : ‘ ; : . 7,200 0 0 
W. H. PRITCHARD, Tooley Street (accepted) : 265 oO. O Jackson & Todd : j bs E 2 3 21001 FO. 0 
For Supply of Surface-condensers, &c, at the Crossness Lawrence . ‘ ° ‘ : : : OIOO 40 20 
Pumping Station, for the Metropolitan Board of Works, | Downs. : : : : ;  F7O"sO 5,0 
J. Watt & SON (accepted) : : ‘ i £3;450080' 0 Scrivener & Co. : : : : : . 6809-0 0 
GREGSON SS GRECS aaa 


SEPARATE PATENT HANGER. 


PERFECTUM DOWN- SPOUTS. 


The above can be had from the Patentee, 


C 47 BATA STREET, BOLTON, Lancashire; 


WEES ‘ aS ie A See Gs Also from the principal Ironmongers and Lead Merchants WF 7a 
throughout the country. For Bolting to any other make of Pipe,. 
See Iilustrated Advertisement first week in each month. to project them from the Wall. 
SYSTEM OF 
HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 
Is THE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATES. 


GREEN SLATES from the MOSS RIGG QUARRIES, TILBERTHWAITE, CONISTON. 
BLUE SLATES from the STONE DYKES and WHINNY HOW QUARRIES, near ULVERSTON. 
PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
The WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATE CO., Lim., 


HORTON LANE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
GBONDOW _ OFPPICH:—20 sBUCHELARSBU RY ..4 .C. 
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‘SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON— continued. WILLESDEN. 

For Erection of a Warehouse, Granite Wharf, Wapping. Mr. | For Completing Two Residences, Craven Park, Willesden. 
H. A. ALEXANDER, Architect, 72 Cannon Street, E.C. Mr. WALTER HALL, Surveyor, 38 Chancery Lane. 
Quantities by Mr. E. A. B. Crockett, 6 Poultry, E.C. F. T. Chincken . ‘ ; ; , ; . £652 Pie 

Linn . - «£1,855 9 9} FT. Wicks ae Ces. fs 586 0 Oo 
j.& J. Kreeawoud eee i in, calle ad ne Ber, 937c0.r 0 G. S. Archer ; » Cone CL»  2e560r Of.0 
. E. Nightingale. 4 A ‘ : o% 3,580 “Orn0 T. Maling . ’ ‘ ‘ i } 3 . 549 0 0 
Outhwaite & Son. d : ; 1,48 3° 10) 50 E, Snooks . t ; j ’ , ; . 520 0 0 

for Wood Carriageway, York Sihne Footways, &c , Walworth jeEarhtt. ©, : 2 ; , 5 ae esi GunO 20 

Road Improvement, for the Metropolitan Board of Works. J. Sharp : : ; : ; : , 510. On.0 
Dickenson & Co... ; , , ; t 22530040" G G. A. Sexton ; ‘ : - F : - 490 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. : : ; : ; ee OTaAT Ba Talbot . “ A : A : : 4 a 485 'VO»-0 
Stubbs. ; ; 3 3 : & 2,013.0 1.0 J. M. Goodwin . : ; 2 3 : . 480 0 O 
Turner & Son . , : ae , ser De Teen) G. Baines . ; : ‘ é ; . 405°°0 0 
Hindle & Morrish . ; F J1t,549 0 0 W. & G. Jenkins . ‘ ; : : {y's6d8 00 
Biccs, Birmingham (accepted) , : ent O 140 gO BURLING & WooD (accepted | Soe - . » 227.0810 

MARGATE. 

For Building Jubilee Clock Tower, Margate. Mr. ERNEST SANDIACRE. 

KAUFMANN, Architect. Quantities by Messrs. Stoner & | For Building Springfield Mills, with Boiler and Engine-houses, 

Sons, 8 Blomfield Street, Oe ne Chimney Shaft, Boundary Walls, and Out Offices at Sandi- 
joseph Wales, Margate . ; 5 4 H7sor 18 ses acre, for Mr. T. Hooley, J.P. Mr. J. SHELDON, Architect, 
Herbert Stiff, Dover ; Y 1,695 0 0 Darley House, Long Eaton. Quantities by Architect. 
Cloak & Weston, Westgate-on- Sean ‘ = iss rerzeo T. Cosham, Newark-on-Trent , é 4 17,400 O Oo 
W. J. Adcock, Dover 5 : Lap t,53a8 0" O J. Greenwood, Mansfield : : 2 17,300 0 O 
Frederick Péarce, Westgate-on- “Seal : nt, 485 7020 A. Brown, Derby ; : : ‘ . - 16,966 0 o 
W. W. Martin, Ramsgate i , ; 5. ARTIC AS. Ko) 10) W. Walkerdine, Derby . ‘ : ‘ - 16,800 0 o 
James T. Farley, Kensal Green, W. : SHEL 455e17 EO E. Wood, Derby . : ; ‘ ; - 16,620" 0° %0 

ater Cre ip Dickinson, Derby ° : , : . 16,344 10 0 

For Works at St. Faith’s Union Workbetse Norwich. . Fa eee tt ; : ix). a0 ys 2 nf 
Howe & Son, Horsford. - + +475 19 9} Oscroft & Labram, Nottingham . . . 15,449 0 0 
NOTTINGHAM. W. Needham, Loughborough : : < PIS, 183 OO 

for Building Stabling at the Shoulder of Mutton Inn, Baxter- G. A. Pillatt, Nottingham =.» ss 15;T4T 0 0 

gate, Nottingham. H. Vickers, Nottingham . . : : EU 15052* 40 No 
J. G. Thomas, Nottingham . ; ; : Ae a wae C. Moult, Stapleford ot he 2 : FeTS;COO" 07 6 
F. J. Middleton, Nottingham . . ~- - 233 9 0 J. Brown, LongEaton . |. . . ~ $4,968 9 0 
J. G. Thomas, Nottingham . MEE | 98 FO BO RNG J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham. we gett e £4027 Soo 
B. Keeling, Hyson Green . ‘ . 225 0 0 J. W. Priestley, Nottingham . : : - 14,840 13 0 
G. & J. CLirsHam, Norwell (accepted Pee aot bay | J Seam wlottinghamias 1) 9 ee 14,484 9 0 
C. Taylor, Long Eaton . : 3 i 4.050807 6 

PETERBOROUGG. G. Youngman, Long Eaton . : : . %3,09044 OVO 

for Hot-water Apparatus for a Street Shed for the Great Bott, Nottingham . : é . 13,460 0 0 
Northern Railway Company, Peterborough. Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham : ; 41 1:33300MOmO 

Henry Hops, Birmingham (accepted). Architect’s estimate : : : . 14,500 0 0 


TRADE MARK. 


‘LUX-CALOR.” 


Ink C EGRESS 


NEW PATENT APPARATUS 


Ea EE: AT IW! Gr 
VENTILATING LARGE. BUILDINGS BY GAS. 


Requires no Flue or Chimney; is easily fitted at small cost, and is the 
most Eeonomical method of obtaining Heat, the consumption of Gas 
being small for the heat given off. 

It is constructed on scientific principles, so that it does not give 
off any smoke or smell, and it is strong and durable, the principal 
parts being made of Copper. 


PRICHE £8 &s. 


Further Particulars ean be had of the Manufacturers, 


RITCHIE & CO. 


i \ Office and Show-room: King William St., B.C. 
SCALE ONE AND A QUARTER INCH TO he WORKS :-SOUTHWARK, LON DON. 
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PORTSMOUTH. 
For Making Road at Fratton, Portsmouth. Messrs, RAKE, 
Son & COGSWELL, Surveyors, Portsea. 


W. Ward . . : ’ ; , : Ai oy po Ma OWL) 

T. Bassett . . ’ : : : : . OOS "6 =O 

Evans Bros. : : . : : : han Of yo Rye) 

Light Bros. . . : . . : . CA OTA a), a) 

rial . : . ° . . : 2 020-6, 
RIPON. 


For Excavation and Construction of a Byewash to the Lumley 
Moor Reservoir, with the necessary Wires, Bridge Abut- 
ments, Sidewalling, &c., and Erection of a Stone Wall 
and Boundary Fence. 

G. MARSHALL, Darlington (accepfed ) . . £994 11 4 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Johnson’s Patent Axle Pulley.—Everyone is familiar with 
the common principle adopted for window sashes. Cords are 
attached to the sashes, and weights are attached to the other 
end of the cords. It is impossible to be ignorant of the 
principle, as the cords too often break and call attention to 
window arrangements in a manner anything but pleasant. The 
wheel that the cord runs on is generally the cause of the mis- 
chief, by getting out of order, frequently by becoming a fixture 
through rust, and, when once fixed, the cord is forced over the 
wheel, and the friction causes breakage. We have become 
accustomed to see patents innumerable for nearly every article 
connected with fitting and furnishing, but it is something novel 
to see a patent axle pulley for windows. Anyone who expects 
some elaborate piece of mechanism in Mr. Johnson’s (Welling- 
ton Street, Glasgow) axle pulley because it is patent will be 
surprised that it possesses no wonderful mechanism. It is very 
simple, and such an improvement on old methods that it cannot 
failto be universally adopted. It was only brought out last 
year, and it is now being introduced to notice in London. 
Architects, however, of highest standing in the United Kingdom 
have already recognised its merits and advantages, and 
this in a practical manner. In this patent a_ pulley- 
box when fixed is closed by a face-plate of brass 
which protects the box, and also the screws that fasten 
the pulley-box to the woodwork. This face-plate is easily 
removed and the wheel, axle, and bushes can be taken 
out and oiled. It is recommended that this should be done 
once in the year, and the sash willthen always run with ease, 


silently, and without friction. “All the workmanship: is of a 
first-class character. Of course size and also quality is varied 
as required. Among other advantages the axles and bushes. 
are protected from dust and damp, and the wheels are inter- 
changeable and can be changed at any time to suit various 
kinds of cords and chains. It is, however, easy to judge of the 
axle pulley, particularly by applying for a sample one, which 
we believe can be had by any architect on application. 

Gregson’s Perfectum Wall Pipes.—The Perfectum wall- 
pipes and separate patent hangers owe their origin to an 
exceedingly practical cause. Mr. James Gregson, of Bath 
Street, Bolton, has’ had over thirty years’ experience as 
a house-painter and decorator, and his experience has 
been of the great amount of property damaged and dis- 
figured for the want of a more perfect down spout or 
wall pipe, with also simpler means for fixing and dis- 
connecting them when needful. The patent was awarded a 
certificate of merit by the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 
at the Health Exhibition, Bolton, in connection with the 
annual congress, September 1887. The pipes are a protection 
against damage and disfigurement of outside walls ; also of the 
plaster and paperhangings inside rooms, through defective 
down spouts. ‘They are very easy to fix and renew, because 
the nails, which are always intended to remain in the wall, are 
first driven into a joint, and the pipes having a 7-inch socket 
for sliding to a joint saves drilling and plugging. The pipes 
hang on the nails just 1 inch from the wall, to convey any 
escaping water clear down the pipe without wetting the wall, 
and that they may be painted all round. The ears are madeto 
project the pipes 1 inch only ; but this can be increased to pro- 
ject them clear of string courses, &c., with separate bolted 
hangers if so ordered, or can be cast on flat for recessing into. 
the wall if desired. This patent is especially useful in fixing 
and removing soil and stove pipes when they need cleaning 
out, &c. The separate patent hangers can be at once bolted to 
the ears of any other maker’s pipes, of any size, round or 
square; old or new. When bolted they project the pipe 14 inch, 
so as to paint them all round and keep the walls dry, same as 
the “Perfectum pipe.” They are fixed in the same manner, 
and special ones can be had for increasing the distance from 
the wall when desired. 

Patent Tubular Reversible Mortice Lock.—This lock ot 
Messrs. George Salter & Co., of West Bromwich, was awarded 
a prize medal at the London Building Exhibitions of 1886 and 
1887. It is designed for fitting to doors, with only the trouble 


A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £75, 


“FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING. 


ATTA 


HARRINGTON’S 


PATENT 


TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 
THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS, 


“The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simple air, easy of management, and mel- 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. ... 
Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887, 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. HARRINGTON & C0. 


COVENTRY. 


PADADRDADRARARARY WII ISS 


London Address: 
398 Eulham Road, S.W. 


rose hulf round and screw to door. 
furniture. 
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of boring a circular hole, and a slight cut for receiving the fore 
and striking plates. It can be used as a night latch ; the key 
will do the work of the handle. It can be used with handles 
on both sides or on one side only, or without handle at all. 
The sash-fastener protector is another of the firm’s specialities, 
preventing a sash being opened from the outside by the use of 
a knife, &c. The Lancaster pneumatic door-check is an 
ingenious device for preventing slamming, &c. Another 
patent is devoted to steel pipe hooks. Special care is taken to 
secure a strong neck and a good square shoulder. 

Hardwood Mouldings.—We have received a sample box 
of mouldings from Messrs. John Eede Butt & Sons, of the 
Steam Moulding Works, Brighton and Littlehampton. The 
samples in oak, walnut, and other woods show clean and 
smooth workmanship, well adapted also to receive a high 
polish. They are particularly well suited for all architectural 
purposes, as any effect can be produced from a good design and 
from judicious combinations, and any special pattern designed 
can be worked to. The attempt on the part of the firm to 
break down the monopoly which foreigners have hitherto 
enjoyed deserves support, as good material and good workman- 
ship are secured. Moreover, it will be some time before the 
foreign markets can turn out work in such good taste, All the 
samples, from those of plain character to the more elaborate and 
enriched mouldings, are artistic and ornamental; a different 
thing from work that aspires to be high art, but in which a 
cheap and tawdry splendour only is achieved. Where employ- 
ment of mouldings begins and ends is not to be reckoned up in 
a few words. The quantity consumed yearly in making picture- 
frames is alone enormous. But besides picture-frames and such 
like, there is hardly any woodwork used in buildings where 
good mouldings cannot be effectively employed. And none 
could be better suited than these for architectural details—for 
architrave mouldings, cornices, transoms, strings, panelling, &c. 
Besides domestic work, they are used largely in all large build- 
ings such as churches, schools, public buildings, and institu- 
tions. From the samples may be seen how great a scope there 
is for originality in ornamental treatment, because of the variety 
of design that can be applied, and according to architects’ sec- 
tions, the colours that can be contrasted and combined, and 
the style of surface finish. This latter constitutes an aid to 
decoration in itself. The fine smooth surface can be left in its 
natural state, which is beautiful in itself, or the finest polish 
may be applied, which in another way enhances the beauty of 
well-grained woods. 
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The attention of Architects is called to this Patent Lock Furniture as being the simpl l 
found in Door Furniture still further enhances its value. 
djustment is obtained, then push on 
They are as easily taken off as they are fixed, they cannot get out of order, 
d Price Lists on application. 


requisite in a perfect mechanical device, the total absence of defects usually 
of lock, slip on rose, and screw the loose nut upon spindle until the right a 


Samples an 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW was able on Tuesday to 
refer to the great increase in the business of the Clyde Naviga- 
tion Trust, which his lordship considered as the best index 
of the return of prosperity to the city. It appears that during 
the last six months the Trust attained its greatest prosperity 
as regards revenue. During no previous six months was there 
so large a revenue. At the present time there is an increase of 
9,5792. as compared with the corresponding six months of last 
year, the figures being 142,459/. and 152,038/. In order te 
accompingdale the, traffic it is intended to provide additionad 
sheds. 


THE first sods of the new steel-works of the Dowlais Com- 
pany at Cardiff were cut on Monday. The works are to cost 
500,000/. It is anticipated that the establishment of the works 
at Cardiff will give a strong impetus to trade. 


_ THE Dundee Works Committee have resolved to proceed 
immediately with the extension of the Esplanade at an estimated 
cost of 15,0004, 


AT the Guildhall on Saturday thirty-three journeymen and 
seven master plumbers received certificates of registration by 
the Plnmbers’ Company, having attended for the purpose from 
the following places:—Nottingham, Folkestone, Clacton-on- 
Sea, Hertford, Manchester, Chippenham, Southsea, Bristo}, 
Maidstone, Norwich, Wells, Trowbridge, Wantage, Exeter, 
Cambridge, Romsey, and Bath. 


EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS have been made to the Wandsworth 
and Clapham Infirmary, Messrs. Wilson, Son & Aldwinckle 
being the architects. Special attention has been paid to the 
ventilation, Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s system having been 
adopted. The drains and soil-pipes are also ventilated with the 
air-pump ventilators. 


THE ,Wirral Highway Board have sent in an account of 
6207, to Mr. .Walker, contractor for the Manchester Ship 


Tue PATENT GUM AND RUBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘Adamanta’”’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices wilf 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited,—Address, 18 Billites 
Street, London. 


CABINET, BUILDERS’, AND 


MADE IN BRASS, WOOD, AND CHINA. 
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5 FURNISHING BRASSFOUNDERS, 
Lonpon SHow-Rooms: 40 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


N.3.—The Show-Rooms, both in London and Birmingham. are replete with Patterns of every description of Brass Foundry. Buyers are respectfully invited to inspect 
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est and most reliable yet offered to the public, and whilst embracing all the featares 
In fixing insert the spindle into feNower 
the other knob, the key passing through the nut and rose, tsa 
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WOOD CARVINGS. 
All Styles executed for the Trade at Specie 
Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
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Canal, for extraordinary expenses incurred by the heavy traffic 
of machinery passing on to the Ship Canal Works. Mr. 
Walker refuses to pay the account, on the ground that it is 
excessive, and the Highway Board on Monday resolved to 
press for payment. The whole of this sum was spent by the 
Board during two months alone, when the roads were consider- 
ably cut up. 


ADDITIONAL ENTRANCES are being erected at the Kenning- 
ten Oval Cricket Ground. Norton’s patent registering turnstiles 
have been employed at these grounds for upwards of twenty 
years, and Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, of Bunhill Row, 
London, have just furnished four more turnstiles for the new 
entrances. Among the awards published tast week of the 
Newcastle Exhibition was a bronze medal to Messrs. Le Grand 
& Sutcliff for the excellent working of their Norton’s improved 
patent turnstile, twelve of which were employed at the different 
€ntrances to the exhibition. 


ST. MARY’s ORPHANAGE, which is maintained by the West- 
minster Diocesan Education Fund, is about to be furnished 
with an improved water supply. 15,000 gallons per diem are 
needed for the requirements of the establishment, and this is to 
be drawn from an artesian-bored tube well, 500 feet deep, just 
completed. This boring has proved the total depth of the 
tertiary formation in this locality to be considerably deeper 
than was anticipated from the most recent geological calcula- 
tions. The London clay, together with overlying ground, was 
223 feet thick, while the Reading beds and Thanet sand added 
a further 78 feet, so that the chalk was not struck until a 
depth of 301 feet had been reached. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, hydraulic engineers, of 
Bunhill Row, London. 

THE /EOLUS WATERSPRAY GENERAL VENTILATING GAS 
AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COMPANY, 124 High Hol- 
born, W.C., are ever enlarging their borders, and the technical 
writer has enough to do to keep pace with their ceaseless flow 
of useful novelties. Of two of the latest of these, the “ Inlet Air 
Warmer” and the “ Clamond Incandescent Gas Light,” we have 
already given notices. To a firm so enterprising it is not to be 
surprised that a very large share of the ventilating, lighting, and 
heating of important public and private buildings should fall ; 
and one rarely sees a weekly return of amounts of tenders with- 
out meeting with this firm’s name amongst the lists of successful 
competitors. Amongst other public buildings that have recently 
and wholly been treated with the Aolus system of heating, 
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cooling, and ventilating may be enumerated the Public Hall, 
Monmouth ; the Albert Idiot Asylum, Lancaster; the New Bank, 
Lancaster ; and the Great College of Aberystwith. This last, 
which is now rising like a Phoenix from its ashes, under the 
skilful care of Mr. J. P. Seddon, is probably the most extensive 
work to which the /Zolus system has been applied, and bids 
fair to mark an epoch in the ventilating and heating science of 
our own day. An electric light installation on an extensive 
scale at the mansion of the Rey. H. Cart, at Upper Norwood, 
indicates the progress of the firm in another direction. The 
new “‘Clamond Incandescent Gas Light” has been introduced 
by the Aolus Company, thereby justifying the addition of 
“gas” to their other engineering branches and titles. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


SESSIONS for the renewal of music-hall licenses were held last 
week in Leeds. A license was granted to the Coliseum, where 
the necessary alterations had been effected, on condition that 
one point that might cause a crush in a panic should be recti- 
fied. Alterations had been effected in the exits of the Victoria 
Hall, and the license was renewed on condition that the gallery 
should not be used. The same was the case with the Albert 
Hall. At the Assembly Rooms, New Briggate, the dress circle 
and gallery were not to be used. The renewal of the Varieties 
license was made subject to certain structural alterations being 
completed in six weeks. Other licenses were renewed condi. 
tionally or the consideration deferred, but licenses were refused 
to the Princess Palace, the Circus, the People’s Hall, and the 
Hunslet Mechanics’ Institute, where required alterations had 
not been carried out. The Justices had passed the following 
resolutions :—That the question of the alterations ordered to be 
done be referred to the Music Halls Committee of the Justices, 
with instructions to them to see that the alterations are properly 
made and carried out; and that a plan of all the rooms licensed, 
and approaches thereto, be deposited with the Magistrates’ 
clerk. That licensed persons be requested to supply the Com- 
mittee with authority to enter all licensed places freely, at any 
time, to see that the regulations are carried out there. At a 
former meeting the magistrates decided to add to the licenses 
these two clauses :—That during the time that the room so 
licensed is open to the public, all approaches, staircases, and 
passages within the building be kept entirely free from ob- 
struction; and that no seats, whether movable or otherwise, 
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will be permitted in any of the alleys, gangways, or passages 
within the room so licensed. That all the doors of the said 
room, and all doors of the building giving exit therefrom, be 
kept free from all obstructions whatever, and constantly in such 
a state as to be available for instant free public egress. 


ON Saturday application was made at the Wolverhampton 
Police Court for a renewal of the theatrical license for the Star 
Theatre. The magistrates repaired to the building, made a 
personal inspection, and on returning heard the evidence of the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. Berrington, who said he considered that 
the theatre was, speaking generally, safe, but it was desirable 
that there should be a copious water supply and a sufficient 
number of fire-extinguishers at hand. The Bench said they had 
taken an unusual course in personally inspecting the means of 
egress from the Star Theatre. They had unanimously come to 
the conclusion that the exits were sufficiently wide for all general 
purposes. They, however, could only grant a license for one 
month, in order that the lessee might complete his arrangements 
for laying on an adequate water supply before the yearly license 
was granted. 


_ A THEATRICAL license was granted for the wooden circus 
in Conway Street, Birkenhead. It was stated that the building 
was 100 feet long by 76 feet wide and 36 feet high. It had a 
frontage of 76 feet to Conway Street, where the principal entrance 
doors, eight feet wide, were situated, and that the boxes could 
be cleared of their occupants in less than a minute. On each 
side of the building there were doors so wide that a coach and 
four horses could be driven through them. The building was 
erected under the special supervision of the Borough Surveyor, 
and had been sanctioned by him as a fit and proper place for 
the purpose for which it was used. 

A TEMPORARY license of six weeks has been granted for 
Newsome’s Circus, Edinburgh, a building which has been 
erected in place of that which was burned down last Sep- 
tember. 

A PANIC took place on Wednesday night in the Edinburgh 
Theatre Royal, which fortunately was not attended with loss of 
life. A person in the back gallery was climbing up a water-pipe 
to get a better view, when the pipe broke, and a large jet of 
water rose with a hissing noise. A cry of “ Fire!” was raised. 
The gallery was densely packed, and confusion ensued. The 
people in the gallery rushed for the exit doors, and the pit, 
startled out of its composure, did the same. A number of the 
occupants of the circle made for the door, but the majority 


stood to their seats, and this had a somewhat reassuring effect. 
Fortunately, the theatre is well provided with exits, and the 
rush of people in no wise blocked them, though, it should be 
said, many were crushed. When the excitement had subsided, 
many of the people afterwards returned to the theatre. Not 2 
few of the ladies, who had kept their seats during the panic, 
left, however, as soon as order was restored. 


ON Tuesday afternoon a fire broke out among the scenery Te) 
the Theatre Royal, Belfast. Those in the building used a smalk 
hose effectively until the arrival of the brigade, and soon after- 
wards the flames were completely quenched without much 
damage having been done. 


MR. JOHN SPILLER, late assistant chemist of the War Depart- 
ment, writes :—‘ I was present on Wednesday night, 28th 
December, at that which proved to be the last performance 
for the present of Geoffrey Thorn’s capital pantomime’ of 
Whittington and his Cat, at the Grand Theatre, Islington, 
and left when it was over, at about 11.30 pm. The unfor- 
tunate calamity that happened an hour or two later adds one 
more to the number of conflagrations of ‘unknown origin,’ 
which at varying intervals force themselves upon the public 
attention. Two points occur to me as worthy of consideration 
in similar circumstances. The first is, that the theatre should 
not have been left for the night in the charge of a single fire- 
man, but always two watchmen should be employed ; one man 
being quite unable to cope with the first outbreak and give the 
signal for help. The second is far more important. I noticed 
that coloured fires were as usual burnt in the side wings during 
the transformation scene. This practice commonly necessitates 
the storage of these dangerous commodities on the premises, 
the self-inflammable charazter of which is not sufficiently recog- 
nised. The fact is well known to the authorities of the War 
Department, is recorded both in Fownes’s and in Bloxham’s 
manuals of chemistry, and I myself was in 1860 the spectator 
of a spontaneous ignition of red fire at the Royal Arsenal, and 
published the fact many years ago in the Chemical News, be- 
sides referring to it again later in a public discussion, at which 
Captain Sir Massey Shaw presided, in the meeting room of the 
Society of Arts. Now, it does not appear from inquiries I have 
made that adequate precautions are yet taken at the theatres 
to guard against this hidden danger. The destruction of the 
Standard Theatre (October 21st, 1866) after a performance of 
Der Freischiitz, may have been due to this cause—spontaneous 
inflammation of the red fire—and nobody knows how many 
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theatres besides, of those put down to ‘fires of unknown 
erigin.’ ” 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Birmingham Magistrates was 
Reld on Wednesday, when a report from the sub-committee 
which was appointed some months ago to inspect the various 
theatres and music-halls of the town was presented. The sub- 
committee stated in detail the alterations which, in accordance 
with their suggestions, had been or were about to be made in 
those buildings for the purpose of ensuring greater safety in 
ease of fire. They also pointed out that, contrary to the belief 
ef that body, the Watch Committee had power of themselves 
#0 insist upon better exits. 


AT the meeting of the Manchester City Justices on Wed- 
sesday the Committee appointed to visit the theatres and other 
places of amusement in the city presented their report. They 
stated that several alterations had been suggested in the various 
theatres, and some of them had been made, while in the other 
eases satisfactory undertakings had been given that they should 
be carried out. At the present moment the theatres were in 
such a state as to warrant the Committee recommending to the 
Fustices that all the licenses should be renewed on certain con- 
ditions. The Mayor said the theatres had been visited to see 
rf the instructions had been carried out, and the result was 
fairly satisfactory. One recommendation was that the passages 
er corridors should not be obstructed by chairs or seats of any 
kind. It was understood that there was an obstruction caused 
at Exeter in one of the passages by a pay-box, and he was glad 
to say that the committee’s recommendation here had been 
acted upon. Whatever alterations the proprietors of the 
theatres were unable to make before the pantomime season 
began, they had undertaken to do before the licenses expired. 
Ultimately the report was adoped, and the meeting ended. 


THE EDINBURGH CABLE TRAMWAYS. 


MAJOR-GENERAL HUTCHINSON, R.E., Board of Trade 
Inspector, has made an official inspection of the new cable 
tramway line. The party met at the south end of Hanover 
Street, says the Sco¢swzan, where the cable tramway begins, 
and the inspector, accompanied by the other gentlemen, walked 
over the entire track to Golden Acre, and made a careful 
examination of the line, especially at the places where curves 
occurred. When the company arrived at Golden Acre a car 


was waiting. After it had been inspected by the major-general, 
the company seated themselves in it, and were at once conveyed 
to Hanover Street on the up line, and back again on the 
down or west line. The car was run at the rate of about four 
miles an hour, and the ride proved exceedingly pleasant 
and smooth, the vehicle taking the curves quite easily 
and without any jerking. The inspector tested the breaks 
on the car, both coming up and going down the incline, 
letting the cable go for this purpose. The results were highly 
gratifying, the car stopping almost immediately on the applica- 
tion of the brake. At the close the inspector expressed his 
satisfaction with the working of the brakes. A visit was then 
paid to the company’s works situated in Henderson Row, 
where a very minute inspection was made of the eight newly- 
built cars, which were much admired by the major-general 
the only alteration he suggested regarding them being that the 
steps might be made a little wider. The two engines which 
drive the cable next received his attention. In regard to these, 
he suggested that a cage should be put over the “ governors.” 
The result of the inspection was considered to be highly 
gratifying to the company. A large number of the public wit- 
nessed the running of the car, and great satisfaction was 
expressed at the successful completion of the project and 
the prospect of the system being soon in operation. The line 
was open for public traffic on Monday, January2. 

The wire cable system of tramways had its origin in San 
Francisco, where the streets have gradients as steep as I in 6. 
This was as early as 1873. Cable tramways were introduced 
into New Zealand in 1860, and since that time they have been 
laid with more or less success in many towns in America and 
Australia. The first cable tramway in this country is that 
which is now working at Highgate Hill, London. When the 
Edinburgh Street Tramway Company got its Bill in 1871, part 
of it had reference to the supply of the northern district with 
the same convenient means of transit which has proved such a 
boon to other parts of the city. But the gradients were seen to 
be too steep for horse-haulage of cars, and an omnibus service 
was put on instead between Princes’ Street, Stockbridge, and 
Trinity, and has been maintained ever since. The Northern 
Tramways Company obtained an Act in 1844 authoris- 
ing the construction of a cable line for the northern 
districts, but for various reasons the project hung fire 
until the end of last year, when it was taken energetic- 
ally up and brought so far to a successful issue. In the 

neantime only the first section of the undertaking provided 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE 


_ he destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
* PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, andits SURROUNDINGS —in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
fcenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


@riffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 
E{ tasts as long aa the wood itself. 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can avply it. 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva~ 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

f work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


FIREPROOF PAINT. 


ALL COLOURS. 


The Fireproof 


Et prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 
ké toes mot crack, peel, or rub oft. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


Grom Messrs. E, GOODALL & CO., 13, 15 & 17 King Street. Police Street, and Lower Broughton, [ From 8. 0. LOWE & SON, Hause Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
Manchester : November 28, 1887, | All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. 

DwAR SIRS,—With reference to your favour of the 26th inst.. we have to report that, with | Dear Sirs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
regard to your Aquol Paint, which we used on the buildings of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
Manchester, in our opinion it has stood the weather very well, and is much fresher and brighter that both your"* Aquol”’ Paint, and also your ‘* Pyrodene”’ Fireproof Paint, have given great 
appearance than we anticipated it would be at the close of the Exhibition. We consider, | satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure. 
We consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 

To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 8. C. LOWE & SON. 


| All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this _ 


especially as regards outside work, that the results are most satisfactory. We have, before reply- 

ing to you, asked the architects what their opinion is, and they confirm ours to the fall, and we 

shell be glad if this expression thereof is of any service to you in extending the use of your 

mo terials,_Yours truly, E. GOODALL & CO. 
To Mesi#s. Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 
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in the Act has been completed—viz., that between Princes’ 
Street, by way of Hanover Street, Dundas Street, Pitt Street, 
and Inverleith Row to Golden Acre—a distance of about a mile 
and three-quarters. 
to the long-suffering Stockbridge people has yet to be solved. 
The wheel track of the tramway is precisely the same as that 
for ordinary cars. The cable lines have, however, what looks 
like an open third rail placed in the centre of the track. This 
forms the roof of a strong concrete tube, placed under the 
roadway in which the cable works. In this tube, which is a 
foot deep and 9g inches wide, strong cast-iron frames are im- 
bedded at intervals of 3 feet 6 inches. The upper por- 
tions of these frames support rolled steel beams specially 
designed to receive vertical strains in the roadway 
and tortional strains from the gripper attachment 
when passing round curves. It is the tops of these steel 
beams firmly bolted to the cast-iron frames which form the 
longitudinal opening in the centre of the track five-eighths of 
an inch wide. At distances of about forty-nine feet apart on 
the straight portions of the road recesses are made in the tube, 
in which are placed vertical pulleys to support the cable. 
Hatches are made at each of these places for the purpose of 
obtaining access to the pulleys for renewal or lubrication, &c. 
Horizontal pulleys are used to guide and support the cable 
round curves, and the distances they are placed apart depend 
on the radius of the curve. Instead of hatches being provided 
in the roadway for access to the pulleys at the sharp curve at 
Brandon Street and Canonmills, there is a concrete subway 
between the two tracks big enough for a man to get into, and 
from it all the pulleys on each line can be renewed or adjusted 
without obstructing the street traffic. At each end of the line 
a large concrete pit is formed, in which is placed an inclined 
cast-iron pulley, eight feet in diameter, for diverting the 
cable; and there are two large inclined cast-iron pulleys 
in a pit opposite Henderson Row for diverting the cable 
to and from the depdt. The site of the depot in Henderson 
Row has been chosen as one convenient for working the 
present line and the Stockbridge line yet to be built. This 
building, which has a plain but substantial exterior, contains 
car sheds, repairing shops, boiler-room, engine-room, and 
offices. Around the office floor there is a balcony from which 
the public may view with safety the whole of the engines and 
machinery. The engines, which were constructed by Messrs. 
M‘Culloch, of Kilmarnock, are in duplicate, it being intended 
that one engine should do all the work, and the other be kept 
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in reserve. Each engine has a horizontal high-pressure cylinder 
of 20 inches diameter and 42 inches stroke, and is expected to 
develop about 180 horse-power, with a high mean pressure of 
steam, and to run at the proper speed for drawing the cable at 
| 6 miles an hour. The cable, which has been made by Messrs. 
Bullivant & Co., of Millwall, has been supplied in one length 
17,000 feet long. Its-circumference is 3 inches, and it is made up 
of six strands, each composed of fourteen plough steel wires, 
formed round a strong hempen cord, its strength being far in 
excess of the work it has todo. The cable is kept in motion bya 
1o-feet driving pulley, and by a new arrangement of Mr. Colam’s 
it can be put in motion slowly and released quickly. It works 
so sensitively that any irregularity of a car-driver which would 
put an undue strain on the cable would at once be detected. 
Two Babcock & Wilcox sectional boilers supply the steam. 
The cable, on leaving the driving pulley in the depot, is taken 
in a covered tube along Henderson Row till it reaches the pit 
already referred to. Here it is deflected northwards along and 
round Brandon Street over Canonmills Bridge to Golden Acre. 
There it is again returned along Inverleith Row and right up 
Pitt Street to Princes’ Street. Again it is deflected down the 
hill to Henderson Row, and along the closed tube to the 
driving pulley in the engine-rcom. ‘The cars, which have been 
made by the Metropolitan Carriage and Waggon Company, 
of Birmingham, for the Cable Company, are large and roomy, 
capable of carrying sixty passengers. They seem rather 
top-heavy, but if there is anything wanting in elegance, 
it is due to the desire of the builders to give plenty of air and 
light to the interior. They are divided into two compartments 
—first and second class—and across the top ate fitted reversible 
garden seats, so that passengers can always face the direction 
in which the car is travelling. These cars run on eight wheels— 
four working together at each end, as in the large Pullman cars, 
This secures a steady motion even in passing round a sharp 
curve. On the San Francisco lines the gripper for making 
| contact between the car and the cable is fitted upona “dummy” 
car, which acts the part of a locomotive to the train. On the 
Edinburgh line the “dummy” isdone away with, the gripper 
| being placed on a platform at each end of the car. The 
“gripper” is operated on by a spindle wheel placed, as already 
indicated, at each end of the car. The shank of the gripper 
consists of a flat steel plate 12 inches wide and 4 an inch in thick- 
| ness, or rather less thanthe “ slot” of the rail in which it travels. 
The “ gripper” itself might be described as a sort of iron hand 
at the end of this arm, which opens and closes on the cable at 
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the will of the driver. If the car is to travel at the speed of the 
cable, the “gripper” clutches it tightly ; if the speed is to be 
eased, the “ gripper” is opened slightly, so as to allow a little 
slipping. The “ gripper” in use in Edinburgh is also an in- 
vention of Mr. Colam’s, and by its aid a driver can make his 
car go at any speed, or stop and start again, with great ease. 
When the car is brought out and placed on the track the 
grippers are lowered into the tube; the rear one is then 
closed, and the front one opened wide, which puts the cable 
into the gripper. For otherwise controlling the car the driver 
has under his hand eight break blocks acting on the wheels, 
instead of four as on horse cars, and also four powerful 
wooden blocks which can be forced down on the track rails. 
The cars can be stopped at any point on the route to let down 
or take up passengers. It is intended to have a ten-minutes’ 
service of cars from each end, and ’buses, which have been 
specially built for the purpose, will run in connection from 
Ferry Road every twenty minutes to Leith Custom House in 
Commercial Street, and also to Granton. 

The work has been designed and superintended by Mr. 
W. N. Colam, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., for the Patent Cable Tram- 
way Corporation, Victoria Mansions, Westminster. Mr. J. 
More and Mr. Bevil Sharpe have acted as engineers for the 
contractors, Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co., of London and Kil- 
marnock, and the local engineer is Mr. Hamilton Beattie. 
The capital of the Company was 90,000/., with the usual power 
of borrowing up to a fourth of that sum. 


THE BOLTON THEATRE ROYAL. 


THIS theatre was on Wednesday destroyed by fire, which 
has left little but the four walls remaining. The disaster oc- 
curred several hours after all the persons officially connected 
with the building had left. The Theatre Royal was a substan- 
tial building of brick and iron, and was situate in Churchgate, 
one of the leading thoroughfares of the town. It stood upon 
the site of a once famous house of entertainment in Bolton 
known as the Star Inn Concert-room and Museum, which was 
also destroyed by fire in the summer of 1852. The theatre was 
at first used as a concert-room, but later on was converted into 
a theatre by Mr. J. P. Weston. Very recently extensive altera- 
tions and improvements were effected. Accommodation was 
provided for about 3,000 persons, and the stage was substantially 


extended. The length of the theatre was about 150 feet, its 
breadth 45 feet, and it was fitted up in a manner which rendered 
it a well appointed and comfortable place of entertainment. 
About half-past four o’clock on Wednesday morning a@ 
police constable observed flames issuing from the roof imme- 
diately over the stage. He raised an alarm, and caused 
information to be conveyed to the borough fire brigade. In a 
very few minutes Mr. Phillips, the superintendent, with the 
engines and the whole of his force of men, were on the spot. 
In the meantime, however, the fire had made rapid progress, 
and its proportions were so alarming that it was feared a con- 
siderable portion of Churchgate would be destroyed. The 
theatre is closed in on two sides, the Victoria Theatre of 
Varieties being on one side, and the Star Inn and a butcher’s 
shop on the other. There was a considerable breeze blowing, 
and the wind, in addition to fanning the flames, carried 
showers of burning sparks and fragments of wood, 
canvas, &c., in all directions. There was a good supply 
of water, and lengths of hose were speedily attached to 
fourteen hydrants situated in front and rear and in the 
streets at the sides of the burning building. It soon 
became apparent that there was no hope of saving the theatre, 
and the efforts of the firemen were in a large measure directed 
towards saving the adjacent property. The flames were extin- 
guished about six o’clock, but in the meantime the roof had 
fallen, and the interior of the theatre was a complete wreck. A 
quantity of oxy-hydrogen gas was stored in tanks in the theatre 
for use in the pantomime which was being performed, and this 
exploded with loud reports, causing some windows to be de- 
stroyed in adjacent houses. A short time ago the theatre was 
fitted throughout with the Grinnell patent sprinkling apparatus, 
and some astonishment was expressed that this had not extin- 
guished the fire at the outset, inasmuch as it had been left in 
perfect working order. It has been the custom to keep the 
water for use in the sprinklers at high pressure, a three-inch 
supply pipe carrying it into the theatre. Immediately inside 
the theatre is placed a stop valve, which is so fixed as to stop 
the supply of water feeding the sprinklers when their work has 
been accomplished. The stop valve is secured open by means 
of a wheel fastened by a leather strap, which must be cut before 
the valve can be shut. The pressure of water on the sprinklers 
is shown by means of a gauge. The inspection which was made, 
and in which Mr. Ellison, the agent of the firm which fitted the 
sprinklers into the theatre, and several fire brigade and police 
officials took part, showed that the water had been turned off 
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Gentlemen, — Roden Street, Nottingham. 
The fire which broke out on the fourth floor of our Factory during the night of the 29th July 
most satisfactorily tested the value of your Fireproof Floors, as the fire was confined to the storey on 
which it originated. The construction was evidently subjected to intense heat, as 3-inch iron shafting 
fixed at 9 feet above the floor was considerably twisted and contorted. On the floor directly over the spot 
where the fire was most intense, was a large quantity of highly combustible material, and also delicate 
lace machinery, but not a thread was even singed. There is no doubt that if the building had not been 
Fireproof the other two wings, and probably the adjoining blocks, would have been destroyed. In our 
Opinion this establishes the fact that in a building having such Fireproof Floors an outbreak of fire can be 
confined to the room or storey on which it originates.—Yours truly, 
To Messrs. Dennett & Ingle. (Signed) HENRY COOPER & SONS. 
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by the closing of the valve, and that the leather strap was 
missing from its place. This was presently found lying upon 
the ground, and though it was partially burned, there was the 
clearest evidence that it had been severed with a knife. Further 
investigation resulted in the finding near Mr. Ellison’s office in 
the front part of the theatre of a pick-axe, a chisel, and other 
tools, while the door of the office appeared to have been forced. 
It is inferred that an attempt had been made to steal such 
money as might be in the safes in the office. 

It is believed that the fire originated in the region of the 
stage. The first person to enter the building found it filled with 
smoke, but a burst of flame partially cleared it away, and it was 
then seen that the stage was on fire from end to end. The 
damage caused by the fire is roughly estimated at 10,000/. 
After consultation with his friends, Mr. Ellison resolved to take 
immediate steps with a view to rebuild the theatre. 


COLLAPSE OF A CANAL BANK. 


ON Tuesday an accident of an extraordinary character occurred 
at the embankment of the Birmingham Canal, near the iron- 
works of Messrs. Hingley & Co., at Old Hill, Staffordshire. 
The embankment at this point is made up of cinders and 
ashes. It has been ascertained that the fire from some adjoin- 
ing furnaces penetrated through this, and extending to the 
“puddling” reached the water. The result was that a 
tremendous explosion ensued, tearing up the embankment for 
fully 500 yards. The water in the canal at once began to pour 
through the gap, flooding the streets and houses in the vicinity. 
A gang of men were speedily set to work to fill up the gap and 
prevent a further escape of water, but after strenuous efforts 
had been made the attempt was abandoned in despair, the 
volume of water pouring through the gap with such fury as to 
sweep away tons of material. The canal gradually emptied 
itself, and in about an hour had run completely dry between 
the locks above and below the scene of the disaster. Had the 
lock gates not been securely fastened almost as soon as the 
bank gave way, the consequent inundation would have been on 
an immense scale. As it is, several high roads have been 
inundated, upwards of fifty houses flooded, and great damage 
done to property. The highways have been cut up for the dis- 
tance of at least a mile, and many fields are still under water. 
Traffic on the canal is, of course, completely stopped, and, in 
consequence, work has been abandoned at several ironworks 


and collieries in the neighbourhood. Engineers are of opinion 
that it will take at least a month to reconstruct the embank- 
ment. a 


THE PAINTER STAINERS AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THROUGH the munificence of two of their members, Mr. 
Mence Smith and Mr. W. List, the Court of the Painter 
Stainers have been enabled, says the Czty Press, to organise 
several travelling scholarships, by means of which students wil} — 
be enabled to visit the Continent with the view of making 
sketches and taking notes of examples of coloured decorative 
art. A committee, which was appointed in January last to con- 
sider the best scheme for the utilisation of Mr. Mence Smith’s 
gift, have recommended that the money be devoted to free 
travelling studentships, each of the value of 5o0/, to enable 
students to study decorative painting abroad. These student- 
ships are to be offered consecutively, not in the same year, for 
competition by students between the ages of twenty and thirty- 
five, in any recognised school of art or other institution devoted 
to the study of applied art in any form, and situate within the 
limits of the Metropolitan postal area. Any competitor who 
may obtain the first award will be required to sign a declaration 
that he will, within twelve months, proceed abroad for at least 
two months, and spend not less than six weeks in Italy, study- 
ing the examples of art to be seen in that country. On start- 
ing from England the student will receive 20/., and another 20/. 
will be forwarded to him in Italy, the balance of 1o/. being 
reserved till he returns, when the committee will examine the 
drawings and report concerning the use he has made of the 
money that has been expended. If the report is satisfactory 
the remaining 1o/. will be handed to him. It is interesting to 
note that already, through the gifts of the above-named 
gentlemen, no fewer than five students have been sent abroad 
for the purpose of studying Continental art. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BOYLE’S AIR-PUMP VENTILATOR. 


MEssRS. ROBERT BOYLE & SON, after five years’ practical ex- 
perience of the latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump 
ventilator, patented in 1882, and which has been found to be 
much superior to all previous forms, have recently effected a fur- 
ther improvement in this ventilator which makes it now as nearly 


| perfect as it is possible for aventilator to be. The improvement 
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consists of certain alterations in the curves of the radial plates 
and angles at which the air is deflected, ensuring a more 
unobstructed extraction of the vitiated air, making down-draught 


mental character, of steel plates, galvanised, and painted with 
enamel paint, and supplying it at the lowest possible price— 
some fifty per cent. less than previous and inferior forms— 
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practically. an impossibility, and doing away with all chance of 
uve, whilst the ventilator is perfectly water-tight. 
Boyle are now making the air-pump ventilator, of a very orna- 


consistent with the use of the best material and workmanship ; 
and the great demand there exists for these ventilators un- 
doubtedly demonstrates that their efforts in this direction are 
being duly appreciated. 


BEACON LIGHTS. 


THE following letter from Captain John Park, one of the most 
experienced commanders of the Allan Line of Steamers, to Mr. 
A. Allan, expresses the advantage which is to be derived from 
the use of Mr. J. R. Wigham’s splendid light in lighthouses. 

“ Referring to your inquiry this morning about the light on 
Tory Island, I may state that I have been in all parts of the 
world, and I am quite certain that I have seen no light at all 
approaching in brilliancy the new light on Tory. The reflection 
of the light was seen several miles before the flame in the 
lantern was visible above the horizon on the evening of the 9th,, 
when inward bound with the steamship Scandinavian.—Glas- 
gow, Dec. 22, 1887.” 


THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY. 


97 THE District Council for Forfarshire, Perthshire, and Fifeshire, 
held an examination on Friday in the workshops of Messrs. 
W. Mitchell and J. Crighton, Dundee. The examiners present 
were Messrs. F. Drew and Davidson, Perth ; D. M‘Kay, Car- 
noustie ; John Crighton, William Mitchell, and D. M‘Latchie, 
operatives, Dundee. After the examination, which comprised 
both theory and practice, the examiners carefully considered 
the papers and practical work of the applicants, and the follow- 
ing were found to have qualified themselves for registration :— 
George Kidd, Blairgowrie ; Thomas S. Farquharson, Walter 
Alexander, St. Andrew’s ; John Wood, Montrose ; James Ait- 
ken, W. C. Robertson, and James Mitchell, Dundee. Two 
applicants were disqualified. The success which the Councilh 
for the registration of qualified plumbers has already achieved 
is notable, upwards of seventy applicants having been registered. 
The necessity for registering qualified plumbers has been fully 
declared by the trade, as well as by the medical profession and 
others representing the public. The dangers and discomforts 
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of bad plumbing are too widely known to need comment ; and 
it is only by registration that the public will be able to distin- 
guish between qualified and unqualified plumbers. Moreover, 
it will gradually tend to establish a higher order of plumbing 
work in general, and it will be necessary, hereafter, for plumbers 
to qualify themselves in principles as well as practice. With 
this object in view, this Company act in conjunction with the 
City and Guilds, and classes will be started in Dundee, Perth, 
and St. Andrew’s for the technical training of plumbers. 


BUILDING IN THE LEEDS DISTRICT. 


ACCORDING to the review of 1887 in the Leeds Mercury the 
prospects at the beginning of the year of an improvement in the 
building trades of the town were not realised to any appreciable 
extent, for although there was a rather better feeling than at the 
close of 1886, and a little more work stirring for a few weeks, 
the improvement was not maintained. During the spring and 
early summer business was worse than for many years past ; it 
was thoroughly depressed, and particularly with respect to 
better-class work. Great expectations in some quarters were 
cherished that the Queen’s Jubilee year would produce a marked 
improvement, and result in a decided accession to building 
operations. That such has been the case to a certain extent is 
true, as instanced by Mr. John North’s munificent gift in the 
erection of a new Convalescent Home in connection with the 
Cookridge Hospital. But the hope was not realised to the 
extent which might have been expected. The close of the year, 
it cannot be doubted, put a better face on affairs, and 
there is decidedly more building work going on, though it is still 
very much below what a fair average should be. Notwithstand- 
ing this, competition continues apparently to be keener, prices 
at which contracts are let being lower if anything than ever, 
despite the fact that wages remain the same, and that building 
materials generally have slightly risen in price. For better- 
‘class work it is impossible with the present ruling prices, where 
there is open competition, to get even the slightest remunera- 
tion if the work be faithfully and properly carried out.. During 
the year the most remarkable increase in building work has 
been in cottage property in Burley Fields, Dewsbury Road, 
Hunslet Moor, Clarence Road, Hall Lane (Armley), York Road, 
Roundhay Road, Headingly, and Meanwood. A few terraces of 
better-class houses have also been erected on the Royal and 
Regent Parks estates. Amongst public buildings the Corpora- 
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tion Fine Art Gallery, the new Central Higher Grade Schools 
for the Leeds School Board, the Convalescent Home at Cook- 
ridge already referred to, and new schools for the Mechanics’ 
Institution are in course of erection. Extensive new schools are 
also being erected for the Methodist New Connexion body in 
Woodhouse Lane. The Methodist Free Church has just com- 
pleted a chapel in Victoria Road, Hyde Park. The new church 
of St. Agnes, Burmantofts, has been started, and a new tower 
bas been erected for St. Mary’s Church, Tong Road. New Sun- 
day schools and an assembly room in connction with Holy 
Trinity Church, and new Sunday schools for St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Armley, have been completed. New schools are also 
about to be built in connection with Belgrave Chapel; new 
Wesleyan chapels are being erected in Newtown and Dews- 
bury Road. The old Militia Barracks at Carlton Hill are being 
extensively altered, and a new drill-shed is being built on the 
site of the parade-ground for the Leeds Rifles headquarters. 
There was little new factory or mill property erected during 
last year, but a good deal of old property has been taken up, 
involving, in several cases, alterations and additions to build- 
ings. A large clothing factory is being erected in Chorley Lane 
for Messrs. J. Barran & Sons; and extensive alterations and 
additions have been made to mill premises in Whitehouse 
Street, Hunslet, for Mr. T. Fawcett. Large alterations are 
being carried out in Grace Street, converting mill property into 
warehouses and shops for Messrs. Eastwood, and also ware- 
houses in Boar Lane belonging to Messrs. O. Nussey & Sons, 
the ground-floors of which are being converted into shops. 
Other alterations are also being made to premises in Greek 
street for Messrs. J. Buckley & Sons. New shop premises 
have been put up in Kirkgate for Messrs. Ward & Co., pro- 
vision merchants, and others are being erected in Briggate for 
Mr. Kirkness. Very few new buildings of any importance of 
this class have been erected during the year, but an unusual 
number of new shop fronts have been put into old buildings. 
Very few new mansions or villas have been built ; property of 
this nature being apparently a drug in the market. The widen- 
ing and extension of Camp Road and the widening of Roundhay 
Road and laying out of new streets adjoining, in anticipation of 


| the new tramway to the Park, cannot fail to promote building 


operations in those directions. Generally speaking, there has 
been throughout the year more building work than during the 
previous year; but it has been of an indifferent class, and 
prices have ruled, owing to the very keen competition, rather 
unremunerative. With the apparent improvement generally in 
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REGISTERED LONDON PLUM 


The undermentioned Plumbers, having proved their Qualification in accordance with the Regulations 


SE ST ea 


ERS, 


of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 


have been enrolled upon the Register for Qualified Plumbers and received the Company’s Certificate of Registration. 


LIST REVISED TO 20th DECEMBER, 1887. 


ADKINS, W., 5 High Street, Roehampton, S.W. 

ANDREW, C. W., 22 Brixton Road, S.W. 

ANNETT, W. F., 5 Church Street, Kensington, W. 

ASHDOWN, J. C., 76 Nutcroft Road, Peckham, 8.E. 

ASHWELL, H., 40 Great Marylebone Street, W. 

BACON, C. C., 5 Harvey Road, Camberwe'l, S E. 

BAKER, W.,7 Malva Road, Wandsworth, S.W. 

BALDWIN, H., 84 High Street, Kingsland, EK. 

BARNES, F. G., Chase Side, Southgate, N. 

BEATON, W.S., 19 Hindou Street, 5.W. 

BEER, EB. A., 24 Liverpool Road, Islington, N. 

BEST, O. F., High Street, Southgate, N. 

BLOW, S., 3 and 34 Royal Mint Street, B. 

BOND, H., 1 Albert Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 

BONE, W. E., 32 Kingswood Road, Penge, 8.E. 

BOSTEL, Daniel Thomas, 23 and 24 Charing Cross, Sw. 

BRAZIER, F. J., 56 Seven Sisters Road, Holloway, N. 

BRETT, A., 18 High Street, Lewisham, S.E. 

BRIDGES, A. J., 7 North Street, Barking, E. 

BROOKE, J. L. C., 95 Drury Lane, Strand, W.C. 

BURTON, J., 45 Kinnerton Street, Knightsbridge, S.W. 

ie H. W., 12 Woburn Buildings, Tavistock Square, 

BYOTT, R. W., 59 Bridport Place, Hoxton, N. 

BYWATERS, A., 10 King Street, Regent Street, W. 

et ee C., Montrose House, John Street, Hendon, 

CAMPION, C., 5 Acton Street, W.C. 

CARPENTER, W. J., Old Palace Lane, Richmond, S.W. 

CAREY, W.., 28 Frederick Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.O. 

CHANDLER, C., 86 Great Dover Street, 8.E. 

CHAPMAN, W. E., 52 Old Street, St. Luke’s, H.C. 

CLARKE, A. B, 56 Blackfriars Road, S.E. 

CLARE, T. J., 57 Market Place, Willesden Lane, N.W. 

CLEGG, G., 11 Windmill Street, W. 

CORDELL, J. R., 44 London Road, Clapton, E. 

CRABTREE, H., 191 Westminster Bridge Road, S.H. 

CRUTTWELL, C. H., 1 White Bear Lane, and 2 Grove 
Terrace, New End, Hampstead, N.W. 

DAINTON, §S. J., 234 Belsize Road, Kilburn, N.W. 

DODDS, W., 4 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 

DOREY, W., Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick. 

DOWSETT, W., 27 Camberwell Grove, 8.H. 

DURRANT, T. S., 686 Rotherhithe Street, S.E. 

EDWARDS, J. C., 123 Dartmouth Park Hill, N. 

ELGY, W., 37 Newman Street, W. 

ELGY, W. J. R., 18 Great Chapel Street, Soho, W. 

FOSTER, J., 96 Leadenhall Street, B.C, 

FREEMAN, J., 123 Shirland Road, Maida Vale, W. 

GIBBARD, T., Orford Road, Walthamstow. 

GIBBARD, T., 15 Denmark Road, Wimbledon. 


MASTERS. 


GIBBONS, H., 40 Sussex Place, Old Brompton Road, S.W.' 

GREEN, A., 153-5 Hungerford Road, N. : 

HAM, J., 71 Denmark Hill, 8.E. 

HART, W., 128 Dorset Road, 8.W. 

HAZEL, A., 84 Canonbury Road, N. 

HEASLER, G. W., Richmond, S.W. 

HBEPS, J. W., 48 London Wall, E.C. 

HENSHAW, J., 13 Seymour Street, Euston Square, N.W. 

HERYET, C. J., 9 Mincing Lane, E.C. 

HEYWOOD, H. G., 43 Queen Street, Hammersmith, W. 

HOOKER, R. C., 11 Bovill Road, Forest Hill, 5.E. 

HORTON, E., 8 Orford Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

HOWIE, W., 15 Garlick Hill, Cannon Street, H.C. 

HUDSON, Charles; Church Street, Greenwich, S., 

HUGHES, W. B., 53 High Street, Eltham, 8.E. 

HUME, J., 5 Charlton Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 

HUMPHERSON, F., 297 Fulham Road, 8.W. 

INNS, D., Chislehurst, S.E. 

JACKSON, J. R., 203 Ebury Street, Pimlico, S.W. 

JAMIESON, A., High Street, Hanwell, W. 

JARVIS, W., 39 Talbot Grove, Notting Hill, W. 

JOHNSON, M. S., 58 Kirkdale, Sydenham, S E. 

JOLLIFFE, J. T., Poltimore Villa, Alma Road, Wands- 
worth, S W. 

JONES, A., 3 High Street, Lower Norwood, 8.B. 

JONES, W. T., 11 Blackheath Road, Greenwich, S.E. 

JOREY, J., 54 Whitmore Road, Hoxton, N. 

KEVAN, J., 147 Great Cambridge Street, Hackuey Road, E. 

KIMBER, W. H. B., 40 Markham Square, Chelsea, $.W. 

KNIGHT, H., 35 Finsbury Circus, B.C. 

KNIGHT, J., 62 Marsham Street, Westminster, 5.W. 

LAING, D., 2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

oo W., 10 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, 

LIVINGSTON, J., 59 Devon's Road, Bow, E. 

LEE, H. S., 221 St. John’s Hill, New Wandsworth, S.W. 

LOCKEN, J., 250 Horasey Road, Holloway, N. 

LOVE, S. R., 4 Hartfield Crescent, Wimbledon. 

MARSHALL, C. J., 12 Marcin Street, Stratford, E. 

MARSHALL, R. A., 202 Wandsworth Road, 8.W. 

MARSHALL, J. A., 60 Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C. 

MASON, J., 19 Barbican, E.C. 

MAXWELL, W. J., 310 Brixton Road, 8.W. 

MEDD, J.,1 Mary’s Teriace, Twickenham. 

MILLER, G., 1 John’s Place, High Street, Lewisham, S.b. 

MITCHELL, H., 52 Newman Street, W. 

MITCHELL, BE. W., 634 Millbrook Road, Brixton, S.W. 

MOORE, J., Summer Hill Terrace, Commerce Road, Wood 
Green, N. 

MORTIMORH, W. F., 62 Grove Hill Road, Denmark 
Park, 8.E. 


MURPHY, J., 46 Collingwood Street, Blackfriars, §.E. 
PALMER, J., 1 Worple Road, Mortlake, S.W. 
PARKINSON, W., 27 Soathampton Row, Holborn, W.c. 
PERKINS, R., 154 Great Titchfield Street, Ww. 
PERRING, T. A., 7 Station Road, New Southgate, N. 
POOLHE, W., 113 Church Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 
RAVEY, T., 229 Shoreditch High Street, i. 
RAWLINGS, J. J., 78 Richmond Road, West Bronipton,. 
S.W. 
REDDISH, W., 148 Clapham Road, S8.W. 
ROBERTS, J. C., 86 Kirkdale, Sydenham, S.E. 
ROBERTS, W. C., 28 Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 
SALMON, H. T., The Green, Winchmore Hill, N. 
SHAW, George, C.C., 20 King Edward Street, EC. 
SHEPHERD, C., 32 Brown Street, Bryanston Square, 
SHEPHERD, B., 5 Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 
SHEPHERD, T., 5 Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 
SHEPPARD, T., 6 Grocers’ Hall Court, Poultry, B.C. 
SIMPSON, G., 43 Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 
SMEATON, Jobn, 55 Great Queen Street, WC. 
SMITH, W., 21 Cochrane Street, St. Jobn’s Wood, N.'V. 
SMITH, F. W., 387 Portobello Road, North Kensington, W.. 
SOPER, H. C., 108 Park Street, Camden Town, N.W. 
SPEARPOINT, A. J., 11 Portland Road, South Nor wood, 
S.E. 
SPINK, E., 13 Bury Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
STALDER, S., 3) Bingfield Street, Caledonian Road, N. 
STAMWAY, T., 3 Vale Terrace, Acton Vale, Acton, W- 
STAPLBEY, W. M., 73 Disraeli Road, Upton, HE. 
STEPHENS, H. J., 1 Little Heath, Charlton, 5.K. 
STILES, W.B., 70 Plaistow Road, West Ham, I. 
SUTCLIFFE, T., 2 Church Road, Acton, W. 
SUTTON, A., 59 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
TAYLOR, G., 23 Barbican, H.C. 
TEMPLEMAN, T., 10 New Crown Terrace, 
S.W. 
THOMERSON, @., 263 Hackney Road, EB. 
TITMAS, William, 32 to 34 Grafton Street, W.C. 
TURNPENNY, J. W.,2 Marlborough Terrace, Southgate 
Roai, N. ; 
VERITY, A., 9 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W. 
WALKER, W. B., Marilliers, High Street, Harrow, Ww. 
WEBB, W.H., 10 Cloth Fair, H.C, 
WHITES, E., 32 North Road, Highgate, N. 
WILSON, R., 57 Wellington Street, Woolwich, S.E. 
WILSON, R., 6 Broadley Terrace, Blandford Square, 
WINN, J., 27 Battersea Rise, S.W. 
WINSER, F. &., 52 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
WOODS, F., 5 Dorset Mews, East Baker Street, Marylebone, 


We 


Lillie Road,. 


N.W. 


W. 
WOODGATES, J., 60 Barnwell Road, Brixton, S.W. 
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ADLARD, S, 95 Ackerman Road, Brixton, S.W. 

AIKMAN, J., 7 Stratford Place, Canden Square, N.W. 

AINSLIE, W., 211 Wellington Buildings, Commercial 
Road, Pimlico, S.W. 

AIRD, J., 84 Astbury Road, Peckham, S.E. 

ALDOUS, J., 33 William Street, Great Suffolk Street, S.E. 

ALLEN, A. C., 97 High Street, Marylebone Road, W. 

ALLEN, J., 38 Gowrie Road, Lavender Hill, 8.W. 

ALLEN, S. A., 16 Kerry Road, New Cross, 8.E. 

ANDREWS, H., 10 Little Drammond Street, Euston 
Square, N.W. 

ANDREWS, J., 20 Dunmow Road North, Crownfield Road, 
Stratford, E. 

ARUNDEL, N. W., 12 Providence Terrace, Earl's Court, 


S.W. 

ASLIN, E. J., 40 Lyham Road, Brixton, S.W. 

ASHDOWN, G. A., 76 Nutcroft Road, Peckham, S.E. 

AVIS, F., 31 Kinsbury Road, Ball’s Pond Road, N. 

BAGHE, A. E., 2 Elm Grove, High Street, West Norwood, 
S.E. 

BAMBROUGH, M. E., 2 Stanley Villa, Station Road, 
Enfield, N. 

BARRETT, G. W., 10 Archet Road, North End Road, 
Fulham, S8.W. 

BARRETT, H. J., 35 Queen’s Road, No‘ting Hill, W. 

BARRON, J. (jnn.), 62 Hubert Grove, Landor Grove, 
Stockwell, S.W. 

BARROW, F. J., 27 Sanson Street, Camberwell, S.E. 

BARTER, F., 19 Glycena Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

BARTHOLOMEW, E., 41 Pellant Road, North End, Ful. 
ham, S.W. f 

BASS, J. T., 1 Netherwood Street, Brondesbury, Kilburn, 

Ww 


N.W. 
BATEMAN, G., 21 Dean Stree‘, High Holborn, WC. 
BATTSON, B., 8 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 
BELSON, F., 42 Manchester Street, King’s Cross, N. 
BENNETT, J.P., 136 Stamford Street, Waterloo Road, 8.E. 
BERRYMAN, J., 26 Little George Street, Euston Square, 
N.W. 
BLACK, J. J., 8 Milman Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
BLAOK, T., 47 Edric Road, New Cross Road, 8.E. 
BLACKWELL, G., 39 Robertson Street, Queen’s Road, 
Battersea, S.W. 
BLUNDELL, G., 98 Station Road, Plumstead, £.E. 
BODDY, J., 23 Motley Street, Wandsworth Road, &.W. 
BONBWELL, C. H., 131 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
BOREHAM, A. M., 72 Queen’s Road, Bowes Park, New 
Southgate, N. 
BOSWORTH, J. T., 5 Jennings Road, Crystal Palace 
Road, S.E. 
BOWDEN, J., 14 Brunswick Street, Barnsbury Road, N. 
BROOKS, H. J., 212 Kilburn Park Road, N.W. 
_ BROWN, G., 35 Lenthall Road, Dalston, E. 


JOURNEY MEN. 


BROWN, H., 5 Brighton Terrace, Brixton Road, S.W, 

BROWN, J. H., 15 King Street, Regent Street, W. 

BROWNING, J, 37 Kilton Street, Bat“ersea, s.W. 

BUDDLE, M., 92 Station Road, Forest Gate, E. 

BURGOYNH, S. R., 7 Eleanor Street, Bow, E. 

BURRELL, D., 25 Britannia Road, Sands End, Fulham, 
S.W. 

BUSHNELL, T., 50 Bevington Road, Westbourne Park, W. 

BUTLER, G., 62 Keogh Road, Water Lane, Stratford, HE. 

BUXTON, S., 26 Trinity Street, Liverpool Road, N. 

CAMPBELL. E. P., 65 Stanbury Road, Peckham, S.h. 

CARDEW, H. J., 3 Buxton Road, High Street, Waltham- 
stow. 

CARLTON, R., 5 Nepaul Road, Falcon Road, Ba‘tersea, 
8.W. 

CARR, J. W., 20 Nelidale Road, Raymouth Road, South- 
wark, S.E. 

CARRIGAN, J., 2 Bell’s Place, Betl Street, Westminster, 
8. 


.W. 
CARVALHO, J. B., 22 Middle Street, Sumner Road, 
Peckham, 8.E. 
CHAMBERLAIN, F. W., 88 Wickersly Road, Lavender 
Hill, $.W. 
CHILDS, W.,12 Albion Place, St. John’s Lane, Clerken well, 
E.C. 
CHISHOLM, A., 23 Stanmore ftreet, St. Pancras Road, W. 
CHURGG, A. B., 709 Commercial Road Hast, E. 
CHURCHILL, C., 40 Albany Street, Regent's Park, Ws 
CHUTER, C., 144 Fernhead Road, Harrow Road, W. 
CLANDFIELD, H., 20 Wol ey Road, Wooi Green, N. 
CLARK, H., 44 Rackham Street, North Kensington, W. 
CLARK, W. T., 19 Steward Street, Spitalfields, EB. 
CLARKE, James Wright, 17 Shelgate Roail, Northe ste 
Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 
CLAYDEN, W. C., 7 Victoria Plaze, Queen’s Road, 
Battersea, S.W. 
OLOTAIER, F.R., 9) Chippenham Rad, St. Peter's Park, 


W. 

COCKS, G., 22 Crown Court, Russell Street, W.U. 

COCKS, W., 22 Crown Court, Russell Screet, W.C. 

CODD, A., 12 Afghan Road, Batter:ea, S.W. 

COLE, F., 3 Primrose Cottage, Albert R yal, Richmond, 

COLE, R. C., 27 St. Peter’s Roai, Mile End, E. 

COLEMAN, E., 36 Andatus Road, North Stockwell, S.W. 

COLLINS, W. J., Oldfield House, Crown S:reet, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, W. 

COPE, F., 224 Southampton Street, Camberwell, S.E. 

CO (RNWELL, S, 120 Abbey Street, Bermondsey, S.E. 

COURT, G. (sen.), 41 Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.H. 

COURT, T. H., 103 King’s Road, Peckham, S.E. 

COX, E. T., 4 Orient Street, West Square, Southwark, 
S.E. 


(Continued on page 25.) 


CRESSWELL, J. C., Fernleaves, Huddleston Road, Willes- 
den Green, N.W. 

CRIPPS, A., 60 Bridge Road, Battersea, S.W. 

CRUIKSHANK, W.., 19 Ferndale Road, Stamford Hill, N. 

CUDDIFORD, W. E., 13 Princes Row, Pimlico, 8.W. 

CURTIS, F., 20 Beonerly Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W-- 

CURTIS, J. E., 42 St. Philip's Street, Queen’s Road, Bat- 
tersea, 5.W. 

CURTIS, W., 134 Tyneham Road, Lavender Hill, 8.W-. 

DALB, J. G., 296 New Cross Road, 8.E. 

DAVENPORT, ©., 29 York Terrace, Selborne Roal, 
Walthamstow. 

DAVIES, G., 17 Chatsworth Road, Stratford, H. 

DAVIES, R., 22 Robert Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

DAVIS. George, 24 Kempsford Road, Kennington, S.E.. 

DAVIS, W., 1 Lydford Road, St. Peter’s Park, W. 

DAVEY, E. A., 22 Richmond Road, Bayswater, W. 

DAWS, W., 34 Crampton Road, Penge, 8.E. 

DEAN, C., 35 Dock Cuttages, Poplar, BE. 

DEXTER, J., 16 Wycliffe Grove, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

DINNING, T., 18 Fermoy Road, Westbourne Park, W. 

DOBBS, C., Westgate House, Kirkdale, Sydenham, 8.E. 

DREW, G., 2 Kennington Grove, Upper Kennington Lane;. 

DULLAM, H., 38 Mendora Road, Fulham, S.W. 

DUNKIN, W., 60 St. John’s Road, Deptford, 8.H. 

DURBIN, H., 5 Elizabeth Place, Lawson Street, Great 
Dover Street, S.E. 

EDGE, T. W., 42 Shorrolds Road, Fulham, S.W. 

EDM NDS, H., 13 Cobbett Street, Dorset Road, Clapham, 


S.W. 

ELLIS, J., 47 Rosenau Road, Albert Bridge Road, Bat— 
tersea, S.W. 

ENDERSBY, A., 11 Upper Carlton Street, FitzroySquare, WV. 

ESAU, H. W., 6 King’s Place, Portmin Square, W. 

ESTALL, B. A., 9 Elm Road, Walthamstow. 

EVANS, J. E, 100 Bridge Road, Battersea, S.W. 

FAIRCHILD, Samuel Caleb George, 569 Wandsworth 
Roai, S.W. 

FARRAR, J., 67 Monson Road, New Cross, S.E. 

FIRTH, W., 42 Shorrolds Road. Fulham, S.W. 

FLAY, F., 62 White Lion Street, Islington, N. 

FLOTS,C., 4 Brighton Terrace, Battersea Park Road, S.W.. 

FOSTER, G., 13 Shepherd Street, Mayfair, W. 

FOWLER, C. G., 50 Peel S:reet, Kensington, W. 

FRANCIS, G, 54 Wellington Street, New Kent Road, S8.E. 

FREEMAN, T.. 38 Grove Buildings, Mile End, E. 

FREEMAN, W. E., 28 Causton Street, Regency Street,. 
Westminster, S.W. 

FRIER, T., 37 Ifield Road, Fulham, 8.W. 

FULLER, J. W., 109 Portland Road, Notting Hill, W. 

FYFE, R., 60 Marne Street, Queen’s Park, Wie 

GAMWBLE, F.S., 96 Frederick Street, Caledonian Road, N. 
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ithe staple trades of the town, it is to be hoped that the present 
year may also see a decided advance in the building trade, 
which, as it is the last to feel any depression, is generally the 
dast to feel an improvement. 

With respect to the sanitary tube trade, the Leeds Mercury 
says the past year was singularly uneventful, the production of 
this class of goods having neither increased nor prices materially 
altered. The rates, except for specialities, are unsatisfactory, 
and there is no inducement to add to stocks. There has been a 
very quiet demand for fire-bricks, and one not equal to that of 
previous years. The condition of the iron trade has not been 
favourable to any extra requirement of fire-bricks, and the ruling 
rates for gas purposes have in some cases diverted orders from 
this to other districts. There does not appear any prospect of 
a material alteration in this branch of industry. The demand 
for glazed bricks has continued moderate throughout, without 
much increase on previous years. Makers in the district main- 
tain their position as producers of the best qualities, and in 
some cases have large orders booked in advance. The export 
trade in this branch has not been, on the whole, so good. as in 
previous years, but the demand for export is necessarily variable. 
Baths and sanitary ware are an increasing industry. Sanitary 
requirements considerably increase the variety of products, and 
as attention is still being paid to this subject throughout the 
country the demand for sanitary specialities will probably fur- 
ther increase. Architectural and decorative productions, mainly 
produced at Burmantofts, were quite up to the average during 
the past year, and show a steady increase on previous years. 
Several large works have been executed, and a number are in 
hand for the present year. The variety in which Burmantofts 
faience and pottery is being produced enables the public to 
continue their appreciation of it, and as no effort is spared to 
impart the highest artistic excellence, it fully maintains its 
position in the market. The local building trade has been con- 
siderably better during the last twelve months than for several 
preceding years, a large number of industrial dwellings, work- 
shops, and other buildings for miscellaneous requirements 
having been erected. The demand for red bricks has been, 
therefore, fairly good, and in some cases in excess of the supply. 
Prices have remained pretty much asin previous years. Makers 
hope, however, for an increase this year, as current prices are 
unremunerative. The rate of wages continues about the same. 
Employment has been fairly good, and articles of domestic con- 
sumption are mostly low in price, so that the workpeople are 
comparatively well off. 


——— 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


IN order to facilitate the construction of the Canal, the A/az- 
chester Guardian says the route has been divided into ten 
sections, which may be called the Eastham, Runcorn, Norton, 
Warrington, Latchford, Irlam, Barton, and Manchester sections, 
the deviation railways near Warrington, and the deviation rail- 
ways near Irlam. To each of these sections the directors have 
appointed a resident and an assistant engineer, who act under 
the supervision of the engineer-in-chief, Mr. Leader Williams. 
The contractor (Mr. T. A. Walker) has adopted a similar 
arrangement, each portion of the route being placed in charge 
of an agent and also an engineer, the whole staff being under . 
the supervision of a chief agent and engineer, the whole of the 
works under the control of Mr. Walker, who will shortly take 
up his residence at Dunham Hall. It is intended, as soon as 
the days lengthen, that each division of the work shall be 
pushed forward with energy and speed, independently of the 
adjoining sections. On an undertaking like the Ship Canal, 
which is divided into groups of docks, locks, and cuttings, with 
several spoil banks, this system can be effectively carried out, 
as each group of works is independent of the other. In this 
respect the Canal differs from a railway, in the construction of 
which the embankments have to be formed out of cuttings 
often at a considerable distance from each other. At present 
the works are commenced at four points—3 miles are in hand 
between Eastham and Ellesmere Port, 2 miles between 
Warrington and Runcorn, 1 mile near Warburton, and a start 
has been made at the Salford Dock. Huts are being erected 
at various points for the accommodation of the workmen, and 
a large amount of plant has been brought together. Early in 
the coming year a very large force of men and material will in 
all probability be employed on the work. 

Preliminary operations have been commenced in the Irlam 
district. Upwards of Ioo0 men are now employed between 
Hollins Green and Warburton in making a ballast line, and at 
the Manchester side of Irlam railway station, on the Cheshire 
Lines Railway, over fifty men are engaged making a siding from 
which it is intended to construct a branch line to the river side. 
By these lines the contractor will be enabled to convey plant 
and material on to the banks of the Irwell, and when com- 
pleted they will be used for removing cargo, &c. Large quan- 
tities of bricks and material have and are being carted to 
Hollins Green, where numerous huts are being erected for the 


RIENTAL 
~ CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warchouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


ALL SUFFERERS FROM 


RUPTURE 


should fie 
read § 


Mr. C. B. HARNESS’S 


Pp 

washzbleXylonzte 

YE YWSS, which is the 
most perfect and com- & 

fortable appliance ever 

invented. This little book 
TO-DAY. hhould be carefully read § 

¥/ by every sufferer in the i 
| Vote Address— Kingdom, Don’t delay! 


| MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Limited, : 
52, OXFORD STREET, Lonpon, W.& 
poo Sanat A Mtninons Wine | 


Out of 17;in. by3 in. by 3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
At lls. 6d. per 100, delivered to van at our wharf. Much lower 
price delivered ex ‘‘ship’’ within one month Sample of 
10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps. 


Pitch Pine ditto, 17s. per 100 pieces. 


LONDON, | 4 AS 


S.E 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 


AND ceal nails, at following very iow prices :—1}x44 Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x44 ditto, 48s.; 12x4 Pitch Pine ,26s.6d.; 
IMRAY’S 1x4 ditto, 22s. 9d. IMPORTERS— 
,VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 
PATENT Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea S.W. 


Wharf and Sawmills :—537 King’s Road, Chel e1, S.W. 
Bianch Yard :—65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,188. 

Large stock of Dry Mahoganv, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 
ings, Deals, &e. 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


ORAIN AND CHIMNEY CLEANSING MACHINES. 


DAVIDSON & HART'S 
PATENT 


PUSH-IN-SOCKET MACHINES 


These can be turned either right or left, pushed in or pulled 
ut, without disconnecting themselves, as happens with the old 


screw joint. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


H, HART, 1 SETTLES ST., COMMERCIAL ROAD, E. | 


Roofs complete from 73d. per foot super. 


CREWE’S DRY GLAZING 


Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest yet introduced, 


For all kinds of Horticultural Structures, Warehouse 
Roofs, Sheds, Markets, Exhibition Buildings, &c., &c. 


H. T. CREWE, Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, 
London, 8.E. 


/ NOWLEDGE1sPOWER 


e seventh edition of an instructive and useful 
a & Pamphlet fully explaining HOW MONEY IS 
s & MADE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
without liability or risk, is sent gratis and post free on 
| application, Address—GEO, EVANS & Co.,*7STOCK 
| BROKERS, GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON. E.C, 


To Contractors, Builders, and Others. 


TEMPORARY LIGHTING by ELECTRICITY 
for NIGHT SHIFTS. 


The Anglo-American Brush Electric 
Light Corporation, Lim., 


ARE PREPARED TO LET OUT ON HIRE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, 


CONSISTING OF 
Dynamos, Arc Lamps, and Conductors, 
ON MODERATE TERMS, 
Dependent upon number of Lights required and 
period of hire. 


FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO SECRETARY, 


112 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMI ET i, 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


JANUARY 6, 1888. ] 
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PLUMBERS. 


LIST REVISED TO 20th DECEMBER, 1887. 
JOURNEY ME N—(continued). 


GARLAND, C., 2 Harvey Road, Camberwell Green, S.E. 
GAVIN, G. J. , 169 Long Lane, Borough, S.E. 
GEARY, R., "10 Alfred Terrace, Heath Street, Hamp- 
stead, N. W. 
GIBBS, H. C., 74 Henley Street, Battersea, S.W. 
GIDDINGS, A A. J., 5 Twyford Street, Caledonian Road, N. 
GILBERT, E FB, 50 Rollo Street, Battersea, S.W. 
GILCHRIST, J. om 150 Kentish Town Road, N.W. 
GILLEY, G., 13 Markham Street, Chelsea, S. W. 
GILLINGHAM, S., 83 Stewart's Road, Battersea, S.W. 
GODWARD, J. ae 46 Mann Street, Walworth, S.E. 
GOOCH, D., 67 Railton Road, Herne Hill, 8.E. 
GORTON, W. J.,130 Leighton Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 
GREATOREX, S. G. F.,16 Mantua Street, Falcon Road, 
Battersea, S.W. 
GREEN, E., 38 Campden Street, Kensington, W. 
GREENING, A., 7 Canterbury Road, Ball’s Pond, N. 
GREENWAY, F. G., 25 Brook Green Road, Hammer- 
smith, W. 
GRIMADELL, J., 
Road, S,W. 
HANDOVER, F., 10 Elcom Street, Kensal Road, W. 
HARBOARD, D., 7 Wilson Street, Stepney, E. 
HARDING, T., 42 Manchester Street, King’s Cross, N, 
HARDWAY, E., 1 Casburn Terrace, Ranleagh Road, 
West Ham, EH. 
HARRAP, W., 58 Gillespie Road, Highbury, N. 
HART, J. We ‘91 Dorset Road, Clapham, 8.W. 
HAWKIN Ss, H. 13 Burnaby Street, West Chelsea, S.W. 
HAWKINS, J. E, 43 Basuto Road, Fulham, 8.W. 
HAWKINS, J. J., 11 Protheroe Road, Falham, S.W. 
HAZELL, S, 84 Ganonbury Road, Islington, N 
HEAD, W. Fes 1 Castlenau Cottages, Barnes, s. W. 
HEAPS, G., 26 Queen Street, Blackfriars Road, S.B. 
HENNESSY, J., 50 Stainforth Road, Battersea, s.W. 
HICKS, F. C., 34 Faroe Road, West Kensington Park, W. 
HIGGINSON, S., 14 Letterstone Road, Fulham, S.W. 
HILL, J., 112 Offord Road, Barnsbury, N. 
HILL, d. T., 8 Brewer Street, Pimlico, S.W. 
HILLIER, J.TI., 18 Lucretia Road, Kennington Road, S.B. 
HILLMAN, if te 70 Brook Street, Kennington Road, 8. B. 
HILTON, d B., 5 Sale Street, Praed Street, W. 
HISLOP, “D, D., 5 Nunhead Passage, Nunhead, S.E, 
HOLIFIELD, B. R., 149 Hungerford Road, N. 
HOLIFIELD, H., 76 Abingdon Villas, High Street, 
Kensington, W. 
HOLLIS, A. S., 107 Fifth Avenue, Queen’s Park, W. 
HOVINGTON, W. W., 68 Albridge Street, Surrey Square, 


142 Tyneham Road, Wandsworth 


OWA, W.,10 Prince of Wales Crescent, Kentish Town, 


N.W. 
HOWSHIP, J. V., 9 Carberry Road, Westow Street, Upper 
Norwood, S.E. 
HUMPHERSON, C., 33 Elthiron Road, Fulham, 8.W. 
HUNT, W. G., 2 Moreton Street, Pimlico, S.W. 
HUTCHINSON, OR E.,745: Cranham Road, Rotherhithe, 
SE. 
HYAM, H., 27 Fair Street, Charles Street, Stepney, H 
IVENS, G. B, 46 Ridley Road, Dalston, E. 
ee a Tay Villa, Ravenshaw Street, West Hampstead, 
W. 


JAMES, C. G., 73 Acklam Road, Westbourne Park, W. 

JAMES, F. W., 184 Carlton Road, Kilburn, N.W. 

JOHNSON, J., 72 Letterstone Road, Fulham, 8.W. 

JOHNSON, J., 128 Cloudesley Road, Islington, N. 

JOHNSON, ps 49 Protheroe Road, Fulham, S.W. 

JOHNSON, W. A., 6 Secretan Road, Albany Road, Camber- 
well, 8. B. 

JONES, 1% H., 146 Lowden Road, Herne Hill, 8.8. 

JONES, E. =. 34 Wolseley Road, Park Avenue, Wood 
Green, N. 

JONES, F. G., 58 Ashmore Road, St. Peter’s Park, W. 

JONE 3, Tass 7 Midland Cottages, Mill Lane, West Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 

JONES, ; 23 Coburg Street, Euston Square, N.W. 

JONES, J., 29 Acton Street, King’s Cross, N. 

JONES, T., 78 Lyham Road, Brixton, 8. W. 

JONES, W., 15 Sixth Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, N. 

JUDD, T., 61 Star Street, Norfolk Square, Paddington, W. 

JUDGE, H. W., 18 Queen’ s Road, Battersea, S.W. 

JULIER, jie 36 Benson Road, Old Ford Road, EH. 

KERR, R 5 66 Rounton Road, Bow, E. 

KNIGHT, W., 31 Upper Charlton Street, W. 

KOCH, W., 202 Euston Road, N.W. 

KYLE, G. 0., 101 Farrant Avenue, Noel Park, N. 

LAMONT, J. R., 49 Salisbury Buildings, Munton Road, 
Walworth, S.E. 

oe ® s., 3 Blacklands Terrace, King’s Road, Chelsea, 


LANE, R., 55 Beadnell Road, Forest Hill, $.E. 

LAWRENCE, ur 15/6 Radcot Street, Ravensdon Street, 
Kennington Road, S.E. 
cy te R., 33 Robertson Street East, Wandsworth Road, 
s.W. 

LEE, G., 31 St. Andrew’s Street, Wandsworth Road, 5.W. 
LEWIS, a. W., 1 Chichester Place, Harrow Road, W. 
LIDDLE, i, 71 Lothrop Street, Queen’s Park, W. 
LOBB, H. B. 39 Avenell Road, Highbury, N. 
LOCKYER, A. G., 1 Easton Street, Clerkenwell, E. 
LONG, J. T., 90 Surrey Lane, Battersea, S.W. 
LONG, W.H.,19 Trothy Road, Monnow Road, Bermondsey, 


S.E. 
LORKING, T., 5 Skiers Street, West Ham, E, 
LUFF, A., 111 Ashmore Road, St. Peter’s Pars, W. 
LUMLEY, B. C., 26 Parkside Street, Battersea, S.W. 
LUMSDEN, §S., 2 Charlton King’s Road, Kentish Town, 


N.W. 
Se G,, 2 Saunder’s Road, Norland Road, Notting 
i 
LYNCH, W., 1 The Avenue, Bruce Grove, Tottenham. 
LYNE, R. J., 49 Faraday Road, North Kensington, W. 


| SADLER, G., 62 St. Andrews Street, Wandsworth Road, 
S.W 


MACFARLANE, G., 74 Fourth Avenue, Queen’s Park, W. 
MALLER, A., 34 Station Road, Starch Green, W. 
MARRABLE, H., 12 Arlington Street, Clerkenwell, B.C. 
MARRISON, C. H., 63 Thurlow Hill, West Norwood, S.E. 
MARS HALL, BE. G., 18 West Streat, Commercial Road, 
Pimlico, 5.W. 
MARTIN, A., 123 Taunton Road, Lee Green, S.E. 
MARTIN, F. W., 11 Alfred Road, Harrow Road, W. 
MARTIN, J. T., 47 Thorngate Road, St. Peter’s Park, W. 
MAY, ge an 3 Alfred Street, Montpelier Square, Brompton, 


uly NARD, F. W., 10 Stafford Street, Lisson Grove, N.W. 
McCORMACK, R., 27 Drummond Crescent, Euston Square,, 


N.W. 
McCALLUM, G. R., 121 Latchmere Road, Lavender Hill, 
S.W 


McDONALD, A. L., 37 George Street, Gipsy Hill, S.E. 

McFARLANE, J. B., 10 Elthiron Road, Fulham, 8.W. 

McGREGOR, A., 9 Radnor Street, Chelsea, 8.W. 

McKAY, A., 176 Caledonian Road, N. 

McKINLEY, T., 7 Railway Street, Caledonian Road, N. 

McLAREN, J., 23 Kingswood Road, Penge, S.E. 

McoNALLY, M. J., 2 Roundell Street, S.W. 

MBARS, W., 6 West Street, Soho, W. 

MEDD, by R., 5 Que2n’s Road, Twickenham. 

MENZIES, C. A., 6 Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 

METCALF, T., 40 Sayer Street, New Kent Road, S.E. 

MILLARD, W. 30 Burnthwai te Road, Fulham, S. W. 

MUTCHELL, W. E., 79 Stanworth Street, Bermondsey, 8.H. 

MITCHENALL, C. "Re 5 Bon Murche Terrace, Gipsy Road, 
West Norwood, 8.E. 

MOORE, H. C., 20 Kennet Road, Harrow Road, W. 

MOORES, J., 12 Weston Place, Maida Hill. W. 

MORRIS, J., 71 Offord Road, Barnsbury, N. 

MORRIS, R., 15 Albert Terrace, Barnsbury, N. 

MUDFORD, ": ., 89 East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 

NEW, J., Allagon Arms, Uxbridge Street, Notting Hill 
Gate, W. 

NEWMAN, J., 5 Devonshire Place, Kennington Road, 8.E. 

NICHOLAS, A., 267 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 

NICHOLS, F., 65 Gibson Square, Islington, N. 

NICKELS, pt J., 121 Hill Street, Walworth, S.E. 

NORRIS, ‘e E, 35 Marchmont Street, Russell Square, 
W.C. 

NORTON, T., 3 Montague Place, Millwall, H. 

NURSE, R. A, 13 Queen's Road, Battersea, S.W. 

OLLEY, W., 3 ‘Nell Gwynne Cottages, Pimlico Road, S.W. 

OLIPHANT, C., 274 Kensal Road, W. 

OTWAY, Ww. T, 64 Neate Street, Camberwell, S.E. 

PACK, ae 3 Passmore Street, Pimlico, S.W. 

PALMER, C., 5 Farrar Street, Vassal Road, Brixton, S.W. 

PALMER, J., 43 Grey Street, Waterloo Road, S.E, 

PARKER, J., 26 Redourn Street, Chelsea, 5.W. 

PARKINSON, E. C., 158 Cornwall Road, Notting Hill, W. 

PARKS, C., 4{ Parkside Street, Battersea, s.W. 

PARKS, R. Ton-ley Place, Wandsworth, S.W. 

PARSONS, W. H., 61 Elmar Road, West Green Road, 
Tottenham. 

PAUL, H. J., 33 Ridnall Terrace, Great Church Lane, W. 

PEARCE, A., 8 Holly Place, Enfield, N. 

PEARCE, A., 1é Wakefield Street, Gray’ s Inn Road, W.C. 

PEARSON, R, 34 Telford Road, Nottiag Hill, W. 

PHILUIPS, a oom 34 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 

PHILLIPS, W., 84 Greyhound Road, Fulham, 8.W. 

PIDWELL, EH. T., 2 Kincardine Villas, Kelvin Grove, 
Sydenham, Ss. B 

PINCH, J. H., 53 Besson Street, New Cross Gate, S.E. 

POLLEY, Jey 27 Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, N. 

POMROY, R,52 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.E. 

PRATT, i. Ti 103 Burghley Road, Highgate Road, N. 

PRI“R. Ww J.. 30 Wo. ‘field Crescent, Harrow Roa, W. 

PRICHARD, W., 10 Devonshire Street, W.C, 

RANDELL, ita 96 Bloomfield Road, Plumstead, S.H. 

REDMAN, ©., Catherine Cottage, Holland Park Road, 
Kensington, W. 

REEVE, H., 17 Underwood Place, N. 

RICH, W., 25 Caroline Street, S.E. 

RICHARDS, Jp s., LO Lydford Road, St. Peter’s Park, W. 

RICHARDSON, W. 83 Carpenter Street, Battersea, 8.W. 

ROBINSON, H. J., 1B Arlington Square, Islington, N. 

ROGERS, C H., 26 Jonathan Street, Vauxhall, $.B. 

ROGERS: J., 69) Brayards Road, Peckham, S.E. 

ROGERS, R. 2 Spring Gardens, Vauxhall Walk, S.E. 

ROGERSON, Me 29 Enbrooke Street, Queen’s Park, W. 

ROUSE, W. H, 5 St. Helcn’s Place, Margaret Street, 
Clerkenwell, E.C. 

RUSSELL, F., 66 Villa Street, Westmoreland Road, Wal- 
worth, Ss. E. 

RUSSELL, G ,56 Gordon Place, Kensington, W. 

RUSSELL, W., 15 North Street, Manchester Square, W. 

RUSSELL, W., 14 Staples’ Rents, Paradise Street, Rother- | 
hithe. 


SCHOLES, J., 30 New Bridge Street, H.C. 

SCOINES, J., 23 Woodfield Place, Harrow Road, W. 

SCOTT, R., 99 Offord Road, Barnsbury, N. 

SELL, W., "155 Bry ‘el Road, North Bow, E. 

SKHVENOAKS, E ., 76 Trafalgar Road, Greenwich, 8.1. 

SHawW,F., 153 Copenhagen Street, King’ s Cross, N. 

SHELDON, H., 3 Kinnerton Street, Knightsbridge, s.W. 

SHEPHERD, ap 64 Wynford Road, Barnsbury, N. 

SHEPHERD, J. B, 39 Beaufoy Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

SHEPHERD, at 160 Stanhope Street, Regent’s Park, Wie 

SHIELDS, G., 22 Hlsted Street, Walworth, S.E. 

SHIRTCLIFFE, W., 55 Fawcett Road, Old Field Road, | 
Rotherhithe, 8. E. 

SIMS, G. A., 22 Buckingham Street, Copenhagen Street, 
Islington, N. 

SLOW, T., 6 Campana Road, Poole Park, Fulham, S.W. 

SMAIL, W. W., 85 Bramley Road, Kensington Park, Wie sh 


SMITH, C., 6 Geneva Cottages, Snells Park, Edmonton. 

SMITH, E. J., 30 George Street, Euston Road, N.W. 

SMITH, J., 91 Malvern Road, West Kilburn, N.W. 

SMITH, W., 1 Kilton Street, Battersea, S,W. 

SPELLMAN, T., 17 Park Road, Chislehurst, S.E. 

SPENCE, W., 2 Roundell Street, S.W. 

SPENCER, H. A. W., 1 Barmore Street, Battersea, 8. W. 

SPENCER, W., 1 Barmore Street, Battersea, 8.W. 

STANTON, J., 75 Walterton Roai, St. Peter’s Park, W. 

ee ee H. H.,1 Wrigglesworth Street, New Cross, 

STARTUP, B., 50 Carter Lane, E.C. 

STARTUP, T., 7 Christ Church Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 

Pe cee rca 48 Werrington Street, Oakley Square,. 

STEPHENS, E., 51 Richmond Road, Barnsbury, N. 

STEWART, rT ” 32 Brook Street, Bridge Street, Hammer- 
smith, W. 

STOREY, T. A., 56 Golborne Road, Westbourne Park, W. 

STRERK, T. M., 12 Harvard Road, Lewisham, S.E. 

STREETON, F., 49 Bemerton Street, N. 

STURGEON, J., 32 Miles Buildings, 
Edgware Road, W. 

SUGDEN, W., 13 Queen's Road, Baitersea, S.W. 

SULLIVAN, as 38 Tyneham Road, Shaftesbury Park 
Estate, 8. W. 

TATE, W., 184 Carlton Road, Kilburn, N.W. 

TAYLOR, 0. A., 86 Third Avenue, Queen’s Park, W. 

TAYLOR, F., 150 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N.W.. 

TAYLOR, G., 8 Euston Grove, N.W. 

THOMAS, R., 51 Bolsover Street, Portland Road, W. 

THOMAS, Ww, 5 Matthias Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

THOMPSON, 3, , 35 Stanhene Street, Huston Road, N.W.- 

THORNE, R. ee 162 Boyson Road, Camberwell, S.E. 

TICKLE, Ww. 6 Gregory Street, Pimlico Road, Ss. W. 

TICKNER, Fe 70 St. Phillips Street, Queen’s Road, Bat- 
tersea, S. Ww. 

TINSON, J., 100 East Street, Manchester Square, W. 

TOLLEY, W. H., 7 Arklow Road, New Cross, 8.E. 

TOMBS, J., 226 Belsize Road, Kilburn, N.W. 

TOOP, R., 30 Clifton Terrace, Parish Lane, Penge, 8.H. 

TOPLISS, G. F., 5 Povah Road, Albany Road, Camber- 
well, SE. 


Linton Street, 


TOWNER, A., 2 Ferne Cottages, Upton Road, Bexley 
Heath, S.E. 

TOWNSEND, W. W., 14 Hstelle Road, Mansfield Road, 
N.W. 


TRAIN, W., 2 Charlton King’s Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 

TRIMBY, W., Castalia Villa, Gardener's Lane, Putney, 
S.W. 

TUNBRIDGE, J., 31 Buxton Road, High Street, Waltham - 
stow. 

VANCE, J., 1 Tabernacle Terrace, Notting Hill, W. 

VANDERVOBRD, H. C., 10 New Chesterfeld Strest, Mary- 
lebone, W. 

NAL G., 110 Effra Parade, Dulwich Road, Brixton, 

S.W. 


pA D. C., 255 Shakespeare Road, Herne Hill, 
S.E. 


WALES, W. H., 16 Charles Street, St. John’s Wood, N. 

WALKER, BF. W., 111 Pownall Road, Dalston, E. 

WARD, G. . High "Street, Eltham, 8. E. 

WARD, H. G., 150 Dalling Road, Hammersmith, W. 

WABRLOW, . 29 Ponsonby Tery: ace, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, 5.W. 

WARSOP, S., 87 Copenhagen Street, Islington, N. 

WATKINSON, J., 9 Pleasant Plaze, Park Road, Clapham,. 

S.W. 

WEBB, R., 21 New Crown Terrace, Lillie Road, S.W. 

WEBBER, H., 34 Swinbrook Road, North Kensington, W. 

WEDDELL, R, 6 Gloucester Place, Settles Street, Com- 
mercial Road, E. 

WEEDON, H., 87 St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 

WEEKS, G., 7 Westbourne Terrace North, Harrow Road, W. 

WEEKS, T. W., 13 Orbel Street, Battersea, S.W. 

WESTOBY, E., 30 Mitre Street, Webber Street, Black- 
friars Road, §.E. 

WESTOBY, J. ‘a, 72 Olney Street, Walworth Road, 8.8. 

WHITH, < Ds 16 Jubilee Place, King’s Road, Chelsea, 
S.W. 

WHITE, W., 9 Walcorde Avenue, York Street, Walworth 
Road, S.E. 

WHITELAW, J., 10 Woodroffe Terrace, Harrow Road, W. 

WHITTINGHAM, T., 29 Thayer Street, Manchester 
Square, W. 

WILBY, J., 124 Ingrave Street, Battersea, 8. W. 

W{LDER, F., 8 Paget Terrace, Paget Road, Plumstead, 
S.E. 

WILKINS, O. R., 66 Cirencester Street, Harrow Road, W. 

WILKINS, 'e 32 Shirley Grove, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

WILKINS, R. Rk. 0., 18 Bevington Road, Westbourne 
Park, W. 

WILKINSON, J. A., 108 Boyson-Road, 

WILKINSON, S., 125 Wellington 
Bridge Road, 8. WwW. 

WILSON, G., 17 Wellington Street, Chelsea, S.W. 

WILSON, J., 24 Highgate Road, ‘Kentish Town, N.W. 

WILSON, rT 5 Grove Terrace, St. Anne’s Hill, Wands- 
worth, 6. W. 

WILSON, W. G., 52 Old Field Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

WINSPEAR, BF, W., 37 Ificld Road, Pulham Road, 8.W. 

WISEMAN, i 66 Clarke Street, Stepney, E. 

WRIGHT, W. J., 18 Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell 
Green, H.C. 

WOOD, G., Montford Place, Upper Kennington Lane, S.E. 

WOODBRIDGE, PeRy 73 Everington Street, Fulham. 

Palace Road, S.W. 

WOOTTON, A., 38 Queen’s Row, Walworth, S.H. 

WORMAN, ins 63 Clifden Road, Lower Clapton, E. 

WRIGHT, Ww. H. P., 128 Great Tichfield Street, W. 

YAXLEY, H. C., 148 Copenhagen Street, Islington, N. 


Camberwell, S.E. 
Buildings, Chelsea 
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accommodation of navvies who will be employed. In view of 
increased population consequent upon the construction of the 
Ship Canal, the Barton Rural Sanitary Authority’s surveyor, 
Mr. C. C. Hooley, C.E., is now preparing a system of main 
drainage for the hamlets of Irlam and Cadishead. Plans for 
the erection of numerous houses in the district have been dealt 
with by the authority during the past few weeks. 

It is estimated that the amount of soil, &c., to be excavated 
during the ensuing four years is equal to 365,000,000 cubic 
yards. Steam excavators are already in use on some sections 
of the Canal, but a much more powerful instrument is about to 
be tried. It is what is known as a land-dredger—a name 
which roughly indicates its method of operations—and we are 
informed this implement is capable of removing no less than 
2,500 cubic yards of earth per day. Before Mr. Walker decided 
to try it he sent one or two members of his staff over to 
Berlin to see it work and ascertain what it really is capable of 
doing, and their report was so favourable that he has decided 
to test the machine by practical application on the Ship 
Canal. 

The directors, we regret to say, have not acquired land 
on some portions of the route as quickly as they anticipated. 
Some landowners are asking excessive prices, and it has been 
decided to resist their demands. Already, however, the 
directors are in possession of an amount of land sufficient for 
present needs, and steps are being taken to obtain additional 
plots at those places where it may be desirable that the con- 
tractor should soon commence operations. 


WARMING OF HOSPITALS. 


THE providing of temporary hospitals to meet the sudden 
increase of fever patients required unusual promptitude and 
energy, but the brief period of fourteen days was made suffi- 
cient in which to begin and finish accommodation for some 
couple of hundred patients. Messrs. Harston, the architects, 
are, however, well accustomed to such work. 

The heating was by means of Galton Air Stoves, which 
seem to be now almost universally used for hospital work. 
Messrs. Yates, Haywood & Co., Limited, the makers, appear to 


‘in Switzerland. 


their being so generally adopted must be ascribed to the prac- 
tical reason that “‘ good wine requires no bush.” Another point 
in their favour is that they give satisfaction in a quarter where 
criticism, if in cases it is stifled, is most censorious. Doctors 
and nurses should know best what suits their patients, but their. 
opinion and the opinion of their patients—victims as they 
would call themselves—on many points differ materially. It 
may, therefore, be urged that when doctors and patients are 


| satisfied there is reason for the agreement. 


A NEW WATER SUPPLY FOR PARIS. 


A NEw scheme for providing Paris with a sufficient supply of 
pure water has been worked out by M. G. Ritter, who proposes 
to supply Paris with pure water from the Lake of Neufchatel, 
M. Ritter contends that if his project is 
carried out 600 litres, or 130 gallons, of pure water will fall to 
the daily share of every inhabitant of the French capital, and 
that even if the population of Paris increases to 5,000,000 
there will still be 350 litres of water a day per head. The Lake 
of Neufchatel, M. Ritter points out, is the more suitable 
because the river Aar, which is fed by the water of the glaciers, 
and therefore always highest during the summer, supplies the 
lake, the water is of a very low temperature, and, if taken from 
a depth of 89 métres, could be supplied to Paris at a tempera- 
ture of from 10 to 12 degrees Réaumur, while if a counter- 
scheme were worked, by which it has been proposed to supply 
Paris with water from Lake Leman, the temperature of the 
water on its arrival at Paris would be about 20 degrees. With 
regard to the expense of the undertaking, M. Ritter affirms that 
his scheme could be executed at a cost of 300,000,000 francs, 
while the Lake Leman scheme was estimated to cost 
500,000,000 francs. It would take from five to six years to 
complete the entire works, after which every Parisian should be 
enabled “to drink water which is free from all typhoid 
and other germs, and which, briefly, has not been drunk 
before.” With regard to the international question, M. Ritter 
thinks that there will be no difficulties. At Neufchatel the 
project will assist the work of draining the Seeland bogs, and 


_ will also facilitate the maintenance on a medium level of the 
lakes during the season when the glaciers, by way of the Aar, 
supply too much water. 


keep them in stock in considerable quantities, judging from the 
speed with which in this case they were supplied. ; 
That the advantages of this system are being recognised by 


VENTILATION, Practical! Berfeck!, Rasgray 
COMYN CHING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


For Private Houses, Public Halls, Churches, Schools, Sanitation. 
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FRONT VIEW. 
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VENTILATING, & GAS ENGINEERS. 


ALL SYSTEMS. 
MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS. 


Special Manufacturers of Ornamental Brass Work of every Description. 
PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


COMYN CHING & GO., 


54, 56, & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, and 22 & 238 Little St. 
Andrew Street, London, W.C. 


BEAN'S PATENT DIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERNS, 


These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
in action. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatic 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 

THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight-fitting parts to corrode or 

18 get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “ pull”; (6) insures a rapid and 
| regulated flush without holding down the pull. 
| SOLE MAKERS— PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION: 


J. FWVWLoR «x Sons, 


SANITARY AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS 


2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SANITARY VENTILATOR. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Sale Dars for the year 1888, 


ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK 


& CO. beg to announce that the following days have been 
fixed for their SALES during the year 1888, to be held at the 
Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, near the Bank of England, 

Wednesday, Jan. 11 | Thursday, June 23 
Wednesday, Jan. 25 | Wednesday, July 4 
Tuesday, Jan. 31 Wednesday, July It 
Thursday, Feb. 9 | Wednesday, July 18 
Wednesday, Feb. 22 Thursday, July 26 
Wednesday, March 7 Thursday, Aug 9 
Wednesday, March 14 Wednesday, Aug. 15 
Wednesday, March 21 Wednesday, Aug. 22 
Wednesday, March 28 Wednesday, Sept. 5 
Wednesday, April Il Wednesday, Sept 19 
Thursday. April 19 Thursday, Sept. 27 
Thursday, April 25 Thursday, VUct. 4 
Wednesday, May 2 Wednesday, Oct. 17 
Wednesday, May 9 Wednesday, Oct. 31 
Wednesday. May 16 Wednesday. Nov. 7 
Thursday, May 31 | Thursday, Nov. 22 
Wednesday, June 4 Wednesday, Dec. 12 
Wednesday, June 20 

Other appointments for 
arranged. 

Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Clark & Co. publish in the adver- 
tisement columns of the Times every Saturday a complete list of 
their forthcoming sales by auction. They a'soissue from time to 
time schedules of properties to be let or sold, comprising landed 
and residential estates, farms, freehold and leasehold houses, 
City offices and warehouses, ground-rents, and investments 
generally, and which will be forwarded free of charge on 
application._No 29 Fleet Street, Temple Bar, and 13 Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 


intermediate Sales will also be 


VAUXHALL. 

Fight acres of valuab’e Freehold Frontage to the Thames at 
Vauxhail, contiguous to the Nine Elms Goods De; 6; of the 
London and South-Western Railway Company, affording 
unusual facilities for transit of goods by railway or water 
carriage throuzhout England, the Continent, and all parts of 
the world, presenting excellent sites for the construction of 
wharves, warehouses, and extensive manufacturing premises 
requuing large area3 with land and river frontaze. 


ESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, CLARK 


& CO. will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C.,on 
Tuesday, Janu:ry 31, ls88, the ahove Freehold Waterside 
Property, in suitable lots, being the surplus lands of the South- 
wark and Vauxhail Water Coinpany. 

Particulars, with plan and coniitiona of Sale, mav b2 hed of 
Messrs. Bircham & Co., Solicitors,46 Parliament Street, West- 
minster, S.W.; at the Auction Mart, E.C.; and of Messrs. Fare- 
brother, Ellis, Clark & Co., 29 Fleet Street, Temple Bar, and 
13 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


By order of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
ST. GEORGE-IN-THE-EAST, Tench Street Scheme. 


ESSRS. 8. WALKER & RUNTZ will SELL 


by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Wednes tay. January 11, at 
Two, in One Lot, the compact FREEHOLD BUILDING 
ESTATE, situate near to the London Docks, the Shadwell 
Stations on the Great Eastern and East London Railways, and 
in giepality where dwel ings for the industrial classes are much 
needed. 


The site occupies an area of about two acres, and has a front- 
age of 354 feet to Green Bank, Wapping, and a frontage of 251 
feet to Tench Street, St. George-ia-the-East. 


The Purchaser will have to erect on _a portion of the site, to 
the satisfaction of the Board and the Home Secretary, dwellings 
for the working classes, and capable of accommodating 1,284 
persons, and may devote the remainder of the site to any com- 
mercial purposes. 


A deposit of £10 per cent. on the purchase money will have to 
be paid on signing the contract, and the balance, without 
interest, at the expiration of one year. 

Particulars, with plan and conditions of sale, may be obtained 
at the Estate Office, Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring 


Gardens, 8.W.; at the Mart; and at the Auctioneers’ Offices, 
22 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


By Order of the Metropolitan Board of Work3. 
GOULSTON STREET SCHEME. 


ESSRS. 8S. WALKER & RUNTZ will SELL 


at the Mart, on Wednesday, January 11. at 2,a PLOT of 
FREEHOLD LAND. having a f-ontage of 27 feet to Boar’s 
Head Yard, Middlesex Street, Whitechapel. E. Superficial area 
80 square feet. Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be 
obtained at the Auctioneers’ Offices, 22 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


RAVEN’S MEER, BECCLES. 


| pees H. & J. READ are instructed by 


the Mortgagees to SELL by AUCTION, at the King’s Head 

Hotel. Beccles, on Monday, January 9, 1888, at Four for Five 
o’clock in the afternoon, in three Lots, a DOUBILE RESI- 
DENCE, BUILDINGS, GARDEN, and MEADOW LAND, 
er occupied by Mr. James Bullen and his tenant, 
pamely :— 

Lot l. A newly-erected brick and tiled Double Residence, with 
detached wash-houses, boarded and tiled cow-house, and other 
buildings well-plated Gard-n and Pasture Land, containing 
altogether 1 rood and 32 perches. All the fixtures, fruit trees, 
and bushes will be included in the sale. 

Lot 2—A valuable piece of Building Land, now Pasture, 
lying on the west side of Lot 1, and abutting upon the road 
leading to the Common, containing 1 rood. 

Lot 3.—A piece of excellent Building Land, now principally 
P ce lying on the east side of Lot 1, and containing 1 rood 

perches. 

All the Lots are Freehold, and Land Tax redeemed. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of G. B. 
Angell, Esq., Solicitor, Beccles; and of the Auctioneers 
Beccles, and Carlton Colville, Lowestoft. 


ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX. 


Further Portion of the Cedars Estate, the whole of the first and 
second portions having been sold. Payments extending over 
nine years. Free conveyances. 


ME: RICHARD J. COLLIER will SELL by 


AUCTION, at the Holly Bush Inn, Chase Side, Enfield, on 
Monday, January 23, at Six for Seven in the evening, 65 lots of 
valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, fronting Brodie, 
Gloucester, and Avenue roads, Brigadier Hill, commandingly 
situate within easy reach of two railway stations, with the 
advantage of cheap workmen's trains, and offering capital sites 
for small houses, which are in great demand. A'so a detached 
freehold cottage residence, known as Cedar Lodge, with 
possession. 


Particulars and pl f M 5 » i. Batten. 
Bolisiore, : re ans 0 essre. May, Sykes, & Batten 


de Place. London Bridge; at the place 
; and of the Auctioneer, 28 Finsbury Pavement, E.C, 
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SALES BY AUCTION, 


IRONWORKS, ST. ALBANS, 
Adjoining the Midland Railway Station. 


Important Sale of the expensive Machinery and Entire Stock of 
Tools and Materials in Foundry, Fitting Shop, Pattera Shop, 
and Offices, comprising 7 screw cutting and boring lathes 
(several of which are nearly new), pump and cylinder boring 
machine, large planing machine, smaller ditto, large drilling 
machine, 2 smaller ditto, wood-turning lathe, large ‘blower for 
cupola, smaller ditto for Smith's forge-revolving felting 
machine, cupola with blast pipes, &c., 26 feet of 2-inch turned 
shafting, coal and charcoal grinding mills, 2-man-power 
gas engine, 2}-horse-power vertical steam-engin», 12-inch 
steam saw bench, 6-inch treadle ditto, castings in brass and 
iron for pumps and engines, 5 sets ot Western’s pulley 
blocks and chains, portable weighing machine, portable forge, 
large quantity of steel turning tools, blacksmith’s ditto, 
drills, anvils, gas-tongs, fly-wheels, pulleys, bicycle fittings, 
bar,angle and round iron vices, m»ulding boxes, malleable 
castings, nuts, bolts, paints, varnishes, Swaze blocks, two sets of 
shear legs, grindstones, patterns of Turner & Co.’s engines and 
pumps, baking oven, leather driving-belts, ladd-rs, pump 
and engine fittings, and several tons of oldiron and castings, 


et To be SOLD by AUCTION by 
R. J. R. EVE and Messrs. HARDING & 


LOW (who are joiatly concerned in this Sale) on the 
Premises on Thursday and Friday, January 19 and 20, 1888, at 
10.30 precisely on each day. 

Catalogues may be obtained of Mr. J. R. Eve. Land Agent, 
Surveyor and Auctioneer, 2 S‘. Paul’s Square, Bedford, Luton, 
and Hitchin ; and of Messrs. Harding & Low, Land Agents, Sur- 
veyors and Auctioneers, 49 Finsbury Pavement, London, B.C. ; 
and St. Albans, Herts. 


By Order of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
UPPER STREET, ISLINGTON. 
Seventeen important Building Plots on the east side between 


the Green and Church Street, iccluding a corner site, and 
suitable for the erection of shops. 


N ESSRS. NEWBON & HARDING have re- 


ceived instructions from the Board to LET by AUCTION, 
at the Mart, on Thursday, Jan. 19, at Two precisely, on building 
leases for 80 years, the fullowing SITES, viz.:— 

Lots 1 to 16.—Building Plots, having frontages varying from 
19 to 20 feet to Upper Street, and an average depth of 80 feet; lots 
1 to 5 havinz also frontages to Brewer's Yard in the rear. 


Lot 17.—Building Plot at the corner of Upper Street and 
Church Street, having a frontage of 20 feet to Upper Street and 
a return frontage of 66 feet 8 inches to Church Street. 


Particulars, with plans and conditions, may_be hai at the 
Estates Office, Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, 
§8.W.; at the Mart; and of Messrs. Newbon & Harding, 275 
Upper Street, N. 


Preliminary Advertisement. 


To be Sold, next month. January 1888 (if not previously dis- 
posed of by private arrangement), 


arte Whole of that Valuable Property belong- 


ing to Messrs. Poole, Lorrimer & Tabberer, Welford Place, 
Leicester, containing 2 422 yards, and having a frontage of about 
150 feet each to Market Street, Welford Place, and Pucklington's 
Walk. 


This site. from its central position, is admirably adapted for 
the erection of a large public building. 

A licensed hotel being already upon the site, there would be no 
difficulty in erecting a large hotel, so much needed in Leicester, 
with irst-class sh ps on ground floor, for which there is now an 
excellent opening in this rapidly increasing town. 


There is no other site in this business part of Leicester so 


eligible for the purposes named as the site now offered. 


The entire block can be sold in one lot, or divided into two 
parts, and a large proportion of the purchase money can remain 
| for a fised period at 4 per cent per annum. 
' _ For further particulars, apply to Messrs. POOLE, LORRIMER & 
TABBERER, Welford Place, Leicester. 


To Builders, Speculators, &c. 


FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND 
IN KENT, 


Most eligibly situate in the WARREN ROAD, 
Bexley Heath, Twelve miles by rail from 
London, commanding beautiful views over the 
valley of the Cray to the Surrey Hills. DEEP 
GRAVEL Soin. Very healthy district. 
Also, 
Two SEMI-DETACHED, WELL-BUILT AND 
CONVENIENT 


FREEHOLD HOUSES 


(‘Buena Vista” and ‘“ Belle Vue,” Warren Road, 
Bexley Heath), 


One let to good tenant, the other for occupation. 


The Land or either of the Houses would be 
sold separately if desired. A large portion of 
the purchase-money may remain on mortgage, 
and may be paid by instalments extending over 
5, 7, 10, or 12 years. 


For further particulars, apply to RELPH & 
Son, Estate Agents, Bexley Heath and Bexley ; 
or to OWNER, “The Architect,” 175 Strand, 
London, W.C. 

Also, 
FOR SALE, TWO HOUSES 


Situated in Hornsey. Lease 97 years. Let at 
£30 per annum. One for occupation if desired, 
the other let to good tenant. Healthy district, 
Houses not long tinished. The road just paved 
with French asphalte. 


For further particulars, &c., apply to OWNER, 
“The Architect” Office, 175 Strand, London, 
W.Cc, 
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Cassell Company's Announcements. 


Now Ready, price 1s., 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


Fer JANUARY, containing: 


An Etching of the Celebrated Picture 
““MARIAMNE.’? Painted by J. W. WatsEr- 
HOUSE, A.R.A. Etched by J. Dosing. Frontispiece. 


By PROF. RUSKIN.—THE BLACK. 


ARTS. With Three Illustrations from Original 
Drawings by the Author. 


Modern Life in Modern Art. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


The Portraits of Napoleon the First : 
The Real Napoleon. By Ricuarp HEATH. Illust 


The “(tdipus Tyrannus” at Cam- 
bridge—and Athens. By CHARLES WAIBLEY. 


Gerard Terburg. By PxTER MAcNAB. 
**Mariamne.,’’? By the EpIToR. 
Notes by an Artist ‘' Living in the 


By 


Country.”? By E. ¥. BREWTNALL. Illustrated. 
Art and the Common People. By 
DAVID ANDERSON. 
Art in Christmas Decorations. By 


Mrs. HAWEIS. Illustrated. 
Art in December. 


“The cxquisite beauty of the engravings in 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART, and the excellence of the 
letterpress, should carry the magazine into every 
home where Art is appreciated.” STANDARD. 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING. 


By R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
Master of the Architectural School of the Royal Academy. 


With Nine Coloured and Fifteen Plain 
Plates. Demy 4to. 


“Mr. Phené Spiers’s book is without a rival 
on its subject, and it will be accepted as a 
standard. Students are fortunate who are able 
to begin with so competent and authoritative 
a guide. The publishers have gone to much 
expense in the production of the plates, but 
they issue the volume at a price that must b2 
deemed moderate.”—THE ARCHITECT. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION. Now Ready. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


COLOUR. A Scientific and Technical 


Manual treating of the Optical Principles, Artisti; 
Laws, and Technical Details governing the use of 
Colours in Various Arts. By A. H. CHugcH, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy of Arts. 
With Six Coloured Plates. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. each. 


THE FINE ART LIBRARY. 


Edited by JoHN C. L. SpARKgS, Principal of the National 
Art Training School, South Kensington Museum. 
With about 100 Illustrations in each. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 


ENGRAVING: its Origin, Processes, and 
History. By Le Vicomre HENRI DELABORDE. 
Translated by R. A. M. STEVENSON. 


TAPESTRY, A Short History of, from the 
Earliest Times to the End of the 18th 


Century. By EvGixE Mintz, Translated by Miss 
L. J. Davis. 


GREEK ARCHAIOLOGY, A Manual of. 
MAXIME COLLIGNON, ‘Translated by Dr. J. H. 
RIGHT, 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 
By ERNEST CHESNEAU. Translated by L. N. ETHE- 


RINGTON. With an Introduction by Professor 
RUSKIN. 


THE FLEMISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 
o, A. J.. WAUTERS. Translated by Mrs. HENRY 
OBSEL,. 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY, By Professor M. Duvat 
Translated by F. E. FENTON. 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 
By HENRY HavaArD. Translated by G. POWELL. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE ARTIST. 
By ERNEST CHESNEAU. Translated by CLarA Be. 
(Non-illustrated.) 


A Prospectus sent post free on application. 


OTICE.—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

giving particulars of upwards of ONE THOUSAND 

VOLUMES published by Messrs, CASSELL & COMPANY, rang- 
ing in price from 


THREEPENCE TO TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 
will be sent on request post free to any address. 


CassELL & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London- 
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CRAPPER’S Improved AIR-TIGHT COVERS for DRAINS 


(FOR MANHOLES AN? CHANNEL giles) 18. 4 SIZES. 


The Covers being Loose, 
can be removed from 
Frames, thereby allowing 


full access to Drain; but 
when fitted are perfectly 
Air-tight. 


PRICE LIST ON 


APPLICATION. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Sanitary Appliances, 


MARLBORO’ WORKS, and 50, 52, & 54 Marlborough Road, Chelsea, LONDON, 8.W. 


;, MILLER 


MANUFACTORY: 


178 & 179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


= SHAFTE SHAFTE SBURY AVENUE. 


GASALIERS, ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, 


Fittings of every kind, and for every purpose, 
Of the best manufacture kept in stock, and made to 
Architects’ own Designs. 

Drawings and Estimates Free. 


& SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


THOMAS SKIDMORE 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Wrought-Ivon and Steel FIREPROOF 


DOORS AND FRAMES, 


THIEF-PROOF SAFES, 


&e., 
ASL wIlA4HhS el Ne ome CK. 


STRONG-ROOMS, 


Send for Price Lists, 


STAFFORDSHIRE SAFE WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


~ Ch. De Grelle& Co. 


/130 LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C. 


MOSAIC, | 


References to Large and Important Works. 
Spe St DESIGNS ON APPRICATION. 


Estimates free. 


S/ 
Qa 


WORKS: 
108-110 TABERNACLE 
STREET, and at 
BRUSSELS and ITALY. 


ROBEY SPECIAL SEMI-FIXED ENGINES. 
HrOR SALE, 

Four Second-hand Engines, of 8, 10, 16 and 

20 horse-power respectively, in thorough repair 


and first-class working condition. 
APPLY 


ROBEY & CO., Globe Works, LINCOLN. 


FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND FOR 
SALE, IN KENT, 


Beautifully situated. For further particulars 
apply to 
RELPH & SON, Auctioneers, Land Agents, &c., 
whatcha Heat and BEXLEY, KENT, 


& SON, 


un 
NL 


af 


QUARRIES: 
BRLGIUM 


and ITALY. 


|To Architects, Builders, and Decorators. 


No more Porous Bricks and Damp Walls. 


Use STUNCILLAN DAMP-PROOF SOLUTION for 
Outside Brickwork and Damp Walls. 


ASPLAND & C0., Stafford St., Peckham, S.E. 


STONE BREAKER & PULVERISER 
20) EPPS. 


Steam Road Roller for Sale or Hire. 
Mortar Mills, Traction Engines, Pumps, Hoists, 


Circular Staircases, Travelling Cranes, Boilers, 


Tanks, and all other Machinery y for Sale cheap, 


Machinery Depét, Leytonstone, 
NEAR THE BELL, 


Ff | Mathematical, Drawing, 
| | description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 


The Great Fire at the “Grand” Theatre. 


as, eee CONCRETE STAIRCASES 

OORS and PROSCENIUM WALL, that have so 

ope bet stood the severe test of this great fire and 
remain INTACT and UNINJURED, were built by 


CHARLES DRAKE & Co., 
Battersea Park Station, London, 5.W. 


W. F. STANLEY, 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 
and Surveying Instruments of every 


rate ee ape List post free. Engine Divider to We Trade. 
Address. 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Aten Rew Store, at 6A Victoria Street. ‘Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


Under the H.R.H. 
Patronage of THEH PRINCE 
H.M. OF 
THE QUEEN. WALES 
H.R. (By 
 eIRDW, Appointment) 
CONSORT. &e., &e. 


LONDON PARQUETRY WORKS. 


Founded in 1841 for the exclusive production of HIGH- 
CLASS PARQUETRY. 


CHARLES STEINITZ, Manufacturer, 
West End Office:—19 BAKER £TRERT, W. 
Worxs—45 Grove LANE, CAMBERWELL, S.E., where al! 
communications should ke addressed, 
STEAM WORKS—STRATFORD, E. 
N.B.—Competitions respectfully declined. 


GOOD WELL-FINISHED 


VENETIAN BLINDS, 


Any Colour, at Gq, per Foot. 
MARTIN & SON, 
BeAr 


M°SILWRAITH’S 
NEW AND IMPROVED INODOROUS FLEXIBLE 
WATERPROOF ROOFING 


‘F' EL. T,’’ 


For Dwelling Houses, Churches, Pavilions, ate ‘Work- 
shops, Sheds, Farm Buildings, or other structures requiring a 
Peis Watertight, and Efficient Covering. 


Price—One Penny per Square Foot. 
JAMES MCILWRAITH & CO., Manufacturers, 
GLASGOW. 


WHITE GLAZED BRICKS, 


Large Quantity for Sale. 


APPLY— 


BENJAMIN NORTH, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
Near LEEDS. 


ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
HOONOMY IN FUEL 


PERFECT COMBUSTION can only_be 
obtained by means of a shallow fire, con- 
stantly fed as the fuel is consumed, 

The ONLY STOVE that fulfils the above 
conditions is WALKER & SoN’s PATENT 
SELF-FEEDING STOVE, which is the most 
admirable and efficient means of warming 
buildings of all sizes, from the smallest 
room to the largest Cathedral. 

All Stoves made by T. WatkEr & SON 
have an external casing of sheet ‘ron. 


Extract from a Letter from tie As ronomer 
Royal :— 

“ Walker’s Patent Setf-feeding Stove effects its 
purpose exceedingly well, at no great expense, 
and with very little trouble ; it is by far the most 
efficient and convenient Stove for maintaining a — 
continued uniform heat that I have seen. 

“G. B. AIRY, Royal Observatory, Greenwich.’ 
i= .WALKER’S GAS STOVES require no 
74 Chimney. Price from 15s, 
ia}  WALKER’S Flat-topped COAL STOVES 
=<; will burn any kind of fuel. Price from 16s. 


9 | Prospectuses and reduced Price List may be obtained from 


all respectable Ironmongers. 
Manufactory :—58 Oxford S8t., 


(pies WAINSCOT OAK, in every thickness, 
several thousand Logs, from 8d. per foot. 
Dry Wainscot Floor Boards, }-inch 40s. ;1-inch, 45s,; 14-inch, 
558. per square. 
Dry Mahogany, Teak end Birch. 
Dry Black Walnut, 8d. and 9d. per foot. 
T.ForRMAN Walnut:Tree Walk, Kennington Ro 1d,8.E, - 


Birmingham, 


January 6, 1888.] 
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TENDERS. 


R. 


TO BUILDERS. 
HE Commissioners of H.M. Works and Pubtie 


Buildings are prepared to receive TENDERS for the Erec- 
dion of a New Postal Sorting Office at Leytonstone, E. 

Drawings, Specification, and a copy of the Conditions and Form 
of Contract may be seen, and Forms of Tender and Bills of 
Quantities may be obtained. at this Office, on and after the 9th 
inst., on payment of the sum of One Guinea. The sums so 

aid will be returned to those persons who send in Tenders 
in conformity with the conditions specified below. 

The Commissioners do not hold themselves responsible for the 
accuracy of the Quantities, which must be verified by the per- 
sons desirous of tendering; nor do the Commissioners bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders are to be delivered before Twelve o’clock Noon on 
Friday, the 20th day of January, addressed to the Secretary, 
HLM. Office of Works, &c., 12 Whitehall Place, London, S.W., 
and endorsed ‘* Tender for Leytonstone New Sorting Office.”’ 


H. W. PRIMROSE, Secretary. 


B.M. Office of Works, &c. : 
. January 2, 1838. 


LIMERICK HARBOUR. 
TO CONTRACTORS.—CONTRACT NO. 2. 


FLOATING DOCK WALL REPAIRS. 


HE Limerick Harbour Commissioners will 
receive TENDERS for the rebuilding of about 450 lineal 
feet of the Basin Wall, including the erection and maintenance 
ofa Coffer Dam, 530 feet long and 30 feet high, together with con- 
tingent works in the Floating Dock, according to plans, speciti- 
cation, conditions of contract, and form of Tender, which can 
be inspected at the Harbour Engineer’s Office, the Docks, 
Limerick, on payment of a deposit of one guinea (which will be 
retur ned to those sending in a bon4-fide Tender), between the 
hours of LIA M. and 2 P.x. daily, on and after January 2 and up 
to January 28, 1888. 

The contractor will be required to find approved security to the 
amount of £5,000 sterling for the due performance of the work, 
and must satisfy the Commissioners that he has had sufficient 
experience in the carrying out of similar works. 

Copies of the drawings, specification, and tender and schedule 
forms can be obtained on payment of two guineas, by application 
to the Harbour Engineer, Mr. W. J. Hall. 


Sealed Tenders, which are to be on the printed forms only and 
under cover, endorsed “ Tender for Dock Walls Repairs,” are to 
te addressed to the Chairman. Harbour Commissioners, Limerick, 
-and lodged with me in my office at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Limerick, before noon on Saturday, February 25, 1888, after 
which hour no Tender can be received. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
erany Tender. By Order, 

JAMES HARRIS, Secretary. 

Commissioners’ Office, Limerick : 

December 17, 1887. 


To Ironfounders, Contractors, Excavators, and Others. 


HE Local Board of Health for the Urban 


Sanitary District of St. Thomas the Apostle are desirous of 
receiving TENDERS (1) for the Supply of Iron Water Pipes 
about 200 tons), Sluice Valves, Hydrants, and Surface Boxes ; 
<2) for Laying the same and Making the necessary Excavations; 
and (3) for Constructing Filter Beds and Boundary Walls. 

Specifications of the works required to be executed may be seen 
at the Offices of the Board, No. 42 Cowick Street, St. Thomas; 
and further information may be obtained from Mr. S, CHURCH- 
WARD, the Board's Surveyor. 

Tenders must be sent to me before Ten o'clock A.M. on 
Wednesday, January 11 next. 


The Local Board do not bind themselves to accent any Tender. 
J. CHAMPION, Clerk. 
St. Thomas, near Exeter : December 15, 1887. 


ae is hereby given that the CITY 

LANDS COMMITTEES witl Meet at Guildhall on Wed- 

nesday, the 25th inst., at Half-pust One o'clock pricisely, to re- 

ceive PROPOSALS for TAKING she PREMISES in Basing- 

hall Pg a formerly used for the purposes of the Bankruptcy 
art. 

Applicants are requested to state the purpose for which they 
propose to use the building, the manner in which they propose to 
adapt it for such purpose, the term required, and the rent pro- 
posed to be paid. 

A plan of the premises ma 
obtained upon applicatio 


(seen and further particulars 
Architeet’s Office, Guildhall. 
JOHN A. Puen: if 
' ; ‘omptroller. 
Guildhall ; January 3, a 


XTENSIVE SALE OF LARCH TIMBER. 


To be SOLD, in lots, by Tender, over 43,000 feet LARCH, 
5,000 feet OAK, 2,000 feet SCOTCH FIR, &c, TIMBHER, stand- 
ing and felled in woods belonging to the Earl of Feversham, near 
to Helmsley and Ingleby Stations, N.E. Kailway. 

The larch is straight, ssund, and well-grown timber. and some 
beng lots will average over 20 feet per tree, and it adjoins good 

8. 

The oak contains a proportion of railway timber. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed *‘ Tender for Timber,” to be sent to 
W. G. McLAUGHLIN, Estate Agent, Helmsley, on or before 
‘Thursday, January 12, 1888. 

Any further particulars and form of tender may be obtained of 
‘W. Brewis HAVELOOK, Forester, Helmsley, York. 


WANTED 
By an OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM in the IRON TRADE, 


LONDON AGENCY 


Manufactured Iron Works for Home and Export. 
Highest references. 
Apply, 186 Box, “ Architect” Office, 


BILLIARDS or BAGATELLES! 


All those requiring NEW or SECOND-HAND Tables, 
Requisites, or Billiard work done, should, befure going 
elsewhere, send for NEW PRICE LIST, Cloth and Cushion 
Samples, to 


HENNIG BROTHERS, 29 High Street, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1862, 


BOOKS. 


PHOTOS OF ST. DAVID’S 
CATHEDRAL, 


EXTERIORS, INTERIORS. Also 


CROMLECHS AND CELTIC CROSSES 
OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


REYNOLDS, 17A High Street, Haverford West. 


THE CASTLES OF THE LATE 
KING OF BAVARIA, 


Photographed, by special permission, by 
JOS.ALBERT HOFPHOTOGRAPH, MUNICH. 


Contents of the Series :— 
LINDERHOF, in the Graswang Valley, near Oberammer- 
gau, contains 37 Photographs. 
NEUSCHWANSTHEIN, near Fiissen, contains 45 Photo- 
graphs. 
HERRENCHIEMSEE, 
Photographs. 


These beautiful Photographs of the Interiors of these Palaces 
are of the highest Artistic and Decorative interest. 


On View at Hyde Park Gallery, 30 St. 
George’s Place, Hyde Park. 


For special information apply by letter to Mr. CHARLES 
HAUFF, 22 Melbourne Grove, East Dulwich, S.E. 
Complete series-sent on approval. 


A BEAUTIFUL ETCHING 


By W. H. OAKLEY, Esq,., 
ie) 


Waterloo Bridge & Somerset House. 


A FEW ARTIST'S PROOFS can be had, price 21/~ 


each, on application to 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, PUBLISHER, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Price One Shilling, or post free for 14 stamps. 
NEW EDITION. : 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE O 
STABLE FITTINGS. 


With full descriptions and prices of the most important in- 
ventions and improvements in Stable and Harness-Room 
Fittings, Stable Paving, Drainage, Ventilation, &c., &c. 
THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, 

Sr. Pancras Road, LonpoN, N.W.- 


in the Chiemsee, contains 48 


To Bookbuyers and Librarians of Free Libraries. 
THE JANUARY CATALOGUE 


or 


VALUABLE NEW & SECOND-HAND WORKS, 


Offercd at prices greatly reduced, is NOW READY, 
ard will be sent Post Free upon application to 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 186, STRAND, LONDON,W.C. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Enlarged, Improved, and Revised to Present Date. 


HE BOOK of MODERN RECIPES.—Contain- 


ing full Instructions for producing the following :—Enamel, 
Underglaze, and Mujolica Colours; White and Coloured Bodies, 
and Glazes for China aud Earthenware. Glazes and Bodies for 
Jet, Rockingham, and Stone Ware ; Glazes, Bodies, Stains, and 
Slips for Bricks, Tiles, Pipes. &c., at one burning. Full recipes 
and particulars for Enamelling Iron, the preparation of Liquid 
Gold, &c., &c., &c. 


TESTIMONTALS. 


Mr. C. G. PickinG, Brick and Tile Manufacturer, London 
(cheque enclosed). { thiak it well worth the amount. It must 
have cost you a great deal of time and money. 

Messrs. CARTER & CO., Pottery, Poole. Weare perfectly sa‘is- 
fied with your Book. We consider it by far the best collection 
we have ever seen. 

JOHNSON WARDLAW, Esq., Britannia Works, Glasgow. I 
received safely the Book ot Recipes yousent me. Iam pleased 
with it, and consider it at the high price you charge much 
cheaper than many Books of Recipes sold for a great deal less 
money. 

“>. C. E. CoATHS. Mold. In reply to your letter of the 6th 
inst., I beg to say that I have tested many of the Recipes you 
sold me, and so far am thorough!y pleased. I consider the 
Glazes for one burning cannot be excelled, and the Red Staining 
process is highly satisfactory. 

Published at £30. A few Copies may be had at £5 each, on 
application, with remittance, to GILBERT WOOD & CO., 
Publishers, 175 Swrand, London, W.C. 


Wearly Ready. 
VOL. XXXVIII. 


THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


Prich 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Dissolution of Partnership. 


N and after the ist of January next, Mr. 
ALFRED BoxALn retires from the firm of BARBER, 
BOXALL & BARBER, of 12 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
The other members of the Firm (Mr. W. H. Barber and Mr. 
W. W. Barber) will continue to carry on the practice at the 
above address, under the style of * W. H. BARBER & SON.” 
Mr. BOXALL will carry on his practice at 6 John Street, 
Adelphi. 


RCHITECT’S Junior Assistant seeks a RE- 

X ENGAGEMENT. Has had four years’ experience, 
Highest references. Salary moderate.—Addres:, Box Office, 175 
Strand, W.C. 


WANTED.— Advertiser, who has had many 


2 years’ experience, and a very large and established connec- 
tion in the Building Trades among Architects, Contractors, 
Builders, and others, would be glad of an ENGAGEMENT with 
a first-class firm,as TRAVELLER, Can give highest references 
and testimonials.—For further particulars, address, B. B., ‘* The 
Architect ’’ Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


fae (27) having had nine years’ 
experience at Ironfounder’s_ and Smith's Prime Cost, 
Book-keeping and General Office Work, secks RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in London. Used to the management of workmen and 
the charging-up of work; undeniable references._Address, 
Box No. 100,"* Architect” Office. 


RCHITECT. — SITUATION wanted as 


(\ Junior Assistant in an Architect's Office. Four years’ expe- 
rience. Highest references. Salary moderate.—Address, Box 99, 
“The Architect” Office, 175 Strand, W.O. 


O ROAD SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, CON- 


TRACTORS, and Others.--For Disposal, 4,000 to 5.000 Tons 
of Rough Unbroken Blast Furnace Slag, suitable for foundations 
of roads, and similar purposes._For price (which is merely 
nominal) and terms, apply to THOMAS BUTULIN & Co., Ironworks, 
Wellingborough. 


ANTED —A_ competent 


_ ASSISTANT, up in Quantities and Accounts. 
particulars, &c., to X, Box 85, “* Architect’ Office. 


RCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.—Splendid 


large Office to LET, in a fine new Building close to the 
Law Courts and the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit. Lighted by 
Electric Light. Every convenience. First-class position. Low 
rent.— Apply at once, at the Collector’s Office in the Hall of 
63 and 64 Chancery Lane. 


RAVELLER or AGENT.—A gentleman of 


varied experience, accustomed to travelling, and with an 
established connection of some years’ standing in the building 
trade, isopen to an engagement.—Address—A. B. C., Office of 
this Paper. 


ARCHITECT'S 
Send 


Ge BRICKS, Drain Pipes, &c.—A gen- 
tleman having a large connection among Architects, En- 
gineers, Contractors, and others, is open to an Engagement as 
London Manager or Agent for a first-class firm of manufacturers. 
Highest references and testimonials.—Addres3 Bricks, Office of 
this Paper. 


ig ARCHITECTS.—Can any Architect re- 
commend Foreman of Painters. Good opportunity of 
improving position for energetic man. Best references.— Appl 
went care of Editor, THE ARCHITECT, 175 Strand, 


UALIFIED MAN (86), several years as 
Clerk of the Works, desires a suitable position with an 
Architect, to sssist in superintending outdoor work, and to 
prepare Quantities, measure up, adjust contract accounts, &c., 
asrequired. Of business habits and thoroughly reliable. Litho- 
graphed specimens of work submitted, if desired. Highest 
recommendations. Moderate terms.—'' Surveyor,’ Box 75, Office 
of “ The Architect,” 


HORTHAND CORRESPON DENT.— Wanted 


a Shorthand Writer in an Engineer’s Office in the county 
of Durham. Must be a good planner and neat writer, and 
accustomed to the work of an Architect or Engineer’s Office.— 
Apply (state age, previous experience, and wages required) to 
DURHAM. May’s Advertising Offices, 159 Piccadilly. 


UILDER’S GENERAL CLERK (35) seeks 

RE-ENGAGEMENT. Temporary or otherwise. Well up 

in all office work. Salary moderate.—G. S., Littlefield Road, 
Alton, Hants. 


O ARCHITECTS.—Advertiser having just 
served three years with a Surveyor and Architect. w»nts a 
POST as Improver with a London Architect. Excellent 
testimonial — Address, B., care of Miss Mobbs, Stationer, 
4 Station Terrace, New Southgate, N. 


Geno AN required as CLERK or TIME- 


KEEPER in BUILDER’S OFFICE. Good references. 
P., Rhuwport Villa, 


Salary moderate. Experienced. — C. 
Raleigh Road, Hornsey, N. 


RCHITECT’S Managing DRAUGHTSMAN., 


First-class practical man. Fifteen years’ London experi- 
ence, best works. Design, details, construction, ironwork,— 


L. J. 8., 12 St. John’s Avenue, West Ham Park, H. 


UILDER’S CLERK and COLLECTOR wants 


SITUATION. Middle-aged, active, industrious, Well up 
in the usual routine of office. Good correspondent. Highest 
references. Wages 30s. weekly.—_H. THISELTON, 1l Barons 
Court Road, West Kensington. 


O BUILDERS.—Bricklayer, just finished two 

years’ job, is oven to take Brickwork by the Rod, or 

SITUATION as FOREMAN. Prices low.—J. C., 28 Edward 
Street, Burton-on-Trent. 


ES ee 
LUMBER wants a JOB, or to Take Charge. 
Registered. Well upin all sanitary arrangements.—Address, 

J. D., 20 Gosfield Street, Portland Road, Ww. 


Ss en ce a ee 
DLUMBER and Plain Zineworker wants JOB. 


Could fill up time at painting and other branches for a 
constancy. Five years’ reference from last employer.—J. F., 
47 Grey»ound Road, Kensal Green. 


RCHITECTS ASSISTANT  Disengaged. 

3) years in Borough Surveyor and Engineer’s Office, and 

six months assisting, temporarily, an architect. Good draughts- 

man. Sulary moderate.—A. W., 55 Queen’s Road, Hust Grin- 
stead, Sussex. 


1O BUILDERS.— BRICKLAYER, just finished 

two years’ job, is open to take Brickwork by the Rod, or as 

Foremen. Prices low.— Address, J. C., 283 Edward Street, 
Burton-on-Trent. 


AINTER, GRAINER, and WRITER. — 
Wanted, by a Young Man, aged 22, a SITUATION as 
above.—J. PAYN®#, 57 George Street, Bedford. 


DS Sa es Namen ee eae 
ASON wants a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Work- 


ing Foreman or otherwise, Church, mansion, or monu- 
mental. General masonry, stone, or marble ; set out work from 
drawings and fix. Good letter cutter..Good reference. -MASON , 
Cemetery Road, East Dereham, Norfolk. 
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KALLKOLAIT He. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED IN PATENTED IN 
England, Austria- 
Belgium, Hungary, 
France Denmark, 
‘ United 
Germany, States 
Italy. f of America. 


TRADE MARK. 


KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 


oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, 


stone, plastering, &c. 


and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 


CHEAPNESS.- It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 

ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-1b. tin of KALLKOLITH goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colour. 

DRYING POWERS.—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 

DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers, and it is an excellent medium for Affixing Labels on Metal or Tin. 


TiS 2M Oa TAs SS - 


21 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.: February 23, 1886. 

I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks, 
the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the 
first coat of paint on wood and other substances, and is of such a nature that the 
ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of 


Extract from Spons’ ‘* Mechanics’ Own Book.” 
A single coat of this liquid (KALLKOLITH) will suffice to prepare wood or papery. 
as wellas lime or hard plaster walls, for painting with oil-colour. This substance is 
cheaper than linseed oil, and closes the pores of the surface so perfectly that it takes 


oats now given reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there 


will be a large sale. J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. much less paint to cover it than when primed with oil. 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 40s., packing included. Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


Address—KALLKOLITH CO., 175 STRAND. LONDON, W.C. 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


TEE BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. — 
BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


ww. NOBLE, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, Sutton, Surrey: 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C., 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMOKE- CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to suit all kinds of Boilers. 
At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 
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THE FENCING OF QUARRIES. to two of baryta, while inthe Dutch white there are three parts 
of baryta to one of lead. The raw material is obtained from 
Ir may not be generally known that among the Acts passed | the lead mines, the most important of which are situated in 
during the last session was one for the fencing in of quarries, | Vijlach and Bleiberg, in Carinthia. The price of Carinthia 
which came into operation on Monday last. A great many | Jead is 18 florins to 20 florins for 2213 lbs., and the average 
accidents have been due to quarries being left open, and’) market price of white lead per 221} lbs. is—Kremser white 
coroners have constantly reported to the Home Office the great 45 florins, Venetian, Hamburg, and Dutch about 32 florins. 
danger arising from this cause. Accordingly, in chapter 19 | The principal export of the manufactured white lead is from 
(which is due to Mr. Blake, late M.P. for the Forest of Dean) | Trieste, Great Britain being the principal purchaser, and the 
provision is made for the fencing in of quarries. It is not all | United States the next. Austrian manufacturers and dealers 
quarries, however, that have to be fenced in; but “where any | claim that the process employed is superior to any other known 
quarry, dangerous to the public, is in open or unenclosed land, | process, and that only the purest sulphate of baryta is used for 
within 50 yards of a highway or place of public resort dedi- | the purpose of producing the three lower qualities. Mr. Jussen 
cated to the public, and is not separated therefrom by a secure | pelieves that the Austrian process is a perfectly honest one, 
and sufficient fence,” it is to be kept “reasonably fenced” for | and that the adulterations with all sorts of cheap ingredients 
the prevention of accidents. As regards this Act, the term | practised in Germany are unknown in Austria. The process 
quarry includes every pit or opening made for the purpose of | employed by the three great white lead manufacturers of 
getting stone, slates, lime, chalk, clay, gravel, or sand; but a | Klagenfurt in producing Kremser white is a secret one, and 
“natural opening” is unaffected by the statute. If this pro- | Mr, Jussen’s inquiries on the subject from one of the manufac- 
vision as to fencing is not complied with, the quarry is to be | turers only led to the reply that the process consisted of “a 
deemed a nuisance liable to be dealt with summarily under the | system of chambers developed by an experience of many 
Public Health Act. Consequently, on information being given | years,” 
to the local authority, they may direct the owner of the quarry ee eee 
to fence it in. And, in case he does not comply, the case may 
be brought before a court of summary jurisdiction, which will THE FORESTS OF RUSSIA, 
order the work to be done, and may also impose a fine of 5/. | Tum new law which will shortly come into force for the pre- 
Any inhabitant or owner in the district may also apply direct | servation of forests in Russia has caused great activity for the 
to the court for an order. This Act extends to England and | time being in the timber tcade. Extensive orders have been 
Wales only. received from Germany and England, and the St. Petersburg 
Gazette declares that the export in the coming season will 
THE WHITE LEAD INDUSTRY OF AUSTRIA. attain colossal dimensions. The expected export duty on 
wood, prepared and unprepared, has also led to the Russian 
THE report of Mr. Jussen, United States Consul-General at | merchants concluding as many contracts as possible with 
Vienna, states that four different grades of white lead are | foreign firms. Theimport duty on timber entering Germany was 
known to the Austrian trade, Kremser white, Venetian white, | raised in June 1885, but instead of injuring Russia the extra cost 
Hamburg white, and Dutch white. The first bears this name | fell, according to the Gazette, on the German consumers. The 
because at some remote period an excellent quality of white | Exchange at Memel is the financial regulator of the timber 
lead was manufactured at Krems, an ancient city of Lower | trade, and the mode of transacting business between the 
Austria, but none has been produced there for at least 150 


Russians and Germans is as follows :—The convoys of wood 
years ; but the best quality white lead still bears the name | sent by way of the Niemen stop at Schmalleningken, the 
Kremserweiss. Thesame is the case with the Venetian white; | frontier town of Prussia. The agents of the merchants at 


the name, like Venetian red, has survived, although the industry | Memel proceed there, and deposit in the custom-house caution 
thas been dead for centuries. Kremser white contains a trace | money equivalent to the amount of the required import duty. 
only of indigo, Venetian white contains equal parts of lead and The Russians lose nothing, not even charges for keeping their 
baryta or blanc-fixe, Hamburg white contains one part of lead timber on the spot, as no period is fixed for the use of the depdts. 


L100 REW 


it having come to our knowledge that certain unprincipled persons have been 
selling inferior Ventilators representing the same to be BOYLE’S PATENT SELF- 
ACTING AIR-PUMP VENTILATOR, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 


— THAT — 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS 


Under the new Merchandise Act, 1887 (50 & 51 Vict. ch. 28) will be instituted against 
any Person or Persons falsely representing any form of Ventilator to bea 


SELF-ACTING AIR-PUMP VENTILATOR, 


Or using the words “Self-Acting Air-Pump” as applied to a Ventilator either 

CONJOINTLY or SEPARATELY, said title being our Registered Title and Trade 

Mark, applicable only to Ventilators manufactured by us; any Infringement of 
which renders the Person so Infringing liable to a Penalty of 


Two SEARS’ IMPRISONMENT. 


Any Person giving such information as will secure a Conviction under the above- 
mentioned Act will be paid the sum of 


ON E HUNDRED POUNDS. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, LIMITED 


64 Holborn Viaduct, London: November 1, 1887. 
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DANGERS of WINDOW CLEANING PREVENTIBLE, 


The many terrible Accidents which are constantly occurring could be 
entirely prevented by the use of 


ROBERT ADAMS 


poll & SLIDING be 


fee nal AM 


ELLE TCL 


i = = | 
Windows Cleaning by New Method. 


PATE: NT 


Which venders that operation a pleasant employ- 


ment,and complies with that necessary, excellent, 


and humane Act of Parliament, made for the 
protection of human life, as follows : 


Act 10 & 11 Vict. cap. 89, sec. 28, enacts that “ Every 
occupier of any house or other building, or other person, 
who orders or permits any person in his service to stand 
on the sill of any window in order to clean, paint, or 
perform any other operation upon the outside of such 
window, or upon any house or building within the said 
limits, unless such window be in the sunk or basement 
storey, is liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s., or, in the 
discretion of the justice before whom he is convicted, to 
be committed to prison for a period not exceeding four- 
teen days; and any constable, by virtue of this Act, shall 
take into custody without warrant, and forthwith convey 
before a justice, any person who within his view commits 
any such offence.” 


The accident referred to recently in “THE ARCHITECT” 
would never have occurred if ROBERT ADAMS’ 


REVERSIBLE WINDOW had been in use. 


St. James’s Gazette says—* Why is this useful statute 
scarcely ever acted upon?” 
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Window cleiene mee Old Method. 


Several Patents have been granted for reversible 
Windows; three of these are the invention of the 
above-named patentee. His first patent necessitated 
special preparation of the sashes and frames, and, 
although very costly, a large number were made ; his 
second patent enabled him to apply this improvement 
to old windows as well as to new at less than half the 
cost of his first payment, with the result many more 
were used; his third and last patent, which may be 
led the Climax, enables him to supply reversible 
fittings at one-eighth of the cost of the first patent, 
and isso simple and effective that they can now be 
used in every house, so that it may be considered the 
window of the future. This is the result of great 
study and close application. Architects will doubt- 
less be glad to know that he has at length solved this 
difficult problem, as the want of such a perfect system 
has leng been known, and many have acvually sneci- 
fied Reversible Windows to be used, but in consequence 
of the great cost have had to do without them. By 
the last New Patent, old windows can be made 


reversible at a nominal cost, the fittings only costing | 


from 2g. to 3s. 6d. per sash, while the fixing of the 
same will also be very trifling, without altering the 
appearance of the window, yet to slide up and down 
in the ordinary way, and in one minute can be turned 
inside out for cleaning. It is believed that making 
sashes under this last patent on a large scale, they 
will only cost about the same as ordinary sliding 
windows. Full particulars will be given on applica- 
tion to 


ROBERT ADAMS, Inventor & Patentee, 


17 Blackman Street, London, 8.E. 


Diagrams showing R. ADAMS’ Patent System of making 
Windows - both Sliding and Reversible :— 
Fig. 173.—Plan of Sashes and Pulley Sash. Patent Reversible 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Window with Fixed Tongue. 


Fig. 173 Modification is the latest Invention referred 


to, and being the simplest, strongest, cheapest, and 
most easily applied to existing as well as to New 
Sas].es, has the Patentee’s highest recommendation, 


Common, 2/- per set. 


These Fittings at 2s. per Set, comprise those required 
for each Sash, viz., 2 screwed Pivots, 2 screwed and 
2 plain Bearings, 2 Tongues, not exceedirg 4 feet long, 
—~ rounded and prepared for fixing, and 4 ordinary Slip 
Stile Connecting Screws. 


As 3s. 6d. per Set, special milléd and nickel-headed 
Screws, with Brass Nut, Bushes, and Hscutcheon 
Plates, as shown, to prevent the entire withdrawal of 
the serews, are provided, instead of the plain screws. 
These special Screws can be supplied for countersunk _ 
holes, if preferred to those shown, which are easily 
-manipulated with thumb and finger, or by a screw- 
driver or a small coin. 


SASHES ANDO FRAMES 


Constructed for the reception of the Patent Reversible 


Fittings at ordinary prices, 


Estimates sent on receipt of application, giving 
particulars and sizes of the Sashes 
and Windows, 


When ordering Patent Fittings, depth and width of 


Best, 3/6 per set. each Sash must be given. 


ROBERT ADAMS, Patentee, 


17 BLACKMAN 


STREET, 


LONDON, S.E. 


Telegraphic Address: “ROBERT ADAMS, LONDON.” 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue exhibition of the works of GUSTAVE GUILLAUMET, 
which is now open in the galleries of the Beaux-Arts in 
Paris, reveals the greatness of the loss which the French 
school sustained by his death. Like ALFRED DE MUSSET, 
he was a true “enfant du siécle.” Living at a time when 
the old orthodox tenets of art were rudely set aside, he 
became “like a wave of the sea driven with the wind and 
tossed.” One time he sought truth by an imitation of 
DeE.acrorx, then he passed over to the school of 
FROMENTIN, and at last he went to Africa in order that he 
might be entirely free from conventionalities. It was 
among the Arabs he first did justice to himself. Unlike the 
crowd of painters who make a flying visit with a return 
ticket, and carry off subjects and costumes as if on a raid, 
(GUILLAUMET quietly settled down among the people and 
tried to understand them before he attempted to represent 
their actions. His African paintings have, therefore, a note 
of originality which will appear strange, if not incorrect, to 
eyes which are accustomed to the adaptations of Arab life 
generally found on canvas. He painted what he saw in the 
desert, and in doing so did his best to forget the pictures of 
similar scenes which were most approved in Paris. As 
exemplifying the efforts of a brave man to work himself 
clear from prejudice, and to learn how to see with his own 
eyes, the exhibition has much interest. The money 
received is to be applied to raising a monument to 
FRANCOIS BoNvin, another independent painter who died 
dately. 


A GREAT many intending exhibitors will be disappointed 
when they learn that the honours of the Paris Exhibition of 
1889 will not take the form of medals. In 1878 they were 
showered broadcast, and stories are told about English 
manufacturers receiving them for goods which were detained 
in cases at one of the seaports. The outlay on the medals, 
which exceeded two millions of francs, had much to do with 
the failure financially of that Exhibition. Next year, we are 
glad to state, there will be only diplomas, for exhibitors should 
leave medals to apprentices and schoolgirls. In an inter- 
national exhibition it would need more than human powers 
to do justice between rivals who are compelled through 
competition to have equality of merit. Already about nine 
thousand Frenchmen have applied for space ; it is antici- 
pated that by the end of the month there will be about 
twenty-five thousand. It is as yet impossible to estimate 
the number of foreign exhibitors. There will be one re- 
markable deviation from the practice of English exhibitions. 
A visitor must not expect when he pays a franc to have the 
right to stay from ten in the morning until ten at night ; 
unless he leaves at six in the evening, he must pay a second 
franc. Visitors who enter after six will pay two francs, and 
it is expected that crowds will come to see the place 
illuminated by the electric light, to patronise restaurants and 
roundabouts, and to find the enjoyment which a French- 
man always feels when he forms an unit in a crowd. 


WueEN the foundations of the Safe Deposit building 
near the Mansion House were in progress a great many 
objects turned up, and the directors showed public spirit in 
having a monograph brought out which explained the 
interest of the remains. It was probably the first instance 
of financiers taking an interest in archeology. The direc- 
tors of the National Bank in Rome are now imitating the 
London example. <A book is about to be brought out upon 
the archeological discoveries which occurred during the 
progress of the new bank in the Via Nazionale. The site is 
bounded on one side by the remains of the Baths of Con- 
stantine, and the great depth of the foundations of that 
building was ascertained during the excavations. But the 
baths could not have sustained a comparison with those of 
DIocLeTIAN, which accommodated 1,500 people in one of 
the halls. It is evident another part of the site was once 
occupied by a mill, for fragments of millstones were found 
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there. Ata depth of about go feet the branches of a tree 
were discovered, being almost petrified. This object is now 
in the Museum of Geology in the University of Rome. 


THE commissions for the wall and ceiling paintings in 
the Hotel de Ville, Paris, may be said to be determined. A 
sum of three millions of francs will be expended. So 
much money seems astounding to French ears, for, as a 
rule, artists are expected to work cheaply in public buildings. 
The grand staircase will be ertrusted to M. DELAuNAy, an 
artist who may be called a Great Master, although he is less 
known to the public than many of his contemporaries. He 
will depict the Gloire de Paris—a term which can be widely 
interpreted, according as the artist believes the city to be 
either ‘“‘Une Babel pour tous les hommes” or “Un 
Panthéon pour tous les dieux.”, M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES 
will have the first chamber, but he is not the man to accept 
a prescribed subject, and what he will do must depend on 
inspiration, As M. CABAneL in his early days painted 
the Months in the Salle des Cariatides of the old 
building, it was fitting he should represent a similar 
subject in the new hall, bearing the same name. In 
the adjoining grand chamber it was intended to have 
historical pictures; and where could a more worthy 
painter be found than M. J. P. Laurens? The room, 
being dark, was well adapted for his style. But Fate 
seems always against him. A majority of the commission 
believed that the present is preferable to the past, and 
accordingly M. Rott obtained the commission. Another 
room was assigned to M. J. P. Laurens, and, ifhe is not 
hampered, he is sure to make it a treasure-house of masterly 
painting. In the long Salle des Fétes there are three 
divisions, and for the ceilings no more appropriate subjects 
could be found than Art, Science, and Literature. It was 
arranged that the three artists selected should each be able 
to nominate two others to paint the walls and other parts 
adjoining, in order to preserve some unity of effect. M. 
LEFEBVRE obtained ‘“ Literature,” and he proposed MM. 
LHERMITTE and Coron to co-operate with him. M. 
BonnaT was elected for “ Art,” and he brought in M. 
BouLaNGER and M. Tony Rosert-FLeury. “Science” 
fell to M. BresNarpD, who preferred M. Grervex and M. 
Duez as partners. The commissions for the less important 
rooms have to be settled. 


A MEETING of the Draughtsmen’s Provident Society was 
held on Monday, with Mr. W. A. CHAMBERS as chairman. 
It was announced that application had been made to the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies for registration, but mean- 
while the society might be considered as in full working 
order. Over 150 applications for particulars had been re- 
ceived. The rules were proposed for adoption, and among 
the amendments accepted was one by which the limit of age 
for members was raised to forty-nine years. The offices of 
the society will henceforth be at 36 Leathwaite Road, 
Battersea. Apparently there is augury of a successful 
career before the new society, which was not established 
until it was much needed. 


THE terribly sudden death of Mr. Rosert HeErp- 
MAN will inflict a serious loss on the Royal Scottish 
Academy. He was one of the artists who did not pine for 
London life, and his example was influential in the pre- 
servation of a native school. His subjects were mainly 
Scottish, and his best portraits are of his countrymen 
and countrywomen. Mr. HERDMAN was born in 1830. 
His education was directed towards preparing him for 
the Church, but after going through the requisite courses 
of theology he went to Edinburgh and entered the 
‘Trustees Academy. The subject of his first portrait was a 
daughter of Mr. RuInp, the architect. In 1855 he went to 
Italy where he executed a commission for the Academy. 
Soon after his return he was elected an Associate, and in 
1863 became a member of the Academy. From that tim2 
he never failed to contribute works to the annual exhibitions. 
Mr. HERDMAN’s studies were not confined to art. He was 
learned in archeology, and the costumes and architecture 
in his pictures were always correct. Students especially 
have reason to regret his loss. 
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THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL OF PAINTING.* 


HE old alliance between Scotland and France which 
used to be exemplified in war, literature, and 
diplomacy, appears to be renewed in art, and especially in 
painting. It may be owing in part to the desire in both 
countries for the assertion of individuality ; but, whatever 
may be the cause, French paintings are better appreciated 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow than in most cities outside 
France, and, in consequence, a good many of them find 
their way northwards. The exhibition which was held last 
year in Edinburgh could hardly be called complete as an 
art exhibition, even if it were not supposed to be inter- 
national, unless French pictures were to be found there. A 
loan collection was brought together through the exertions 
of a member of the committee, and, by good fortune, the 
whole of the works might be taken as evidence of the 
power of what is known in France as romantisme. Our 
word romanticism is hardly an equivalent for it, since it 
means the principle which led certain writers and painters 
to emancipate themselves from the rules of composition 
and style which used to be accepted as almost infallible and 
binding on all. With the French pictures, some by Dutch 
painters were placed which were supposed to be inspired by 
a similar spirit. 
A “catalogue” of the collection has appeared, and in 
spite of its-:modest title, it deserves to be recognised, not 
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DECORATIVE PANEL. By J. MARIS, 

merély as a memorial of the Edinburgh Exhibition, or 
rather, of a part, but as a work which will serve as well as 
anything on paper.can, as a substitute for the original pic- 
tures. In the first place, there are eight etchings by Mr. 
Hott, of the Scottish Academy. In Paris they would be 
taken as a Frenchman’s work of the first class, and they 
show a power of seizing the spirit of a picture which is rarely 
found even in French plates. We have also many sketches 


of the kind we reproduce, and which are only indications of 


arrangement of pictures that will enable the initiated to 


* Memorial Catalogue of the French and Dutch Loan Collection, | 
1886. Edinburgh; Printed at) 
the University Press by T. and A. Constable, and published by David! 


Edinburgh International Exhibition, 


Douglas. 


imagine the appearance of the originals. Some etchings by 
M. ZILCHEN and one by M. Birommers are also given, but 
we must say they do not show the skill that is evident in 
Mr. Hotre’s. An artist ought to find difficulty in drawing 
an ungraceful line or in completing a sketch that is without 
beauty. Now Mr. Hote’s etchings are beautiful, we might 
even say they are poetic, especially if compared with the 
prosaic rendering we see in the foreign plates ; but, how-. 
ever different in style, the three artists may be no less sincere 
in interpretation. 

Another feature which imparts much value to the work 
is the admirable introduction and notes on the painters and 
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DECORATIVE PANEL. By J. MARIS, 

pictures by Mr. W. E. Henzey. It is evident that he is 
familiar with the whole history of the revolt of the 
Romantics and its consequences in art and literature. 
There is hardly one of his sentences which does not 
denote labour in compression, and with so much informa- 
tion he could fill volumes instead of pages. We may not 
always agree with Mr. HeENLEY’s conclusions, but we must 
recognise his competence as an historian and a critic, and 
praise his clear and pointed writing. 

The volume is produced in a style which makes many a 
modern édition de luxe appear commonplace. It is well to 
find a book about the French painters and writers who 
owed much to Sir WaLrer Scott, also upholding the 
reputation of the printing office of the ConsraBLes. If we 
are to have a museum of printing it will merit a pro- 
minent place among the masterpieces of the craft, and 
indeed the volume is more suggestive of what may be seen 
in the cases in PANTIN’s house, Antwerp, than of modern 
examples. ‘There are only 520 copies in the edition. 

It is very hard to say what was the origin of vomantisme. 
Mr. HENLEY considers that it was a result of the influence of 
NApoLeon, and ‘‘as much a part of his legacy as the Code 
itself, or the memory of Austerlitz and Montmirail.” That 
conclusion hardly expresses the whole case. It was not 
NAPOLEON, but the force which he did his best to restrain 
and turn to base uses, that was the primary cause of the 
movement. The man who believed that his army could 
not resist the songs of Paris, if they were allowed to be 
heard, was not likely to do anything to promote that 
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individualism which is the foundation of romantisme. ‘The 
liberty that the representatives of the movement sought 
would be to him a licence that must be put down, and if we 
could suppose him to be the censor of plays when 
“*Hernani” was submitted, we may be certain the tragedy 
would never have been ‘un clairon d’appel aux jeunes 
hordes romantiques.” We can even imagine that he would 
take a hint from the English statute book, and insist 
-on the cropping of the lions’ manes and chevelures in excess 
of the Merovingian fashion which the young romantics con- 
sidered as indispensable. ‘The Napoleonic spirit was the old 
classic spirit; it was seen in his patronage of the pseudo- 
classicism of Davip and Gros, and the stern dealing with 
everything that did not promote “ order.” If one man has 
to be sought as an inspirer, it was not NapoLron but 
Mrraseau. <Any one who will read Huco’s description of 
the tribune will see in it a picture of what romantisme was 


INTERIOR, 


By J. Bossoom, 


trying to be in thedays of its hot youth. If they will read 
Huco’s discourse when he entered the Academy, they will 
find that it was not from the Emperor he sought to derive 
his spirit, but rather from the six writers—his predecessor, 
LEMERCIER, being one of them—who alone stood up amidst 
a kneeling multitude and asserted liberty. When, in the 
customary reply, SALVANDY spoke of the new Academician, 
he distinctly announced the absence of all relationship 
between Huco and the codists and constitution-mongers, 
‘saying, “‘ NAPOLEON, SifyEs, MALESHERBES ne sont pas vos 
ancétres.” Could there be a more emphatic refutation of 
the supposed connection between NapoLeon and voman- 
tisme? We must not, however, allow ourselves to beled into 
an inquiry which is mainly one of the literary side of the 
movement; our business is with art. 
When did vomantisme first exhibit itself in French 
‘painting? Mr. HENLEY sees signs of it in the Adoukir 
and “y/au of Gros: “the one a picture of war in the 
very act ; the other of war as it looks next day.” And in 
sacrificing convenience by journeying to the battlefields 
instead of painting the scenes as if they occurred ages ago 
in Greece, there was something of an innovation. But all 
that was done by Gros or by Gé£ricAuLT was hardly 
enough to prepare the public for the appearance ‘of 
Dervacrorx. Even Vicror Huco did not recognise him 
as an artist who was attempting to do something that’ was 
not unlike his own work in literature. Mr. HENLEY says 
truly that “ with DELAcRorx the aim and end of painting 
was the representation of, not beauty, but emotion ;” but it 
might be added that in doing so he did not confine himself, 
like most painters, to facial expression. It must always be 
satisfactory to Englishmen to know that DELacrorx 
believed he owed much to JouNn Constasiz, the’ land- 
scapist. This is acknowledged not only by the painter, but 


by the writer, who was styled the apostle of realism in art, 
and who is best known as M. CuHamprieury. In his book 
on “ Realisme,” he describes ConsTaBLE as “le ptre pour 
ainsi dire de l’école de peinture en France depuis 1830, car 
on ne sait pas Vénorme influence quil exerca sur DELa- 
CROIX.” If we ask how landscapes of an unfashionable 
sort, and which represented scenes that were strange to 
French eyes, could affect a figure painter, Mr. Heniry 
supplies the answer in describing the characteristics of the 
English master :— . 


Constable at this time [1824], a man of eight-and-forty, was 
in the plenitude of his genius and accomplishment ; his theory 
was not less individual and sound than his practice, notwith- 
standing a certain lack of feeling for elegance in the use of 
paint, was masterly. His merit was twofold. He had looked 
long at Truth with no man’s eyes but his own, and having 
caught her in the act, he had recorded his experience in terms 
so personal in their masculine directness and sincerity as to 
make his innovations irresistible. Never, save by him, had so 
much pure nature been set forth in art. He showed that the 
sun shines, that the wind blows, that water wets, that clouds 
are living, moving citizens of space, that grass is not brown 
mud, that air and light are everywhere, that the truriks of trees 
are not disembodied appearances, but objects with solidity and 
surface. He proved beyond dispute that the tonality of a land- 
scape is none the worse for corresponding with something 
actually felt as existing in the subject, and that the colours of 
things are not less representative than their textures and their 
forms. He demonstrated, once for all, the eternal principles 
of generalisation, and that a picture lacking in the sense of 
weather and the feeling for mass, and in which the small truths 
of a scene are preferred to its larger and more characteristic 
elements, is so little in sympathy with any romantic or poetic 
view of nature as to have no existence, save as a more or less 
pleasing pattern. In other words, he was found to have carried 
the realistic ideal to a point so far ahead of the furthest 
reached by any of his predecessors, that the results he obtained 
and the convention through which he obtained them was 
practically new. 


It must not be supposed that all the French critics are 
disposed to accept DELACROIXx’s indebtedness to CONSTABLE 


INTERIOR. By J. BospoomM. 


as amounting to much. There is no mention of the 
Englishman’s name in the searching essay by BAUDELAIRE, 
and when he speaks about the absence of feeling and 
thinking in landscape painters, owing to their copying of 
inanimate nature, it might be supposed that he was arguing 
against a theory of influence which was unreal. We must 
also be on our guard against taking the words of DELACROIx 
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as exponents of his practice. He confessed his difficulty of 
expressing his thoughts unless with his brush. In his letters 
he writes about the spell which Epmunp Kean exercised 
over him at a time when the tragedian dare not appear upon 
a London stage, and his friends used to be astonished when 
they heard him vaunt the merits of Racing, BorLgEav, and 
LAFONTAINE, writers who might be supposed to be entirely 
at variance with his own thoughts and theories. There were 
clouds around the early Romanticists, and we must expect 
occasional obscurity. 

There are other stars in the galaxy of which DELACROIx 
was supposed to be the centre. He was a sickly man, 
almost a hermit, who kept his woes to himself and exaggerated 
them. The spirit of bravado in which he was deficient 
was strong in CourRBET, who, however, could lay it aside 
and be humble in spirit when painting a landscape. Then 
there were Diécamps, the painter for whom DELAcRoIx had 
faiblesses étonnantes, who was one of the first to show the 
difference between conventional and real Eastern scenes ; 
D1az, whose palette, as Mr. HENLEY says, was composed 
of molten jewels ; MILLET, whose sympathy was equal to his 
art; MONTICELLI, who seemed fit to be the limner for 
Boccaccio ; TRoyon, who departed from the usual plan 
of painting animals regardless of their surroundings, and 
the rest. In the Edinburgh Collection there was enough to 
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which is represented in the book before us was happily free 
from the extravagances of the opponents of academicism, 
and it must have served the purpose of the originator as “a 
protest against much of the art teaching of the present 
day, and an attempt to show that painting is an art which 
is not dependent on subject, but is complete in itself.” 

Among the Dutch works, Mr. HENLEY traces some of 
the effects of French vomantism2, as in the following 
passage :—— 

The inspiration of the modern Dutchman is derived in part 
from the later and greater Romanticists, and in part from their 
own renowned ancestors. They have been wise enough to 
borrow ; but they have been strong enough to turn their acqui- 
sition to uses at once individual and national. It is difficult, 
for instance, to believe of Josef Israels that in the absence of 
F. J. Miller he would be the painter-poet of poverty that he is ;. 
that in Johannes Bosboom and Mallhys Maris, though their 
work is poles apart, there is not a certain touch of Corot ; that 
Jacobus Maris would have looked at nature with the same eyes, 
or recorded his impressions with the same vigorous felicity, had 
he lacked the example of the whole great school. But, this to 
the contrary, the art of all these men is largely and sincerely 
national. It is not an exotic, but a plant home-sown and 
home-grown and racy of the soil. 


A book which is written in this style cannot fail in 
leading people to recognise whatever is worthiest in the art 


LION AND LIONESS PROWLING. 


show how independent of each other could be the men 
who are known as Romanticists, and, in consequence, how 
much that was new appeared on canvas. 

DELACROIX, while avoiding what were in a measure 
stereotyped rules forthe treatment of a scene, was very far from 
considering that the mere presentation of things as one saw 
them was enough for a picture. He used to say that nature 
was only a dictionary, a collection of elements, but was not 
a composition. BAUDELAIRE therefore scorns the notion 
that he could ever be found among “the vulgar artists and 
writers whose shortsightedness is shaded behind the obscure 
and vague word realism.” But there is no doubt that the 
system of DeLacrorx led to realism, impressionism, and 
other isms. By overthrowing the old standards, and set- 
ting up one which was entirely confined to the individual 
artist, there was an opening for as many interpretations as 
there were painters. In DELacrorx we see a regulative power 
that was mainly derived from literary culture, but with the 
crowd of half-taught men who believe they are a law to 
themselves it is a case of the return of chaos. His dis- 
regard of drawing and of severity in his contours was also 
too readily taken as an example. The self-sacrifice which 
the formula of INGREs involved, “une nourriture saine, 
un atelier spacieux, et la Vénus de Milo,’ was supposed 
o be fitted for the uninspired alone. The loan collection 
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of Romanticism. We have been obliged to confine our 
notice to Mr. HENLEy’s introduction, but in his notes on 
the artists he is no less discriminating in his criticism. The 
catalogue may not be attainable by all students of painting 
in this country, but it should be found wherever there is an 
art school, and amateurs should give it a place among their 
treasures. 

The cuts which we reproduce are from works by the Dutch 
disciples of the Romantic school. We might make an 
exception of Mr. Swan’s painting of a lion and lioness, 
which is the work of an Englishman, but he belongs toa 
Dutch Society of Painters and was taught in Holland. His 
animals are suggestive of the desert and not of the show- 
man’s cage. M. Maris, in his decorative panels, is dis- 
tinctly French, and as much may be said of the church 
interiors by M. Bospoom. But archeologists will be sure 
to question the accuracy of one of the latter, where a 
bishop’s throne is placed in a position that is without pre- 
cedent. It is there on the right side of the chancel, while 
in cathedrals the left side is always selected. 


Mr. J, T. Brookhouse, architect and surveyor, Derby, died 
on Friday suddenly, it is supposed from heart disease, as he 
was proceeding through the town in a cab. 
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REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Society of Architects was held on 

Tuesday at St. James’s Hall, with Mr. C. H. Searle as 
chairman, when a paper was read by Mr. H. Roumieu Gough, 
upon “ The Proposed Act for the Registration of Architects, 
Civil Engineers, and Surveyors.” 

Mr. Gough began with a narration of the history of the 
measure. In April, 1886, ke said that a circular was sent to 
about 6,000 architects, with a form containing queries, and that 
the response was almost unanimously in favour of the scheme. 
Another declaration in favour of examination was signed and 
approved by 1,300 practitioners out of the 2,500 to whom it had 
been sent. Mr. Gough afterwards gave an analysis of the 
Bill which Colonel Dickson has promised to introduce. He 
then said :— 

I have thus far given you, as briefly as possible, a descrip- 
tion of the various sections of the Bill, and in doing so, I 
trust that on the one hand I have not wearied you, and on the 
other that by curtailing the provisions I have not rendered their 
meaning obscure. It is a great subject and one which it is im- 
possible to do justice to in the short time at my disposal. To 
lay before you the result of the deliberations of the committee, 
extending over nearly two years, in the space of an hour, is 
impossible ; but I must content myself with referring those who 
desire a further and fuller explanation, to the draft of the Bill 
itself, and will now pass on to the consideration of the benefits 
of the proposed legislation, both to the public and to ourselves, 
or rather to the profession in the future. I say this advisedly, 
for there are many who have not hesitated to back their oppo- 
sition to the measure, by the statement that I and my colleagues 
are working for motives of self-interest and advantage, a state- 
ment as false as it is ungenerous. Indeed I can quite believe 
that a fair and honest opposition might be promoted by those 
who are fairly established in practice. Such have certainly 
nothing to gain and probably something to lose, hence the 
reason so many leading men decline to support the movement. 
The same difficulty has invariably been experienced in every 
movement of a like kind in other professions. 

That the public would benefit by the higher education of 
architects, engineers, and surveyors, does not appear to me 
to be open to any doubt whatever. We are told, however, by 
our opponents that the public is already amply protected by an 
elaborate machinery of District and Local Surveyors, Borough 
Engineers, Inspectors of Nuisances, &c. It is perfectly true 
that there are such officers throughout the kingdom, but what 
are their qualifications ? In London the necessity of proper 
technical education on the part of our District Surveyors has 
happily been recognised, and no one can occupy such a post 
who has not passed an examination to test his efficiency. 
Under the Registration Bill, no one could hold any public 
appointment as architect, civil engineer, or surveyor here- 
after unless he had been previously so tested. At present, 
however, many men in such positions have never had the 
slightest professional training or experience whatever. The 
mayor and corporation of Little Pedlington, or the vestry of 
Muddleton advertise for a surveyor and offer a salary of 50/. a 
year, and the sons of publicans, butchers, grocers, or others 
on the common council or vestry, apply for the post, and the 
one who has most friends is duly appointed. This is no exag- 
geration, as many whose practice like my own has carried them 
into small provincial towns, can testify. What a grand “ pro- 
tection to the public” such officers must be! If the same 
bodies could elect vendors of quack nostrums as Medical 
Officers of Health, no doubt they would do so, but the Medical 
Act prevents this, just as ours would prevent any unqualified 
man being elected as an architect, engineer, or surveyor. 

At the present time, as you all know, anyone however 
ignorant he may be, can without any previous training or 
technical knowledge whatever, set himself up as a person 
qualified to give advice to the public in the science and art of 
architecture and engineering, and very many do so, and if they 
ever do acquire any experience, it is at the cost of their unfor- 
tunate employers. Is this a satisfactory state of things? Is it 
not a danger to the public, and does it not bring discredit upon 
a noble profession ? Would it not be to the advantage of both 
to be protected by such safeguards as are provided in the legal 
and medical professions? What are the evils resulting from 
the performances of ignorant members of our profession? _ IIl- 
constructed and imperfectly drained, or badly ventilated dwell- 
ings. Medical men tell us that the vast majority of cases of 
enteric fever arise from such causes as these, and it must be 
borne in mind that it is not only the first occupants of such 
dwellings who suffer and often die, but succeeding generations. 
Is it not therefore important to the public that all should be 
qualified in sanitary science and construction before being 
allowed to practise? Many will say that such houses as I 
speak of are for the most part the production of the jerry 
builder, and not of the architect, and that our Bill does not 
interfere with the former. Let us see whether such be the case. 


It is certainly true that the great majority of houses are buift 
without the aid of an architect, and how can we expect it to ‘ee 
otherwise? The public has no reason to suppose that the 
average architect is any better qualified than the average 
builder, indeed most would say that the builder was the most 
practical man of the two. They might admit that the architect 
would give a more pleasing and more artistic building, but, 
unfortunately, little is cared for art. What we have to dois te 
show that they would not only get more artistic homes, but 
better built and more healthy ones. Now, when our Bill ic 
passed, every house will be built under the supervision of a 
qualified practitioner, for the “elaborate machinery for the 
protection of the public” which we have heard much about witl 
become a reality instead of asham. Before the jerry builder 
can attempt to erect a fever den, he must submit his plans te a 
qualified practitioner, one whose knowledge will enable him to 
see whether the construction and sanitary arrangements are 
efficient. Such a body of men will, no doubt, take such e 
lively interest in their profession as Medical Officers of Health 
do in theirs, and strive where necessary to get imperfect exist- 
ing bye-laws of their boroughs or vestries amended, in the 
interest of the community at large. It seems to me that if any- 
one wishes to argue that the Bill will be of no benefit to the 
public, he must be prepared to say that the medical, legal, ane 
other professions which have already obtained such acts as we 
are seeking, have done nothing thereby, either to benefit the 
public or themselves. The value of technical education is 
keenly felt by that very excellent institution, the Architectural 
Association, the chief efforts being directed to the training of its 
members, by means of classes, for the study of various matters 
needful to the profession. The desirability of test examinations 
has been fully recognised by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, so far as its own members are concerned, and a 
very excellent course of study has been recommended, and ap- 
propriate examinations have been established. What then are 
we to think? If these things be good for those bodies, surely 
they are good for the entire profession, and the sooner they are 
made compulsory the better, unless we, who belong to such 
societies, are so narrow-minded and self-interested as to say we 
care nothing for the public and nothing for the profession at 
large, and simply wish to reserve all the best things to ourselves, 
a conclusion, I, for one, should be sorry to arrive at. 

I now come to consider the objections which have been 
raised against the Bill, and really, gentlemen, I feel them to be 
so weak and feeble that I am almost ashamed to waste your 
time in refuting them. In the first place, it is said this Bik 
professes to be for the benefit of the public, but has been 
advocated by a body of architects and not by the public, and 
that the latter desires no such legislation. I cannot admit the 
truth of this. The public through the press has not been slow te 
show up the shortcomings of architects, and because very 
many ave ignorant the whole body suffers. Surely then it is 
not to be wondered at that the remedy should be initiated from 
within our profession. When first I took up and advocated 
such a measure, the saying on/all sides was that the only wonder 
was that it had not been done before, and that had it not 
emanated from the profession, it must sooner or later have been 
enforced upon us by Government. The next objection is that 
the scheme was not originated by the leading members ef the 
profession as a body. Thus we have, first, the proposition that 
such a Bill should, if required at all, emanate from the public, 
and secondly, that it should come from the very leaders of the 
profession itself, when we all know that they have nothing to 
gain by it, and possibly something to lose; that is to say, if ak 
were to be fairly trained and educated, the present leading men 
might not stand out so prominently as they do now. What on 
earth does it matter by whom the Bill be promoted if the thing 
itself be good ? 

The next argument, if I may call it such, against the Bik, 
comes from some we must all greatly esteem ; men of eminence 
in our profession, true artists themselves, who have acquired a 
high reputation,—these men for the most part belong to ne 
professional society whatever. They say that architecture is 
an art, and that the genius required cannot be tested by ex- 
amination, and that the requirement that all hereafter entering 
its ranks should first be apprenticed to a registered practitioner, 
and afterwards be required to pass a qualifying examination, 
might exclude real genius. We must not forget, however, that 
architecture is something more than a fine art, and before being 
qualified to practise, its professors require a very large amount 
of scientific and technical knowledge of building construction 
and materials, their cost and mode of working, a thorough know- 
ledge of sanitation and acoustics, of the law as relating to c@ea- 
tracts, and questions of light and air or other easements. Tne 
acquirement of such knowledge will not make any man less an 
artist ; moreover, I am far from able to say that one’s artis ic 
abilities may not be vastly improved by training and study, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that however clever a man miy 
be as an artist, the public and the profession will be the better 
without him, unless he be also a good man of business, posse3s- 
ing a knowledge of construction and able to form a reasonable 
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estimate of the cost of such works as he may be called to carry 
out. 

We are told again by some that such legislation as is pro- 
posed is unnecessary because the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has already established examinations ; and 7/ every- 
one who is really an architect will take immediate steps to 
become a Fellow or an Associate of the Institute the question 
will be at once solved, and the public, seeking for the aid of a 
qualified practitioner, will have nothing to do but to ascertain 
whether he be a member of that body or not. This would be 
all very well were it not for that little word ‘if’ The Institute pos- 
sesses 10 power to compel architects to join its ranks, and it is 
notorious that many of the greatest eminence never have and 
never will do so, and so long as such be the case thousands will 
say, Why should they put themselves to the trouble and ex- 
pense, when they can practise just as well without ? 

Another objection raised is this, viz, that in any scheme 
of compulsory registration we must at the onset, in order to 
protect vested interests, include a great number of unqualified 
persons, not likely to do much credit to the profession. This is 
perfectly true, for all who have fairly entered on practice will 
have a right to be registered. At the present time, however, 
their names appear in directories, lists of voters, census returns 
and other documents, often side by side with those of properly 
qualified men; nor is this a serious consideration when com- 
pared with the fact that immediately the Act comes into force 
the compulsory education of the entire profession commences, 
and that these imperfectly qualifed men will be stimulated to 
self-improvement by increasing competition with the better 
educated, and that they will be gradually supplanted by a race 
of cultivated practitioners. I have now referred to all the 
objections which I have heard against the Bill, and I think you 
will agree with me that they are weak and feeble to an extreme 
degree ; and I have now to pass on to the last subject for con- 
sideration, namely, the support we are likely to receive. When 
the subject was first brought prominently forward, and a Con- 
ference of Architects from all parts of the kingdom‘was held 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the resolution in favour of seeking 
such an Act of Parliament was unanimously carried. When 
the feeling of the profession was again tested by a circular 
issued to some 2,500 leading members of the profession, about 
1,300 replied in favour, and only three individuals expressed 
doubt or disapproval. Since then the subject has been dis- 
cussed by almost every professional society throughout the 
United Kingdom, and all have treated the matter as a most 
important one, very many having passed resolutions in favour 
of such legislation as is now proposed. 

A discussion followed in which Mr. W. Emden, Mr. F. W. 
Fryer, Mr. W. Woodward, Mr. W. Moyses, Mr. A. Pilbeam, 
and the chairman took part. A vote of thanks was afterwards 
passed to Mr. Gough. 


THE NEW ROME. 


HE municipal authorities of Rome when it became the 
national capital, says the correspondent of the Zzmes, 
had the most splendid opportunity to distinguish themselves in 
‘the future as builders that any corporate body ever had. With 
taste and the opportunities the Municipal Council actually 
enjoyed, namely, unlimited space, a site of unrivalled pic- 
turesqueness, the secular ideal of the landscape painters of all 
countries, the lavish enthusiasm of a young and hopeful 
nationality, rich in hope and the resources of the sanguine 
future, the nucleus of a sober and dignified architecture, with 
almost unlimited responsibility over the finances of the city, 
and the aid of those of the nation, Rome might and should 
have been made the most beautiful city in the world. What 
‘the municipality has done is to make it impossible, with- 
out the intervention of a great earthquake, that it should 
ever be anything but the cheapest and most absurd 
of all the cheap imitations of Paris. The old city is 
there to shame the new with its solid, if sometimes chilly, 
Classicalism, its frigid adaptations of the old Roman archi- 
tectural motives—frigid, yes! but always dignified and worthy 
its history, and often worthy of imitation ; the greater part, by 
far, of the new is composed of great stucco apartment palaces 
with dividing walls that hardly serve for privacy, huge tene- 
ment houses so flimsy in construction that several of them 
shave fallen into the street in the process of construction, and in 
mone of which would a man live without some degree of com- 
pulsion. I lived in the Rome of the Popes and can clearly and 
almost dispassionately make the comparison between the old, 
the delight of painter and poet, and the new, the work of the 
jerry builder and speculator. 

But even this bad work has been done with the recklessness 
of spendthrifts disposing of the funds of others; the public 
works are in the style of children’s clay fortifications and the 
private houses without any consideration of the architectural 
effect of the city, but are built as the greed of the specu- 


lators dictated—narrow streets with houses so high that the 
sun, so vitally important to the health of the unacclimatised in 
this always more or less malarious atmosphere, is to a great 
extent excluded from the greater part of the building. But the 
principal method of sanitation in the eyes of the Italian muni- 
cipal is to deny the existence of any malaria. 

What might have been done is indicated by the small part 
of the Viminal region occupied by the Piazza dell’ Independenza, 
built before the reign of the speculator began. This part of 
the city, while utterly diverse in architectural character from 
the old Rome, is frankly and elegantly modern ; but, unfortu- 
nately, is only an island in the sea of the most tasteless, cheap, 
and shabby jerry structures to be found in any city of approxi- 
mate importance to that of Rome. Overlooking the superb 
gardens of the English Embassy are blocks of tenement houses 
of the commonest description, and the entire plateau from the 
Esquiline to the Porta Pia, which should have been the pride 
of the capital of Italy, is, to borrow the words of the last 
edition of Murray, disfigured by “streets of huge houses, with 
scarcely a redeeming feature to compensate for their ugliness.” 
The always insufficient restrictions of the municipal plans have 
been relaxed whenever a sufficient pressure was brought to 
bear, and even in the last prescriptions, when the limits were 
more severe, the same system of dispensations has been 
followed ; as when, in the regulation that houses should not be 
higher than once and a-half the width of the street, it is only 
necessary to make an application for a permit to exceed the 
limits to abolish in any case the salutary rule. In short, all the 
restrictive responsibilities of the Municipal Council seem to be 
avoided and the permissive given full swing. It is more or 
less the case in all the Italian cities, in which the true prin- 
ciple of municipal government does not seem to be understood, 
but nowhere is it so disregarded as in the capital, for reasons 
which are too complicated to be entered on here. Lest I seem 
too severe I will quote the Pofolo Romano, a journal never 
hostile to the contracting fraternity :— 


Now, hitherto all these works have gone on without harmony, 
order, or governing principles. Palaces and small villas have been 
permitted to be built within the limits of the works of the Tiber, 
which it has been found necessary to expropriate; walls have been 
erected which have had to be demolished to make room for the piers 
of the new bridges ; the Tiber is shut in by a dyke without any sluices 
having been made; . in a word, tens of millions have been 
squandered by the municipality and the State without any plain or 
co-ordinate idea, A plan of the city has been made, but the builders 
have deviated from it at will ; and now the municipality has to regulate 
new quarters here, to open new roads there, to correct, change, and 
repair the broken-up roads, to pave about one million of square metres, 
to drain the subsoil, to provide for ecclesiastical buildings, and with 
all this enormous weight on its shoulders it finds itself just at the end 
of the 150 millions guaranteed by the State, and reduced to making 
a loan. +7 

How is it possible for a city which has no resources but the octroi 
duties to satisfy this immense demand and carry the debt of 300 
millions—for that would be the amount needed to complete the 
transformation of the capital of the kingdom? It is not, however, 
necessary to suppress the municipality, for this will find plenty of work 
in its usual duties, such as the care of schools, the maintenance of the 
streets, the cleanliness of the city, the water supply, the public gardens, 
and all the ordinary duties of a secondary nature. 


The worst result of all this mismanagement has been to 
disfigure irreparably the city. The excuse for these huge 
structures—that land has risen so much in price—is a foolish 
one, for the chief reason that land has risen so in certain 
quarters of the city is that the speculators were permitted to 
build in a manner that made it profitable to construct houses of 
a type that enabled them to provide tenements for sixty 
families under a single roof, and so huddle the population 
together in a manner which is justifiable on an island but not 
in a locality where boundless expanse of comparatively worth- 
less land invited occupation and embellishment. The price 
‘only rose after the jerry builders began operations. There is 
another consideration of sanitation in addition to that of the 
value of direct sunshine which should have weighed with a 


‘council of serious men—the fact that large spaces of park or 


public garden are inevitably malarious, for the soil of Rome 
where not built over has more or less of a malarial tendency——so 
that the only way to secure the interspacing which all great 
cities require is to provide for as many little bits of ground as 
possible, which here has not been thought of. 

It is hardly a compensation for a lover of Rome to be told, 
as we are practically by the Pofolo Romano, that the city is 
likely to follow the example of Florence and become bankrupt, 
though there would be a poetical justice in it which 
we might exult over in our malicious moods; and it 
is an absolute aggravation of the evil that all this 
extreme ugliness has to be paid for by an excessive taxa- 
tion which’ is making Rome one of the dearest capitals 
in Europe. The frantic speculation of building and buy- 
ing has reached its limits, and a reaction is taking place. 
There have been 12,000 labourers sent back ‘to their homes in 
the mountains, and, of course, a void created which cannot but 
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be increased by a corresponding movement of overseeing 
employés, so that a check in all industrial operations follows. 
The banks have become seriously engaged by advances on the 
buildings built or building ; and if there is a considerable 
emptying of these barracks, as there must be, the fall in values 
will embarrass the finances of the city terribly, especially as the 
banks, to facilitate these very operations, have exceeded their 
legal limits of circulating notes by at least 200,000,000 frs., if I 
am not misinformed. ' Suppose, under these circumstances, a 
national crisis, such as might well follow European complica- 
tions—what must be the result on the situation of Rome? I 
imagine that the people will not be very particular about 
hurting the feelings of the civic authorities, whose reckless 
management has been the aggravation of all the evils that may 
fall on them. But what is worse—for crises will pass—the 
architectural character of the new Rome is for ever ruined ; it 
is filled with houses only fit to be given as tenement-hives to 
the poorer classes, for whom quarters might have been equally 
well provided in other less important regions of the city. The 
construction of many of the houses is so bad that there is a 
hope that they may fall of themselves, or be perforce pulled 
down, as has happened already to some of them; but there are 
many for which no such end is to be hoped, as they are built in 
the most solid discomfort of which brick with iron beams and 
girders is susceptible. 


TESSERZ. 


The Casa Grimani, Venice. 
J. RUSKIN. 


HIS palace is the principal type at Venice, and one of the 
best in Europe, of the Central Architecture of the 
Renaissance schools—that carefully studied and perfectly 
executed architecture to which those schools owe their 
principal claims to our respect, and which became the models 
of most of the important works produced by civilised nations. 
I have called it Roman Renaissance, because it is founded, 
both in its principles of superimposition and in the style of its 
ornament, upon the architecture of classic Rome at its best 
period. The revival of Latin literature both led to its adoption 
and directed its form, and the most important example of it 
which exists is the modern Roman basilica of St. Peter’s. It 
had at its remzaissance, or new birth, no resemblance either to 
Greek, Gothic, or Byzantine forms, except in retaining the use 
of the round arch, vaults, and dome; in the treatment of all 
details it was exclusively Latin; the last links of connection 
with Medieval tradition having been broken by its builders in 
their enthusiasm for Classic art, and the forms of true Greek or 
Athenian architecture being still unknown. The study of these 
noble Greek forms has induced various modifications of the 
Renaissance in our own times; but the conditions which are 
found most applicable to the uses of modern life are still 
Roman, and the entire style may most fitly be expressed by the 
term “Roman Renaissance.” It is this style, in its purity and 
fullest form, represented by such buildings as the Casa Grimani 
at Venice (built by San Micheli), the Town Hall at Vicenza (by 
Palladio), St. Peter’s at Rome (by Michel Angelo), St. Paul’s 
and Whitehall in London (by Wren and Inigo Jones), which is 
the true antagonist of the Gothic school. 


The Epic and Dramatic in Art. 
Hes. DALLAS: 


'The whole scenery of a picture may of course be regarded 
as ‘dramatis persone ; as much so as the painted actors of the 
canvas or the living actors of the stage. That rock is a stony- 
hearted villain, that flower is your sister asleep, the brook is a 
beautiful idiot babbling nonsense. But apart from such 
generalities, be it observed that painting is romantic, and that 
sculpture is Classical drama; by which expressions I have 
already explained myself as meaning, in the one case, a drama 
truly such, in the other, a drama conceived in an epic spirit. 
A. W. Schlegel reports the saying of Hemsterhuys that the 
ancient painters were too much of sculptors, and that the 
modern sculptors are too much of painters. According to the 
above interpretation, the remark means that the ancient pic- 
tures were epic in their tone, and that modern sculptures are 
more truly dramatic ; that the ancient artists could not save 
themselves, but whether with the pencil or with the chisel, 
would give a Classical or epic meaning to their works; and 
that the modern artists cannot save themselves, but whether 
with the pencil or with the chisel, give a romantic or truly 
dramatic meaning to their works. For, as a general rule, in 
sculpture (that is to say, Greek sculpture), the face is without 
expression, at least, of present feeling, whereas in Christian art 
itis all in all. Wherever character can be traced in the coun- 
tenances of Greek sculpture, it is almost always an unmoved 
character, a character without present energy, but hinting a 
thousand probabilities of past history, a thousand possibilities 
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of the present, past and future—the symbols of those epic and 
lyrical tendencies which go to form the Classical drama. The 
epic tone of sculpture is also shown by the fact that often a 
character has no individual expression whatsoever, and is re- 
cognised only by some conventional mark attached. “ Take 
from Apollo his lyre,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, “from Bacchus 
his thyrsus and vine-leaves, and. from Meleager the boar’s 
head, and there will remain little or no difference in their 
characters. In a Juno, Minerva, or Flora, the idea of the 
artist seems to have gone no further than representing perfect 
beauty, and afterwards adding the proper attributes, with a 
total indifference to which he gave them.” Instead of making 
the statue speak for itself, as all purely dramatic art is bound 
to do, there is added, to tell the tale, an attribute, as Sir Joshua 
calls it, as arbitrary sign, a short-hand narrative. 


Treatment of the Ground Storey. 
S. HUGGINS. 


There are three means by which union between the house 
and ground is obtained—viz., form, texture, and colour. The 
first two are exemplified in the untooled, boldly projecting 
plinth, and continued stylobate, which we sometimes, but too 
seldom, see—in the rustic basement, the terraces of the Italian 
villas and Elizabethan houses (which, by the way, possess great 
capabilities for picturesque effect); in any arrangement, in 
short, that widens the base, and imitates the rough texture of 
the ground. As to the first—viz., form, it was the principle 
recognised by the Greeks in their invention of the column, the 
shaft of which did not rise out of the ground without the inter- 
vention of the base, which, again, was received by the sub- 
plinth and pedestal. The Grecian Doric, though a seeming 
exception, acknowledges it, by its sudden diminution ; it was 
also strikingly recognised in the steps which surrounded their 
temples. The basement of untooled stone forms a good bond 
of union between art and nature. Nothing is more ridiculous, 
than to place carved ornaments or highly-finished masonry on 
the ground storey of a building within reach of injury by 
violence or accident. It is worse than waste of expense, for - 
rude texture below heightens the effect of delicacy and finish. 
above. The few country houses I have seen in which this prin- 
ciple is observed are really charming objects ; one is reminded, 
by such buildings of some rich natural production. At a dis-. 
tance they look like gems sparkling in the sun, polished only on. 
the upper sides. As to the third means—viz., colour, that is as. 
important as the cthers, and as often neglected. The rule,as a 
general guide, suggested by Sir Joshua Reynolds, that the 
colour of a house should havea shade of the colour of the son, 
is a good one ; but two colours of stone, or brick with stone 
dressings, or rough-cast (not stone-mimicking cement) and 
stone dressings, harmonising with each other and with the 
ground, might be used. To produce the picturesque, time 
would scarcely be needed beyond a year or two to take off the 
first bloom of newness, if we exercised but judgment in the 
choice of form and colour. What a contrast would some of our 
country seats present to the Italian villas among the rocks and 
slopes of Tivoli and Frascati, which form, with their terraces, 
rising tier above tier, the finest possible outlines, uniting them, 
with the scenery with which they are surrounded. 


Rennie’s Project for a Naval Arsenal. 
SIR J. RENNIE. 


The design of Rennie for a grand naval arsenal on the 
Thames, at Northfleet, immediately above Gravesend, intended 
as a substitute for the imperfect naval establishments at Dept- 
ford, Woolwich, Sheerness, and Chatham, is worthy of remark. 
This magnificent design consisted of six capacious basins, with 
a total surface of 600 acres within the walls, the largest being 
4,000 feet long and 1,000 feet wide, and covering 87 acres, the 
whole to communicate with each other, and be provided with 
capacious quays, dry docks, building slips, and storehouses ; 
steam machinery for manufacturing cordage, blocks, anchors, 
flour, and bread, sawing and converting timber, pumping, and 
working cranes ; in fact, for almost every operation connected 
with the naval service, and so systematically arranged and dis- 
posed, that the required operations should succeed each other 
with the greatest dispatch and economy, whether of time, 
labour, or cost. The estimate was 11,000,c00/, which was 
perhaps more than would have been required: any portion 
could have been executed as it was wanted, without interfering 
with the general plan. It is to be regretted that this plan was 
not carried into effect, for it would have repaid the cost in the 
increased economy of fitting our fleets, and since that period 
about 5,000,000/, have been expended on the old establishments 
in the Thames and Medway, with a small degree of benefit, 
compared with what would have been obtained from Northfleet. 
His design also for the improvement and enlargement of 
Chatham Dockyard is worthy of remark. It consisted of a 
new channel to be made for the Medway below Rochester 
Bridge, and converting the bend of the river in front of the 
‘Dockyard into a magnificent floating dock of above Ioo acres, 
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and from thence making a canal, 1} mile long, 300 feet wide, and 
30 feet deep, to the deep water in the Medway at Gillingham, 
by which means vessels of war of the largest class could come 
to the Dockyard with the whole of their armament, which they 
cannot do now; the course to sea would have been shortened, 
and the shallow water of the Medway avoided ; thus Chatham 
Dockyard would have been rendered the most convenient and 
axtensive in Europe, and its proximity to London by a railway 
would have rendered the yards at Deptford and Woolwich 
wnnecessary. The estimate for this work was only 700,000/., 
whereas since that time fully as much, if not more, has been 
spent upon Woolwich, with a very inferior result ; indeed, it is 
ot even too late to undertake this plan for Chatham now, and 


would well repay the expenditure. 


Sea Air and Stone. 
C. H. SMITH. 


Among the published writings of patentees I find this 
yemark, “In many cases the decay of stone is accelerated by 
the employment of sea or salt sand; a proof of the destructive 
effects of salt upon stonework may be observed in any seaport 
vown.” No doubt the authors have observed stonework in some 
seaport towns in a deplorable state of decay, many of the 
Buildings at Brighton, constructed with Portland stone, are in 
shis condition, but we have no “ proof” offered that such decay 
is oceasioned by marine influence. Thesurface of the masonry 
of buildings at Oxford is so decomposed that it is peeling off 
ike paper or rags. Had this beautiful city been erected with 
the same stone, on the sea coast instead of in the interior of the 
eountry, many might have imagined that the wretched condi- 
tion of the stonework was entirely owing to the destructive 
effects of sea salt, whereas it is the result of bad stone. The 
island of Portland is only five or six miles in circuit ; of course 
it is surrounded on all sides by the sea: it contains seven 
villages, all built with Portland stone, and they are in an excel- 
fent state of preservation. But the most remarkable instance, 
which proves that sea salt has no effect whatever on good stone, 
is that of Sandysfoot Castle, near Weymouth, built with Port- 
and stone in the time of Henry VIII. It is so close to the sea 
that every high tide washes the lower part of the walls, and in 
stormy weather the building is completely overwhelmed by 
the spray, yet the stone is quite perfect, and the chisel marks 
are as fresh as when left by the workmen. The fact is, good 
stone will remain nearly perfect in any situation, during almost 
an indefinite period, whereas bad stone, if exposed to the 
weather, will rapidly moulder away, whether placed on the sea- 
shore or in the middle of a large continent. 


Geology and Building. 
J. CUMMING. 


A knowledge of geology will enable the architect to deter- 
wine if the soil on which he intends to build will give a good 
foundation or not. Captain Hatton speaks of the case of Fort 
Elson, at Portsmouth, as follows :—‘ During the construction 
of Fort Elson, at Portsmouth, part of the escarp wall subsided, 
and slipped forwards, the clay being squeezed up in front of it, 
as is shown inthe diagram. This was owing to its having been 
built upon the London clay.” The treacherous nature of this 
slay, and its great tendency to slip and be squeezed out when 
any weight is put upon it, is well known to geologists, and, I 
may add, to railway directors and engineers, the cuttings in it 
Being always a source of trouble and expense. When the 
South-Eastern Railway was first made the slips in the cuttings 
through this formation were so great as occasionally to stop up 
the line, and even now the vibration produced by the passage 
of trains often causes slides to take place, or loosens portions in 
such a way that the next shower brings them down, If then 
the weight alone of the fort, and that even before it was 
finished, was sufficient to make the foundations give way, what 
might we expect to have happened after a day’s heavy firing 
from it, and after a battering from the enemy’s guns? Pre- 
eautions have now been taken against these accidents ; but, 
if the knowledge of geologists on the subject had been 
used, the expense of pulling down the sunken portion of 
the wall and repairing it would have been saved. In finding 
limestone wherewith to make cement, sand for mortar, slates 
for roofing, &c., geology will be found to render material 
assistance. When the inland fortifications were being con- 
structed for the défence of Portsmouth, cement was wanted for 
the construction of the new forts. This cement was made from 
nodules of calcareous clay called septaria, which come origin- 
ally out of the London clay ; but at Harwich, from whence the 
principal supply is obtained, they have been washed out of the 
elay and are dredged up in large quantities from the sea. Now 
the forts at Portsmouth are built on the same London clay, in 
which these septaria are found; but, in ignorance of their 
mature, they were actually broken up to mend the roads, while 
ethers were brought by rail to make cement. At Torry Foot, 
mear Aberdeen, a case was given me by the Rev. James 
rombie, author of ‘The Geology of Brzmar,’ relative to the 
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necessity of geological inquiry where building materials are 
wanted. In the erection of the fortress of Torry Foot, instead 
of taking gravel from the neighbourhood, sand for mortar was, 
taken from the seashore, quite saturated with salt. The con- 
sequence was that, when frost set in or the guns were fired, it 
trickled down from between the blocks of granite like the sand 
in an hour-glass. 
Strains on Roofs. 
T. YOUNG. 

For a common light roof, without a king-post, the calcula- 
tion or construction is very simple. When two rafters only 
meet at the summit, they must support each other by a 
horizontal thrust ; and this thrust, acting on each rafter as a 
lever, of which the lower end is the fulcrum, must be equivalent 
to the weight, acting at the horizontal distance of the centre of 
gravity from the fulcrum, which is a quarter of the whole 
span, consequently the thrust must be to the weight as a quarter 
of the span to the height, and the compound oblique thrust on 
the abutment will be represented by the hypotenuse of the 
triangle of which those lines are the sides, so that if we had a 
roof of the same height, and of half the breadth, the direction of 
its rafters would exactly represent the actual direction of the 
compound thrust on the end of the tie-beam, and would, conse- 
quently, indicate the proper form for the abutment of the 
given structure. But in case of unequal rafters the determina- 
tion becomes more complicated, and we must first find the 
direction of the mutual thrust of the rafters, which must 
evidently be such, that the perpendiculars falling on it from 
each end of the tie-beam may be in the inverse proportion of 
the motive powers of the weight of the rafters—that is, of the 
products of those weights into the horizontal distances of the 
centres of gravity from the respective fulcrums, or into the 
segments of the tie-beam made by a vertical line passing 
through the summit, which are proportional to these distances ; 
and if we produce the base of the triangle, and find in it a 
point, of which the distance is to the length of the tie-beam as 
the smaller product to the difference of the products, a line 
drawn from the summit to this point will show the true direc- 
tion of the thrust, and its magnitude may then be readily deter- 
mined by dividing either of the products by the respective 
perpendiculars falling on this line. Where, however, there is a 
king-post supporting a heavy tie-beam, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the centre of gravity of the half roof, together with this 
addition, and the distance of the centre of gravity will then be 
to the half span, as the weight of one of the rafters with its load 
is to the weight of the whole roof, including the tie-beam and 
ceiling ; and if we erect a perpendicular passing through the 
centre of gravity thus found, and equal to the height, the 
oblique thrust on the abutment will be in the direction of the 
line joining the upper end of this perpendicular and the end of 
the tie-beam. . 

Norman Architecture in Sicily. 
H. G. KNIGHT. 

It appears that in Sicily the Normans adopted a style of 
architecture totally different, not only from that which they 
employed in France and England, but equally remote from that 
which they employed in Calabria. In Calabria, as in France 
and England, the Normans appear never to have departed from 
the round or Romanesque style. The earthquakes which have 
at different times made such havoc in the southern provinces of 
the peninsula, adding another and more terrible element of 
destruction to the usual effects of war and time, have left us 
very few genuine works of the Normans in the kingdom of 
Naples ; but the fragments of the abbey of the Holy Trinity, 
at the ancient Mileto, testify a studious endeavour to imitate 
the works of the Romans, and the church of San Nicholo at 
Bari, built with the assistance of Count Roger, and consecrated 
twelve years before his death (in 1089), affords a proof that, in 
Calabria, the round style was not discarded. Indeed, it is 
much to be doubted whether any instance of the Pointed style 
can be found in Calabria earlier than the time of the Emperor 
Frederick II. It further appears, from the example of the 
cathedral of Messina, the remnants of the original church at 
Traina, the door of Santo Carcere, at Catania, and other 
Norman works in that part of Sicily, that (probably from the 
vicinity to Calabria) the round style was at first employed by 
the Normans.in the eastern parts of Sicily, and kept its footing 
for some time,-.At. the same time it is equally clear that, at 
and near Palermo, the Normans, from the moment the Con- 
quest was achieved, employed a style totally different from the 
style which they had employed anywhere else, totally different 
from any style’ which had ‘up to that time been employed by 
any nation of Europe; and that, having once adopted this 
style, they ever after adhered to it in Sicily. 


The Glasgow Trades Hall, in Virginia Place, is to be 
reconstructed, at a cost of 4,000/, On Wednesday it was 
resolved to send copies of the plans to the incorporations for 
approval, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘A RENAISSANCE FETE. 


URING their Congress in last June the Société 
Centrale of French Architects visited the atelier of 
M. GALLAND. As a rule, there is not much to be seen in 
that spacious room, for the artist’s patrons are always eager 
to have their paintings set up as soon as completed. But 
the sketches and photographs of M. GALLanp’s works are 
of the highest interest, and whoever has the chance of 
listening to the author’s explanation of them may well be 
considered as fortunate. He is Professor of Decoration in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but anyone who enjoys the 
society of M. GALLAND soon perceives that with him art is 
not a question of some allotted hours in the daily round of 
life. .Having the artist’s faculty of perceiving the aptitude 
ef things for his purpose, he is able to make delightful 
designs out of the simplest materials. A shaving of wood 
twisted into a spiral becomes to him an intricate study 
of light and shade, as well as of contours. The col- 
lection of drawings and designs which M. GALLAND made 
over to the Union des Arts Décoratifs would by themselves 
form a course of education for a designer. We see in them 
how the artist has analysed flowers with the patience of a 
scientist who was trying to discover the mystery of life. 
There are no flashy effects, no impatient strokes, everything 
is put on paper with all the care and deliberation of a mind 
that is perfectly controlled. The studies, which relate to 
many fields corresponding with the wide relations of art, 
reveal the severity of the discipline which the artist under- 
goes for perfec:ing his powers, and looking at them one 
begins to feel that there was some reason in defining genius 
as an infinite cipacity for taking trouble. 

M. GALLAND is one of the very numerous celebrities 
who can be claimed by the city of Geneva as her sons. He 
was born there of French parentage in 1822. His father 
was an engraver of precious metals, and it is from him the 
professor inherited the principle of doing the simplest work 
conscientiously and thoroughly. In order that he might 
become a competent decorator, an extended course of study 
was marked out for the young GAaLLANp, At sixteen he 
was sent to HENRI LagproustTe’s atelier, to be taught the 
relations between decoration and architecture, and at a later 
time he became a pupil of DRoxuinc for figure drawing 
and colour. It was not long before he was employed by 
scene-painters and other decorators, His first important 
work on his own account was the decoration of several 
rooms in a mansion in Constantinople. On his way back 
to France he made careful studies of the great decorative 
works in Rome and Venice. When he arrived in Paris, he 
found many commissions awaiting him for ceilings and wall 
paintings in public buildings and private houses. In course 
of time M. GaLianp was asked to undertake works out of 
France, and paintings by him will be found in many cities 
of the Continent, in England, and in the United States, 

The illustration we give this week is from a decoration 
which was executed for the palace of Prince NARISCHKINE, 
in St. Petersburg. The wall space is cut up by marble 
pilasters, but it will be seen how well M. Gatianp has con- 
trived to overcome the difficulty. The painter’s idea was to 
mepresent an open-air féte, and in the part shown in the 
illustration we see the arrival of one of the principal guests. 
The painting must transpose the beholder away from the 
Russian capital to the Icaly of the sixteenth century, and 
recall the grand dames, n »bles, gallants, soldiers, musicians, 
who form the dramatis persone of the Italian plays of 
‘SHAKESPEARE. They are surrounded with the graceful 
architectural forms which, better than any others devised by 
man, are suited to festal purposes, and which, as SHAKE- 
SPEARE says, may “‘ show false Art what beauty was of yore.” 
M. GALLAND’s palace would serve for Portta’s house at 
Belmont, to which the four winds wafted renowned suitors, 
and, seeing its effectiveness, English artists, who illustrate 
scenes from the drama, may be induced to pay a little 
attention to accuracy of architecture when representing 
backgrounds. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. John Slater, M.A., President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. T. E. PRYCE, hon. secretary, read the agenda paper for 
the special business meeting. 

The PRESIDENT said that Mr. Somers Clarke had written 
to say that he was not going to start for the Continent, and, 
therefore, he would be able to read his paper at their next 
meeting. The President added that they would hold the 
special business meeting on January 20, at 6.30 P.M, so as to 
finish it in time for Mr. Clarke to begin his paper at the usual 
hour. 

The PRESIDENT then read the following extract from a 
letter from Mr. Robert W. Edis, F.S.A. :—“ I am anxious to 
offer a prize of 1o/. Ios. either in money or books, to the 
members of the Architectural Association, of which I have been 
a member, I think, for more than a quarter of acentury. I 
would suggest that the prize should be devoted to some special 
work of the younger students which may be of practical value, 
not the mere preparation of pretty sketches, but rather of some 
fair measured work with practical and useful measured details 
done in the ordinary holiday.” The President said that their 
hearty thanks were due to Mr. Edis, a proposition which was 
carried by acclamation. 

Donations to the library were announced, and thanks 
unanimously awarded to the donors. 

Mr. OLIVER then read a paper on 


Brasses of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 


In the course of his paper, Mr. Oliver said that brasses may 
be divided under two heads: first, those in which the brass 
itself forms a background, as in Flemish examples; and 
second, those in which the various parts of the brass are let 
into the slab, the slab itself forming the background. Brasses of 
themselves are important studies, as various details of armour, 
vestments, and costume and even architecture may be obtained 
fromthem. The finest examples are to be found from the end of 
the thirteenth to about the middle of the fifteenth century. The 
brasses of this period are, without doubt, the finest examples of 
the age of brass. Towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
and, indeed, for some time previous, there is great falling-off in 
design, execution, and detail. The bold outline and firm draw- 
ing characteristic of the earlier brasses are wholly if not entirely 
wanting in those of a later period. At that time everything 
was more or less getting towards a debased stage, and brasses 
were no exception to this rule. 

One great contrast between English and Flemish brasses is 
in the large space covered by diaper and other work, and work- 
manship generally. One feature which is differently shown 
consists in the folds of the drapery, which, in a Flemish brass, 
are cut regardless of pattern, whilst in English brasses it is 
subordinate to it. The brasses at the British Museum 
(1360), St. Albans (1360), Topcliffe (1390), and North 
Mimms (1360), are similar in design, but vary in points 
of detail. The representation of the soul is shown in the 
canopies at the British Museum, North Mimms, and 
Topcliffe, while St. Albans has the Saviour enthroned. The 
double canopies shown in the St. Albans example, con- 
taining figures of saints, are changed to single canopies in the 
others, North Mimms having saints similar to St. Albans, whilst 
Topcliffe has angels playing on musical instruments. The 
outer edge and inscription, with shields of arms in the centre, is 
similar both at Topcliffe and St. Albans. In the former case 
it is of a smaller scale. North Mimms has neither pattern 
round the edge nor inscription. The diaper work is slightly 
different in the two former cases, but it is wanting in the latter. 
The vestments are similar in both the priests’ brasses, Abbot 
Delamere having in addition the mitre and pastoral staff, 
thereby showing his rank as a mitred abbot. He is represented 
as standing on two fighting monsters, beneath which is an 
elaborate basement. The priest at North Mimms has a stag 
under his feet, below which is a shield of arms, supported by 
two lions. The figures at Topcliffe will be duly described. 


Priests. 

Priests of the fourteenth century are generally in eucharistic 
vestments ; the chasuble fits close, and the amice lies loose on 
the neck, and not, as shown in later brasses, like a stiff 
collar. The stole and maniple are wider at ends than centre, 
and the apparels at ends of wrists are continued round 
in first half of the century. Later, only a small square is 
placed on the upper side of sleeve. Orphreys are engraved 
with long, square, or circular compartments, with ornaments of 
the same shape. The hair is long and flowing behind the ears, 
the beard is shown by dots, and the eyes by a straight line 
underneath. 

Priests of the fifteenth century. These may be distinguished 
from those of the fourteenth century by the stole and maniple 
being the same breadth throughout. The orphreys are orna- 
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mented with foliated circles, containing leaves, flowers, or 
initials, instead of a square ornament. The brasses to W. 
Fulbourn at Fulbourn, 1370 ; R. Malford, New College, Oxford, 
1410; John Mapilton, Broadwater, 1420; and S. Clerke, Horsham, 
1430, have the initials of the priest down the border of the cope, 
and the Horsham brass shows the crossed stole, which is not 
often seen. The fine brass at Warbleton, Sussex, to William 
Preswyck, 1436, has the text from Job, “Credo quod,” &c., em- 
broidered on the cope. The tracery in the canopy is similar in 
both the Broadwater and Warbleton examples; the finial of the 
latter terminating in “a pelican in her piety,” with a scroll over. 
Figures of saints are sometimes seen on orphreys, as in the 
brass to John Bache, 1414, at Knebworth. The figures on the 
right side of the cope are the Virgin and Child, a Bishop, and 
St. Andrew, on the left St. Paul, an Archbishop, and St. James. 


Mail Period. 

The early brasses to Sir John Dabernon, 1277 (which is the 
earliest existing), at Stoke Dabernon, Surrey; Sir Roger de 
Trumpington, Cambridge, 1289; Sir Robert de Bures, 1302, at 
Acton, Suffolk; and Sir Robert de Septvans, 1306, Chartham, 
Kent, show more or less the same features. In addition, the 
brasses of De Septvans and Trumpington have “ ailettes” or 
wings attached to the shoulders, charged with the knights’ arms. 
The shields, with the exception of that of De Septvans, are 
carried on the left side by a strap passing over the right 
shoulder, which in the case of De Septvans is passed over the 
ieft shoulder ; they are all charged with the knights’ arms, and 
in addition the surcoat of De Septvans is similarly embelli- 
shed. The shield worn by Sir John Dabernon has the heraldic 
tincture nearly, if not quite, perfect. The shield of Sir Roger 
de Trumpington is unfinished, as a small portion only is cut 
away at the lower side, evidently intended to receive the 
colour. All have the swords suspended from broad belts, and 
cords are round the waist, from which Sir Roger de Trumping- 
ton has a chain attached to the tilting helmet. The brass to 
De Septvans is slightly different to the others, as the hands, 
head, and face are uncovered. The brass itself is unfinished, a 
portion of the mail on the right ankle being only completed. 


Mail and Plate Period. 

_ The brasses to Sir De Fitzralph, 1320, at Pebmarsh, Essex ; 
Sir John de Creke, 1325, Westleywaterless, Cambridge; and 
Sir John Dabernon, the younger, 1327, show plate armour in 
addition to mail. On the head is the steel bascinette, to which 
is attached the hawberk, but the Pebmarsh brass has the head 
covered with a mail cap. MRoundels or circular plates are 
attached to the elbows and shoulders, demi-plates cover the 
outside of the upper and forearm, the shins are protected by 
jambs, and the upper portion of the feet by sollerettes. Instead 
of the surcoat worn in the earlier examples the cyclas takes its 
place. This garment, except in the Pebmarsh example, was 
shorter in front than behind and laced up at the sides. Below the 
cyclas, and above the hawberk, is the gambesson, and below 
the hawberk is the haqueton, which reaches to the knee-plates 
called genouilliéres. Chaussées, or short breeches of banded 
mail, protected the upper portion of the legs. The shields bear 
the arms of the knights, and is carried on the arm instead of 
being suspended bya strap as inthe Pebmarsh. The swords 
of Sir John Dabernon and Sir De Fitzralph are carried by a 
broad belt, but in the other example it hangs from a strap 
attached to swivels fixed on either side of the scabbard. 


Camail Period. 

This period is so called from the deep fringe of mail 
attached to the bascinette, in early brasses by laces, and later 
by staples. The brass to Sir John Cobham, 1354, may be said 
to belong to the transition period of mail and plate, and camail. 
It bears a resemblance to the former period from being 
similar to the brasses at Stoke Dabernon, Westleywaterless, 
and Pebmarsh, in the demi-plates in the arms and legs, to Sir 
John Giffard in the long jupon, and to those of a later date in 
the camail. 

The bascinette is pointed. Under the hawberk or mail 
shirt was most probably worn a breastplate, and over the mail 
ajupon. The hands are covered by plain gauntlets, like those 
worn by Sir John Dabernon. In the later brasses the jupon is 
cut shorter, not reaching lower than the hips, which length it 
never exceeded. The broad belt worn in the earlier examples 
has disappeared, and its place is taken by a bauldrick buckled 
or clasped either in front or at the side, the sword hanging from 
the left side of the figure instead of from the front, whilst the 
dagger was placed on the right. The upper part of the legs of 
Sir John Cobham, 1365, is covered in studded mail, which 
went over the mail breeches, reaching as far as the knee. The 
knees were protected by iron plates of a pot-lid shape; the 
upper and lower parts of the legs were also protected by iron 
plates. The epaulettes were in three pieces, and mail armour 
may be seen at both armpits and elbow-joints. The shoes were 
pointed, and jointed to allow of easy movement. Lions and 
other animals were usually placed under the feet. The pommel 
of the sword is hexagonal in the upper portion, a corded orna- 
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ment being round the hilt, and the hilts of the sword and 
dagger had straight guards, and were ornamented. 


Plate and Taces Period. 

In the brass of Sir Reginald de Cobham, 1403, a period of 
transition may be observed, the brass partaking of both the 
camail and plate and taces periods. To the camail from having 
the distinctive feature of that period, and to the later period, 
from wearing cuirass and taces, and discarding the jupon. The 
armpits are covered with the tight-fitting breast-plate, and the 
mail is no longer visible as formerly. The baldrick is worn, 
but the sword and dagger are attached ina different way, being ~ 
suspended from a leather socket, the scabbards of both being 
ornamented. 

About the year 1410 plate had quite taken the place of mail 
as a means of defence. Instead of the camail a gorget is 
attached to the lower part of the bascinette, the epaulettes are 
in several pieces, and the space under the armpits is protected 
by roundels, and, later, by oblong plates termed pallettes ; fan- 
shaped plates are attached to the elbows. The baldrick is 
worn, and, in addition, a narrow belt carries the sword, which 
later took the place of the baldrick. 


Civilians. 

The dress of civilians in the fourteenth century did not 
undergo much change. It consisted for the most part of a 
tunic buttoned up to the throat, long lappets similar to those 
on the ladies’ dresses at Bray and Berkhampstead being 
attached to the elbow, or else without the lappets with a row 
of buttons reaching from the elbow to the wrist, as at Rusper, 
Sussex, in the brass of Kyggesford (1375). A mantle with hood 
is worn at the early part of the century, asin the brasses of John 
Peacockat St. Michael’s, St. Albans, and Taplow. Atalater period 
the hood is dispensed with. The mantle is then buttoned and 
thrown over the shoulder, and the tunic reaches to the knees, 
as seen at Shottesbrooke (1375), Topcliffe (1390), St. Michael’s. 
(1380), and Hildersham (1408). A sword suspended from a belt 
is worn by the last-named effigies, which was a common feature 
at the end of the century. The shoes are pointed, and fastened 
over the insteps. The hair is worn shorter at the end of the 
century than at the beginning. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the cloak is only to be found on brasses of officials, 
such as judges, notaries, &c. Instead of the tightly-buttoned 
sleeves, large loose ones secured at the wrist are worn, as at 
Beddington.to Nicholas Carew (1432). 


Ladies. 

The earliest brass to a lady is that to Lady Camoys at 
Trotton, Sussex, 1310. It resembles insome respects the brass 
of Lady Cobham, 1320. It consists of a loose tunic, which in the 
case of Lady Camoys was originally covered by small shields, 
now lost. An underdress may be seen, buttoned at the sleeves, 
a wimple is under the chin and a veil over the head. The 
hair of Lady Camoys is plaited on the forehead, whilst Lady 
Cobham has hers loose, confined by asmall fillet. The canopy 
over Lady Cobham is the earliest existing; it is straight-sided 
and crocketed, terminating with a finial, a trefoil arch and 
foliated spandrels completing the composition. Jt is carried 
on a pair of delicate shafts, on which stand pinnacles. Traces 
of asimilar canopy may be seen over the effigy of Lady 
Camoys. 

After the middle of the century the head-dress is still worn 
braided. The commonest is aclosecap with the edges plaited, 
taken straight across the forehead and down the sides of 
the face. A veil falls over the shoulders. In the latter 
part of the century the nebule head-dress came into fashion, 
consisting of a cap in which the hair was placed, and sometimes. 
fell over the shoulders. This head-dress may be seen in the 
brasses to the ladies Dalynruge, Foxley, Torrington, and 
Margaret and Maude de Cobham. The dress consisted of a 
close-fitting kirtle with long lappets. Towards the close of the 
century the nebule head-dress was reduced to three rows of 
frills on top of the head, as in the brass~of Lady Margaret de 
Cobham, 1385. Examples of a different kind, called the 
reticulated head-dresses, are at Great Berkhampstead and 
Shottesbrooke. The kirtles worn in these last examples are 
buttoned up to the neck. In the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, the nebule was succeeded by the crespine, the hair in 
this case being plaited over the forehead and worn in nets over 
the ears, the usual veil being over the head. The small brass 
to Joanna Urban, 1414, at Southfleet, Kent, shows an example 
of this style. About 1415 the crespine gave way to the horned. 
head dress, in which the sides were at first kept low, as at 
Hever, 1420; Horley, 1420; Beddington, 1435. The cushion 
under the head of the figure at Hever is unusual at so late a 
period. These figures have large falling collars and loose: 
cloaks. 

The brasses at West Grinstead to Philippa Halsham, 1449 ; 
Lady Camoys, 1426; and Margaret Salmon at Arundel, are 
good examples of the high-horned-head-dress. The example 
at Arundel has.a collar and tunic similar to those at Horley 
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and Beddington ; the other two having long cloaks secured by 
cords. 

Widows.—The brasses of Maud Peacock, of St. Michael’s, 
1349, Margaret de Cobham, 1385, Eleanor de Bohun, 1399, 
and Topcliffe, 1390, all exhibit similar features in dress, a kirtle 
with a mantle over. Under the chin is a plaited wimple, only 
seen on brasses to widows. The brass to Margaret de Cob- 
ham has over the head the words “Jesu mercy, Lady help,” 
and on two small scrolls on either side “ Jesu, mercy.” Shields 
of arms are at thesides andends. The inscription atthe bottom 
represents her as the wife of Sir Reginald Braybrook, whom she 
survived, and whose effigy lies next to hers. The brass at Topcliffe 
shows buttoned sleeves as far as the knuckles, and the hands 
are placed in a different position to that usually seen. The 
brass to Eleanor de Bohun is under a splendid triple canopy ; 
shields of arms hang from the side shafts and are also placed 
on the base. 

Crosses. 

These are of several kinds, the simple cross having the 
arms either plain ornamented, or with an inscription, with 
figures or demi-figures in the head, or with one er more persons 
kneeling at the base. The first-named crosses are shown in 
examples at Higham Ferrers, 1400, and Broadwater, Sussex, 
1415. Inthe former examples the arms are enriched with a 
flowing pattern, a representation of God the Father being at 
the intersection, and the ends terminate in the Evangelistical 
symbols. ‘The upper portion is carried on a plain shaft, which 
stands on an elaborate base, underneath which is an inscription 
to Thomas Chichele. The Broadwater cross has an inscription 
on each of the arms, which are terminated by a fleur-de-lis. It 
‘is placed on a plain shaft, with a cap, and rests on a ‘calvary. 
It commemorates Richard Tooner, and not John Corby, whose 
inscription is placed at the bottom, the matrix of whose 
inscription is in the chancel. 

Crosses with figures in the head are at Taplow, Stone, St. 
Michael’s, near St. Albans, and Buxted, Sussex. The cross 
at Taplow, 1350, is to Nicholas Aumberdene, and rests ona 
stem which is placed on a dolphin. The head is of an ogee 
shape, with foliated ends, and cusped points inside head. The 
cross at St. Michael’s, 1380, has the figure of a civilian (the 
second figure is lost). The head which resembles the last- 
named is mutilated in the foliated ends and the lower part of 
the stem, on either side of which is a shield of arms. Inthe 
head of the brass at Stone is a priest in vestments, a scroll 
issuing from the hands, and round the head of the cross is a 
mutilated inscription giving the text from Job, “‘ Credo quod,” 
&c. Two of the foliated ends are lost, and the beginning of 
inscription on stem, which has the name “John Lumbard, 
Rector”; the date of decease is on the calvary. The cross 
to B. Avenell, at Buxted 1370, has the half effigy in the 
head; the background is covered with diaper work. The 
foliated ends of the cross terminate in double leaves, which are 
also repeated down the stem, which rests on a calvary. The 
inscription, of which one side is lost, consists only of the name 
and date; the usual symbols are at the corners. 

Of crosses with figures kneeling a good example is that to 
Robert Paris and wife at Hildersham, Cambridge, 1408. A 
representation of the Holy Trinity is in the head of the cross, 
to which the figures beneath are praying. Under the effigies 
is a shield of arms, and down the stem are leaves similar to 
those at Buxted. 

Bracket Brasses. 

Another kind of memorial is the bracket brass. In this case 
the figures are elevated on a bracket resting on a stem, as in 
examples from Upper Hardres, Kent, 1405 ; Bray, Bucks, 1370 ; 
and Southfleet, Kent, 1414. In the first named the figure of 
John Strete, dressed in a loose-fitting cassock and wearing a 
small skull-cap, kneels at the foot. A scroll issues from the 
hands addressed to the figures on the bracket which represent 
St. Peter and St. Paul, with books and the usual emblems. 
The other two examples are somewhat similar; the figures in 
_both instances stand on the bracket, which is supported by a 
‘stem, which in the Bray example rests on a fox, 


| Methods of Rubbing Brasses. 

A few words regarding the different ways of rubbin 
‘brasses. Before laying down the paper dust the brass, as any 
dust prevents the heel-ball from taking an even colour. 
Stretch the paper over the brass, and keep in position by 
means of weights or hassocks. In very long brasses it is best 
‘to unroll the paper in short lengths. When brasses are on 
walls keep the paper in position by the aid of wafers, stamp- 
paper, mouth-glue, &c. Before commencing to rub mark out 
the outline, and also press paper into the engraved lines in 
order to bring them out sharp and clear; rub only one 
way, according to the main lines of brass. If rubbed 
‘two ways the effect is blurred. Inscriptions should be 
rubbed downwards, as if rubbed crossways the edges of the 
“letters come out thick. Wherever possible take the rubbing 
“cléan by rubbing on a piece of paper laid over where the brass 
ends, Crockets, pinnacles, &c., may be rubbed on separate 


pieces of paper, which may afterwards be cut out and mounted 
on the rubbing. Shields of arms may be finished by using 
paper or colour. White marks caused by nails or blemishes 
may be stopped out with Indian ink or lamp-black. The 
white lines when not sharp enough may be touched up with 
Chinese white. Missing portions may be shown either by 
dotted lines or Ly rubbing off the corresponding portion. The 
best heel-ball for the purpose is made by Messrs. Ullathorne, 
Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at 9@. and Is. apiece. 
Paper, either 224 or 30 inches wide, and not:too thick, about Is. 
for the former and Is. 6d. for the latter size per piece. The 
30-inch will be found wide enough for almost any brass. For 
brasses with double figures, the narrow kind is best, being 
more easily joined, as well as being more portable. Grey paper 
may be used for mounting the rubbing. 

A metallic rubber used with black paper is also used for 
taking impressions, but I do not recommend it, as after a time 
the rubbing becomes indistinct. Blacklead and oil are some- 
times used, but, although good impressions may be obtained 
by this means, the operation has the disadvantage of being a 
dirty one. Blacklead used alone soon fades, but it may be 
rendered permanent by filling in the white lines with Indian 
ink. 

A few words, in conclusion, both for and against brass- 
rubbing. Try and exercise judgment in the selection of the 
specimens, or you will find yourself the possessor of a good 
deal of rubbish ; an hour or two spent over a really fine brass 
in a good state of preservation is a more profitable employment 
than a longer time spent on inferior ones ; and when you get 
them, if you try and learn something from them, either as to 
the vestments, armour, costurme, heraldry, and even the alpha- 
bets shown in them, you will not find the subject so dry and 
uninteresting as it might at first sight appear. 


Mr. H. D. APPLETON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Oliver and asked if, by any process, the ‘rubbings could be 
reproduced to show the brasses as they are seen and not in the 
usual reversed way. As a study of costume, and from an 
historical point of view, nothing could be more interesting than 
brasses. 

Mr. WINMILL seconded the vote and asked whether there 
was not a yellow substance by which the exact reproduction 
could be got. 

Mr. NEALE said that there was much of interest in the 
architecture and the decoration of the brasses. In the cano- 
pies, especially, there was a great amount of ornament similar 
to what was seen in painted glass. Mr. Neale said he should 
be delighted to offer 20/7. to the Association as a prize, the 
subject of competition he should leave to the committee to 
decide on. 

Mr. BULMER BOOTH alluded to brasses in All Hallows 
Church, Barking, particularly noting the Flemish brass in the 
central passage of the nave. There was also a curious little 
leaden figure let in under the altar table, beneath which it was 
said was the heart of Richard the Lionhearted. 

Mr. FARROW asked if there were in England any examples 
of repoussé work, such as is found on the Continent. 

Mr. H. W. PRATYr said he had used a blue cartoon paper 
for rubbings which he found very effective, and not quite so 
staring as white lines on black. 

Mr. E. D. WEBB alluded to a brass in Wimborne Minster 
as the only brass known of a sovereign, viz, that of King 
Ethelred. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that the designers of brasses 
were more at home in the decorative part of their work than in 
depicting architecture. He subsequently put the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, and it was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. OLIVER, in the course of his reply, stated that the brass 
of King Ethelred was, he believed, a fourteenth or fifteenth- 
century brass. He suggested that the leadwork spoken of in 
All Hallows Church, was simply the filling up of the matrix of 
a brass. 

A special vote of thanks was then awarded to Mr. Neale 
for his generous and liberal offer. 


TRAINING IN ART. 


HE annual conversazione of the Manchester Athenzeum 
Graphic Club took place on Tuesday evening, and was 

well attended. During the evening the President of the club, 
Mr. J. H. E. Partington, delivered an address. He claimed 
for the club the sympathy and support of art lovers in Man- 
chester, its members were an enthusiastic body of art students, 
a portion of whom were engaged in drawing or painting, week 
by week, from the human: figure on the system followed out in 
the best English and Continental schools. They worked from 
the nude male human figure. Until recently the draped figure 
had been drawn from, but at his suggestion the class had deter- 
mined to draw in future mainly from the nude. The greatest 
art had in all ages of the world been based upon a knowledge 
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and appreciation of the beauty of the human figure. It might be 
asked whether the nude human figure was not too difficult for a 
class mainly composed of amateurs. He did not underrate 
the difficulty which was suggested by that remark. If it were 
convenient it would be well that there should be in connection 
with the club a preliminary class in which casts and the head 
from life alone should be drawn from. Mr. Herkomer adopted 
that system in his school at Bushey. But the opportunities of the 
life class were limited. They had only one room ; they had no 
casts; and the class met but once a week. Under those cir- 
cumstances they did the best they could. He would advise those 
members of the class who were in the preliminary stage to draw 
from the head only, from a hand, or from a foot ; thus the full 
figure might supply material for al) degrees of artistic capability 
beyond that of the raw beginner. That stage should, of course, 
be passed by a student before he sought admission to the life 
class of the Graphic Club. 

I claim (Mr. Partington continued) that our principles of 
study and our methods of workmanship are based upon the 
principles and methods of the best English and Continental 
schools. In Paris, in Antwerp, at Mr. Herkomer’s, it is the 
shape and weight of the various masses of light and shade 
which are insisted on, contour being looked upon as in- 
cluded in these, and not regarded as something distinct, to be 
studied by itself. We of the Graphic Club are trying to see 
and to express things in the same way. From the first we fix 
our attention upon the masses, knowing that if these are truly 
expressed, what is called the outline may be confidently left to 
express itself. In this connection permit me to dwell upon the 
matter of line-drawing for a moment cr two. Inthe newspaper 
controversy which followed the delivery of an address on the 
subject of art education given in this room a twelvemonth ago, 
it was assumed by certain correspondents, notably by Sir John 
Millais, that the speaker was preaching a crusade against the 
frank use of line as a mode of artistic expression. I confess I 
was puzzled by the assumption. That such an enthusiastic 
admirer of the work of the great etchers as I confess myself to 
be should have been understood to condemn the use of a direct 
line, literally the very life and soul of the art of etching, was 
bewildering. Why, the etchings which of all others delight me 
most are precisely those in which line is used in the frankest 
and directest fashion, such work as that in Rembrandt’s Cor- 
pulent Beggar, in Meryon’s Palace of Justice, in Francois 
Millet’s Gleaners, in Seymour Haden’s Agamemnon, in 
Whistler’s Thames etchings—work in which line is unquestion- 
ably the chief means used in the expression of the artistic idea 
is exactly the kind of etcher’s work which I most enjoy. But 
the correspondents alluded to forgot or ignored the fact that we 
were discussing the artistic education of a youth who was 
destined to be a painter of pictures, and tne question was on what 
system shall you begin, and on what lines shall you develop the 
training of such a youth. 

As the subject is of first-rate importance to the art of this 
country, permit me again to state in briefest fashion what seems 
to me to be the right course to take in teaching such a student 
how to draw. From the first let your student clearly under- 
stand that the object aimed at is the expression of relief upon a 
flat surface by means of light and shade. Next teach him how 
to produce a s3ries of even shades, from deepest black to palest 
grey, and afterwards gradated shades delicately melting from 
highest light to profoundest dark. Then place before him 
some simple object, say a tennis ball, point out to him that by 
the means already at his command he can represent this object 

perfectly upon paper, and you have settled the main lines of 
his primary artistic education upon a sound and rational 
basis. 

What follows is in the main a development from this simple 
and obvious principle. But a time will come when your 
student will want to express his meaning more quickly than is 
possible by the use of light and shade carried to its -utmost 
limits. He will want to record things in artistic shorthand. 
He will recognise the power there is in an emphatic line, that 
by its means he can readily express—in a more or less abstract 
fashion—an immense amount of artistic fact, most readily, of 
course, to those who best understand the conventionalities of 
art, But this is not the first step in drawing ; it is in fact one 
of the last. Asa matter of fact you will find in the work of 
art students educated under a rational system that the feeling 
for expression by means of emphatic line grows with their 
growth and strengthens with their strength, until a time comes 
when by a few simple but amazingly subtle lines it is possible 
to give such fulness of art meaning as almost to make a cul- 
tured spectator laugh at the seeming inadequacy of the magic 
means employed. Now I think this statement fairly represents 
the ideas upon the subject which are mainly current amongst 
us of the Graphic Club. Whilst I am with them I shall try to 
foster these ideas, knowing as I do that they are based at once 
upon common sense and upon the practice of the foremost art 
schools in Europe. In one word, we are doing the best we 
know how, and are striving to work in as artistic a fashion as 
we can, keeping ourselves clear of futile systems, and quite 


content to support ourselves as an Art society without the aid 
of Government grants. 

‘The temptation to dwell at length on the Jubilee Exhibition 
and its probable influence on Manchester art is almost irre- 
sistible on the present occasion, but it will no doubt be done 
full justice to in the forthcoming annual address of the Presi- 
dent of the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts. The memory 
of that glorious collection of pictures will remain with us as a 
precious possession to the last day of our lives, and it is with 
heartiest praise we greet the splendid public spirit and enter- 
prise which brought such an assemblage of the noblest works 
together for our instruction and delight. In all human under- 
takings, however successful, there is, of course, ever present 
the proverbial fly in the pot of ointment. Mr. Crozier, as the 
official head of the professional artists of Manchester, will 
doubtless have something to say on the very regrettable treat- 
ment accorded to the body he represents by the management of 
the Exhibition, a treatment strikingly in contrast with the 
aboundingly generous attitude of the authorities of the City 
Art Gallery to the painters of Manchester. But I cannot close. 
this little address without a brief reference to the second im- 
portant fact in the Manchester art history of the year—I mean 
G. F. Watts’s magnificent gift of his Love and Death to the 
people of this city. Permit me to express my convic- 
tion in regard to the position which G. F. Watts occupies 
in the art world of to-day. Ina lecture recently delivered by 
Mr. Madox Brown, Mr. Watts was placed seventh.in order of 
distinction on the roll of the English painters of the Victorian 
era, men like Burne Jones, Rossetti, and Holman Hunt occupy- 
ing places of higher dignity in Mr. Madox Brown’s opinion. 
I venture, with all due respect, to differ with his estimate. 
Before the Jubilee Exhibition my only doubt as to who was our 
greatest living British artist lay between Watts and Millais. 
I hesitate no longer. Profoundly as I admire Millais’s mag- 
nificent ¢/echnigue, completely as I have been carried away by 
his Early Days of Raleigh and his Victory, O Lord, splendid 
specimens of portraiture as his G/adstone and Oldham Burlow 
seem to me to be, I venture to think that G. F. Watts is the 
greater artist of the two—nay, further, that he is the greatest 
living artist of any country. Is there any doubt on our minds 
as to which was the finest imaginative picture in the Exhibition > 
Perhaps there may be; but I think the matter would have 
plainly settled itself if Mr. J. C. Horsley could have been 
induced to give up some portion of the line space he took for 
himself, in order that Love and Death might be justly hung. 
I will not trust myself to criticise or even to praise this picture. 
My opinion of it will be sufficiently indicated if I simply say 
that I regard it as the greatest picture which our greatest living 
artist has ever painted. And it is this picture which Mr. Watts 
—and his wife—have given to us Manchester people, to be 
our own for ever. What can be said? This is not a fitting 
occasion on which to call for three cheers for Mr. Watts, but if for 
a moment he could step in amongst us I certainly would assure 
him that we will bear to our lives’ end the memory of his 
noble gift. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, IRELAND. 

Apes monthly meeting of the Royal Institute of Architects 

of Ireland was held on Monday, at 37 Dawson Street, 
Dublin, Mr. G. Geoghegan in the chair. Messrs. T. Drew, 
J. J. O'Callaghan, W. M. Mitchell, J. L. Robinson, and Albert 
E. Murray, hon. sec., were present. The hon. secretary read 
the minutes of last meeting, which were signed. After the 
correspondence and other business was gone through, the sub- 
ject of the proposed Architects and Engineers’ Registration 
Bill, which is about being brought before Parliament, was 
discussed, and the hon. secretary was directed to write to the 
secretary of the Bill on the subject. 

Communications having been received complaining that 
the Board of Works were supplying plans, &c., to the public in 
certain instances, the following resolution was passed unani- 
mously :—‘A strongly-supported statement being made to the 
Council by several architects to the following effect—That the 
Board of Works have recently in several instances not 
only supplied plans and specifications for schools and other 
public buildings, but they also by their officers visit sites, take 
instructions, prepare contract plans and specifications, &c., and: 
inspect works to completion, and that the hon. secretary be 
directed to write to the secretary of the Board of Works to. 
ascertain if this be so.” The subject of Corporation bye-laws. 
was also discussed at some length. 


Mr. A. Peebles.—We have received a letter from Mr.. 
Peebles, in which, we are glad to say, he announces that he is 
recovering from his dangerous illness, which, it appears, was. 
caused by the defective condition of the drains in the office ofi 
the City Architect. 
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Hogones, 


“‘ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT. 


ART IN (THE YEAR 1816. 


N last week’s “ Bygones,” we related a few of the events 
that occurred in a time that is separated from us by half a 
century. We now propose to look backwards some twenty 
years further. In 1816 England had sheathed her sword. 
Waterloo was won, and, although there was no longer a fear of 
the French Emperor, people were apprehensive about the effect 
of peace upon a state of things which, after having endured for 
a generation, might be supposed to be normal. War prices 
were paid, and, as they were believed to be a source of 
prosperity, a fall was expected to bring ruin. At such a time it 
is creditable to find that art was not entirely ignored. 

The events of the preceding years did, of course, inspire 
many pictures. Mr. Eastlake exhibited in a room, near the 
“ White Bear” in Piccadilly, his painting of Napoleon on board 
the Bellerophon when lying off Plymouth. In the Royal 
Academy, which at that time occupied a part of Somerset 
House, there were portraits of some of the heroes of Waterloo, 
with views of the battle. Among the architectural drawings 
was a design by Joseph Gandy, A.R.A., of Greek Street, Soho, 
showing “A proposed town residence, for the Duke of 
Wellington, to commemorate the battle of Waterloo, sur- 
rounded by villas and dwelling-houses, forming a circus and 
trophied garden, corresponding with the plan made for the 
Marylebone Park estate, by the late J. White, Esq., in 1809, 
and now improved by J. White, jun., vzde his publication in 
1815.” It was described as being “a poetical composition of 
considerable grandeur, and in that style which we should 
infinitely prefer seeing adopted, with all its vagaries, than the 
cold Romanised style of Mr. Nash, which we had fondly hoped 
had been sent to its deserved oblivion, on the rise of Grecian 
splendour, exhibited by the indefatigable Stuart and Revett, 
and their successful followers of the pure Greek school.” The 
design was never carried out. Twelve years afterwards Apsley 
House was purchased, which had been designed by the 
Brothers Adam in 1785, and a portico was added by the 
Brothers Wyatt, forming as cold a piece of Classicism as could 
be designed. 


* * 
* 


It was in the exhibition of the works of British artists in 
the gallery of the British Institution that the series of battles 
ending with Waterloo was most amply illustrated. Abraham 
Cooper contributed a painting of the battle of Ligny, James 
Ward, the animal painter, sent Zhe Battle of Waterloo—an 
Allegory, Luke Clennell’s Overthrow of the French Army is 
still popular, for cheap engravings of it are often issued. 
Captain George Jones, who was afterwards an Academician 
and Keeper of the Academy, took part in the campaign as a 
volunteer, and among his paintings were a sketch of the 
battle of Waterloo, and views of La Belle Alliance, and the 
Duke’s headquarters on the night before the battle. The 
directors of the British Institution offered premiums for 
the best pictures of the battle. Cooper and Clennell each 
received 150 guineas, a commission of 1,000 guineas was given 
to Ward for his allegory, which was a notorious failure, and 
one of 500 guineas to Jones. 

* 
* 

Among minor representations of the great battle which 
appeared were eight etchings after sketches by H. A. Barker, 
who owned the Panorama in Leicester Square. They were 
also intended to form a sort of small panorama. In the 
European Museum a model of a pyramid was exhibited which 
was “intended to record the brilliant achievements of the 
navy and army.” It was divided into twenty-two equal tiers 
corresponding with the years of the war, and was covered with 
representations in bas-relief. The shrewd brothers Galignani, 
of Paris, brought out illustrations of Wellington’s campaigns, 
which were designed by Nartinet and etched by Duplessi 
Bertaux, two French artists! It was also announced that the 
Duke of Wellington had given a commission to Wilkie, “ whom 
he honoured with a visit,” and that the size and subject of the 
picture were left almost entirely to the artist’s discretion. The 
picture was Zhe Chelsea Pensioners, which was seen last year 
in the Winter Exhibition. : 


* * 
* 


The question of a National monument, commemorative of 
the Peninsular campaign, was then under consideration. 
Among the people who brought forward{ projects was 
John Galt, the Scottish novelist. He considered pillars, 
triumphal arches, colossal statues as inappropriate, and the 
following was his notion of what was desirable :— 

“The Waterloo trophy ought to be simple in its form, and 


sublime by its magnitude and solidity. It should indeed be so 
constructed that even in ruins it would serve to testify to pos- 

terity the sense which the age had of the victory. It occurs to 
me that a sarcophagus may be so constructed and so situated 

as to combine everything required in such a monument. An 
edifice of the description proposed, placed on a pedestal of not 

less than 100 feet square, would form the substance of a monu- 

ment not inferior to anything of the ancients. The exterior of 
the pedestal might be sculptured in such a manner as to appear 
a congregated mass of the spoils of war, and its magnitude 
would indicate the greatness of the victory. The exterior of 
the sarcophagus might also be embossed with bas-reliefs, and 
its magnitude, like that of the pedestal, would indicate the 
number ofthe slain. The height of the whole pile should not 
exceed 200 feet. Such a structure, placed in any of the squares. 
at the West End of the town, would give a feature to that quarter 
of the Metropolis, almost equal in grandeur of effect, to the 
dome of St. Paul’s. The exterior of the whole wall should be 
encrusted with granite; but as I propose that the pedestae 
should be solid, I would fill it up with a composition of lime? 
gravel, and pulverised clay, mixed with water, which consoli- 
dates into a mass as solid and as durable as stone. I have seen 
the walls of a castle constructed of these materials, of which 
the antiquity was well asce1tained to be more than six hundred 
years. The bas-reliefs on the sarcophagus might be made of 
the cannon taken in the field of battle. But I am averse to the 
idea of employing any material, which the necessities of some 
future age might induce the State or the people to convert to 
another use. The removal of the brass from the column of 
Justinian, at Constantinople, is a warning that cannot at this 
time, I fear, be often enough repeated. It has also occurred to 
me that a staircase might be constructed within the pedestal to 
lead into the interior of the sarcophagus, which I propose 
should be formed into a grand sepulchral chamber of about 
70 feet square ; on tablets round the walls the names of the sol- 
diers might be inscribed regimentally, leaving space enough for 
the painters to exercise their skill, while statues and busts of 
the officers, to be placed there by their friends, would appro- 
priately furnish this solemn apartment, the roof of which ought 
to rest on gigantic columns, and be so constructed as by its 
weight to add to the solidity of the whole pile. In raising the 
rough of this great edifice I would employ the garrison of 
London, by augmenting the pay of the soldiers ; and estimating 
the expense by the cost of the granite used in the Strand Bridge, 
I think the whole would be completed for a sum not exceeding 
one hundred thousand pounds. The ornamental parts are, of 
course, not included in this estimate. The bas-reliefs, statues, 
and pictures would require a long time to finish, and the ex- 
pense becoming in consequence annual, would not be felt 
among the ordinary Parliamentary grants of the year.” 


* * 
* 


One of the interesting points in this proposal is the recom- 
mendation of a concrete filling for the monument. It shows 
how men’s minds were turning towards that material when we 
find a novelist recognising its advantages. According to- 
tradition, the value of concrete was discovered by accident in. 
connection with the works for the Strand or Waterloo Bridge, 
which in 1816 was approaching completion. Through the 
sinking of a barge laden with lime in that part of the river 
where the bridge crosses, the loose gravel forming the bed of 
the Thames had become consolidated, and gave much trouble 
in putting in the foundations. Rennie was struck with the 
phenomenon, and informed Mr. Smirke (afterwards Sir Robert) 
of it. In this way the old practice was revived, and concrete 
became indispensable under London buildings of large size. 


* * 
* 


On February 23, 1816, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved for the appointment of a Select Committee to consider 
“ whether it be expedient that the collections mentioned in the 
Earl of Elgin’s petition should be purchased on behalf of the 
public, and if so, at what price.” In a month the report was 
presented, and fortunately it was in favour of the acquisition: 
of the glorious works which are now in the British Museum. 
The real merit of the Parthenon sculpture was hardly recognised: 
in those days, unless by avery few men, and, as was to be 
expected, there was much difference in the valuations. Mr. 
Long said the collections were worth 30,000/.; Mr. W. Hamilton 
priced them at 60,800/,; Payne Knight at 25,000/.__ Lord Elgin, 
it appears, expended 74,000/. in forming the collections and 
bringing them to London, but the committee considered 35,000/. 
as a reasonable and sufficient price for the works. 


d 4 


The moving spirit among the younger artists of 1816 was. 
Benjamin Haydon, who was then living at 41 Great Marl- 
borough Street. No man was more enthusiastic about the Elgin 
Marbles. He was then engaged upon the big picture of Christ 
entering into Jerusalem. His Macbeth, Judgment of Solomon,, 
and Dentatus were to be found vainly awaiting purchasers on 
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the staircase of Mr. Bullock’s exhibition-room in Tenterden 
Street. The directors of the British Institution having obtained 
the loan of two of Raphael’s cartoons with some other paintings 
by great masters, Haydon gave up his painting until he drew 
all the heads in the two cartoons, and the figure of St. Paul 
preaching, of the same size as the originals. With him were 
his pupils Charles and Edwin Landseer. An exhibition of the 
copies and originals was held in December. Among the other 
exhibitions of the year was a model of the Colosseum, one- 
sixtieth the size of the original, on which the Roman architect, 
Lucangeli, spent no less than twenty-two years. It was com- 
pleted by his son-in-law. 
* * 
* 

An election of two Associates of the Royal Academy took 
place in November, and caused as much excitement as the one 
which is impending. No less than thirty-four painters, two 
sculptors, and one architect aspired to election. Among them 
were Constable, two Chalons, Allston, the American; A. 
Cooper, John Martin, A. Nasmyth, the Scottish landscapist ; 
Barty, the sculptor; and Jeffrey Wyatt, the architect. The 
choice fell on Chantrey, the sculptor, and Richard Cook, who 
was a painter of historical and poetical subjects. The latter 
was afterwards an Academician, and enjoyed his dignity until 


1857, but his works are not treasures. 
* * 


* 

At the distribution of prizes in December the medals for 
painting went to Mr. Elson and Mr. Carruthers, who afterwards 
failed to gain renown. Charles Robert Leslie obtained a medal 
in the Life School for a chalk drawing. William Behnes, after- 
wards the sculptor, had a medal for an alto-relievo from the 
Apollo Belvedere. This circumstance has some interest, for in 
biographies of the artist it is generally stated that he did not 
take up sculpture until a later time, and was entirely self-taught. 
A name which has interest for English architects will also be 
found in the prize list. It is that of Thomas Leverton 
Donaldson, who gained the medal in the class of architecture 
for the best drawings from actual measurement of the portico 
of Greenwich Church, the building, which was designed by 
John James, the surveyor of the hospital, and the translator of 
Perrault’s book on Columns. 

® 
* 

A grand opportunity for forming a gallery of casts in London 
was neglected that year. The Prince Regent was presented 
with a collection of the finest antiques in Rome. His Royal 
Highness was willing to make them over to the British 
Museum, the Royal Academy, or to any institution that cared 
to give them room. There was much apathy on the subject, 
and finally the casts which had been prepared under Canova’s 
direction drifted to. a loft in Cork. There they were studied 
with zeal by Daniel Maclise, and enabled him to become an 
unsurpassed draughtsman. . 

* 

In 1816 Sir John Soane was Professor of Architecture in 
the Royal Academy. He exhibited that year two designs fora 
monument to his wife. It was observed that in p:rading 
them he was making a luxury of his grief. John Yenn, 
who was a pupil of Sir William Chambers, was a1oth:r 
Academician architect who was living in 1816. Some or the 
names of the~ architects who were then in practice are still 
borne by members of the profession. In Lawrence Pountney 
Lane was a Mr. I’Anson; in Berners Street a Thomas and a 
Philip Hardwick ; in Bath Place. J. B. Papworth ; in Kensington 
a W. F. Pocock ; in Fenchurch Chambers we tind James Edmes- 
tone; in Spital Square, George Ferry; in Little James Street, 
H. Garling ; and there were four Wyatts inthe West End. Mr. 
C. R. Cockerell was, in 1816, thinking about bringing his travels 
in Classic regions to an end; but his father, the surveyor 
to the East India Company, was in practice at No. 8 Burlington 
Street. . 


ROODS IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. 

UDGMENT was given last Friday by Mr. Chancellor 
Christie in the Manchester Consistory Court upon an appli- 
cation for a faculty, by the incumbent and churchwardens 

of St. Andrew’s, Leyland, for authority to erect a chancel 
screen in oak, surmounted by a crucifix having on one side a 
figure of the Virgin Mary and on the other a figure of St. John. 
He said that when the matter first came before him upon an 
application for a citation, he expressed the opinion: that the 
‘crucifix was illegal, and he could hot, therefore, grant a faculty 
for its erection. He, however, suggested as alternatives that a 
cross should be substituted for a crucifix, and that figures of 
angels should be substituted for those of St. John and the 
Blessed Virgin, or that he should postpone the matter in order 
that he might consider and see whether the cases which had 
decided that a crucifix placed in that position was illegal were 
in any way modified by subsequent cases. It was then stated 
that the applicants would prefer to take the design of a cross 
and two angels rather than that the matter should be recon 


sidered. When, however, the citation was returned and the 
matter again brought before him, he was told that the rector 
and churchwardens were disappointed with the view he had 
taken, and desired that he would reconsider the question, and 
see whether the Court could grant them a faculty for the 
original design. Under those circumstances he had taken time 
to consider, and had gone into the case. There were two 
questions which he had to consider before the faculty could be 
granted, first whether such an ornament was legal, or whether, 
by any discretion of the Court, the faculty could be granted. That 
matter was very clearly decided in the very well-known case of 
Redesdale v. Clifton, which case, so far as the particular point . 
at issue was concerned, was precisely on all fours with the 
present case. Inthe case of Redesdale v. Clifton there were 
candles involved, but Lord Penzance decided that there was no 
evidence to show that the candles were used for any other pur- 
pose than that of lighting the church, and he dismissed the 
consideration of that part of it, and merely considered that 
which related to the crucifix. In the first place, the crucifix 
had been erected without a faculty, and Lord Penzance held 
that it was unlawfully set up, in the absence of a faculty, and 
that it must be in any case removed. He further went on to 
express his opinion of such a case if a faculty were applied for, 
and said that it could not be granted, but must be refused. 
The case went on appeal to the Privy Council, and the decision 
of Lord Penzance was confirmed. Their lordships distinguished 
between that case and the case of Philpotts v. Boyd, the well- 
known Exeter reredos case, and they agreed that, while in many 
cases there was no danger of idolatry or abuse of the crucifix, 
they upheld Lord Penzance in stating that there was a certain 
amount of danger of superstition and reverence in the case ot 
a crucifix which the Privy Council had before pronounced fatal 
to images and figures set up in a church, and therefore they 
recommended that the decree be confirmed on the point which 
directed that the crucifix should not be permitted. That case 
appeared to him to be on all fours with the present application. 
The question might arise whether that decision was modified by 
the subsequent case of Hughes v. Edwards, where a sculptured 
reredos was distinguished from a crucifix, The decision to which 
he had first referred had, however, never been modified 
in the slightest degree, and he was therefore obliged to 
follow it and refuse that part of the application which applied 
to the crucifix, as it was clearly contrary to the decision of the 
Privy Council. With reference to the argument that had been 
addressed to him and the instances that had been given to him 
of two cases in which a crucifix and screen were placed in pre- 
cisely the same position, no information was furnished as to the 
circumstances under which they were erected, but it was quite 
certain that they had been erected since the decision in the 
case of Redesdale v. Clifton. They must, however, either have 
been erected without a faculty, or the attention of the Court 
granting it could not have been called to that case. No in- 
stance had been cited to him of a faculty having been granted 
for the purpose desired. It had been suggested that it was a 
great hardship upon the incumbent and churchwardens of 
Leyland, who desired to obey the law, and who applied for a 
faculty, that they should be refused, when, as it was suggested, 
they might have erected the crucifix, &c., without a faculty. 
He could only say that had they so erected it, had any person 
applied, the decision would have been the same as in Redesdale 
v. Clifton, and they would have been ordered to take it down 
and pay the costs of the suit. He felt quite sure, however, that 
the parties in the present application would repudiate any 
suggestion of so acting. Under all the circumstances, he pre- 
sumed the parties would now desire to take a faculty for the 
substituted design. 

It was stated that a faculty would be taken for the substi- 
tuted design, and the document was accordingly issued, pro- 
viding that the screen should be surmounted by a simple 
wooden cross, and that figures of angels should be substituted 
for the figures proposed in the original design. 


BRICKLAYING IN FROSTY WEATHER. 


REPORT has been sent to the Foreign Office by Mr. T. 
Michell, H.M. Consul-General at Christiania, on the 
possibility of doing bricklayers’ work in frosty weather. It is 
derived from information supplied by Mr. Paul Due, one of the 
leading architects at Christiania. 

He says that building during the months of winter has been 
practised at Christiania for at least twelve years, but has been 
more frequently resorted to during the last quinquennial 
period. 

So far, experience has not shown that walls built in winter — 
exhibit later more dampness than those erected in summer. 
There is, indeed, some ground for assuming that the reverse is 
the case, since the difference between the temperature of the 
air and that of the mortar cools the latter by evaporation, and 
compels it to surrender.a great part of its moisture. .. Norwegian 
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bricklayers express their opinion on this point by the very 
significant phrase, “‘ The wall freezes itself dry.” It is also the 
opinion of the principal master builders at Christiania that 
bricklayers’ work executed with due care in winter is superior 
to similar work done in summer. 

The erection of main walls of a lesser thickness than a 
brick and a half (about 15 inches English) is prohibited by law. 
In large buildings their thickness is of course greater, viz., up 
to three bricks. Internal walls of only one brick in thickness 
occur in all buildings. Outside plastering in frosty weather is 
not possible, for the simple reason that the manual ornamenta- 
tion, &c., of cornices requires much longer time than does the 
mortar to lose its warmth. Flat surfaces of walls might, if 
required, be plastered under such conditions, but this is seldom 
done apart from the cornices, &c., and any attempt in that 
direction is therefore practically unnecessary. 

The question as to whether there is any or what limit to 
bricklayers’ work in frosty weather is still an open one. Among 
the members of the Norwegian Society of Engineers and 
Architects, at which the subject has been frequently discussed, 
that limit is variously estimated at between —6 deg. to—8 deg. 
Réaumur (183 deg. to 14 deg. Fahr.) and — 12 deg. to—15 deg. 
Réaumur (5 deg. above to 1? deg. below zero Fahr.). The 
advocates of the latter maximum having proved by hydraulic 
tests that good bricklayers’ work can be executed in 15 deg. 
Réaumur (33? deg. Fahr.) of frost, the society has arrived at 
the conviction that the variations in the opinions held on this 
subject are attributable to the degree of care bestowed on the 
preparation of the mortar. The adoption of a maximum limit 
of frost should therefore depend solely on the possibility of 
enforcing a ‘fixed rule for the preparation of the mortar by 
the workmen. As the difficulties in this respect increase 
with the degrees of cold, it has hitherto been adopted in 
practice that bricklayers’ work does not pay at Christiania in 
more than—8 deg. to—1o0 deg. Réaumur (14 deg. to 94 deg. 
Fahr.) below freezing-point. 

In the case of public buildings at Berlin, such work is not 
allowed when the thermometer registers more than —2 deg. 
Réaumur (273 deg. Fahr.), but this is probably owing to the 
scarcity of unslaked lime in the German market, whereas in 
Norway the lime is always supplied to the market in a burned, 
not slaked, condition. In the use of unslaked lime lies the 
whole art of executing bricklayers’ work in frosty weather. 
The mortar prepared with it is made in small quantities im- 
mediately before being used, and the proportion of such lime 
is increased (together with the expense of building) as the 
thermometer falls. Warmth being developed by the use of 
unslaked lime, it is only a question of utilising it so handily 
and quickly as to enable the mortar to bind with the bricks 
before it cools. 

Another very important condition in the execution of such 
work in winter is that the bricks should always be kept covered 
on the building site. Bricks which have been out in the rain 
or exposed to the frost should never be used. 

The upper courses of bricks that have been laid are not, as 
a rule, covered with planks or mats for the night. That pre- 
caution is adopted when the work has to be suspended for a 
certain time, and when it therefore becomes necessary to pre- 
vent rain from penetrating the brickwork, which would other- 
wise be destroyed by the action of frost. When no such 
covering is used, it is absolutely necessary, after a fall of rain 
or snow (and after the suspension of work on Saturdays), to see 
that all snow or ice is removed from the walls before the work 
with warm lime is resumed. Otherwise the warmth of the 
lime would be absorbed by the snow or ice. The removal is 
effected by means of spades and brooms, but the fire of a 
brazier is frequently used for the purpose. 

In summer the hours of labour are from 6 A.M. to 7 P.M, 
with three hours’ rest, viz., half an hour for breakfast, two hours 
for dinner, and half an hour in the afternoon ; consequently 
ten hours’ work. In winter the working hours are gradually 
reduced by four hours, from October 1 to January 1, when they 
are from 8 A.M. to 3 P.M., with one hour’s rest, and tacit per- 
Mission to spend ten minutes in drinking coffee ; while between 
January 1 and April 1 the hours are gradually increased in the 
Same ratio. 


THE RUSKIN MUSEUM, SHEFFIELD. 


A FURTHER instalment of the catalogue of the objects in 
Mr. Ruskin’s Museum at Sheffield has just been issued. 
Mr. Ruskin commenced the compilation of the catalogue some 
years ago, and promised the remainder by the end of 1886. 
His illness has prevented him doing anything further, and the 
work has been continued by Mr. Swan, son of the curator. 
The catalogue contains specimens, copies, casts, &c., selected 

by Mr. Ruskin, “of the truly greatest of human art of the times 
of the highest development in each branch, and from those 
parts of the world where they best flourished.” The catalogue 
1s in two divisions—one devoted to architecture and sculpture, 


and the other to painting ; and extracts bearing upon them and’ 


describing them are given from Mr. Ruskin’s works. The 
opening item in the first division is a description of the large 
picture of St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, commissioned. espe- 
cially by Mr. Ruskin for this museum. A large part of his 
“Stones of Venice” consists of a description of this building. 
Details of the porches and of the inside, with casts from some 
of the most beautiful of the carvings, come next, together with 
an illustration of the Ducal Palace at Venice. Large numbers 
of detailed illustrations of the beauties of the palace, studies of 
wood carving, and Continental street architecture complete 
this part. Amongst the paintings are fine examples of Early 
Italian religious art, copies of Turner’s water-colours, pen-and- 
ink drawings by Francesca Alexander, Leech’s original sketches. 
of Punch cartoons, line engravings by Albert Diirer, splendid 
examples of the art of manuscript illumination, &c. Then 
follow lessons which Mr. Ruskin expects students to learn from 
a visit to the Museum. 


Fires in Theatres. 


SiR,—As certain leading papers seem to infer that I was 
the architect doff for the Bolton Theatre and Grand Theatre, 
Islington, recently destroyed by fire, I beg to inform you that 
I had nothing to do with the building of the Bolton Theatre or 
the recent alterations to same; but I have been called in since 
the fire to rebuild it. The Grand Theatre is also to be rebuilt 
from my designs.—Yours truly, FRANK MATCHAM. 

3 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. : 

January to, 1888. 


Wews-making at the Institute. 

S1R,—To remove a possible misunderstanding, I have sent 
the following letter to the secretary of the R.I.B.A. :— 

In reference to the paragraph headed “Signor Boni,” at 
page 91 of the “ Journal,” December 22, 1887, I must call your 
attention to the fact that the wording of the said paragraph is. 
calculated to give a very erroneous impression. I have only 
been able to see Signor Boni yesterday, or would have written 
to youearlier. It is #o¢ ¢rwe that he “ wishes it to be known that 
he is not a contributor to the Venice News.” On the contrary,, 
he zs a contributor, and a very welcome one, and the articles in 
question were by him offered to me for publication on the con- 
dition that I translated them into English, which I did. It is, 
of course, true that they were first published in their original 
form in the Azforma, as stated at the time, but the translation 
was made at Signor Boni’s own suggestion, and, as a matter of 
fact, some of them have been reprinted for him in a separate 
form from the same type used in printing the Venice News. I 
am at a loss to understand what could have been the scope of 
the paragraph in question, as it certainly did not express Signor 
Beni’s wishes, and seemed only intended to bring discredit upon 
the Venice News, a perfectly gratuitous proceeding.— Your 
obedient servant, WILLIAM SCOTT. 

Palazzo Rezzonico, Venice: Jan. 3, 1888. 


ARCH ZOLOGY. 


Lighting Appliances.—The second meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland for the session was held on Monday, 
the late Mr. Herdman, R.S.A., vice-president, in the chair. 
The first paper was entitled, “The Archeology of Lighting 
Appliances,” by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.5.A., Scot. When 
changes take place with such rapidity as has been the case with 
the ordinary appliances for lighting within the memory of per- 
sons now living, it becomes the duty of the archzologist to 
preserve a record of those inventions and appliances which are 
becoming, or have become, extinct, so that future generations 
may be able to trace the actual course of development. After 
describing the essential parts of an oil-lamp, the author pro- 
ceeded to notice the different varieties of lamps which had been 
in use from the Roman time downwards in Britain, illustrating 
the subject by reference to the analogous forms of lamps and 
varieties of contrivances for promoting and regulating the 
combustion of the oil, in open or closed lamps, in use in 
different parts of the world. Referring to the open lamps of 
stone found in the brochs, he compared them with the modern 
stone lamps of the Esquimaux and the Chukches, and in this 
connection with the medizeval cresset stones used for lighting the 
churches and cloisters were also described. The classical 
closed lamp of terra-cotta and the Roman hanging lamp of iron 
were next noticed, the latter being the prototype of the Scottish 
crusie, so familiar to our forefathers, but now becoming so rare 
that specimens are only to be seen in museums. The other 
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varieties of lighting appliances for tallow or wax instead of 
‘oil were also described. The old rushholders, candlesticks, 
snuffers, &c , were arranged in their order of development, from 
the rudest and simplest to the most refined, and the paper was 
illustrated by a series of more than 4o drawings, and a large 
selection of actual examples taken from the museum. In the 
second paper Mr. Gilbert Gouldie, treasurer of the Society, 
‘dealt with the same subject from a more special point of view, 
describing a number of varieties of the Scottish crusie with 
reference to examples in the museum, and illustrating the 
methods of their manufacture and use, with particular reference 
to Shetland, where it is somewhat remarkable that the common 
oil-lamp of the same form as that used throughout the rest of 
Scotland is not known by the name ‘crusie,” but by the old 
Norse name “collie,” the £o/a of the Sturlunga Saga, and the 
Gisli Saga. Mr. Findlay and Sir Arthur Mitchell exhibited a 
number of examples of crusies from the Continent, and made 
some remarks on the similarities of different specimens from 
different countries. The last paper was a notice by Dr. Joseph 
Anderson of a bronze bucket-shaped vessel or caldron exhibited 
to the meeting by Mr. H. D. Erskine of Cardross. The caldron, 
which is made of sheets of very thin bronze riveted together, 
stands 19 inches high, 10 inches diameter at the bottom, and 14 
inches across the mouth, on each side of which are two large 
rings for suspension. Caldrons made of plates of bronze riveted 
together, but of spheroidal shape, are not uncommon in this 
country and in Ireland; but the deep bucket shape is more 
rarely met with, and this is the first instance recorded in Scot- 
land. The caldron was found many years ago in a so-called 
Roman Camp on the north-west corner of the Flanders Moss 
on the Cardross estate. Conical vessels of bronze are found on 
the Continent ; but those found in Britain differ from them in 
form and purpose. Mr. Evans considers the conical form to be 
earlier than the spheroidal form, and both belong to a pericd 
before the Roman invasion of Britain. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Montreal.—A board of governors, with the Hon. 
J. J. C. Abbott, Q.C., as president, has been organised under a 
charter obtained during the last session of the Dominion Par- 
liament of Canada for the constitution of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital about to be erected for the city of Montreal through 
the munificence of two distinguished and patriotic citizens, Sir 
George Stephen, Bart., President and Director of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and Sir Donald Smith, K.C.M.G., M.P., also a 
Director of the Canadian Pacific Railway and of the Hudson 
Bay Company. These gentlemen have given one million 
‘dollars for the purposes of the foundation of the institution, and 
the Corporation of the city has very generously supplemented 
the gift by granting as a site for the new building a lease in per- 
petuity of a plot of land about 12 acres in extent, situated near 
to the north-east angle of Mount Royal Park, at an elevation of 
about 300 feet above the St. Lawrence River, towards which the 
city gradually slopes. It is proposed that the establishment 
shall accommodate about 300 patients, and that in addition to 
the ordinary requirements of a hospital of that extent, there 
shall be a training school for nurses, a medical school, and an 
out-patients’ department. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., of 
London, has been requested by the Board of Governors to 
prepare a design, and direct the construction of the building. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Stone.—Schools newly erected in connection with Christ 
Church, Stone, have been opened. The buildings are of 
Hartshill bricks with terra-cotta facings. The style is Early 
Gothic. The roof, which is gabled, is covered with red brindled 
tiles. Separate entrances are provided for boys and girls. 
There are two asphalted playgrounds, the total area of which is 
156 feet by 72 feet. The architect is Mr. W. Hawley Lloyd, of 
Birmingham, and the work has been carried out by Messrs. H. 
& R. Inskip, of Longton. 


Hunslet.—A Wesleyan Sunday-school has been opened, 
which has been erected from the designs of Mr. T. Butler 
Wilson, architect, of Leeds. It is built on a somewhat irregu- 
larly-shaped site, but the architect has contrived to make the 
most of his opportunities, following closely the American model. 
There is a large assembly-hall, capable of seating over 1,000 
scholars, with galleries round three sides, supported on iron 
brackets, thus obviating the necessity of pillars, and giving the 
Aoor a remarkably open and roomy appearance. A feature of 
the school is the large number of classrooms. Every class 
will have its own separate apartment, where the teacher may 
instruct free from interruption. The classrooms—twenty in 
number—occupy the two sides of the building, there being five 
on each side, with doors opening from the floor of the assembly- 
hall, and five on each side with doors opening from the galleries. 
For facility of communication there are staircases connecting 


each gallery with the rostrum. The infant school consists of 
two apartments separate from the rest of the school, ingeniously 
placed in an angle of the building somewhat to the rear of the 
rostrum. One of these rooms is on the ground floor, the other 
above it, and reached by a separate staircase. A door from 
each room connects it with the main building. For the safety 
of the children careful provision has been made. There are 
two main entrances from the street to the assembly-hall floor, 
and the gallery staircases communicate also directly with the 
street by means of two separate doors. There is also a fifth 
entrance behind the rostrum. 

Smethwick.—Schools erected for the Board for the Cape, 
Smethwick, were opened on Saturday, accommodation being 
provided for 890 children, in three departments, for boys, girls, 
and infants. The schools are built in Queen Anne style, of red 
brick and terra-cotta, with Broseley tiles for roof. Mr. G. H. 
Cox, of Temple Street, Birmingham, is the architect, and Mr. 
James Harley, of Smethwick, the builder. 


GENERAL. 


Professor Lanciani delivered the address at the opening 
meeting of the British and American Archeological Society in 
Rome. He opposed the theory of the Etruscan origin of the 
city, and maintains that the founders were shepherds who had 
migrated from the Alban Hills. 


Mr. W. H. Bidlake read a paper on “ Optical Refinements 
in Architecture” at last week’s meeting of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association, in which he pointed out the many 
causes of failure in modern building owing to the want of a 
proper understanding of optical laws, which were so thoroughly 
appreciated by the Greeks. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A , was on Monday elected 
a member of the Royal Society of Painters in Watercolours. 

An English Church is shortly to be erected in Kokstad, 
Griqualand East, Cape Colony. The commission has been 
entrusted to Mr. Lennox Canning, A.R.I.B.A., of Bloemfontein, 
Orange Free State, South Africa. 


Mr. F. Miller, of 7 Argyll Street, has obtained the premium 
in the competition for the proposed public building for New 
Barnet and district, which is to cost 5,000/. ; 


Mr. T. Tyler, M.A., will lecture in the British Museum on 
Fridays, January 13 and 20, at 2.30,on “The Hittites, with 
special reference to very recent discoveries.” Mr. Tyler, who 
lectured on the Hittite monuments in the Museum three years 
ago, will particularly call attention to additional light thrown on 
this obscure subject by the discovery of the Yuzgat and Tarsus 
seals. 


The Remains of the Temple of the Kabeiroi, near Thebes, 
have been discovered in the course of some excavations which 
are being carried out by the German Archzological School of 
Athens. 


M. Carnot has decided to reside at Fontainebleau during 
the summer. Instructions have been given to photograph the 
rooms of the palace, in order to see what repairs it will be 
necessary to make before the President takes up his residence 
there. 


Lord Tredegar has received an offer from a syndicate for 
the sale of land near Cardiff Docks, on which eleven large 
cotton-mills are proposed to be erected, costing 550,000/. 


The Foundation-stone of Temple Bar, on its new site, 
at the entrance to the park of Sir Henry Meux at Theobalds, 
near Waltham Cross, was laid on Saturday by Lady Meux. _ 

Mr. W. Webster, F.C.S., a son of the contractor under the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, has devised a plan of purifying 
sewage by creating chemical action in it with the aid of a 
current of electricity. The cost of the process in the metropolis 
is estimated at 25,000/. per annum. 

A Correspondent has called attention to the existence of 
the initials of Sir Christopher Wren in the form OCW in the 
ornamentation under the central window of the east end of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


™. Gaston Trelat, of the School of Architecture, Paris, 
has been successful in the competition for the Héspital. St. 
Victor, Amiens. There were thirty-five sets of plans sub- 
mitted, 


MM. Claudius Lavergne, the president of the Syndicate of 
French Glass-Painters, who died recently, was the author of win- 
dows which are to be found in the Cathedrals of Beauvais, Senlis, 
Noyon, Rennes, Verdun; in the churches of St. Merri and 
St. Augustine, Paris ; in the chapel of the French schools at 
Rome; in Sydney, and in Buenos Ayres. 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
on'y to ventilators manufactured by us. 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. 


Any infringement render the person in- 
Rovert Bove & Son, Ld, 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) 4o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . <4.07 0.76 
For Quarter Page . 2 : : 210 0 
For Half Page . ‘ ; P A ; wed LO. JO 
For a Page 5 - F : . - a om. 1.0 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide ° : PaO. 7.50 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a sertes of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 


Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very frequently | 
_ Architects, North Bar Street, Beverley. 


been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, 0 residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 


20S. 


which there ts no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 


Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to recetve replies 
to such inquiries. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


| tion of Parish Church. 


| &c., Percy Street, for 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
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GUERNSEY.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited by the Managers 
of St. Andrew’s Schools for proposed Schools. Particulars oz 
application to the Rector, St. Andrew’s, Guernsey. 


WoRKINGTON.—Jan. 31.—Plans are inyjted for the Restora- 
Mr. J. D. Fidler, Workington. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


——— 


ABERYSTWITH.—Jan. 19.—For Building Baptist Chapé 
Mr. T. E. Morgan, Architect, 2 Market Street, Aberystwith, 


22,—For Building Stable and Storage 


ALNWICK. — Jan. 
Mrs. Stott & Son, Fenkle Street, 


House at Windy Edge. 
Alnwick. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Erection of Outbuildings fer 
Waterworks House. Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects, 
Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
17.—For Building Lecture Hall, Library, 
the Committee of the Albert Street 
Presbyterian Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 


BEVERLEY.—Jan. 14.—For Building Scotch Baptist Chapel. 
Messrs. Hawe & Foley, Architects, North Bar Street, Beverley. 


26.—For Building Billiard Room and 
Messrs. Hawe & Foley, 


BELFAST.—Jan. 


BEVERLEY.—Jan. 
Alterations to King’s Head Inn. 


BRADFORD.—Jan. 14.—For Building Shop Premises. Mr. 


Rhodes Calvert, Architect, 4 Foster Square, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Jan. 16.—For Building Thirty Cottages. Mr. 
L. Metcalf, Architect, 42 Elizabeth Street, Little Horton, Brad- 


| ford. 


28.—For Construction of Reservoir, 


BRADFORD. — Jan. 
W. B. Woodhead, C.E., 65 Market 


Apperley Bridge. Mr. 
Street, Bradford. 


BRISTOL.—Jan. 20.—For Supplying Horizontal Double- 
Cylinder Engine for Pumping from Well, with intermediate 
Shaft, Spur Wheels, Bell Crank, Connecting Rods, &c., for the 
Waterworks Company. Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, Engi 
neers, 27 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Building Wesleyan Chapel. 


CLAYTON.—Jan. 14.—For ( 
18 Albany Buildings, 


Messrs. Judson & Moore, Architects, 
Bradford and Bogthorne, near Keighley. 


CocKERMOUTH.—Jan. 13.—For the Various Works im 
Building Villa Residence, Lorton Road, for Mr. J. H. Jennings. 
Mr. R. S. Marsh, Architect, Cockermouth. 


18.—For Construction of Carriage Shed 
Iron Roof, and Timber Sides) at the 
and Western Railway. Plans, 
Great Southern 


CoRK.—Jan. 
(250 feet long, 4 feet wide, 
Cork Terminus, Great Southern 
Specifications, &c., at the Engineers Office, 
and Western Railway, Cork. 


CoRK.—Jan.. 23.—F or Restoration of Offices and Stores, 
St. Patrick’s Quay. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 17 South 
Mall, Cork. 
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DARENTH.—Jan. 23 —For Supply of Furniture and other 
Articles to the Asylum for Imbeciles. Mr. W. F. Jebb, Clerk 
to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


DURHAM. — Jan. 27.—For Dayrooms, Dormitories, and 
Dining-room, and Alterations and Additions to the Workhouse. 
Mr. W. Crozier, jun., Architect, Assize Courts, Durham. 


EDENDERRY.—-For Building School for 4oo Children 
Messrs. J. & J. Acheson, Portadown. 


EDMONTON.—Jan. 24.—For Building Superstructure of 
Pumping Station for the Local Board. Mr. G. E. Eachus, 
Engineer to the Local Board, Town Hall, Edmonton. 


ELLAND.—Jan 16.—For the Various Works in Building 
Shop and Eight Houses, and Stable for Eight Horses, with 
Coachhouse, &c. Mr. S. Chapel, Briggate, Elland. 


ELToN.— Jan. 16.—For Building Ten Dvwelling-houses. 
Mr. D. Hardman, Architect, Fleet Street, Bury. 

FENNY STRATFORD.—Jan. 14.—For Additions, &c, to 
National Schools. Mr. Frederick Gotto, Architect, Leighton 
Buzzard. 

FULWoOD.—For Supply of 5-Bar Iron Fencing (300 yards), 
4 feet high. Mr. H. B. Brierley, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Fulwood. 

GOooLeE.—Jan. 16.—For Erection of Boundary Walls and 
Buildings at the Workhouse. Mr. E. C. B. Tudor, Surveyor, 
Goole. 

GREAT YARMOUTH —Jan. 16.—For Additions to Free 
Library. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, 28 Regent Street, 
Great Yarmouth. 


HACKNEY.—Jan. 25.—For Execution of Works and Supply 
of Materials for One or Three Years. Mr. J. Lovegrove, C.E, 


Chief Surveyor to the Hackney Board of Works, Town Hall, | 


Hackney, E. 


HALIFAX — Jan. 14.—For Extension of Dye Works, Raglan 
Street. Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 


HALIFAX.—Jan. 13.—For Forming Street, Draining, &c., 
off Parkinson Lane. Mr. James Farrar, Surveyor, Crossley 
Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Jan. 19.—For Building Villa, Boundary 
Walls, and Out-offices. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 


KILMARNOCK.—Jan. 16.—For Telescoping Single-Lift Gas- 
holder, 85 feet by 30 feet. Mr. W. Fairweather, Manager, 
Gasworks, Kilmarnock. 


LANCASTER.—Feb. 1.—For Alteration and Extension of 
Stone Quay, for the Commissioners of St. George’s Quay. 
Messrs. Stevenson, Engineers, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 16.—For Building St. Agnes’s Church, Bur- 
mantofts. Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, Architects, Imperial 
Buildings, Leeds, and 5 Queen Anne’s Gate, London. 


LEEDS.—Jan. 18.—For Supply of Fire-clay Retorts, Fire 
Bricks, Lumps, and Fire-clay, for the Gas Committee of the 
Leeds Corporation. Mr. Lupton, Gas Department, Municipal 
Offices, Leeds. ‘ 


LEEDS. — For Building Twelve Houses, Mr. R. A. 
Bullivant, Architect, White Horse Street, Boar Lane, Leeds. 


LEICESTER.—Jan. 20.—For the Main Sewerage of the 
Parishes of Humberstone and Evington, comprising Construc- 
tion of about 8 miles, of Brick and Concrete Sewers, and of 
18-inch, 15-inch, 12-inch, and 9-inch Pipe Sewers, with Man- 
holes, Lampholes, Ventilators, Flushing Chambers, Bellmouths, 
Junctions, Storm Overflows, &c. Mr. J. B. Everard, M.I.C.E., 
6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


LEYTONSTONE.—Jan. 20.—-For the Erection of a Postal 
_ Sorting Office at Leytonstone, E. Drawings, Specification, 
and a Copy of the Conditions and Form of Contract may be 
seen, and Forms of Tender and Bills of Quantities may be 
obtained at H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W., 
Mr. H W. Primrose, Secretary, on and after the 9th inst., on 
payment of the sum of One Guinea. 


Halifax. 


Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, 
GATE HING#HS (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), 


LIMERICK.—Feb. 25.—For Rebuilding Basin Wall (450 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 17.—For the Works, including Iron Roof, | feet) with Erection and Maintenance of Coffer Dam (530 feet 
for Construction of Foundry, and Mill Chimney. Mr. James | long, 30 feet high), &c, in Floating Dock. Mr. W. J. Hall, 
Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. | Harbour Engineer, The Docks, Limerick. 


ROBE TX ADAMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, “VICTOR,” for Swing 


FASTENERS. UHichest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 


for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the pS, Architects; 
to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and 


ASEMENT 


Z TE | 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action .. 35/- 


No. 148, without ,, 


Size of Cover Plate 5 x 5. 
Depth of Well #4x 43 diameter. 


Repairs to all kinds of Spring Hinges 


i 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane” Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increased or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLH® the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to-the Spring, anc the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT OHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 

Repairs may be effected in a few minutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 

No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. aia] os . 

For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 73x9. 

No, 154, without Silent Check Action .. ne 20 «. 63/- 

For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x12}. 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


e 42/- each, 
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“VICTOR” SINGLE 
ACTION FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted to a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges, 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with thig 
Hinge to order, 


“VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed 
doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 
convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 

No. 140, with Silent Check-Action ., 35/-) 6-in. 

No, 150, without*,, ” ” +. 30/-J barrel. 


” ” ee 30/- 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL “VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or. 
dwarf doors. 
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No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. <0) sat} aee os 


No. 147, without ,, .. el oe 
Size of Cover Plate, 5x5. 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


| “VICTOR” BUTT SPRINGS 

for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the ordinary butt 
hinges is reg dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of Sprin 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak-. 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
or left. ; : 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
in a moment to suit the varying 
5 : conditions of weather, and resist 
any wind pressure. The top cap regulatesthe closin ee The “ Victor ”’ 
past Spring will allow of the door being thrown right back without injury. 


oO. 
139, with Silent Check Action .. .. aa e. es 6-in. Barrel, 35/- 
156 yy : % and Bpring Adjustment 93-nm, ,, 45/- 
149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in. 30/- 
157 but ith a Sins oy 9 87/8 
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executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 
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LONDON.—Jan. 17.—For Wrought-iron Tubular Boiler 
(25 feet long and 6 feet diameter), Repairs to existing Boiler, 
and other Works, at the Public Baths and Wash- houses, 
Marylebone Road. Mr. J. Waldram, C.E., 16 Craven Street, 
Charing Street, W.C. 


Lonpon.—For Two Tier Cast-iron Columns, Brackets, and 
Balustrading for Showrooms. Mr. George Baines, Architect, 
4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


MANCHESTER.—Feb. 14.—For Construction of. Portion of 
Aqueduct from Thirlmere, consisting of over 2 Miles of Tun- 
nelling, 3 Miles Cut and Cover, and 1; Mile of Cast Iron Pipes, 
Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Man- 
chester. 


MiLLom.—Jan. 21.—For Building House at Hawes Farm. 
Mr. Dickinson, Solicitor, Broughton-in- Furness. 


NANTWICH.—Feb. 2.—For Building Workhouse Infirmary. 
V J. A. Davenport, Architect, 152 Hospital Street, Nantwich. 


NoORDEN.—For Building Seventeen Cottages. Messrs. 
Butterworth & Duncan, Architects, 4 South Parade, Rochdale. 


NorrinGHAM.—For Building House, Redcliffe Road. Mr. 
A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 


RASTRICK.—Jan. 17.—For. Building Detached House. Mr. 
N. Whittaker, Architect, Huddersfield’ Road, Brighouse. 


ROSEHEARTY.—Jan. 17.—For Additions to Public Schools. 
Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 34 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


RypDE.—Jan. 16.—For Providing, Erecting, and Putting to 
Work, Pumping-engine, Steam Boilers, and Hydraulic Pumps, 
&c., Erection of Engine-houses, Alteration to Present 
Buildings, Forming Concrete Lining to Pond, and other 
Works. Mr. Henry Davey, M.I.C. ie 3 Princes Street, West- 
minster, and Mr. F. Newman, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


SALFORD.—Jan. 24 —For 
Cabmen’s Shelter. The 
Salford. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Jan. 19.—For Building Five Dwelling- 
houses, Bolton Brow. Messrs. Lloyd & Son, Architects, 
Sowerby Bridge. 


Buildinz Police-station and 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 


ADAMS’ PATENTS 


| TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS./#/ 
mene, URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: | 
LATA TRINES. SEWER VEN TILAT ORS 


__Large Stocks Always Kept. | Stocks Always Kept. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING tH 


STREATHAM HILL.—Jan. 18.—For Painting, White- 
was)ing, Colouring, Distempering, and other Repairs, School 
of the Royal Society of St. Anne’s Asylum. Mr. H. H 
Bridgman, Architect, 42 Poultry, E.C. ; 


SWANSEA.—Jan. 17.—For Enlargement of Head Post Office. 
The Postmaster, Swansea. 


SWINDON. af ae 21.—For Building Congregational Sunday 
Schools.. Mr. R. J. Beswick, Architect, Fleet Street, New 
Swindon. 


TWEEDMOUTH.—Jan. 23.—For Building Vicarage House: 
Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 
VALE.—Jan. 19.—For Building 2 Shops 8 Houses, &c. 


Mr. Jessie Sutcliffe, Architect, Roomfeld Buildings, Tod- 
morden. 


WAKEFIELD.—Jan. 13.—For Building Detached Residence, 
St. John’s. Mr. William Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, 
Wakefield. 


WOOLTON.—Jan. 18.—For Telescoping Gasholder, 60 feet 
by 20 feet. Mr. H. Hatch, Secretary and Manager to the 
Gas Company, Woolton, near Liverpool. 


TENDERS. 


BRIGHTON. 
For Construction of Cart and Implement Shed, Preston Park. 
Mr. P. C. LocKwoop, Borough pe Brighton. 


Holloway Bros. , Brighton : A ; aiR42 iy. ¢ 
W. H. Sawle, Worthing : . F : 2(28al 1a oO 
J. N. Newnham, Brighton : ; : ‘ TE 27) a0 
W. H. Holman, Brighton . : : : 38279 0. 0 
W. H. Dearle, Chichester . : : : | 92651 1 o 
J. Barnes, Brighton : : : : : L259 0 
W. & G. Davey, Brighton . : ‘ ‘ 249149 oO 
‘Dates cutt; Brighton ‘ : 5 ; : + ~244-+-0+\0: 
A. Cox & Son, Brighton 5 : 3 : E21AMO 2.0 
Cheesman & Co., Brighton . - : ‘ 2240s ObaO 
G. R. Lockyer, Brighton . : ‘ ‘ 8-240! “O7*D 
J. J. Wright, Brighton A : é be Oe 
J. ANSCOMBE, Brighton (accepted ) , ; 3/29 2,30. nO MO 


Contracts of any Magnitude 
Executed at Short Notice. 


A. H. GHAR Y, Manager (late of GEARY & WALKER), 


PARQUETRY, ‘‘ DOWELLED,” ‘‘TONGUED AND GROOVED,” “‘ SECRET JOINT,” AND OTHER FLOORINGS. 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Mathematically Accurate, by Special Machinery. 


“Invincible” 
Speciality: OAK and DARK OAK. 


System. 


Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 


Keys. 


Every Block double-keyed to the Substructure by 
etal 
BLOCKS IMMvUVABLE. 


Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


22 & 24 CHARING CROSS, 


WORKS: 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


LONDON, S.W: 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking._E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Rishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BROMLEY. BROCKHURST. 
For Alterations to St. Stephen’s, Bromley Hill, for Mr. E. | For Building Coachman’s Lodge, Stables, &c., at ee rl 
Smith. Mr. W. A. WILLIAMS, Architect. Ewhurst, Surrey. Mr. JOSEPH KINCAID, M.I.C.E., Archi- 
C. Satchell . 3 ; ; : : HLirp oto tect, Westminster. ; “ 
D. PAYNE (accepted) . : 974,0°.0 E. & J. H. Holden, Cranleigh... , -£988 0 oO 
: : E. Edwards, Kentish Town. : ; ; « A QIGSRO NO 
For Construction of Two Rustic Bridges over the Ravens- W. J. Wells, Reigate . i ; : : . 839 0 0 
bourne, Bromley Recreation Ground. Rowland Bros., Horsham . ; " J . 799 0 0 
W. Knight. : . : : : g -£54 14 0 T. J. Davis, Goudhurst : : , : - FACS ZO 
S. HARBAR (accepted) . : ; : ; - 45M SSO P. Peters, Horsham. ; ; ; ‘ . 676 0 0 
BRADFORD. Newton & Idle, Clapham Common . : . 649 %0R 0 
Tor Building Pair of Semi-detached Houses, Emm Lane,| A-H.Lissaman, Luton . . . . . 628 0 oO 
Bradford. Mr. H. Isirt, Architect, Sun Bridge Road, H. INGRAM, Woking (accepted) . 0 70 Sepa een 
Bradford. CHESLYN HAY. 
Accepted Tenders. gt For Additions to Cheslyn Hay Board Schools. Mr. JOHN 
J. Deacon, Shipley, Bradford, mason and joiner. GREENSILL, Architect, Great Wyrley, Walsall, _ Staffs. 
C. Howroyd, Bradford, plumber. Quantities by the Architect. 
C. Howroyd & Sons, Bradford, plumber. Charles Edwards, Leominster. . . «£1,009 0 O 
A. Marshall, Bradford, painter. B. Guest, Wolverhampton TE ee is 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slaters. C. T. Smith, Broseley . 4 ; 4 : 984 10 oO 
Total, £1,421 Ios, Kent & ‘Linford, Cannock 22°) . 29) 927 7iWo 
G. H. Marshall, Smethwick . : 4 “ 97’ YOmeo 
CAN TERS Eee John Inwood, Worcester . “ - : : 893 0 O 
For Pulling Down Premises in Joy Lane, Canterbury, and rT antes Willenhall 887 0 0 
Building Corn Store, &c, for Mr. H. E. Taylor. Messrs. John Mallin’ West Bromencne ; é : 876 0 oO 
HALL & JENNINGS, Architects, Canterbury. Quantities by RohersRarton’ Hedaecie tie ; ; : 830 0 0 
the Architects. : J ; : % Pyare 
Wallace Gentry, Canterbury . : : if, 1425 Ons toh Rathee pee et : } : 73 15 6 
AIS Ge : ; : Ree he Bradney & Co., Wolverhampto : : aC. 
SOO pb SREB : : cas 54 ee SAMUEL WOOLTON, Bloxwich (accepéed ) f 7O5) (0480 
Lewis & poe pangs gee : : S) CI, 00T ONS AAR tA nderson.sCGannode 743 16 8 
H. J. Belsey, Littlebourne ‘ : : eel ;0OMFO =O ere ; : ‘ : : 
Wiel eAvicock tad over ; : Hower sab o William Ingram, Cannock : . , xin ped sOn50 
G. H. Denne & Son, Deal - : : s 5282 «0° 6 FOLESHILL. 
W. W. Martin, Ramsgate : : ; . 1,200 0 o! For Building Three Houses, Great Heath, Foleshill. Mr 
W. Judges, Boughton ; : : E HMET;I6G 07-0 AMOS RANDLE, Architect, Coventry. 
€. Hone, Ramsgate . : 5 ‘ 4 SS9EI5O VOUrO C. Haywood, Coventry ; ; : : _ £810 0 oO 
W. & T. Denne, Upper Walmer : LT; T43". 08 0 R. Wootton, Coventry ; ; ; : - 795 9 0 
TERRY & SONS, Canterbury (accepted) . Re51,0909" 0° 0 D. Clarke, Paradise, Foleshill . : . RB) Bie Pes 
ee —— - A. Waters, Coventry . : ‘ : ; 1 i LOO 
losing FRA hecoetnes eae ea a ore ays on: rN = Chester & Son, Leicester. 5 ; : 767 ates 
being crane, most emmamnental and retarding the minimum of light. Pith ot J. Isaac, Foleshill . 0 ‘4 C = - 714 0 0 
Sheet, White or Coloured Glass, Crystallised to order. Estimates and Samples on A. Randle, Foleshill . : . . . - 705 0 9 
application. Manufacturers, CASPAR & co. Works—69 Mount Pleasant, S. Wright Foleshill ; ' 4 685 oO 
London, W.C.—Any_ ki:d of Glass glazed with @’spatch. Two Medals, Inter- ’ 4 
uational Inventions Exhibition, 1585. HEATHERLY BRos., Coventry (accepled) . 67708 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


We are now selling a second quality of “CHEZ LUI” ENAM EL, which dries quicker, and resists hot 
water and atmospheric influences better than the BEST of the imitations. This may be tested by 
enamelling two small Baths, one with “Chez lui” and the other with any other enamel, and then filling 
both the Baths with boiling water one day or two days after. 


“Chez lui” enamel is made in any colour: twenty-four tints are kept in stock. It is adapted for 
every kind of decoration, as well as for baths. As it dries perfectly hard without heat, it may be used on. 
metal, wood, leather, Lincrusta-Walton, plaster, glass, bricks, or other substances. The surface is 
durable and glossy, and will bear washing with hot water without any softening. : 


The second quality is good enough for most purposes, but where very great durability is required 
for best work, or where the work has to be done at a distance, the best will often be found the most 
economical, as the labour of applying is just the same. 


Both qualities are sold in self-opening cans in four sizes. 


PRICES OF THE SECOND QUALITY. 


“ —” Sample can, containing enough to enamel small Bath or Bicycle, price 10d., or free by post, 1s. 
“ E” contains sufficient to enamel a Hip Bath or Chair, 1s. 3d., or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


“ F” contains enough to enamel a Plunge Bath two coats, or to cover about 70 superficial feet one 
coat, 2s. 3d., or free by post, 2s. 6d. 


“ G ” contains a full imperial pint, and will cover 150 feet of surface one coat, or will enamel a full-size 
Plunge Bath, four coats, 3s. 10d., or free by post, 4s. 1d. 


For a full descriptive circular, coloured tints, prices of best quality, &c., apply to 


EWART AND SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, N.W., Agents ; 
Or, to JAMES PRICE, Manufacturer, Fitzroy Place, Euston Road, N.W. 
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FAVERSHAM. HERNE HILL. 
For Building Infectious Hospital with Caretakers House at | For Postal Sorting Office, Herne Hill. 

Beacon Hill, Faversham. Mr. E. PovER, Architect. W. C. Riddick . : : ; “oh 500 0 O 
Fuller, Faversham. : ; : A C0 Gy et i 7 aie A. J. Thompson ‘ : : : ; 1,430 0 0 
Davis, Faversham . ; F 4 : : 1,148 Qaey L. Bottoms A : , ‘ ‘ - 1,207 0 0 
T. Goldfinch, Whitstable . : : e Me 105.804, 0 Hai. Hollingsworth. 4 . : ; MTL anOre O 
Re WO oF. Whiting, epee : : + 2,000 One. Stimpson & Son : : : ; : HONE i U-Xe hae axe) 
Shrubsole, Faversham. : : S 4009 05°56 E.. Jarvis . : : ; : ; , if,3;100,.0 0 
Hogben, Faversham . 5 , : ; ae 1,070 0 wo J. & C. Bowyer : : ; tee. Lan 1,000 410. ,O 
Dawson, Faversham . : x z el.03 740-8 O W. Scrivener & Co. . : ° . ‘ 39) 1,094, 4/0) (0 
JuDGEs, Boughton (accepted me : 5 ae .o/32 08 0 W. Downs . . . . . . SF ATO ORO 
Architect’s estimate . . - : ; . 1,085 0 O W. F. Russell . 5 : , fi i el OT jel laO 

J. T. Chappell . : é : - F am1,005 .0: 40 
R. Mayo . : ; 4 : é : 995 O O 
GLOUCESTER. Multon & Wallis 7 7 : : . . 969 0 O 
For Laying Encaustic Tiles in the Hall and Passages, and Wallis & Clements . : j ; : = GOGO" 0 
Putting Board Flooring in the Two Dining Halls, at the W. H. Lascelles & Co. . : , ‘ : 959 0 Oo 
Workhouse, for the Gloucester Guardians. J. Reynolds, jun. : : : : : : 959 90 O 
Flooring. J. Tyerman é : : : : : : 955 0 O 
T. Toomey . : . ’ : . EAGT AiOuLO S. Sabey & Son : : : 3 F 50, Ono 
D. Lane ee See Um. GO pe WWCOD HTS BRS iar, Wao AS B45 i8'0" O 
eee nt 5S ee 85. 6. OTe Weeks Rhodes 000 sc 1p athe, AREAS 3080" 0 
ee ee et RR 577 80, o|-< W. Dabbs oe RRS OLASsON 0 
T. Merrett . ‘ : ‘ i i : Pees ores Norris & Luke . : : : : Tibi 889 20",.0 
A. Berry f ; : , 4 ; ‘ a yi eh oma J. O. RICHARDSON (accepted ) ’ ; : : 879 0 @ 
Freeman : . , . : . ’ )Siewerene) Aldridge & Kilbourn : : : ; ; 870 0 Oo 

yer oims!. ; : 7 LOO ILKESTON. 
WwW. Winer & SONS (accepted) . . P . 61 10 o| For Building House at Ilkeston. Mr. W. H. RADFORD, 
Tiles BEB Architect, Nottingham. Quantities by the 

: rchitect. r 

BON Zecep red ) ; ; i F E MAL ead Wool Bros., Nottingham . : 0 : i 12258 OnO 
J. Bromhead, Nottingham : : ; 6 020) Oe 
GREASBROUGH. : H. Vickers, Nottingham . ‘ ; : . 7960 0 °O 
For Construction of Sewage Filter Tank and Sewerage Works, Hatfield & Frost, Nottine aa ; : : <5), 9107200. 0 

&c., Parkgate Stone Row, Greasbrough. J. Manners, Ilkeston : ; : « 5905: Loa o 
Chadwick & Co. Rotherham . : 4 tet ome) J. Hutchinson, Nottingham . F : : 892:°.0> 0 
R. Hill, Rotherham . : ; ° : On OO W. Haynes, Ilkeston. F : , ‘ ait SNGSG ys. e 
os Wardle, Attercliffe . ; : : be Siteleimeey KO) F. Wartnaby, Nottingham ; ; 5 : 845 10 oO 
1: Mountain & Son, Sheffield : 4 , wa dt top-pedsy a) R. Fisher, Nottingham . : : : mt 040 - OO 
H. Scrivens, Rotherham. é " : we fozt 0 eh B. Keeling, Nottingham . : : : x 8300.0 
A. Ripley, Rotherham. ; : ; , pink Glens perale) F, Slater, Derby F : : ; : ; 824.0 0 
G. Pugh, Rawmarsh . ; : z ; eal 35,00 J. H. Clark, Nottingham . : : : ‘ 800 0 O 
R. Morton, Greasbrough . : : p Shika ie 2 a 83 W. Richards, Ilkeston . F : ; Vig 16 ae 
as is Bradbury, Greasbrough : : i Lee ee W. E. SHAW, Ilkeston (accepted) 2 : : 767 10 O 
W. IBBOTSON, Rotherham (accepted) . = 2 i2o" 0 .O Peaks Limken, Langley Mill . : : FREON ale 


DIAHOGANY & HARD WoopDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & OO., *°ncanDroNpon, n. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


Large Stocks of thoroughly- seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, "&e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Seasoned’ Woods ‘cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone ‘Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJOU, "LONDON. » 


a 20 LL el SE Ea ee 
BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 
f Ges. UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 
\ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for “(Ali A 
Ce 


“MODEL DWELLING” /n the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


Nee. GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 
GE Oo RG Ex SBS AR Er, 


SEVASTOPUNLO KHAN, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


EXPORTER oF TURKEY & PERSIAN CARPETS, 


DAGHESTAN and ANTIQUE RUGS in all Sizes. 


LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND AT THE 


London Depot, 19 IVY LANE, NEWGATE ST., EC. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885 


= 7 Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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LEEDS. 


For Building Lecture Hall and Sunday Schools to Belgrave 
Mr. E. DODGSHUN, East Parade, Leeds, 
and Mr. W. H. THorpP, A R.I.B.A., Albion Street, Leeds, 


Chapel, “Leeds. 


Joint Architects. 


W. Thompson & Sons, Leeds, bricklayer, &c. 
James Taylor, Yeadon, carpenter and joiner 
George Lazenby, Leeds, plumber and glazier 


J. Dixon Dakin, Leeds, plasterer 
A. W. Cockersole, Leeds, slater . 
E. Oldroyd, Leeds, hot water ad 
W. Walker, Leeds, painter . : 
Total, £1,520 138. 
LEWISHAM. 


For Rebuilding Cottage containing Two Rooms and W.C., 
being No. 5 Williams Buildings, Loampit Vale, Lewisham, 

Mr. W. F. POTTER, Architect. 

W. J. DOUGHARTY, Camberwell (accepted) . 


Kent. 


No competition. 
LIMERICK. 


For Building Medical Officer's Residence and Dispensary 
House, Rallyantahan, Limerick Union. Mr. H. HENNESSY, 


M.R.I. A. I., Architect. 
Richard Matthews, Limerick 
P. Walsh, Patrickwell 


O'CONNOR & COSTELLOE, Patrickwell (ac cepted) 900 


Architect’s estimate . 
LONDON. 


For Alterations and Additions to .No. 77 Lancaster Gate, W. 
Mr. W. JACOMB GIBBON, Architect, 


Street, W.C. 
4 Bee bs Green 
E. L. Nunn 
Oldrey & Co. 
Head & Son 
Gibbin & Son 
Macfarlane Bros. 


For Alterations and Additions to No. 45 Cleveland Square, W. 


Mr. W. JACOMB GIBBON, Architect. 
T. L. Green ‘ i : 
Macfarlane Bros. 

Head & Son 

E. L. Nunn ? 

GIBBIN & SON (accepted) 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided i in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED. AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO. ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Sunveyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


ats a ’ . made in 

thoroug SEN 

Cure for RAPE EA MARK all colours 

Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


ASILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inyentae and Sole Manufacturers, 


| THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.Q. (Established 1860, ) 


Edgar Keeling, Teale& Co, 


PRICE LIST, 
yy Oe & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of . oy ae 
7 elected specially to suit Architects 
BATH STONE {88 Sperificetions and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


For the Erection of 


LUTON. 
New Shop and Premises, Manchester 


Street, for Mr. Wm. Bigg. Mr. W.J. PEARSON, Architect, © 
Market Hill, Luton. 


Quantities not supplied. 


Smart, Luton : : : £785 0 © 
. 4784 3 °0)| Parkins, Luton Pager - 778 0 © 
469 0 0} Dunham, Luton . ° . 768 0 © 
105 10 oO Neville Bros., Luton : : : 760 0 © 
bao © Ford, Luton : seo . 0 5040 ei 
5O_ Li 0 WRIGHT, Luton * F . TAD ue 
45 oD 0 * Accepted with slight deductions. 
2I IO %;0 
MAIDENHEAD. 
For Enlargement of Town Hall, Maidenhead. 
West Bros. . - . £1,260 


C. Woodbridge . 
Snell & Co, : 
J. K. Cooper 


«f69-.»j0' © 
MARTIN (accepted) . 


; F : oo 1 2 


— 

ms) 

wn 
oD Oi 0 
e09009 


e e e e s 


OGMORE VALE. 
For Alterations and Extensions, Craigrhiwglyn Board Schools, 
Ogmore Vale, Bridgend. 


Mr. JACOB REEs, Architect,. 


Rhondda. 
“£1 aa re . James Richards, Bridgend ‘ : ° - £1,300 0 oO 
Lemuel Evans . 1,270 0 © 
940 s 2 William Thomas & Sons, Nantymod 1,222 0D, © 
foun peas Baca : ; cols 5a ee Ou © 
ohn Evans, Nantymo 5 5 ’ 1,150 Oo Oo 
26 Ghemayatnes Morgan & Evans, Blackmill . ‘ . 944 0 oO 
rea m 
POOLE. 
rae 633 9 ©) For the Forming and Making of Roads, including Drainage 
Ty SD ae and Catchpits, being Section No. 1 of Works for Public - 
ag SO ee Park and Recreation Grounds, Parkstone Bay. Mr. J. 
- 1,365 0 0 ELFORD, Borough Surveyor, King Street, Poole. 
sone y é pape & Co, Bournemouth ; £I 1467 bw 
arnes, Poole ; : ; . « ( 1,300.58 oh 
A hs Budden, Kinson “ : . "980 °o oO 
W. Budden, Poole . : : 7 956 8 o 
. £868 o o G. Deane, Poole ‘ . 950 15 oO 
818 0 oO ‘D. Bullam, Lytchett , 937 10 oO 
740 0 O Me Cy Rigler, Poole . 909 0 Oo 
495 0 oO E. PERKINS, Lymington (accepted). 736.17, ©: 
494 10 0:  Surveyor’s estimate : 1,023 54 If 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER'S 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“ MODEL” PATTERN. 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD 
BATTERSEA. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s. 


Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


‘|, PAGET&C0., — 


THE 


WOOD CARPET 


COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 


9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 
The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture thas 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 
CHEAPER THAN PRINTING. 


PAGET’S PATENT SPRING- 
PEN LITHOGRAPH. 


SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Always ready forimmediate . 
use. Anyone who can write 
with a pencil can use this pen. : Y 2 
Will Lithograph Five Copies ( A 
per Minute, and will give SI 
from 500 to.1,200 Copies from 
one Stencil, of Circulars, 
Price Lists, Notices of Meet- 
ings, Ls 


Write for details toa |) Se 
Stationer, or to | 


LOUGHBORO’, 


Nearly Ready, 
OLUME XXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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OXFORD. 
For Reconstructing the Drainage and Sanitary Arrangements 
of Frewen Hall, for Brazenose College. Messrs. BEST & 
Son, Engineers, 18 Abingdon Street, Westminster. 


Symm & Co., Oxford . . : : 4 el Se ty 5 ia ig 9) 
Knowles & Son, Oxford . : R : e206. 4.0 
Wyatt & Son, Oxford . : , A 190; O10 

LOO OO 


C. CURTIS, Oxford (accepied) . : 


TRADE NOTES. 


ON Monday a handsome lychgate for Camerton Church was 
erected Jas a Jubilee memorial. It has been constructed 
with teak from the Salween forests, Burmah. The base is Pen- 
nant and Doulting stone, with Doulting stone seats on either 
side. The whole of the work has been carried out by Mr. 
Keeling, builder, Timsbury, from the plans and under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. James Spencer, architect, of Green 
Hill, Timsbury, Bath. 


A MEETING of the master joiners of Edinburgh was held on 
Monday night, Mr. Davidson presiding. Reports were received 
as to how many weeks the different employers could sustain a 
strike, and ultimately it was resolved to adhere to the former 
resolution to reduce the wages of the men to 63.7. from 7. an 
hour. It was also agreed that steps should be taken to organise 
the master joiners in connection with the Master Builders’ As- 
sociation of Edinburgh and Leith. At a meeting of the Edinburgh 
operative joiners held in the Waverley Hall, it was unanimously 
agreed that the men in the shops where notice of a reduction to 
61d. per hour had been given should remain on strike until the 
notice was withdrawn, and resolutions to that effect passed at 
previous meetings were reaffirmed. Taking into account the 
number of men who have found work and those who have come 
out since last meeting, between fifty and sixty men are now 
affected by the strike. 


THE danger attending window cleaning has again been 
fatally exemplified in Liverpool on Friday last, where a woman 
fell from a top-room window and died shortly from the injuries. 
It.has been before this stated that it is illegal to require ser- 
vants to clean such windows on the outside. It is to be hoped 
the clumsy old style of windows will be abandoned. The 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
BILus OF QuanriTIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘‘INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prawns of Estatxs, with or without Views, taste- COLLINGE’S 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


AND 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. IMRAY’S 
Crztiricatz Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with PATENT 


receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s Tasizs, upon application. 


C, E, HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 


HINGES AND BOLTS. \ ¢ 


system of Mr. Robert Adams can hardly now be considered a 
novelty, seeing it is so well known, and if its only merit were the 
immunity from accidents, it should be adopted. 


THROUGH the liberality of a parishioner, the Parish Church 
of Quorndon has recently been enriched with a handsomely 
carved alabaster and Caen stone reredos and communion 
table, both of which were entrusted to Messrs. Jones & Willis 
of Birmingham and London. 


Mr G.COLtLs informs us that he has recently fitted shop- 
fronts as follows :—To Post Office, Howe-street, Walthamstow ; 
Apps’, Strand, W.C.; Messrs. Campbell’s, 86 Strand, W.C. ; 
Mr. Hertzmann’s, St. John’s-road, Clapham Junction. The 
work is sure to do Mr. Colls credit. 


ELEVATOR service seems to be increasing in this country. 
We understand that the American Elevator Company, 4 Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C , have been instructed to proceed with the 
construction of eighteen elevators (six passenger and twelve 
luggage), for the new Whitehall Court, Thames Embankment, 
of which Messrs. Archer & Green are the architects. White- 
hall Court will be the most important block of residential flats 
in Europe, and all the fittings are to be of the newest and most 
artistic type. The American Elevator Company have also been 
entrusted with the construction of six passenger elevators for 
the Savoy Mansions, Thames Embankment. We believe that 
it is intended to make the appointments of this building second 
to none in Europe. Six elevators have now been running for 
some time at the Hotel Victoria, Charing Cross, and there are 
three at work in the new National Liberal Club. These, and 
one which has just been ordered for the new Municipal Build- 
ings, Glasgow, of particularly elegant design, are by the same 
company. Those who desire to see to what perfection this 
question of lifts has been brought in America, cannot do better 
than inspect the elevators at the Hotel Victoria and the National 
Liberal Club. It is said that more passengers ride every day 
on Otis elevators in New York city than travelon the Metro- 
politan and District Railways of London combined. London 


THE PATENT GuM AND RuBBER CO., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta ” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
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has so far been behind, but at the rate of progress mentioned 
above, our metropolis is likely soon to take her proper place. 


A VERY large clock and chimes have just been erected in 
the church tower, Mayfield, Sussex, by John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. It is fitted with all the latest 
improvements, and the hours are struck with a 60-lb. hammer. 
It has a double three-legged gravity escapement, and a very 
heavy compensation pendulum. Messrs. Smith have also just 
completed a similar clock at Myland Church, near Colchester. 

A LARGE Jubilee memorial clock has just been completed at 
Goldington, near Bedford, which strikes the hours and shows 
time on one large dial. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, carried out the work. The same firm are also 
making the large Jubilee memorial clock at Gravesend. 

THE directors of Raffety, Thornton & Co., Limited, will at 
the general meeting of shareholders on the 31st inst. recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per 
annum (free of income-tax) for the half-year ended December 31, 
1887, making 7 per cent. for the year, writing 2,500/. off the 
goodwill account, and carrying forward 1,184/. 

MEssrRS. MEASURES Bros. & Co. have just issued their 
New Year's series of sections of joists, angles, sashes, columns, 
&c., in a form that will be no encumbrance in a small pocket. 
As the figures are printed on prepared linen, the sheet will 
sustain daily use without becoming injured. The usual in- 
formation about weights, lengths, safe loads, with much else 
that is in constant request by architects and builders, is given. 
In order that there may be no lack of completeness, a calendar 
for the year is introduced. All this is to be found within so 
small a bulk that the whole can be enclosed in an ordinary 
envelope, and sent under a penny stamp. It denotes how | 
much can be done by economical arrangement of space. 

Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, of 70 Park Road, Bradford, 
have opened London offices at 235 High Holborn. The © 
London office is under the personal supervision of Mr. Leggott. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


“Perfect Simplex” Metal Weather-Bar.—‘A simple 
contrivance will be found in the metal weather-bar brought 
out by Mr. Samuel Elliott, of Newbury, for excluding wind 
and weather when applied to casements, windows, or doors that 
may be found wanting under stress of circumstances. It is 


intended for all kinds of casements opening inwards and for 
existing windows and doors. The lower bar is constructed in 
sectional shape, somewhat like the letter L, and is screwed 
into a groove formed in the sill, the highest side of the 
bar being on the outside; or it can also be screwed on to 
an ordinary sill without forming any groove at all. The 
bar is pierced in one place at the bottom, and a hole 
also bored through the sill to carry off the condensa- 
tion or other water that may accumulate in the bottom of the 
bar. The top bar is similar in shape, but of a smaller section, 
and is screwed into a rebate formed on the outer edge of the 
casement. This bar is also pierced to convey the condensa- 
tion down through the bottom rail as shown. The lower 
external angle of this bar is bevelled to form a drip which is 
fixed flush with the bottom edge of the rebate in the sash. 
The long edge of the bar fixed on casement laps on the 
top of the long edge of the bar fixed in or on the sill, and 
forms the outside joint of the casement; consequently the 
short edge of small bar touches the inside face of the sill bar. 


THE PROPERTY MARKET. 


ALTHOUGH the sales at the London Auction Mart during the 
year just closed have not been quite so numerous as in 1886, 
the Estates Gazette says the decrease has not been very marked, 
and the totals of 1887 stand at 3,989,099/. as against 4,120,044/, 
a difference of about 180,000/. There has, however, been a 
steady fall in the amount of the receipts from sales at the Mart 
for the last ten years. Inthe years 1884 and 1885, 5,976,9312. 
and 4,453.378/. respectively represented the amount of the 
transactions. Referring to our files and contrasting the figures 
for 1887 with those for 1877, we find that the difference is no 
less than 7,749,783/, an enormous decline, indicating in the 
clearest possible manner the depressed state of the English 
land and property market. 


NEW CATALOGUES, 


WE have received from Messrs. Edgar Keeling, Teale & 
Co., of Elm Street, Gray’s Inn Road, an illustrated catalogue 
of their ‘“ Hammered Ironwork.” Brackets, newel lights, 
pendants, lanterns, &c.,, are fully illustrated, with a variety of 
handsome designs for each; and these lights are adapted for 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE, 
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Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. | 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 
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RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs. E. GOODALL & CO., 13, 15 & 17 King Street. Police Street, and Lower Broughton, From S. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
Manchester : November 28, 1887. All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1837. 
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DEAR S1R8,— With reference to your favour of the 26th inst.. we have to report that, with | DEAR SIRS.—In re i i inti 
¢ nce ge 20 5 ut, W z 5 ply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
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Manchester, in ee opinion it has stood the weather very well, and is much fresher and brighter | that both your’ Aquol’’ Paint, and also your ‘“‘Pyrodene” Fireproof Paint, have given great 
in md Pipa ty Pe we anticipated it would be at the close of the Exhibition. We consider, satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
are y as Tee 8 outside work. that the results are most satisfactory. We have, before reply- ordirary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
SH gO yon, = “Gate e architects what their opinion is. and they cenfirm ours to the full, and we tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
aap ah sa Neco ae Ths thereof is of any service to you in extending the use of your | have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure. 
iG Maar th j g. GOODALL & CO. We consider them. theretore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 
0 Messrs. Guiffiths Bros, & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. | 8. C. LOWE & SON, 
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oil, gas, or electricity. Grilles, gates, staircase balustradings, | 
&c., are equally well illustrated. It is possible sometimes to 
be deceived by illustrations. What takes the fancy when seen 
as a picture may be disappointing in the actual article, but this 
does not apply to hammered ironwork, for the actual work will 
be found to surpass the beauty of the sketch, and, what looks 
well on paper, may be relied on to look better still in the article 
itself. Excellence of workmanship and beauty in design are 
leading characteristics of the work of this firm, and such is the 
experience of patrons of the firm who are qualified to judge. 
Many will remember seeing the meritorious specimens of their 
work as shown at various exhibitions, work which, though 
brought for exhibition, was not manufactured for exhibition 
purposes. On previous occasions we have had the pleasure 
of calling attention to the excellence in design, in workmanship, 
and in finish, of the metalwork of the firm, and the same remarks 
hold good in regard of their other specialities. The designs that 
appear in the catalogue cannot fail to satisfy the most 
censorious of critics. They show a great variety of charming 
ornament entirely suited to the material, and, moreover, orna- 
ment that bears the stamp of character as well as of beauty. 
There is no doubt that the taste for this particular branch of 
the smith’s craft, as it was called in olden days, would not have 
so largely revived if our smiths in these days had not shown 
that they could produce sterling work, and its use is con- 
sequently more frequent, for the employment of hammered iron 
is not only suitable for domestic purposes, but also for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and the requirements of public institu- 
tions, places of business, &c., which offers a large field for the 
industry. The catalogue will serve as a good index to the 
high-class work turned out by the firm, while the prices 
appear to be remarkably reasonable. In addition a list of 
some principal buildings where the fittings are in use, and of 
the architects of the buildings, should serve as a practical 
testimonial. 

THE catalogue for 1888 of Messrs. Adams & Co, of York 
and London, is devoted to sanitary appliances and specialities. 
Appliances for mansions and other private establishments, 
public institutions, &c., are dealt with, and, in addition, 
appliances are manufactured that are particularly suited, and 
also largely used, for schools, workhouses, barracks, prisons, 
and the like. Great attention has evidently been given to 
produce the greatest perfection of flushing arrangements in 
connection with closets, urinals, &c.—a point of great 
importance, as no. sanitary appliance is worthy of the name 


that creates worse evils by their adoption than would result 
from the use of more primitive arrangements. A full descrip- 
tion accompanies each of the appliances illustrated, and these 
are further explained by plans and sections. For instance, 
Adams’s patent system of simultaneous flush-tank discharge is 
shown on plan as applied to mansions or public institutions, as 
well as to dwelling-houses built in terrace or block. The 
automatic trough flushing closet appears particularly adapted 
for schools, workshops, barracks, &c., not only as regards 
its durability, but for its efficiency in insuring permanent 
cleanliness, with consequent immunity from all that is 
disagreeable, noxious, and insanitary; Of the automatic 
flushing latrines the same may be said. Various forms of 
lavatories and lavatory ranges are described and illustrated, 
and those also specially suited for schools, &c., in white stone- 
ware, cream or brown glazed ware, mounted in various ways 
according to requirements, also cast-iron lavatories and slate 
top lavatory ranges. Under automatic flush tanks will be 
found the wrought-iron and the cast-iron flush-tanks, the 
combination grease-trap and flush-tank, and the grease- 
trap without flush. Among the patent Adams’s closets are 
the wash-out pattern, the hopper pattern, improved elastic 
valve-closet. There is the automatic flushing apparatus for 
urinals and the improved syphon system for closet, urinal, &c. 
Adams’s patent urinal in three varieties is for railway work and 
similar purposes, and there is also Adams’s patent continuous 
cradle urinal, these being specially arranged to ensure constant 
cleanliness. There are also described and illustrated, the 
appliances in use as sewer ventilators and sewer-gas deodorisers, 
also a modified form of Adams & Co.’s well-kaown automatic 
flushing syphon, with a sketch of the automatic flushing 
chamber. ‘Traps, street gulleys, and special sanitary ironwork, 
including manhole covers, &c., valves, penstocks, tide-flaps, 
special water fittings, concluding with urinal and closet 
erections for public use, &c, with full details, appear among 
the numerous specialities of the firm set down in the catalogue. 
Attention has evidently been given in all to supply articles that 
shall possess the maximum of simplicity, efficiency, and 
durability, with economy of cost. 

TASTY ornament is one of the leading characteristics of the 
tilework manufactured by Messrs. T. & R. Boote, of the Patent 
Tileworks, Burslem, and in turning over the pages of their new 
catalogue for 1888, it will be seen that with their usual care 
they have brought together a collection of designs that can be 
looked at with pleasure. The present catalogue of “ glazed 
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Hosgs, Hart & Co., Limited. 

GrENTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 
the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 

The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 
proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
intense destructive force. 

You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 


wally in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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and decorative tiles” contains sixty sheets of illustrations. In 
some few cases the illustrations are to scale, but otherwise the 
tiles throughout are rendered full size. They are well adapted 
for their purposes as decoration for walls, ceilings, washstands, 
&c., for hearths, grates, stoves, dados, furniture, flower boxes, 
&c., for grate cheeks, borders, &c., and, in fact, for all kinds of 
work. Samples of plain glazed hearths will serve as a guide to 
the effect produced by the combination as it will appear 27 szZz. 
Full-sized tiles occupy the bulk of the catalogue, and the 
designs include geometric ornament, floral, pictorial, and figure- 
work. The designs throughout are pleasing, and, in many 
cases, elaborate. They possess one among other important 
merits, that the effects, however rich they may be, have been 
gained without any sacrifice of simplicity, though it is a tempta- 
tion to some persons at any rate to introduce bright colour 
violently; or, if on the other hand they aim at sobriety, they 
may only succeed in attaining somewhat sickly effects suggestive 
of petrified draughts made up froma doctor’s prescription. Good 
conventional ornament will be found in the figured and floral work, 
but in addition to the floral work that is conventionally treated, 
the natural flowers have been judiciously designed and coloured 
so as to produce good decoration, and they show the manipula- 
tion of a thoughtful designer. To judge from the majolica 
work often seen, it might be supposed that it was not easy to 
produce a pleasing effect, but on turning over the sheets that 
are devoted to samples of Messrs. Boote’s majolica tiles, good 
taste is apparent not only in the designs but in the colouring, 
which does not in any case suggest medicinal tendencies. 
Excepting the plain tile-work at the beginning of the catalogue, 
as hearths, the tiles shown are all richly glazed. In the last 
few sheets are depicted a variety of very pleasing slabbed hearths, 
slabbed jambs, and also tile strips, which are often used with 
much effect for pattern work. The samples shown throughout 
in the catalogue are very meritorious, and in consulting the 
price list it is a matter of surprise to see that the prices are 
extremely low, far lower, in fact, than could be expected as 
judged by the usual standard of prices. 


“SYPHON ”’ GAS - HEATING STOVE. 


THIS stove, patented by Messrs. S. Clark & Co., Park-street 
Works, Islington, is one of the very best we could bring to the 
notice of those of our readers interested in hygienic and 
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economic heating. There can be no doubt that the form of stove, 
as shown in the advertisement, is best adapted for emitting a 
larger quantity of heat with a minimum consumption of gas. 
The tubular construction admits of the heat extending to every 
part, and so radiating a gradual warmth. We need scarcely 
insist that this is a great advantage either in an office, school- 
room, hospital, or public building. Mr. S. Clark informs us 
that he has recently improved the “Syphon” to the extent of 
an additional heating power of 50 per cent. with the same con- 
sumption of gas; whilst from a hygienic point of view the 
“ Syphon” system ensures the complete condensation and com- 
bustion of sulphurous compounds. That medical men recom- 
mend these stoves is sufficient proof. 

The hundreds of the “ Syphon” sent all over the country by 
Messrs. S. Clark & Co.during the season shows the progress 
made in public favour ; and that the firm are now busily em- 
ployed in manufacturing this. stove in a much larger size for 
churches, &c., evidences much enterprise in this direction. 

The latest novelty introduced by Messrs. S. Clark & Co. is 
the adaptation of the ‘‘ Syphon” for use in surgeries. It boils 
about a gallon of water, and is thus very convenient. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE CITY. 


ON Tuesday a meeting of the City Commission of Sewers was 
held at Guildhall, when a report was brought up from the 
Streets Committee, submitting for adoption a proposed arrange- 
ment with the Anglo-American Brush Electric Light Corpora- 
tion for lighting a district of the City by means of electricity. 
It stated that for nearly four years the committee had been in 
negotiation with that company in reference to various proposals 
for the electric lighting of a portion of the City on the principle 
of their being afforded facilities for lighting the private premises 
on their line of route, and they now submitted a draft contract 
for lighting the district commencing from the front of the Royal 
Exchange, and comprising so much of the City as lies between 
the Poultry, Cheapside, St. Paul’s-churchyard, Ludgate-hill, 
and Fleet-street on the north and Queen Victoria-street and the 
Embankment on the south. It was proposed to have 169 arc 
lamps of 2,000 candle power at 26/. each per annum, or 4,3944. 
in all, in place of 616 gas lamps costing 2,246/,, the total illumi- 
nating power of the arc lamps to be about 32 times that of 
the present gas lighting. In the narrow parts and courts glow 
lamps or arc lamps of less capacity and in greater number 
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might be substituted at an additional cost of 50 per cent. and 
25 per cent. respectively. The contract was for seven years, 
with power to the Commission to continue it for further periods 
of seven years so long as they did not grant to other companies 
powers in regard to private lighting within the district. The 
contract might be terminated after notice in writing of insuffi- 
ciency of lighting and non-remedy by the company for a month. 
The Commission would grant to the company the exclusive 
right to supply private lighting, and if they terminated the con- 
tract as to public lighting the company were to be at liberty to 
continue their private lighting. Mr. J. C. Bell, in moving the 
adoption of the report, spoke of the great importance of the 
matter, and observed that, unless the Commission gave some 
such stimulus as was proposed in the report, electric lighting in 
the City must be inoperative for some time to come. The cost 
would not be more than twice the present cost of gas, while 
they would have 32 times more light. There was a very 
general desire on the part of the ratepayers for the introduction 
of the electric light, and the district in question would be lighted 
at a cost of not more than 3d. in the pound to the rates. The 
City was well lighted as it was, but compared with Paris and 
other continental cities, where the electric light was in use, it 
was very badly illuminated. The committee had earnestly 
considered the question of lighting the whole of the City, but 
- the cost of lighting the small by-streets made it very expensive. 
No doubt they were creating a monopoly, but unless some such 
concession was given they could not hope to have electric 
lighting in the City. Mr. W. H. Pannell, though strongly in 
favour of having the electric light, urged that some stringent 
forfeiture clauses should be inserted in the contract. The Com- 
mission had had some experience in the matter, and had seen 
their agreements with other companies used entirely for Stock 
Exchange purposes and without any consideration for the public 
interest. In the proposed agreement the company were to be at 
liberty to continue the private lighting, although they might not be 
able to continue the lighting of the public lamps, which, it was ad- 
mitted, would be supplied at a loss to the company. Thusthecom- 
pany, immediately they obtained the monopoly, would have the 
power of repudiating their agreement to supply the public lamps. 
Again, the company would not be bound to supply all who de- 
sired to have the light, and they could charge exactly what they 
liked. He moved that the report be referred back to the com- 
mittee for further consideration as to the points he had men- 
tioned. Mr. C. T. Harris advised the Commission to exercise 
particular caution in the matter. Mr. F. Green remarked that 


if the chairman of the committee would consent to insert a for- 
feiture clause the Commission were practically agreed upon the 
report. Mr. J. C. Bell, in reply, said they were bound to take 
some risk in the matter. He thought the fact that the company 
would have to expend a large sum in laying down their plant 
should be a sufficient guarantee. No company would consent 
to the insertion of a money penalty forfeiture clause. Electric 
lighting had been sufficiently handicapped by Act of Parliament 
without the Commission throwing obstacles in the way. The 
amendment of Mr. Pannell was carried by 20 votes to 8, and 
the report was referred back for reconsideration. 


FALL OF ‘A VIADUCT. 


ON Thursday in last week an embankment collapsed on the 
North of Scotland Railway near Cullen, and since then the 
adjoining viaduct has fallen. The Aderdeen Daily Press 
says that on Saturday it was resolved to pull down the first 
arch, which showed evident signs of giving way, and extend a 
new embankment on to the second arch, which it was proposed 
to build up as an abutment. A large squad of men were 
employed on Saturday and Sunday to carry this into effect. 
Early, however, on Monday morning the arch next Cullen was 
observed to be giving way, and the men and horses were 
removed from the ground. About an hour afterwards the first 
arch fell in, part of the parapet wall of the second also tumbled 
down, and the second arch is unfortunately in such a condition 
that unprofessional men are of opinion that it may fall at any 
time. Not only so, but with the lateral strain now increased, 
fears are also entertained for the remaining arches. The 
length of the viaduct is 300 feet, and its height to the top of the 
parapet is 45. The company on Saturday purchased property 
lying a few yards to the north of the viaduct, and the building 
is now being removed to admit of easier access to the work. 
About 300 men are on the ground, and with a large number of 
horses and carts the work of reconstruction is being prosecuted 
with the utmost vigour, the workmen being engaged in gangs 
night and day. It is stated that arrangements are being made 
to erect a temporary bridge. 

A correspondent says: “A stranger passing from the New 
Town of Cullen in the direction of Seatown feels like walking 
through the streets of a bombarded town. He sees the hurry- 
ing of men and horses, the troubled, anxious look of the passers 
by; the bright flare of light, converting night into day, and 
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illuminating the broken, battered arches which weird-like still 
try to hold their head aloft ; railway waggons, with busy work- 
men, suspended as if in mid-air, and, strange to say, the rails 
and sleepers over one gap still remaining intact for at least 
fifty feet, with no support but at either end. A staff of some 
200 workmen are striving their utmost night and day. The 
little station of Cullen wears a sight it never wore before, lofty 
cranes erected, trainfuls of materials of all kinds struggling for 
room, and every railway-man almost at his wit’s end. A further 
mishap occurred on Monday, the injured arch having fallen to 
the ground, and carried with it a part of the next arch. The 
occurrence took place at four o’clock in the morning, soon after 
the workmen had left. There was thus, fortunately, no loss of 
life. The arch now furthest to the east has a most dangerous 
appearance. Four of the five courses of bricks forming it hav- 
ing fallen, the arch is being held together by only one course, 
and this course seems quite flat for some four feet, and actually 
curving downwards in some places. Yet underneath this arch 
workmen are employed supporting the west pier with large 
baulks of timber. To an observer it looks as if the arch would 
fall at any moment. This work is going on to prevent the fall 
of the succeeding arch. The dwelling-houses on the north side 
have been purchased by the Railway Company for 600/., and 
are being rapidly demolished ; and the company is said to be 
in treaty with certain proprietors on the south side of the 
viaduct for the purchase of their property. Mr. Blyth and Mr. 
Cunningham, engineers, visited the spot a day or two ago. 
‘What will this mishap cost the Company?’ A bystander, of 
above the average level of intelligence, replies, ‘6,000/” ‘And 
when will trains begin torunagain?’ ‘Tl give them,’ he replies, 
‘three months.’ One can scarcely think he is far wrong. The 
viaduct is the second viaduct from Cullen Station. It consists 
of six arches, each 42 feet of span, and with a height of about 
40 feet. It rests on a bed of ‘spouty’ clay, the clay having 
here a depth of some forty feet at least. Cracks have been per- 
ceptible in the structure for many months, but the exceptional 
wetness of the ground last week, coupled with pile driving 
which was being carried out at the place, seems to have shaken 
the whole structure. The gap made in the embankment on 
Thursday night by removing the earth from the end of the 
viaduct seems to have weakened the arch, and it appears to have 
been further weakened by the removal of earth on Sunday to 
form a bed of concrete on which to build up the arch solid. 
Attention is now directed towards building up the third arch- 
way solid, and when the west pier of the second arch is suf- 


ficiently supported, the east pier will be removed, and an 
embankment of earth will take the place of the two destroyed 
arches. No connection has as yet been established between 
Cullen and Portnockie Stations for the convenience of pas- 
sengers, Large crowds of townspeople are constantly attracted 
to the spot. A very strong buttress will have to be built on the 
north side of the viaduct to support the new embankment. - 
Water percolates through the clay from the higher ground on 
the south side. The piers of the viaduct are of freestone and 
the arches of brick. In describing the railway during its con- 
struction at this point a correspondent of a newspaper then 
wrote :—‘ Had an embankment been formed it would have 
spread out so far on either side as to necessitate the buying up 
of a lot of property which is now left untouched.” 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT a meeting of the Registration Committee held at the Guild- 
hall on Saturday, Mr. Charles Hudson, assistant chairman, 
presiding, supported by Messrs. J. W. Clarke, C. T. Millis, 
H. B. Lobb, G. Clegg, G. Taylor, W. Firth, and J. A. Hard- 
castle (members of the Registration Committee), thirty-three 
journeymen and seven master plumbers received certificates of 
registration by this Company, having attended for the purpose 
from the following places :—Nottingham, Manchester, Maid- 
stone, Wantage, Bath, Folkestone, Chippenham, Norwich, 
Exeter, Clacton-on-Sea, Southsea, Wells, Cambridge, Hertford, 
Bristol, Trowbridge, and Ramsey. 


ON Saturday a representative meeting of Inverness plumbers 
was held in the Burgh Court House, Inverness, for the purpose 
of forming a branch of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers. 
Mr. Coles, London, secretary, was present at the meeting, and 
gave information regarding the objects of the Company. At 
the close a committee was appointed to make arrangements for 
calling a public meeting, to be held at Inverness on an early 
date, in order to form a Council for the district from Forres to 
Wick. 

AT the Corporation Buildings, Ingram Street, Glasgow, on 
Thursday in last week, fourteen master plumbers and twenty- 
seven operative plumbers attended for the purpose of receiving 
certificates of registration granted by the Company of Plumbers, 
London, to plumbers who pass the requisite test of qualification. 
Among the plumbers who received their certificates of registra- 
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tion yesterday there were the president and members of Council 
of the Glasgow Master Plumbers’ Association and the local 
secretaries of the United Operative Plumbers’ Association. 
Mr. W. R. Coles, honorary clerk of the Plumbers’ Company, 
attended from London, and Mr. W. R. W. Smith, chairman of 
the Health Committee of the city, was present. 

ATa meeting of the Executive Council held on Thursday, 
last week, the secretary reported that he had received upwards 
of two hundred applications for registration from Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and other towns in Scotland. A 
committee was appointed to examine the applications, with the 
view of interim certificates being granted until receipt of the 
other certificates from the engraver. 

A PUBLIC meeting of master and operative plumbers, 
architects, sanitarians, and representatives from the building 
trades generally was held on Monday evening in the Trades 
Hall, Glassford Street, Glasgow, Sir James King, Lord Provost, 
presiding, to arrange for the registration of plumbers in 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland in connection with the 
Company of Plumbers, London. There was a large attendance 
of master plumbers, architects, operatives, and others interested 
in sanitary affairs. Provost Sir James King presided, and 
among the others on the platform were Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Coles, of London; Professor Jamieson, Rev. Dr. Fergus 
Ferguson, Councillors Smith and Paterson, Dr. E. Duncan, 
Messrs. James Thomson, David Thomson, A. Skirving, John 
Honeyman, W. Connell, W. P. Buchan, W. A. Rattray, 
A. Brown, W. Cairns, and Henry Dyer. The chairman said 
that the movement which had brought them together had 
originated through the public-spirited action of the London 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers. That Company happened 
to have some surplus funds at its disposal, and it thought, and 
thought wisely, that in no way could that money be so well 
spent as by endeavouring to found a registration of plumbers. 
They had accoreingly spent about 2,000/. in this branch 
of their operations, and they had only recovered by 
means of registration fees somewhere about 700/. or 8oo/. 
What they looked to was not the regaining of the money 
they had spent, but the making of that movement an entire 
and complete success throughout the country. Every house- 
holder knew how important it was for the comfort and health of 


the inmates of a house that the plumbing work should be of the 
best quality. It was to put a check upon those tradesmen who 
looked only to profit, and never thought of character, that that | 
meeting was held. It was a meeting held in the interest of 


| the public. 


every honest tradesman, and the movement was one which he 
heartily welcomed.—Mr. Shaw, Past Master of the Company of 
Plumbers, said the matter of registration had occupied the 
attention of the Plumbers’ Company for many years. They 
had taken it up in response to a generally expressed opinion on 
the part of the public, who had felt that there was an evil 
existing in the way in which plumber-work was done. In 1884, 
at the Health Exhibition in London, a general congress 
was held at which the matter was discussed, and that might 
be said to be the commencement of the movement. It was 
decided to institute a system of registration which would 
secure the best interests of the craft and of the public, 
and which would induce not only a practical but a scien- 
tific knowledge of that which stood eminently as the 
leading branch of the building trade. It must be satisfactory 
to them to know that an old guild standing for many hundreds 
of years were willing to give their name and the assistance of 
what funds they had to further this object. But he wished 
them to understand that if they considered the movement 
worthy of their support they must be prepared to pay something 
for it. They must be prepared to pay what small fees would be 
necessary, and also to act as their own policemen. Those who 
passed the examination would be looked to to prevent impostors 
poaching upon the public ground.—Mr. Coles, honorary secre- 
tary of the Company of Plumbers, gave a short outline of the 
system, and explained that its object was to distinguish between 
qualified and unqualified plumbers, and they would expect the 
public only to employ qualified workmen. He also mentioned 
that they had already one organisation formed for the counties 
of Forfarshire, Fifeshire, and Perthshire. They had in con- 
templation two other centres—one at Aberdeen, and one at 
Inverness—for the north of Scotland, and they had centre 
organisations in process of formation or already formed in different 
parts of England.—Councillor Smith moved that the meeting 
having heard an explanation of the action of the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, London, with the view of bringing 
about a national system of registration of plumbers, approved 
of such a system, and resolved that a district Council for 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland in union with the London 
Plumbers’ Company be formed to carry out such a system for 
that district ; and that this district Council should consist of 
representatives from the master plumbers, the operatives, and 
This resolution was seconded by Dr. Duncan, 
supported by Mr. David Thomson and Mr. John Honeyman, 
architects, and then put to the meeting.—Mr. James Bennett, 
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an operative plumber, rose in the body of the hall and asked to 
be allowed to say a few words. We heard of municipal reform 
in London, he said, in connection with the guilds, and he 
wished to know why that movement should be centralised in 
London when there was a prevalent opinion in favour of locali- 
sation. They had as capable men in Glasgow as it was possible 
to get in London. He thought the registration of plumbers 
should be under the management of local men.—The chairman 
and Mr. Shaw explained that the local branch would be under 
the management of local men, but the benefit of being con- 
nected with the London Society was that their diploma would 
be recognised over the whole kingdom -—Mr. Bennett then 
declared himself satisfied, and the resolution was carried 
unanimously. Representatives to the district Council were 
then appointed, and a vote of thanks having been accorded to 
the chairman, the proceedings terminated. 


CORPORATION LEASEHOLDS IN LIVERPOOL. 


ON Monday there was a discussion at the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society upon the report relating to the Liverpool 
Corporate Estate. Mr. E. Kirby, president, was chairman. 
Mr. J. W. Davidson, accountant, read a paper in which he 
referred to the fact that one-fourth of the population of 
England and Scotland lived and laboured on something like an 
area of twenty miles square. The tenure of land in such 
places was therefore a very serious question. The system of 
leaseholds which had grown up impeded the free action of the 
great towns, the proper securities for tenants’ improvements were 
wanting, the boundaries of towns were unnaturally limited, and 
the towns themselves became overcrowded. What the proper 
remedy for this state of things was was a very difficult question. 
He thought it should be within the powers of corporations and 
other local authorities in charge of populous districts to en- 
franchise the land within a certain area surrounding their dis- 
trict, and in proportion to the population contained, expanding 
‘ with the increase of that population. This should be done 
with due consideration for the rights of landowners. If this 
were done a stimulus would be given to the city which it 
cannot have under the system of leaseholds which prevailed 
here and elsewhere. There was evidently a vast difference 
between leases granted by private owners and those granted by 
the Corporation. The same evils did not attach to the latter 
that were easy to see in the former, and the reason was that 


the great interest of the Corporation was identical with the 
great interest of the leaseholder, namely, the development of 
the town. The Corporation should not so much desire to make 
a certain rate on interest on the leases as to encourage the 
erection of property which would increase the assessable value 
for rating purposes of the city. He thought the special com- 
mittee of the Corporation had taken a narrow view of the whole 
subject, and had ‘taken little notice of the history of the 
question or of the leaseholder. They had not thought of 
asking what the leaseholder had done for the estate, 
what were his reasonable expectations, or how much of 
the value of the estate was out of his pocket, and how much’ 
belonged to the Corporation. In fact, the identity of the lease- 
holder was lost in the twists of time, and the tone of the report 
was simply the refrain of Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, “ Pro— 
putty, proputty, proputty,” and so the committee cantered off 
on their twelve millions. He called attention to an advertise- 
ment in a Liverpool newspaper, published on April 9, 1824, 
which gave notice of the intention of the Council to alter the 
system from three lives to twenty-one years ‘to a term of 
seventy-five years certain, and renewable according to a table.” 
He contended that the adoption and continued use of a fixed 
table of renewal fines had increased the value of the estate ; 
but the leaseholds committee practically stated that the present 
position was the same as it would have been if no table of fines 
had ever been published, if no custom for sixty-four years had 
ever prevailed, and if all the present value on those leases had 
come out of the pockets of the Corporation. Assuming the 
objects of the Corporation were—first, to sell their land to the 
best advantage at the outset; second, to retain a control over 
it ; and third, to get a share of the future unearned increment— 
then the plan of selling a lease for seventy-five years, with a 
promise of renewal at stated rates, as far as they could be 
stated, would serve that purpose. On the other hand, the 
leaseholder would consider that with a seventy-five years’ lease, 
and a right: of renewal at a cost which would be always easily 
calculated, he could safely build on the land the very best class 
of buildings, his lease would be always marketable, and in 
consideration of the improvements the Corporation would be ~ 
carrying out in the term, it was fair that they should share by 
a revaluation at each application for renewal in any increase 
of value in the site which the annual rental would show. By 
this joint-ownership, as it were, the town would be developed 
to the best advantage, each side would get his fair share of the 


| profits, and the Corporation would be put in a favourable 
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position for getting high assessments for rating purposes. By 
all authorities, including the Leaseholds Committee, this 
arrangement had worked well for the town in the past, but he 
ventured to assert that it never would have worked well 
except for the expectations held out to the leaseholders, 
or, to put it more strongly, without the conditions of the 
advertisement of April 7, 1824. As to the sale of re- 
versions, he thought that, with certain conditions which he 
enumerated, this course would be the best solution of the 
present difficulties. It was a bold fight of imagination to put 
the value of the estate at from ten to twelve millions. He 
trusted that the difference of opinion which had arisen between 
the Leaseholds Committee and the leaseholders would not 
develop into a dispute between the Corporation and the lease- 
holders, and the best way to avoid this was for the latter to 
state their case clearly and fairly. 

Mr. T. Cook, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Davidson, 
remarked that he could not conceive why the community had 
any right, having done nothing in the way of investment of 
capital, to share in the increased value of the property. They 
had, of course, to any increased value of the land, and he 
thought their rights would be thoroughly protected if they 
simply shared in the rise and fall in the value of what they had 

originally to sell, and that was land. 
; Mr. C. Aldridge seconded the vote of thanks. He believed 
_ that there was a strong moral obligation on the part of the 
Corporation to renew the leases at a fine, and that the conver- 
sion of the leaseholders into freeholders would be a satisfactory 
solution, both for the leaseholders and for thelandowners. The 
matter was eminently one for compromise. 

Mr. A. Culshaw said his experience was that it was not an 
easy matter to ascertain what the exact fine on a renewal of a 
lease would be on the present table. He thought there should 
be some more definite table of fines. 

Mr. J. Boult believed that there was an absolute power on 
the part of the Council to refuse a renewal. Another point 
they should consider was whether it was expedient or desirable 
to change the table of fines, and to answer this they must 
know whether the Corporation estate yielded a proper return. 
He believed, however, that no man in Liverpool could have any 
idea of the value of that estate unless each lease was valued. 
A third point was that where the Corporation leased buildings 
and land the buildings must be of greater annual value than 
the land, but regard had not been given to this point in the 
past. 
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Mr. G. Bradbury did not believe that there would be any 
settlement of the terms for the renewals until the annual value 
of the property was ascertained by a civil tribunal independent 
of the Corporation surveyor. 

Mr. Mercer suggested that the lease should be for a shorter 
term than seventy-five years. It might be for shorter terms in 
stages of only twenty-one or twenty-five years, subject to a 
ground rent calculated at 43 per ceuit. on the properly-estimated 
value of the land, but that the lease should be renewable at the 
end or in the course of those stages. 

Councillor G. H. Ball recognised that there was a feeling 
that there should be a tribunal of some sort appointed in which 
there could be an appeal against the valuations of the Corpora- 
tion surveyor. 

Mr. E. Hughes desired to point out the inconsistency of the 
present scale of fines in connection with these three classes of 
property—where the land and buildings were of equal value, 
where the buildings far exceeded the value of the land, 
and: where the land far exceeded the value of the buildings. 
He thought the only way to avoid this was to charge at 
increased rates on the value of the land only.. His impression 
was that leaseholders were very much safer in the hands 
of private owners than when they held their leases from a 
Corporation. 

Mr. G. Norton said the Corporation should try to be as 
moral as they could be, and stick to the bargain they made 
when they had granted a lease. The chairman regretted 
that the discussion had all been on the side of the lease- 
holders. His experience of the Corporation surveyor in this 
matter was that there had been very little grumbling as to his 
action. 

The vote of thanks was cordially adopted by the meeting, 
and acknowledged by Mr. Davison. 

On Wednesday the Liverpool City Council passed a resolu- 
tion disapproving of the report of the Special Committee on 
Corporation Leases, and authorising the Finance and Estate 
Committee to deal with corporate property now in possession, 
and to renew existing leases on the following principles :—The 
gross purchase money or the “fine” on renewal, as the case 
may be, is to be converted into an annual ground rent ; the 
present table of “ fines ”—adopted sixty-four years ago—is to be 
continued as a basis on which leases may be granted or re- 
newed ; and in computing the ground rent, interest at the ra‘e 
of 43 per cent. is to be calculated on the gross amount charge- 
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THE elections of the Royal Academy will not cause 
surprise nor disappointment. It was foreseen from the 
time when Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON became the president 
that Mr. WiLit1AmM B. RicuHmMonp had only to express 
willingness to join the Academy and election was certain to 
follow. The split in the Grosvenor Gallery gave the 
desired opportunity, and Mr. RicHMonp’s success in Berlin 
was enough to bring over all opponents.’ Practically, only 
two vacancies had: to be filled on Tuesday. . Mr. A. W. 
BLOMFIELD’s election is entirely satisfactory. He has 
earned professional honours by his work and his interest in 
the general good of the profession. _We hope he may long 
enjoy his position. - As, we suppose, it .would be vain to 
expect full justice in this fallible world, the election. of a 
second architectural Associate was not on the cards. The 
painters were strong enough without more addition, and 
five sculptors is not excessive. Mr.. ONsLow Forp has 
produced works which are not difficult to understand by 
the public, and his election will be popular.. But with so 
many eligible candidates in the three arts, it is difficult tc 
make a selection. 
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Ir is with no satisfaction we announce that our views 
on the Liverpool Cathedral project have been confirmed. 
From the first we expressed opposition to the arrangements, 
which, we believed, were entirely unsuited to the case, and 
we predicted how the affair was to end. The site was selected 
with the intention that St. George’s Hall might be sacri- 
ficed to ecclesiasticism—a feeling that was only worthy of 
Medizeval times, and the kind of cathedral that was desi- 
derated was not in keeping with the present age. It is 
hardly necessary to say a word about the way in which the 
preliminaries of. the competition were conducted, or the 
dissatisfaction which was expressed when the few designs 
which were supposed to represent what was best in English 
architecture were brought to light. In fact, the whole 
business was carried on as if the promoters were ambitious 
that it should end in a fiasco. Apparently the scheme is 
not only dead but buried; the powers conferred in the 
Liverpool Cathedral Act have expired without a stone 
being raised. It is to be hoped the committee have grown 
wiser by their defeat—which was well deserved. If another 
attempt should be made to erect a cathedral—and Liver- 
pool is in need of a suitable building—a controlling power 
of a different sort must be entrusted with the management. 


Tue exhibition of the French Artistes Indépendantes 
will be held in the Pavillon de Paris, behind the building 
in which the Salon exhibitions are held. It will be opened 
on March 21, and last for over a month. ‘The right of exhi- 
bition will be confined to members who, in addition to a 
subscription of 15 francs a year, have to pay ro francs 
when sending in their works. ‘There are five sections, viz, 
painting, sculpture, engraving and lithography, drawings, 
miniatures, &c., and architecture. A member can exhibit 
in all, but he is not allowed to exhibit more than ten works 
altogether. A concession is. made that in all the sections, 
except painting and sculpture, small works which, when 
combined, will not form a larger dimension than about 
5 feet are regarded as only one. The price of admission 
for visitors will be a franc on week days. On Thursdays 
students of the Municipal schools can enter without 
payment. 


THE excitement about Mr. Hesp’s obtaining orders for 
theatres shows how much can be made of a simple affair. 
“Paper” is too common in England as in all countries 
where there are theatres, and the laws must be more than 
rhadamanthine where an application for an order is made 
penal. The bestowal of the privilege of admission does 
not mean a return in another form, for often a favour is 
conferred when an empty seat is occupied by a spec- 
tator who does not pay. The Metropolitan Board has 
acted wisely in insisting that all the officers must be above 
suspicion ; but it would be well to have a clear statement 
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about the things which will come under the category of 
offences. Considering the time which has elapsed since | 
the applications were made, a public reprimand was a 
severe punishment for an officer with ten years’ service ; 
but henceforth instant dismissal awaits any officer who will 
accept an order. The one circumstance in the whole affair 
which is creditable is the appeal for forbearance towards 
Mr. Hess which came from several London architects, 
including the President of the Institute. 


Mr. Lorrus Brock read a paper at the Grosvenor 
Museum, Chester, on Monday, in which he argued that, 
while there were no forcible arguments against the Roman 
origin of the walls of Chester, they were found to be con- 
structed aftera Roman plan ; all their details were worked 
out as Roman work elsewhere had been worked out, and 
the stones were worked by Roman masons. He therefore 
concluded that the large unmortared stones in the lower 
wall were Roman work zw sztu, 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL WALKER, who died a few days 
since in Edinburgh, was one of those men who suffer 
severely under the wear and tear of architectural practice. 
He was born in 1822 in Strathmiglo, and was only thirty 
years in independent practice, but there were times when a 
stranger would believe that he was old as the: century. He 
was trained in Burn & Bryce’s office in Edinburgh, and 
followed Wi1LL1AM BurN to London. He was afterwards 
engaged as managing clerk with Davip Bryce, When, in 
1857, he resolved to set up an office of his own, the good 
fellowship which prevails in Scotland was the means of his 
obtaining a sum of about 300/, subscribed by Mr. Bryce 
and his clients. The money was expended on books which 
afterwards formed a prominent feature in his office in 
Circus Place. For six years he held the office of architect 
to the Highland and Agricultural Association, and gradually ~ 
he obtained a fair share of business, especially in country 
houses. But, unfortunately, he was attacked by chest 
disease, from which he suffered for about twenty years. 
He was compelled to keep within doors and thus led a 
retired life, which is not serviceable for a practising archi- 
tect. When he won the Hawick Town Hall competition, a 
few years ago, there were many who supposed he was a 
new man. Among his works are the Library and Muni- 
cipal Buildings in Dunfermline; the County Buildings, 
Stonehaven; the Melrose Hydropathic Establishment, 
besides mansions in Fifeshire and Perthshire. 


Ir looks as if the renewal of the doubts about the claim 
of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE to be recognised as the author 
of the plays which have borne his name, has had an effect 
onthe public mind. This is suggested by the fate of an 
appeal for the restoration of the parish church of Stratford- 
on-Avon. For the carrying. out Messrs. BopLEy & 
GARNER’s plans a sum varying from 6,000/, to 12,000/, 
according to the extent of the work undertaken, is required. 
The vicar applied for aid in quarters where he might 
reasonably expect to find it. Out of all the nobility to 
whom letters were sent, the Duke of WeEsTMINSTER solely 
responded with a subscription. With the exception of Mr. 
Harris, the managers of the theatres were silent. Mr. 
TooLE and two other actors alone sent subscriptions. The 
vicar is so disappointed that he considers it is hopeless to 
raise so much money. The sum on hand is 1,000/., and a 
further sum of equal amount is needed before the removal 
of the organ and the opening out of the north transept can 
be attempted. ‘The only resource that remains is with the 
Diocesan Church Extension Society, where, however, there . 
may be an objection about giving money which is not 
urgently needed for the accommodation of worshippers. 


Tue French sculptors) MM. Caapu and GavTHERIN, 
are completing the statues of the Princess of Wales and 
the Empress of Russia, which are intended for the gallery 
of the amateur who gave the commissions, viz. M. JACOBSON, 
of Copenhagen. The.sittings were obtained during the 
recent visit of the Princess and the Empress to that city, 
M. Jacozson has obtained the privilege of having the 
statues on the condition that he bequeaths them to. the 
State, 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND.* 


HE people of Ireland have an archeology of their own, 
* which is of a peculiar, if not of a fabulous kind. In 
n») country is there a firmer faith in the superiority of the 
past over the present, but it is a faith which CHARLES LEVER 
did not over-exaggerate in its expression when he wrote the 
soig beginning with the lines— 
We once were an illigant people, 
Though we now live in cabins of mud, 


and in which credit is claimed for having given education 
to King ALFRED and for other memorable deeds. What is 
said there in a humorous way corresponds with the imagina- 
tive views of old times to be found in many poems, orations, 
and other productions of a rhapsodical kind that havea 
dDaneful influence upon the Irish mind. Patriots will not 
condescend to believe that the stern and inevitable laws 
of economy could no more be evaded in the days when 
‘‘ MaLacurI wore the collar of gold” than in our own. 
There is nothing to show that in the heroic age, when the 
‘“‘kings of old wore crowns of gold, and led ten thousand 
spears,” for which poets and patriots sigh, the common 
people were much better than slaves. They might not be 
sold, but they were in constant danger of capture, which 
meant a transfer of servitude, if not death. The sight of an 
occasional piece of jewellery like the so-called ‘‘ Tara 
brooch ”—for it was not found near the famous hill, and 
the name was applied by a shrewd silversmith from Sheffield, 
who wished to make money by reproductions—excites the 
belief that once upon a time every clansman’s sheep-skin cloak 
was fastened by something equally valuable. That is an 
illusion. All the written and material evidence supports 
the belief that prior to SrRoNGeow’s invasion it was only 
a few who could possess anything that might be considered 
as more than a necessity of life. 

But even the few could not escape from the con- 
sequences which must follow a perpetual state of civil 
war. The dwelling of an Irish prince was probably a sort 
of stable far more uncomfortable thana backwoodsman’s 
hut. ‘‘ Tara’s halls,” where the chiefs met occasionally, 
always gives rise to the notion of a majestic palace, in com- 
parison to which the Louvre, Alhambra and Vatican com- 
bined would be a jerry-built house. But that wonderful 
place was no more than a piece of ground surrounded by 
earthen banks which the commonest navvies could con- 
struct in our day. It must not be imagined that we are 
taking a false view of ancient Ireland, but to remove doubts 
we shall bring forward one unwilling witness. There never 
was a man who did so much as THoMAs Moore to make 
his countrymen accept falsehood for truth. But when he 
was forced to write of Irish history in plain prose, instead 
of tinkling verses which could be sung in the society where 
he was a sycophant, he was unable to gloss over the con- 
dition of affairs in a past age. However condemnatory the 
words might be of his own conduct, he could not help say- 
ing that the hypotheses about the splendour of the royal 
palaces, the romantic deeds of the Red Branch knights, 
the privileges of the bards and other marvels, on all of 
which he had made rhymes, were nothing more than so 
many delusions. “ The songs and legends of the country,” 
he said, “are confounded with her history; her fictions 
have been taken for reality, and her realities heightened 
into romance. ‘Those old laws and customs of the land, 
so ruinous to peace and industry, could not have been 
otherwise than fatal to the progress of civilisation ; nor can 
anyone who follows the dark and turbid course of our 
ancient history, through the unvaried scenes of turbulence 
and rapine which it traverses, suppose for an instant that 
any high degree of general civilisation could coexist with 
habits and practices so utterly subversive of all the elements 
of civilised life.” 

It might be supposed that when a retrospective glance 
presents so much that is disheartening the Irish people 
would think only of the future, and lay the foundations for 
a history which Cio could record without weeping. But by 
some fatality it is not to be. They glory in what is a 
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burden and ashame. We find THomas Davis, who com- 
bined some of the qualities of the statesman with those of 
a poet, telling his countrymen that unless they lived under 
the influence of the passions and deeds of the past, they 
were a thriftless and hopeless people. When a man of his 
genius cannot emancipate himself from things which are 
not good in themselves, and can never bring anybody to 
good, what hope is there for that unhappy island ? 

If that influence is overcome in one way, it seems 
destined to assert itself in some other. Here, for example, 
isa book brought out under the auspices of the Science 
and Art Department, as one of the South Kensington art 
handbooks, for the purpose of persuading the students of 
the art schools that they are to select the ornament of the 
ancient Irish scribes and metal-workers as a model. The 
schools have had all sorts of contrary doctrines taught in 
them, and everybody knows that Departmental art in this 
country depends on the whims of a few officers who are 
selected by chance. But while making allowance for the 
changes which are inevitable so long as art is under the 
control of politicians who only agree in being indifferent to 
it, we never anticipated a return to forms which are as 
unfitted for modern ornamentation as Ogham letters for 
modern books. The object of the new manual will, how- 
ever, be better explained in the author’s words :— 


The arts in which Christian Ireland excelled before the 
thirteenth century were the working and ornamentation of 
MSS., metalwork, stone-cutting, and building. It is, therefore, 
for those who practise these handicrafts in the present day that 
we hope to show the advantage of a close study of such of these 
ancient writings, relics, and monuments as have, through the 
energy and learning of our antiquaries, been discerned and 
preserved for our instruction. Two distinct benefits may be: 
drawn from this pursuit, the first being the development among 
our illuminators, goldsmiths, and stone-cutters of a higher 
standard of technical execution, of precision and delicacy of 
finish, than exists in the present day; the second and larger 
benefit, that of indicating to the designer or architect where he 
may find the salient points in works of ancient Irish art which 
distinguish it from that of other countries, which give it a 
native character, and which, when once fully seized, he can 
seize and graft upon his own design. Thus, he is enabled to 
take up the threads of the too early broken web of his country’s. 
arts, and weaving them into his own work, he can add the. 
distinction of an individual and native character to the forms of 
its future development. 


It is hardly necessary to say much about the character 
of the examples of style which are brought forward under 
Government sanction. Everyone knows that Celtic orna- 
ment is mainly constituted of coils of lines, which are twisted: 
and turned to an extent that must excite wonder for 
the patience of the men who could produce them, and it 
may be pity for their lot who were compelled to spend their 
days in the evolution of such labyrinths. The qualities 
which distinguish art from mechanic toil are absent. There. 
is as much thought in the machine turning of a watch-case. 
as in many of these pieces of ornamentation., The spaces. 
are, it is true, filled with forms which cannot offend, and as. 
long as geometry is supposed to rule decoration, the negative 
virtue of inoffensiveness will count for something. But. 
ornament of that kind could only be obtained where 
labour was very cheap, and it was not necessary to execute. 
orders with dispatch. Let anyone think of the long period. 
which was devoted to one of the pages in the “ Book of 
Kells,” the “ Book of Durrow,” or the other manuscripts. 
illustrated in the South Kensington handbook, and then 
ask if it is reasonable to expect any of the modern illumina- 
tors in Dublin and Belfast to produce an address or 
memorial of that kind in a similar manner for a mode- 
rate sum? It is an impossibility, and all that can be. 
performed is to give equal effect with less elaboration. 
But South Kensington and its handbook are against any 
attempts at that kind. There is to bea higher standard. 
of execution, precision, and delicacy, and the scribe, stone-- 
cutter, or architect is to be sacrificed to the development of 
a lapsed form of art because it is called national. 

It would, we suppose, be considered indecorous if we. 
asked the South Kensington authorities who have chosen to. 
attempt the revival of this old world fashion in art whether 
the time that has to be spent on the mysterious knots which, 
like the witches in “ Macbeth,” ‘“ do go about, about,” might. 
not be occupied to more advantage? With all the dexterity 
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seen in the drawings, and which has produced “ Os that will 
compare with Grorro’s, it is impossible to find a form that 
indicates elementary power in freehand drawing. The 
faces might have been drawn by babies, and the repre- 
sentation of any other living thing suggests beings that could 
not have been derived from Nature. We may admire the 
manuscripts as curiosities and as tests of patience which 
few could sustain in the present age, but whatever may 
be the concession to Irish weaknesses in carrying out a 
policy, do not let us attempt to turn the world backwards 
by the imitation of forms which are as unmeaning as the 
“flourishes ” of a modern writing-master. 

The ancient Irish metalwork, as seen in bell-cases, 
crosses, and jewellery, might be called a translation of the 
scribe’s penmanship in a more enduring material. There is 
no denying that the delicacy of the ornament could not be 
surpassed by the lace-maker, and, as in the manuscripts, the 
arrangement of the divisions is skilfully treated. But the 
elements of the ornamentation must always be considered 
as ultra archaic, and they have the disadvantage of offering 
little scope for improvement. The Celtic craftsmen made 
as perfect interlacements as human fingers can forms, and we 
cannot hope to surpass them. In one sense, it is to be 
regretted that they were content to restrict themselves to 
fields that could be measured by inches. The circles, 
curves, twistings of lines and serpents, and the other 
elements of the ornament are to be found in the work of 
most of the peoples of Europe ; but after a time the artists 
were tempted to utilise their skill on nobler work. The 
Irishmen, on the contrary, were content to keep on elaborat- 
ing their tiny conventionalities, as if they were blind to the 
infinite variety of objects which called for representation. 
Their highest efforts are to be found in serpentine forms— 
that is, the class of things from which Ireland is exempt. 

In the sculpture, where they had ampler space, the feeble- 
ness of the native artists becomes more apparent. They 
do not seem to have sought models for either men or 
animals. Legs and arms are lengthened, like the dragons 
in the illuminated manuscripts, and if the heads do not 
grow beneath the shoulders, at least it was not thought 
necessary to introduce necks to support them. 

The primitive art of most countries is, we know, full of 
errors, but that of Ireland is distinguished by the in- 
difference to accuracy in cases where it is possible to 
have a standard. ‘The defects are, of course, largely 
owing to the importance which was given to conventionalised 
forms. The artists grew accustomed to a mode of repre- 
sentation which needed no comparison with a model, and 
was, therefore, suited to an easy-going race, and ended 
by considering figures of sacred beings as coming within 
the conyentionalising process. Instead of growing into a 
great school of art the Early Christian ornamentists of 
Ireland remained for centuries in a state of comparative 
uniformity, which, however excellent as a quality of a 
machine, is unworthy of men and especially of artists. 

Works which have so little power about them are an odd 
sort of inspiration to put before the country at a time when 
foreign competition is at its strongest, and we are all 
expected to be on the alert. But we suppose South 
Kensington admires Celtic work because it possesses so many 
departmental characteristics. ‘That ornament is involved 
and circumlocutory, it is opposed to expedition and is 
without relation to life, it scorns progress and has a 
tendency to become fossilised, its lines envelope every- 
thing like red tape, its least effect is costly, and its purpose 
is a mystery. All the united power of the emblem makers 
could not devise forms that would be more expressive of the 
spirit of the administration, with its inextricable coils and 
trumpets under which art is forced to exist. 

It is strange that men who were capable of fashion- 
ing things like the brooches, croziers, and crosses, could not 
exercise some little influence upon the forms of the churches, 
The primitive oratories and monastic cells which re- 
present architectural art in the handbook of the Depart- 
ment hardly show more constructive skill than a heap of 
peat. Stone is abundant throughout Ireland, and it was 
not more difficult to pile undressed layers until they formed 
a sort of domical structure than to make a hayrick. There 
was no great intellect needed for the discovery that it was 
well to use a large stone over the narrow opening which 
served for a door, and that, if a second were available, the 


risks of defective building would be diminished. Vet it is 
possible that in the seventh century, when the splendid 
“Book of Kells” was being illuminated, the churches had 
not gone far beyond so simple a type of construction. Ata 
later time, when buildings were directed by men who were 
acquainted with the practice of architecture in England and 
on the Continent, it is evident they were hampered by the 
prejudice which in Ireland will never allow the ancient to 
become obsolete. The revolutions in taste which elsewhere 
created the Gothic periods were only partially felt, or were 
made the occasion for a further commingling of old and 
new forms, which will always be a puzzle to students whose 
ideas are derived from examples in other countries where the 
logic of art was recognised. But with all the anomalies 
which the buildings exhibit the author of the Department 
handbook believes that it is still possible to create one which, 
while Irish in form as in materials, will also be perfect. Here 
is the vision of the future, in which art students can see 
where they are to seek for perfection: — 


An Irish church of the future, as it may be foreseen, is a 
lofty, ark-shaped building with a singularly steep roof; the 
style is Irish Romanesque, a round-arched western doorway 
of five orders surmounted by a canopy enriched with sculpture, 
round-headed windows set in frames of delicately incised 
mouldings. Pillars, plain or twisted, rise at the corners of the 
building, and support a cornice running round the summit of 
the walls, from which gargoyles and sculptured heads project. 
Within, the repose of the solemn round-arched style is rather 
enhanced than interfered with by the modestly-applied and 
delicately-felt ornaments that enrich the orders of the arches 
or the surface of the walls. The mural painter may repeat the 
arcades and follow the architectural compositions of the grand 
pages of the Eusebian canons in the “ Book of Kells,” and fill 
the spaces between these columns with Scriptural subjects such 
as are found in the panels of the High Crosses, while the 
furniture of the church, the books, the bookbindings, bells, 
shrines, and croziers might well repeat the delicate work of the 
Irish goldsmith of antiquity, and the two-handled chalice on 
the altar be none the less sacred because it preserved the 
chaste and lovely form that has come down to us from the Irish 
church of the ninth century. 


If the handbook could be taken as no more than 
an exposition of Early Christian art in Ireland, it would 
merit our unstinted approbation. Miss Srokers is an 
enthusiast, who has gone through more toil to gain exact 
knowledge of a difficult subject than would suffice to make 
a company of ordinary archeologists. From the wild 
theories which fill so many works on the subject the hand- 
book is free. But the excellence that is seen in descriptions 
and criticisms may prevent many readers from observing the 
danger of those parts in which a kind of art is set up for 
imitation that, like so much that is called national, can only 
bring ruin to those who believe init. It would be as wise to 
revive the Brehon Laws or the square iron bells as the 
labyrinths of the Celtic ornamentists. With all its power, 
South Kensington can never make them profitable to 
its students, 


THE TOMB OF ROBERT BRUCE. 


A MEETING was lately held in Dunfermline for the pur: 

pose of obtaining funds to erect a memorial of some kind 
over the tomb of King Robert the Bruce in Dunfermline Abbey. 
The committee lately decided that the memorial should take 
the form of a memorial brass. Dr. Rowand Anderson there- 
upon sent a letter, in which he said :— 

“JT am clearly of opinion that the proposal to lay downa 
brass as a memorial of King Robert the Bruce should be 
abandoned for the following reasons :—1st. A memorial brass 
to a king is unknown in the history of art. There are brasses 
to knights, ecclesiastics, and citizens, but I do not know of an 
instance of such a thing being used to mark the resting-place 
of aking. 2nd. A brass is not of sufficient importance, and the 
art employed in the production of it, however elaborate, does 
not rank with that employed on a sculptured memorial, and, 
consequently, has not the same value as a work of art. I 
would suggest as a more appropriate memorial a sculptured 
slab of marble. This would be let into the floor, and would be 
flush with it, same as a brass. It can be walked over, and 
would not prevent in any way the church arrangements being 
carried on as at present. On this slab there would be a full- 
length figure of the king in the armour of the period (early 
fourteenth century), enclosed in a rich canopy, and with a lion 
at his feet, all in low relief. Probably the deepest part would 
not be more than one inch. Round the margin of it would be 
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a space for the inscription. The slab would be selected for its 
hardness, and would likely be blue Sicilian or black marble, 
and about 8 feet long and 3 feet 6 inches broad. Such a 
memorial slab as I indicate was not an unusual one in the 
days of King Robert the Bruce. There are some old examples 
in stone at lona and in some of the very old churchyards in 
Scotland, and there are many magnificent ones still to be seen in 
the churches of Flanders, France, Germany, and Italy.” 

Dr. Anderson stated that an appropriate memorial of the 
kind he suggested could be obtained for 300/. The committee 
adopted the following resolution :—‘‘ That it be remitted to the 
sub-committee to consider the statements made in Dr. Ander- 
son’s letter, with power, if they find it desirable, to substitute a 
sculptured marble slab for the monumental brass, and to pro- 
ceed with the necessary arrangements.” 
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PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


Tes Metropolitan Board of Works have approved the 
following report of the Works and General Purposes 
Committee, presented by Mr. George Edwards (Deputy 
Chairman of the Board) :—“ The question of dealing with the 
vacant spaces at Piccadilly is one of great importance, and has 
occupied the attention of your committee for a considerable 
period. As the Board are aware, the smaller of the two spaces 
has for some time past been paved over the whole of its surface 
and used by the public, but the larger piece of land has hitherto 
been hoarded in. Your committee recently decided, under the 
authority of the general reference to them by the Board to 
carry out the provisions of the Metropolitan Street Improve- 
ments Act, 1877, that this piece of ground should be kept as 
an open space. They have also given directions for the paving 
of the entire plot, and for the reservation in its centre of a space 
for the erection of a statue or other work of art, should the 
Board hereafter determine to sanction its being devoted to that 
purpose. With regard to the application of the vestry of St. 
James’s, it appears to your committee, while fully sensible of 
ihe importance of providing adequate public accommodation 
in populous parts, that neither of the spaces referred to is 
suitable for the purpose, and they accordingly recommend 
that the vestry be informed that the Board, after a careful 
consideration of the subject, are not prepared to comply with 
their request.” 


TESSERZ. 


Advice to Art Students. 
B, ReeHAVDGN;: 


A MAN in the early part of his existence should impregnate 

his mind with principles and science, and not suffer him- 
self to do anything but what he can account for and do again. 
Rather suffer the imputation of tedious anxiety and dull 
stupidity, by carefully investigating, that you may one day give 
vent to your feelings with furious certainty, than for the childish 
gratification of hastening before the public send your fancies 
into the world expressed with all the impudence of imbecile 
inexperience. Much of the spirit of a first fancy may evaporate, 
and labour be too apparent; let it be so. You are every day 
raising a fabric that, according to the principles of things, will 
not easily fall, by choosing none but the strong bricks to lay at 
the fcundation. Never be frightened from your plan, if it be 
the result of principle and meditation, by the remarks of un- 
thinking folly, or be urged to impatience to convince mankind 
of your talents before you have in some degree perfected the 
acquirements necessary to express them. There are men who 
study nothing but anatomy, because anatomy is useful. This 
is the abuse of acquirement: proceed; if you proceed, you 
must arrive at last. You may be taken off in your journey. 
This is the chance of life. But surely it is better, as there is 
chance, to be taken off after having done your best than in the 
midst of unexecuted projects and promised amendment. You 
hear some students say of themselves, “If they did not do 
it at once, they could never do it by study.” If they did it 
at once, we should tremble at their inspiration, and relinquish 
the art in despair, But when you may exhaust yourself, with 
pointing out error and exemplifying defect, to hear them talk 
that unless they did it at once they could never do it by study, 
meaning, of course, that they have done it, is really lamentable. 
I have always observed that those who affect not to study and 
investigate do investigate in some degree. If it is absurd, 
why do it at all? You are an inspired man, you are full of 
beauties, you are pregnant with resources. Why do you look at 
a limb, at a head, or Michel Angelo, or the Greeks? “ iI 
am a little defective,” say they, “how many can find it out? 
If I am ignorant, how many can discover it?” If this was the 
principle that actuated men of genius, who would ever have 
risen above mediocrity? It is the refinement of things un- 


susceptible to unscientific experience that distinguishes great 
men from other human beings. It was by delicate beauties the 
Greeks reached the top, and the moderns will not equal 
or outstrip them but by similar exhibitions of attentive 
investigation and deep research. 


Beauty in Architecture. 


Q. DE QUINCY. 

Much of the beauty displayed in buildings depends upon 
the form of the plans on which they are erected ; but there 
must be many other causes co-operating to render them 
beautiful to our senses. A circular building, forming an har- 
monious composition of parts, with its columns, entablature, 
and whatever other ornaments may be introduced, continued 
all round it in regular succession, being best calculated to raise 
the mind and afford pleasure to the imagination, is of all others 
the most beautiful. It is the uniformity and succession of parts 
in this instance which produces the beautiful ; and, for this 
reason, the ancient heathen temples, which were frequently 
round, or of some other regular form, and adorned by a range 
of uniform columns on every side, have gained the admiration 
of all posterity. From the same cause, also, a regular con- 
tinuation of arches, or rows of lofty clustered pillars, such as 
those which are placed down the aisles in some of our old 
cathedrals, cannot fail to excite ideas of the beautiful. A col- 
lection of similar forms, arranged in regular order, gives the 
idea of design, and, consequently, of beauty ; but it is obvious 
that were these same forms placed together, without any order 
or expression of design and character, the beauty would be no 
longer apparent, and that we should consider the production 
merely as the work of chance. Of all figures, those in which 
there is uniformity combined with variety are the most likely to 
excite in the mind the ideas of beauty, but agreeable concep- 
tions of objects may arise from other distinct properties, which 
are more or less pleasing to the imagination. According to 
the compound ratio of uniformity and variety is the beautiful 
in objects, for where the uniformity of bodies is the same, or 
equal, the beauty is as the variety, and vice versd. Now, if we 
compare the different kinds of bodies which we meet with in 
regular figures with what is found to extend through the more 
complex species of substances, we shall prove this to be an 
axiom. It has been already observed that a circular building 
exceeds every other in point of beauty ; but this can only hold 
good where a circle was intended, and it cannot be asserted 
that the nearer any polygon approaches the circle, the more 
beautiful it is, for when the number of sides is much increased, 
the proportion of them to the radius of the circle to which they 
belong is so small, that they lose the beauty presented by a 
succession of equal surfaces, without acquiring that of the con- 
tinued surface of the circle. It follows, therefore, as a dedu- 
cible truth, that regular solids, having an equal number of plain 
surfaces, rank next to circular bodies in regard to beauty, 
because they please the eye by a succession of regular forms, 
and create ideas of symmetry and completeness among the 
parts. Regularity is one great source of beauty, on account of 
its suggesting the ideas of fitness and propriety, which have 
always a greater connection with orderly and well-proportioned 
forms than with those which appear not constructed according 
to any certain rule. Regularity would, however, degenerate 
into monotony if it were not relieved by variety. This quality 
owes its power of creating beauty to the judicious or injudicious 
manner in which it is contrasted with its opposite property. No 
one would affirm that a poem which indicates a want of variety 
in cadence was either beautiful or musical. In like manner, a 
building which presented the same unvaried appearance 
throughout would so completely tire the eye that we should find 
it impossible to call it beautiful. Such a building would 
resemble a barren moor or sandy desert, where nothing offers 
itself to gratify the mind of the beholder or break the weari- 
some uniformity of the scene. 


Early English Bridges. 
E, CRESY. 

We have no evidence of any bridges of consequence being 
erected previous to the Norman conquest, and the names of our 
principal towns on the banks of rivers having the word “ ford” 
attached to them seems to confirm the opinion that none existed. 
Following the course of the Watling Street or great Roman 
road over the Medway, we meet with Aylesford; over the 
Darent, Dartford; the Cray, Crayford; the Ravensbourne, 
Deepford ; and so with most other rivers in England. The 
capital in all probability would first have a bridge in preference 
to a ferry, which is noticed over the Thames. We have an 
account of a timber bridge constructed by Ethelred in 1002, 
which lasted many years, and also of another built in 1165. 
The first stone bridge was begun in 1176, by the celebrated 
Peter of Colechurch, who continued the work during the reigns 
of Henry II., Richard I., until the second year of the reign of 
King John; when he died, and was buried in the crypt of the 
chapel erected over the centre pier. It appears to have been 
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the custom with the society called the Brothers of the Bridge, 
when any member died during the superintendence of any 
important work, to have his remains entombed within the 
structure; and as all great bridges were provided with a 
chapel and crypt, every means was afforded for the perform- 
ance of the annual rites that were usually instituted. The great 
bridge at Avignon, when built by S. Benezet, or Johannes 
Benedictus, the first brother and founder of the order, had such 
a chapel, where he was buried in 1222. This stone bridge was 
926 feet in length, 15 feet in width, and 60 feet in height above 
the level of the water. It contained a drawbridge, and nineteen 
broad pointed arches, with massive piers, varying in solidity from 
25 to 34 feet, raised upon strong elm piles, covered with thick 
planks, bolted together. Timber bridges of very simple con- 
struction were long made use of over the wide rivers in England, 
but no skill was exhibited in the framing, nor any further 
mechanical principle than that of strength; trees, merely 
squared, were laid side by side at right angles with the stream, 
supported on a single row of perpendicular piles, or several 
rows parallel to each other, capped and cross-braced, and 
sometimes planked over to the height that the water rose, the 
space between being filled in with stones. The roadway was 
cross-planked, covered with chalk and gravel, and frequently 
required repair, in consequence of the air not being admitted to 
the upper side of the planking. It would be an endless task to 
enumerate all the bridges erected in England by the Free- 
masons of the Middle Ages; many were built, as has been 
observed, in the same manner as the vaults of the chapter- 
houses and cathedral churches ; after the piers were carried 
above the level of the stream, ribs of stone spanned the open- 
ing from one pier to the other, and supported a rubble con- 
struction laid above them, an arrangement combining both 
economy and convenience. In subsequent instances we see 
one or more rings of voussoirs spanning a river, upon which 
slabs of stone are laid, and the bridge completed ; but it must 
be borne in mind that such ribs only serve the purpose of 
centres, and cannot have the strength of our modern bridges, 
where a wedge-like form is given to every portion of the stone. 
After the reign of Henry VIII. bridge-building underwent a 
considerable change ; timber constructions again became very 
common, and some of the principal rivers were crossed by 
them. In the year 1636 Inigo Jones erected a bridge at Llan- 
wast, in Denbighshire, after the method practised in Italy, 
which was the model for some of the succeeding structures. 


How to Restore a Church. 
sir, G,.G. Scorr, R.A, 


The external stonework would be so far repaired as is 
necessary to bring out the architectural forms where seriously 
decayed and mutilated, and to render the structure of the walls 
sound and durable. This would be done, not on a wholesale 
principle such as could be described in.a specification, but in a 
tentative and gradual manner: first replacing the stones which 
are entirely decayed, and rather feeling one’s way, and trying 
how little will do, than going on any bold system. Every new 
stone will thus be a perfect transcript of that which it replaces, 
and this will, as far as possible, extend to its dimensions and 
the mode of workmanship ; for there is a character even in the 
proportions of ashlar stones, still more in the mode of working 
them. Where a part is wholly or in any great degree wanting, 
it is questionable whether it would be supplied beyond the 
extent of existing evidence ; when later features have been in- 
terpolated, it is yet more questionable whether they would be 
removed. Such questions must depend upon circumstances, 
such as the merits of the original and the interpolation, and 
upon the question whether the latter is in a state to demand 
thorough reparation, and whether the original features pre- 
ponderate and give their character to the building. Such 
questions, too, would have been entered upon with a strong 
leaning against alteration, and this would show itself clearly in 
the result. The interior would, it is true, be divested of its 
whitewash ; but where this would not come off by fair means 
it will be more or less left on, for a little discolouration of the 
stone is of infinitely less moment than the obliteration of the 
ancient tooling, so that in cleaning it no hard tool must ever 
be brought to bear upon its surface. Where the stonework 
had been coloured or decorated in distemper the traces 
of this would be preserved with a loving care, no matter 
how indistinct or fragmentary they may be. The plaster- 
ing may to some extent be renewed; but wherever the 
old colouring could be preserved portions of the plastering 
would be left, and the new would be, like the old, thin, and not 
projecting beyond the stone dressings. The roofs, if ancient, 
will have been studiously repaired, so as to preserve every frag- 
ment which can be made to do its duty, even though the roofs 
may not be of the original date or pitch. The floor, though 
levelled and made free from damp, will retain all its monu- 
mental slabs in their true places, and the remainder will be 
made in a great degree subordinate to them, and of the 
material which, so far as can be ascertained, was before used, 


whether stone or tile. If old encaustic tiles remain, they will 
receive all due honour and protection, and new ones will be 
founded on their patterns. The seating will probably be the 
carrying out of such parts of the old seating as may have 
remained, all old screens, &c. &c., being carefully pre- 
served, and that in their own proper places. Where ancient 
features, as niches, &c., have been ruthlessly destroyed, they 
will have been carefully traced out, and either exposed to view 
and left to speak for themselves, or, if sufficient traces are left 
and fragments found (which is often the case) to warrant it, 
they will have been studiously and with religious accuracy 
restored to their original forms, no old part being disturbed, 
and every old fragment worked in. The fragments of old 
stained glass would retain each its own place, and if new glass 
be introduced where such remains exist, it will be made 
to carry out the design which they suggest. In a word, 
the old church will, by a studious and tentative process, have 
been brought into a seemly state without any smartening up of 
old weather-beaten surfaces, and without any loss of ancient or 
traditional character; while in such fittings or necessary 
features as there was no ancient guide for, it will be felt that 
the restorer united the ability to carry out the spirit of the old 
work with a desire to limit himself to the smallest possible 
sphere in the exercise of it. 


Construction of the Colosseum. 
S. SMIRKE, R.A, 


I cannot refrain from expressing my persuasion that the very 
ablest practical mason of the present day might study with 
great profit the jointing, bonding, and bedding of this mass of 
masonry, while the brickwork is equally admirable; the 
dexterous economy of labour by which rubble-work, consisting 
of broken fragments of stone embedded in Pozzolana cement, 
is strengthened by an artful introduction of bonding courses of 
brick, these bricks being often of very considerable size, and 
always of excessive hardness. All this union of economy of 
labour with the utmost strength is indeed well calculated to 
excite the admiration of every practical eye; yet this wise 
economy of labour and materials, which is apparent throughout, 
was never allowed to interfere with that stability of workman- 
ship which was evidently a paramount consideration with the 
builders. The three-quarter columns, for example, of which 
there are on the exterior so great a multitude, are not built as 
insulated blocks of stone applied to the surface of the wall for 
the mere sake of ornament, but are built in and bonded with 
the general masonry of the walls, contributing therefore to their 
strength quite as much as to their embellishment : in fact, the 
very reverse of what was very commonly the case with the 
slender shafts of Medizeval architecture, which were often 
inserted to give lightness and richness of effect to the pier 
against which they stand, serving, it is true, to convey to the 
mind’s eye the idea of support to the corresponding members of 
the archivolts, and continue down their lines, but not practically 
forming any real integral part of the pier or jamb against which 
they stand. That this was, at all events, often the case is obvious 
from the fact that there are few Medieval buildings that have 
not been more or less deprived, either by natural decay or 
by violence, of their slender hook-shafts ; the arch moulding 
which was made apparently to rest on them remaining never- 
theless perfectly unaffected by the removal of them. It must 
be remembered that in their working the column as an integral 
part of the wall behind it, as is, I believe, invariably done at 
the Colosseum, a considerable amount of extra labour and 
some loss of material were incurred by thus sinking the circular 
shaft out of the solid block—a labour and waste, however, 
which appear never to have been heeded when the perfect 
stability of the work was in question. These columns, thus 
constructed, act strictly and effectively as buttresses, giving 
great lateral support, while they so largely contribute to the 
ornamentation of the structure. In like manner we see the 
vast blocks of stone forming the entablatures tailed into and 
bonding with the rest of the masonry-—not merely laid upon 
the pillars to convey the idea of construction, but really form- 
ing an essential part of the wall masonry. It is, indeed, very 
manifest that extreme durability was ever a foremost considera- 
tion in the mind of those able Roman masons. A curious 
instance of this feeling occurs in the construction of the steps 
of the numerous public staircases. Being open, and therefore 
constantly exposed to the weather, it is obvious that had the 
steps been simply laid on each other in the usual way nowa- 
days, the wet would have been liable to penetrate or be driven 
through the joints ; and so in the course of years the gradual 
but constant penetration of wet would have injuriously affected 
the vaults and arches beneath on which these steps were laid. 
To prevent this a very ingenious and, I should imagine, a very 
effectual contrivance was devised, consisting of a sinking cut 
into the face of the tread, where the riser of the step beds upon 
the tread of the step beneath it, which sinking was made to 
receive a Covering, or what workmen call a listing, of mastic or 
cement of some kind, well calculated effectually to exclude wet. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In answer to the advertisement for an inspector of drawn 
ing under the Melbourne Government, which appeared in 
The Architect, no less than one hundred and forty applica- 
tions were sent in to the Agent-General. So large a number 
suggests the immense amount of ability which is available in 
this country. The Agent-General considered it was wise to 
consult the Science and Art Department on the subject. 
On Tuesday the candidates were informed that Mr. G. 
Simpson, master of the West London School of Art, had 
been selected to fill the appointment. The salary is 8o0ol. 
a year, and the engagement is for five years certain. 


Wrrs the new year appeared another weekly professional 
paper in Paris, which bears the title of Architecture. The 
second number contains a translation of an article on “ Study 
and Labour in France” that appeared in this journal, and 
for which thanks are offered as an expression of goodwill to 
Frenchmen. In the same number is the address which M. 
Paut SEDILLE delivered at the burial of the late M. 
GuNEpIn, the architect, on the 6th inst., and the first part 
of the paper on “ Polychromatic Decoration” which was 
read in Conduit Street. 


Tue American architects are not to stand alone as 
founders of prizes in Paris. One of their countrymen, a 
Mr. Lousert, who dwells in that city, has offered sufficient 
“rentes” to establish a triennial prize of 3,000 frs., which 
will be at the disposal of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres for the rewarding of essayists. But in the 
arrangements Mr. Louperr is hardly so generous to the 
French as the architects. ‘The sole stipulation on their part 
is that the competitors for their prize are to be Frenchmen. 
Mr. Lousert does not limit the competitors to any one 
nationality, but he stipulates that the subject proposed to them 
is always to relate to North or South America, and to such 
subjects as history, historical geography, archeology, ethno- 
graphy, philology, and numismatics. According to another 
condition of the donor, a copy of the essay which gains the 
prize is to be sent to the Columbia College at New York, 
and a second to the New York Historical Society. 


Iv is understood in Paris that, owing tc the satisfactory 
condition of the finances of the United States, there will be 
a great reduction if not an abolition of the prohibitive 
duties on works of art which are imported from Europe. 
The French artists were the principal sufferers under the 
impost, which seemed the more inequitable as they were 
always kindly to any American students who lived in Paris. 
Indignation led to a proposition for excluding Americans 
from the ateliers, but it was never enforced. 


In taking John Dalton Collecting Marshfire Gas asa 
subject for a mural painting, Mr. Mapox Brown is bringing 
his Manchester Town-hall series nearer to our time, Datron 
is not only an important figure in the history of science, but 
he set an example of what can be done with limited means. 
His discovery of what the French call atomicité, or the law 
of definite proportions in chemistry, has transformed that 
science by providing a basis for the doctrine of affinities. 
It had also the immense advantage of furnishing a measur- 
able proof for results. DaLron’s discoveries were accom- 
plished with means that were as simple as BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN’s, Mr. Mapox Brown represents the philo- 
sopher engaged in stirring the mud of a stagnant pool in 
order that an attendant boy may, by securing the bubbles, 
fill a bottle with the marsh-gas. The experiment is watched 
with wonder by a group of children. The picture will, like 
its eight companions, help the Manchester folks to realise 
the interest of the history of their district. Mr. Mapox 
Brown has departed in painting it from the use of the 
spirit fresco which he recommended for adoption. In order 
that there might be no doubt of its success, he had the 
faces of the panels to be filled rubbed down with gritstone 
to give a key, and to insure absorbency the surface was 


well heated by gas prior to receiving the first coat. Wax 
varnish was also used to gain an even surface with colours 
which after drying varied in glossiness. After all the trouble 
he took in the preparation of the wall surface and colours, 
it appears that Mr. Mapox Brown has painted his last 
picture on canvas. This is disappointing to everyone who 
believed in the possibility of having fresco paintings in 
England. Few painters have the patience of Mr. Mabox 
Brown, and if he cannot succeed, what hope of a_ better 
result can remain ? 


Tue Swiss engineers are now engaged in plans for 
utilising the water power of the country by transforming it 
into electric force. M. ZscHOKKE proposes to use the 
waters of the Limmat, in Argovie, for that purpose. The 
construction of a big dam at one part of the course will 
cause a great fall, which will enable power to be created 
that can be turned to account in many industrial enter- 
prises. Another engineer, M. Srruve, has already pre- 
pared a scheme for dealing with the fall of the Rhine at 
Rheinfelden, and his plans have been acquired by Colonel 
Fret. A convention has been entered into for the execu- 
tion of the works, which it is expected will create motive 
power that can be applied over a large district. The 
Rhine is also to be employed in working the machinery of 
a great metallurgical establishment at Schaffhausen, where 
aluminium and other metals will be produced. The Swiss 
examples might well be followed in Ireland, which is its 
rival in the possession of extraordinary water-power. 


Mr. SHaw and Mr. Cores appear to be converting 
Scotland to a belief in the advantages which arise from a 
connection between the plumbers of that country and the 
Plumbers’ Company. A few days ago they attended a 
meeting in the fair city of Perth, and there was a general 
resolve to obtain the certificates of the Company. One of 
the speakers shrewdly put the case, when he said, “‘ The 
London society was at the ‘lug of the law,’ and could do 
more for the trade than any organisation in Scotland. Be- 
sides, if they joined the London Company it would keep them 
more in touch with any advancement that might be made 
in this science, for, as London was the metropolis of the 
country, they might reasonably look there for any advances. 
Then the young men might have to go into England, and 
this diploma would be an introduction to every place in 
England, without which they might have a difficulty in 
getting a situation there.” It appears that the Company 
have agreed to contribute towards the expenses of technical 
classes in Dundee, St. Andrews, and elsewhere, and, under 
these circumstances, it is not likely that any small local 
society will be able to compete with a Company which can 
offer so many advantages to its Associates. 


THE death is announced of M. pE Beaumont, who 
was one of the most charming of the French water-colour 
painters. He recognised that the art gave scope for more 
phantasy than is possible in oil, and his drawings were not 
only admirable in modelling and colour, but showan invention 
which might be called poetic. What, for instance, could be 
more pleasing than the drawing which appeared in the first 
or second exhibition of the French Society of Water-Colour 
Artists, where an infantile satyr and a kid were testing their 
relative powers of endurance by knocking heads together ? 
M. bE BEaumonr received the honours of the Salon as 
an oil-painter, but his reputation is likely to rest upon the 
drawings which he produced in his later years. 


WE regret to have to announce the death of Mr. WILLIAM 
Brass, who was among the best known of London builders, 
and who was a worthy representative of the trade in the ~ 
Court of Common Council. Mr. Brass was born in 1813, 
and by birth was a citizen, for his father was also a member 
of the Corporation. He executed several large works in the 
metropolis, and was most zealous in the discharge of civic 
business. He was connected with many of the institutions 
of London, and his experience and probity made him a 
most valued adviser. His loss will be widely felt. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A RENAISSANCE FETE: THE CONCERT. 


“7 “HE plate now published is the companion to one 

is which appeared in last week’s number. It will be 
seen that the arrangement is similar, and equal skill is 
shown in dealing with the architectural elements. The 
pilasters and constructional architecture of Prince NARISCH- 
KINE’s palace, which might be supposed to become an 
impediment to decorative effects, are made to have a 
relation with the painted scene, but one which does not 
overstep the limits of true art. The training which 
M. GALLAND received in an architect’s office is turned to 
good account in the treatment of the architectural details, 
which almost vie with the figures in attracting admiration. 
It is rare to find two decorative works which have so much 
of the architecturesque about them. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY, 


NO. 137.-A BERYL SHRINE. 
NO. 133,-CLYDE TRUST BUILDING, GLASGOW. 


MR. HOLL, R.A. ON THE STUDY OF ART. 


N Saturday Mr. Frank Holl, R.A., presided at the dis- 
tribution of prizes obtained by the students of the Sutton 
Coldfield Art Class, which was formed in 1886. In the course 
of his address Mr. Holl said that the first principle of art was 
to be certain of what one was going to put down on paper before 
making a mark ; to see exactly what was going to be repro- 
duced in order to avoid purposeless lines, and that each touch 
should be placed with a meaning to the end. The question of 
talent and natural gift for art could soon be found out in 
beginners, and he advised all who found their interest in it 
dying out to at once give it up. But those of a plodding 
determination had a chance of success, and he recommended 
them to go on. The responsibility of the master was very 
grave, for it was in the early training that the first seeds of 
goodness and wrong-doing were sown, and it was precisely the 
same in the adoption of a vocation. The student, too, should 
endeavour to be worthy of his teacher; he should endeavour to 
draw as faithfully as possible, and try over and over again 
until he honestly believed that he could not make it better. 
Genius had, the President added, been truly expressed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as being the power of taking pains, and he 
believed that when enthusiasm was aroused that one took pains 
with his work. The work he saw around him was most satis- 
factory, and some of the drawings from flowers were rendered 
with special care and industry. He was glad to see such pains- 
taking in the faithful outlines. In more advanced schools he 
had found a tendency, especially when dealing with light and 
shade, to spend too much time in brilliant execution. The 
principle they had to attend to was to produce a very correct 
outline. Some of the pupils would no doubt in a short time try 
their skill in original conceptions, and in doing so they entered 
into the principle of invention, which was practically observa- 
tion, The study of nature by observation would give them a 
knowledge of life and character, and the practice should be 
commenced from the time they began to draw. They would 
be then far more likely to place, with good effect, their own 
original conceptions upon canvas. A proof of this was to be 
seen in the works of the great masters. In the matter of selec- 
tion he advised them to cultivate a high tone of thought, and 
endeavour to select subjects which were worthy to be worked. 
Taste was improved and cultivated by an earnest attention to 
the works of the great masters. Sometimes young students, 
and some old artists too, flushed with the admiration and 
praises of their admirers, began to think at last that they were 
wondrously clever, and that the young school was the thing ; 
but, in plain truth, they were only at the bottom of the ladder, 
for the old school was far higherup than they. Hereminded young 
students that they were never more impatient of directions than 
during the period when they were most in need of them. He 
was not sure that it was good to make a laborious and highly- 
finished copy of the old masters, for time in many cases had so 
obliterated the actual hindling of the master that a young and 
inexperienced student was more likely to copy the dirt of ages ; 
but, on the other hand, he thought making sketches of great 
compositions, as notes only, for the study of light and shade 
and arrangement of colour and composition, was good practice, 
so as to learn how the authors, by their selections and cultivated 
taste, produced such wondrous result. To lay down any law 
or rule on painting was not practicable beyond the certain rules 
such as the necessity of solid painting, glazing, &c., but having 


acquired a knowledge of those rules, the student should not 
be ruled by them, but only use them with discretion—making 
use of them whenever they could assist him, but using his own 
judgment. His rule was to try and represent the person before 
him at the very first sitting, and he was very careful as to the 
exact position of the features in relation to each other. The 
rules of colour were prompted by what was before the student ; 
knowledge, power, and observation, and taste, with a study of 
the works of the greatest painters, would all. help to a higher 
sense. In conclusion, he strongly advised students not to 
neglect the opportunity of painting heads life-size. 


THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF ART. 


|e report for the year 1886-87 states that the number of 
students under instruction during the year was in the 
male school 459, and in the female school 325, in all784. In the 
national competition the Board have to express regret that no 
gold medal has this year been awarded to any student in the 
Edinburgh School of Art. There are, however, only twelve 
gold medals annually given by the Science and Art Department 
for competition in all the branches of art taught in all the 
schools of art in the United Kingdom. It was a matter, there- 
fore, not only of surprise, but of congratulation, that this school 
has been so fortunate as to have gained no less than seven gold 
medals during the course of the last eight years. The reason 
why the school has not obtained a gold medal this year is that 
no gold medal has this year been awarded by the Department 
for drawing or painting from the antique, the special subjects in 
which the Board students have hitherto been so successful. 
The Board observe with pleasure that in the recent prize 
delivery of the Royal Scottish Academy Life School the suc- 
cessful students were all well-known former students of this 
school. Among the prize-winners the Board specially note the 
name of John Briggs, who divided the Chalmers Bursary with 
W. Marshall Brown. John Briggs was a student of the school 
for more than nine years. He succeeded Mr. William S. 
Black (also a former student) as draughtsman and furniture 
designer with Messrs. J. & T. Scott. His work in the school 
was distinguished by conscientious and diligent study ; he isa 
prominent example of a student who has carried out the prin- 
cipal aim and object which this school has in connection with 
art education. Instead of confining himself to a few general 
subjects, he applied himself to study art systematically and 
thoroughly in nearly all the branches taught in the school, and 
with the most successful results. Accordingly, he has gained a 
knowledge of art and its history such as few students appear to 
care to take the trouble to acquire. ‘The Board have also the 
pleasure to record the success of another former student, James 
B. Dunn, who was awarded the second prize for a design in 
competition last year in connection with the erection of the 
Edinburgh Free Library buildings. Mr. Dunn’s design was much 
admired when it was exhibited along with the other competitive 
plans for the library. The name of another former student, 
who has recently distinguished himself in the Royal Academy 
Schools in London, deserves special mention. It is that of 
Robert Weir Schultz, who gained the first prize for architecture 
for his design for a railway station, and for which he was 
awarded by the Academy a gold medal and a travelling 
studentship of 200/. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


N Monday evening the Rev. Canon Scott, vicar of St. 
John’s, Leeds, lectured before the members of the Leeds 

and Yorkshire Architectural Society on “The Transitional 
Periods of Gothic Architecture.” Mr. W. H. Thorp presided. 
The lecturer said that architecture could be divided into the 
two sections of the trabeated and arcuated—the architecture 
of the beam and that of the arch. The buildings of the early 
Hindoos, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans were of the former 
class ; and the introduction of the vertical or arcuated style was 
almost contemporaneous with the advent of Christianity. He 
first described the arcuated work of the Romanesque as com- 
prised in the Lombardic in Italy, the Byzantine in Con- 
stantinople, and the Norman north of the Alps. The special 
characteristics of the Norman style, as found in England, were 
the round arch with the cushion capital, the zigzag moulding, 
and the square abacus on which the arch rests. The transition 
from the rounded to the pointed arch arose out of constructive 
necessity, found continually in the new and improved style of 
building, which enabled architects to vault over different spaces, 
to economise materials, and to use thinner walls and piers, and 
to make up for the thrust of the pointed arch by buttresses. 
The first style of Gothic was the Early English, and was dis- 
tinguished by the pointed arch, the tooth ornament in the 
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mouldings, and the lancet lights in the windows, of which our 
finest examples are those of the north transept at York, the 
Beverley Minster, and the Salisbury Cathedral. The second 
transition was exemplified by the Decorated style, which was 
to be found in the origin and development of tracery in 
the windows and the change from plate to bar tracery. 
Quoting from Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
Ganon Scott described this beautiful development, and con- 
tinuing, said that the style lasted through the reigns of the 
three Edwards, and was divided into the geometrical and the 
curvilinear Decorated. From this point Gothic architecture 
rather deteriorated than advanced. The next transition was 
into the Perpendicular style, in which the tracery of the 
windows assumed vertical lines. Several of the noblest 
specimens of this style were described, and it was pointed out 
that this form lasted in varying phases up to the Reformation. 
The latest phase of this order was the Tudor work of 
Henry VII. From this time a debased form, known as the 
Elizabethan, and which was chiefly confined to domestic 
buildings, was in vogue during Elizabeth’s reign. A futile 
attempt was made to bring it back, even subsequent to the 
Rebellion, and some of the college chapels at Oxford and 
Cambridge afforded specimens of the Jacobean Gothic. It 
was quite possible to point out the exact time when the deca- 
dence commenced. It was superseded by the revival of the 
antique and pagan styles, commonly called the Renaissance. 
The invention of printing introduced to Christian Europe the 
ancient pagan authors, and so fascinating was this knowledge, 
gained for the first time, that the great idea which filled all 
minds was how most nearly to copy the ancients in their lives 
and modes and expressions of thought. Besides, the discovery 
of America, with its rich mines of precious metals, also so 
roused the avaricious in man that what had formerly been given 
to God was now spent in fitting out vessels of discovery and 
merchandise, so as to gather in the riches of other lands. It 
was quite incorrect to lay to the Reformation the decadence 
and degeneration of art, as the descent began two centuries 
prior to the Reformation, and the Renaissance had already 
entered on its existence before Henry VIII. defied the Pope. 
It was well known, too, that the last persons to take advan- 
tage of the Gothic revival in our day were the members of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, and that in Italy there was less of 
Medizeval Gothic to be found than in any other country. 

At the conclusion, on the motion of Mr. J. H. Greaves, 
seconded by Mr. W. Howgate, a vote of thanks was passed tu 


the lecturer. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


T the quarterly meeting of this Institute Mr. David 
A Thomson, president, in the chair, among other subjects 
of interest which were brought before the meeting, it was 
agreed to continue the prizes given by the Institute to the 
Haldane Academy for the encouragement of the architectural 
students attending the academy. The meeting considered the 
subject of registration of architects and engineers with refer- 
ence to the Bill to be brought before Parliament during the 
coming session. A letter which had been received from the 
Architects and Engineers’ Registration Act Committee, 
London, sending a petition to be signed by the members of 
the Institute in favour of the Bill, was read. It was then pro- 
posed by Mr. Ritchie, and seconded by the President, ‘‘ That 
the petition be returned to the promoters of the Bill, intimating 
that the Institute of Architects, Glasgow, object to the scope 
of the Bill extending to Scotland, and beg to intimate that if 
the Bill is proceeded with in its present form this Institute will 
oppose it.” Mr. Watson moved as an amendment, seconded 
by Mr. Skirving, “That the Institute of Architects of 
Glasgow decline to support the petition.” The amendment 
was carried. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


A. PAPER on “ Association and Federation” was read by 
i Mr. J. Murgatroyd, F.R.1I.B.A., at the third meeting of 
the session. There was a large attendance of members and 
visitors. Amongst those present were—Messrs. T. J. Flockton 
(president) in the chair, J. W. Connon (Leeds), J. D. Webster, 
C. Hadfield, J. B. Mitchell-Withers, J. T. Key, C.E., E. Holmes, 
J. Fawcett, J. Hall, J. T. Wheen, E. M. Gibbs, Thomas Winder, 
J. Clark, W. F. Hemsoll, J. Smith, A. F. Watson, J. M‘Inery, 
E. M‘Dougall, E. Winder, jun., W. F. Ragg, C. Gibson, G. F. 
Terry, A. J. Greenwood, H. W. Lockwood, W. Watkin, A. E. 
Turnell, C. B. Flockton, J. Norton, C. M. Hadfield, W. Potts, 
W. A. Hall, G. H. Genn, J. B. Mitchell-Withers, jun., J. E. 
Bruton, J. R. Wigfull, W. C. Fenton (hon. secretary), and 
others. In the course of an able and instructive address Mr. 
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architects and surveyors throughout the country. He showed 
the advantages that would follow—greater power in dealing 
with local authorities, builders’ associations, and reforming 
abuses which damage both architect and client, higher standard 
of professional education, &c. He deprecated Lord R. Churchill’s 
recent remarks at Newcastle with respect to architecture, and 
asserted that this branch of science and art was holding its own 
in the country. With regard to federation he showed that 
whilst association benefited individual members, federation 
benefited individual associations or societies. He urged the 
affiliation of all existing societies with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in London, and showed the advantage that 
would accrue to both the profession and the public generally. 
A discussion ensued, in which Mr. J. D. Webster, Mr. J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers, and Mr. J. W. Connon (Leeds) took part. 
The meeting concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Murgatroyd for his interesting address. 


THE NATIONAL COMPETITION OF THE 
ART SCHOOLS. | 


LECTURE on “Our National System of Art Educa- 

tion” was lately delivered in Halifax by Mr. W. H. 
Stopford, head-master of the local art school, from which we 
take the following :— 

We have now to consider the National Art Competition as 
a means to the end in the development of our art training. 
Last year a selection of 2,127 works in advanced stages were 
passed forward to the final examiners for the National Com- 
petition. The examiners appointed to award the medals and 
prizes are all gentlemen well known for their artistic and 
professional abilities. In the various sections of painting and 
drawing from the life, painting and shading from the antique, 
painting of flowers, still life, &c., from nature, &c., some 
excellent works are submitted ; the standard is of a very high 
order, the competition in each section is very keen, and the 
difficulty in awarding the prizes must be great, but invariably it 
is admitted that the most deserving work receives the highest . 
award. 

Turning, however, to the section of applied design, to 
which my remarks will principally apply, although we find very 
many excellent works, the awards of the examiners never 
appear to give satisfaction—except, perhaps, to the individual 
student who obtains the award, to whom it is often a matter of 
great surprise. I look upon this branch of my subject as far 
the most important with which I have to deal, and I hold that 
the National Competition, as at present conducted in the 
section of applied design, and viewed as a means of developing 
the training of young designers attending our schools, is a huge 
mistake, and, as a competition, it is a farce. I lay no blame 
upon the examiners, but upon the system, or rather want of 
system, or method, in the competition. 

Year after year innumerable works are submitted, designs 
for every possible purpose—architecture, furniture, metalwork, 
stained glass, tiles, damasks, carpets, wall-papers, ware of every 
description, ribbons, &c. The works, no doubt, receive a pre- 
liminary weeding before being passed on to the final examiners 
Designs are executed without any stipulated conditions as to 
size, style, form, or colour. In architectural work we may find 
a design for a cathedral, comprising half a dozen carefully and 
higbly-finished drawings, alongside a design’ for a town-hall, 
flanked, perhaps, on the other side with a design for labourers’ 
cottages. What possible competition can there be between 
three such works? Again, we may see a design for room 
decoration, elegantly and elaborately worked in, say, the 
Moresque style of ornament, in competition with a highly 
classical treatment of the same subject. What competition 
can exist between two equally -good works under such con- 
ditions? We see designs for carpets in the Indian, Persian, 
and perhaps Gothic styles; wall-papers based upon every 
conceivable style, some of them on no style at all. What 
possible justice can the examiners do with such a heterogeneous 
mass of work before them? And when they have finally re- 
lieved their minds by making an award, what practical good 
have they done? Certainly none to the fortunate, or rather 
unfortunate, recipient, as in too many cases he becomes so 
inflated with vanity by having his reputation established (as he 
thinks) as a designer, from the fact of his having taken a gold 
medal in national competition, that he ceases henceforth to 
study, lest he should compromise his dignity by failure in a 
future year. 

If we have a competition in applied design, why not make it 
a fair one, in which students would all meet upon equal 
grounds? Why not have certain subjects and conditions 
named in the various sections at the commencement of the 
winter sessions? ‘Take architecture, for instance. Why not 
announce that the subject for next year’s competition will be a 
design, say for a church, certain conditions named, to be 
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town-hall, to be treated in a Classic style? In room decoration, 
again, certain conditions should be named—the same in 
designs for metalwork, wall-papers, &c. Applied to our local 
industry, why not announce that next year’s designs for carpets 
should be based upon a certain style of ornament, or that some 
plant form should be used as a basis for the design, and that 
a certain number of colours (which might be named) should be 
used? I will best illustrate my meaning by referring to a 
cempetition which we had in our school about three years ago. 
The principal designer at Messrs. Crossley’s carpet works 
offered a prize of three guineas for a design for a carpet, to be 
based upon the Persian style of ornament, and he sent five 
samples of wool, showing the colours which were to be used. 
The result was a most interesting competition, and the design 
which received the prize was purchased for trade purposes. 
Were some such system as this adopted it would be quite 
practicable ; it would be a fair and most interesting competi- 
tion, showing the different treatments of the same materials ; 
it would relieve the examiners of a great deal of that doubt 
which they cannot but experience in making their awards at 
present ; it would do good by necessitating students to care- 
fully study beforehand that particular kind or style of ornament 
which was required, and it would command—what is greatly 
required—the interest of manufacturers, and of the general 
public in inspecting the works of the National Competition. 
I would suggest that our leading manufacturers from time to 
time should be invited to name the conditions for the National 
Competition. For instance, Messrs. J. Crossley & Son in 
carpets, Messrs. Elkington in electro-plate, Messrs. Minton in 
ware, and so on. 

We should also have a competition in design, pure and simple, 
independent of colour. How often do we see in the examiner’s 
reports the expression, “ The design good, colour bad”? Why 
not have an elementary and advanced section in design? By 
this I mean, Why not have a competition in form, or outline 
design alone, as distinct from a more advanced one, when 
combined with colour? Again, if the competition is to be a 
fair one, and as it should be an encouragement to our young 
designers, there should be a distinction made in the students 
competing. Our schools were originally established and 
intended for the teaching and training of designers, and 
every encouragement should be given to them; but I ask, is it 
fair that amateur and dilettante students attending our metro- 
politan and large provincial schools, who can devote the whole 
of their time to study, and who have the advantage of libraries 
and museums for reference, should be classed, and allowed to 
enter the same competition, with our young designers and 
artisans who are engaged all day in the workroom or ware- 
house, and who can only study when their day’s work is over? 
I say it is an unfair and unjust competition, one that was 
never originally intended, and one which should most certainly 
be remedied. Our schools are now very properly intended 
for the cultivation of art among all classes of the com- 
munity, but it was never intended that any portion of the 
public funds should be expended upon the amateur class 
of students ; therefore, in awarding medals and prizes a dis- 
tinction should be made between the industrial and amateur class 
of students, and the latter should be entitled only to honorary 
awards. I should very much like to know what proportion of 
the highest awards is gained by our purely industrial students. 

I think also that instead of awarding medals to our indus- 
trial students, scholarships or prizes of money should be given. 
If they were less in number and of greater value, it would, I 
think, be much better. The value of a gold medal is about 
15/, If this amount were expended upon a successful industrial 
student in the shape of a free scholarship at the South Ken- 
sington Art School, say for three months, the result would be 
far more beneficial. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the tendency of the 
National Art Competition, in relation to industrial design, is 
not the best calculated to produce the result which was 
originally intended. 

I have on previous occasions protested against the exclusion 
of all elementary ‘stages from our National Art Competition 
exhibition. It should not be forgotten that it is an exhibition 
of students’ works, itlustrating the stages of instruction in our 
schools, and to do so fully most certainly every stage should be 
represented and equally encouraged. I cannot understand 
why a laboured sheet of copies from Owen Jones’s “ Grammar 
of Ornament” should be more favoured than a good shaded 
drawing from models requiring far more artistic ability in a 
correct rendering of light and shade. The tendency of the 
system, however, at present appears to be to produce highly- 
finished and effective single works, which I maintain cannot be 
done without at the same time sacrificing that necessary founda- 
tion of a preliminary character which is essential to success in 
any trade or profession. 

Having thus offered a few practical suggestions whereby, I 
think, the cultivation of design may be considerably benefited 
ia our National Competition, I would inthe next place consider 
in what way this subject is influenced by the recent introduc- 


tion to our schools of examinations of the third or highest 
grade. The introduction of these examinations has certainly 
been a step in the right direction. A very large range of 
subjects is comprised ; those relating more particularly to the 
training of young designers consist of examinations in the 
“Principles and Elements of Ornament,” “ Historic Orna- 
ment,” and “ Design.” The first two subjects are of the utmost 
importance, and should be studied by all desirous of becoming 
designers. I find considerable difficulty, however, in inducing 
students to take up these subjects, and regret that it is so. 
In some cases the want of a good elementary general 
education is a great drawback to the study of these subjects. 
I feel sure as their value and importance are better under- 
stood, that they will be more appreciated and studied. In 
the examination in “ Design” I would suggest some altera- 
tion. As the examination is at present arranged, a paper is 
given with a list of two or three subjects from which the student 
may select one todesign. No previous intimation is given of the 
style or period of ornamentation to be adopted. The examina- 
tion is too indefinite in character. I would suggest that, as in 
the National Competition, at ‘the commencement of each 
sessional year it should be announced thatin the next examina- 
tion in “Design” either certain plant forms (which should be 
named) or certain styles of ornament (also given) would be 
required ; and again that the subjects in design should be 
chosen with a view to the special local manufacturing industry 
upon which design has a bearing. 


, 


THE LATE R. HERDMAN, R.S.A. 


lug loss sustained by Scottish art through the sudden 

death of Robert Herdman, R.S.A., was described by 
Professor Baldwin Brown in his address to the Fine Art Class 
in Edinburgh University. Few sadder events, he said, could 
have happened in the artistic world of Edinburgh than the 
death of the gifted artist and distinguished man for whom so 
many are mourning. Mr. Robert Herdman filled a special 
place of his own in our midst, and he will be missed in many 
spheres of life. His position as a scholar, his prominence as a 
man of culture with wide interests and sympathies, will be re- 
membered as well as his artistic fame; but the thought of him 
as a man will be the thought that will come home most nearly to 
those who had the privilege toknowhim. Mr. Herdman’s position 
in the Scottish art of his time was a very high one. He had the 
faculty—not always possessed by the painter of portraits—of 
making a picture. He could turn a study of a figure into a 
work of art by the sympathetic quality of his work. There was 
sentiment and poetry in his studies of peasant girls, true pathos 
in some of his figure pieces, such as Hs Old Flag, and 
dramatic force in his more important subject pieces. The 
dignity with which he could invest a theme like that chosen in 
his Chr¢st¢an Misstonartes belonged to him as a man of reli- 
gious faith, of thought, and of refinement. To these qualities 
in his work full justice will be done by posterity. At the present 
moment, when the news of his death has come on us with such 
a sudden shock, it is his personal character on which we dwell 
most when we try to estimate his loss.) Hewas a man sin- 
gularly upright, and at the same time singularly sympathetic. 
No one approached him without being drawn within the circle 
of a genial but elevating influence. His personal interest in 
this newly-established Chair of Fine Art was very warm, and 
the time [ spent in artistic talk with him in his studio will 
dwell with me as one of my most treasured memories. No one 
was more ready to enter into the views and try to understand 
the position of another, though no one held more inflexibly to 
what he believed to be good and true, and his loss must be to 
very many the loss of the kindest of friends, and the wisest and 
most helprul of counsellors. 


ELECTION OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


WO surveyors for the districts held by the late Mr. Wood- 
thorpe were elected by the Metropolitan Board of Works 

on Friday last. There were 37 applicants for the surveyorship 
of the Northern Division of the City of London, and, accord- 
ing to the AZetropolétan, the voting was as follows :—Mr. H, 
Blackbourn, 1; Mr. H. H. Bridgman, 9; Mr. J. W. Brooker, 
o; Mr. H. Cheston, 8; Mr. C. T. Coggin, 1; Mr. P. Cowper, 
8; Mr.F. E. Eales, 6; Mr. G. Edwards, 3; Mr. F. R. Farrow, 
o; Mr. J. M. Ferguson, 3; Mr. R. F. C. Francis, 9; Mr. J. 
Goodchild, 1 ; Mr. Hamilton Gordon, 2; Mr. N. G. Gover, o ; 
Mr. W. Grellier,9; Mr. F. W. Hamilton,o; Mr. J. Hamilton, 
o; Mr. W. J. Hardcastle, 17; Mr. E. Haslehurst, 2; Mr. A. 
Heyes, :2.;; Mr. G.,Inskipp, 3; Mr. eG. Jackson, 2; Mr, G. A. 
Lean, 2; Mr. E. W. Mountford,o; Mr. W. H. Nash, 1; Mr. 
J. C. Nicol, o; Mr. H. A. Pelly,6; Mr. R. E. Pownall, o; Mr, 
H. A. Rawlins, o; Mr. C. G. Saunders, 0; Mr. M. L. Saunders, 
11; Mr. J. Slater, o: Mr. W. Smallpiece, 15; Mr. W. H. 
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Stevens, 6; Mr. H. W. Stock, 24; Mr. E. L. Swatman, o; Mr. 
E. Woodthorpe, M.A., 35. { 

Mr. G. Edwards (deputy-chairman) moved that Mr. E, 
Woodthorpe, M.A., be appointed, he having received 35 out of 


53 votes, thus obtaining a clear majority of the votes of the 
members present. Mr. W. R. Selway seconded, and it was so 
resolved. 


Mr. E. Woodthorpe then thanked the Board for the appoint- 
ment. He said that he looked upon the vote of the members 
of the Board as a testimony of esteem for his late father, who 
had occupied the office of district surveyor for so many years. 
He should keep this in view when fulfilling the duties entrusted 
to him by the Board. He would carry on the work with the 
greatest possible attention, and endeavour to merit the appro- 
bation of the members of the Board who had so kindly elected 
him to the office. hen 

The Board then proceeded to elect a district surveyor for 
the district of St. Anne, Limehouse, St. John, Wapping, the 
Precinct of St. Katharine, and the Hamlet of Ratcliff. There 
were 36 applicants, and the following is the result of the first 
ballot :—Mr. H. Blackbourn, 0; Mr. H. H. Bridgman, 14; Mr. 
J. W. Brooker, 2; Mr. H. Cheston, 7; Mr. C, 1.) Coggin, 2; 
Mr. P. Cowper, 6; Mr. F. E. Eales, 6; Mr. G. Edwards, 9; 
Mr. F. R. Farrow, 2; Mr. J. M. Ferguson, 4; Mr. R. F. C. 
Francis, 12; Mr. J. Goodchild, 1; Mr. Hamilton Gordon, 4 ; 
Mr. "NN. G. Gover, 05 “Mr: WaetGreters i257 hire rey. 
Hamilton, 0; Mr. J. Hamilton, 0; Mr. W. J. Hardcastle, 22 ; 


Two trifling sketches of his which I have seen show, however, 
that the central part of the sculpture likewise occupied his 
attention, and it is by no means impossible that he suggested 
changes in other parts, wherever they could be made. The very 
Stevens-like figure of Mercury, for instance, may not impossibly 
have been desizned by him. That the two end figures in each 
angle were both designed and modelled by him is certain, 
unless we are to disbelieve the testimony of three still living 
friends and pupils of the artist. When the sculpture was 
finished Stevens made the fine drawing of it which is at South 
Kensington Museum, and from this drawing he executed the 
beautiful lithograph already referred to. 

How long Stevens remained in Liverpool I do not know— 
certainly for some considerable time. During this residence 
he designed and executed with his own hands the painted 
decorations of two rooms in the house at West Derby called 
Deysbrook. I have also been fortunate enough to discover 
that he designed the decoration of the Philharmonic Hall. 
His drawing for it is amongst those which the South Ken- 


sington Museum was sufficiently far-sighted to purchase. 


I have been obliged to pass over several points of interest 


which could only be explained in the presence of the drawings 
referred to. 
of the Liverpool Art Club a smatl exhibition illustrative of the 
whole question. 
sketches will form part. 


I hope at an early date to arrange in the gallery 


Of this exhibition some of Mr. Stevens’s 
If Mr. Boult can help me to find the 


later design for the pediment as actually executed, by whom- 
soever it may have been made—a thing which must surely exist 
somewhere—he will be making an important contribution to 
the art history of Liverpool. 

Mr. Boult has also made independent inquiries. It will be 
seen that in part the result is similar with Mr. Conway's :— 
For many years a lithograph of the pedimental sculpture, 
framed and glazed, rested on a mantelshelf near the Mayor’s 
seat in the Council Chamber. I called on Saturday, but could 
not see it; presumably it was removed when the chamber was 
enlarged—where it is remains to be disclosed. I afterwards 
called at the art gallery to see the lithograph there, and 
immediately on seeing it told Mr. Dyall, who had courteously 
shown me where to find it, that it had been tampered with, the 
margins having been much reduced, and the letterpress on the 


Mr. E. Haslehurst, 3; Mr. A. Heyes,1; Mr. G. Inskipp, 4 ; 
Mr. G. Jackson, 2; Mr. G. A. Lean, 1; Mr. E. W. Mountford, 
o; Mr. W. H. Nash, 1; Mr. J.C. Nicol, 0; Mr. H. A. Pelly, 
8; Mr. R. E. Pownall, o; Mr. H. A. Rawlins, 1; Mr. C.G 
Saunders, 1; Mr. M. L. Saunders, 20; Mr. J. Slater, 3; Mr. 
W. Smallpiece, 19; Mr. W. H. Stevens, 5; Mr. H. W. Stock, 
35; Mr. E. L. Swatman, o. 

Mr. G. Edwards moved that Mr. H. W, Stock be appointed 
to the office, having received 35 votes out of a possible 53, and 
having thus obtained a clear majority. Mr. Stock thanked the 
Board for his election. 


THE SCULPTURE IN THE PEDIMENT OF 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


N the Jubilee Exhibition of Manchester there was a design 
il by the late Professor Cockerell, RA, for the sculpture in 
the pediment of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. It is difficult to 
persuade some people that an architect with even Cockerell’s 
genius and taste could have a rudimentary knowledge of 
sculpture, and the people of Liverpool, who are rather in- 
different to architecture, were, therefore, not surprised when 
Mr. Conway, the Roscoe Professor of Fine Art, announced that 
the pediment sculpture of the hall was designed by Alfred 
Stevens. His evidence was “current opinion,” which in Liver- 
pool is valueless when a question of art arises, and the existence 
of a lithographic print, which was drawn by Stevens Mr. 
Joseph Boult, the architect, denied the accuracy of the pro- 
fessor’s conclusion, and expressed a doubt about Stevens having 
executed any work in Liverpool. Mr. Conway having under- 
taken to investigate the question gives the following account of 
his discoveries :— ; 

In the year 1843 Professor Cockerell made a design which 
he called an “ Idea for the frontispiece of a public building in 
England.” A lithographed reproduction of this duly signed 
and dated drawing appears in the transactions of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects (session 1863-64), and it is there 
stated that “ Mr. H. L. Elmes, the architect of St. George’s 
Hall, at Liverpool, who sought occasional advice from Mr. 
Cockerell in carrying out his great work, saw this sketch, and 
recommended it to the Corporation.” This design of Cockerell’s 
was certainly the basis of the sculpture, but hardly a single 
figure was carried out as Cockerell had designed it. The 
modelling and carving of the figures was done by Nichol, 
apparently under the supervision of Sir Charles Eastlake. 
Cockerell’s design was a good drawing, but it contained too 
many figures rather monotonously posed and crowded together. 
Some sculptor of genius undoubtedly took it in hand, and the 
alterations he made in it were the cause of the ultimate excel- 
lence of the work. I cannot be certain that these alterations 
were not made by Stevens ; at present there is no proof one 
way or the other. 

Elmes died. Cockerell succeeded him as architect. The 
two chief things he had to do were to see to the completion of 
the pediment sculpture, and to complete the interior of the 
hall. He had, we know from his published writings, a high 
opinion of Stevens. Accordingly, he sent for him to design the 
beautiful pavement of the hall. At the same time he took his 
advice about the pediment sculpture, which was unfinished, but 
»y how much it is at the present moment impossible to say. 
One thing is certain. Stevens designed and modelled four 
supplementary figures, two for each angle of the pediment. 


bottom margin entirely removed. 
In 1854, when St. George’s Hall was formally opened, there 


appeared in the J/ercury on September 22 a very elaborate 
account of the building. 
and took notes, with which I think I need not trouble you at 
any rate for the present, as I have since received information 


So I called at the free library to refer, 


more germane to the question. 
The original sketch in pen and ink for the sculpture referred 


to was published in facsimile in the volume of Transactions of 


the R.I.B.A. for 1863-64." The sketch bears Cockerell’s hand- 
writing and his initials, “C.RC., fecit 1843,” and its title is 
“‘Tdea for the frontispiece of a public building in England.” A 
comparison of the original sketch with the lithograph of the 
“sculptured pediment” dedicated by Professor Cockerell to the 
Mayor and Council of the City of Liverpool shows the very 
slightest modifications. 

The lithograph states that the work was designed by C. R.. 
Cockerell, sculptured by W. G. Nichol, superintended by C. L. 
Eastlake, R.A., and adds as follows :—‘“‘ In the centre Britannia 
(the Mersey at her feet) offers the olive branch to Asia, America, 
Europe, and Africa, who are presented by Mercury, the genius 
of commerce and manufacture. Beyond aré’ the symbols of 
the natural and artificial productions of foreign lands; on her 
right are the corresponding symbols of native productions in 
agriculture, and the useful arts heralded by science.” These 
words are merely an abridgment of the words in Cockerell’s 
handwriting, which appear on the pen-and-ink sketch. 

The origin of the claim that Stevens designed the sculpture 
in the pediment of St. George’s Hall is due probably to the 
allegation that he drew and lithographed the view of the pedi- 
ment which was dedicated by Cockerell to the Corporation of 
Liverpool. In making the lithograph he is believed to have 
altered and partly redesigned the figures (two at each end) 
which fill up the two ends. But no name of any draughtsman 
appears on the sheet, merely that of the printing firm, 
Hullmandel & Walton. : 

Alfred Stevens was born in 1817 and died in 1875. Between 
the years 1843 and 1849, Stevens held the post of drawing 
master at a Government School of Design ; in 1849 he accepted 
the management of Messrs. Hoole & Robson’s workshops at 
Sheffield ; and he devoted the last sixteen years of his life to 
the Wellington monument. He was also largely employed as 
an assistant to Mr. Leonard Collman, an architect decorator. 

Very little trouble, I believe, will suffice to prove that Alfred 
Stevens’s connection with the pediment of St. George’s Hall 
did not exceed that which usually exists between a good archi- 
tect and any good draughtsman whom he emplcys to assist 
him. The paper which accompanied the sketch is entitled 
“ Chronological List of the Designs and Drawings by the late 
Charles Robert Cockerell, R.A., selected to be exhibited at the — 
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Royal Institute of British Architects, November 1863” In 
the list appears ‘‘ Pen and ink sketch of a pediment for a public 
building. Mr. H. L. Elmes, the architect of St. George’s Hall 
at Liverpool, who sought occasional advice from Mr. Cockerell 
in carrying out his great work, saw this sketch, and recom- 
mended it to the Corporation for the south portion (s/c) of the 
hall; it was executed as shown in the lithographed view— 
1846.” 

It now remains for the committee of the art gallery to ex- 
plain how they came to allow the lithograph, with its piratical 
label, to be exhibited in the gallery, especially as the Town 
Council had in their possession a copy (presumably a presenta- 
tion copy), with its dedication and description as given above. 
The committee do not seem to appreciate the honour conferred 
upon the Council by the dedication. Perhaps the committee 
will also explain what has become of the lithograph, which was 
for many years an interesting ornament to the Council 
Chamber. They can scarcely allow the matter to rest where it 
is, their position being so very remarkable, and tending to 
throw a shade of suspicion over the whole of their literary, 
scientific, and artistic collections. If they have been imposed 
upon in such a matter as this, when a reference to the archives 
of the Council would have saved them, in how many other cases 
have they been also deceived ? 

In the newspaper account mentioned above it is stated that 
in 1846 Mr. Cockerell submitted a model of the sculpture he 
proposed to have placed in the pediment of the south portico. 

My task is now finished. It has given me great pleasure 
thus effectually to vindicate Mr. Cockereil’s fame, and I am 
much indebted to you for the opportunity. 


TECHNICAL ART AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


HE Art Department of the Yorkshire College was opened 
last week, when Mr. Sparkes, principal of the Art Train- 

ing School, South Kensington, delivered an address. He said 
that the whole struggle of the immediate future would lie in 
and around these technical schools, and happy would be that 
man, were he master or student, who would not lose his head 
in the swirl and movement by which he would be surrounded. 
If he were disposed to be a pessimist, he feared he should find 
many serious reasons by which he could justify a feeling of 
gloom in considering this subject. We had passed through a 
time of commercial depression, and every class of the com- 
munity was suffering from it, and felt the effect of the absolute 
revolution that was taking place in our agricultural life. But 
this wide-reaching cause of the deadness of trade did not 
exhaust everything. It did not fully account for trades that 
were not flourishing, for others that were almost extinct, or for 
an almost worse fate that was coming over some of our art 
productions, which was that artistic industries were compelled 
to become absolutely inartistic to meet the wretched demand 
for cheap and flashy things that a depraved taste was now 
making. The conclusion every one must come to with regard 
to the present state of things was that neither producers nor 
purchasers were sufficiently educated ; and he assumed that 
they were there that evening to begin a serious and earnest 
attack on this state of ignorance. He contended that the 
supply of a thing beautiful, tasteful, and fitting created a 
demand, for it charmed the money from the pockets of the 
purchasers. Their task, thereforé, was to educate both pro- 
ducer and purchaser. Of the great need of a knowledge of art 
in general and in particular he need hardly speak, but he 
reminded them that the greater excellence in technical educa- 
tion was the difference that now existed between us and our 
foreign competitors. A superior technical education was the 
engine by which foreign Governments worked out their 
plan and purpose against our manufactures and against 
our commerce over the whole world. As an instance of 
how well this policy had already succeeded he alluded 
to the growing trade which Germany had gained at our 
expense in the aniline dye manufacture, and in paper, table 
glass, and pottery, and to the practical monopoly which was 
enjoyed by France in the manufacture of merinos, although the 
wool of which they were made was all bought in England. The 
whole thing showed that the Germans had evidently a greater 
power of quickly adapting themselves to the ever-changing 
conditions of foreign markets, and great technical skill in 
carrying out the necessary alterations in machinery and design 
to bring about the desired result. In Germany the one thing 
that the Government kept before it as its aim was the develop- 
ment of its commerce. The State was paternal, and felt its 
responsibility, and never hesitated to do what it could to 
foster the various callings of its citizens ; hence all over the 
land it subsidised industrial schools, art schools, and higher 
colleges for professional men in the most lavish manner. It 
took note of the needs of any particular neighbourhood or 
trade, and when asked to do so, threw its whole force into the 


Problem as to how that neighbourhood or calling was to be 


helped. The unspeakable advantage of this system was that 
each locality developed its own form of school. Notwo were 
anywhere alike ; the system was eminently flexible, and applied 
itself directly in a concentrated form to the industry it was. 
intended to assist. The teachers, too, were selected in the 
same way—that is to say, the best man the locality produced 
was paid to give his time to the work of training young men to 
follow him, This method was eminently practical in Germany, 
where the general standard of elementary education was higher 
than with us, and this education was made special at the 
earliest possible time. The elementary work thus became not 
merely a perfunctory thing, but was made to show a road to a 
practical end. Add to this a restless enterprise which led the 
Government to send able men everywhere into civilised 
countries to examine, report upon, and collect original works of 
art, or copies or casts where the originals were out of reach ; 
and he ventured to say there were dozens of young Germans. 
at this time in Italy, Spain, Greece, China, Japan, or wherever 
anything was to be learnt or collected, studying for themselves 
in schools or for the Government direct, with the view of the en- 
largement of knowledge, and the adding thereto by close practical 
study. Another potent source of impulse wasthedirect publication 
of books, or their subsidy when published by private firms. There 
was another phase of art instruction which was almost ideal— 
that which prevailed in the kingdom of Wiirtemburg—where, in 
villages of even 690 inhabitants, there might be found art 
schools which, so to speak, took the local colour of their sur- 
roundings. The French system in Paris was also worthy of 
remark, for the traditions of the past and the opportunities of 
the present seemed to have brought about a singular desire in 
the mind of every little shop-boy and apprentice to learn to 
draw. Special attention was given to drawing in the primary 
schools, and in the central school of drawing in each arrondisse- 
ment, and this large-minded policy of the City of Paris brought 
its proper reward, for Paris held her own in certain specialities, 
such as bronzes, jewellery, and a certain range of art pottery, 
enamels, electro reproductions, and other smaller productions. 
Clear-headed men saw in America our great trade opponent of 
the future. No doubt our depression of trade tended much to 
the emigration of our best handicraftsmen. As it was, the. 
American manufacturers had increased tenfold in the last ten 
years. And no doubt the same cause—our trade difficulties— 
enriched our colonies, which, in a comparatively near future, 
were destined to produce much that they now purchased from 
the old country. The struggle for commercial supremacy in 
the future would be keen. The only way to confront the 
organised attack was to use what material there was to our 
hands, and the art and trade schools throughout the country 
were hopeful signs that at least we were awake to the danger. 
There were certain lines of manufacture in which, happily, we 
were still pre-eminent ; and from these we learnt the great 
lesson that we must be true to our national instincts, and looking 
to our reputation in the past, feel that what our forefathers 
achieved and did well, we must do even better. 

Principal Bodington said there could be no doubt that 
artistic development in this country, and perhaps in other 
countries as well, was not progressing. He was afraid that in 
art it would be a very long time before the dawn of another 
Golden Age at all comparable with the Golden Age of the past. 
It seemed to him that we could have no revival in art until ina 
sense we became a nation of artists. The spirit of art must. 
be diffused throughout the country, and he hoped their work 
there would be viewed in that broad spirit by the students. 


WRIGHTWORK IN SCOTLAND. 


MEETING of the Architectural Section of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow was held on Monday in the 
Society’s rooms, Bath Street, Mr. James Thomson, F.R.I.B.A, 
presiding. Mr. George H. Laird read a paper on “ Wright- 
work.” After detailing the various designations given to 
craftsmen who properly came under the general term of wrights, 
such as joiners, carpenters, cabinet-makers, and pattern-makers, 
he traced the development of the art of building in wood from. 
the primitive hut made of branches to the substantial houses 
built of timber which were extensively used some centuries ago. 
In some countries, he said, houses were still constructed entirely 
of timber, and these were not only comfortable but beautiful 
and desirable dwellings. He was glad that wood had been so 
largely supplanted by stone, brick, and lime, because of the 
greater safety in the case of fire. Two specimens of the old 
wooden houses of Glasgow, which were nearly all destroyed by 
fire during the seventeenth century, still remained at 28 and 
122 Saltmarket, facing south, with their eastern gables against 
the back walls of the front tenements, and were well worthy 
of a visit, for they would not be long there. Mr. Laird then 
dealt with the material used by wrights, remarking that the 
importation of American pine to the Clyde had fallen from 
2,248,000 cubic feet in 1883 to something under a million cubic 
feet last year. The introduction of improved machinery within 
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recent times had made it necessary that there should be a 
change in the training of apprentices, and in order to get a 
proper knowledge of his trade the apprentice would require to 
be put into the machine shop for a time, although the best 
place for training him was the workshop. Referring to the 
readiness with which timber caught fire, Mr. Laird said no 
substance had yet been found to make it fireproof. The nearest 
approach to this was pyrodene, which made it very much more 
difficult to burn, and he thought all walls, scenery, and curtains 
in theatres ought to be covered with this substance, which 
could be easily done, as it mixed well with paint. Mr. Alex- 
ander Brown also read a paper, his subject being “‘ Notes on 
Plumberwork.” He confined his observations to his own 
experience of the trade during the last forty years, explaining 
the methods which he found tobe the best for the roofing of 
houses with lead, laying of pipes, and other work connected 
with the business of a plumber. Mr. Laird and Mr. Brown 
avere accorded a vote of thanks for their papers. 


ARCHAOLOGY AT THE GLASGOW 
EXHIBITION. 


HE Council of the Glasgow International Exhibition, says 
the Glasgow Herald, have been fortunate in enlisting, for 
the various departments, the working aid in the committees of 
representatives of all the various interests, commercial, scien- 
tific, or intellectual, of the city. Not least have they been 
successful in organising a committee for the collection and 
arrangement of the important archeological and historical 
collection which is to be shown in the Bishop’s Palace. That 
building, which would be more correctly described as the 
Bishop’s “ Castle,” for “ Palace” is not a Scottish word for an 
Episcopal dwelling, is, as our readers are aware, to be a 
reproduction of the old residence of the archbishops of 
Glasgow, on the site of which the present Royal Infirmary 
‘stands. Indeed, a portion of the castle is incorporated in the 
walls. The Bishop’s Castle will form not the least novel of the 
many features of interest which we are promised. Apart from 
its own architectural and historical importance, it will be 
remarkable for the collection which it will contain. That 
collection is divided in the committee’s “ Regulations,” which 
have just been issued, into general and special sections. The 
general collection, it is proposed, should consist of objects of 
prehistoric times, such as tools and weapons, and objects of 
Scottish art, among which are mentioned sculptured stones 
(or, we presume, rubbings or casts from them) ; fictile ware ; 
gold, silver, bronze, and other metalwork ; seals, coins, medals, 
and gems, carvings in ivory, wood, or other material, and 
‘enamels; embroideries and tapestry, carved furniture, illus- 
trated and other MSS., executed in Scotland, or relating to 
Scottish places or Scottish persons, or used in Scotland; and 
early Scottish printed books and bookbindings. Furniture, old 
costumes, and armour will be welcomed, and in many an 
old mansion there must be plenty of treasured relics of this 
description which would find an appropriate place in the col- 
lection ; thence, too, may be expected to come old weapons, 
arms, and armour, while the branks, that curb of railing wives, 
the ill-omening jougs, and thumbikins must be looked for in 
another direction. There are few collections more interesting 
than those which illustrate the growth and development of a 
craft or science, and if the committee are able to get together, 
as they propose to do, objects illustrative of the progress of 
science and the mechanical arts, such as chemical apparatus, 
astronomical, physical, and mathematical instruments, clocks 
and watches, instruments for spinning and weaving, for pro- 
‘ducing light and for lighting, the show will be as suggestive as 
it will be novel. The progress of agriculture is not forgotten, 
for articles illustrative of this are included. Last, but not least, 
in this section is the promised gallery of historical portraits and 
paintings, drawings illustrative of historical events, articles 
which-have belonged to any noted character in Scottish history, 
and original letters of historical personages. If anything like a 
fair proportion of the above subjects are adequately represented 
the collection will not only be a feast of fat things to the 
antiquary, but a genuinely educational influence, for there is no 
‘saying more true than that if we are to improve the future we 
must know what has been done in the past. 

It is, however, in the special collection that the main 
attraction of the Palace Castle is likely to consist. It has two 
departments—the Stuart collection and the Glasgow collection. 
The Stuart collection will not be limited to articles associated 
with Mary Queen of Scots. That was the speciality of the late 
remarkable exhibition at Peterborough. The Bishop’s Palace 
is intended to contain portraits, personal relics, and ornaments; 
books, documents, and letters; needlework, coins, medals, 
arms, armour, furniture, and other objects illustrative not only 
of the life and reign of Queen Mary, but also of her royal 
descendants—a phrase interpreted to include the Old and the 
Young Pretenders, as well as King James VI. and his children 
and grandchildren. Bonnie Prince Charlie is a potent name 


to conjure with, and acollection of Jacobite relics should bring 
Scots from all ends of the earth. The supporters of the Stuart 
cause, such as Montrose and Claverhouse, will also be repre- 
sented by such relics in the shape of portraits, or letters, or 
arms as time has spared. No doubt, if the persecutors are 
remembered the persecuted will not be forgotten, and if the 
career of the Laird of Lag, of “ Redgauntlet,” is illustrated’ by - 
any historical objects, the Whigs of Galloway, whom he 
harried, and the Covenanters, will have their tales told by relics 
as speaking.. The second special collection will be peculiarly - 
interesting to the citizens, for it will be devoted to Glasgow 
itself. Here we shall find from the cabinets of local collectors 
—and few cities are so rich in private cabinets as is Glasgow 
—maps and plans of Glasgow and the neighbourhood, and 
drawings and engravings of Glasgow buildings, streets, and: 
localities. Here, too, we are promised a collection of portraits * 
of noted citizens of Glasgow, and of persons of note connected * 
with Glasgow, and may hope to get some idea of the worthies 
who have made the city what it is. Itis intended also to 
include a collection of records of Glasgow public bodies and’ 
documents relating to important local events or persons, and 
old plate, furniture, and other objects used by corporations or 
persons. 
This is a comprehensive programme, and we hope the com- 
mittee will be able to carry it successfully out. How far they 
will be successful depends on the public The collection will 
be of necessity a loan one, and on the public spirit of Glasgow | 
citizens, and Scotchmen generally, the committee of course 
relies. The building which contains it will be fireproof. It ° 
will close at nightfall, and’no light will be allowed within it, so 
that the risk of fire, as the Palace will be entirely separate from 
the main exhibition building, will be, as the committee say, 
reduced toa minimum. The project is one which has been put 
before Scotland, and it is to be hoped that the fortunate pos- 
sessors of valuable relics will give the committee their aid. 
The committee is a representative one, including Mr. David 
Murray as convener, Archbishop Eyre, Sir A. Mitchell, Pro- _ 
fessor Ferguson, Archbishop Smith, Dr. Skelton, John 
Honeyman, J. D. Duncan, J. O. Mitchell, J. Muir, C. D. 
Donald, W. G. Black, and J. Paton. The Palace or Castle, 
apart from its archeological contents, will contain some fine | 
modern stained glass, with the portraits and arms of various 
benefactors of Glasgow long passed away. 


GENERAL. 


The New Reredos in St. Paul’s Cathedral, designed by 
Messrs. Bodley & Garner, will be opened on January 25. 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley are the sculptors. 

The New Exhibition Rooms in the White Building at the 
British Museum are to be opened on February 13. One will be 
used for the permanent display of the collections of majolica 
and ancient and modern glass. In the other exhibitions of 
prints and drawings will be held, the first being of a selection 
from the Chinese and Japanese paintings bought from Dr. 
Anderson in 1881. 


Mr. W. S. Varley, F.R.I.B.a, of Blackburn, has been 
successful in the limited competition for the Independent Church, . 
Great Harwood, Lancashire. The other competitors were 
Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, of Manchester and Bury, and Messrs. 
Briggs & Wolstenholm, of Blackburn. =F 


Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, architects, of Manchester, 
have been commissioned to prepare plans for rebuilding the 
Exeter Theatre lately destroyed by fire, and also a bijou 
theatre for the Amateur Dramatic Society of Exeter. Both 
theatres will be designed on the Irving-Darbyshire safety plan. 


The Government have undertaken the removal of the 
Platters Rocks in Holyhead Harbour. The rocks cover eigh-. 
teen acres, and the estimate for blowing them up is 120,090/. 


A Site for a church for Belle Vue, West Hartlepool, has 
been settled on, and a permanent building is to be erected, in 
place of the present small iron building. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company have sent plans. 
to the Corporation of Lowestoft of the proposed new assembly-. 
room and reading-room which they intend to build on the pier, - 
in place of the rooms burned dowa three years ago. 


Mr. T. Tarner on Thursday, at the Mason College, Bir- 
mingham, gave the first of a course of six popular lectures on | 
“ Wrought-Iron.” } 


The Parish Church of Norton-Canes, near Cannock, 
which was only recently restored, was burned down on 
Wednesday morning. The fire was caused by the explosion of 
a lamp which had been left in the organ chamber for the pur- 
pose of airing it. w f 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
onty to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment, Rosset Bove & Son, Ld. ~ 
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MR. THOMAS A. WALKER. 


the present time Mr. Thomas A. Walker attracts more 
general attention to himself than any other contractor 
in England. The reason is obvious. The prosperity of the 
country is dependent in a great measure on the trade of Man- 
chester, and Mr. Walker has undertaken the works which will 
give increased facilities for that trade. His Canal will bring 
cotton to Manchester and carry it away in a manufactured 
state with an expedition which is now unknown. The works 
are therefore of the utmost importance to Manchester, but the 
Empire has also an interest in them which is also material. 

It needs no small amount of courage and self-confidence in 


aN 


a contractor when he undertakes so vast a piece of engineering. | 


Since the rise of railways the construction of canals has ceased 
to be common in this country, and, at first sight, it would seem 


as if much deliberation were needed. But English contractors , 
have become accustomed to the meeting of contingencies in so | 


many forms, that probably nothing can arise in the whole 
length of the canal which was not foreseen. 

The experience of Mr. Walker in the control of large 
contracts has been so varied, that he could hardly fail 
to possess the mental resources which are necessary for 
bringing so stupendous a work to completion. During 
forty of the sixty years of his life he has been occu- 
pied in construction. In 1847 he joined the staff of Mr. 
Thomas Brassey, who was then carrying out the North Stafford- 
shire and other English lines. When Mr. Brassey took the con- 


tract for the Grand Trunk Railway, Mr. Walker was among | 


the engineers who were sent to America to start the works. On 
his return to England in 1861, he was despatched to another 


part of the world, and he made surveys for railways in countries | 
Then from 1865 to 1871 he ' 


so far apart as Russia and Egypt. 
was engaged in carrying out for the contractors the difficult 
works of the Metropolitan and District Railways, from Praed 
Street to the Mansion House, including the extensions to the 
West London Railways. 

After the completion of that line, Mr. Walker entered into 
partnership with his brother, and several large contracts were 
entrusted to the firm, one of the most remarkable being that part 
of the East London Railway which runs beneath the London 
Docks. 

Since the death of his brother in 1874, Mr. Thomas Walker 
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Wales Dock, Swansea, the Penarth Docks, various railway 
extensions in Kent for the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
and the completion of the Inner Circle, Metropolitan, and Dis- 
trict Railways, from Mansion House to Aldgate and White- 
chapel Stations. The construction of the Severn Tunnel was 
begun by Mr. Walker in 1876, and this work, which is one of 
the engineering feats of our time, was satisfactorily accom- 
plished by the end of 1886. Among the works which Mr. 
Walker has in hand at present, in addition to the Manchester 
Canal, are the Barry Dock, which is 70 acres in extent, the 
Preston Dock, and the large Government Docks at Buenos 
Ayres. Few men could show a more remarkable record of 
practical engineering, and the directors of the Manchester 
Canal were well advised when they entrusted the execution of 
the Canal to the hands of Mr. Walker. That he may be as 
successful as heretofore must be the wish of everybody who 
akes an interest in construction. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


GUERNSEY.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited by the Managers 
of St. Andrew’s Schools for proposed Schools. Particulars on 
application to the Rector, St. Andrew’s, Guernsey. 

WORKINGTON.—Jan. 31.—Plans are invited for the Restora- 
tion of Parish Church. Mr. J. D. Fidler, Workington. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK. — Jan. 22.—For Building Stable and Storage 
House at Windy Edge. Mrs. Stott & Son, Fenkle Street, 


; Alnwick. 


' vation, Stone Wall, Cast-iron Palisading, &c. 


ATHERTON.—Jan. 24.—For Extension of Cemetery, Exca- 
Messrs. Banks, 
Fairclough & Stephen, Engineers, Leigh. 

BELPER.— Jan. 23.—For Building Hospital Infirmary. 
Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, Architects, 62 Dale Street, 
Liverpool. 

BEVERLEY.—Jan. 26.—For Building Billiard Room and 


Alterations to King’s Head Inn. Messrs. Hawe & Foley, 


has carried out some of the hardest of the modern English 
Architects, North Bar Street, Beverley. 


contracts. Among them may be distinguished the Prince of 


WMAHOGANY & HARD wooDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°Roap. LONDON. =. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &e. i 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., &c. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 


Telegraphic Address—“ ACAJOU, LONDON.” 


GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


e~ B 
NOI x: The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the G a 
wee “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. is Os 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, : 


RMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


>: we 


BUTT 


a PARQUET FLOORINGS. xpos. WO00D CARVINGS. 
Op) = are 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. ———{—_————=—=== All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
az fa a RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, =f Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
O A LO cote ee eae kay tors ial 
z. = Oo oO oc Oo 2 always ready fi ying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
Og S SE 
ae HS is rad oi 
aa uw ys 
OE > su os 
| an - ) ra iS 
mt e a ARTISTIC JOINERY. cu 
A s oh deel ba ee eS ARQUETSg 
F- SoS g THIN PARQUET Smiicemeuateeey SZ) tin 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking,—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. = | 
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BILTON.—Jan. 26.—For Building Schoolmaster’s House. 
Mr. A. G. Greenhill, Surveyor, Newbold Street, Rugby. 


BOOTLE, CUMBERLAND.—Jan. 23.—For Building Organ 
Chamber. Mr. T. L. Banks, Architect, 22 Lowther Street, 
Whitehaven. 


BRADFORD. — Jan. 23.—For Building Shop Premises 
(masonry excepted). Mr. B. Dobson, Architect, 75 Leeds 
Road, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—-Jan. 24.—For Building Three Shops. 
S. Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


BRADFORD, — Jan. 28.— For Construction of Reservoir, 
Apperley Bridge. Mr. W. B. Woodhead, C.E., 65 Market 
Street, Bradford. 


BRIGHOUSE.—Jan. 26.—For Building Three Dvwelling- 
houses. Mr. E. Heaton, Architect, Spring Bank House, 
Brighouse. 


BRISTOL.—Jan. 20.—For Supplying Horizontal Double- 
Cylinder Engine for Pumping from Well, with intermediate 
Shaft, Spur Wheels, Bell Crank, Connecting Rods, &c., for the 
Waterworks Company. Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, Engi- 
neers, 27 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


CANTERBURY.—Jan. 30.—For Construction of Iron Bridge 
over the River Stour, Flood Prevention Works, Making Roads, 
&c. Messrs. Hall & Jennings, Engineers, St. Margaret Street, 
Canterbury. 


CORK.—Jan. 23.—For Restoration of Offices and Stores, 
St. Patrick’s Quay. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 17 South 
Mall, Cork. 


DARENTH.—Jan. 23.—For Supply of Furniture and other 
_ Articles to the Asylum for Imbeciles. Mr. W. F. Jebb, Clerk 
to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

DoDsworRTH.—Jan. 25 —For Construction of Iron Foot- 
bridge over Railway. Mr. E. Ross, Secretary, London Road 
Station, Manchester. 

DURHAM. — Jan. 27.—For Dayrcoms, Dormitories, and 
Dining-room, and Alterations and Additions to the Workhouse. 
Mr. W. Crozier, jun., Architect, Assize Courts, Durham. 

EDMONTON.—Jan. 24.—For Building Superstructure of 
Pumping Station for the Local Board. Mr. G. E. Eachus, 
Engineer to the Local Board, Town Hall, Edmonton. 


Mr. 


HOLDEN & CO.’S PATENT ZINC 


ELGIN.—Jan. 28.—For Works for Taking Water from 
Whitewreath to New Elgin, and Distribution. Mr. W. Smith, 
Surveyor, 95 High Street, Elgin. 


ELLAND.—Jan. 31.—For Building Four Dwelling-houses. 
Mr. C. F. L. Horsfall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

GAWTHORPE.—Feb. 1.—For Rebuilding Boyd’s Mills. 
F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Church Street, Dewsbury. 


HACKNEY.—Jan. 25.—For Execution of Works and Supply 
of Materials for One or Three Years. Mr. J. Lovegrove, C.E., 
Chief Surveyor to the Hackney Board of Works, Town Hall, 
Hackney, E. 

_ HALIFAX.—Feb, 7.—For Building Wesleyan Mission Pre- 
mises. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 North- 
gate, Halifax. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE.—Jan. 25.—For Building Three Houses, 
Two Shops, and Workrooms. Mr. W. H. Cockroft, Architect, 
Hangingroyd Road, Hebden Bridge. 

HEMEL HEMPSTED.—Jan. 31.—For Building Post Office. 
Mr. William Huckvale, Architect, Tring. 

HONiTON.—Jan. 24.—For Supply of 4-inch Cast-iron Water 
Mains (4,500 yards), Sluice and Air Valves, Laying, &c. Mr. 
R. E. Middleton, M.I.C.E., 40 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


HORNSEY.—Jan. 23.—For Building Isolation Hospital, &c. 
Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, 
Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

KING CRoss.—Jan. 31.—For Building Two Shops and 
Dwelling-houses. Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley 
Buildings, Halifax. 

KIRKCALDY.—Feb. 9.—For Extension of Distributing Pipes 
(2,600 yards) for Water Supply. Mr. W. D. Sang, C.E., 
Kirkcaldy. 

LANCASTER.—Feb. 1.—For Alteration and Extension of 
Stone Quay, for the Commissioners of St. George’s Quay. 
Messrs. Stevenson, Engineers, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 


LEICESTER.—Jan. 20.—For the Main Sewerage of the 
Parishes of Humberstone and Evington, comprising Construc- 
tion of about 8 miles, of Brick and Concrete Sewers, and of 
18-inch, 15-inch, 12-inch, and 9-inch Pipe Sewers, with Man- 
holes, Lampholes, Ventilators, Flushing Chambers, Bellmouths, 
Junctions, Storm Overflows, &c. Mr. J. B. Everard, M.I.C.E., 


6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


Mr. 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 


Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. 
ZINC AND 


Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD 
“IMMOVABLE ACME” 


K \\ KS YY. 
» \\ \ & 
ANS \ 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


34a Albert Embankment, 
LAMBETH, §.E, $T. uJ. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 


STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 


*<‘Immovable Acme.’’ 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


LIMITED, 
Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, S.E. 


W)EDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


| CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 


31 Victoria Buildings, 
Victoria Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


AGENTS :— 
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LEYTONSTONE.—Jan. 20.—For the Erection of a Postal 

Sorting Office at Leytonstone, E. Drawings, Specification, 
and a Copy of the Conditions and Form of Contract may be 
seen, and Forms of Tender and Bills of Quantities may be 
obtained at H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W., 
Mr. H W. Primrose, Secretary, on and after the 9th inst., on 
payment of the sum of One Guinea. 
'  LIMERICK.—Feb. 25.—For Rebuilding Basin Wall (450 
feet) with Erection and Maintenance of Coffer Dam (530 feet 
long, 30 feet high), &c., in Floating Dock. Mr. W. J. Hall, 
Harbour Engineer, The Docks, Limerick, 

LONDON.—Jan. 24.—For Building Chrysanthemum House, 
&c., Southwark Park. Mr. J. E. Wakefield, Clerk to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.-—Jan. 21.—For Supply, &c , of Hydraulic or 
Steam Power Railway Wagon Hoist, Holt Town Works. 
Health Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER. — Feb. 2.— For Wrought and Cast-Iron 
Railings and Gates for Birchfields, Rusholme. The City 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Jan. 26.—For Building Houses, New 
Road. Messrs. Lloyd & Son, Architects, Sowerby Bridge. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Jan. 28.—For Building Five Houses, 
Bolton Brow. Messrs. Lloyd & Son, Architects, Sowerby 
Bridge. 

SUNDERLAND.—Jan. 21.—For Building House and Shop. 
Mr. J. Eltringham, Architect, 62 John Street, Sunderland. 

SWINDON.—Jan. 21.—For Building Congregational Sunday 
Schools. Mr. R. J. Beswick, Architect, Fleet Street, New 
Swindon. 

TWEEDMOUTH.—Jan. 23.—For Building Vicarage House. 
Mr. F. R. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 4.—For Erection of Hospital Out- 
buildings, Caretaker’s House, &c., Sewage Scheme. Mr. 
William Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. 

YORK.—Jan. 25.—For Constructing Roof over No. 2 Engine 
Shed. Mr, William Bell, Architect, Railway Station, York. 


Surveyor, Manchester. 
MANCHESTER.—Feb. 14.—For Construction of Portion of TENDERS, 
Aqueduct from Thirlmere, consisting of over 2 Miles of Tun- BIDEFORD 


nelling, 3 Miles Cut and Cover, and 1+ Mile of Cast Iron Pipes, 
Mr Gs. Hill, CB Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Man- 
chester. 


For Certain Alterations and Additions to the Present Corn and 
Fish Markets, for the Town Council. Mr. H. CHOWINs, 
Borough Surveyor. 


MILLOM.—Jan. 21.—For Building House at Hawes Farm. E. Gent & Son, Bideford . el Galan oO 
Mr. Dickinson, Solicitor, Broughton-in-Furness. J. Lamerton, Bideford . ; 129 19 6 
MoRLEY.—Jan. 23.—For Walling, Entrance Gateways, &c., E. ELLIS, Bideford (accepted ) 126, 0.0 


at Park. Mr. 
Morley. 
NANTWICH.—Feb. 2.—For Building Workhouse Infirmary. 
N J. A. Davenport, Architect, 152 Hospital Street, Nantwich. 
OXFORD.—Jan. 30.—For Making and Erecting Cast-Iron 
Arched Bridge (60 feet span, 32 feet wide) over the Isis. Mr. 


M. H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 


BRADFORD. 

For New Dressing-rooms, Bath-rooms, Scene Dock, &c., to 
the Theatre Royal, Bradford. Mr. WILLIAM LONGLEY, 
Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. Quantities by 
Architect. 

Accepted Tenders. 


W. Hz. White, Engineer, Bath Court, New Road, Oxford. W. Johnson, Bradford, mason . . £1,070 Oto 
PONTYPRIDD.—Feb. 6.—For Additions, &c., to New Inn H. Thirkill, Bradford, joiner 799 10 6 

Hotel. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, St. Mary Street, WH: Hargreaves, Bradford, plasterer and 

Cardiff. concreter . ‘ 124 (9. 9 
SALFORD.—Jan. 24.—For Building Police-station and B. Rhodes & Co., Bradford, ironfounder . 290 0 O 

Cabmen’s Shelter. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, J. Hodgson, Bradford, plumber and ae 238 (org 

Salford. | J. Smithies, Bradford, slater 7seT SO 
SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 28.—For Additions to Carbrook School. | 

Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, Sheffield. | Total » £2;594995 200 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
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INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—-MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


LEGGOTT S PATENT ADJUSTMENT. 


LI Za, THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, &c. Is 
LE admitted to be the best ever put before the 
Public, Can be adapted to any kind 
of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 


From 4/3 each. 


mea a GUL CA, 


THE APEX is worked 
with a rod or endless cord. 
It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either 
top or b xttom,inwards or 
outwards; no cutting away 
of frame required. When 
worked with a rod is most 
efficient for Public Buildings, as the key can be 
loose. For Price Lists, Illustrations, and Testi- 
monials, write as below. 

For Continuous and other Lights, Estimates given. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
BANGOR, N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 

Sr1rs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent Adiustinenth for 
various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top parts of windows, and in every case 
they gave satisfaction. 

They are secure in whatever posit on, whether the window is open or closed, and are 
quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer them to = other that I have seen or 
used for the above-mentioned purposes. _I remain, yours obediently, 

Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 


: 
i d 
in i NU N 1 mM ji, W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and 
oS AMT NSE Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 


NU an a 
ro Pine ROAD, BRADFORD; 235 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.; 


P 109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 
ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CAREFULLY WORKED OUT. TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—‘‘SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


NOW READY. 
VOLUME x= XVIII. 


THE ARCHITEC 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 12s. Gd. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, W.C. 
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BEESTON. 


For Building Three Houses at Beeston, near Nottingham, for 
Mr. A. “Lacey. Mr. A. H. GooDALL, Architect, Notting- 


ham. Quantities by the Architect. 
A. Faulks, Loughborough . ; : 
Gilbert & Gabbitass, Nottingham 

J. J. Adams, Nottingham . 

H. Scott, Nottingham 

H. Clipsham, Norwell 

F. Wartnaby, Nottingham 

H. Bott, Nottingham. ‘ 
Wheatley & Maule, N ottingham 
Kent & Johnson, Nottingham . : 
Clark, Young & Pownall, Notinehas 
aS Cuthbert, Nottingham ‘ : 
Oscroft & Labram, Nottingham 

J. Priestley, Nottingham . 

T. C. Bailey, Nottingham. 

J. Dexter, Nottingham 

J. Shaw, Nottingham : 

Hatfield & Frost, Nottingham . : 

hs Fe rice, Nottingham 

T. H. Clarke, Nottingham 

H. Ingham, Nottingham . 

J. Musson, Nottingham 

J. Cooper, Nottingham. 

W. T. Ashling, Nottingham 

B. Keeling, Nottingham 

A. Priestley, Nottingham . 

G. Mears, Beeston ; 

T. H. A, Newell, Nottingham : 

J. Lewin, Nottingham 

EvANs & Woopcocx,* Nottingham 


* Accepted with certain deductions, £986 18s. 


BRIGHTON. 


For Alterations to 73 Western Road, Hove, for Mr. J. Fisher. 
Mr. W. Patrick, Architect, 82 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 


WRIGHT (accepted ) 


Three other T enders reteived: 


BEVERLEY. 


For Building Scotch Baptist Chapel, Beverley. Messrs. HAWE 
& FOLey, Architects, Beverley. Quantities by Mr. James 


Whitton. 
£1375 o oO Frederick Blacburn, Hull £776 18 o 

5,302.5.) 0 Richard Potts, Beverley 726 0 0 

1,300 O O G. & R. Pape, Beverley ; ‘ : 725.0" 0 

1,298 oO O George Jackson & Son, Hull : ‘ 720 0 O 

L200% OF 0 J. Constable, Beverley ; 690 0 Oo 

1,285 0 Oo Henry Richardson, Beverley 6705. 0F © 

12750503 .O John Barnes, Beverley 650 0 Oo 

1,272.07 O Edward Good, Hull 638 7 Io 

1,2625 0 .0 W. Anderson, Beverley 541 0 O 

1,258 0 © BIRMINGHAM. 
pst} 1,246 O° ©} For Improving the Exits, and other Works, at the Gaiety 
. = 1239 4. O Concert Hall. Mr. W. JENKINS, Architect, Birmingham. 
» + 1,236 0 0 J. BOWEN (accepted). 

pee pin dn ate) 

bosae alo bi BRIGHOUSE. : 

1,230 ig} For Building Four Dwelling-houses and Store, Brighouse. Mr. 

4 R. J. ROGERSON, Architect, Church Street, Brighouse. 

1,220 O O y 

Fans Accepted Tenders. 

; : 

3a we. 6 Charles Fearsley, Brighouse, mason. 

: : ES 

ob BLO Job Crowther, Brighouse, joiner. 

1196 bei Jabez Wood, Brighouse, plumber. 

L195 ras James Smmithies, Brighouse, slater. 

L192 a5 Marshall & Oldfield, Brighouse, painter. 

ay W. F. S. Holt, Bradford, revolving shutters. 

1,190.0.) 0 ; 5 : 

WAAL oh 6 Booth & Marsden, Rastrick, whitesmith. 

> 

I,I4I O O Pest ‘ COCKERMOUTH. 

1,130 o o| For Building Villa Residence, Cockermouth. Mr. R. S. MARSH, 

1,112) 0 0 Surveyor, &c., Cockermouth. Quantities not supplied. 

I 080 0 Oo Accepted Tenders. 


P. Robinson, joiner 


J. WALLER, plaster 
John Boyd, painter 


. £203 13 8 F. Armstrong, slate 


THE NEW CRYSTALLISED GLASS. 
Glazing and Decorative Purposes. 


being opaque, most ornamental, and retarding the minimum of light. 

Estimates and Samples on 
Works—69 Mount Pleasant, 
kind of Glass glazed with dispatch. Two Medals, Inter- 


Sheet, White or Coloured Glass, Crystallised to order. 
application. Manufacturers, CASPAR & CO. 

London, W.C.—Any 
national Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


(By Royal Letters Patent.) For all 
Superior to any other Glass for Partitions, 


Plate on | Of rough walling and 


For Extension of the 


Joseph Berrowscale, builder and mason 


H. W. Fletcher, plumber 


Adam Will, eel 


7 £0000 0° 0 

. pL slOmOsO 

TrOuso 4:0 

eta : II9 0 O 
and glazier OA 5.0 
ra : 59017. 


* Accepted subject to a revised tender, owing to three 
elevations being finished with Yorkshire stone walling, in lieu 


concrete. 
DUNDEE. 
Esplanade, Dundee. 
; 3 & 16; 000 O O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bitts oF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Puans of Estatxs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Czrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
SPRAGUE’S Tasies, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


i92 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE + *k ‘WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim2. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, aad and 
Polishing works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SOUTHWARK ST., 
LONDON, 
COLLINGE'S SE 
IMRAY'S & 
PATENT 4y 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
JOHN BOARD & CO., 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
\ PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Vill bear Leta strain of 1,000 

bs. to the 14 in. by 14 in., and 
guaranteed to pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSPSSSSSSOOSSSSCSSSVOSOOSD 


SIMPLEX LEAP 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xx *« SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special “ontract Required. 
No Zinc, |RON, OR PuTTy USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


POD It 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, de. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
(LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* # * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * * 
PS SSSSCHSSSOSSSOPS SSS SSOOCSOSOVOOH OED 


QUANTITIES, ET¢. 


Correctly Written and 
Fas by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., bests Plans, &c., best style 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


a> Photolithographer Ab 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


| BIRMINGHAM. 


and Roman Cements. 
HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS nee 
(Lump and Ground) 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, seas BRIDG WATCR. 


Telegraphic 7 dress, “BOARD DUNBALL.” 


Remington standard Type: -Writer, 


The King of Type-writers; the most r aa and most durable 
Type- bie Machine extant, 10,000 sol last year, and sales 
increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govers- 
ment Officials. Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographere, 
and“ All sorts and conditions of men.” 

Apply for Price List and Particulars to Sole London Office 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
LOOC*O Gracechurch Sireet, E.C. 
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FAKENHA 


Mr. R. J. TURNER, Architect. 


M. LONDON—continued. 


kenh For Building Factory and Warehouse, at Church Way, 
For Building Four Dwelling-houses, Queen’s Road, Fakenham. Sarai crown, Si Paweras. for Meee Connolenemee 


Mr. JOHN SAVILLE, Architect, 


William Priest . £480 0 o Leather Merchants. 
Charles Tuthill 4t7 eG) 0 1 Argyle edere W.C. 
Fisher, Hempton . 398 I0 oO Hawkins . “hy Solas 
James Needs 385 Io oO Fowler Bros. 1,227 90 90 
1,186.0. 0 
CUBITT (accepted ) : 340 0 O Taylor ° ett 
Spencer & Co. . 1,160 0 O 
: | GLASGOE. S. Lamble . 1,137 0 © 
For Erection of the Bishop’s Palace, at the Glasgow Inter- GC. Veale 1,090 0 O 
national Exhibition. : : 5 
William Meikle & Son, Glasgow, glazier work, a Sa Hore ae 
D. & J. Mackenzie, Glasgow, plaster wor 
William Shaw i Sons, brick, concrete, carpenter, joiner, &c. For Enlargement of Board School, Baker Street, Stepney. 
Pannntan cost, £1,800. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
Norris & Luke . » £5,246 o Oo 
IPSWICH. Atherton & Latta 5,200 90 0 
For Erection of Girls’ and Infants’ Schools, Bramford Road, . War” reo or O 
for the School Board of Ipswich. Mr. C. F. BISSHOPP, By Oise): rood S1i7s oO 
Architect and Diocesan Surveyor, Ipswich. H. L. Holloway BO a, CO 
C. A. Wyatt . . , . £4,718 0 0 Scharien & Co.. 5,074 90 O 
Greenwood & Sons . - 4,498 0 0 Barrett & Power 4,940 9 O 
C. Parker . 4,400 0 O|} C.Wall . 4,890 0 0 
R. Girling . 4,377 © O| W.M. Dabbs 4,766 9 oO 
A. Coe 4,175 9 oO W. Johnson 4,761 0 O 
T. THWAITES, Ipswich (accepted) 4514370.-0 Stimpson & Co. , 4,700 0 O 
Everett & Son . . 4,130 © ©} For Enlargement of Board iechool, Wonde Read! Peckham 
O. T. Gibbons... 3725 0 0 Meas. J. ES Architect. 
R. S. Smith (withdrawn) . 3,659 0 oO L. Bottoms 5 «63,058,090. 0O 
LONDON. Scharien & Co. . ; . 2,851 0 Oo 
For Road and Paving Works, Burnthwaite Road. Mr. J. P. J. W. Bunning & Son 2,848 0 Oo 
NORRINGTON, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Walham Green. T. Bendon 2,692 0 O 
Neave & Co., Paddington ; £877 0 o| J.Ford&Sons. . 2,677 0 0 
Margrie, Chelsea ; = 86420 0 W. H. Lorden & Son 2,649 9 O 
Wilson & Wain, Battersea . 800 0 Oo J. Marsland 2,625 9 0 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith 796 0 oO J. & C. Bowyer. 2,538 0 Oo 
W. G. Coat, Hammersmith F 754e ORO jek lisleida oA 2,484 0 CG 
NOWELL & "ROBSON, Kensington (accepted) - 727490) 0 Kirk & Randall 2,483 0 0 
Telorme Street. W. Johnson 2,398 0 O 
Margrie, Chelsea 660 o o| C. Wall : 2,388 0 oO 
Neaves, Paddington 550 0 Oo H. L. Holloway 2,383 9 O 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith 538 Oo Oo Stimpson & Co. 2,380 0 0 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington 543 501 0 W. Downs 2,356 0 O 
Coat, Hammersmith 505 0 O Norris & Luke (recommended ‘for acceptance 2.2200 mo 
WiLson & Waln, Battersea (accepted) 490 0 ol J. O. Richardson ; 2,161 0 0 
GREGSONRN’S GREGG 
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JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS *=aing 


Rees 


“PERFECTUM DOWN-SPOUTS, #3 


The above can can be had from tt had from the Patentee, 


17 BATH STREET, BOLTON, Lancashire; — 


Also from the principal Ironmongers and Lead Merchants 
throughout the country. 
See Illustrated Advertisement first week in each month. 


For pole to any other make of Pipe, 


to project them from the Wall. 


(Registered 
Design.) 


IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Suitable for Architectural Purposes. 
4 Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the Patentees - 


. an 3 
ae ; | ENRIGHED” MOULDINGS 


and Sole Manufacturers, 


BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 


WESTMORELAND_GREEN & BLUE SLATES. 


GREEN SLATES from the MOSS RIGG QUARRIES, TILBERTHWAITE, CONISTON. 
BLUE SLATES from the STONE DYKES and WHINNY HOW QUARRIES, near ULVERSTON. 
PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
‘The WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATE CoO., Lim., 


HORTON LANE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 


LONDON OFFICH:- 20 BUCKLERSBURY, B.C. 


ae 
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LONDON — continued. 
For Works to Board Schools. 
Waterloo Street, Chelsea. 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 
For Building Boundary walls and Main Entrance of New 


Berger Road, Hackney. Cemetery, Harlow, for the South Shields and Westoe 


J. Kendall VA1e 160 HE. He Sargeant, ©. £88116°"0 Burial Board. Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
. G. James & Son 1711 6 F. G. Hughes 79 5 10 tect, Albany Chambers, South Shields. Quantities by Mr. 

E. H. Sargeant 155.0 Davis,Bross . 25°70 OO George Connell, Newcastle. 

T. Cruwys . . "12,18 “oH. &/ Pe Vincent 74 OO Sneck Walline. 

Westville Road, Chelsea. W. Pratt : m6 3esO William Scott, South Shields = £2357 0 oO 
C. F. Kearley 40115 ~o. . N. Riehardsy. 6G Oo J. Elliott, North Shields . 2,350 0 O 
4 3 Sc 918 11 T. Cruwys 43 17 ©|  S, Sheriff, South Shields . 2,105). OO 

. Kenda OuESato W. & W. Scott, Newcastle 2,1 7 

Penton Grove, Finsbury. - Bolingbroke Road, West Goodwin & Son, South Shields HEE “t 8 
G. S. Pritchard 74 10 0 Lambeth. R. Allison, Whitburn. 2,004 12 2 
C. Dearing & Son 60 0 oH. Walkley . 58 10 ©] Hupson & Co., South Shields (accepted) P78 ce TOuRL 
T.W.Smith & Son 57 10 o Holloway Bros. 520s. Rubble Walle 
Lascelles & Co. 4 0 0 Lathey Bros. oS liOne.O has : : : : 

Williams & Son ie Ono» 3B. Es onan - 48 0 o| William Scott, South Shields ; ib dips Ace ot 
Reichard Wi: lebnen- “eee W. & W. Scott, Newcastle 1,738 19 7 
oa pep pe Sed oe - Jo 39 15 J. P. Elliott, North Shields 1,714.0 0 
Hudson & Co., South Shields . 1,641 ie 7 

MOLD. Goodwin & Son, South Shields 1, OTR EGa7 

For Supply of Drain-pipes for the Mold Local Board. S. Sheriff, South Shields . 1,515 9 90 

Castle Fire Brick en Coal Co. , £38) DA R. Allison, Whitburn 1,514 3 6 

Hancock & Sons : 359.65.6 

Buckley Brick and Tile ‘Co. 3512 .08,0 SUNDERLAND. 

R. ASHTON & Co. (accepted) 31 5 81 For Construction of Timber Quay, Claxheugh, for the Ford 

Paper Works Co. Mr. J. Porrs, Architect, 57 John 

Street, Sunderland. 
SNDIN TON G. Boys, Monkwearmouth £1918 0.0 
For Building House, Upper Eldon Street, Sneinton, Nottingham, Panes Souk Shields 1796 6 10 
for Mr. J. Palmer. Mr. A. H. GOODALL, Architect, Cree Pe arcoae n.hurnee 1660 0 0 
Nottingham. Quantities by Architect. Reetrep ce dimoureh 1459 0 0 

Emerson & Franks, Nottingham e230 ur Qua O : ae ; 

: Dey) 8 Todd, South Hylton . 1,305 0 0 
d 

R. Fisher, Nottingham . : 235 0 0 Tudcon. Milifeld 1,278 0 0 

William Richards, Nottingham . 230 I0 O ; ’ 

Arthur Priestley, Nottingham . 220. Ons.O 

THOMAS CUTHBERT, Nottingham (accepted) of 2200800 UXBRIDGE. 
ements 2) i ee | For Construction: of. Sewerage “Works, Uxbridge... Mr.. J. 

; : : ANSTIE, C.E., 9 Victoria Chambers, S. W. 

THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER CoO., LIMITED, are now intro- ? ’ ; ! 
ducing their superior ‘‘ Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with C. Dickenson, Loughborough Junction : £7,246 ae 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DuRABLE, splendid results are ob- J. Howard, Basinghall Street [ees Te 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- Turtle & Appleton, New Wandsworth 7;077 9 O 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will Innes & Wood, Handsworth 6,998 15 4 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter | J. Mackay, Hereford . 6,745 9 I 
Street, London. H. W. GouLp & Co., Southall (accepted) 6,475 6 2 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEQOOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


ve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6a, each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany’ case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


(LLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE T0 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask tor‘ SurvEyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
thorough 5 
TRAD mart all colours 
Cure for : 2 
Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


ASILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


Rdgar Keeling, Teale Co, 


PRICE LIST. 
eC ey & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on apptiaetlae for Delivery at any Port or 
Pailway Station, for all varieties of 
BATH STONE Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address YOCKNEY & CO.,Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


HAINES & CO, 
(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 
49 Bread Street, Cannon Street, 
A large collection of Choiee 
Goods always kept in Stock, 
erm LONDON. Cc. “C. H. MABEY, 
LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. SCULPTOR, 
DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS, |MODELLER, CARVER, 4 
Raised Flocks. Borders and |?” snoscctor naw Designs tor Internal and 
Fri eZ e Ss. External Plaster, 
FIBROUS PLASTER 
we Or Cement Decoration, for Buildings in all Styles. 4 
WO O D CA R P ET FIGURE AND ARCHITECTURA) 
COMPANY. MODELLING AND CARVING. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, £.C.)CARVING IN MARBLE, STONE: 
GEORGE DAVENPORT, on WOOD, BRICK, OR CEMENT. 
The Resident Personal Manager. eee Ene 
PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, CEILING FLOWERS, CORNICE ENRICH- 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, MENTS, CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 
s. 
Equally Sai cisasseune aa Decoration ENRICHED PANELS, CHIMNEY PIECES, 
in every class of Building. &e., &e. 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
Ger en eet ennne tare pens | REREDOSES;_PULPITS, FONTS, 
AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. TOMBS, MONUMENTS. 
AMERICAN WHITE WOOD | MOULDINGS, |, 1a a 2 PRINCES MEWS, STOREY'S GATE, 
AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES WESTMINSTHE, 8.W. 
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TRADE NOTES OWING to a compulsory sale of effects the large oe 
AMONG the specialities of Messrs. W. & R. Leggott, of 70] f specimens of ne ecrales plve: hae we thee 
Park Road, Bradford, is the patent fanlightopenér, which will | CCC°P\Gay Messrs. Dioncetiyaas |V circ yeas ae 
beh a ; ei fala Nae e: far. ‘eontintone ‘lights ae formation, is being offered for sale. It 1s divided into 102 
a £9 a ae oat pan the floor. For conservatories, | S¢Ctions containing some 7,000 specimens of most of the known 
ee p pin da Neiinds > | kinds of marbles, agate, porphyry, jasper, serpentine, alabaster, 
libraries, billiard-rooms, cupola lights, &c., it is without doubt lava, &c. ; besides a rich collection of casts from old architec- 
: ; + 
the best article made. It is worked by a continuous cord, one tural carvings and decorative figurework, many of these casts 
long range of lights being worked from the centre, or from being unique 
i d. Nocutting away of mouldin : hog: i ; z 
et aa DE A eos se! Ventilati 5 Be lated 8) IMPORTANT additions to two large iron-producing works in 
&c., when fixing is required. Ventilation can be regulated to a age ent 
; : : ae vs ath ‘on ig | West Cumberland are about to be made, steel-making plan 
nicety, it being always locked in any position, and the action is Bei dded. The Whiteh I Connaok diene 
perfectly easy and noiseless. Leggott’s patent security bolt is | P©INS acded. 1€ ae ale Spa ‘ y En nthe 
intended for high doors and windows; it shoots both top and pe down ‘Limited Partol Re aide ee - ae 
i and will keep the most obstinate mpany Ed); ’ D » UX 
poem o> ae nae A . capital to establish works for the manufacture of Siemens- 


frame from warping, and when made with a loose handle it 2 : : : 
answers as an nate lock. It will be found most useful for matte ae for ingots and castings, and the rolling of steel 
sheets and bars. 


places of worship and public buildings, &c. By means of the 
self-adjusting curtain, curtains are suspended over doors, French 
casements, &c., for the exclusion of draughts, and is so THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 
designed that the curtain suspended from it requires no shifting | +,,,, Nottingham Justices have extended a three months’ 
back or adjusting when the door is opened or closed. Leggott’s | | -ovisional license of the Theatre Royal there till October next 
patent heat indicator is for use in domestic ovens. This during structural alterations 
pane can be applied to (hese ee eee AT the weekly meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
mae pis eat ele It dogs DOF arene a eee it was decided that notice should be served upon the authorities 
rite Pecein bles a arent Pee Tt iMeabraved cold awiehen, of the Adelphi Theatre to effect certain alter tee at oo 
ic Head? “meat! andl pastry GRE Rein: Bon numbers | Sntrances, and that a separate gas supply should be provide 

; ? eRe for the safety of the public. A number of alterations and 


to register the degrees of heat from zero to 500 Fahr. There] aagitions were also recommended in the case of several 
is nothing to get out of order or to require management. musiohatls 


Handsome polished brass umbrella rails for pews in churches THE renewed application for a dramatic license for the 
and chapels, with rain-dishes, serve to fulfil a most necessary Gaiety Theatre, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, came before a 
purpose without creating unsightliness. special session of the Justices on Friday last. The Court decided 


ALTERATIONS have been made in the Infectious Diseases | py a large majority to refuse the licence. At the opening of 
Hospital, Haverhill, Suffolk, embracing the ventilation, which | the Court the chairman, Mr. James Dunlop, alluded to a state- 
is carried out on the Boyle system. ment which had been made by Treasurer Richmond at a meet- 

THE patent saw-set of Mr. R. Elliott, of Rye Hill, New-| ing of the Town Council regarding complaints about theatres 
castle-on-Tyne, is one of those useful articles with which work | in the city. Treasurer Richmond said that there had lately 
is done in the most perfect way in the shortest possible time. | been eight or nine complaints with reference to infringements 
With the patent saw-set a saw can be set quicker than with | of the rules laid down by the justices. The magistrates had 
any other tool. It is simple, and can be used by any one, and | no power to deal with them, and the Justices could only do so 
by its employment the set of the teeth is accomplished with | in a way that they would hesitate to apply without there being 
great evenness. The tool is held on the saw, and having | a very serious infringement of the rules. The only power the 
inclined divisions corresponding to the teeth, the set is pro- | Justices had was to deprive the theatres of their licenses alto- 
duced by striking the saw-set on the top. gether. He (the chairman) wished to point out that such a 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE. 


The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
“ PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS-—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ =“ PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


: (NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of a 

descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Catt: Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. | It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. | All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 


lasts as long as the wood itself, It will keep any length of time. liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
i L potholes Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. i tog of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 
1t does not crack, peel, or rub off, If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


Any one can apply it. ; 
One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs. E. GOODALL & UO., 13, 15 & 17 King Street. Police Street, and Lower Broughton, { From 8. C. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Hoad, 
Manchester : November 28, 1887. | All Sai 188) 


; aints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. 
DuHAR SIRS,—With reference to your favour of the 26th inst.. we have to report that, with DerAR SiRS.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 


hey to your Aquol Paint, which we used on the buildings of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
Manchester, in our opinion it has stood the weather very well, and is much fresher and brighter that both your" Aquol”’ Paint, and also your ‘t Pyrodene” Fireproof Paint, have given great 
itt lS epee than We antitipated it would be at the vlose of the Exhibition, We consider, satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
piprcial y as regards outside work, that the results are most satisfactory. We have, before reply- ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
ng to you, asked the architects what their opinion is, and they confirm ours to the fall, and we tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 


shall be glad if this expression thereof is of any service to you in extending the use of your have as firm a i i i é 
: grip as when applied, and appear quite unaftected by the nine months’ exposure. 
TN seca ie GOODALL & CO. We consider them, therefore, well adapted far all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 

o Messrs. Griffiths Bros, & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C, To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 8. C. LOWE & SON, 
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course was not compulsory. They could take away the licenses 
if they liked, but it was in the power of the Justices to inflict 
a monetary penalty, or to take away the license for such 
a time as they might think proper, when complaints were 
properly lodged —Ex-Bailie Dickson thought, if they were 
going to hear that statement, they ought to hear the Act of 
Parliament read.—Bailie Gray : You are not questioning the 
correctness of Treasurer Richmond’s statement as to the 
number of complaints that have been made ?—The Chairman : 
Not at all. I only wished to point out the true position of the 
Justices.—Bailie Gray: The list of complaints up to this 
morning is 13, and no action whatever is being taken, as the 
Chief-Constable and other authorities are doubtful whether we 
as magistrates have any power in the matter, so that it lies with 
you to stop this great grievance that is going on from day to 
day.—Sir James Bain thought that these matters, however 
important they might be, ought to be taken up at the proper 
time. They had nothing to do with the question before them.— 
The Clerk said he understood the Fiscal had it under his con- 
sideration whether the complaints received should be brought 
up before the Courts or not.—The Procurator-Fiscal said the 
complaints of overcrowding would be considered when applica- 
tion for ienewal was made. The Grand Theatre was particularly 
complained of. He had written to the lessee, but was informed 
Mr. Harris was in London. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


IN the catalogue of Messrs. W. Summerscales & Sons, of 
the Coney Lane Works and Phcenix Foundry, Keighley, 
steam laundry machinery is illustrated and described. As 
laundry, domestic, agricultural, and general engineers, Messrs. 
Summerscales & Co. have a name that is known widely, and 
are the largest makers in the world of washing machinery. 
Keighley has long enjoyed a reputation for turning out heavy 
machinery, and the actual amount of work turned out there 
would probably surprise even many that are supposed to be well 
posted up in such statistics. The firm are makers of both heavy 
and light laundry machinery, and have a large experience in carry- 
ing out architect’s designs and specifications, &c., to the work- 
ing out of which special attention is devoted. Messrs. Summer- 
scales & Sons can say that for over thirty years they have made 
laundry machines in conjunction with domestic machines, and 
that their trade has developed so much lately that they have 


been obliged to create a separate department for the laundry 
or steam-power machines, so that one will not interfere with the 
other, and that both may have separate and greater attention 
under their respective heads, and that their extensive expe- 
rience in the laundry department for so long a_ period 
enables them to place before their clients only those 
machines which they are convinced by practical expe- 
rience are the best in the market of their respective kinds. 
Along with efficiency in the article, economy of price has been 
studied, and, in these days of competition, manufacturers can 
only uphold the position they have won by keeping up the 
standard of excellence. All possible labour-saving machinery 
will be found to be supplied: washing machines, combined 
washing, wringing, and mangling machines, drying closets, 
hydro-extractors, wringers with india-rubber rollers, ironing 
machines, ironing stoves. In addition, they make shafting, 
couplings, hangers, brackets, wall boxes, plummer blocks, 
pedestals, pulleys, &c., engines and boilers, &c., laundry joinery, 
iron and brass fittings, &c. Messrs. Summerscales & Sons are the 
sole manufacturers of the ‘Improved Invicta” patented by Mr. 
W. H. Davey, and it has given universal satisfaction as turned 
out by this firm, It would not be possible to do more than 
refer our readers to the descriptions of the various specialities 
as they appear so fully in the catalogue, and constitute quite a 
guide-book in laundry machinery that indicates defects and dis- 
advantages that have to be and_ have been avoided, and points 
out the combined advantages that have been secured in each of 
the appliances, and it must be borne in mind that in this branch 
of industry success has only been gained by-succeeding, the 
surest test of merit. 


BRIDGING THE CHANNEL. 


AS a proof of the interest which Frenchmen take in the success 
of the Channel Tunnel scheme, says the Paris correspondent of 
the Dazly Telegraph, every fresh rebuff which it encounters is 
the signal for the renewal of a chorus of groans and vitupera- 
tion on this side of the water. The tunnel project, however, is 
doomed, and meanwhile another plan for the comfort of the 
traveller and the development of trade between the two coun- 
tries is being studied. It is the reverse side of the medal. If 
trains are not to speed between England and France vza the 
bowels of the earth, why should they not steam along in mid- 
air, independent of wind and wave? I need not remind you 
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that this is scarcely a novel idea, but it is returning to the front, 
and a company is to try to carry it through, if the fates be pro- 
pitious. The bridge is intended to start from Ambleteuse, on 
the French coast, running almost due north to Folkestone, a 
distance of about twenty-two miles. Rising about 35 feet from 
the sea-level, and supported on piers each 55 yards long by 
30 yards in breadth, planted at intervals of 600 yards from each 
other, it would be constructed of solid iron, would be 35 yards 
in width, and would have four railway lines, with paths for 
vehicles and pedestrians. Ships provided with the highest 
masts would be able to sail with ease under the bridge, and the 
risk of vessels coming into collision with the piers would be 
averted by electric-lights, fog-horns, bells, and a host of other 
apparatus. Admiral Cloud, formerly Minister of Marine, is 
enthusiastic over the idea, and in a conversation which he has 
just had with the representative of a Parisian contemporary he 
has expressed the opinion that the scheme is thoroughly prac- 
ticable. He meets the objection that from the military point of 
view the bridge might be a source of peril to England by pro- 
posing that at each end of the gigantic viaduct a swivel-bridge 
should be provided, which, on the first symptom of alarm, could 
be swung open on either side, thus immediately putting a stop 
to all communication. When all panic was over the swivel- 
bridge could be swung back into its old position in a trice. 
This is an alluring prospect, but whether the bridge will meet 
with more favour than the tunnel from the rulers of the coun- 
tries concerned remains to be seen. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE. 


MAJOR-GENERAL HUTCHINSON and Major Marindin have 
issued their nineteenth quarterly report of inspection of the 
works in progress over the River Forth. The report says up to 
the present date about 566,500 cubic feet of granite have been 
delivered, and 562,000 cubic feet have been set, and about 
111,600 cubic yards of rubble masonry and concrete work have 
been built. The whole of the bottom junctions for Bays No. 1 
are practically complete in the yard. The fitting of all the 
bottom junctions for Bays No. 2 is in hand, and the whole of 
the top junctions for Bays No. I are well advanced. There 
were eight fatal accidents among the workmen during the past 
quarter, two having been killed during a gale of wind by a 
plank blown for some distance from the North Queensferry 


THE ADVANCE OF ELECTRICITY. 


AT last week’s meeting of the Society of Telegraph Engineers 
and Electricians, Mr. Edward Graves, engineer in chief to 
the Post Office, the president for the ensuing year, delivered 
his inaugural address. He selected electricity for the subject 
of his discourse, and enumerated the various directions in 
which the electric force is utilised, such as telegraphy, tele- 
phony, and electric lighting. The use of the telegraph was not 
at all in proportion to the population of the various localities it 
served. London was the centre of the greatest telegraphic 
activity; but the fact of its being the capital, the seat of the 
Legislature and of the Law Courts, the headquarters of the 
Stock Exchange, and so on, gave it so many special features, 
independent of its widespread commercial! interests, that it 
could hardly be properly compared with any provincial town as 
regarded the amount of business done. He furnished a number 
of statistics referring to the number of telegraphic messages 
despatched from a town, together with the total of its in- 
habitants. Glasgow, with a population of 740,000, despatched 
within the year ending September 30, 1887, a total of 1,444,741 
telegraphic messages ; Liverpool, with a population of 730,000, 
despatched 2,268,062 messages ; and Manchester, with a popu- 
tion of 613,982, despatched 1,660,538 messages. Analysing 
similar comparisons, referring to some two dozen of the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom, he found that Liver- 
pool, with rather more than three messages per annum per 
head, Newcastle-on-Tyne with rather more than 3} messages 
per head, Cardiff with somewhat less, Newport (Monmouth) 
with an approach to four messages per head, and West Hartle- 
pool with about 3} messages per head per annum, ranked 
highest among English towns as contributors to telegraphic 
employment. It might be remarked that Oldham and Black- 
burn, both containing over 100,000 of population, did not figure 
in the list of the fifty-two towns whence the greatest number of 
messages were forwarded, although many much smaller places 
did so. In some instances apparently extraordinary results 
were explained by local facts. 
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discrepancies between the figures of other towns, no doubt | 


there would be some similar means of explaining them. After 
a reference to the increasing use of the telephone, and the 
immense benefits that it was destined to confer upon mankind, 
he directed their attention to the employment arising out of the 
varied uses of electricity, and pointed out that there were many 
indirect methods in which labour was employed because elec- 
tricity had been utilised, that did not admit of being ranked 
under any special head of its operations. Wire-drawers, and, 
in consequence, ironworks and copper-smelting works, also 
copper-plate rollers, were largely engaged in the production of 
materials for the transmission of electric signals. ‘Timber 
dealers and their workmen, creosoters, insulator makers and 
their eployés, brassworkers, spelter makers, engine builders, 
boiler makers, glass blowers, carbon plate and rod manufac- 
turers, and very numerous other occupations, received con- 
siderable employment by means of the demands that electricity 
had encouraged ; but as the firms engaged did not generally 
devote themselves solely to meeting such demands, but existed 
also for wholly distinct purposes, it was impossible to arrive at 
any idea of the amount of labour on electrical account that 
they employed. It was equally impossible to enumerate all the 
persons engaged in absolutely electrical trades. In Sheffield 
there were 172 electro-plating and electro-gilding manufacturers, 
employing in all about 5,000 hands; and in Birmingham there 
were 99 manufacturers of the same class, two of whom em- 
ployed 300 persons each, and others a large, though uncertain, 
number in the aggregate—one thing was certain, it must in the 
total be very large. In London alone there were, according to 
the “ Post Office Directory” of 1888, a total of 535 commercial 
firms of greater or less magnitude, engaged in various opera- 
tions of which electricity was the mainspring. The English 
Post Office employed solely in the conduct of telegraphic 
operations 18,303 persons. These individuals gave all their 
time to work in connection with the electric telegraphs ; 
many thousands of others were partially employed in the 
same work, but they discharged other duties also, and pos- 
sibly would be required for those duties did not the telegraph 
exist. To this ascertained number must be added those 
who were employed by the various railway companies, 
and these he put at 5,383, exclusive of all but purely elec- 
trical employés. These, added to 182 persons in the employ 
of the Exchange Telegraph Company, made a total of 23,868 
persons in Great Britain and Ireland engaged entirely in the 


Taking next the Submarine Telegraph Cable Companies, he 
put the number of persons employed at the work at 6,000, and 
estimated the number of those engaged in carrying out the 
telephone operations throughout the world at 30,000. With 
regard to the electric lighting industry, he believed that there 
need be no hesitation in putting down at least 5,000 as the total 
for own own country ; and, keeping in mind the fact that all 
countries welcome and adopt the new light—some to an extent 
much exceeding our own—it was reasonably certain that twenty 
times this number, or 100,000, would not be too great a figure 
to represent the entire strength of the workers in this field. 
Along with the Electric Light Companies and the employment 
they give, he comprised those of the makers and producers of 
secondary batteries or accumulators mainly occupied in opera- 
tions auxiliary to the production of electric light. They must 
further consider the number of persons employed by the 
Submarine Cable and Insulated Wire Manufacturing Com- 
panies, for which industries in these realms he allowed a total 
of 5,000. Thus they had a grand total of 42,368 persons 
engaged in this country in industries relating directly to elec- 
tricity. Adding to these the individuals that could not be 
classified, who must amount in the aggregate to at least an 
equal number, they arrived at a total approaching 100,000, in 
round numbers. The employment of 100,000 persons meant 
the support of at least 300,000 of the community. If these 
represented even an approach to the truth, it was evident that 
throughout the earth there must be 5,000,000 of people, at least, 
who would have to seek for other means of subsistence if 
electricity and its commercial applications had not been made 
known toman. Thus it was evident that a double blessing had 
been conferred by the discovery of its potent force—a blessing 
to the inhabitants of the world at large, who profited by its 
operations, and a further blessing to the toiling myriads whose 
field of labour lay in carrying them out. 


TEMPORARY IRON BUILDINGS. 


THE following amendment of the model by-laws has been 
issued by the Local Government Board :— 4 
The following buildings shall be exempt from the operation 
of by-laws 9 to 52 both inclusive in the by-laws as to new streets 
and buildings. 
1. Any building comprising not more than one storey—(a) 
The external walls and roofs of which shall be constructed of 


transmission of business brought about by the electric telegraph. | or wholly covered with galvanised, corrugated, or other sheet 
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iron. (6) Which shall not exceed in height 12 feet, as measured 
from the footings of the walls to half the vertical height of the 
roof, and shall not exceed in extent 2,000 cubic feet. (¢) Which 
shall not be constructed or adapted to be used, either wholly or 
partly, for human habitation. (d@) And shall be distant at least 
10 feet from the boundary of any adjoining lands or premises. 

2. Any building comprising not more than one storey—(a) 
The external walls of which shall be constructed of or wholly 
covered with galvanised, corrugated, or other sheet iron. (0) 
Which shall exceed 12 feet and shall not exceed 15 feet, as 
measured from the footings of the walls to half the vertical 
height of the roof, and shall not exceed in extent 15,000 cubic 
feet. (c) Which shall not be constructed or adapted to be used, 
either wholly or partly, for human habitation. (d@) And shall 
be distant at least 8 feet from the nearest street, and at least 
15 feet from the nearest building, and from the boundary of 
any adjoining lands or premises. 

3. Any building comprising not more than one storey—(a) 
The external walls of which shall be constructed of or wholly 
covered with galvanised, corrugated, or other sheet iron. (4d) 
Which shall exceed 15 feet and shall not exceed 30 feet, as 
measured from the footings of the walls to half the vertical 
height of the roof, and shall not exceed in extent 80,000 cubic 
feet. (¢) Which shall not be constructed or adapted to be used, 
either wholly or partly, for human habitation. (d@) And shall 
be distant at least 8 feet from the nearest street, and 30 feet 
from the nearest building, and from the boundary of any 
adjoining lands or premises. 


LIFTS, 


AT a meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Edinburgh, 
on Monday, the oth inst., a paper on suggested improvements in 
hoists, by Mr. John Reid, Rosemount, was read by Mr. Bruce 
Peebles. The paper drew attention to the extension of the 
area of power supply companies, and at the same time pointed 
to the fixed consumption of water in hoists, which, it was con- 
tended, was in many instances a wasteful consumption, inas- 
much as light loads did not require the same hydraulic power 
as heavy loads. It was suggested that, in place of one ram as 
presently used, there should be arranged together three rams, 
so that one or two might be used separately for lighter loads, 
while fhe three might be used together for maximum loads, 


showing the saving of expenditure, both of power and cost, by 
the lesser consumption of water. In a discussion it was stated 
that the idea of the paper was not new, and that a form of 
varying-power lift was in operation, while the opinion was ex- 
pressed that the disconnected arrangement of the rams and the 
cage might be a source of danger. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS IN IRELAND. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Institution was held on the 4th 
inst., in the Museum Buildings, Trinity College. Mr. John P. 
Griffith, the president, occupied the chair. ; 

Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice read a paper on the Forth bridge, 
giving a short description of the methods employed in laying 
the foundations of some of the piers, and the manufacture of 
the superstructure. The magnitude of the work described may 
be estimated from the fact that the Forth bridge has two spans 
of 1,700 feet each, being more than double the span of any existing 
railway bridge, while the largest in Great Britain—the Britannia 
bridge—has only a span of 460 feet. When to a span of 1,700 
feet there was added a clear headway for navigation of 150 feet, 
it would be seen that it merited the interest which it had excited 
during the past three years in engineering journals, and with 
scientific associations. The Forth is divided by the island of 
Inch Garvie into two channels, having a depth of water of 
about 180 feet. The width of these channels necessitates two 
spans of 1,700 feet each, one on each side of the island. There 
is, therefore, one main pier close to Inch Garvie, one at the 
edge of the river at the Fife or north shore, and one at the 
edge of deep water at the Queensferry, or south shore. Each 
of these piers consists of four masses of masonry, 49 feet in 
diameter at the top, and from 60 feet to 70 feet in diameter at 
the bottom, spaced 120 feet between their centres transversely 
to the bridge, and longitudinally, 270 feet at Inch Garvie and 
155 feet at the north and south sides. There is then a span at 
each side of 675 feet, at the end of which are the cantilever end 
piers. There are then fifteen spans of approach viaduct of 
168 feet span each—ten spans at the south side, and five at the 
north side. Mr. Fitzmaurice then described the foundations, 
and said that in each pier the caisson came up to 1 foot above 
low-water level. The deepest caisson was 72 feet, the cutting 
edge being therefore 89 feet below high water. They were 


built on shore, and floated out to their proper positions. After 


Sketches of construction were submitted, as well as calculations 


—— 


giving a description, interesting at least to,engineers and con- 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


DRAIN AND CHIMNEY CLEANSING MACHINES. 
DAVIDSON & HART’S 
PATENT 


PUSH-IN-SOCKET MACHINES 


‘These can be turned either right or left, pushed in or pulled 
out, without disconnecting themselves, as happens with the old 


screw joint. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


H HART, 1 SETTLES ST,, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E. 
ROGERS 


GOPYING PREPARATION (PATENT) 


Will COPY OLD or NEW Writing done 
with ORDINARY INK. 
11 COOK STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Rogers & Co. eg LEADENHALL ST., LONDON. 
Sample—13 Stamps, by post, 
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CREWE’S DRY GLAZING 


Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest yet introduced, 


For all kinds of Horticultural Structures, Warehouse 
Roofs, Sheds, Markets, Exhibition Buildings, &c., &c. 


H. T. CREWE, Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, 
London, §.E. 


Ce 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion, Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Sin.—I have much pleasure in testitying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate, It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c , JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


To Mr. Grundy. 


From ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, M.A., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montagu Square, London, W. 
Mr. Grundy, of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 


given great satisfaction. 


From Professor W. B. RoBmRTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
September 1, 1887. X 
DraR Mr. GRuUNDY.—I value your apparatus very highly 
indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rev. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DEAR SiR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the aic of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedrul is now much 
larger, the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TALBOT, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new giate, It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy, 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London. 
Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester, 
Agent for Scotland, Septimus HARPUR SMITH, 


1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


tractors, of the work in connection with the foundations, he 
described the superstructure. The subject, he said, of the 
erection of the different parts of the superstructure could not 
be entered on in this paper. It should suffice to say that about 
16,000 tons of steel had been already erected, and the shops 
were at present turning out material ready for erection at the 
rate of about 1,500 tons per month. The steel towers at each 
of the main piers had been erected, and the erection of the 
large cantilevers was well advanced. The author thanked Sir 
John Fowler and Mr. B. Baker, the engineers of the bridge, for 
allowing him to bring this paper before the Institution. 
After a short discussion the meeting adjourned. 


VIENNESE DEALINGS WITH ENGLISH CONTRACTORS. 


IT will be remembered, says a Vienna correspondent of the 
Glasgow Hferald, that some weeks ago the Vienna Opera 
House was closed by order, and remained shut for several days, 
owing to alleged defects in the arrangements for the electric 
lighting. This was no small event, and it excited passionate 
discussion, as the Court officials, who have the Imperial 
theatres under their management, sought to throw on the 
English contractors (the Imperial Continental Gas Association) 
the whole blame for what had happened. Those conversant 
with the facts were quite aware that the people really to blame 
were the incapable Court officials, and this has now been 
brought out by the report of the scientific experts who have 
had to investigate the whole affair. The story offers so curious 
an illustration of the treatment which English companies have 
to suffer at the hands of Austrian bureaucracy that its details 
ought to be noted in England and Scotland, the more so as 
Austrian officials, when anxious to attract British capital for 
public works, are generally disposed to make all the prelimin- 
aries of negotiation so deceptively smooth that investors are 
lured on till they have passed the point at which withdrawal is 
convenient or possible. In the case of the British company 
which lights Vienna with gas, the acceptance of the contract 
for lighting the two Court theatres by electricity was a distinct 
favour which the company confessed no other company could 
or did offer such advantageous terms. The company has a 
large staff of employés and workmen, and an experienced staff 
of inspectors, and it possesses in Mr. Herbert Lindon, its 
general manager, an administrator of first-rate ability, with a 
thorough knowledge of Austrian ways. All this was recognised 


by the Court Intendancy, and, as usual, the first part of the 
business about the contract glided as on wheels. Once the 
contract had been signed, however, one thing after another 
began to be stipulated so as to enable this and that official 
person to secure pickings at the expense of the contractors. 
Eventually Count Taaffe, the Austrian Prime Minister, himself 
insisted that the boilers at the Central Electrical Station should 
be of Austrian make. The engineering contractors had been 
about to order the boilers from a Glasgow firm, but in defer- 
ence to Count Taaffe the designs for the boilers were sent to 
the Austrian firm of Witkovitch, which is financed by the 
Rothschilds. The result was that six boilers were put in, 
which began to crack after two months. A Commission was 
summoned, reported the boilers to be dangerous, and ordered 
the closing of the opera. On this a furious outcry was raised 
against the English company, the firm of Witkovitch declaring 
that the fault lay in the design of the boilers, not in the 
materials of which these were made. The whole matter was 
then referred to a commission of arbitration composed of 
Austrian experts, and these have now thrown the whole blame 
on the Witkovitch firm, which is proved to have manufactured 
the boilers, in the most clumsy way, with worthless iron. Asa 
result the Witkovitch firm will have to pay all the expenses for 
closing the opera (3,000 florins a night for ten nights), besides 
the cost of putting in new temporary boilers and buying a set 
of six new permanent boilers. These have been ordered from 
Glasgow. 


STRAINS ON RIVETTED STRUETURES. 


AT last week’s meeting of the Liverpool Engineering Society 
Mr. A. W. Brightmore, M.Sc., read a paper entitled, “Some 
recent experiments on iron and steel and _ rivetted-joints.” 
He reviewed the important series of experiments carried out at 
the instance of the Prussian Government, by Wohler and 
Bauschinger, and showed how these experiments pointed to 
the conclusion that, when the nature of the stresses in the 
members of any structure is subject to continual reversal, the 
maximum load consistent with the permanency of that struc- 
ture is not more than one-third of what may, with perfect 
safety, be borne when the nature and amount of the stresses 
remain constant. The reading of the paper was followed by 
an animated discussion, which was prolonged to such an extent 
that it was finally resolved to further consider the matter at the 
next meeting. 
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FLOORING 
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THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop - BLock FLOORING AND 
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MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


C. W. ENGLISH, 


“SPECIALIST IN PERSPECTIVES, 


Wishes to draw the attention of ARCHITECTS to 
his Offices, 


69 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.,, 


Where Perspectives are Outlined and finished in the 
best style and on short notice, 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
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MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
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The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr. 
ICGHENHAUSER’S wock:—“It is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculpture.” 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :—‘‘ Forms one of 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen.” 


Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 
Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, §c. 
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J. IGHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BONO ST., LONDON,W, 
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REGISTERED PROVINCIAL PLUMBERS, 


The undermentioned Plumbers, having proved their Qualification in accordance wi 
have been enrolled upon the Register for Qualified Plumbers and 


th the Regulations of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
received the Company’s Certificate of Registration. 


LIST REVISED TO 20th DECEMBER, 1887. 


ALEXANDER, W. T., Eign Street, Hereford. 

ALLEN, P., Brighton Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 

ALLUM, D., North Street, Hastbourne. 

ANDERSON, W., 284 Buchanan Street, Glasgow (N.B.). 

ANDERSON, J., 168 George Street, Glasgow (N.B.). 

ARNOLD, E. F., 11 Butchery Street, Lincoln. 

ARNOT, J. L., 183 West Campbell Street, Glasgow (N.B.). 

BAILEY, W. B., 159 Parrock Street, Gravesend. 

BANNERMAN, J. H., 17 Tavistock Road, Plymouth, 

BARBER, W., 39 and 41 Bridge Street, Hereford. 

BARKER, P. W., 6 Newham Street. Bedford. 

BARRIBE, J., 195 and 197 Bothwell Street, Glasgow 

N.B.). 

BARRIE, W., 249 Morningside Road, Edinburgh (N.B.). 

BARTLETT, F. G., 2 Elton Road, Bishopston, Bristol. 

BAXTER, A. E., 60 Horfield Road, Kiagsdown, Bristol. 

BELLOHAMBERS, F., 5 St. Mary’s Road, West Hill, 
Hastings. 

BIRCH, J., jun., Railway Street, York. 

BUACK, A. B. (of Robt. Black & Sor), 57 Academy Street, 
Inverness (N.B.). 

BLACKMAN, H., 11 Kingsbury Road, London Road, 
Brighton 

BLAND, S., 32 Bar Street, Scarborough. 

BOGCOCK, R., 25 The Strait, Lincoln. 

BOND, R., High Street, ‘ettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

BONE, J. H., 101 and 103 Warwick Street, Leamingtoa. 

BOOLE, G., 368 High Street, Lincoln. 

BOSTEL, D. B., 18 and 19 Dake Street, Brighton. 

BRAITHWAITE, W., Swinegate, Leeds, 

BREWER, J., 7 London Road, Derby. 

BROAD, A., 2 South Street, Gravesend. 

BROOKS, G., 68 London Road, Southborough, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

BROWN, J., 60 Brook Street, Broughty Ferry, near Dundee 
(N.B.). 

BROWN, W. E., 19 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

BUOGHAN, W. P., 21 Renfrew Street, Glasgow (N.B.). 

BULLEN, A. W., High Street, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. 

BURDEN, W. H., High Street, Sandgate. 

BURRELL, W. H., High Street, Holt, Norfolk. 

CAMERON, C., 219 Cambridge Street, Glasgow (N.B.). 

CANLER, A. R., 1 Lintoa Villa, Rosemary Road, Clacton- 
on-Sea. | 

CANLER, G., 7 Colne Road, Clacton-on Sea. 

CHALLICBE, G. M., 73 Summerland Street, Exeter. 

CHEETHAM, C., 49 Darwen Street, Blackburn. 

OLOUGH, BR., 28 Esplanade, Scarborough. 

C OK, O. C., 33 and 35 High Street, Worthing. 

OVOK, G., St. John’s Hill, Sevenoaks. 

COOPER, C., 17 Chester Road, Stretford, near Manchester. 

C RKING, J. T., 42 Jackson Street, Gateshead. 

CORNALL, T., 8 Haymarket Street, Bury. 

CJUTSWORTH, W. J., 1 Post Office Place, Fallowfield, 
Manchester. 

COVENEY, R., 70 Hardres Street, Ramsgate. 

COQWAN, J., 12 Hast Road, Egremont, Cumberland. 

CRATES, J., 24 Grosvenor Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

CRAVEN, H., 92 Maitland Street, Landport. 

GRAVEN, W. J., 243 Fratton Street, Landport. 

CRAWFORD, D., 13 Airds Crescent, Oban (N.B.). 

CRIGHTON, J., 105 Cowgate, Dundee (N.B.). 

CROSBY, A., Hast Street, Farnham, Surrey. 

CROUCH, A., 20 Montague Street, Worthing. 

CROWTHER, W. T, Holloway Road, Droitwich. 

CRUTTEN DEN, F., 5 St. John’s Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

CRUTTENDEN, H., 44 Week Street, Maidstone. 

CRUTTENDEN, H. E., Lonson Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

CU LHBERT, H. J., The Quay, Wivenhoe. 

DAUNOCRY, G., Long Street, Wotton-under-Kdge. 

DAVIDSON, A., 5 and 7 New Row, Perth (N.B.). 

DAVISUN, J., 141 and 143 Scotswood Road, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

DEAS, C., Groat Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

DEVERLLL, J., High Street, Slough. 

DICKINSON, E., 60 Victoria Str et, Windsor. 

DICKSON, J., 25 The Terrace, Gravesend, 

DINNES, C., Knowl, Mirfield, Yorkshire. 

DRINKWATER, J., Station Road, Altrincham. 

DUFF, J., 16 Dumbarton Road, Stirling (N.B ). 

DUNN, J. A., Crewkerne, Somerset. 

DYER, R., Brothock Bridge, Arbroath (N.B.), 

EDGAR, G., 104 Bedwin Street, Salisbury. 

EDWARDS,G., 102 Boughton, Chester. 

EDWARDS, S., 18 Colston Street, Bristol. 


MASTERS. 


ee T., 72 Church Street, Eckington, near Chester- 
field. 
EMPTAGR, D., Dane Hill Sanitary Works, Margate. 
EVANS, G., 20 Castle Street, Shrewsbury. 
FIELD, J., Denmark Villas, Richmond Park Road, Kings- 
ton, Surrey. 
FISK, 8. C., Green Street, Sunbury, Middlesex. 
FITTON, F., 41 Lord Street, Rochdale. 
FORD, F. H., Selborne, Alton. 
FREEMAN, G. R, 62 Arundel Street, Landport. 
FREW, F., 6 Mill Street, Perth (N.B ). 
GARDINER, T., 90 Dyer Street, Cirencester. 
GARDNER, J. W., 26 King Street, Stroud, Gloucester. 
GARDNER, T. W., 26 King Street, Stroud, Gloucester. 
GARROD, J., The Green, H ther, Surrey. 
GEER, T., Argyle Road, Sevenoaks. 
GIBBONS, T. E., 4 Belle Vue, Forton Road, Gosport. 
GOY, H. M., 49 College Street, Northampton. 
GOOCH, J., Norton, near Bury St. Hdmunds. 
GRAINGER, W., Abbotts Ann, Andover. 
GRANSDEN, C., 1 Tylney Road, Widmore, Bromley, Kent. 
GRANT, W., 14 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 
ieee geo 2 J., Market Street, Blyth, Northumber- 
and. 
GUNNING, J., Heathpoult Road, Bournemo ath. 
HAINES, B., High Street, Egham, Surrey. 
HALLET, H., Chapel Ash, Wolver.ampton. 
HAMMOND, E£., Storrington, Sussex. 
HARMER, A., 61 Middle Street, and 38 Portland Street, 
Brighton. 
HARRIS, H., 18 Union Street, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
HARRIS, J. H., Back Street, Wantage. 
HARRISON, W. L,7 Dock Street, Hull. 
HASWELL, §. A., 54 Upper Northgate Street, Chester, 
HAYWARD, H., High Street, Saxmundham, Suffolk, 
HEWERDINE, W.H, 8 Vine Street, Hulme, Manchester. 
HE ed R. P., 47 and 49 Camden Road, Tunbridge 
ells. 
HIGHMORE, J. W., High Street, New Hampton, Middlesex. 
HIND, RICHARD (J.P.), 6 West End Terrace, Stockton- 
on-T'ees. 
HINDMARSH, T. H., sen., Market Place, Alnwick. 
HINDMARSH, T. H,, jun., Market Place, Alnwick. 
HOBBS, W. F., 36 Melbourne Street, Stalybiidge. 
HOBDAY, O., Flint House, Margate. 
HOLDAWAY, G. R., 1 Albert Terrace, Gosport Road, 
Fareham. 
HOLDEN, D. W.., Cranleigh, near Guildford. 
HOLMES, ©., 103 Russell Street, Cambridge, 
HUBBER, F., 85 South Street, Exeter. 
HUUCKLEBRIDGEH, W. J., Exe Bridge, Exeter. 
HUNT, J. A., Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire. 
HUNTER, J., Grove Road, Windsor. 
HUNERR, J., 61 Aspley Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
HUTUAINGS, F. W., High Street, Orpington. 
JOHNSON, J. H., Botolph Street, Colchester. 
JONES, A., 47 Sherlock Street, Birmingham. 
JONES, E., 146 New Hampton Road, Wolverhampton, 
JONES, P. C., 3 North Street, Guildford. 
KENDALL, G., 6 Hast Grove, Sherwood Rise, Not- 
tingham. 
KE pete R. H., 4 Leonard Street, Beverley Road, 
all. 
KERSLAKE, O., 71 Sidwell Street, Exeter. 
KEYS, S., 18 Commercial Road, Grantham. 
KEYWORTH, G. F., Grove Road, Hounslow. 
KNIGHT, E. C., 16 High Street, Tring. 
KNIGHT, R., Grosvenor Road, Aldershot. 
LEE, H.,115 Union Street, Torquay. 
LINTOTT, J., 80 London Road, Brighton. 
LITTLE, T. W., 28 Upper George Street, Kingstown, 
Dublin, Ireland, 
LOOK, W., 15 and 16 Norfolk Street, Kiog’s Lynn. 
LOGAN, P. H., 20 Clarence Street, Swansea. 
LONGFORD, T., 62 High Street, Hartlepool. 
LOTEN, R. P., Hornsea, Hast Yorkshire. 
LUPTON, J., 5 Barker Hill, Monkgate, York. 
MAGUIRE, William Robert, 10 Dawson Street, Dublin, 
Ireland. 
MALLENDER, W. H., 33 Potter Street, Worksop. 
MARR, J., 374 Cowane Street, Stirling (N.B.). 
MARTIN, W. J., 5 Mitchell Street, Weymouth. 
McKAY, D., Sea Lane, Carnoustie (N.B.). 
McLEAN, H. A., 3 George Street, Waterford, Ireland. 
McMANUS, J., 6 Lombard Street, Dublin, Ireland. 


MILSOM, W., London Road, Basingstoke. 

MITCHELL, W., 69 Cowgate, Dundee (N.B.). 

MOORE, J., St. Luke’s Place, Cheltenham, 

MOORETON, W P., St. Swithin’s Street, Winchester. 

MORRIS, W. B., Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 

MOWAT, J., 44 Chapel Street, Penzance. 

NEWTON, E., Sussex House, Hitchin. 

NEWTON, F., Tilehouse Street, Hitchin. 

OAKDEN, A. H., 116 and 118 Cleethorpe Rod, Grimsby. 

PAGE, W.,79 High Street, Andover. 

PALMER, E. R., Wickham Road, Beckenham. 

PARKHURST, H., 19 London Road, Chelmsford. 

PARKINSON, F. H., 11 Albert Terrace, Blackpool. 

PAYNE, A. W., 36 Gloucester Street, Brighton. 

PEATCIE, J., 8 Magdalene Street, Oxford. 

PILKINGTON, T., 20 Hastgate, Lincoln. 

PITCHER, T. R., Elham, Canterbury. 

PITT, J. G., Lower Bedford Screet, Leamington. 

PLEASS J. A., Angel Aill, Tiverton, Devon. 

POND, S., Market Place, Blandford. 

RADDON, T., 7 Georze Street, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

RATOLIFE, T. W., 16 West Street, Faversham 

RATTRAY, W. A., 94 Renficl1 Street, Glasgow (N.B.). 

RA\VENOR, R., Newbury. 

RICE, W., Hivh Street, Teddington. 

ROBSON, F. J., 37 High Street, Rochester. 

ROBSON, G., Market Lane, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

ROBSON, L., 12 Stockton Street, West Hartlepool. 

ROGERS, A. H., High Street, Staines. 

ROLES, W., Bell Street, Romsey. 

ROLFS, S8., Cheveley, Newmarket, 

ROWE, A. S., 47 Clifton Road, Exeter. 

ROWE, W. TB, jun., 41 O11 Ton Street, Plymouth. 

RUSSELL, T., Bowness, Windermere. 

SANDERS, J., 75 Commercial Road, Newport, Mon. 

SOULL, A. §., 22 Milk Street, Bristol. 

SSVENOAKS, W., Acre House, Bichelor’s Acre, Windsor. 

SHELLEY, H. J., London Street, Kingston, Surrey. 

SHOUKSMITH, J. H., 59 Micklegate, York. 

SIMPSON, H., 118 Buckingham Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

SMITH, W., Saxilby, Lincoln. 

SMITHSON, E., 26 Baxtergate, Whitby. 

SPOONER, J. U., 5 Hanworth Road, H unslow. 

STADEN, J. C., sen. 13 Orchard Street, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

STEARN, A., King Street, Ipswich. 

STEPHENSON, H.. 39 Queen Street, Scarborough. 

TAYLOR, F. W., 36 Cardiff Road, Newport, Mon. 

TAYLOR. W. T.. 110 London Road, King’s Lynn. 

TEMPLEMAN, J., 35 East Reach, Taunton. 

THOMPSON, I., Bull Ring, Grimsby. 

THOMPSON, R. W., 98 Church Street, Inverness (N.B.). 

TILL, T., 20 Gaol Gate Street, Stafford. 

TOMES, W., 35 Abington Street, Northampton. 

TOOTH, J., High Street, Hast Grinstead. 

TOZER, ©. W., 15 Hatter Street, Bury St. Edmunds. 

TUCKEY, G. F., 47 Milk Street, Bristol. 

TUCKER, G. H., 71 Caversham Road, Reading. 

TUPPER; A., Portfield Road, Ohi-hester. 

TURNER, J., Alexander Road, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

VBERSEY, G., 26 Lond n Road, South Lowestoft. 

WATSON, Henry (J.P.), High Bridg+ Works, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

WEBB, G. S., 1 Haddon Ro 4, Sutton, Surrey. 

WELLS, F., 47 Foregate Street, Worcester. 

WELLS, G.,.44 Tything, Worcester. 

WESTWOOD, J., 15 and 17 King Edward Street, Maccles- 
field. 

WHITBRHAD, W., Roade, Northampton. 

WILD, J., 193 Yorkshire Street, Rochdale. 

WILDE, F.M., 10 Lind Road, Sutton, Surrey. 

WILDIG, W. H., 33 Grosvenor Street, Chester. 

WILKINSON, J. B., Bedford Street, Sunderland. 

WILLIAMS, I., 20 Cuppin Street, Chester. 

WILLIAMS, L. A., Wooburn Green, Beaconsfield. 

WILLIAMS, W. R., Cranleigh, near Guildford. 

WITHERS, J.,59 Ann Street, Belfast, Treland. 

WITHINGTON, W. H., 8and 10 Brown Street, Manchester, 

WOFFENDEN, J., South Brooke Street, Hunslet, Leeds, 

WOODWARD, W. C., 93 Lower Barton Street, Gloucester. 

WORRY, C., 5 Hiwin Terrace, Alpha Road, Surbiton, 
Surrey. 

WRIGAT, J., 3 Surbiton Park Terrace, Kingston, Surrey. 

YOUNG, G., Dans, Berwickshire (N.B.). ‘ 


PRR cl LL LOL LLL LOLOL AD AL ALANA ND 


ADAMS, A. E., 125 Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 

ADAMSON, H., 42 Queen Street, Scarborough. 

AINSWORTH, A., 38 Walcot Screet, Bath. 

ALLAN, G., 23 Brunswick Street, Gateshead, 

ALLEN, W. H., 22 Moira Street, Cardiff. 

ALLEN, G , 9 Sedan Street, Sheffield. 

‘ASHDOWN, W. S., 22 Clarence Road, Bohemia, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

ASHTON, W. J., 50 St. Michael’s Road, Northampton. 

BALSTER, H., 34 Clifton Cottages, Margate. 


BAMBROUGH, C. H., 10 Sarah Street, Shieldfield, New- 


castle-on-Tyne. 

BARROW, S. J., 160 Dennet Road, West Croydon, Surry. 

BATRY, J. W., 9L Hotspur Street, Heaton, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

BELL. 1, E., 67 George Street, Scots wood Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

BENNETT, RB, 22 Chobham Street, Luton. 

BENNETT, R. E., 85 Chapel Street, Newhaven. 

BENT, T., 26 Nelsoa Street, London Road, Leicester, 

BENTLEY, J. H., Molewood Road, Hertford, 


JOURNEYMEN. 


BEVAN, H. J., 99 Frederick Street, Cardiff. 
BLAND, W. E., Clarence House, West Hartlepool. 
BODLE, H., High Street, Old Town, Eastbourne. 
BONNARD, T., 21 Alexandra Street, West Hartlepool. 
BOTTING, W., 26 London Road, Hast Grinstead. 
BRACKPOOL, S. J., 97 Queen’s Road, East Grinstead. 
BRAKE, A. H., 1 Newcastle Terrace, South Farm Road, 
Worthing. 
BRAMLEY, W. F., 32 Dent Street, West Hartlepool. 
BRIGGS, A., Langdale Road, Bowness, Windermere. 
BROWN, J., 1 Olarkson Street, Whitby. 
BROWN, J., 32 Spital Tongues, Newcastle-ou-Tyne, 
BROWN, T.S , 53 High Bridze, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
BROWN, D., 11 Clarence Orescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
BRUCE, F., 48 Lennox Street, Halton Hastings. 
BRYOE, J., 129 Causewayend Aberdeen (N.B.). 
CANDWELL, A., 44 Handfurd Road, [pswich. 
CANN, bE. F., Westfa Cottage, Grove Terrace, Penarth. 
CHAMP, H., 11 De Beauvoir Road, Reading. 
CHAPLIN, M., Bagnor, Newbury. 
CHERRY, G, B,, 171 Devonshire Street, Sheffield. 


CHORLEY,I.J., Beaufort House, B2auchamp Street, Cardiff. 

COCKLE, E. W., 13 Eureka Road, Norbiton, Surrey. 

COLLINS, A., High Street, Berkhampstead, 

COOK, J., High Street, Arbroath (N.B.). 

ORAIGHILL, T. H., 9 St. John’s Hill, Shrewsbury. 

CRUTTENDEN, A., 64 Beaconsfield Road, Brighton, 

CURRER, S., 16 Aspley Street, Belfast, Treland. 

DAUNOEY, R., Fountain House, Wortly Road, Wotton- 
under-Hdge. 

DAVISON, J., 5 Clayton Street Hast, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

DICKINSON, J., 11 The Cottages, Broadmoor, 

DICKSON, J., 11 Loreburn Street, Dumfries (N.B.). 

DIXON, G., 13 Dunn Terrace, Byker, Newcastle-on Tyne. 

DRIFFILL, J. T., 15 New Road, Spalding. 

DRURY, J. D., London Street, Kingston, Surrey. 

Dares W., 20 Grafton Street, Byker, Newcastle-on- 

'yne. 

DUNBABIN, J. A., 2 Victoria Street, King’s Lynn. 

DUNN, H. F., Crewkerne, Somerset. 

DYER, H., Newport Coffee Tavern, Meadow Street, Weston- 
super-Mare. 
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REGISTERED PROVINCIAL PLUMBERS. 


EARL, W. C., 71 Stone Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

EDGAR, T., 104 Bedwin Street, Salisbury. 

ELLIOTT, J. O., 4 Jersey Villas, Bath Road, Hounslow, 

ELLIOTT, W., 57 Cottenham Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ELLIOTT, W., Keelman’s Hospital, City Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 

EMPTAGE, C. H., Dane Hill, Margate. 

ENGLAND, O., St. George’s Road, Cheltenham. 

EWING, T., 36 McAuslin Street, Glasgow (N.B.). 

FIELDWIOK, T., Crown Lane, Old Town, Hastbourne. 

FOX, J. R., 174 Stamford Street, Stalybridge. 

FROST, W., 5 Langley Street, Luton. 

2 4 B,, 19 Birling Road, Frant Road, Tunbridge 
Vells, 

FYSON, G., Rye Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 

GALLON, M., 31 Gosforth Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GAMMIE, J., Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire. 

“eel gee J., 35 Sussex Street, Kinning Park, Glasgow 
(N.B.). 

GILBERT, G., 46 Garland’s Road, Red Hill. 

GILL, J. T., The Green, Esher. 

GLADSTONH, A. B., 11 Maling Street, Ballast Hill, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

GLEDHILL, H, L., Heckmondwike, Yorkshire. 

GODFREY, J.S., Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, Devon. 

GOLIGHTLY, M., 27 Mapel Street, Jarrow. 

GRAHAM, W., 75 Sutton Road, Watford. 

GUDKBH, A., East Road, Kingston, Surrey. 

~ HADFIELD, .W., Thornfield Terrace, 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 

HALL, W., 4 Robertson Terrace, Irvine (N.B.). 

HARDOASTLE, B. I., 241 Stanhope Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

HARRIS, G., 98 Liverpool Road, St. Helens, Lancashire. 

HART, J. J., 101 Blenheim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HART, W., 101 Blenheim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HAWARD, W., 2 Castle Road, Colchester. 

HEMBROUGH, J. W., 34 Liverpool Street, Brighton. 

HICKS, S. J., 1 Burrows Cottages, Warley Road, Essex. 

HILLS, H., 2 Denmark Place, Hastings. 

HOLROYD, B., Brunswick Street, Queensbury, Bradford. 

HOPKINS, H., 22 Candler Street, Gladstone Road, Scar- 
borough. 

HORN, J. H., 24 Brockley Road, Margate. 

JARVIS, E. J., 6 Portland Place, Morrice Town, Devon- 


Currier Lane, 


port. 

JEFFERY, J., 25 Croft Villas, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, near 
Manchester. 

JEFFERY, W. G., 1 Leyland Cottages, Hummer Road, 
Egham, Surrey. 

JENKINS, A., 8 Moira Street, Cardiff. 

JOHNSON, R., New Gway, Whitby. 

JOLLIFFE, A., 16 Blackman Street, Brighton. 

KEIR, A., 56 Gallowgate, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

KING, T., 30 High Friar Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

KNIGHT, E., Reading Road, Basingstoke. 

KNOWLES, J. E., 61 System Street, Cardiff. 

LAKEY, A. M., 9 Shields Road, Byker, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

LANE, E., 12 Brighton Terrace, Surbiton, Surrey. 


JOURNEY MEN—continued. 


LANG, J., 38 Church Street, Burnley. 

LAUDERDALE, J., 21 Simpson Street, Glasgow (N.B.). 

LAWSON, W., 134 Askew Road, Gateshead. 

LOOK, C. J., Ingram House, Caversham, Reading. 

LONGMORH, T., 24 Nellfield Place, Aberdeen (N.B.). 

LUCK, H.G.I.,1 and 2 Rock House, London Road, Hast 
Grinstead. 

MASTERS, J. C., 22 Hscourt Road, Watford. 

MASTERS, W. H., 7 Archery Road, Adelaide Road, Leam- 
ington. 

McCOLVIN, M., 22 Abbey Street, Gateshead. 

McCOYD, J., 18 Suffolk Street, Leamington. 

McKAY, J., 34 Stone Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

McKEE, S. R., 12 Platt Street, Seacombe, Cheshire. 

MoLETOHIHE, D., 40 St. Mary’s Place, Dundee (N.B.). 

McNIELL, W., 163 Stanhope Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

MIDDLETON, W., 92 Walter Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

MILLER, 8., 3 South Luton Place, Adamsdown, Cardiff, 

MILLS, J., 5 Hassell’s Buildings, Speenhamland, Newbury. 

MILNE, J., Scott Street, Galashiels. 

MOFFITT, W. L., 344 High Street, Jarrow. 

MOREAU, H. D., 6 Derby Street, Gateshead. 

MORRIS, J. M., 14 St. Mary’s Street, St. Andrews (N.B.). 

MORRIS, W. H., 14 Main Street, Cavan, Ireland. 

MORRISON, J., 3 Union Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

MOYS, T., Ospringe Street, near Faversham. 

MULLENS, D., 81 Brook Street, Cardiff. 

MURRELL, J., Orchard Street, Dereham Road, Norwich. 

NEW, J., 2 Park Street, Slough. 

NICHOLSON, T., 41 Newbury Road, Bromley, Kent. 

NORTON, A., 2 Hardwicke Terrace, Gateshead. 

ORD, J., 45 Fore Street, Jesmond Vale, 
on-Tyne. 

OSBORN, G., 27 Highfield Terrace, Milverton, Leamington. 

PATTENDEN, R., Maytham Cottage, Ore, Hastings. 

PATTISON, E., Salisbury Cottage, Malden Road, Col- 
chester. 

PAYNE, W., 41 Baker Street, Maidstone Road, Rochester. 

PERRY, W. H., Waterloo Street, Weston-super-Mare. 

PHILLIPS, A., 2 St. Martin’s Terrace, Salisbury. 

POTTS, J., 27 Bermondsey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

POWELL, J., 20 Talbot Road, Northampton. 

PRIMH, H. B., 42 St. George’s Road, Great Yarmouth. 

PRITCHARD, C.,, 11 Blenheim Road, Gloucester. 

PUDDIFOOT, C., Doolittle, Hemel Hempstead. 

PURSER, J. H., 1 Castle Street, Slough. 

RAYMOND, W., 23 Romilly Crescent, Canton, Cardiff. 

REID, W. W., 64 Gerrard Street, Aberdeen (N.B.). 

RIOH, T.J., Surrey Cottage, Alpha Street, Slough. 

RICHARDSON, A., 23 Brewer Street, Brighton. 

RIDLEY, C., 9 Stone Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ROSH, T., 24 Clover Street, Derby. 

ROSS, W., 14 Princess Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

RUTHERFORD, A., 10 Grafton Street, Byker, Newcastle- 


Newcastle- 


on-Tyne. 

RYLAND, W.S8., Darwen House, Bath Road, Ohelten- 
ham. 

SALMON, W. J., Western’s Cottages, Winsley Road, 
Colchester. 


SAUNDERS, F. W., 57 Castle Street, Salisbury. 

SCOTT, J., 287 Beaconsfield Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SHEPHERD, J. W., Nailsea, near Bristol. 

SHEVILL, T., 83 Clifford Street, Byker, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

SIMPSON, J., 55 Jasmine T-rrace, Aberdeen (N.B.). 

SIMPSON, W., 24 Chattan Place, Aberdeen (N.B.), 

SIMS, J., 8 Grotto Road, Margate. 

SMITH, A., 25 Sanaford Street, Cheltenham. 

SMITH, J., 9 Graham Street, Byker, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SNAITH, J. G., 62 Bells Street, Arthur’s Hill, Newcastle- 
on- Tyne, 

SPRING, R. T., 8 Albert Street, Northampton. 


| SPRY, F. J., 12 Wellington Terrace, Andover. 


STADEN, I0, ., jun., Orchard Street, Bury St. Edmunds. 

STAP LETON, J. A., 6 Euston Cottages, Russell Street, 
Nottingham. 

STEELHE, T., 14 Worley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

STEVE YS, We 31 William Street, St, John’s, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

STEWART, A., 54 Bonnygate, Cupar, Fife (N.B.). 

STREEK, J. A., Railway Inn, Southgate, Chichester. 

STRIPP, R., Green Street, Sunbury, Middlesex. 

SWIFT, F., Spring Cottage, Spring Vale, Dartford. 

SWIFT, J. M., New Law Courts, Nottingham. 

TAYLOR, A. E. , Oaklands, Upton Road, Gloucester. 

TAYLOR, G., 65 Camborne Grove, Newcastle- on-Tyne. 

TAYLOR, H. E., 80 Westgate, Gloucester. 

TEMPLEMAN, T, North Square, Dorchester. 

TOMKINSON, T. B., 2 Morrill Villas, Victoria Road, Sur- 
biton, Surrey. 

TRIBBH, J., Rumbold’s Hill, Midhurst. 

TROTTER, R. B., 40 Gosforth Street, Shieldfield, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

TURNBULL, M., 19 Wesley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

TURNER, C. E., Clinton Villa, Oxford Road, Gloucester, 

VEVERS, W.H., jun., 24 King Street, Maidenhead. 

WADESON, C. A., Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 

WADHAMS, E. O., 3 Benson Road, Grays, Essex. 

WARD, &., 11 York Street, Derby. 

WATSON, F. G., 127 Jefferson Street, Barrack Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WATSON, R., 22 Blandling Village, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WATSON, R., Gas Works, Newbiggen-by-the-Sea. 

WHITTAKER, N., Abbot’s Langley, near Watford. 

WHITTAKER, W., 3 Severns Yard, Middle Pavement, 
Nottingham. 

WIGGLESWORTH, W. T., 33 Hunslet Road, Leeds, 

WIGHAM, R, 90 Sutton Road, Watford. 

WILKINSON, G., 91 Heneage Street, Grimsby. 

WILLIAMS, J., 9 Prospect Place, Llanelly. 

WISE, J., Guildford Road, Chertsey, Surrey. 

WOOD, R. H., Rockleaze, Henry Road, Gloucester. 

WOOD, T., care of Messrs. Braithwaite & Co., Swinegate, 
Leeds. 

WOODLAND, H., 1 Ben’s Cottages, Kingston, Surrey. 

WRIGHT, F., Bridge Street, Turvey, Bedfordshire. 

WRIGHT, W., 4 Selby Cottages, Valanger Road, King’s 
Lynn. 


FREDERICK MACHIN, Master of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 1 ADELAIDE BUILDINGS, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


FRONT VIEW. 


CHIMNEY BREAST VENTILATOR. 


VENTILATION. 


Practical! Perfect! Natural! 


(Thomas Boyle’s Original Patent.) 


COMYN CHING & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


For Private Houses, Public Halls, Churches, Schools, Sanitation. 


“MITA HOVE 


CHIMNEY BREAST VENTILATOR, 


EAN VENTILATING, & GAS ENGINEERS. 


Mt ay 
ni 


SANITARY VENTILATOR. 


ALL SYSTEMS. 


MANUFACTURING 


Special Manufacturers of Ornamental Brass Work of every Description. 
PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


COMYN CHING & OCO., 


54, 56, & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, and 22 & 23 Little St. 
Andrew Street, London, W.C. 


IRONMONGERS. 


INLET 
VENTILATOR, 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 


them in use for years to be 


Lraaik: BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE, 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. 
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TRADE MARK. 


“LUX-CALOR.” 
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7 RITCHIE’S 


1 |] NEW PATENT APPARATUS 
VENTILATING LARGE BUILDINGS BY GAS. 


Requires no Flue or Chimney ; is easily fitted at small cost, and is the 
most Economical method of obtaining Heat, the consumption of Gas 
being small for the heat given off. 

It is constructed on scientific principles, so that it does not give 
off any smoke or smell, and it is strong and durable, the prineipal 
parts being made of Copper. 


PRICE £8 8s. 


ty Tv 

SUT 
Minenaraneani 

Tm 


in 


Further Particulars ean be had of the Manufacturers, 


RITCHIE & CO. 


=" Office and Show-room:—3 Crooked Lane, King William St., E.C. 
WORKS:—SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £75, 


FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING. 


aque rgueegge gee ge ge age ge gy 


HARRINGTON'S 


PATENT 


TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 
THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS, 


PPP ILILILI IS iy 
| 


oN 4G 


SCALE ONE AND A QUARTER INCH TO THE FOOT. 


“The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simple air, easy of management, and mel- 


lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. ... 


Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, sune 20, 1887, 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. HARRINGTON & CO., 


COVENTRY. 7 


SPLINT LOI IDI IOI WY YY > <q 


a i) Ni | London Address: i 
\ ‘ 398 Fulham Road, S.W. 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE was a stained window on view last Friday, 
destined for a Wesleyan Chapel, which exemplifies the 
advantages of the designer and executant working together. 
The chapel is the Teviotdale Chapel, Stockport, and the 
window was executed by Mr. B. A, LILuiz, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. F. HAMILTON- 
Jackson. The general effect of the architectural framing 
was of varied whites and stains, with a background of 
particularly rich and gorgeous ruby, recalling the glories of 
old windows of long ago, and the figure subject, ‘‘The 
Adoration of the Magi,” was chiefly in varied blues and 
greens, with one largish piece of purple and flashes of 
streaky ruby here and there. Mr. HaAmiILToNn-JACKSON 
works upon the glass himself where he thinks it needs it, 
particularly attending to the accuracy of the flesh draughts- 
manship, and the result of the close collaboration of 
designer and executant is the attainment of a high degree of 
excellence in both colour and design. We shall publish 
the cartoon in a few weeks, with a detailed description. 


WE are glad to learn that at length there is a departure 
from the custom, by which architects were excluded from 
the governing body of the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Institute. Mr. JooN HoNEYMAN is now one .of the 
governors in succession to the late Dr. Fercus. There 
can be no question of the good sense shown in the selec- 
tion, and we may be sure that the Institute will be a gainer 
through Mr. HoNEYMAN’s assistance. It should be men- 
tioned that the nomination of Mr. HoNEYMAN is to be credited 
to the local Institute of Architects. The office is tenable 
for five years. The Institute is likely to become one of the 
most important in Scotland, and we may expect to see it 
aiding in the education of students in architecture and 
engineering. 


THE necessity of a Museum of Christian Antiquities is 
suggested by Mr. Romitty ALLEN. In the British and 
South Kensington Museums there is little distinction 
between pagan and Christian work, and it seems unlikely 
that a more rational classification will be recognised. Mr. 
ALLEN points out that there is no other nation in Europe 
that possesses so splendid a series of early Christian 
monuments illustrating our national art in its most interest- 
ing phases and supplementing the knowledge derived from 
the Celtic and Saxon MSS. There are certainly not less 
than 500 such monuments remaining, some rude pillars 
with ogham inscriptions, and others elaborate crosses 
covered with a profusion of those forms of ornament which 
were so highly developed in Ireland in the eighth and ninth 
centuries ; yet no attempt has been made as yet to preserve 
any record of their existence in our public museums by 
means of casts or photographs of typical examples. The 
problem of the mysterious symbols on the Scotch crosses 
still remains unsolved, although it is in its way quite as 
fascinating as the decipherment of Hittite hieroglyphics, 
and concerns us far more nearly. 


THERE is always a prejudice in a law court against a 
suitor who conducts his own case, and Professor KERR 
ought to have known: of it. This week an action was 
brought by him against Messrs. Capron & Co., solicitors, 
to recover damages for alleged negligence in conducting 
the caseof Kerr v. SANDys. The defendants, on the other 
hand, claimed 247/ for costs in that case. The alleged 
negligence was as follows :—(1) Improperly indorsing upon 
the writ a sum differing in amount to that originally sent 
by plaintiff to Colonel Sanpys ; (2) negligently preparing 
briefs for counsel, and expert evidence not properly pre- 
pared and set out therein ; (3) neglecting to see and con- 
sult with the witnesses, or making inquiries what evidence 
‘was material or otherwise ; (4) neglecting to provide written 
proofs of evidence to the ‘said. witnesses ; ; (5) neglecting to 
give sufficient notice and to issue subpcenas ; (6) generally 
neglecting to give the case personal and proper at- 
tention. The case of KeErr vw. Sanpys, it will be 
remembered, arose out of a commission for the prepara- 
tion of plans that was given by Colonel Sanpys 


to Professor Kerr in 1882. The estimated cost of 
building was 29,000/, After the plans had been prepared, 
the erection of the mansion was put off, and Professor 
Kerr claimed 1,269/. for his services. The sum of 5oo/. 
was offered by Colonel Sanpys, and subsequently he pro- 
posed that the amount should be settled by arbitration, to 
which Professor Kerr agreed. The colonel’s solicitors 
were opposed to the arrangement. Professor Kerr then 
applied to Messrs. Capron for advice. An action was 
commenced, and when BS was brought into court the 
professor was defeated, owing, as he said, to the judge and 
jury misunderstanding his case because it had not been 
properly put before them. It appears that Professor KERR 
did utilise his experience of law courts by doing much 
of the work which usually falls to a client’s solicitors, 
and with a skilful cross-examiner like Sir Henry 
JAMEs, there was little difficulty in making it appear 
that the responsibility for the alleged failure should 
rest upon the. plaintiff’s own shoulders. Besides, 
there was no charge of negligence raised until the bill of 
costs was received—five months after the action. The 
jury declined to hear any defence, as evidently they had 
made up their minds against the professor soon after the 
case was opened. One of the causes of the jury’s decision 
was evidently a want of precision in the figures of the claim. 
There were three amounts, viz., 1,269/, 1,649/. ros., and 
1,541/. The variations might be understood by architects, 
and would cause no difficulty with an arbitrator, but to an 
ordinary special juryman, who is likely to have no high 
opinion of any architect, they were suggestive of either 
unskilful book-keeping or an exaggerated valuing of ser- 


vices. Both were among the things which juries will not 
tolerate, and the professor, therefore, was once more 
defeated. 


PreopLE—whether they be architects, magistrates, or 
municipal authorities—whose endeavour or duty it is to 
safeguard the public from risk of accident and loss of life 
arising from fire or panic in theatres, are heavily handi- 
capped by the stupidity of the lessees and managers of 
places of amusement. It is a lame excuse to urge that “it 
happened through a mistake,” as Mr. Harris’s manager is 
reported to have given as his explanation of the matter 
of 699 checks having been issued at the Grand Theatre, 
Glasgow, instead of 600. Discipline, aided by correction, 
works wonders, and with the application of some whole- 
some stimulus to watchfulness, lessees, managers, and 
employés would soon learn that negligences and mistakes 
can be avoided. If facts could only be ascertained, it would 
probably be found that many of the catastrophes that have 
befallen theatres, resulting in injury to person and loss of 
life, have been caused by the negligence of employés and. 
the want of supervision of their employers. What can be 
more suggestive of crass stupidity than providing panic exits 
and forbidding their use except in emergency, as is reported 
the other day of a theatre in Edinburgh ? Whatever archi- 
tects do on the side of safety, it seems the object of actors 
to try and neutralise their efforts. 


A DECISION given by Dr. TRistRAM in the Consistory 
Court at Hereford may serve as warning to churchwardens 
who meddle with church fabrics without having a faculty. 
In order to introduce a warming apparatus in the parish 
church of Pontesbury, an aperture 4 feet wide and 8 feet 
high was made in the wall of the tower, by which the 
stability of the structure was endangered. ‘They also inter- 
fered with some of the graves. It was evident that the 
whole operations were carried out in the freeand easy stylethat 
is common whenever an architect is absent. Thecontractor 
for the apparatus had submitted to the church committee 
or churchwardens no specification of the alterations he pro- 
posed to make in the tower or in the church to enable him 
to fix his patent warming apparatus there. Until he in- 
spected the church, which he did for the first time on the 
morning of his commencing the work, he himself had 
formed no plan of the alteration that would be required, 
and he actually commenced making the aperture in the 
tower without previous communication with the church- 
wardens. They were not aware of what was being done 
until informed by an onlooker. Dr. TRistRAmM of course 
admonished the churchwardens, but a fine should have been 
inflicted upon them. 
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GAVARNI.* 


‘f NE of the wittiest of men, one of the most brilliant 

and dexterous of draughtsmen,” was the descrip- 
tion which THACKERAY gave of GAVARNI. An artist having 
those qualities deserves a place among the “ Artistes 
Célébres,” although his work is not to be found on a more 
enduring material than paper. Satire rarely lasts even so 
long as an old almanack, and as twenty years have elapsed 
since GAVARNI died, and about thirty since he was famous, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that many people know 
little about the man whose daily sketches of Paris life gave 
amusement to Frenchmen. The journal of the brothers DE 
Goncourt having revived an interest in his name, a more 
fitting time could hardly be found than the present for the 
appearance of the biography by M. Eucrne Forcues, the 
son of one of GAVARNI’s early friends, and the most stead- 
fast among them. 

The name GAvARNI was once so much ofa reality, we 
find it in the most exact biographical dictionaries of the 
Germans as if it had been the proper name of the artist. 
It was, however, assumed, and was suggested by a village 
in the Pyrenees which he had visited. The artist’s name 
in the register of births is GUILLAUME-SULPICE CHEVALLIER. 
From expressions used by GAVARNI, it might be supposed 
he belonged to a family of high rank, and had changed his 
name when he was forced to become a caricaturist. All 
his relatives were, however, of the humblest and poorest 
class. His parents could not afford to keep him at school, 
and his first employment was as an office boy with an 
architect. After trials in other employments, he entered 
the Technical School of Paris when he was seventeen. In 
order to gain a little more money, he began soon afterwards, 
that is, in 1822, to make small sketches. He next tried his 
hand in etching, and thus became acquainted with print- 
sellers of an inferior sort. One of them engaged him to 
work in Bordeaux for a salary of 50/. a year, but after a 
short experience he threw up his employment. In those 
days there was still some charity left among French 
peasants, for CHEVALLIER, although almost penniless, was 
able to tramp though the south of France. When he 
reached Tarbes he possessed forty-two sous. Fortunately 
he met with a benevolent surveyor, who took pity on him 
and kept him for a couple of years. 

When, in his twenty-fourth year, GAVARNI got back to 
Paris, he was compelled once more to live by the sale of 
_ sketches. His bent was towards the representation of the 
life that was around him. In Paris more than elsewhere 
the tailor and milliner may be called the makers of men and 
women, and GAVARNI, recognising the truth, became a 
careful student of contemporary costume. His skill was 
soon recognised. M. DE GIRARDIN, who was one of the 
shrewdest of the Paris editors, wanted a designer of fashions 
for his journal the Mode, and pounced on GAVARNI. Any 
one who looks at the figures which are supposed to repre- 
sent humanity in modern plates of fashion, will hardly 
believe that an artist could receive the best part of his 
education in drawing such things. But so it was with 
GAVARNI. His eye and hand were trained by the necessity 
of expressing all the variations which costume underwent 
in those days, and his mind was developed by intercourse 
with the writers that Dz GrrarbIN gathered round him. 
He crayoned types of Paris life on stone, and his litho- 
gtaphs won for him the praise of Batzac, who recognised 
in GAVARNI an observer with an eye no less keen than his 
own. 

From mixing with /éévateurs, he concluded that he also 
must have a capacity for writing. He produced sentimental 
poems and letters, which no admirer of GAVARNI would 
have the courage to read, and he set up a newspaper with 
the title Journal des Gens du Monde. After nineteen 
numbers it came to an end, leaving the unlucky GAVARNI 
with a debt of a thousand pounds. There was scant mercy 
for debtors in France at that time. The artist, after being 
harassed by bailiffs, found himself in prison. Everything 
that could be discovered as his property was sold. When 
his time of confinement expired, he saw other processes 
awaiting him, and was forced to escape from Paris. An 
arrangement was, however, made with his creditors, and 


* Les Artistes Célébres—Gavarni. Paris: Librairie de "Act. 


towards the end of October he was once more allowed to 
recommence his sketches of character. 

There was more or less uncertainty in having to deal 
with printsellers and publishers. Fortunately for GAVARNI, 
he was offered an engagement on the Czarivari, which 
lasted for about twelve years. To that journal, which was 
published daily, he contributed more than a thousand of 
his best sketches, which form a record of some types of 
Paris life. M. Forcues will not admit that the illustrations 
are caricatures. GAVARNI was, he says, above all things “a 
great generaliser, and it was by a synthesis of details and 
characteristics that he was able to create so vast a crowd of 
personages in whom, after half a century, we still see signs 
of life. His art consisted, says M. ForRGUES, in grouping 
several resemblances in one that was unique and definitive. 
Anything that seemed comic was a means rather than an end, 
for GAVARNI appeared to recognise one of the latest theories. 
of esthetics, which asserts that art is only the faithful, and 
often dolorous, expression of life. 

In 1838 GavarnI was living in the Rue Fontaine-Saint- 
Georges, where some of the leading writers, artists, and 
men of the world came regularly to find enjoyment. As 
the host described the meetings :—‘ Philosophy, music,, 
romance, comedy, painting, medicine, luxury, and misery 
met there and laughed there, and after they were over we 
found an odour of cigars, punch, patchouli, and paradox 
that was strong enough to asphyxiate the bourgeoisie.” But 
in time the salon grew too small or the meetings became 
monotonous. A substitute was devised by GavaRNI, in the 
shape of parties of pleasure, for which he designed costumes. 
It was then womankind first appeared as a débardeur, and 
so fascinating was the motley suit that respectable matrons 
were overcome, and abandoned household responsibilities 
in order to assume it. If gratitude is due to the inventor 
of a new pleasure, surely GAVARNI was entitled to claim it 
from French women, when he cut out the patterns for so 
novel an attire. 

It is not necessary to follow the catalogue of GAVARNI’s 
productions. Unlike Decamps, who never forgot that when 
making caricatures he was deviating from his course as a 
painter, GAVARNI throughout his life never went beyond. 
sketches in water-colour or drawings for the wood-engraver. 
He sought a new field when he came to London, and 
afterwards travelled to Scotland, but the figures he drew. 
have a marvellous resemblance to his Parisians, His 
friends were disappointed when they found so little in his. 
works that could be called novel. But, apparently, 
GAVARNI was wearied of life and art. The world was 
changing ; there were new notions of politics which he, in 
spite of his indifference to the subject, could not resist. 
His old friends were falling away, and the risks of a 
caricaturist had marvellously increased. Of the last he was. 
soon convinced. GaAvARNI had arranged to produce every 
day a lithographic sketch for a literary journal called Pa77s,. 
which appeared in October 1852. He kept up the series 
for a year, and there was no sign in any of them of failing 
powers. But the journal did not please the Imperial 
Government. It was inoffensive, but at the same time it 
was independent, and, with tyrants great and small, the 
latter quality becomes an unpardonable sin. GaAvVARNI. 
utilised his enforced idleness to pursue his mathematical 
studies, which he had kept up throughout his life. As is 
not uncommon with enthusiastic students of the science ir 
its transcendental aspects, he became convinced that there 
were no limits to its power. He went so far as to dream of 
overcoming the force of attraction, so that a weight might 
no longer fall to the earth. 

In the midst of his speculations about celestial mechanics 
and the calculus, he was disturbed by troubles. His favourite 
son succumbed to fever, his house was taken compulsorily 
for the railway which encircles Paris, and he suffered from 
ill-health, A new style of illustration was introduced, 
which made his own appear old-fashioned, and it was too 
late to try fresh experiments. He bought a property which 
was too costly to keep up. Then he retired to a more 
humble dwelling at Auteuil, where he died on November 
24, 1866. 

M. ForcuEs does not appear to be aware that the last 
days of GAVARNI were solaced by the intervention of SAINTE- 
BEAUVE, who was able to set in motion the generosity by 
which the Princess MatTuHILDE tried to compensate for the 
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indifference of the Imperial Court to writers and artists—a 
In July, or four 
months prior to his death, we find Gavarni acknowledging 
a visit from the Comte DE SEILHAC, in which he describes 
the Princess who had sent that representative as “ une 


trait which was borrowed from England. 


fiere femme.” A letter from SAINTE-BEAUVE to the Princess, 
written a couple of days after the artist’s death, suggests that 
GavaRnr’s life was not ended amidst exceptionally distress- 
ing circumstances. He was suffering from a dangerous form 
of lung disease, and drove into Paris in order that he might 
consult a specialist. On his way back to Auteuil he stopped 
at a café, where he appeared so weak that everybody 
regarded him with uneasiness. He retained, however, his 
good humour and kindly irony. A telegram was sent to 
GAVARNI’s son, who was then at Marseilles, and he arrived 
several hours before the artist’s death, which was most 
peaceful. GAVARNI’s wife, from whom he was long separated, 
came at night, but too late for a final reconciliation. It was 
found that GAvaRNI’s affairs were in good order. There 
were no debts, and some landed property remained, besides 
8,000 frs. in notes. A law suit with the publisher, HEerzet, 
had been settled. ‘The papers belonging to GAVARNI were 
arranged, and especially those relating to mathematics. In 
fact, he was able, as SAINTE-BEAUVE said, to smile at life, 
if somewhat mournfully, to his last hour. 

The circumstances of GAVARNI’s death are, in fact, charac- 
teristic of his life. In his wildest hours he differed from the 
common herd of Bohemians, for he looked forward to a 
more distant time than the hour of enjoyment. His nume- 
rous attempts at gaining a business, his speculations in pro- 
perty, his capacity for financing when in difficulties, were all 
signs that the national sense of economy was not deficient 
in him. But on questions of the kind it is risky for a 
stranger to becume a judge. In his life GAVARNI was a 
Frenchman as well as in his art, and neither corresponds 
with the English standard. M. Forcuss considers that 
hereafter GAVARNI will be ranked above Hocarta. If 
Frenchmen are to be judges, that may be so, but we doubt 
if the decision would be confirmed in other countries. 
GAVARNI’S range was so extremely limited, it is quite pos- 
sible that in no long time much of its interest will have 
vanished. His sketches have many of the qualities which make 
plates of fashions gain only a temporary existence. There 
was no geniality about him, and little or no recognition 
of what is best in life. Snuffy old women, Frenchmen 
of the merciless type, proletarians, dirty and ragged 
chiffoniers, impudent and unwashed students, shameless 
débardeurs, masquerading clerks, and other nameless 
cankers of an advanced civilisation, were dashed off by him 
with ainazing power. Seeing his facility in representing 
what is vicious and ugly, we must recognise him as the most 
fitting of modern artists for illustrating one part of 
GULLIVER’s travels. He would, of course, fail in the 
scenes from Lilliput and Brobdingnag, but his Strulbrugs 
would satisfy Swirr himself if he could see them. GAvARNI’s 
“Thomas Virologue,” which is supposed to be his greatest 
creation, might have been inspired by reading a translation 
of the ‘“‘ Voyage to Luggnagg.” Any one who compares 
the French artist’s sketches with those of his contemporary, 
Joun Leecu, will find enough differences to make him 
thank the Fates for English life and art being what they are. 
If we take THACKERAY’s definition of the duty of a 
humourist, we may grant that GAvarni’s work realises that 
part of it which prescribes a scorn for pretension and 
imposture, but they must have more than mortal eyes who 
can discern in the Frenchman’s drawings anything that will 
awaken love, pity, kindness, or tenderness for the weak, the 
poor, the oppressed, and the unhappy. 

There are, however, many qualities in GAVARNI’S 
sketches which correspond with what will be found in 
modern French art. It would be difficult to find anyone 
who was less academical or careful of precedent. What he 
saw he put down on paper, and a grisette was of more im- 
portance to him than the Venus of Melos. ‘The fickle 
countrymen of the artist, who idolised and neglected him by 
turns, now appear to be desirous to recognise GAVARNI’S 
right to be enrolled among their great artists. The 
administration of the Beaux-Arts a few days ago gave a 
commission for a bust of the artist, and it will be seen in 
company with those representing famous painters, sculptors, 
and architects. His sketches may hereafter have more 
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interest for historians than many of the so-called historical 
pictures. They reveal some of the thoughts which filled 
the minds of Frenchmen for many years, and present 
figures of the strange beings which are always to be found 
in Paris, although they are supposed to be concealed from 
sight unless when revolutions break out. 


THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE.* 
By GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


N his “ Nicomachean Ethics” (book 2, chap. 2) Aristotle 
says :—“ But our present inquiry has not, like the rest, a 
merely speculative aim ; we are not inquiring merely in order 
to know what excellence or virtue is, but in order to become 
good ; for otherwise it would profit us nothing. We must ask 
therefore about these acts, and see of what kind they are to be; 
for as we said, it is they that determine our habits or cha- 
racter.” So the important thing for us is not merely to know 
what architecture is, but how we may become good architects, 
It appears to me that this may best be done by studying archi- 
tecture historically ; for, as history admits the observation of 
the writer, I propose studying architecture with you, not only 
historically, but critically as well. 

Before entering on the subject of these lectures, which is 
Greek Architecture, I think it will be well in the first instance 
to try and ascertain the methods employed or recommended in 
studying the other fine arts, for as Cicero justly remarks, ‘“ All 
the arts which belong to humanity have something in common, 
and a link like blood relationship between them.” Next, what 
is genius, then what is architecture, and the materials we have 
in our own art for producing esthetic effects, and the effects we 
should desire to produce, and lastly the advantages likely to be 
gained by studying Greek architecture. 

As regards the first inquiry, I have extracted some of the 
advice given by that great painter Sir Joshua Reynolds in his 
lectures, and 1 may add that every architectural student should 
read his lectures through, for as he truly says, “ He can never 
be a great artist who is grossly illiterate.” I beg you to remark 
in the following extracts the stress he lays on the imitation of 
the old masters. Ifthe greatest painter England has produced 
is so emphatic on this point, when the aim of his art is but to 
portray nature in her most perfect form and colour, how much 
more does it behove the architect to study ancient masterpieces, 
as he can but learn lessons from nature, and can scarcely 
transfer anything directly from it into architecture ? 

Sir Joshua says :— 

By imitation I do not mean imitation in its largest sense, but 
simply the following of other masters, and the advantage to be drawn 
from the study of their works. 

Those who have undertaken to write on our art, and have repre- 
sented it as a kind of zvspiration, as a gift bestowed on peculiar 
favourites at their birth, seem to insure a much more favourable dis- 
position from their readers, and have a much more captivating and 
liberal air than he who attempts to examine coldly whether there are 
any means by which this art may be acquired—how the mind may be 
strengthened and expanded, and what guides will show the way to 
eminence. 

It is very natural for those who are unacquainted with the cause of 
anything extraordinary to be astonished at the effect, and to consider it 
a kind of magic. 

They who have never observed the gradation by which art is 
acquired, who see only what is the full result of long labour, and the 
application of an infinite number and infinite variety of acts, are apt 
to conclude from their entire inability to do the same at once, that it 
is not only inaccessible to themselves, but can be done by those only 
who have some gift of the nature of inspiration bestowed upon them. 
The travellers into the East tell us that when the ignorant inhabitants of 
those countries are asked concerning the ruins of stately edifices... 
the melancholy monuments of their former grandeur and long-lost 
science, they always answer that they were built by magicians, The 
untaught mind finds a vast gulf between its powers and those works of 
complicated art which it is utterly unable to fathom, and it supposes 
that such a void can be passed only by supernatural powers. 

Again :— 

We cannot suppose that anyone can really mean to exclude all 
imitation of others, A position so wild would scarce deserve a serious 
answer, for it is apparent if we were forbid to make use of the advan- 
tages which our predecessors afford us, the art would be always to 
begin, and consequently remain always in its infant state, and it is a 
common observation that no art was ever invented and carried to per- 
fection at the same time. . . . Genius —at least what generally is so- 
called—is the child of imitation. . . . Invention is one of the great 
marks of genius, but, if we consult experience, we shall find that it is 
by being conversant with the inventions of others that we learn to 
invent. 


Madame de Staél emphasises this statement. She says of 
Petrarch, “ He put to the proof that knowledge greatly helps us 
to invent.” 


* A lecture delivered at the Royal Academy on Monday last. 
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Sir Joshua continues :— 


The mind is but a barren soil, which is soon exhausted, and will 
produce no crop, or only one, unless it be continually fertilised and 
enriched with foreign matter. . . . The greatest natural genius cannot 
subsist on its own stock : he who resolves never to ransack any mind 
but his own will be soon reduced from mere barrenness to the poorest 
of all imitations ; he will be obliged to imitate himself... . There 
can be no doubt but that he who has the most materials has the 
greatest means of invention. . 

All the inventions and thoughts of the ancients, whether conveyed 
to us in statues, bas-reliefs, intaglios, cameos, or coins, are to be sought 
after and carefully studied ; the genius that hovers over these venerable 
relics may be called the father of modern art. He who borrows an 
idea from an ancient or even from a modern artist not his contem- 
porary, and so accommodates it to his own work that it makes a part 
of it, with no seam or joining appearing, can hardly be charged with 
plagiarism. Poets practise this kind of borrowing without reserve, 


As regards this remark, I may say that Horace took from 
Tyrtzus the aphorism that “it is a sweet and becoming thing to 
die for one’s country,” and the writer of “ Mourir pour la Patrie” 
repeats it. Keats’s line, ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” 
is from Euripides; but as antiquity may be looked on as 
common property, I may mention a few other instances that 
occur to me of the borrowing from modern writers. Gray’s 
line, “‘ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,” is from Dante, 
and Coleridge’s line, ‘‘ O call her rather fair than pale,” is from 
Tasso. In short, all the progressive arts—and Pascal says 
architecture is one of them—progress by the improvement of 
what has gone before. Nothing shows us so completely the 
small accretions that each generation makes as a gallery of 
painting arranged chronologically from its first deliverance 
from Byzantine fetters. Though we must recollect that the 
sudden affluence of statues, bas-reliefs, coins, and engraved 
gems, partly caused by a keener search, and partly by the 
impending fate of Constantinople, made the Renaissance stride 
over agreater gap. That gap was the knowledge that perfection 
was to be attained by correcting individual beauty by the study 
of human nature as a whole. 

If we are deeply versed in literature, we find each age 
mainly reproducing the literature of the preceding age corrected 
and embellished. That marvellous collection of stories, “The 
Arabian Nights,” is but a collection of old-world stories dressed 
in Muslim attire, and embellished by the skill of the ages it had 
passed through up to the time in which it was published. 
Horace tells us that if a poet wants to perfect his style, he 
must study the Greek masterpieces by day and by night. In 
many respects Virgil has embellished Homer, and doubtless 
Homer embellished the works of his predecessors, and Dante 
tells us that Virgil was his “ guide, philosopher, and friend,” to 
whom he owed his style. Even had we been without these 
express statements, even could we not see the direct benefits 
that each poet has received from his predecessors, we could not 
doubt that every poet had studied all the masterpieces he could 
get before adventuring on his own. If, as the ancients say, 
lightning could come out of a clear sky, we might expect to 
find the highest efforts of man’s genius—the stately edifice, the 
impassioned poem, the elaborate opera or oratorio, the grand 
picture, or the noble statue produced by the naked savages of 
Central Africa. Art, literature, science, and civilisation itself 
are like the coral islands—each tiny insect adds its mite to the 
aes which at last defies the attacks of the ocean in its utmost 

ury. 

j Not to weary you by “ damnable iteration,” I will conclude 
this part of my subject with some extracts from the late Sir 
George Macfarren, who has unhappily been taken from us. 


In his last address to the Royal Academy of Music, he gave 
the following advice to its stidents te f ‘lene 


Those who compose must make mental exercises : it is not casually 
to write or sing, or play on an instrument, but to have the constant 
habit of constructing musical phrases, of planning musical arrange- 
ments, of exercising the faculty of invention and the faculty of design, 
s+ It is not ever in the career of the artist that he could say ‘‘I have 
finished.” . . . It is the constant seeking of advancement, which is 
the real means of developing the faculties wherewith Nature has en- 
dowed us all, . - » In order to master their art fully, and to do justice 
to the productions of present times, they must have a knowledge of 
the works of preceding periods; . . . let them work at the produc- 
tions of musicians of former times, and let them hear with interest the 
productions of their own. , . . Let them have the conviction that 
originality could only find its proper expression when they had com- 
manded, by constant exercise, such power over their faculties as would 


aan them to give utterance to that which was individual in them- 


I will now take th ; 
Ryders peuinae € second head, and we will try to see, 
Genius has been defined 


as the gift ti infini 
amount of trouble, gift of taking an infinite 


] _and, though I cannot agree wi i- 
tion, I think no genius will be found without sR toa ee 
Genius must naturally be a gift of which the owner is uncon- 
scious. He can only become gradually aware of its possession 
by comparing himself with his contemporaries, and his works 


with theirs and with those of his predecessors. 
merit in the possession of Nature’s gifts it is to the interest of 
those possessed of genius to deny its existence, to attribute 
their excellence solely to their own perseverance, determination, 
and industry. 

I think we may content ourselves with one of the definitions 
of genius in the dictionary— Uncommon powers of intellect, 
particularly the power of invention.” Still we know so little of 
the human mind that we can never boldly assert that what is 
called genius is unattainable by that constant perseverance in 
season and out of season that accompanies the intense love of 
any occupation. 

We know that our mental faculties can be improved and 
strengthened in the same way as those of our body, and as the 
greatest genius can never assert that he has done all he might, 
neither can the dullest ever say what he might have done, had 
he used his mind properly to find out what he should do, and 
had then done it. Besides, if a man have ever so great a 
treasure in his garden he will not find it unless he dig, and it 
more often happens than not that A/sop’s fable is true, that the 
persistent digging of his garden may turn out to be more 
advantageous to him than the treasure. Certainly all the men 
of genius I have known or read of have been assiduous and 
persistent workers, and ardent and enthusiastic students of the 
masterpieces of their predecessors. 

We know not what are the factors that make the individual 
genius, but we do know something of the factors which make a 
fine people from whom geniuses spring. 

Pure air, pure water, sound food and drink, cleanliness, the 
full and proper exercise of all our bodily and mental powers, 
and of those intellectual and moral qualities that formed the 
Greek creed, ‘‘ Wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice ”—in 
short, living as near as mortals can within the laws of nature, 
when this is accompanied with great competition and 
emulation. 

Astronomers tell us that a new planet is looked for when 
there is much unexplained perturbation in some of the planets. 
We have but to reverse this process when we meet with a 
genius—for we may be sure that he emerged from a throng of 
those earnestly engaged in similar pursuits. Shakespeare was 
once supposed to be a single bright particular star ; but it was 
discovered that he was only the most brilliant amongst a 
galaxy. And, more lately, Dante was found to have had a 
similar surrounding. 

When we sink into greedy, drunken, foolish, unjust, and 
cowardly slaves, farewell to liberty and the fine arts. 

The third head is “ Architecture,” and we will see what Mr. 
Freeman says :— . 


Architecture, then, in its widest sense as the building art, differs 
from other arts, in being not merely essential to. man for the full scope 
of his highest faculties, but required for his physical comfort—almost 
for his very existence. And surely it is a wonderful application of the 
principle above alluded to, that from such an origin should arise the 
very first of arts—that which has produced the most thrilling and 
awful works of human genius; which at once requires the least 
technical knowledge for its general appreciation, and opens the widest 
field for minute inquiries and philosophical speculation. The art 
whose name bespeaks it the chief and queen of all, which presses the 
noblest of other arts into its service and bends them to its will, is thus 
at once their beginning and their end: the most lowly in its origin, 
the most. glorious in its perfection, slowly and graduallyhas it risen, 
enriched by the contributions of every age and creed and nation, from 
the log-hut of the savage—we might say from the lair ofthe wild 
beast—to the fairest works of mere human and heathen beauty. ‘ 


Macaulay said “architecture-was more of a science than an 
Are, 
science displayed in various erections that even their authors 
would not venture to put under the category of art. “Here we 
have to divide the soul from the spirit,and wed ourselves to art 
alone. Mr. Freeman again says :— 


Architecture, then, is itself, like all fine art, the creation of the 
higher part of man’s nature, and subject to the influence of the 
intellectual and moral workings of individuals, ages, and nations. 
There must therefore be a science of architecture as a branch of the 
general science of the human mind, 


What are our materials for asthetic work? Outline, light 
and shade, proportion and composition, and to these means we 
may add, what no building should be without, painting and 
sculpture. 

Architecture as a rule is bounded by conditions and neces- 
sities. Each building must, more or less, fulfil the conditions 
for which it was built, and for its production it requires certain 
materials that also have conditions under which alone they can 
be used. 


Be that as it may, we can nowadays see a good deal of: 


As there is no | 


Lt 


Outline is perhaps more dependent on the taste of the 


people than anything else. The Greek outline was that of the 
hut. But we know not what was the Roman outline before 
the capital of the empire was at Byzantium. That which now 
strikes us most at Rome is the long stretches of aqueducts, for 
externally the dome was either hidden by a pyramidal roof, or 
a small part only emerged from steps. It is not impossible that 
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when the Roman empire was overrun by the savages, the most 
striking feature was the watch-tower, and this they seized on. 
From Byzantium came the outside feature of the dome, un- 
doubtedly imitated by the savages of East and West when they 
overran the empire. The Lombards adopted the dome and 
the bell-tower, the Saracens the dome and minaret, and these 
two features became the leading external ones of the 
Romanesque. In Mediaeval times the lantern and the spire 
were glorified. Since then the dome again asserted its pre- 
dominance, until mankind, absorbed in physical science, no longer 
sought to embody their aspirations in architecture. When new 
and noble aspirations again lift men from their present sole 
desire of filling their bellies and their pockets, a new iron 
architecture, with a new outline, may soar above the metallic 
architecture of Homer’s days. ‘ 

Again, the question of voids and solids is governed by actual 
wants, the exigencies of climate, and the capabilities of mate- 
rials, so that we have little in our hands but the proportioning 
of the whole, and of the voids and solids, the shaping of jambs, 
lintels, columns, and piers, and the use of mouldings; and 
Viollet-le-Duc says, “Mouldings are architecture.” Out of 
these scanty materials, surrounded as they are by all sorts of 
limitations, we have to construct our poem or oratorio in 
marble, stone, brick, or iron. Those architects were fortunate 


. who lived in times when they had to satisfy a definite desire, 


dd 


and had beholders who were sufficiently clear as to the effects 
they wanted, and sufficiently cultivated to know when their 


‘desires had been fairly or well fulfilled, or when the effects pro- 


duced surpassed the bounds of their imagination. 

In the present day there is no definite desire. People 
hardly know whether they prefer a building to soar in the air 
or to grovel on the ground ; whether they would sooner have 
simplicity or complexity, plainness or richness ; and so little 
knowledge or imagination do they bring to the consideration of 
the completed work, that if it rises above the execrable, the 
most perfect work scarcely causes an emotion or a remark. 

Fine music would probably cease to be produced if all but 
the musicians were deaf; fine architecture must certainly 
cease if all but the architects are blind ; but we hope that this 
insensibility to the beauties of architecture, to the distinction 
and even the wealth it confers on a nation may soon cease, for as 
Aristotle says, “ Architecture is one of the master arts.” 

Madame de Staél truly says :— 


Painting and sculpture, mostly imitating the human figure, or some 
object existing in nature, awake in our soul perfectly clear and positive 
ideas ; a fine architectural monument has not, so to speak, any deter- 
minate sense, but in contemplating it one is seized by that reverie, 
without calculation and without aim, which leads our thoughts so far. 


Still, architecture, in so far as it is a fine art, has to produce 
certain effects in the beholder, and one of its first effects should 
be to declare the purpose of the building, and to arouse those 
thoughts and those emotions that are appropriate to its pur- 
pose. A fortress should suggest strength and protection, and 
once did so, but it has now passed away from the domain of 
architecture, and suggests gravel pits, a mole hill, or a rabbit 
warren ;.a prison should suggest terror or dismay ; a palace, 
dignity ; a mansion, elegance and taste; a court of justice, awe; 


-a cathedral, sublimity ; but besides this, every building should 
suggest permanence, stability and repose, and exhibit the stamp 


of architectural art. 

Having. now concluded the preliminary inquiries, I shall 
enter on the main subject of the lectures. 

‘I have begun with Greek architecture, though it is not sup- 
posed to be the oldest, and some believe it has no more sprung 


' from Greece than the Greeks themselves, but because it is that 


‘which has mainly influenced the course of architecture in all 


the countries of Europe, the greater part of Asia, the north of 
Africa, add the modern architecture of the New World; because 
it has been, and still is, considered by competent judges as 
the most perfect, as far as form goes, that the world has yet 
seen, and amongst other considerations because we find in 
"Greece itself some of the earliest forms of construction in 
stone, which rather incline us to believe that Greek archi- 
tecture was created and perfected by the Greeks themselves. 
The older any admired work is, the greater is its claim to 
respect and study. In every age something perishes, taste and 
fashion are perpetually changing, so that even admirable things 
have often to make way for those more in fashion ; but when 
old things have come down to us through long periods of time, 
and particularly when they have survived, through being 
cherished as choice productions, we may be sure that they 
appeal to the general and permanent sentiments of mankind, 
and are not tinctured with the evanescent whims and caprices 
of fashion. 

If we would build so that the beauty of our works will 
Cause them to be preserved for ages, we must discover what 
ees the principles followed by the ancient Greeks, and adopt 
them. 

The Greeks wete the most brilliant people the world has 
yet seen ; they alone seem to have discovered those principles 
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of beauty in all the fine arts that appeal to the sentiments of 
mankind generally. They may almost be called the inventors of 
literature, for Homer’s poem is believed to be the oldest we 
have that can lay any claim to literary eminence. The ancient 
Greeks are still unsurpassed in poetry, in eloquence, in rhetoric, 
in philosophy, in sculpture, in statuary, in architecture, and in 
the subsidiary arts, and we might find that they were also 
unsurpassed in painting, had not all their pictures perished. 

As regards sculpture and painting—for M. Angelo said 
“ Sculpture was the lantern of painting”—the Greeks were the 
first people who made sculpture and painting proper possible, 
for every free citizen had to train naked. Plato tells us they 
weighed the advantages and disadvantages of clothes, and 
decided against them, remarking truly that nothing was ridi- 
culous but vice and folly. 

If you ask a learned poet who was the greatest poet who 
ever lived, he tells you Homer; if you ask a song writer, he pro- 
bably says Tyrtaeus—at any rate Tyrtzeus furnished Horace and 
the author of “ Mourir pour la Patrie” with their aphorisms, as I 
said before ; a dramatist says Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes; an orator, Demosthenes ; a moral or mental 
philosopher, Zeno, Epicurus, Plato, and Aristotle ; a sculptor or 
statuary, Phidias, Polycletus, and Praxiteles; an historian, 
Herodotus and Thucydides; most architects, Ictinus, Calli- 
crates, Mnesicles, and Dinocrates; and we still begin our 
geometry with Euclid. 

The Greeks, therefore, must have found out the secret, not 
only of affecting their own cultivated people, but the generality 
of mankind as well, and it is no small commendation to them 
that this was a master secret, like the law of gravity, for their 
works have won the admiration of mankind ever since. 
It is our business, therefore, to try and rediscover their secret 
for our own art. Even if we believe the Greeks to have been a 
nation of geniuses, and that we are not, this should nct deter 
us from analysing their works, nor from trying to find 
out their secret, and when we have found it from applying 
their principles to our own works. 

Quinctilian thus speaks of the Attic Greeks :—“ The keen and 
polished inhabitants of Attica did nothing that was useless or 
redundant,” and I think we may say that in all the fine arts 
they were actuated by the same motive as the Jew of Malta, 
who proposed to exchange all his vast wealth for a diamond, 
so as to have “infinite riches in a little space.” 

Nothing could suggest to us a more commonplace effect, if 
it were merely spoken of, than a hut surrounded by an open 
verandah ; yet this is the type of Greek buildings. This 
commonplace form it is that has won the applause of all the 
cultivated amongst mankind. 

It was not either by overwhelming size that it produced its 
effects ; for, from what Pliny tells us, that sixth wonder of the 
world, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, could have been little 
more than Ioo feet in height, from the paving of the portico 
to the top of the pediment, and the Parthenon was but about 
6o feet. What, then, was the cause of this admiration? The 
exquisiteness, subtlety, and simplicity of its beauty. 

First, there was the choice of those forms in the parts that 
are at once the simplest, and yet give the greatest contrast ; 
then there was a refinement of form that almost reached 
absolute perfection ; then the most perfect proportioning of 
each part to all the other parts, and of the whole feature to the 
whole building, and that proportion and that perfection were 
not arrived at at once, but were produced by gradual improve- 
ment, not confined to the life of one man, but to generations. 

That acute critic and learned historian of architecture, 
James Fergusson, in his book on the “ Principles of Beauty in 
Art,” asserts, and asserts with truth, that every art progresses 
by successive improvements, and insists that the only way to 
perfection in any art or science is to gradually improve on some 
type. Hetakes a church as his example, and supposes one 
built according to the best instructions that could be given, 
that the next shall be like the former, only avoiding the defects 
discovered by use, and so on, and he finishes by saying :— 


By the time we have built the genius and experience not of one or 
two men, but of a hundred ora thousand, into the walls of our church, 
we shall have something that no one man has done or can do, 


But he omitted saying that Greek architecture had exactly 
carried out this method. 

The Greeks had not only exquisite sensibility, and took 
endless trouble, but their very condition of mind was different 
from the Roman. The Roman said, “Z have done this work.” 
The Greek said, “7 was inspired to do it.” Next, as to the 
pains taken when the architect had designed a moulding or a 
group of mouldings—and you see from those before you how 
every little refinement or subtlety was employed to get or 
enhance the effect wanted—he set out each moulding he had 
drawn mathematically by conic sections. 

I once said before, when speaking of the refinement of Greek 
mouldings, you can conceive the inspired architect, who hoped 
to have a public building or temple to do, watching the echinus 
of a Doric temple he wanted to surpass from sunrise to sunset, 
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and pondering how he could improve on the subtlety of the 
curve ; every device by which an extra beauty could be added 
or a defect cured was resorted to, and probably both the beauty 
and the defect were only visible to Greek eyes ; minute differ- 
ences were made in the spacing of the columns, differences in 
the vertical angles of the columns with the floor, the enlarge- 
ment of angle columns, and all those delicate curves were 
adopted to correct optical illusions which Mr. Penrose has 
rediscovered for our use and admiration. However much we 
may delight in the simple and majestic Doric, we must be 
insensible to beauty if we do not see in the Ionic capital one 
of the loveliest forms it has been man’s prerogative to invent. 
The Corinthian, too, has been so appreciated by mankind 
that it was even paraphrased in Romanesque and Medieval 
times. 

Again, architects, sculptors, and painters vied with each 
other to see how these sister arts could mutually enhance each 
other’s value. So far for the art—now for the execution. The 
Greeks chose the most perfect of all materials for their 
best work, the finest white marble, which admitted of the finest 
workmanship, though the marble was covered with stucco when 
it was painted. No contract work was admitted on their public 
buildings, so that, unhampered by the knowledge that the more 
pains he took the worse he would be paid, every man might 
do his best. One of the explorers of the Acropolis, he who 
found the gateway in the wall opposite the Propylza, M. Boule, 
says it was all put together like a piece of cabinet work. 

I cannot too strongly impress on your minds the value 
that ungrudging labour adds to any work. In the opinion 
of competent sculptors, the A¢h/ede, vulgarly called “the 
Fighting Gladiator,’ occupied the whole of the sculptor’s 
life. Pascal’s letters are still read for the perfection of 
their style, and he tells us some were re-written sixteen 
times, so that every superfluity might be excised, and he 
apologises for the length of one by saying he had not time to 
rhake it shorter. I am not much of a novel reader, but when 
I heard that “John Inglesant” had taken fifteen years to write, 
I bought it at once and read it, knowing that a work that had 
cost so much labour must be worth reading. You all know 
Sheridan’s remark about easy writing; so if you want your 
work to last for ages, the expression, ‘‘Oh, this will do!” 
should never part from your lips or be harboured in your mind, 
and if you think you can improve your work, you should let no 
other consideration stand in your way. 

Architecture can never be much improved until the type 
has been hit on, and the genius, thought, and skill of the whole 
body of architects brought to bear on its improvement. You 
all know that the work of the tower of Babel was stopped by 
the confusion of tongues. If I have convinced you that Greek 
architecture is the most perfect the world has seen, I think you 
will admit that it is pre-eminently worthy of study. But 
lest you should fancy that in thus describing Greece and 
Greek architecture I have merely expressed my own personal 
likings, I give you the following extract from the eloquent pen 
of Mr. Freeman, that doughty champion of Gothic archi- 
tecture :— 


For grace, simplicity, and loveliness, we have still to look to that 
wonderful people who, after the revolutions of so many ages, yet 
remain the centre of all intellectual greatness, whose history still 
furnishes the best lessons in the science of man’s political and social 
being ; whose literature must remain to every age as the groundwork 
of every intellectual study ; from whose poets we derive our first ideas 
alike of all that is lovely and all that is sublime; from whose 
philosophers we learn the first principles of the first of sciences, the 
laws of thought, and of the passions which stir the human breast. 
Such was the glorious land of Greece, the land where the poet—yes, 
after all the cavils of philosophical inquiry, the real blind minstrel that 
we dreamed of in our childhood, the living personal Homer— 
breathed forth those songs to which six-and-twenty centuries have not 
produced a rival ; where Pericles ruled supreme in the first of her cities, 
not by the spears of mercenaries but by the magic influence of mind ; 
where Aristotle first looked into the heart of man, and learnt to 
analyse its deep and mighty workings ; and whence his royal scholar, 
the best and greatest of universal victors, went forth on the errand of 
conquest—not to plunder and destroy, but to spread the arts and 
language and manners of immortal Greece to the utmost limits 
of the civilised earth. The three centuries of Grecian greatness, the 
single century of its meridian splendour, have had more effect upon 
the subsequent destiny of the world than all the countless dynasties of 
Egypt and the East. The latter have fallen, and have left their 
names alone behind them. Greece is no less fallen, but her possessions 
have become the inheritance of the world throughout all time. And 
this is especially true of her admirable architecture. As it was in Greece 
that the art first attained perfection, it was in Greece, too, that it 
first acquired a character worthy to be transmitted to other lands. 

_ The styles which we have hitherto considered are, on the whole, 
isolated ; they have but little connection with each other, and have 
had still less influence upon the architecture of more recent times. As 
our civilisation and literature is in no degree borrowed from China 
India, or Egypt, so neither is any form of architecture which has ever 
prevailed in Europe; but as a Greek influence has in other respects 
pervaded the intellect of every European nation, so in architecture it 
has been especially pervading ; every succeeding form of the art is to 


be traced up to the Grecian model as its primary source, Its character, 
indeed, has been totally changed; new ideas and _ principles—con- 
structive, zesthetical, and religious—have been continually introduced, 
till all trace of the original pattern has vanished from the most essen- 
tial features. Still, all has been gradual and gentle development and 
improvement. Dissimilar as are the colonnades and horizontal 
entablature of the Parthenon to the clustered shafts and soaring arches 
of Westminster, the steps between them may be distinctly traced ; the 
resemblance becomes gradually fainter, but is not effaced by any 
sudden or violent shock. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual dinner of the members of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society was held on the Ioth inst. at the Exchange 
Club, Fenwick Street. Mr. Edmund Kirby, president of the 
Society, occupied the chair, and among the guests present were 
Mr. W. Royle, president Manchester Architects’ Society ; Mr. 
W. Darbishire, president Liverpool Engineering Society ; and 
Mr. W. Green, president Master Builders’ Association. 

Mr. G. E. Grayson proposed ‘‘The Royal Institute of 
British Architects and other Architectural Societies.” He 
remarked that the Royal Institute had taken a lead in every- 
thing for the benefit of architects in the way of education, and 
also in what they were looking forward to—the federation of 
all provincial societies with the Institute as a parent society. 
He hoped in a short time that would be brought about, and he 
was sure it would be not only for the benefit of the provincial 
societies, but of the Institute itself. 

Mr. W. Royle, in responding, said that the Institute had 
been somewhat lax of late years, but it was now being aroused 
to the feeling that something more must be done for the pro- 
fession than had been the case hitherto. As to the bill which 
was being promoted in Parliament for the registration of archi- 
tects and engineers, he was not altogether in favour of that 
measure, and his feeling was that it would never pass. In his 
opinion the Royal Institute was doing and was anxious to do 
all that was really necessary for the protection of the pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Edgar Browne, in proposing the “ Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society,” said that he could not congratulate the 
Society that their lines had fallen in pleasant places. One 
could not say there was that reasonable interest taken in the 
adornment of the town, or the decorations of the buildings upon 
which architects alone could flourish. Architecture would 
never flourish until it got much more general appreciation from 
the public. He did not suppose there were 300 men out of the 
profession of architects who took a reasonably decent interest in 
the architectural beauty of the town. One of the things he 
hoped that might come from the Society was that they would 
not only co-operate for mutual improvement, but join together 
to make themselves much more felt in guiding public opinion 
in these matters. He trusted the Society would make it one of 
its main duties to guide the public of Liverpool and the Town 
Council in reasonably laying out the town, so that it should be 
habitable by human beings, so that its streets should not be 
repulsive, and so that its public and private buildings might be 
fit to be seen, and not be blackened by the abominable smoke. 

The President, in reply, said the position of architecture 
followed the position of trade, and if trade was bad architecture 
was bad. ‘Trade was reviving, and he hoped architecture’ 
would revive. He claimed that the architecture of Liverpool, 
and especially its commercial architecture, was equal to that of 
the metropolis. As to architecture in general, he feared there © 
was a silent and slow revolution to pander to the taste of the 
masses—a taste which descended at the expense of good work 
to the spirit of the times. The Society was now in its fortieth 
session, and while doing what they could for the advancement 
of art they hoped in a practical manner to bolster up one 
another in the course of honour which it was necessary to 
follow in their profession. It had been arranged to have papers 
read on questions of public interest, and he hoped the public 
would give them credit for trying to do their best not only for 
themselves, but also for the people of Liverpool. 

Mr. J. M. Hay proposed the “ Kindred Societies,” the Chair- 
man gave “ The Guests,” Mr. T. Cook “ The Building Trades,” 
which was acknowledged by Mr. Green, who remarked that in 
regard to the proposed cathedral he hoped the competition 
would, if possible, be secured by one of the members, and that 
a Liverpool firm might have the honour of building the 
cathedral. 

Mr. C. Aldridge, in proposing “The President,” said that it 
was with very great astonishment he read in the papers that 
there was every possibility and some probability of the noble 
scheme promulgated some two or three years ago for having a 
cathedral, absolutely falling to the ground. For what reason’ 
he could not say. ‘There were three very good reasons why it 
should not fall to the ground. A competition was invited, and 
three amongst the most eminent church architects sent in: 
designs, which, whatever might be their individual opinions as 
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to the merits of either, worthily represented the ability and 
knowledge of design of some of the foremost architects of the 
day. Secondly, a site which was one of the grandest in Liver- 
pool was secured by Act of Parliament ; and, thirdly, a very 
noble donation was made by a worthy citizen in order to give a 
start to the project. Were they going to allow the project to 
lapse for want of enthusiasm? He hoped they would do some- 
thing towards its revival, and thus show that Liverpool was not 
behind other towns in providing a cathedral worthy of the city 
and of its bishop. 

The toast was cordially received, and the President having 
acknowledged the compliment, the toast list was brought to a 
close with “The Council and Officers of the Association.” 


THE LATE F. WALKER, AR.A. 


vai LECTURE was given at the meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tution last week by Professor Herkomer, upon the late 
Frederick Walker. The lecturer said he regarded Walker as 
about the most original painter of the present generation, 
and declared that he himself owed a large part of his pictorial 
education to the study of his beautiful and original works. 
The central point of the discourse was that Walker’s work had 
mainly influenced Mr. Herkomer, and that to his early devotion 
to this work the Professor owed his best success as a painter. 
Even as Walker began as a draughtsman on wood, so did the 
lecturer, and he claimed for himself some of the virtues and 
many of the faults of his acknowledged model. Having alluded 
to the grace and delicacy of Walker’s manner—to the fact that 
he painted out-of-door figures in out-of-door light, and not in 
an arranged entourage ; that when he took to colour he drew 
in colour, and did not paint in it—he described Walker’s 
pictures as essentially like those of William Hunt, English 
works, told in English language, with all the grace of Greek 
form. His delicacy and truth gave a distinct completeness to 
nature, and he embodied the joys and sorrows of men, women, 
and children as he found and saw them. The Professor 
avowed his own early enthusiasm for his hero. True, an 
all-absorbing passion for any man, or for any individual style, 
tended to narrow the admirer’s mind, but there were noble 
things in Walker, such as his marvellous combination of draw- 
ing with tone, and of composition with colour. Design and 
drawing are very different gifts, and many artists who possess 
the one can lay little or no claim to the other. Again, many 
have a strong sense of colour, but no eye for tone, and it is 
noticeable that the appreciation of this last developes with 
comparison and practice. Almost all colourists have com- 
menced cold, and have ripened into glow and harmony with 
time. Turner, before he reached his rich golden period, was 
curiously lightless and chilly. Turner’s gold, however, was at 
last drawn pure and full from sunsets. Walker found it in 
the grey day of England; and in appreciating the tender 
warmth which lurks in this veiled glory he found a local 
colouring appropriate to every object. He was true to nature, 
but saw nature with fresh eyes. It was long before he 
essayed oil-painting at all. His first occupation was to copy 
Gilbert’s free and luxuriant lines. Then he had for a while to 
engrave Thackeray, and on one occasion originated a drawing, 
which fortunately was approved. Afterwards he essayed water- 
colour, in which he bequeathed such rich and delicate work ; 
but he never lost the technique of the wood-engraver. Pro- 
fessor Herkomer rather blamed the young men of the present 
day for painting small pictures in their eager desire to get hung 
in the Academy at all costs; in his early years the rule and 
ambition was “a big picture or nothing.” He himself once 
foolishly painted a picture 76 feet long, in water-colour, which he 
admitted was acrime. In speaking of the fascination exerted 
upon his mind by Walker’s Bathers, he said that he and those 
who thought with him gloried in their Walker-worship, enjoy- 
ing colour for colour’s sake, as an allowed and even noble 
pleasure of nature, just as we enjoy the single note 
sound of a violin-string apait from its place in a melody 
or achord. Walker took especial satisfaction in the effect of 
colour in particular lights and its relation to the directions 
in which light and cross-lignts came. He brought water- 
colours in this regard to their highest perfection. Frequently 
we see a figure painted under studio lights standing in a land- 
scape with natural lights which are and must be totally different. 
Walker laboured entirely in the open, for even his studio was a 
glass house with no softening shutters. The Professor de- 
scribed at length the process of “stippling,” which he (the 
lecturer) had put into the faces of his old men in his picture of 
the Chelsea Pensioners, following Walkers method. How 
grieved he was that he could not finish the whole picture in 
three months, after the law he had laid down for himself, and 
how delighted and startled he was to find it turn out a great 
success! In speaking of the warm tones in Walker’s faces 
(which, however, he was bound to admit were approximately 
flat) he said that most eyes could not see all the inner heat in 


colour that Walker saw. Pinwell saw it—almost too much, 
perhaps—and, with others, became in consequence disastrously 
hot. He rushed violently into yellows in his desire to express 
glow, and the lecturer avowed he himself had only too far 
followed him. He, indeed, frankly admitted to the assembly in 
Albemarle Street that in his own opinion he had been decidedly 
too yellow. He was, however, trying to get grey, and trying hard 
to make his pupils value the mystery and beauty of greys, and 
artistically yearn to discern colour therein. Other suggestive 
ideas were that the use of Chinese white, or body-colour, in 
water-colour painting is not necessarily a sin, if carefully 
guarded, and that an extravagant tendency to be yellow and not 
grey is probably due to a latent defect of the eye; but then, 
added the lecturer, capacity itself is probably defect on some 
side. It was good, however, to take delight in the actual pig- 
ment, and to Jearn how Walker showed the natural wealth there 
was still in England, for Professor Herkomer believed nature 
to be for ever artistically unexhausted. 


THE REREDOS IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


()* Wednesday the Bishop of London dedicated the new 

reredos which has been erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
A dignified and suitable altarpiece has no doubt hitherto been 
the great want of this building ; indeed, without it the church 
could not be said to be complete. Sir Christopher Wren is 
said to have prepared a magnificent design. According to the 
“Parentalia,” the painting and gilding of the architecture of 
the east end of the church over the Communion-table was 
intended only to serve the present occasion, till such time as 
materials could have been procured for a magnificent design of 
an altar, consisting of four pillars wreathed, of the richest 
Greek marbles, supporting a canopy hemispherical, with 
proper decorations of architecture and sculpture. 

When the Chapter generously determined to undertake this 
important work, the arrangements of the Cathedral had been 
completely altered from those originally made. The screen 
and organ-loft had been entirely removed, the choir extended 
towards the west, the space under the dome and the nave 
appropriated to the congregation, and consequently the altar 
necessarily brought forward from the apse. The choir being 
thus thrown open, it was essential in designing a reredos in- 
tended to be seen at a great distance to make it sufficiently 
large, and at the same time carefully to avoid anything that 
would diminish the scale of the Cathedral. 

The design prepared for the new reredos was entrusted to 
Messrs. Bodley & Garner, and was especially the work of Mr. 
Garner, having been approved by the Chapter, and having 
received the sanction of the Decorative Committee. It was 
suggested by the late Mr. Fergusson that marble screens should 
be substituted for the iron grilles at the sides which were at first 
proposed, and that their form should be semicircular. This 
plan has been adopted, and the heights made to range with the 
architectural lines of the building. 

The design consists of a basement, against which the altar 
stands, with a small doorway on each side to give access to the 
apse behind. Over these doors, which are of pierced brass, 
are angels supporting shields of the crossed swords and keys, 
the arms of the diocese, and St. Paul and St. Peter, and they 
are flanked by sculptured festoons of fruit and flowers separated 
by marble panels. Above this is a range of sculptured panels, 
with coloured marble backgrounds, supporting an open colon- 
nade of semicircular plan. A large group of sculpture, a sort 
of curved picture in bold relief, occupies the centre, flanked 
on each side by twisted columns of rich brescia marble 
wreathed with foliage in gilded bronze. These support an 
entablature and rich pediment. The frieze is of rosso-antico, 
bearing the inscription, “Sic Deus dilexit mundum,” in gilt 
bronze letters. The whole is crowned bya central niche and 
surrounding statues. 

The general idea of the sculptured subjects is to express 
the Incarnation and life of Our Lord, beginning with the two 
figures at the extremities of the colonnade, which are those of 
the angel Gabriel and St. Mary, and represent the Annuncia- 
tion. The panel on the north side is the Nativity, the large 
subject in the centre the Crucifixion, with the Entombment 
underneath it, and the group on the south side the 
Resurrection. The panels of the pedestals are filled with 
angels bearing instruments of the Passion. The niche above 
the pediment is occupied by a figure of St. Mary with the 
Divine Child in her arms, with the statues of St. Paul and 
St. Peter on either hand. The figure on the summit of the 
niche is an ideal one of the risen Saviour. 

The entire reredos is executed in white Parian marble, with 
bands and panels of rosso antico, verde di prato, and brescia 
marble. The enrichments are generally gilt. The steps in 
front of the altar are of white marble, and the pavement of 
rosso antico, brescia, and verde di prato, like the reredos. 

It is intended to place wrought-iron screens at the sides of 
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tuary, using some very fine iron gates of Sir Christopher’s 
i a the crypt, which were removed from the choir 
at the time of the alterations. : 
es ‘The whole of the work has been most admirably executed 
by Mr. Brindley, of the firm of Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. 
The models for the sculpture were done by Mr. Guellemin, 
and those for the ornament by Mr. George. 


THE NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the members of the Northern Architectural 
Association was held in the Castle, Newcastle, on the 
12th inst., Mr. E. Shewbrooks, F.R.I.B.A., in the chair. Mr. 
Herbert Dewes Pritchett was unanimously elected a member of 
the Association. Mr. Frank Rich, honorary secretary, read a 
letter from the Architects and Engineers’ Registration Act 
Committee, calling attention to the Architects and Engineers 
Registration Act, which it is expected will be introduced in the 
House of Commons by Colonel Duncan, R.A., C.B., M.P. The 
committee trusted that the Northern Association would support 
the measure, and would also sign a petition in its favour. Mr. 
W. J. Moscrop (Darlington) spoke at length on the new Bill, 
which he said had for its objects :—The creation of a competent 
body of registered architects; the annual publication of a 
register, enabling the public to distinguish between the sheep 
and the goats; the improvement of a professional status by 
imposing a test examination of proficiency ; the stemming of 
the tide of professional pirates, and the protection of the public 
from their operations and the profession from their competition. 
He moved that the Association approve of the draft Architects 
and Engineers’ Bill. Mr. Joseph Oswaid seconded the resolu- 
tion, and it was carried unanimously. Mr. Moscrop further 
moved—* That the chairman be empowered to sign the petition 
embodying the resolution just passed; that the Right Hon. 
John Morley, M.P., be asked to present it to the House of 
Commons ; and that copies of these resolutions be sent to the 
members of Parliament sitting for constituencies in North- 
umberland and Durham, and that they be asked to support the 
Bill. Mr. J. Glover seconded the resolution. On being put to 
the meeting it was carried unanimously. It was agreed to sub- 
scribe 10/. Ios, from the Association funds towards the expenses 
of introducing the measure. 


TESSERA. 


Ancient v. Modern Painting. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


13 no one case is the notorious gullibility of John Bull more 

glaringly instanced than inthe almost universal veneration 
for old pictures. Everyone sets himself up as a critic in such 
matters, even though he never made use of a pencil or brush 
in his life, and, if a specimen coming under his notice happens 
to have the appearance of age, it immediately elicits great 
approbation, probably expressed in a string of cant phrases, 
which he recollects to have heard used on similar occasions. 
If, however, any attempt be made to ascertain the meaning of 
these expressions, the interrogator may consider himself clever 
if he can identify any ideas attached to them. Not one in fifty 
who affect to be judges of the old masters can really give any 
sensible reasons for the preference he pretends to have for their 
works. The public generally are aware of the advantage con- 
tinually taken by picture vendors of this undue devotion to 
what is old. It was almost their everyday practice to secure 
some of the more spiritless of the modern paintings, and, after 
having hung them for some time in a smoky room, and other- 
wise disguised their juvenile appearance, to palm them off upon 
these pseudo-connoisseurs as being some of the finest works of 
the old masters. And yet, notwithstanding the notoriety of this 
practice, and the conclusive evidence it affords that a great part 
of the supposed superiority of the old paintings is chimerical, 
the prejudice of society in their favour appears to be nearly as 
strong as ever. The permanency of colouring, and the trans- 
parency of shade appear to be the only points in which we have 
been really excelled in this art by our ancestors. These are 
certainly two very desirable qualities, and their attainment is 
well worthy of attention, but after all they merely appertain to 
the mechanical department ; the mixing of colours that shall 
be the most stable or the most transparent can hardly be put 
upon a par with purity of artistical feeling or excellence of com- 
position. Surely the mere technicalities of the art are not to 
be compared with the grand imaginings of a Martin or the 
exquisite truth of a Landseer. The fact is that this affected 
admiration for the productions of our forefathers is only another 
development of that most abominable of maxims, “Do as the 
world does.” Men mixing with society find it the custom to 


enlarge upon the inferiority of modern art, and to laud the 
ancients, and even though they may have sufficient taste to see 
the injustice of the censure they acquiesce in the opinion rather 
than endure the sneers of their associates. 


Architecture and Draughtsmanship. 
W. HOSKING, 


Architecture and architects suffer together, from their 
association in the public mind with the imitative arts, and with 
mere artists—the practice of architecture is thought to consist 
in making drawings, and the architect to be at best but a 
drawer of plans! Hence the responsible duties that devolve 
upon the architect are quite lost sight of; the careful study 
required to fulfil the conditions necessary to building well—the 
labour of pre-arranging and specifying everything for useful 
service, and as to labour and materials, their proportion, com- 
position, and combination, in detail, so that the cost of execu- 
tion may be minutely estimated beforehand—the anxious care 
in supervising, that the work be properly executed, preparing 
and supplying in the meanwhile perfect delineations of the con- 
structions and decorations in detail, and the eventual investiga- 
tion of accounts—all these things are unknown, overlooked, or 
unheeded, and the architect is considered as an overpaid artist 
—artists being linked in the same category with players, fiddlers, 
and dancers. But why, it may be asked, is this so? Why are 
men who must have extensive scientific and artistic qualifica- 
tions—who must, moreover, be good men of business, when 
they are properly qualified to practise as architects—and who 
must, withal, be in a certain condition of life, to be trusted with 
directing the expenditure of large sums of money—why is it 
that this class of men is so lightly esteemed? I have already 
said that it is in a great measure because architects have sunk 
into mere artists; as such they are considered, and they submit 
thereupon to be treated in a manner that would be resented as 
insulting by any well-regulated profession. An architectural 
design is looked upon as an artist’s sketch—-a work of nought— 
and every man, how ignorant soever, deems himself competent 
to judge of its merits, and the unworthy practice of architects is 
to submit to have their productions so considered and so 
adjudged. 

The Anglo-Italian Country House. 
C. R. COCKERELL. 


The modern villas of Rome, built by the popes and cardinals 
since the fifteenth century, convey to us some of those graces 
in which the ancient villas abounded. In these all the great 
masters of the revival have displayed their research and 
ingenuity. Our own architects of the sixteenth century, 
encouraged by Bacon, Burleigh, and Wotton, certainly studied 
these works, and engrafted some of their principles on our 
Elizabethan architecture, which adapts itself admirably to our 
climate and the extent of our establishments. Bacon de- 
scribes his idea of a villa with great detail, insisting upon the 
aspect and the seasons as primary considerations. Indeed, all 
authorities agree upon this subject, except those of the nine- 
teenth century, and especially the patentees of hot-air or hot- 
water apparatus. “The Elements of Architecture,” by Sir 
Henry Wotton, being ‘‘ The Rules and Cautions of this Art cast 
into a Comportable Method,” are amongst the most precious 
and the earliest in our language. He was long ambassador at 
Venice, from Elizabeth and James, and seems to have been 
personally acquainted with Palladio. Domestic and villa 
architecture are special subjects with him; for, says he, “ Every 
man’s proper mansion and home being the theatre of his 
hospitalitie, the seat of self-fruition, the comfortablest part of 
his own life, the noblest part of his son’s inheritance, a kind of 
private princedome, nay, to the possessor himself an epitome of 
the whole worlde, may well deserve by these attributes, accord- 
ing to the degree of the master, to be decently and delightfully 
adorned.” In truth, during three centuries the cultivation of 
this branch of architecture may be said to be peculiar to 
England, and thus while monumental and palatial edifices are 
better illustrated on the continent, the constitution of this 
country and of the English mind—prone to the salutary 
retirements of home, the centre to which all its desires 
and warmest imaginings are ever pointing—have made the 
English house of every grade the most perfect in com- 
fort and convenience, and the villa the deaz zdeal of in- 
dividual possession, and the branch of the art in which our 
country excels beyond all others. The compact square villa, 
after Palladio especially, was introduced by Inigo Jones, and 
much advanced by the model of those at Genoa, published by 
Rubens, who recommends them as full of beauty and con- 
venience, and admirably suited to gentlemen of moderate 
fortune, such as the republic of Genoa was composed of. But 
the extension of the habits and the requirements of the present 
day have outgrown the spare villa, and we are constrained to 
build a house beside the villa to accommodate them, with the 
worst possible effect in the group and in detail ; for in vain the 
plantation attempts to hide it out; an anomalous composition 


| is the result, and we had better have reverted to the Elizabethan 
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mansion, which cast the house and offices into one in the 
extended E or H, or the French mansion, “entre cour et 
jardin,” of the eighteenth century, reserving the centre for the 
best apartments, and the wings for offices, and the entrances 
in the angles communicating easily with all. The least 
rational of English productions in this sort is seen in the 
castellated elevation adapted to this plan—the battlements and 
dungeon-keeps of Edward III. upon the Italian villa of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The menacing aspect, 
the machicolations, threatening hot lead upon the intruders, in 
the distance, are on the approach found to be peaceful and 
harmless; the fortress is accessible at every window, and 
expresses a security from danger on better acquaintance, in 
direct contradiction to its fortified exterior. On entering the 
baronial hall, where you expect the paraphernalia of chivalry 
and the chase, retainers and bondsmen, you are addressed by a 
powdered footman, or may discover a housemaid sweeping the 
marble pavement. The Grecian villa is hardly better con- 
ceived; it may be taken for a library, or a philosophical 
institution. An extensive portico, borrowed from Minerva 
Polias, imposes its order on the whole composition, which is to 
be compressed accordingly, at the cost of all its internal pro- 
portions and accommodations. Every useful appendage of 
vulgar convenience is to be suppressed, as ill-suited to its 
Platonic refinement. As Swift says of Clelia—“ You'd think 
that so divine a creature felt no necessities of nature.” But 
such architectural solecisms derogate from the dignity of the 
art, and convert into a theatrical or romantic dream that which 
should embody sound sense and rational invention. The 
essential features should be prominently expressed ; the nobler 
portions, the offices, kitchen, the clock, and the stables, should 
tell their own story. And fiction would be found unnecessary 
when all these were placed in due subordination and proper 
character by the artist’s hand. 


Henry Holland, Architect. 
J. ELMES. 


Although Carlton House, the palace of George IV. when 
Prince of Wales, has been removed, and the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, which preceded the present one, has been burnt 
down, they both possessed architectural qualities too great to 
suffer the name of their architect, Henry Holland, to pass 
unnoticed. The former consisted of a centre and two project- 
ing wings ; the portico was six-columned, of the Corinthian 
order, selected from the temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome, the 
capitals of which are singular for the intertwining of the inner 
volutes. This portico was presented by George IV., on the 
taking down of Carlton House, to the trustees of the National 
Gallery, and was adapted by Mr. Wilkins, the architect of that 
edifice, to the central building. Drury Lane Theatre, that.was 
celebrated for the triumphs of Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles, and 
Sheridan, its talented proprietor, was, in their opinion, and that 
of all theatrical critics, the very Jeau zdeal of a dramatic 
theatre ; nor has its equal been since erected in England. On 
the summit of this stupendous edifice, the architect had 
erected a lofty octagon tower, somewhat resembling the Temple 
of the Winds at Athens, the apex of which he surmounted by 
a colossal statue of Apollo with his lyre, as the god of music 
and dramatic poetry. It is singular that, at the awful con- 
flagration which consumed this truly national structure, and 
caused the House of Commons to adjourn its proceedings in 
pity to the misfortunes of their brother senator, considering it 
a general calamity—the statue of the god, surrounded by 
flames that reached far above its head, and looking as if in the 
crater of a volcano, was almost the last object that fell with a 
death-like crash amidst the fiery mass that was blazing in the 
pit of this once elegant theatre. This architect also built the 
first Pavilion at Brighton for the Prince of Wales. It wasa 
neat, unassuming, sea-side villa, decorated with a few Ionic 
columns, like those of the Ilissus. This building also 
met the fate of Carlton House, and was taken down to 
make way for the present heterogeneous structure. One of 
his buildings, however, did escape destruction—Melbourne 
House, Whitehall. It occupies a large space of ground be- 
tween the Horse Guards and the Treasury, with two fronts— 
one towards the public street, Whitehall, and the other facing 
the Mall in St. James’s Park. The entrance-front, next White- 
hall, is decorated by a four-columned Ionic portico, of the 
Ilissus order, which, extending to the kerb-stone of the footpath, 
allows carriages to come close to its plinths, and set down 
visitors under its roof. The footpath is continued under it, 
which often affords to passengers a friendly shelter from the 
rain.- Right and left of the portico are columns of the same 
height and proportion, detached from the wall, with projecting 
entablatures profiled over them, which, with the great projec- 
tion of the portico, give a play of light and shade too seldom 
found in the street-fronts of our public buildings. This front 
has no other aperture but the entrance-door, which opens into 
a spacious hall, covered by a spherical cupola, which leads to 
the internal apartments of the mansion. It was built for the 


Duke of York, and, from the circumstance of the somewhat 
overwhelming appearance of its huge cupola, which seems 
almost to crush the little portico beneath, it gave rise to a 
ludicrous saying that Mr. Holland had lodged the Duke of 
York in the roundhouse, and the Prince of Wales in the pillory. 
The latter remark alluded to the long Ionic screen that sepa- 
rated the courtyard of Carlton House from Pall Mall, through 
which the portico and the two wings seemed to peep like the 
head and two hands of a prisoner in that instrument of punish- 
ment. On the nothing-to-do appearance of these columns, an 
Italian architect, the elder Bonomi, I believe, inscribed the 
following epigrammatic question and answer: addressing one 
of the isolated trunks, he asks—‘ Cara colonna che fate qua?” 
to which he makes the stone reply—‘“‘ Non sapiamo in verita !” 
I quote from memory and hearsay, and know not to what 
Charivari of the day to refer for a correct version if in error. 
Mr. Holland’s other works were on and about the great build- 
ing speculation of Sloane Street and its neighbourhood, and 
may be regarded in a similar light, as to architectural character, 
to those of the Adams in the Adelphi. 


The Column Vendome, Paris. 
C. DALY. 

When the column in the Place Vendéme was erected a 
bargain was made with an ironfounder who had never been 
engaged in bronzework. He, however, had the temerity to 
undertake the moulding and finishing at one franc per kilo, or 
say od. per 2lbs. The Government undertook to deliver to 
him in guns, taken from the Russians and Austrians during the 
campaign of 1805, the quantity of bronze necessary for the 
completion of this enormous monument. The founder used a 
furnace he had for casting iron, but not being aware of the 
phenomena of bronze casting, and urged by his vanity to attempt 
in the first instance the casting of several of the great pieces 
of the base of the column, he encountered several defeats. 
Each time he necessarily altered the alloy by oxidising the tin, 
lead, and zinc, which metals so oxidised passed into the scoriz 
or were carried off by the current of warm air. He did not 
perceive this cause of continual loss, and continued to produce 
the bas-reliefs ; but it may be readily conceived that they con- 
tained more copper than the bronze of the guns. When the 
founder had got two-thirds through the column he found out 
that he had got no more metal, and being, according to con- 
tract, responsible for the metal delivered to him, he was at once 
ruined. In this lamentable situation he tried to melt up the 
white metal obtained from the reduction of the scoriz and a 
large quantity of refuse metal which he had bought up at a low 
price. The bas-reliefs which he obtained from the mixture of 
all these materials were marked with blotches and lead spots ; 
their colour, from a dirty grey, became quite black. The 
authorities refused to receive work so defective, and put his 
foundry under sequestration. He succeeded, after much peti- 
tioning, in obtaining a committee to examine his accounts, 
which was composed of two chemists, two architects, two 
mechanical engineers, and two founders, with an auditor of the 
Council of State for the chairman. The weight of each piece 
delivered by the founder was known ; specimens were taken from 
them, and the proportional parts weighed, from which was madean 
ingot representing the mean composition of the whole column. It 
was then found by analysis that it contained 89 parts of copper, 
7 of tin, and 3 of lead in 100 parts. The committee then took 
specimens of bronze from the guns remaining in the Govern- 
ment stores, and an ingot was formed to represent as nearly as 
possible the mean composition. The analysis of this ingot 
gave 89 parts copper, and to of tin. It was further known that 
the Jaw in France had fixed the composition of gun-metal at 
go parts of copper and 1o of tin per cwt., but that this law was 
never well executed, and during the Revolution scarcely attended 
to at all; it was also known that these foreign guns were of a 
more complicated and baser alloy than the French. Taking all 
these circumstances into consideration, the committee were of 
opinion that the founder had produced an alloy, if not superior, 
at least equal, to that which had been given to him ; and that 
they considered that he could not be charged with fraud in his 
contract. The chemical operations further explained the whole 
proceeding ; by making separate analyses of the specimens of 
the great bas-reliefs, the shaft, and the capital, it was found 
that the first had only 0:06 alloy per quintal ; the second, par- 
ticularly towards the upper part, and the third, contained as 
much as o21. It was, therefore, evident that the founder, not 
knowing how to manage bronze, had refined his alloy by 
several times re-melting, and consequently diminished the total 
weight, and that to make up for this loss he was obliged to put 
into the last castings the white metal extracted from the scoriz. 
Thus he had given bronze of too good alloy in the beginning, 
which had obliged him at last to make the alloy too low. The 
moulding of the several bas-reliefs was so badly executed, that 
the chaser employed to go over them removed by chiselling or 
filing a weight of bronze equal to 70,000 kils. (7 tons), which 
fe given to him, besides a sum of 300,000 frs, (12,000/.) paid 

own. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. JoHN PENNETHORNE, the author of the large folio on 
“The Geometry and Optics of Ancient Architecture,” died 
at Hamstead, Isle of Wight, on Thursday in last week. Mr. 
PENROSE assigns to him the credit of being “the first to 
observe that the horizontal lines of the architecture in the 
Doric buildings at Athens are constructed in delicate con- 
vex curves instead of straight lines, and he claimed that to 
this circumstance is due much of the peculiar grace which 
educated observers had previously recognised.” Mr. 
PENNETHORNE, in his book, set about demonstrating that 
there was a definite system for insuring proportions that 
would be apparent to the eye. He based his argument 
upon the statements by ancient writers about points of view, 
the additions and diminutions which were introduced for 
the sake of effect, and the relation between certain 
trigonometrical calculations and the dimensions as executed. 
It was also shown that a similar subtlety of design was to be 
found in Egypt, the same general principles of designing 
the entablatures perspectively, and of tracing the curves as 
the arcs of one or other of the conic sections, being 
exemplified at Medmet Haboa as in the Parthenon. Mr. 
PENNETHORNE believed that his theory was applicable to a 
vase as well as a temple, and the drawings in his book by 
Mr. RoBINson are marvels of patient elaboration. Owing 
to the state of his health, Mr. PENNETHORNE was not able 
to illustrate the principles he discovered in his own 
practice. 


Tue French architects who are possessors of Govern- 
ment diplomas have found it necessary to stir up the 
Ministry on the subject of the great monumental work 
which is to perpetuate next year’s celebration of the French 
Revolution. In 1886 M. Gopiet, who was then Minister 
of Fine Arts, announced a competition for the work. In 
February of last year M. BERTHELOT, who held the office, 
appointed a commission to prepare the conditions. In July 
the vote for the preliminary expenses was passed in the 
Chamber. But there the project rests. Time will not stay 
its course for the decision of the Minister, and only about a 
year and a half remain before the coming of July 14, 1889, 
which is to be the great national fé/e of the century. The 
French architects are eager to do their best in honour of 
the event ; but as they do not trust to sudden inspiration, 
they desire plenty of time for the preparation of their 
designs. ‘There is reason in the claim, and the Minister of 
Fine Arts has promised to investigate the question. But as 
he must feel that the Cabinet is doomed to fall upon the 
first sign of an opposition, he may hesitate about doing 
anything decisive in respect to the competition. 


THE mectings of the Applied Art Section of the Society 
of Arts will begin on Tuesday next, when Mr. J. S. 
GARDNER will read a paper on “ The Monumental Use of 
Bronze.” Mr. H. B. Wueattey, on February 14, will read 
one upon “Principles of Design as Applied to Book- 
binding.” At the remaining meetings of the session the 
papers will be—‘‘ The Decorative Use of Colour,” by Mr. 
J. D. Crack; “ Craftsman and Manufacturer,” by Mr. L. F. 
Day ; “What Style of Architecture should we follow? ” by 
Mr. WiLuiAM Simpson; and “ Persian Textiles,” by Mr. 
Ceci, Smiru. 

M. ALpHAND, the Director of the Works of Paris, has 
succeeded in persuading the French representatives of the 
advantages of his scheme of sewage utilisation for the city. 
This result was to be foreseen, for M. ALPHAND’s experience 
with the Municipal Council has trained him for the manage- 
ment of any sort of assembly. The money is to be granted, 
and in no long time the phrase “tout Pégout” will be a 
reality. Hereafter we may see the reverse process, and, as 
Louts VEUILLOT imagined, “la victoire tout infecte sortir 
dun puisard.” In reading M. ALPHAND’s speech, we seem 
to have once more before us the Metropolitan Reclamation 
scheme, which was to make Essex still more fertile, and 
bring down taxation to a nominal sum. According to 
M. ALPHAND, there is a waste at present of about one 
million sterling, and with available land at Acheres, near 
Saint-Germain, that is a satire on French thrift. The 
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zealous director believes that in sewage utilisation, as in 
many things besides, it is the duty of France to set an 
example which was sure to be followed. In a case of the 
kind London would not be too proud to learn. We have 
expended immense sums over the problem, and at present 
the only conclusion is that London sewage is beyond 
utilisation, and the most prudent course is to deposit it in 
the ocean, 

THE uncertainty of conclusions by geologists could 
hardly be better exemplified than by a case that was noticed 
in a paper read at the last meeting of the Edinburgh 
Geological Society. The late Mr. Capett, the manager of 
the Buccleuch collieries, found a sculptured slab which had 
been raised in the reign of ANTONINUS PIUs, A.D. 139 to 
161, by the Second Legion, in commemoration of the com- 
pletion by them of 4,652 paces of the Roman wall. It had 
been asserted by Mr. Gerxkik, with the approval of Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, that the ground in that part of Scotland 
had risen about 25 feet since the time the Romans were in 
Scotland. Ifthe theory could be taken as true, the slab 
and wall must have been at least 6 feet under the level of 
high tides and exposed to the action of the waves, which 
the masonry was not likely to withstand. There was 
nothing said about the geologists acknowledging their 
mistake. 


EDOUARD DE BEAUMONT, the painter whose death we 
announced last week, was probably less known to the 
Parisians than any of his fellow artists. He was a 
solitary, and sometimes two or three weeks passed with- 
out his leaving his atelier. He was happy in painting and 
studying. His modest earnings were in a great measure 
expended on the gratification of one hobby. M. DE 
BEAUMONT was a skilful swordsman, and his ambition was 
to possess the finest ancient swords that could be acquired. 
By patience and self-denial he succeeded in amassing be- 
tween thirty and forty examples that could be called 
treasures. For one of them he gave 1,0o00/. A rival 
collector, who was wealthy, offered the artist half a million 
of francs if he were allowed to take away twenty of them. 
He was told in reply that they were the very swords with 
which M. bE BEAuMoNT intended to enrich the Cluny 
Museum. Who knows whether the disappointed virtuoso 
may not resolve that he will not be outdone in generosity ? 
If he will allow his collection to be placed for ever in 
rivalry with DE BEAuMoNtT’s, the museum would then be 
unique in one department. 


POLAND cannot be as wretched as it is represented, 
when we find the city of Cracow proposing to expend 
16,0007. upon a monument to the poet ADAM MICKIEWICZ, 
who ‘was one of the professors in the Collége de France, 
Paris. It will be nearly 50 feet in height, and the com- 
mission has been entrusted to M. GopeEpsk1, who, in spite 
of his foreign name, is a Frenchman. At the angles of the 
base will be four figures of characters created by the poet, 
with a bas-relief representing Mickiewicz in the professor’s 
chair, with some of the eminent French literati among the 
auditory. Above will be a pedestal on which, in high relief, 
will be a seated figure of the poet, who is being crowned by 
Poland, while ApoLo presents him with a palm, 


EVERY year sees an increased value set upon the works 
of JEAN-FRancois MILLET in France. The painter received 
for the best of them about as much as is paid for an ordinary 
pot-boiler. The latest example of advanced prices is seen 
in the sale of the Man with the Hoe. It was recently sold 
as part of the Defoer collection for 59,000 francs. Once 
more it has changed hands, M. Van pen Eynps, of 
Brussels, having paid no less than 84,o00 francs for it. 
MILLET received 1,500 francs for it, or one fifty-sixth of the 
present value. The picture is the one which, according to 
some critics, is the best embodiment of MILLEv’s views, for 
it suggests a peasant who, by the nature of his work, has 
lost every trace of refinement, and has become one of the 
“animaux farouches” with human faces that were long ago 
described by La Bruyire. On the first appearance of the 
picture the public bestowed upon the figure the name of a 
criminal who at the time was notorious, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE INSTALMENT OF CHARLES DE LUXEMBOURG 
AS A CHEVALIER OF THE ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
HEN M. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT’s picture was 
exhibited in the Paris Salon we selected it from 
the crowd as one of those which were most deserving of 
praise. The subject was excellent, and the execution was 
worthy of an artist who is one of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Belgian Academy. The event is related as 
follows in an cld record of the famous Order :—“ The Duc 
pE LUXEMBOURG, being very young, was carried to the 
place where the Chapter of the Order met by MARGARET 
of England, dowager-princess of Burgundy, accompanied 
by the archduchess, his mother, and several other dis- 
tinguished ladies. The young prince, being introduced by 
the most ancient chevaliers, was placed in the middle of 
the assembly upon a chair which had been specially pre- 
pared for the purpose.” It is difficult to believe that the 
creation of a baby knight could be taken seriously by the 
~ actors or spectators of the scene, but in this case the cue 
appears to be derived from the demeanour of the principal 
performer. The prince conducts himself with a gravity 
that is worthy of the occasion, and all around follow his 
example. 

The picture indicates the care which is taken by one 
school of modern Belgian painters in the painting of ancient 
costumes and accessories, and which was imparted to Mr. 
Atma TapeEma, although he afterwards substituted a 
Classical for the Medizeval period that was dear to his 
teachers. M. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT, while sparing no 
pains to insure accuracy, never forgets that archeology is 
no compensation for absence of life or character. His 
figures are not dolls in ancient dress, but men and women 
whose characters and thoughts are made apparent. M. 
ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT endeavours to emancipate the 
school from the oppression of a theory which gave the first 
Importance to costume. 

As a colourist, the artist is no less able than as a 
draughtsman. M. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT does not be- 
lieve, like so many, that there cannot be too much grey in a 
picture. The picture we illustrate was described by M. 
HEnr1I Houssaye as having the brilliancy and translucency 
of anenamel. But amidst the richness there was nothing 
that was garish, and the whole was brought into a harmony 
that might be called sober. 

M. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT is not the only painter of 
his family. His brother is also distinguished as an artist, 
and is the director of one of the principal schools of paint- 
ing in Brussels. But while one makes a speciality of four- 
teenth and fifteenth century subjects, the other delights in 
illustrating the history and legends of Christianity. At 
present he is engaged on a painting of the Daughter of 
Jairus, which, if it should be allowed to appear in Bond 
Street or in the Academy, will suggest that religious art is 
far from being extinct in Belgium. 


CHOIR SCHOOL AND MASTER’S HOUSE IN CONNECTION WITH 
ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
HIS building consists of two portions, the western 
and higher part being devoted to the school, while 
the eastern part under the long lower roof is occupied by 
the master’s residence. The ground floor of the school is 
divided into a lavatory in front, through which the boys 
(who do not sleep on the premises) enter, and a large dining- 
room behind, while the whole of the first floor is occupied 
by the schoolroom, which is 40 feet long by 21 feet wide, 
and is covered by a fine open-timbered roof, divided into 
three bays by two sets of double principals with curved 
braces. The schoolroom is reached by a staircase which 
projects from the back portion of the eastern wall. 

_ As the schoolroom may occasionally be used for 
diocesan purposes, a second entrance from the street has 
been provided opposite the staircase, the doorway to the 
west of the school block being the one used by the boys. 
The small room over the public entrance is retained for 
the use of those who attend any diocesan meeting which 
may be held in the school. 

_ The master’s house consists on the ground floor of three 
sitting-rooms, a kitchen, and offices; and on the first floor 
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there are six bedrooms, two of which, according to the 
original intention, are to be given up to the use of the 
honorary ‘canons when they come from time to time to 
preach at the cathedral. There is access to the school 
block from the master’s house on the ground floor, and the 
kitchen is placed close to this doorway, within easy reach 
of the boys’ dining-room, which it is intended to serve as 
well as the house. 

The building is composed of red brick, with Bath stone 
facings where stone is necessary, the upper part of the 
master’s house having a tile-hung face, while all of the roofs 
are covered with plain red tiles. The works were efficiently 
carried out by Messrs. G. NAyLAR & Son, of Rochester. 

It may be interesting to mention that this building 
stands exactly on the site of the refectory of the ancient 
monastery, the foundations of which were discovered when 
the trenches were sunk for the footings of the new walls. 
All such remains were left intact, the new footings being 
arched over them. The old wall shown on the drawing, 
upon which the north end of the schoolroom rests, is the 
south wall of the cloister court, and consequently the north 
wall of the old refectory, the entrance doorway of which 
still exists in good preservation immediately opposite the 
boys’ entrance. 

The eastern portion of the cathedral is shown in its 
correct position on the accompanying view. 

The drawing from which this lithograph is taken was 
exhibited last summer at the Royal Academy. The fore- 
ground is imaginary. J. ARTHUR REEVE, 


THE LEYLAND FREE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, HINDLEY, 


Sy Cae district of Hindley forms a part of the parish of 

Wigan, which is yearly increasing in prosperity, and 
happily provision is made to meet the intellectual as well as 
the material needs of the inhabitants. There is a large 
public park, which, like the library we illustrate, was pre- 
sented by Mr. N. Eckerstey, of Standish Hall. Both 
donations are intended to be memorials of Mr. JoHN 
LEYLAND, who died in 1883. He was attached to Hindley 
by an attraction that is not common nowadays, and, to use 
his own words, “believed it to be the great centre round 
which all things rotated.” From the time when he was able to 
return there he was a benefactor to the place. It was his 
intention to endow Hindley with a park and library, and 
when the greater part of his property came by his bequest 
to Mr. EckersLEy—who for over forty years has been the 
foremost man in the district—that gentleman, as we have 
seen, not only carried out Mr. Lryvtanp’s idea, but in 
doing so has also exercised his own munificence, of which 
so many memorials are to be found in Hindley. 

The Free Library and Museum building is situate in 
Market Street. An open arched porch of stone gives access 
to the hall, 18 feet square, and thence to the lending library 
and news-room, 51 feet by 25 feet 6 inches, lighted on the 
street side by three large bay windows and single lights at 
each end, and four windows on the opposite side, all having 
stone mullions and transoms filled with lead quarry glazing 
in small squares. Cloak-rooms for ladies and gentlemen, 
with lavatories and water-closets, are provided at the back 
of the hall. A passage gives access to the keeper’s house, 
and to a circular stair leading to the roof and cistern 
chamber in the tower. The basement is fitted up as a: 
working-men’s club in the large room under the library, 
with two billiard-tables, and a smoke-room under the cloak- 
rooms. The back portion contains the heating apparatus, 
coal cellars, &c. On the first floor is the reference library, 
reading-room, and museum, with committee or lecture- 
room, lavatory, &c., adjoining. The ceiling of the upper 
room is carried up into the roof, the principals being shown, 
and the central portion glazed in squares divided by moulded 
wood ribs, and lighted from a continuous skylight on the 
northern slope of the roof. The keeper’s bedrooms occupy 
the remaining space on this floor. The staircase walls are 
carried above the roof, and form a low tower with hipped 
roof, containing a chamber for cisterns, &c. The wood- 
work in the public rooms is of pitch pine, with polished oak 
tops to the reading-desks, stands, and seats, &c. The floors 
are carried by rolled iron beams and cross bearers, and 
asbestos felt is laid under the boards on the top of the 
joists to prevent fire. The principal staircase is of stone. 
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Acomplete system of heating by hot-water pipes is arranged 
throughout the building, and the ventilating arrangements 
combined therewith. 

The building is of red pressed brick, and stone from 
the Parbold quarries—a hard durable local stone—and the 
roof is covered with green Welsh slates. 

The architects are Messrs. THOMAS WORTHINGTON, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Joun G. Excoop, A.R.I.B.A., of 110 King 
Street, Manchester. 


NEW PREMISES, 69 TO 76 LONG ACRE. 


E this week give an illustration of some new printing 
works recently erected for Messrs. WoopraLit & 
KINDER, who for many years were established upon the 
site adjoining the London School Board Offices on the 
Thames Embankment. The premises have a frontage of 
about 127 feet. Owing to the large quantity of light 
required, the necessity of an almost open basement, and the 
use of fireproof floors in some portion of the building, the 
quantity of constructive ironwork is very much in excess of 
what is usual. Each pier contains a tier of iron stanchions, 
which being braced to the centre stanchions, and connected 
with the iron roof, forms a complete iron principal. This 
work, and the fireproof flooring and encasement of the iron 
stanchions, was erected by Messrs. DENNETT & INGLE, of 
5 Whitehall, S.W. The works have been very expeditiously 
carried out by Messrs. PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM, Of 100 
Theobald’s Road, W.C., the foreman being Mr. C. Rog, 
and were practically completed in four months from the 
signing of the contract. The entire building is heated by 
apparatus supplied and fixed by Mr. Witson W. PuIpson, 
C.E., John Street, Adelphi. The gas arrangements, which 
are very elaborate, were erected by Mr. Hearn, of Bride 
Lane, and light is mainly derived from a system of 
CHANDLER'S patent lights, which are fitted with ventilating 
shafts. 
The works were designed and erected under the super- 
intendence of Mr. W. SecKHAM WITHERINGTON, F.R.I.B.A., 
79 Mark Lane, E.C. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


SPHE special business meeting appointed for 6.30 P.M. was 
; held on Friday evening, Mr. John Slater, B.A., president, 
in the chair. There was a very large attendance of members. 


Interpretation of Rule 22. 


Mr. W. J. LEVERTON proposed the following resolution :— 
““That this special business meeting, especially called to 
determine the proper interpretation of Rule 22, is of opinion 
that, judging from the wording of the rule, the practice of the 
framers of the rule and of their successors for seven succeeding 
sessions, the representatives of the classes on the committee 
are intended to be entirely distinct from, and in addition to, the 
ten elected members.” 

. The resolution was seconded by Mr. A. O. Collard, opposed 
by Mr. Cole A. “Adams, Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, Mr. A. B. 
Pite, Mr. Aston Webb, Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, Mr. T. E. 
Pryce, Mr. H. O. Cresswell, and supported by Mr. H. H. 
Stannus and Mr. Fleming. 

By the wish of the meeting a letter from Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
the late president, was read, giving his reasons for the ad- 
visability of rejecting the motion. 

Mr. LEVERTON replied on the discussion. 

The PRESIDENT put the resolution to 
called for a show of hands, when only thirty were found in 
favour of the resolution. A general show against the resolution 


made a count unnecessary, and the rejection of the resolution 
was hailed with great applause. 


the meeting, and 


Alteration of Rules. 


The second part of the special business was the following 
idee alteration of rules, bearing on the proposed affiliation 
scheme :~— 


Rule 5, line 3, omit words, “ provincial branches,” substitute 
words “‘ affiliated societies.” 
{ Rule 8 to be omitted, and new rule substituted, viz., 
Affiliated societies shall be societies whose headquarters are 
not less than twenty miles from Charing Cross, and whose 
rules have been approved by the committee of the Association. 
No alteration or modification shall subsequently be made 
in the rules of any affiliated society without being submitted 
to and approved by the committee of the Association.” 
Rule 9 to be omitted, and a new rule substituted, viz., ‘The 


members of affiliated societies shall have the same privileges as 
ordinary members of the Association in respect of the classes 
and prizes, and subject to special regulations of the library ; 
they shall have the right to attend but not to vote at all the 
general meetings. Each affiliated society shall present an 
annual report and balance-sheet at the annual general meeting 
of the Association.” 

Rule Io, on line 8, omit “the first,” and substitute “any” ; 
on line 9, omit “in each month” ; on line 18, after “ election ” 
add ‘“‘any member of an affiliated society coming to live 
within twenty miles of Charing Cross, and wishing to enjoy 
the privileges of the Association, shall, on producing the 
receipt of his subscription to the affiliated society for the 
current session, participate in all the privileges of the Associa- 
tion for such session except that of voting. For the subse- 
quent session he shall be put up for election as an ordinary 
member, and, if elected, admitted on payment of half the 
usual entrance fee.” 

Rule 11, on line 2, omit “ two.” 

Rule 12, on line 1, omit ‘provincial branches,” and 
substitute “ affiliated societies.” 

Rule 14, on line 1, omit “provincial branches,” and 
substitute “‘ affiliated societies.” 

Rule 20 to be omitted, and new rule substituted, viz , ‘‘ The 
subscription of an affiliated society to the Association shall be 
based on the number of its members at the time of application, 
and at the commencement of each subsequent session according 
to a scale to be arranged by the committee.” 

Rule 22, on line 9, omit “ A representative of each class and 
the chairman of each provincial branch,” substitute “A 
representative of each affiliated society.” 

Rule 34, on line 2, omit “one,” and substitute “two”; on 
line 5, after “members,” insert “at the next succeeding 
meeting.” 

It was proposed to pass these em dloc, but it became 
evident that each clause would have to be taken seriatim, and 
much discussion arise. The ordinary business, it was hoped, 
would have been taken up at 7.30, but it was already long past 
that hour, and it was agreed to adjourn the special business 
meeting till 6.30 on Friday evening of February 3. 


Ordinary Meeting. 


The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs, 
J. Hardman, D. Newman, A. M. Philips, A. E. Symes, 
Cc. E. C. Corderoy; E. Farrar, W.-K. Parry, H.)Portem 
G. J. T. Reavell, F. T. Thomas, and P. J. Thornhill. 

Mr. Somers Clarke then read a paper on “The Use and 
Abuse of Materials.” The paper will be found in another 
column. On its conclusion Mr. H. H. Stannus proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Somers Clarke for his paper. 

Mr. J. DOULTON, who rose at the request of the President, 
speaking as a manufacturer of terra-cotta, said they sometimes 
produced work which, as potters, they were not proud of, and 
pointing out that manufacturers had to follow the designs of 
architects, he expressed a hope that they would bear in mind 
what Mr. Clarke had said about the capabilities of materials, 
and especially about using terra-cotta in the smaller dimen- 
sions Mr. Clarke had spoken of. In an age of competition 
manufacturers could not make a stand against bad style. 
That they must leave to architects, and they, on their side, 
would do their best with the material itself. _ 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES seconded the vote of thanks. He 
spoke of the importance of thoroughly grasping the effect of 
materials on design as it would appear in executed work, other- 
wise the design would be spoiit and the balance of the whol 
building upset. 3 

Mr. H. W. PRATT alluded to a paper he had read some 
years back against architectural shams, and said he did not 
quite agree that a wall of brickwork faced with a half-timbered 
front was not legitimate treatment where a hollow wall was 
intended to be built. 

Mr. 
structed in half-timbered work, should be warm. 

The PRESIDENT, remarking that Mr. Somers Clarke had 
told them that he had been much interested by their business 
debate, said that it had rarely been his lot to hear so interesting 
a paper.,as Mr. Clarke had read to them. He felt sure Mr. 
Clarke had left many more stones in David’s scrip which he 
might have pulled out had he liked. Having put the vote to 
the meeting, it was carried by hearty acclamation. 

Mr. SOMERS CLARKE, in acknowledging it, said they ought 
to aim at truthful, solid, and lasting work. 

The meeting terminated with an announcement of a visit to 
St. Paul’s Church, Kensington (Mr. Charles Baker, architect), 
on February 4. 


The Beryl Stone Shrine.—Mr. W. R. Lethaby desires it | 
to be known that the illustration by him, published last week, 
was suggested by the description of the chapel in Rossetti’s 
ballad of “‘ Rose Mary.” 


J. O. SmirH considered a house, if properly con- . 
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THE LATE MR. CORNELIUS SHERLOCK. 


MEMBER of an old Liverpool family and a gentleman 
widely known in professional circles has passed away, 
says the Zzverpfool Courzer. Few men were better known in 
connection with architecture and building in Liverpool and this 
part of Lancashire than the deceased, Mr. Cornelius Sherlock, 
who died on Saturday, after a lingering and painful illness, in 
his 65th year, at Elm House, Childwall. Mr. Sherlock’s 
reputation, however, was not merely a local one ; he was well 
known to the whole of his profession throughout the United 
Kingdom, and was held to be an authority on matters of archi- 
tecture and art. For many years his figure was a familiar one 
at arbitrations, references, and trials arising out of transactions 
in land and buildings. In this work he was frequently asso- 
ciated with Sir James Picton, the late Mr. W. H. Weightman, 
Mr. Montgomery, and other experts in the valuing of property. 
When any dispute arose as to the acquisition of land or build- 
ings by the great railway companies, the Corporation, or the 
Dock Board, Mr. Sherlock was sure to be called to give 
evidence on the matter in dispute, and his opinion was highly 
valued. He also acted as a referee and arbitrator—a position 
for which his sound judgment and vast experience well qualified 
him. As an architect, his skill and high artistic taste won for 
him a very wide and deserved reputation. Some of the most 
handsome of the suites of offices in the centre of the city were 
designed by him, and some important residences in the neigh- 
bourhood were built upon plans furnished by him. The 
best known, perhaps, of his works, is the Walker Art Gallery. 
The munificent donor of this fine building, Sir Andrew Barclay 
Walker, selected Mr. Sherlock as the architect. This con- 
fidence was well requited. Not only is the Walker Art Gallery 
architecturally an ornament to the city, but constructively its 
arrangements for the exhibition of pictures are among the best 
in the kingdom. The deceased gentleman was also the archi- 
tect for the recent addition to the Art Gallery, and did a good 
deal of work for Sir Andrew in various places. He was also 
the architect of the Picton Reading-room. Mr. Sherlock was a 
Conservative in politics, but did not take any active part in 
public affairs. For years he held the position of churchwarden 
at Childwall Church. In that locality, where he so long 
resided, he was held in high respect by his neigh»ours, and 
there, as throughout the city generally, and among his large 
circle of private and professional friends, the news of his death 
will be received with feelings of deep regret. The deceased 
leaves a widow and a married daughter to mourn hisloss. The 
family of Sherlock have been settled in Liverpool for many 
years. Deceased’s father was at one time connected with the 
Custom House, and subsequently he did a very profitable busi- 
ness as a Custom House agent. One of his sons purchased 
the Lzverfool Mail and became the editor of that journal, which 
he afterwards sold for a handsome sum. This son was killed 
by lightning at a railway station as he was going into the 
country for a holiday. Another son became rector of Ashton- 
in-Makerfield, and a third succeeded to his father’s business. 
The youngest son was the deceased, Cornelius, who served his 
articles with Mr. Peter Ellis, architect, of this city, who died 
recently. 


A JAPANESE ART TOUR. 


BOUT eighteen months ago, says the 7zmzes, the Japanese 
d Government despatched to Europe a Commission of 
artists and students of Japanese art to study Western art on 
the spot. After going through the galleries and art schools of 
Europe and America, the Commission has now returned to 
Japan, and one of the principal members recently addressed 
the Kangakai, or Art Society of Tokio, on the results of their 
journeys and studies in the West. The following is an abstract 
of this address, which was delivered to all the leading native 
artists of the Japanese capital. The lecturer begins by 
referring to his farewell to the Society before leaving Japan on 
his tour, and to his remarks on that occasion. He believed 
then that it was a duty Japan owed to herself to develop her 
Own methods and ideals. Nothing he has since seen in the 
West, of either ancient or modern art, has caused him to 
change that opinion. Onthe contrary, it has been strengthened 
and confirmed by evidence of which he was then ignorant. 
Before his tour he defended Japanese art on national grounds. 
He thought that, although European art might be very fine in 
itself, yet the tendency to copy it in Japan would crush 
out the peculiar Japanese spirit and individuality. He 
now knows that Japanese art does not depend on this 
argument alone, and he states in the following words 
the conclusion of the whole Commission, which, he states, 
1S not a guess, not mere personal prejudice, but a 
certainty, the evidence of which is overwhelming :—“ The 
new evidence which we have found conclusively proves 
that good Eastern art is better than the present style of 
Western, not only for Japan, but also for the whole world r 


that if Japan will improve and develop her own art from 


within, it will become, not merely a national? movement, but 


one which will spread over America and Europe also. In 


short, Japanese art, with all its faults, is the only living art in 


the world to-day ; and, if she be true to her own best inspira- 
tion, in comparatively few years Japan will become the 
acknowledged centre and leader of the fine arts in all civilised 


countries.” The evidence for this startling conclusion is 
derived from a study of Western fine arts for the past 600 


years, of the social causes which have led to their charac- 


teristics at the several epochs, of the state of art education in 
Europe to-day, and of the relation of present art practice to the 
demands of industry ; it is derived also from conversation with 
leading art teachers, critics, painters, sculptors, architects, and 
manufacturers of Europe and America. 

Art in Japan in the great days of Kanaoka and Sesshiu 
sprang either from an intense love of the beauties of nature, or 
a passionate devotion to the noblest religious ideals. From 
these artists’ absorption in their subject sprang unconsciously 
the grandeur of their artistic form. Their successors, led by 
pride of style, followed such forms as the substance of art, lost 
the strength of the earlier masters, and, consequently, the 
very perfections of form at which they were aiming. The loss 
of both subject and form finally became so complete that artists 
never had recourse to studying the beauties of nature, and 
totally forgot the noblest beauties of form. Such degeneration 
vitiated the taste of both patrons and artists, so that they came 
to despise and neglect the great works of the past and to praise 
the later teachers of ugly abstract form as the greatest masters. 
The critics came to regard as art a certain narrow method of 
working, and thus art has been destroyed in most parts of China 
and over nine-tenths of Japan. This, said the lecturer, which 
is the historical course of Eastern art, is almost exactly parallel 
with the general course of Western art. In Europe in the 
fifteenth century the great strength of art lay in its intense 
devotion to the noble, whether in nature or religion. Men 
painted from the heart those subjects in which their hearts 
were absorbed ; but by-and-by obstacles intervened in the pro- 
gress of art, and the energies of the latter were diverted into 
a wrong channel, bringing on general European degeneration. 
The greatest of these causes of decline was, in the East, that 
pride of skill in manipulating the machinery of work, instead 
of an unselfish devotion to the artistic end for which work is 
only a means; but in the East this devotion to form led to 
imitating the strokes and colours of other men ; in the West, 
owing to the contemporary growth of interest in natural science, 
it led to imitating mechanically the forms, shadows, and colours 
of things. ‘‘ Whereas in earlier times men had studied nature 
as a means of developing their power to express beauty, these 
later men fell so in love with their skill in imitating fact that 
they came to mistake the mere means for the end and substance 
of art.” 

In four chief points the lecturer drew a parallel between the 
arts of the East and West—(1) they both early develop fine 
form in the course of devotion to the subject, (2) both lose 
artistic form by becoming absorbed in methods, (3) in both a 
perpetuated false tradition leads to the neglect of the great 
men, (4) in both the ultimate critic comes to praise as essential 
the very faults of his own school. A fifth point is added, viz., 
in the early days of both the painter was the same as the 
designer for art industries ; he based both functions on a single 
set of principles ; whereas the present methods in Europe, as 
in Japan, are equally divorced, both by nature and tradition, 
from all application to practical design. Thus there is no 
fundamental antagonism between Eastern and Western art 
except in the forms of their degeneration. “Art is like a 
fountain of pure water among the hills, from which two streams 
descend—the one through a soil impregnated with iron, the 
other through soft clay. The former near its mouth becomes a 
muddy red, the latter a muddy yellow. Now, if the former 
should say to the latter,‘ You cannot be true water because 
you are not red,’ and the latter should retort, ‘You miserable 
stream, why don’t you become yellow?’ we should have a case 
analogous to the positions of the ultra-advocates of present 
Eastern or Western methods. Both mistake the colour of 
their dirt for excellence, without seeing that it is the fact of 
being dirty which vitiates both. Their waters can be purified 
neither by running side by side, nor by mixing, but only 
by going back to the pure spring whence both started.” In 
this effort to get back to the right method Japan will 
have a stupendous advantage over Europe, for while the 
early traditions of European art have been dead for three 
centuries, in Japan they are still living and working to-day, thanks 
to the conservatism of the feudal system and the refined taste 
of the Kioto public, which withstood the Chinese inundation of 
the last century. It will take generations in Europe before any 
one can make the least creative effort in the direction of early 
art ; in Japan there are hundreds of men who could in a few 
years, if given the opportunity, recreate every excellence of the 
past, and prepare the way for a future of which the past is only 
a foretaste. “ The truth is that the art of painting has never 
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yet attained its possible perfection in either East or West. It 
can do so in the near future only by experiments made in 
Japan by Japanese.” In reference to the defects in the 
Japanese artist’s ideas of anatomy and perspective, the lecturer 
said any use of scientific means which is necessary to the 
expression of the noble in Japanese conception would naturally 
form an essential part of Japan’s art processes; but any 
atternpt to follow the European fashion of pursuing these 
studies as the chief business of art education would “‘ be abso- 
lutely suicidal and destructive of the world’s hope.” In Europe 
the members of the Commission were struck by the works of 
Millet, Lepage, and their school. “Millet is the one man of 
recent years whose genius is to be put almost on a 
par with the great Asiatic and early European artists... . 
The striking fact about his school is that it is almost 
identical in principle with the great art of the East. 
His studies of figures, in intensity, simplicity and character, 
are extremely similar to those of Mokkei; while his 
landscapes have an ideal identical with that of the Shijo 
school.” The lecturer looks forward to the time when Tokio 
will be the art capital of the world. ‘ Many European artists 
told us in so many words that they were looking to Japan 
to show them the way, and promised that, if we started an art 
school here which should systematise and put into practice the 
best European methods, they would come here to study. 


They would certainly do this, carry back to their own countries - 


our new processes, and thus make Tokio some twenty years 
from now take the place of Paris as the world’s art centre.” 

In conclusion, the lecturer referred to the advantage of 
Japan, which is universally admitted, on the economic side of 
the art problem. “There is almost no such thing to-day as 
good European design; the capacity for designing died out 
several centuries ago.” The divorce between “ painting” and 
the “decorative art” wrought by the sixteenth century 
paralyses the power of both. In Japan no such divorce has 
ever been made. “Because Japan can design to-day, she can 
become, if she will develop her own powers, the great manu- 
facturer of fine art products for the world. For Japanese, then, 
to introduce European methods of art education would be to 
kill out their own power of design, and destroy their own 
economic future. But if Japan develops her own methods and 
follows her own ideals, Europe and America will be forced to 
come to learn of and buy from her.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK ON ART. 
()* Tuesday evening the Archbishop of York distributed 

the prizes to the successful students in connection with 
the Scarborough School of Art. In addressing the students, 
His Grace said that as a matter of education, and as a matter of 
social progress, the testimony of art was most important. 
When he looked back on the long period of his past, and com- 
pared the state of art at the present time with what it was 
when he was a small boy, he felt there was a great lesson to 
learn. They might expect art to excel in a country where some- 
thing like art was appreciated by every class of the community. 
Everything about us, to the true artist, was made of service, 
and such an artist would study the germ that would yet blossom 
into a glorious tree. Where many facilities were given, then we 
might hope to see as great artists as had ever been before. 
He did not pretend to compare one generation with another, or 
one country with another, still he did believe many pictures 
they had seen in Manchester—the pictures of the present 
generation—were pictures which would live and hold up the 
English skill of the nineteenth century and of the reign of good 
Queen Victoria. The difference he had spoken of was that art 
had become very common, and he was far from thinking that 
this was an evil, or grudged the circulation of great works, 
which once were found only in the gallery of the palace, in 
the homes of the poorest. He thought that was a matter 
for great rejoicing, and it was a most hopeful symptom of 
their present position; but there was a danger that the art of 
the line engraver would become a thing of the past. He was 
sorry for it, for beautiful line engraving ranked very high in 
mechanical processes. They had so multiplied and cheapened 
the art that by-and-by it would seem most Quixotic in 
any one who did not devote himself to line engraving. 
Whereas the drawings of Raphael used to be seen by a score or 
two of people in a year, now one could have facsimiles of the 
drawings, at a cost perhaps of 25. 6d. and 5.., undistinguishable 
from the original. The result must be that our children would 
know a great deal more of art at fifteen than their grandfathers 
knew during the course of their long life. After referring to 
photographers and the imitators of the great masters, His 
Grace said they could not accurately describe the delicacy 
which marked the true artist, but they knew that the study of 
nature was the foundation to the true and perfect acquirement 
of that feeling. The true artist sought always to interpret 
what nature meant. A knowledge of the art certainly enabled 
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the artist to portray the beauty, pathos, and feeling which a 
study of nature was calculated to inspire. It was just the same 
in literature and in everything else. They would not like to 
take tea with “Mrs. Nickleby,” yet the Mrs. Nickleby of 
Dickens was an art study. Art, he believed, required that we 
should be passionless, but it was not only faithful imitation 
which was required, such as one could expect from a camera, 
but it was feeling and intensity, a true perspective, which was 
something more than measurement. Nothing, he believed, was 
easier in the world than to exaggerate in art, and to gaina 
cheap success. He would venture to give the students some 
advice, and that was they should endeavour to be scrupulously 
true to nature. They must aim at strict fidelity. He would 
also preach patience. 
His Grace then presented the prizes. 


RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN ATHENS AND 
MYCENEZ. 
By PERCY SCOTT WORTHINGTON. 


SHORT account of a few days in Greece, spent between 
Athens and Argos, may not be uninteresting. Excava- 
tions were at that time going on both at Mycenz and Athens— 
vigorously at the latter place—though at the former rain was 
badly wanted, forin Greece December and January are the two 
wet months, while north of Laconia there is practically nothing 
to moisten the earth during the rest of the year. We dropped 
anchor in the Pirazus one Sunday morning, after a most 
delightful passage from Constantinople. No one who has 
crossed the A°gean between these two places can forget the 
gorgeous colouring and Classic interest of every object on the 
route. The deep blue of the sky, and still deeper blue of the 
sea; the Dardanelles, with the gleaming houses that stand 
upon the sites of Sestos and Abydos; the entrance to the 
Straits, with its long line of glistening cliffs and the lofty peaks 
of Imbros clear cut against the eastern sky, rise up in the 
midst of a November fog with a vividness rivalling that of 
Faust’s dream in the darkness of his study. 

Most of the objects of interest in Athens have been too 
often described to need any notice here, and I shall merely 
refer to the later discoveries made by the Athenian Arche- 
ological Society. This society had, only a very short time 
previous to our arrival, unearthed at the Temple of Jupiter the 
foundations of a porch, with the base of a most beautifully- 
preserved Corinthian column. It is on the northern side of 
the temple, near to the Gate of Hadrian, and was buried under- 
neath the road, the course of which has been altered. Work 
there was to be recommenced, and the foundations of the whole 
temple laid bare. The Theatre of Dionysus has also been 
thoroughly excavated, and several things have lately been 
brought to light. The theatre, like all the theatres of Greece, 
is in shape a little larger than a semicircle, and consists of the 
mpooxnviov or stage, the dpynorpa, or space enclosed by the 
auditorium, which formed the third part, and was called the yoo». 
The stage was on a sculptured podium, or raised platform, on 
the front of which the jolly wine-god himself played a great 
part, while youths and maidens with profiles seldom to be seen 
there in the flesh bear the grape clusters and wine skins, and 
the priest leads to the altar the victim wreathed for sacrifice. 
The orchestra, paved with marble pebbles, is separated from 
the front row of the auditorium at a slightly higher level by a 
marble fence, about 3 feet high, under which runs a large 
drain. This drained the orchestra, and was entirely covered 
over when discovered by slabs placed upon the top ; inside it 
lay some beautiful pieces of sculpture perfectly preserved. The 
first row of seats, corresponding to the stalls in our theatres, are 
cut out of marble blocks, with dividing arms, and was entirely 
devoted to the priests. As each priest came into office he 
inherited his seat at the theatre, and on the hollowed front of 
each seat can still be read, in clear-cut letters, mpesPevs 
Awovicov, mpecBevs Ards, and so on all round the theatre. The 
seats for the general public are formed, in continuous lines all 
round the theatre, of marble slabs. There is sufficient room 
left for the legs of every row of spectators in a sunk space 
behind the seats in front—a space which also served for 
carrying off rain-water in the wet season. Seven gangways, 
from top to bottom of the theatre, give access to the seats, in 
the centre one of which, at the level, if I remember rightly, of 
the third tier, is the throne of the Roman Consul, set up there 
by the conquerors when they came to Athens. 

The theatre is situated on the south side of the Acropolis, 
and line after line of seats rise climbing up the rocky brow, 
until they seem to merge in the sheer precipice dropping from 
the side of the Parthenon. From this eminence must have 
been visible even over the oxnv7, or scene, the ever memorable 
Bay of Salamis, with the island peaks beyond and close by the 
Museum Hill. Adjoining the theatre was the orod, where the 
audience took shelter in case of rain—a long arcade, at the 
other end of which the Romans built a theatre, and at the same 
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time erected the arcade of which we now see the remains, and 
behind which, on a higher level, are the remains of the Temple 
of A‘sculapius. On the Acropolis excavations are being busily 
carried on, and every day some new treasure is unearthed and 
removed to the little museum near the Parthenon. If the dis- 
covery be a statue, it is sure to have its beautiful nose broken 
by the workmen before it is got out. 

One morning we found ourselves on the railway on our way 
to Corinth and Mycene. A railway forsooth, instead of the 
via sacra, takes the traveller to Eleusis, and further still to 
Corinth, Mycenz, Argos, and Tiryns! The railway system is 
growing very fast. From Corinth a line of rails is by this time 
opened along the southern coast of the Corinthian Gulf to 
Patras, which will no doubt ere long be continued down the 
western side of the Peloponnesus, while the Mycenze and 
Argos Railway runs down to Nauplia—on the coast—the most 
flourishing of Greek cities, and possessing some most interest- 
ing remains. At Eleusis we are on the Gulf of Salamis. The 
temple which has been unearthed here is apparently a fraud, and 
instead of being, as was at first confidently asserted, the great 
Temple of Demeter, where the mysteries of Eleusinian fame 
were celebrated, the few bases of columns that remain are now 
pronounced to be those of a Roman temple. This a guide will, 
_of course, carefully keep dark. The railway running along 
opposite Salamis for some way, and after passing Megara— 
quite a large place—rises and winds along the slopes of Mount 
Geranion, at a height of 20 or 30 feet, so that one can look 
straight down into the clear green water rippling under the 
rocks, and shading off through purple into that glorious Mediter- 
ranean blue. The November sun blazed down with genial 
warmth, casting a haze of heat over the distant peaks of A:gina 
and the mountains of the Peloponnesus, and causing the water 
to break forth into a hundred hues, and glistened on the white 
sails as they flapped idly against the cloudless sky. As we 
neared the Isthmus of Corinth the new canal works were 
visible, and just before running into Corinth itself the train 
crosses the cutting. Though presenting no very serious 
engineering difficulties, it is a great undertaking, as the amount 
of sandy soil to be taken out must be enormous ; and retaining 
walls will, 1 suppose, have to be built throughout its length. 

Modern Corinth is the most forsaken-looking place imagin- 
_ able—a large village of square white houses, without a tree 
to be seen, and situated on the flat sandy isthmus; a place 
to which the town was moved owing to that on the 
ancient site having been destroyed by earthquake. It was said 
of old—Von cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. No 
one would wish to pay a second visit to the modern town. Of 
ancient Corinth scarcely a vestige remains, and the largest, most 
luxurious and dissolute city of Greece is merely aname. It 
was situated on the gulf upon the slopes of the ’AxpoxdpiGos, 
now topped by its fortress, the remains of Venetian occupation. 
The railway ascends through some fine bare scenery by 
Cleomenz to Nemea, the scene of Hercules’s victory over the 
lion, and there begins to descend towards the enclosed plain 
where are situated Mycenz, Argos, and Tiryns. This plain is 
surrounded on all sides by mountains, except towards the sea, 
above whose level it is only raised a few feet, with the river 
Inachus, now reduced to a dried-up channel, running through 
it. All the three ancient towns just mentioned are situated on 
the hill slopes, just where they rise from the plain, so that they 
were evidently first built upon what was then the seashore. 

We left the railway at a hut, called the station of Mycene, 
where a carriage, ordered by telegraph, met us. The road to 
the village of Mycene was of the roughest description, but 
both road and driving were mild as compared with what we had 
recently experienced in Bulgaria. Arrived at the modern 
village, we walked up the hill to Agamemnon’s tomb, too well 
_ known to need much description. It is ina hill, separated from 
the citadel of Mycenz by a ravine, and is approached bya 
passage cut in the side of the hill, with walls of massive 
masonry on either side. This leads into the larger subter- 
ranean chamber through a door whose gigantic lintel weighs, 
as nearly as can be estimated, 230 tons. The chamber is 
domical in form, with a diameter of 48 feet 6 inches and a 
height of 39 feet, and out of it opens a smaller one cut in the 
rock, Here were found the remains of two bodies, with the 
pottery arranged as usual at the feet, weapons at the side, and 
other utensils and ornaments placed round. Passing the ruin of 
a similar but smaller tomb, which fell in during the excavations, 
we enter the Acropolis through the Gate of Lionsa, and come upon 
the five tombs of the Atreidze, and the remains of a palace, the 
Proportions of which are, however, so diminutive as to leave 
considerable doubt in the mind of the uninitiated as to the use 
of the building as a palace. But whether it be such or not, 
it is certainly the remains of a Homeric house, and the walls, 
doorways, and columns can clearly be traced. The tombs 
adjoining are most interesting. The space which they occupy 
1S surrounded by a kind of double fence. This consists of two 
tows of flags, about 4 feet high, fixed on end in the ground 
and set side by side. They are clamped together with iron 
clamps in just the same way as we should fix them now, and form 


a double fence with a space of about 2 feet in the middle, each 
line of which is exactly the same as flag stones which may be 
seen in plenty about Manchester. A passage is left into the 
closed space opposite the Gate of Lions, and the interspace on 
each side of the passage is filled up with a flag. The tombs 
themselves are five in number. They are vaults dug out under 
the earth to a depth of about 6 or 7 feet, which now lie open, 
but which when found were covered with slabs of stone bearing 
long inscriptions. These stones, together with the contents of 
each tomb, have been removed to the new museum at Athens, 
and there may be seen pottery of exquisite shapes and colours ; 
vessels of gold, bronze, and silver ; ornaments wrought with a 
delicacy and taste that could never have emanated from the 
brain of a modern goldsmith; golden masks and bronze 
weapons of beautiful shapes, often wonderfully and curiously 
inlaid with gold. Each tomb was paved with mosaic. But 
this has not been removed, being left as it was found, and 
covered up again with earth to preserve it for the present. 
Near the tombs a chamber was found filled exclusively with 
pottery, all of which has been removed to Athens. 

This is all that has at present been excavated on the 
Acropolis at Mycenz, and we spent a long time on the spot 
that recalls to memory the great ones of Greek mythology. 
Here had lived Agamemnon, king of men, and a hundred 
others whose exploits and lives had supplied material for a large 
part ot Greek literature. So long did we unconsciously linger 
in the place that the sun was westering behind the bold 
bare mountains opposite before we were well on our way to 
Argos, crossing the channels of the storied Inachus and other 
dried-up streams—sometimes unspanned by bridges, sometimes 
bridged by Venetian structures. The sun set in a flood of 
golden light. Darkness set in just as we reached Argos, with 
its Venetian fortress towering above it. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T the last meeting of the Birmingham Association, Mr. 
John Cotton in the chair, a discussion was opened by Mr. 
W. Henman on “‘Fair Trade and Free Trade’ in Archi- 
tecture,” in which the following members took part :—Messrs. 
W. H. Bidlake, J. Cotton, H. Lloyd, J. Ward, S. Harris, and 
Victor Scruton (hon. sec.). The opinion of the meeting was 
decidedly in favour of closing the profession and instituting 
examinations on the same basis as other professions. It was 
said a college of architecture in London had been founded 
which was working with and preparing students for the examina- 
tions held at the Royal Institute of British Architects ; but 
before the profession can be placed upon a true basis an Act 
of Parliament will be necessary, making the entrance into the 
profession of architecture conditional upon passing certain 
examinations. A vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Henman 
for the able manner in which he had opened the discussion. 


THE LATE MR. J. W. INCHBOLD. 


4 the death of Mr. J. W. Inchbold, says the Leeds Mercury, 

it may be truly said that Leeds has lost one of her choicest 
sons. The deceased gentleman had a national reputation as a 
painter in water-colours, while, like Rossetti and some other 
artists, he devoted a part of his leisure to the most difficult of 
all arts—the art of song. Leeds, however, could not hold this 
bright spirit, and hence, requiring a wider sphere, he only at 
rare intervals mixed with the people of his native town. The 
annual conversazione of the Leeds Philosophical Society was 
the last occasion when he took part in any public gathering. 
Probably he was led to form one of the company from the 
circumstance that there was open to inspection an important 
collection of water-colours, in which his own handiwork was 
included. Out of health for some few months, Mr. Inchbold 
eventually succumbed to an affection of the heart, passing away 
on Monday evening at the house of a sister at Headingley, 
where his last days had been spent. In his fifty-eighth year 
Mr Inchbold thus early closed a valuable career, whose end 
has probably been hastened by rheumatism contracted through 
a greater devotion to his life work, and especially in his younger 
days, than from a care for creature comforts. Mr. Inchbold 
spent for years a secluded life, and his work, both of pen and 
brush, would show that he strove to soar above “this world’s 
littleness and fret,” and to live out—in his own words—an 
existence— 

Sweetened with the faith thou know’st so well 
Which passes not, be sure, with passing bell. 


The son of Mr. Thomas Inchbold, at one time proprietor of 
the Leeds Intelligencer, the deceased gentleman was born on 
April 29, 1830, At the close of his school days he was trained 
in London, at the lithographic establishment of Messrs. Day & 
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Haghe. But that he was strongly imbued with artistic feeling, 
and had much deftness of hand, is clear from lithographic 
stonework now in the possession of the family, which displays 
all the delicacy and vigour attained by the engraver on steel. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that he should have become a 
pupil of Louis Haghe, himself a water-colourist of considerable 
note, nor that he should have studied at the Royal Academy, 
where among his associates were David Roberts and Millais. 
Mr. Inchbold seemed most at home in the contemplation of 
external nature, and thus early in his career he was found, not 
a frequenter of the fine art galleries of his own and other lands, 
but a devoted student and interpreter, with pencil and brush, of 
the outward and beautiful objects of earth. What his pleasure 
was in this congenial work—work which produced results 
sufficient to make his name long remembered in English art— 
can best be told in his own poetic phrase found in an apostrophe 
to Art— 

Mysterious force, as beautiful as strange, 

And pure with beauty and with mystery, 

Queen of the world in wide extent of ran e 

Through every motion of the sky and sea, 

And sweet mother of all joy, our Earth, 

Whether in moment of her snowy rest, 

Or autumn eve, or summer noon, or birth 

Of springtime o’er an Alpine mountain’s crest, 

To touch thy robe is life, but to receive 

Thy touch of fiery lip, then pierce with eye 

Made ciear and strong, and afterwards to weave 

With all our heart fair forms that cannot die :— 

This bliss supreme being ours, Art’s own free gift, 

Makes life one joy, and dull time keen and swift. 


It was in his wanderings on the Continent that he, at the 
practical outset of his career, came into association with Mr. 
Ruskin, with whom he had for quite a twelvemonth constant 
and intimate relations. The varied riches of Milan, Spain, 
Switzerland, and Algiers had for him their strong attractions, 
and hence it is not remarkable that his landscapes display such 
a diversity of colouring when it is remembered that he ever 
sought to portray Nature in her brighter moods, and to repre- 
sent her in her own guise rather than—as is the manner of 
some—under any pet scheme of tints which he might particu- 
larly affect. A large share of Mr. Inchbold’s time was spent 
on the Lake of Geneva, and his Swiss landscapes have won 
much commendation. Mr. Ruskin and he were associated at 
the dawn of pre-Raphaelitism. Perhaps Mr. Inchbold suffered 
from this circumstance, judging from the opposition the Master 
of Coniston received at this period; for despite his worth, no 
titular dignity was conferred upon him. Certain it was that he 
was one of the early pre-Raphaelites, for of this his famous 
White Doe of Rylston, which never left his possession, supplies 
ample proof. Ruskin bestowed high praise on Mr. Inchbold’s 
work. Speaking of one of his pictures at the Academy, Mr. 
Ruskin, in his “ Notes,” declared that an inch of Inchbold was 
worth a foot of a good many other people. This man was an 
artist to the backbone. He had a sturdy belief in his own 
powers, and his works were never seen in the hands of dealers. 
He held before his vision the ideal that his productions should 
not only have a momentary but a lasting and an educational 
value ; and that he formed no wrong conception of his own 
abilities is shown by the fact that among_his principal patrons 
can be numbered Lord Tennyson, Robert Browning, Lord 
Houghton, Coventry Patmore, Sir Henry Thompson, and Pro- 
fessor Tyrwhitt (Professor of Painting at Oxford). He included 
among his friends Mr. John Dennis, of the Sfectator, and Mr. 
George Howard, of Castle Howard, where he stayed shortly 
before paying his last visit to Leeds; and he enjoyed a wide 
circle of acquaintance in London, by whom he will be deeply 
regretted. One of his pictures, Ox the Road to Chamouni, 
was engraved in the Art Journal years ago; and his etchings, 
renowned for delicacy and refinement, have been published in 
the Portfolio and English Etchings. His work generally dis- 
closes that he gave close attention to the facts of nature, and 
his happy reproduction of natural effects was conspicuously 
happy. While placing this aim before him, he clothed his con- 
ceptions with the highest poetic feeling. Like other successful 
landscape artists, he, however, failed in figure drawing, and he 
was rarely betrayed into attempts of that class. Whatever 
may be the ultimate economic value of his work, it will long 
form such a monument of his skill as Leeds people will be glad 
to chronicle. The fact that already certain of his pictures 
have realised about 500/. each shows that his fame will not be 
entirely posthumous in character. By visitors to the Grosvenor 
Gallery Mr. Inchbold’s Drifting, which found its way into Mr. 
Coventry Patmore’s collection, will be remembered ; and others 
will also have in mind that known as Shakespeare's Church, 
now the property of Lord Houghton. 
As we have said, Mr. Inchbold also was a poet of no mean 
order. In 1877 he published a volume of sonnets, under the 
title of “ Annus Amoris,” which was dedicated “To my friends 
John Dennis and John Simon, F.R.S,” and a second volume of 
similar poetry is now in the hands of the publisher. 


MECHANICAL PROGRESS. 


HE lecture which commemorates the birth of James Watt 

in Greenock, on January .19, 1736, was this year 
delivered in the Watt Institute, Greenock, by Mr. John 
Scott, C.B. In the course of it the lecturer said he proposed 
to direct attention to some of the records bearing on 
mechanical subjects which have come down to us in the cut 
stonework of the temples and the mural tablets in the tombs 
which still exist in Egypt,and supply the earliest definite 
records of the civilisation and advancement of the wonderful 
people who inhabited that country more than 2,000 years before 
the Christian era. Much controversy has been raised among 
Egyptologists as to how the stone-cutting of the temples, with 
the gigantic monolithic statues and incised hieroglyphic en- 


samples, has been performed. We know the difficulty experi- — 


enced by our most experienced granite cutters in getting tools 
of the*best steel to stand, and as nothing in the shape of tools 
has been discovered, except in bronze, the solution of the 
problem must still remain an open one. It may be possible 
that they possessed some now unknown method of tempering 
the tool-bronze ; but this seems unlikely, as the analysis of 
most of the tools which have been tested shows that the alloy 
contained 88 per cent. copper, 12 of tin, and some impurities 
not of any practical consequence. This is the exact alloy, if a 
small quantity of zinc were added, which is now used as the 
regulation mixture for all gun metal or bronze castings used 
by the Admiralty for Her Majesty’s service. Among the 
implements in use by the Egyptians, and frequently shown 
on the mural drawings, is the beam and_ scale with 
equal ended levers—the Italian or Roman balance is not 
found. The syphon was used by them for purifying 
muddy water, which was allowed to settle in one vessel 
placed at a higher level, and after the mud had subsided the 
water was drawn off from the top by putting one end of the 
syphon quietly into the vessel, whence it then flowed into 
another place below it in a pure state. The use of iron and 
steel does not appear to have been known in Egypt until after 
the exodus of the Israelites, but in the tomb of Rameses IIL, 
better known to us as Sesostris, 1235 B.C., iron forming a 
butcher’s knife was discovered. So few traces of iron mines 
have been discovered in Egypt it is difficult to believe that iron 
could have been a native product. It was probably introduced 
from India, where iron from native ores has been produced 
from very ancient times, and is still produced in small quanti- 
ties. It is known as worked iron, and is the material usé¢d in 
the manufacture of Damascus blades and Indian scimitars. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, in the periods which are 
covered by extant writings of authors of these nations, a vast 
advance in mechanical knowledge has to be signalised. 
Practical mechanics in those days had but two leading objects : 
warlike implements of offence and defence, both for sea and 
land, and machines for aiding in the construction of temples 
and public edifices, and for temple worship. That such war- 
like instruments were then produced there is undoubted evi- 
dence, and that many of them held their own until within the 
last three hundred years is undoubted; but little evidence 
exists as to how their manufacture was carried out, except such 


as can be gleaned from the writers of a much later period. 


That the material used was principally timber, and that metals 
were but sparingly introduced seems certain. 


USE AND ABUSE OF MATERIALS.* 


EFORE the sermon comes the text, but in the present 
instance I do not propose to make the text so much 4 
peg whereon to hang my sermon, as a species of apology for 
what some may consider my presumption in raising questions 
as to what our immediate predecessors, and we ourselves, have 
done and are doing with materials. This, then, is my text, in 
the words of Dr. Arnold (‘‘ Lectures on Modern History,” pub- 
lished 1841) :— 

‘“‘ Two things we ought to learn from history—one, that we 
are not ourselves superior to our fathers ; another, that we are 
shamefully and monstrously inferior to them if we do not 
advance beyond them.” 


“Now, I am sure you will agree with me that in studying the — 


history of architecture we must admit the truth of the first 
clause of the foregoing remark. For the second, if we diligently 
study what our forefathers (dead and alive) have done, an 

profit by their experience, their successes and their mistakes, 
we ought to go beyond them. If we fall into blind imitation, 


we can do nothing but go back. Let not anyone suppose, — 


therefore, that I have come to-night in any spirit of fault-finding, 
I hope that in the course of what I have to say I may not be 
accused of being too discursive. In case any should presently 
be disposed to accuse me of this evil deed, I will at once dis- 
en ee TES ee 


* A paper read by Mr, Somers Clarke at the meeting of the 
Architectural Association. 
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arm him by stating now that I shall give myself permission, 
and ask yours, to be very discursive, and take little journeys 
right and left of my main course. You will see at once how 
large a field my subject may cover, and that without any effort 
at “spinning out.” 

To begin, therefore, with my subject. Those who note the 
critical remarks made in journals, professional and non-pro- 
fessional, and the expression of opinion either by the layman, 
the artist, or the craftsman, upon those matters with which we 
are professionally concerned, must, if they think the thing over, 
be struck by the apparent want of basis or foundation upon 
which the remarks rest. By this I mean that the opinions 
expressed upon one subject in two professional papers will often 
be very opposite. One will commend what the other will dis- 
approve. It is, of course, much the same in conversation. It 
is a blessed circumstance that the man of artistic temperament 
is usually one who not only has a stock of ideas to put upon 
paper and carry into execution when an appreciative public 
finds him out, but he is also blessed with abundance of words, 
and can give a hundred reasons why this or that should be thus 
orthus. He convinces himself, for which we should be thank- 
ful. But his reasons, so clearly and pleasantly set forth, do not 
carry the faintest conviction to the mind of his companion, 
also of artistic temperament. When the conflict-of words 

_takes place between A and B, B is terribly obstinate. A ‘feels 
that the subtle flow of ideas passing through his mind whilst 
preparing his design, and which he is defending to B, has not 
impressed the mind of the said B. B cannot see it. A is 
rather sorry for B. However, he believes that further 
experience will doubtless enable B to see more deeply than he 
now does. So A is consoled, and B thinks (in his heart) that 
A is rather fantastical. Now, why is it that A and B have not 
taken the same view of things? Ifthe subject under considera- 
tion is one of abstract taste only, we can understand why a 
difference of opinion should exist, for tastes differ and always 
will differ. The terrible thought dawns upon me that very 
possibly I, too, shall beat the wind and not convince anybody 
whilst setting forth my reasons for the faith that is in me. I 
shall be very sorry, but you will have to put up with me for this 
evening. 

We have not this evening to deal with the painter of pic- 
tures, whose works, as compared with ours, may be criticised 
upon principles of abstract taste. Within the four corners of 
his picture frame, if he be an easel painter, he is master so far 
as his powers will take him; and if we don’t understand his 
work or sympathise with it, we can pass on. On the contrary, 
we have to deal with the architect, the designer in solids, the 
man who has to know that the work he designs will when 
carried out stand up and hang together, that it will fulfil the 
conditions for which it is required. And here I would wish to 
state that the sort of person who shall be called an architect 
(it is a very good word for the purpose) is not to confine his 
attention to bricks and stones, or iron and concrete, but wood, 
gold, silver, and other metals ; silks and other soft materials ; 

. glass, marbles, and other things too numerous to mention now. 
All must come under his attention, and he must know the 
restrictions and limits which the varying natures of all these 
materials impose upon him ; and he must always work within 
those restrictions and limits. Now, if you agree with me in 
this statement, it seems to me that we have some common 
ground on which to base our criticisms, and I go so far as to 
affirm that if in his design the architect loyally complies with 
the conditions I have laid down, his design cannot be thoroughly 
bad, although it may be utterly commonplace and may violate 
the grammatical rules of style. On the other hand, no correct- 
ness of style or artistic fancy and invention in certain parts of 
the design will redeem any work from being more or less base, 
which violates laws of construction, or the true use and capa- 
bility of materials, or which sacrifices convenience (if the thing 
produced is intended for use). Some may not agree with me. 
It is, indeed, evident, by an examination of much modern work, 
that many do not, or at any rate they do not trouble their 
heads on the subject. So long as a thing looks pretty, or is 
correct in its details, no deeper considerations are entertained. 
I must not detain you longer with generalising, but will proceed 
to take a shot at the enemy. 

__ Asomewhat dangerous thing is throwing stones even if you 
are a good shot, which I am not, and if I am so bold as to 
make some promiscuous shies I must, of course, stand to be 
shied at in return. However, I will be encouraged by the 
example of little David and will take a stone out of the bag, 
for I see several Goliaths in my mind’s eye. Now, in search- 
ing about for stones I have found that those selected from 
Medieval strata are usually the best, whilst the Goliaths, some 
of them very grim and of huge proportions, have chiefly arisen 
in more modern times, from the full growth of the Renaissance 

-€ven tothis veryday. However much some may disagree with 
what I have said, and differ from what I shall hereafter venture 
to say, 1 suppose that every one here will agree with me in 
admiring the wonderful directness of aim as displayed in 
Medizval art. This is more apparent in the use of some 


materials than in the use of others; but if we carefully study 
the works of our forefathers, whether they be the plans of their 
buildings, their methods of construction, their decoration, their 
use of metals, glass, woven fabrics, &c., we find all these 
things, as a rule, used subject to the restrictions and limits 
imposed upon the designer, either by the varying nature of the 
materials used, or by the conditions under which the designers 
worked. 

The first stone I should like to take out of the bag would 
be one on which I find the label “Plans.” A: building badly 
planned is, of course, a great abuse of materials ; but I do not 
think I ought to venture on this subject to-night: it hardly 
comes within my province, and I should probably abuse your 
patience. 

So we must look for another stone, and I perceive one 
which may, I hope, sink deeply into the forehead of a most 
great and fashionable giant, one of recent birth, but who has 
grown at a great pace, and whose end will certainly be rotten- 
ness at no distant date. I mean half-timber construction, so- 
called. What was old half-timber construction, and why was 
itused? I need not trouble you with saying much on this 
matter. Our country was full of fine timber ; it was easier to 
use than stone, being in most cases close at hand. In stone 
districts we find but little half-timber, but in the very extensive 
districts where stone must be imported we find half-timber to 
have been in general use. These half-timber buildings were 
always, so far as I am aware, what they appeared to be. They 
consisted of a frame of timber with panels between filled in in 
various ways according to local custom, which was generally 
ruled by the materials at command. An examination of one 
of these buildings, even of a stately residence, shows that 
although certain posts, beams, and sills may be of great 
scantling, the walls generally were very thin. The timber 
shrank away from the panels, even when the timbers were 
grooved and the panels double. A more windy and un- 
comfortable method of construction to the dweller within, or one 
more picturesque and charming to behold from without, can 
hardly be imagined. In the oldest specimens of half-timber 
work I have seen, the frame shows;inside and out. The rich 
man had doubtless his arras on the walls. The poorer folk 
shivered. The upright timbers stood upon horizontal sill- 
pieces. The rain trickled between the uprights and the panels, 
settled into the mortice holes, and rotted the sill-pieces, and 
frequently the uprights. Not long since I had to replace oak 
sill-pieces, 16 inches or 18 inches square, that had gone into 
powder from this cause. The first step in the path of comfort 
was to panel the inside of the wall or to lath and plaster it. The 
next step towards increased comfort we can still see in our 
towns. The timber-fronted houses, of which hundreds still 
remain, were covered with lath and plaster outside as well as 
in, and were no doubt rendered much more habitable thereby. 
Their external beauty was, however, as a rule, destroyed. 
Half-timber construction died a natural death, more lasting 
and weatherproof materials taking its place. But behold, it has 
recently been galvanised into a curious and mutilated sort of 
re-existence. The illustrations in the building papers tickle 
our astonished eyes with views of country-houses, with any 
number of half-timbered walls and gables, some few rivalling in 
external charm any old examples. 


(To be continued.) 


The Lnastitute and Registration. 


S1r,—In one of the professional journals of last week the 
following letter appears :— 


Sir,—In a paper entitled ‘*The Architects and Engineers’ 
Registration Bill,” published by you on the 13th inst., Mr. H. R. 
Gough, F.R.I.B.A., states that ‘‘it has been publicly announced by 
one of its members (meaning the members of the Special Registration 
Committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects) that the prin- 
ciple of compulsory registration has been adopted.” At the request of 
the committee referred to, we are to inform you that the announce- 
ment is absolutely without foundation, as no such principle has been 
adopted by the committee, the subject being still under discussion ; and 
we are to ask you, Sir, to give publicity to this letter.—-We are, &c, 

J. Macvicar ANbDERSON, Hon. Sec, 
WILLIAM H, WHITE, Sec. 
9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, W.: 

January 18, 


My authority for the announcement which these gentlemen 
characterise as “absolutely without foundation,” was taken 
from the report of an address by the President of the Northern 
Architectural Association, published in the columns of 7%e 
Architect on the 11th November last, in which the following 
words are attributed to. him ;—“ With regard to the legal regis- 
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tration of architects, the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have now a special committee considering the subject. This 
committee, of which I am a member, and Mr. J. W. Connen, 
of Leeds, is honorary secretary, is a broadly constituted one, 
its members being drawn from all parts of the country. It has 
approved of the principle of registration, and is now proceed- 
ing with the work of dealing with the many questions involved 
by it.” : 

It is at least curious, if the announcement be “absolutely 
without foundation,” that Mr. G. G. Hoskins was not afforded 
an opportunity of correcting so extraordinary a mistake at the 
time of its occurrence. As I can find no such correction, I 
can only assume he has not been called upon to make one. 

As the letter from the secretaries of the R.I.B.A. would 
lead some readers to suppose I had wilfully made a false 
statement, I ask you to give publicity to this explanation. 

Iam, &c., 
HUGH ROUMIEU GOUGH. 


Carlton Chambers, 12 Regent Street: January 23. 


Architecture in 1838. 

S1r,—In the reference to the architects who exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1838, the writer has taken a hasty 
review of the names. Besides Mr. T. R. McQuoid, I find the 
names of David Brandon, John Mair, J. W. Wild, E. N. 
Clifton, S. S. Teulon, F. C. Penrose (I think, F. J. Francis), 
and myself, as still among those living. There are also others 
in the year or two ensuing, if not before 1838, one being 
Professor T. H. Lewis.—Yours truly, WyATr PAPWORTH. 

33 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. : January 23. 


The British Museum. 

S1R,—The statistics of the British Museum Reading Room 
having recently been commented upon in one of the daily 
papers, I venture to make a few observations with regard to 
the facilities (?) afforded to art students as compared with 
literary ones. wie A 

The very large increase in the number of readers is, without 
doubt, due to the adoption of artificial lighting, and the fact of 
this department remaining open to the public a reasonable 
time after business hours—viz,, until eight o’clock P.M. 

Now that the thin end of the wedge has been driven it is 
not unreasonable to presume that the other departments, espe- 
cially the department of antiquities, will be open for art 
students for the same length of time as the reading-room. At 
present, and for six months in the year, it is impossible for any 
professional or business man to take advantage of this im- 
portant section of the museum, which closes at four o’clock. 
If the electric lighting were adopted many men, who like 
myself are busily engaged until after five o’clock in the evening, 
would avail themselves of the opportunity thus afforded, and 
the result as regards numbers would favourably compare with 
those attained in the reading-room. 

When one considers the great interest taken in art at the 
present time, as also the efforts being made to afford increased 
facilities for students of architecture by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Architectural Association, and University 
College, in all of which evening study is allowed, it is time 
our National Museum adapted itself to the requirements of the 
age, and rendered some assistance to all earnest workers, by 
keeping its doors open until a more reasonable time, in order 
that the professional or commercial man may partake of some 
of the advantages conferred upon professional art students. 

I trust, sir, you will find a corner for this plea on behalf of 
those art and architectural students whose business engage- 
ments will not permit of study during the day. Assuredly those 
who assist in the commercial prosperity of this great city 
deserve some consideration, and it is not too much to ask 
similar privileges for them as are granted to their more 
fortunate literary brethren.—_I am, &c., Ernest A, RUNTz. 

22 Moorgate Street, E.C.: January 26, 1888, 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Burton.—Board schools erected in Shobnall Road have 
been opened. Accommodation is provided for 190 boys and 
girls and 159 infants; but, should it be required, the present 
buildings will be used for boys and girls only, and a new school 
erected for infants. The plans were prepared by Mr. A. Eaton, 
of Derby, and the contract was let to Mr. George Hodges, 
builder, of Burton, at 2,758/. 


Newbury.—The Wesleyan schools just completed have 
been opened. The schools have been erected from the designs 
of Mr. W. H. Bell, architect, at a cost of 2,150/. The work has 


been carried out by Mr. S. Elliot, of the Albert Steam Joinery 
Works, Newbury. 


Cornwall, built from the plans of Mr, J. Wm. Trounson, archi- 


tect, Penzance, have just been opened. It will serve either as 
one apartment or a central hall when the revolving screens are 
used. The contractors were Messrs. Thomas Rickard & Son, 
Penryn. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Saltash.—The memorial-stone of a cottage hospital has 
been laid. Mr. George H. ¥ellowes Prynne, of Plymouth and 
London, is the architect. In the basement are kitchen, pantries, 
scullery, washing-rooms, and other offices. Communicating only 
from the outside, is a mortuary chapel, immediately underneath 
the apsidal end of the hospital chapel. Lifts communicate 
between the basement and the upper floors, of which there are 
two. On ground floor upon the right of the entrance hall is an 
ambulance-room, operating-room, and surgery; on the left 
hand side is a visitors’-room. Upon the same floor are two 
men’s wards, accommodating six beds, or in case of emergency, 
eight beds each. The chapel has ornamental glazed doors, and 
has communication in other ways with every ward in the house, 
so that the patients will be able, if it is desired, to hear the 
service though they remain in the wards. The chapel is only 
seated for fifteen, but its entire length will be 30 feet. The 
women’s wards are on the upper floor, and, in addition, there 
is to be an extra ward for children. 
R. M. Rouse, of Mutley, Plymouth. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Jethro A. Cossins, architect, was on Wednesday 
elected president of the Midland Arts Club, Birmingham. 

A Stone Pulpit, designed by Messrs. Hayward & Son, 
architects, Exeter, is to be placed in Crediton Church. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Glasgow Institute of Fine 
Arts will open on February 7. 

Mr. Onslow Ford, A.®.A., is engaged on a statue of the 
late General Gordon, to be erected at the headquarters of the 
Royal Engineers at Chatham. The figure will represent the 
hero of Khartoum seated on a camel, and thus recalls the 
celebrated ride across the desert on his last journey to the 
Soudan. } 

Mr. W. Bell, architect to the North-Eastern Railway 
Company, has been appointed hon. secretary to the Restoration 
Committee of Holy Trinity Church, York. 

Mr. S. F. Button, borough surveyor of Accrington, has 
been appointed out of 150 applicants to the borough surveyor- 
ship of Burnley. 

The Marquis of Bute having received an appeal for the 
erection of a Roman Catholic chapel for Rothesay, has, it is 
stated, expressed his intention of presenting the building at his 
own expense. It is expected that the church will cost about 
16,000/. 

Institute of Painters in O1!-Colours.—At a general meet- 
ing of the Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours, held on Wednes- 
day, Messrs. Alfred East, R.I., J. R. Weguelin, Frank Dadd, 
R.L,,R. W. Allen, R.W.S., G. F.. Wetherbess Ril, Adena 
Stokes, Alexander Harrison, and S. Melton Fisher were elected 
members. 

The Drainage Committee of the Margate Town Council 
have decided to ask Mr. Baldwin Latham to prepare a scheme 
for the town drainage. : 

A Public Market lighted by electric power has been 
opened at North Shields. es are 

Mr. W. Thomson, F.C.S., when lecturing in Manchester 
on Tuesday, said it was curious that in building a house no one 
attempted to mitigate the nuisance arising from smoke ; and 
that something might be done in the way of connecting the 
chimneys of a row of houses with one large chimney, so that 
the smoke might be carried away overhead and distributed, 
instead of being blown back into bedroom windows as at 
present. 


Messrs. Debenham, Tewson & Co. sold on Tuesday some © 


ground-rents in London, with the following results :—3o00/. a 
year freehold ground-rent on No. 1 Great Tower Street, City, 
with reversion to rack-rent in 55 years, realised 9,700/., equal 
324 years’ purchase. Eight lots of ground-rents amounting to 
7482. per annum, secured upon shops and dwelling-houses at 
Holloway, with reversion in 1962 and 1963, realised 20,500/., 
being an average of nearly 273 years’ purchase. 

The New York Fire Offices have greatly suffered during 
the past year, more property being destroyed than in any 
twelve months since the Boston fire, fifteen years ago. Abouta 
million sterling was paid away in fire indemnities, and in com- 
parison with the amount of the premiums equally heavy pay- 
ments were made to cover losses by the offices in Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and St. Paul. ; 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 


—— 


p » ,| ‘against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Mylor, Cornwall.—The new school premises at Mylor, | 


Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
.or'y to ventilators manufactured by us Any infringement renders the person ins 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RozsertT BoytE & Son, Ld, ~ 
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MR. WILLIAM BRASS. 


NY one who looks at the portrait we publish this week 

would not suppose that it represents a man whose life 

was near a close. The truth is, the announcement of the 

death of Mr. William Brass a fortnight ago amazed his friends, 

and, under that head, we might comprise his constituents and 
people who have had business with him. 

The claim of Mr. Brass to be included among the great 
contractors does not, however, depend upon his personal merit, 
but on the work which he was able to execute. The list of it 
would be long. The first building that was illustrated and 
described in Ze Architect was the new part of Balliol 
College, Oxford, of which Mr. Waterhouse was architect. It 
was carried out by Mr. Brass. He was also the builder of the 
Town Hall, Leicester. But his principal works are to be found 
in and near the metropolis. Among them may be mentioned :— 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall; Post Office Buildings, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; the large Post Office Savings Bank, 
Queen Victoria Street; Tottenham Training Hospital for 
Nurses ; the Royal Chest Hospital, City Road; the new 
wing to University Colleg; , the Marylebone branch of the 
National Provincial Bank; the Library and Museum, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; the Manchester Hotel, Aldersgate 
Street ; the “ Bon Marché,” Brixton ; and the new University 
Club, St. James’s. 

The following are also in progress :—Essex County 
Asylum, Brentwood ; St. Dunstan’s College, Catford ; Great 
Northern Central Hospital, Holloway; Eastern District Post 
Office, Whitechapel; new hall for the Cutlers’ Company ; 
Cox’s Bank; Whiteley’s restoration (after the fire); the ex- 
tension of Harp Wharf, S.E. But these buildings only repre- 
sent a part of the work which Mr. Brass had undertaken. In 
addition to the claims which so extensive a business im- 
posed upon him, Mr. Brass cheerfully gave much of his 
time to civic business and to the administration of charities. 
His memory will long be cherished by his numerous employés 
and by the inhabitants of the district where he lived, and 
where he was respected as an excellent type of the London 
citizen. The business will henceforth be conducted by Mr. 
W. Brass, jun., the son and partner of the late head of the firm. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BEVERLEY.—Feb. 1.—Plans, &c., are invited for Building 
for Infectious Diseases. Mr. C. W. Hobson, Lairgate, Beverley. 

GUERNSEY.—Jan. 31.—Designs are invited by the Managers 
of St. Andrew’s Schools for proposed Schools. Particulars on 
application to the Rector, St. Andrew’s, Guernsey. 

HALIFAX.—March 14.—For Schemes for Laying-out and 
Altering Warehouse and Land for Shops, Offices, &c. Mr. 
J. R. Farrar, Solicitor, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

KENSAL TowNn.—March 24.—Designs are invited for a 
Public Library and Reading-room. Mr. J. H. Quinn, Town 
Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 

LEWISHAM HiILL.—Feb. 21.—Designs are invited by the 
Leathersellers’ Company for Grammar Schools for 200 Scholars. 
Mr. .G. Wilson, Surveyor, 2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

WoRKINGTON.—Jan. 31.—Plans are invited for the Restora- 
tion of Parish Church. Mr. J. D. Fidler, Workington. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asu.—Feb. 7.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, Fencing 
Walls, &c. Mr. J. A. Eggar, Architect, 11 West Street, Farnham. 

AXMINSTER.—Feb. 1.—For Building Bank Premises. 
Mr. G. M. Silley, Architect, 17 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

BATH. — Feb. 9.—{For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes and 
Irregular Castings. Mr. A. Mitchell, Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Bath. 

BELFAST.—For Rebuilding Beehive Spirit Vaults and 
Adjoining Premises. Mr. J. McDonnell, Architect, 
27 Chichester Street, Belfast. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Feb. 14.—For Building Head Post Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Feb. 8.—For Erection of Buildings in 
Show Yards, for the Agricultural Society. Mr. C. Simmons, 
Secretary, Basingstoke. 

BRADFORD. — Jan. 31.—For Building Warehouse at 
Shipley Fields. Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, 
Bradford. 


PUBLIC NOTIGS 


We are now selling a second quality of “CHEZ LUI” ENAMEL which dries quicker, and resists hot 
water and atmospheric influences better than the BEST of the imitations. This may be tested by 
enamelling two small Baths, one with “Chez lui” and the other with any other enamel, and then filling 
both the Baths with boiling water one day or two days after. 

“Chez lui” enamel is made in any colour: twenty-four tints are kept in stock. It is adapted for 
every kind of decoration, as well as for baths. As it dries perfectly hard without heat, it may be used on 
metal, wood, leather, Lincrusta-Walton, plaster, glass, bricks, ‘or other substances. The surface is 
durable and glossy, and will bear washing with hot water without any softening. 

The second quality is good enough for most purposes, but where very great durability is required 
for best work, or where the work has to be done at a distance, the best will often be found the most 
economical, as the labour of applying is just the same. 


Both qualities are sold in self-opening cans in four sizes. 
PRICES OF THE SECOND QUALITY. 


. D” Sample can, containing enough to enamel small Bath or Bicycle, price 10d., or free by post, 1s. 
E ” contains sufficient to enamel a Hip Bath or Chair, 1s. 3d., or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
bb pe yy . : 
F ” contains enough to enamel a Plunge Bath two coats, or to cover about 70 superficial feet one 
coat, 2s. 3d., or free by post, 2s. 6d. 
G ” contains a full imperial pint, and will cover 150 feet of surface one coat, or will enamel a full-size 
Piunge Bath, four coats, 3s. 10d., or free by post, 4s. 1d. 


For a full descriptive circular, coloured tints, prices of best quality, &c., apply to 


EWART AND SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, N.W., Agents; 
Or, to JAMES PRICE, Manufacturer, Fitzroy Place, Euston Road, N.W. 
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BRAINTREE. — Feb. 6.— For Making Artesian Boring, 
Supplying and Fixing, &c., Pumping Machinery. Mr. Jabez 
Church, M.1I.C.E,, 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 

BRAMLEY.—Jan. 31.—For Building Three Dwelling-houses, 
Mr. C. H. Thornton, Architect, 3 Park Row, Leeds. 

BRISTOL,—Feb. 6.—For Masonry Work for Bridge over 
the Avon. Mr. F. Ashmead, Engineer, 13 Prince Street, 
Bristol. 

BRITON FERRY.—For Building Mills and Tinhouse. Mr. 
T. Gwynne, Secretary, Villiers Tinplate Company, Briton 
Ferry. 

BRUSSELS.—Feb. 28.—For Telescopic Gasholder. 
Burgomaster, Hotel de Ville, Brussels. 

CARDIFF.—Feb. 17.—For Steel Rolling Bridge, Barry 
Dock. Messrs. J. W. Barry and H. M. Brunel, 23 Delahay 
Street, S.W. 

CHELSTON.—Jan. 31.—For Building Convalescent Home. 
Messrs. J. W. Rowell & Sons, Architects, Newton Abbot. 

CoRK.—Feb. 2.—For Building Sixteen Labourers’ Dwel- 
lings. The City Engineer, 20 South Mall, Cork. 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. — Feb. 2. — For Ttronwork for 
Bridges. Mr. A. P. Dunstan, Secretary, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 

ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE.—Feb, 6.—For the Erection 
of Pair of Semi-detached Villas. Mr, C. Sharp Smith, Archi- 
tect, The Minories, Birmingham. 

FARNHAM.—Jan. 31.—For Cast-iron Socket Pipes. Mr. W. 
Wells, 112 West Street, Farnham. 

FRODINGHAM.—For Building Hotel and Stabling. Mr. 
E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 

FULHAM.—Jan. 27.—For Building Reading Room and 
Alterations to Library Premises. Mr. J. G. Hall, Architect, 
1 Masbro’, West Hammersmith, W. 

HARROW.—Jan. 31.—For Building Cemetery Chapel and 
Lodge. Messrs. Stonor and Sons, Surveyors, 8 Blomfield 
Street, London Wal], E.C. 

HEYWooD.—For Rebuilding Bridge Mills. 
Pickup & Dixon, Architects, Oldham. 

HILLINGDON.—Feb. 14.—For Additions to Sexton’s Lodge 
at Cemetery. Mr. W. Mercer, Clerk to the Burial Boad, 55 
High Street, Uxbridge. 

HORSHAM.—Jan. 31.—For 3-inch Socket Pipes, Hydrants, 
and Fittings. Mr. W. H. Sadler, Clerk to the Local Board, 
Horsham. 


WEAFIOGAN WZ Bz 


The 


Messrs. Potts, 


HUDDERSFIELD. — Feb. 9. — For Building Two Semi- 


detached Villas, Boundary Walls, and Out Offices. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 
JARROW.—Jan. 28 —For Alterations to Premises. Messrs. 


Septimus Oswald & Son, Architects, 2 St. Nicholas Buildings, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 30.—For Unclimbable Iron 
Fencing for Recreation Ground. The Borough Surveyor, 
5 High Street. 

KILLARNEY.—Feb. 2.—For Additions to Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. J. F. Fuller, Architect, 179 Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin. 

LANCASTER.—Feb. 1.—For Alteration and Extension of 
Stone Quay, for the Commissioners of St. George’s Quay. 
Messrs. Stevenson, Engineers, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 31.—For Erection of Tan Yard and Fireproof 
Drying Shed. Mr. Jowett Kendall, Architect, Idle, near 


Bradford. 

LEICESTER.—Feb. 1.—For Iron Fencing (300 yards), 
Belgrave. Mr. J. R. Stevens, Surveyor, 34 Belvoir Street, 
Leicester. 


LEICESTER,—Feb, 11.—For Building Retort House and 
Coal Stores. Mr. A. Colson, C.E., Gas Offices, Leicester. 

LEICESTER.—Feb, 11.—For Telescopic Gasholder. Mr. A. 
Colson, C.E., Gas Offices, Leicester. 

LIMERICK.—Feb. 25.—For Rebuilding Basin Wall (450 
feet) with Erection and Maintenance of Coffer Dam (530 feet 
long, 30 feet high), &c., in Floating Dock. Mr. W. J. Hall, 
Harbour Engineer, The Docks, Limerick. 

LLANDOVERY. — Feb. 9.—For Building Houses. 
Hague, Station House, Llandovery. 

MANCHESTER. — Feb. 2.—For Wrought and Cast-Iron 
Railings and Gates for Birchfields, Rusholme. The City 
Surveyor, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 14.—For Construction of Portion of 
Aqueduct from Thirlmere, consisting of over 2 Miles of Tun- 
nelling, 3 Miles Cut and Cover, and 1} Mile of Cast Iron Pipes 
Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Man- 
chester. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 17.—For Taking Down and Rebuild- 
ing Centre Arches of Lever Bridge. Mr. W. Radford, Bridge- 
master, I Princess Street, Manchester. 

MORTHOE.—Jan. 28.—For Building Convalescent Home. 
Mr. A. Lander, Architect, 58 High Street, Barnstaple. 


EZLARD WoOODS. 


206 BETHNAL GREEN 


Miro J. 


ROBERT GARRARD & CoO., 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. 


Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., &c. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch P’ne, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 


Telegraphic Address—“ ACAJOU, LONDON.” 


= yk erate : 
= Za 


GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 


age) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the G 
s/ “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 887. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


MERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


B 
G 
S fc: 


Cc? 


Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 


BEAN'S PATENT BIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERNS, 


These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
in action. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatic 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 

THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight-fitting parts to corrode or 
get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “pull”; (6) insures a rapid and 


regulated flush without holding down the pull. 
SOLE MAKERS— PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATIOB. 


J. TvLoR «x SONS, 


SANITARY AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 


2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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NANTWICH.—Feb. 2.—For Building Workhouse Infirmary | WIGAN.—Feb. 15.—For Cast-iron Socket Pipes (56 tons), 
Mr. J. A. Davenport, Architect, 152 Hospital Street, Nantwich. | Mr. H. Ackerley, Union Offices, Wigan. 
OLDHAM —Feb. 7.—For Building Hospital, Casual Wards, | YEOVIL.—Feb. 1.—For Additions to Bank Premises. Mr. 
and Wash-house at the Workhouse. Mr. S. Stott, Architect, | G. M. Silley, Architect, 17 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
3 Clegg Street, Oldham. * * For other Contracts Open see THE ARCHITECT of Jan. 20. 
OSWALDTWISTLE.—Jan. 28.—For Reseating and other 
Works, Emmanuel Church. Mr. H. Ross, Architect, Birch 


Street, Accrington. 

OxrorD.—Jan. 30.—For Making and Erecting Cast-Iron TENDERS. 
Arched Bridge (60 feet span, 32 feet wide) over the Isis. Mr. 
W. H. White, Engineer, Bath Court, New Road, Oxford. BANGOR. 

PonTYPRIDD.—Feb. 6.—For Additions, &c., to New Inn | For Building Ovens, Brick Kilns, Chimney Stack, &c., at the 


Hotel. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, St. Mary Street, Ogwen Tile Works, Bethesda, Bangor. Mr. EDWIN 

Cardiff ae, Architect, Stoke-upon-Trent. Quantities by Archi- 
Poo.re.—Feb. 1.—For Building Hospital. Mr. H. F. J. es 

Barnes, Architect, Towngate Street, Poole. eee or eas . . : : - Z135S aoe 
PORTSMOUTH.—Jan. 30.—For Boundary Walls at Corpora- ae Den Hanley wl oe ee one z ‘ 

: : 3 ; ; : , : : ; 

tion Depot. Mr. A. Hellard, Town Clerk. HERBERT GOODWIN, Longton (accepted ) “a 
SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 28.—For Additions to Carbrook School. Win (Show Slelton’. : . Boe es 

Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 17 George Street, Sheffield. C. Dunn, aan te sated ee 883 ee 
SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Jan. 28.—For Building Five Houses, J. Windsor, Burslem : . . ; : , 027 ae 

Bolton Brow. Messrs. Lloyd & Son, Architects, Sowerby 

Bridge. HANLEY. 


For Building a Seven-oven Manufactory, Hanley, for Messrs. 
Johnson Bros., of Hanley. Mr. E. LLEWELLYN Mappock, 
Architect, Hanley. Quantities by the Architect. 


SwANSEA.—Feb. 2.—For Building Arcade and Business 
Premises. Mr. E. Bath, Architect, Swansea. 


Torquay.—Feb. 1.—For Building Bank Premises. Mr. 
G. M. Silley, Architect, 17 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. et £14035 © © 
TRURO.—Jan. 28.—For Building Villa Residence. Messrs. Bennett, Burslem . 5 F Fi SABO oOo 
Henderson & Son, Architects, Truro. Goodwin, Longton . é A : : : 13,136 ae) 
TULLAMORE.—Feb. 7.—For Additions to Methodist Chapel. Bromage, Longton . : : : ; : 13,100 ome) 
Mr. S. M‘Comar, 15 Lower Sackville Street, Dublin. H. & R. Inskip, Longton : , é . 12,650 0 o 
UxBRIDGE.—Feb. 18.—For Machinery and Appliances for | Collis, Longton . . . . « . 12,579 0 Oo 
Sewage Sludge. Mr. J. Anstie, Engineer, 9 Victoria Chambers, Grant, Burslem =.) Si) 90 2 80 
S.W. Bowden, Burslem . : : : : -° -12,490°S0 ig 
WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 4.—For Erection of Hospital Out- Godwin, Builder . . . « « « 12,039 0 © 
buildings, Caretaker’s House, &c., Sewage Scheme. Mr. Cornes, Hanley =. . «© . «  « 11,575 0 O 
William Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. acne Tunstall (accepted) . . .« 11,459 0 0 
WATERFORD.—Feb. 1.—For Wrought Ironwork (19 tons) ad ED 11,300) "0 
for Bridges. Mr. J. J. Murphy, Terminus, Waterford. HUDDERSFIELD. 
WATFORD.—Feb. 1.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. | For Proposed Alterations to Theatre Royal, Huddersfield. 
R. Curwen, Architect, 168 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, Huddersfield. 
Street, E.C. B. GRAHAM & SONS, Huddersfield (accepted). 


Architects who have not 


cian recietso| TEE “NEWMAN” ARGH” SMITH & STEVENS: 


ticularly requested to 
IETS HYDRAULIC 
a RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


»» FLUSH TANK FITTINGS. 


ADVANTAGES. STEVENS & MAgor’s Patent. 


1. The internal tube being removable as THE SShEst, 
well as the outer one, access can readily be EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. MOST SILENT and 

2. The fittings can be attached to any| SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED. 


cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage ee 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to Numerous Examples can be seen at work. | 


the contractor. ) 


3. The outer tube being slipped over the| SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 
inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 
same object is attained as if it were a fixture ALL TYPES OF 


—all noise and vibration being avoided. Hydraulic Steam. Gas. Belt and 
’ ’ > ’ 
Hand Lifts. 


THE | 
NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING|estimates oN application. 


—— 


COMPANY, ‘JANUS” WORKS. 
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86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.., QUEEN’S ROAD : 
J 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND BATTERSE 
2-inch. PATENTEES. ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s. as 


Drawn Lead Traps for the above. Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


| 
| 
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ERDINGTON. GREAT YARMOUTH. 

For Pair of Houses, Wood End Road, Erdington, Warwick- | For Additions to Free Library, Great Yarmouth (First Portion), 
shire. Mr. C. SHARP SMITH, Architect, The Minories, for the Free Library Committee of the Corporation. 
Birmingham. Quantities BY Architect. Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEyY, Architects, Regent Street, 

G. F. Bennett . : ° eae “£1 152 a0; 10 Great Yarmouth. 
W. Robinson . : - : : : £23010, 110 J. P. Knights, Yarmouth . ; : ¢ e2;s2t, a O 
Mackenzie & Lane . : ‘ : : gl BOD OpO J. F. Bray, Yarmouth : é : . = Apiloles Ty Xo) 
A. P.Jevons . a : : : 4 4 1080 OWO F. G. Leggett, Gorleston . . A < = Pyiiéter Ley We) 
Fenwick & Stone. AD ee : 2 =) 1507910. 510 G. H. Springall, Yarmouth : ; Merz too. oO 
F. J. Briley : : : ; : F shyt,005) <0, 50 James Leggett, Yarmouth ; A < pa ends. Me) 
W. Lee & Son . : : : . : eit OLBE ab a0 J. S. Cooper, Yarmouth . ‘ ; iounc#le i ae wee are) 
Rand & Cooper, Yarmouth . ; ; 5 PROBS Oy 
G. E. Hawes, Norwich . : ‘ : 7 1,090 40° 9 
HARLOW. : x ; 
For Building Public Hall, Harlow... Mr. Joun Starer,B.A,| % Davey, Yarmouth ©... s 15962 15 0 
Architect, 14 Bedford. ese W.C. Cor Ph Aa alg a 1 ‘ pee ee 

K & BEECH, Yarmouth (accepted) : & SeORG eer ke 
Henley & Co, Norwood . - - we 11870 O SEEM AVisbech. 168 a 
Shurmur, Clapton ‘i , 3 PEL.O44 010" O ara Ce ’ Sate Bee 
Watson, Ilford. See. SEO e 9700770 Warm-Air Ageia 
Hampton, Hoddesdon. . Q : 967 0 oO Messrs. HADEN & ag Trowbridge, Wilts 
Burton & Son, Sawbridgeworth : 7 / 958 0 oO (accepted) . . . : : : 63 9 Oo 
Barrett & Power, Hackney . A ; ~~ 4949 10."%.0 
Nicholls, Harlow. ; - ; wenOIS ‘Oyo LEEDS. 
Champness, Bishop’s Brantford: ‘ , i 878 o o| For Erection of Large Colour and Advertising Printing Works, 
Sortwell, Harlow. i : ‘ » 4 876 15 6 Whitehall Road, Leeds. Mr. W. BRAITHWAITE, Archi- 
Slater, Cambridge we et 87520530 tect, 6 South Parade, Leeds. 
Orfeur, Colchester . k ; ‘ Q " 870 0 0 Charles Myers, Leeds, mason and brickwork. 
Staines, Newport . A : ; sl 830 0 oO if Tomlinson & Son, Leeds, carpenter and joiner. 
Harrison & Crabb, Gteld oe, 1 Ee ID og59) GG H. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds, plumber. 
Marshall, Ware ; : f k ‘ 800 0 Oo W. Towler, Leeds, iron roofs and steel girders. 
Cornwell, Bishop’s Stortford’; (Gi BEPPER ty 5R 6 6 C. H. Taylor, Leeds, cast-iron work. 
Ellwood & Seaseoendy . |. eee 770 O_O Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. 

Jonas Gaunt, Leeds, painter. 
T. W. Helliwell, Brighouse, patent glazing. 
IPSWICH. 

For Erection of Parish Room in St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, for | For Erection of Gasholder, Kirkstall Road, Leeds, in connec- 
Rev. Canon Garratt. Mr. E. F. BissHopp, Architect and tion with the Gas Supply to Kirkstall and Bu rley. 
Diocesan Surveyor, Ipswich. Clayton, Son & Co., Limited, Hunslet . S Ato750. 0 | O 

C. S. Woolnough. : : : 5 : -£445 0 Oo Dry Meters. 

G. Kenny . ; : ; ‘ : , 2399 101 +O G. Glover & Co., London. 

W. Harrison : : : ; : . «3598704, 0 Wet Meters. 

Ox1. Gibbons . ‘ ; ; : : aogl2. I0s_0 G. Orme & Co., Oldham. 

R. S. Smith . : : : : : : pe 305100 Retorts. 

Thomas Turner . : ‘ < ; : 27 Onise_O Farnley Iron Co. and Ingham & Sons. 
T. Parkington . ‘ ‘ 273 eat Out 0 Firebricks. 

W. C. CLARK, Ipswich (accepted ) ; : 14257 210)/F0 Wortley Fire Clay Co. 


ADAMS’ PATENTS 


ees CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS. 


Contracts EF. any Magnitude 
| _—_—Ewecuted at Short Notice. at Short Notice. 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. THE 


__ Large Stocks Always Kept. | Stocks Always Kept. X 


WO0D- WO0D-BLOCK FLOORING RING CO, 


A. w.GHARY, Manager (late of GEARY & WALKER), 
PARQUETRY, ‘ DOWELLED,” ‘‘ TONGUED AND GROOVED,” “SECRET JOINT,” AND OTHER FLOORINGS. 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Mathematically Accurate, by Special Machinery. 
3) ’ 6 . ° gy Every Block double-keyed to the Substructure by 
Geary’s Patent ‘‘Invincible’’ System. 3 mrongMtatal Reve. 
Speciality: OAK and DARK OAK. Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 


Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


sides: 22 & 24 CHARING CPOSS, LONDON, $.W. west HARTLEPOOL. 


NOW READY, 
VOLUME XXXVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth. Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d. Office - 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered withou 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Rishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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LIVERPOOL. 


LONDON— continued. 


For Supply and Erection of Wrought Ironwork for Roof of | For Building Five Houses and Shops at Brighton Terrace, — 


Double-storey Shed, East Quay, Dock 1, for the Mersey 


Brixton, for Mr. Earle Bird. Messrs. FOWLER & HILL, 


yecisiBoard Architects. Quantities by Messrs. Fowler & ae 
een : Lather & Son ? - ; ‘ *4£7,100 0 oO 
EE: C, & ie KEAY (accepted ). Holloway Bros. : . ; : ss : 7 6,505 (eo) (e) 
LONDON King & Son. . . ‘ : . . eee 4 : 
. i e W. She ard . . . ) e e 5 
For Additions and Alterations to the Paddington Branch a Holli tee epee 6,333 0 0 
the London Joint Stock Bank, Messrs. ISAACS ik @ Randall, 6,309 0 © 
FLORENCE, Architects. Quantities supplied by Mr. L. C. Bc bie: |. 6,248 o 4 
Riddett. Kilby & Gayford ,220, (Onna 
Edward Conder. wt; 0795 GO40.| Miaaaeen ct 6,176 oe 
J. W. Falkner . ; . . . aye 3 s B. E. Nightingale. ; ‘ : : - 6,130 some 
William Titmas : . - 3; sibs : : Pp for Mr. John 
illi i For Building Residence, Kingston Road, Putney, for ; 
William Scrivener & Co. . oes Ae . Brett. icc Mine & CHAMBERLAIN, Architects, 
J. Kininmont & Sons ; ; gs rome) 106 Colmore Row, Birmingham. Quantities supplied. 
Rerry,c Co. . . » 3,279 : : . £6,558 0 0 
265 0 oO Harrison & Spooner . : : 
E. Lawrance & Sons . ee Tathewires 6,504 Mole 
Kirk & Randall jai Cig &) Wey rt Bidmin glee! 6 acetone 
Higgs & Hill : : es 3,164 Oo : Be lat : 612) ee 
PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM (accepted) . 3,142 Oo Avis, Putney , ; ; f : 6,341 one) 
For Erection of Warehouse in Turk’s Head Yard, Oxford| 8B. E. Nightingale : ore = 3 
S Manu- Adamson . ; : A : »208 10 
Street, W., for Messrs. F. Edwards & Son, Stove Manu : 
facturers, 34 Great Marlborough Street, W. Mr. ARNOLD Roberts Son’ Binninet ann Cee s e 
S. TAYLER, Architect, Brixton Road, S.W. Barnsley & Son, Birmingham . ke » 5; 
G. H. & A. Bywaters. . . 41,033 10 0} For Building Offices for the British Equitable Assurance Com- 
Holliday & Greenwood Jip Oe pany, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Queen Street Place, City. Mr. 
George J. Hosking... Cty Og ARTHUR SUTTON GOVER, Architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Patman & Fotheringham . : : : - 728 Io o James Schofield. : 
The above figures include the sum of £98 tos. for iron- Simpson & Son : , i F . £15,150 0 © 
work by Messrs. Dennett & Ingle. B. E. Nightingale . 14,853 ome 
Trollope & Son 13,984 0 oO 
For Cleaning and Repairs to St. Stephen’s Church, Canonbury Brass & Son . ; 13,981 0 oO 
Road, N. Holland & Hannen 13,950 9 Oo 
Payne & Son : : : 3 - . £322 19 oO Mowlem & Co. 13,942” omnes 
Dove Bros. . . . . . 3°35 Oo Kirk & Randell 13,939 0 O 
McCormick & Sons, Canonbury . 204 0 O Rider & Son 13,861 0 oO 
ae So Grover 13,821 0 0 
THE NEW CRYSTALLISED Cs (By Royal ees ou ne all Colls & Son . 13,798 “oma 
ing ¢ C i S. ions, 
bolo epuaae, most ornameual, and tletiog te aati are eeeteNs | Hall & Beddall 13785 0 0 
Sheet, White or , Senied Be Cee to a errs aire cae ivi sells & G . . q : 35 ae 
application, Manu acturers, OQ, | —| olliday reenwoo i . ‘ 
ea Gavomions nee glazed with dispatch. Two Medals, Inter- Higgs Serie ‘ ; ; ; ; 12,840 ote 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, H.C. A 


BILts oF QuanTiTIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Puans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with| ” 


receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracur’s Tapizs, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


(92 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 
&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


___SAMPLES AND PRICES Free. _| 
MARBLE + WorRK. 


ee Se 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON- TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


JU yieaarky CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


GENTLEMAN who has large and varied experience 

in Exhibition work, who is arranging to attend the 
Melbourne Exhibition, is prepared to take charge of the 
Exhibits of any good English House, Reierences are 
permitted to Proprietors of this Paper. 


Address, 979, “ Architect” Office, 175 Strand, W.C. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
JOHN BOARD &CO,, 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Architects and Engineers. 
Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 
HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Lump and Ground). 


Plaster of Paris, neene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, near BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD DUNBALL.” 


STABLE 


Tethne of Walas Sebo SS 
crartborenth Mosse 


! 


IMRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


POPOCSOL OL OO000050000000000F60OSO OOO 


SIMPLEX TeaD 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, « * * * * *+# x 
**x*xx« SKYLIGHTS & 


LPLALEPAAP TA 


Ny 


Kc teen 


LT 


y 


SSW HORTICULTURAL WORK, 


No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, oR PuTTy UseEn. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


SPSL LSS LS. 


GROVER & Co. (wimitey, Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
(ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free), * * * * * 
OPCS OP OPO COO TOC OEPECOOOCOECOOCEESECOOEOE 
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LONDON —continued. LONDON —continued. 

For Building the Lyric Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, for Mr. | For Building Schoolkeeper’s House, and putting Water-closets 
Henry J. Leslie. Mr. C. J. Puipps, F.S.A., Architect, for the Girls and Infants. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
26 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. Quantities by Mr. G. R. K..2,,Ronald_ . : A ; : : at O70G.0 0 
Tasker. King Bros. & Co. ; : : j A 902.0 0 

Patman & Fotheringham : - - - £27,800 oO O A. Martin . P 4 . : : 7 95%,,09 0 
Bywaters : ‘ , : : C Te 27.4:7.cae Onn O ely dale Hollingsworth : ; : ; é eA 7a OO 
Peto Bros. ° ‘ . : : 5 72 7;440.8 On O Stimpson & Co. . : : : : ene 25 oO.F O 
Green & Lee . ; , : ot 27,1328 OF, O J.& C. Bowyer . : : : ; A 7 OQG.0 0 
STEPHENS & BASTOW (accepted ae ° 5 2657778 01.0 J. Holloway : : : ; ‘ : . 690 0 o 

For Building Cottage Hospital, for the Hornsey Local Board.| W.F.Russell . . . «© « ©.  . 687 10 © 

Mr. T. DE CouRCY MEADE, C.E., Surveyor. JeGhannony. s+ ee ee ter O15 OX, O 
Isolation Administration Norris & Luke . . : . : . MOLT. O sO 

Block. Block. G. Howard . : . : : : : EL OOS4 Oe O 

Willcock, Wolverhampton . . » £25420 £1,615 T. Bendon : ‘ : : é : 7e50cc10 0 
Kerry, Highgate . : . . » 2,055 1,650 Simmonds Bros. . ae : é : me So50- OF O 
Howell & Son, Lambeth . ‘ =) 2,050 1,408 W. Johnson mPsse ot oO 
Nightingale, Lambeth. .  . - 1,968 1,463 F. R. TURTLE (recommended jor acceptance) gee, O 
Dabbs, Stamford Hill . ; ? eet; O02 1,437 Newtonegosidie : 564.0 0 
Johnson, Wandsworth . : » 1,900 1,395 For Removing Iron Temporary School from Dennett’s Grove, 
SHURMUR, Clapton (accepted ) ae . 1,680 1,353 Greenwich, to Hornsey Road, Holloway, for the School 

For Making-up New Roads for the Hornsey Local Board. Board. 

Mr. T. DE Courcy MEADE, C.E., Surveyor. North. 4 & : : ; : - £195 0 © 
Ridge Shepherd’s 1 a Goodseli i. -...  : sy glace ee nett 7 LOU O 
Aspinall, Hoxton . ; - £1,350 625309 Ie Neece : ; p ; ; : ; ; te : 
Hindle & Morrish, Bankside. eet 325 2,215 T. Cruwys Salt j a ite PRG A 
Bell, Tottenham. : ; yy ay ikh For Supplying Furniture and Fittings for the Sample Room of 
Cunmore, Crouch End . s ; sage 1,955 the School Management met to the Board Offices. 
Biggs, Birmingham : ° » 1,095 ve se Jenks & Woods : } £83 3 9 
Jackson & Son, Finsbury Park . TerO24 1,926 Tcioncd : Y ; 5 73 10 0 
Williamson, Green Lanes. : 999 1,994 T. Cate ne Rs i t \ : ; ; ‘ pee 
Mow em & Co., Westminster (accepted) 992 1,800 LE dalek eee oe 
66 W. H. Lascelles & icon: : é : : 2 OGmE2e GO 
ES OES ee ae a ae Wikatteo. ©... <2 <i Bam ise 6 
ieee Sheath Wolseley Wakee Dean. . oe eerrato +c 
Aspinall, Hoxton . : . £830 £540 £1,160 STANNINGLEY. 
Hindle & Morrish, Bankside . 823 521 1,129 For Additions and Alterations to Temperance Mills, Stan- 
Bell, Tottenham . A . 800 525 I,121 ningley. Mr. JOWETT KENDALL, Architect, Idle. 
Cunmore, Crouch End . 2 OFS 430 QI7 Accepted Tenders, 
Biggs, Birmingham P 688 446 939 John Ambler, Pudsey, mason. 
Jackson & Son, Finsbury Park 676 437 940 H. Barker, Stanningley, joiner. 
Williamson, Green Lanes . 724 474 974 E. Rhodes, Farsley, plumber. 
MOwWLEM & Co.,Westminster J. Laycock, Stanningley, plasterer. 
(accepted) . : : ., 606 392 837 J. Richardson, Eccleshill, slater. 
Hall, Rugby . : : 3) FG? 462 822 John Butler & Co., Stanningley, ironfounder. 


ee oe 


= or aste 
The INTER Cee YARD TRAP, White and Rain-water 


The a art 


SELF-CLEANSIN : 
LATING DRAIN TE TRAP, TRAP, for Vertical or Se Ce Tons ARS Bee: and 
from 6s Horizontal (or both com- - 6d, 
bined) Kain- water or The Torani Sie 


Wy saree pea. Wy bite Glare. SOIL-PIPS, and CHIMNEY 


from 7s. EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
from 128. 6d. 

SINK 
TRAP, e 

wit VE or PAN he * ” 
eee. CLOSE VERA DOR = TGLOSRT oo. 

+ 6d. TTACHMENT, Tank aud ene Sacea 
ne STEET: SINK, from 6s. 6d. 


NorTs.— All Closets are fitted with the * Weaver” Flu. h Fan, .with casende action, giving noiseless and yet greater flushing and 
cleansing power than any other Closet. The“ Weaver” Flush Fan, being adaotable to ALL XLNDS of Closets, licences muy be granted 


yD = to manutacturers. Trappage up to3in. With a supply of the Iodate Sanitary Salt, these Closets are odourless. Lead Closet Trans 

Pe for boarded fl sors, 7s. oe and 10s. 6d. B Il Valves tu Flush Tanks, for quick filling under low pressure, }-in, 2s. 6d. ; -in. 3s. 6d., aa 

os COTTAGE CLOSET Stop Cock, 3s. 6d. LLLUSTRATBD LIST. Also “Instructions in Sanitary Construction’ (Domestic Section ab. reviated), and 

10s.6d, Tank and Fall-' COMBINATION CLOSET, | “Memorandum on House Sanitation, and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon.” By R. WEAVER, C.E., , Sanitary 
Pipe, 20s, 15s. and 20s. Surveyor, free by pust. 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING AND SANITARY APPLIANC=S COMPANY, 24 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. 
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TEBBUTT’S Patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SJRFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
. Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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Fr ST. MARY race _ agility NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 
or Erection of a Pair of Houses at Derry Downs, st. Mary 
Cray, Kent, for Mr. H. Tyrer, jun. Mr. G. St, PIERRE The Latest Improvement in Doabltr laa er 
Harris, A.R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall | Springs.—Mr. Robert Adams, of No. 17 Blackman ea 
Street, E.C., and Orpington. No. 7 Great Dover Street, Borough Road, S.E., has exhibite 
‘ . to us one of his latest inventions. It consists of an improve- 


. . 5 oO a0 } ) 

Het. : i aay ; : : : ae o o | ment in ordinary double-action spring hinges. The alteration, 
Money Marsland : : : : z . 667 0 o| although extremely simple, is very important, inasmuch as it 
Laslett ees " ae : ; ; . 615 © o| makes any spring to which it is applied at least twice as durable 
Knight . : : : : : , , . 605 © o| as it would otherwise be. Mr. R. Adams’s_ new patented 
gels b OS Seeley am : : ‘ : . 598 o o| improvement consists of two friction wheels instead of one, 
Owen . : 4 : : : : , . 595 10 © | as formerly used ; therefore, by slightly withdrawing a small 
Somerford & Son*  . : ; ; ; . 587 0 © | Screw, it permits the leaves to close as required to take up any 
530 0 o | Slackness that may occur from wear, thus making it act again 


Hart Bros. (withdrawn) : ; 


* Accepted subject to modification. as a new hinge, without even taking the door down—a great 


desideratum when the removal of doors would be objectionable, 
SWANSEA. although hitherto necessary. This improved spring is being 


For Enlargement of Head Post Office, Swansea. sold at a small remunerative profit to enable users to avail 
themselves of it in lieu of the old troublesome springs. These 


IDE IDEA = 2 ; : : : ; ; £500) O70 I I h . 
Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins. : 5 . 525 © o | Springs are supplied for new doors with Robert Adams's patent 
J. GWYER (accepted) . : , : ; . 421 2 6/| universal shoes. This shoe fits doors of all thicknesses. 


Builders and ironmongers, by keeping them in stock, can 

SWINDON. always execute an order without delay. There shouldjbe a 

For Erection of Congregational Sunday-school Buildings, | large demand for this hinge, it being inexpensive and simple in 
Swindon Mr. R. J. BESWICK, Architect, Fleet Street, | Construction. 

New Swindon. The Swinton Patent Direct Intercommunication}Tele- 

phonic System.—This system is being introduced by the 


C. Wibley, Bath : : ; ; : : £15350 15 40 : 

T. Colborne, Stratton, near Swindon : . 1,370 © O| Equitable Telephone Association, Limited, of 75 Queen Vic- 
Flewelling, Wootton Bassett . : : . 1,277 0 0} toria Street, E.C., with the view of providing a simple means 
G. Wiltshire, Swindon 5 . j . 1,160 © oO | whereby all the apartments in an hotel, club, or office, the wards 
E. Comley, Wroughton, near Swindo : . 1,139 © 0] inan hospital, the departments in a warehouse, shop,; or) fac- 
Wm. Chambers, Swindon p ‘ : . 1,099 8 6 | tory, or, in fact, the different rooms in any building can be put 
T. Barrett, Swindon . : : : ' . 1,094 19 O]| in direct telephonic communication with one another at a 
J. Spackman, Swindon . : ; : . 1,065 15 ©| moderate cost. The usual central exchange, with its conse- 
J. WILLIAMS (accepted). ; : ; : 938 o o| quent attendant and loss of time, are dispensed with, and every 


person connected to the system is able to call up and communi- 
hg VALE. cate direct with all the others without any intermediary what- 

For Building Two Shops, Eight Houses, and Appurtenances, | ever. The system being exceedingly simple can be worked by 
Vale. Mr. JOHN SUTCLIFFE, Architect, Todmorden. anybody, and there is no complicated mechanism to get out of 


: Quantities by Architect. order. It has great advantages over ordinary speaking-tubes, 
B. Lumb, mason and bricklayer which are both costly and unsightly, and of course entirely 
A. Crossley, carpenter and joiner useless except for short distances. The wires employed are so 
S. Barnes & Sons, slater ; : - £1,698 5 ©] smallas to be practically invisible, and they can™be put in 
Mo 18h Gibson, plasterer finished buildings without the damage to walls and decorations 
F’, Whitaker, plumber and glazier which in fixing speaking-tubes can scarcely be avoided. The 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE, 


- The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS —in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting i i WwW itti i ibiti i t 

a Lees, : ainting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Mitchboarding, Theatre 

dcsariiteeiee Ppp creees Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable natare of 
. ~ 0. e T, * . 5 = 

&e., perfectly uninflammatic odwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 


Griffiths’ Liqui : : 3 i i 
r quid penetrates ye Pore of the wood. | It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. | All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with “ 


t lasts as long as the wood itself i | 
It prevent ; . It will keep any length of time. liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva= 
ie 8 Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. Any one can avply it ° ‘ 


oes not ¢ : - tion of the timber and treedom from risk of fir 
rack, peel, or rub oft. One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


2. 
If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities, The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs € 5 3 : kK 
Tessrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, | From 8S. ©, LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
Manchester : December 28, 1887 ll Saints, Manchester ; November 22, 1837. 
DEAR SIRs,—We used your Paints i } tl Mauohlecvabiion Banbi wh cee See cote ce te ened eave pefntine Ce 
’ your Paint hibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in 
$ in nearly the whole of the works | that both your’ Aquol”’ Paint, and also your ‘* Pyrodene”’ Fireproof Paint, Bawa given great 


for the Royal Jubil ibiti P ‘sfacti , 
ee Exhibition and with i , satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
y : fot a seemed results, perenne seal FS ets een cunts intense frost, aan having been ap ae to an ae 
ours tru er, owed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colou 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros. & Go., Dash aH Le d many, | wrote Miereure well sae od fen ol Work bn aig ated ithe pine ne ae 
. " , : re, we ‘ i i = 
» Vash woo ouse, London, H.C. To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., erie b> oe ae 5.0 LOWE & SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
# & 8 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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saving in space, moreover, is very great, asmall electric cable, only 
a fraction of an inch in diameter, taking the place of a 
number of tubes, which require several feet of wall space, 
The illustration shows the apparatus required at each station, 
consisting of a telephone instrument, comprising transmitter, 
receiver, call bell, and a switch box. The front of the switch 
box is furnished with apertures distinctly lettered or labelled 
with the names of the stations comprised on the system, and 
there is also a small plug connected to the telephone by means 
of a flexible cord, which can be readily inserted into any one of 
these apertures. When one person wishes to communicate 
with another, all he has to do is to insert the plug into the 
aperture labelled with the name or number of the person to 
whom he wishes to speak, this simple operation being sufficient 
to call up the latter person and put the two into direct com- 
munication with one another, so that they can converse with 
perfect ease. The above system has now been in successful 
operation for some time in the offices and warehouse of Messrs. 
J. Lyons & Co., 27 London Wall, and the Equitable Telephone 
Association, Limited, have now nearly completed a very large 
installation on the same principle for the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Limited, in their new buildings in Leman Street, 
E., where no less than twenty-seven separate departments will 
all be put into communication with one another. 

Ornamental Syphon Gas Stove.—Messrs. S. Clark & Co., 
9 Park Street Works, Islington, N., have recently fitted a very 
ornamental syphon gas stove in the gallery of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, Piccadilly- The stove 
is of handsome design, the centre of the stove being nickel 
silvered, the side columns and reflector behind the burners 
being polished copper, and coated with a special preparation 
which dispenses with cleaning. The top is of marble ornamented 
with gold, under which is a tray to hold water, in order that a 
dry or moist atmosphere may be obtained at will. The heat is 
obtained by two powerful Argand burners, which have self- 
acting gas governors, thus giving a regular flame night and day. 
Instead of glass, mica chimneys are used, enabling the stove 
to be left without attendance. This stove should admirably 
answer its purpose of preventing damage to paintings, con- 
structed as it is with Clark’s patent safeguards for destroying 
all sulphurous compounds generated from combustion. Another 
advantage is that no flue is required, and therefore the ‘‘ Syphon” 
is adapted for halls, bedrooms, &c., as a substitute for fires, at 
the same time giving off a more gradual heat, and being more 
healthy and economical. 
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(LIMITED). 
76 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 13, 1876. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection, 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


Wituram Wuiretry, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 


Hoses, Harr & Co., Limited. 

GenTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 
e splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. ; 

The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 
joved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
lense destructive force. 

You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 


‘lle in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


° (Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


AN opportunity is now open for obtaining on very favour- 
able terms any iron buildings, as Messrs. North & Son, iron 
roofing and zinc merchants, plumbers, &c., of 121 London Road, 
Southwark, have a large lot of new and second-hand buildings 
now in stock, which are available for town and country. There 
are all sizes, some from Agricultural Hall, Kensington, some from 
School Boards, both new and second-hand. Many are erected 
at their works, Morden, Surrey, and can be had on sale or hire. 
In addition is a large lot of second-hand roofing, which is to be 
sold at the low price of 6d. per sheet, notwithstanding the 
great rise in metals. 

Mr. T. W. HELLIWELL has been awarded the gold medal 
for his patent system of glazing, at the Jubilee Exhibition of 
Railways, Paris, 1887. 

A NEW dispensary has been erected at Leicester. It is 
ventilated with Boyle’s latest improved self-acting air-pump 
ventilator. 

AT Monday’s meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts 
Mr. William P. Buchan, sanitary engineer, Glasgow, read a 
paper on an improved egg-shaped drain pipe, with feet to assist 
in keeping it in position ; and another on the hanging of bed- 
room doors next closets and bathrooms. 

THE manufacture of ceramic specialities, hitherto carried 
on under the style of Wilcock & Co., and more recently as 
Wilcock & Co., Limited, Burmantofts, Leeds, will be continued 
under the style of “ The Burmantofts Co:, Limited.” The 
managing director, Mr. James Holroyd, informs us that in the 
further development of the business he will have the advantage 
of the co-operation of Mr, Richard Armitage, who has recently 
retired from the Farnley Iron Co., Limited. 

A MEETING of plumbers will be held on Monday next, 
at eight o’clock, at the Free Tron Hall, Chambers Street, 
Edinburgh, to make arrangements for establishing local organisa- 
tions for Edinburgh and the East of Scotland in connection with 
the Plumbers’ Company. A meeting will be held in Inverness 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER CoO., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘ Adamanta’’? Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
Street, London. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC, ETC, 


ve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Surveyine List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 


(Late A. J. 


PAPERH 


»| Supplied. 


LIBERAL TRA 


HAINES & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
49 Bread Street, 


A large collection of Choice 
‘| Goods always kept in Stock, 
from which Orders can be 


——__________ 


DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 


to-morrow (Saturday) for a similar purpose. It is intended in 
a short time to have meetings at Portsmouth and Liverpool. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE first meeting of the District Council for Glasgow and the 
West of Scotland was held in Glasgow last week. Upwards ot 
thirty members were present, Councillor W. R. W. Smith in 
the chair. After the chairman had made reference to the 
crowded and enthusiastic meeting in the Trades’ Hall on the 
gth inst. of master and operative plumbers, architects, sani- 
tarians, and others, the election of office-bearers was proceeded 
with. Councillor Smith, who is the chairman of Public Health 
in the city, was appointed president; Mr. David Thomson, 
president of the Institute of Architects, was appointed vice- 
president ; and Mr. A. M. Scott, secretary. The registration 
committee of 12 was then elected, subject to the rules to be 
afterwards framed for the District Council. The object of the 
registration committee is to proceed at once with registration. 
A smaller committee was appointed to frame rules for the 
Council, which will be brought up at a subsequent meeting, 
The architects of Glasgow have shown great sympathy with 
the movement, and it is expected that ere long they will 
sanction the employment of registered plumbers only in connec- 
tion with the plumber’s work. 


CLEETHORPES SEWERAGE AND STREET WORKS. 


A LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry was held at Clee- 
thorpes, on January 19, and presided over by Mr. S. H. 
Terry, C.E., Government engineering inspector. The in- 
quiry was held to consider an application from the Clee- 
thorpes Local Board to borrow 4,o00/. for sewerage works and 
2,900/. for street works. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E, of © 
Nottingham, is the engineer for the sewerage works, his scheme 
having been chosen in open competition about twelve months 
ago. Mr. Radford was also appointed engineer for the street 
works, at a special meeting of the Local Board held on 
January 18. The sewers provide for the drainage of Beacon- 
thorpe parish, and they vary in size from 12 inches to 
24 inches, with 30-inch iron-pipe outfall opposite Park Street, 
under the foreshore to low-water mark. The street works 
provide for the improvement of the main road between 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 


DUFF & CO.), 


ANGINGS 


Full particulars by :eturn of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Cannon Street, 


LONDON. 


DE DISCOUNT. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. /Raised Flocks.. Borders and| |) «eri wero: CK & BROWNLOW 

Is a : made in | Friozes. eS MANCHESTER 
Rerose DE marr all colours | - . 
Damp Walls ese and | THE \ Ve B : 
ii usar rea WOOD CARPET (giana uiinalles 


EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) ! 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


_ Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &o., beststyle. 
a 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Sha cespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owuers. 


-_ Prices quoted on application for Deli 
Railway Station, for all varieties of ohvery esas 


BATH STON E ee specially to suit Architects’ 
Address—YOCKNEY & CO.,Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


WALL AND C 


Establishments, Hotels an 


AN INSPECT 


| 


Specificetions and Builders’ use, 


COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 


AT MODERATE PRIOES, 
Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Buildi 
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Cleethorpes and Grimsby. The inspector examined and 
inquired into the scheme very fully, and complimented the 
engineer on the elaborate detail plans supplied for the outfall 
and other works. The chairman and members of the Local 
Board, with their solicitor, were present, and there was no 
opposition. Mr. H. B. James, C.E., represented the M. S. 
and L. Railway Company, under whose supervision 1,000/. 
worth of the work will be constructed, as it passes under the 
company’s property. 


THE CLAMOND INCANDESCENT GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


WE were among the first to call attention to the valuable 
invention of M. Clamond. We now learn that the National 
Bank of Scotland, Limited, London, and the head-office and 
branches of the bank in Scotland, are authorised to receive 
applications for shares in the Clamond Incandescent Gaslight 
Company, Limited. 

This company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring 
the patents and patent rights granted to M. Clamond for the 
United Kingdom, together with a valuable contract entered 
into by the vendors for the sale in the United Kingdom alone 

’ of a minimum of 100,000 burners per annum, the due fulfilment 
of which contract is guaranteed by a responsible guarantor 
under a heavy penalty. The company also acquires the right 
to take out patents for all British possessions for gaslighting by 
incandescence invented and patented by M. Clamond, of Paris, 
the well-known gas and electric engineer. 

The merits of the invention have been favourably reported 
upon by Professor Foster, Mr. C. Heisch, and Mr. Lewis T. 
Wright, all of whom are well-known authorities on gaslighting. 
The contract for the minimum sale of 100,000 burners per 
annum in the United Kingdom alone for ten years insures the 
company a dividend of about 123 per cent. per annum, but it 
is confidently anticipated that it will be much larger, as this 
percentage is arrived at without taking into consideration 
orders for shipment or the sale of any Colonial patents or 
concessions. 

The Clamond lighting system has been supplied and fitted 

- to a considerable number of large establishments in Paris. 
The price to be paid to the vendors is the sum of 75,000/. in 
cash and 55,000/ in fully paid-up shares, with the option to*the 
peers of paying an additional 20,000/. in shares in lieu 
of cash. 


THE LATE MR, JOHN WADDELL. 


THE death is announced of Mr. John Waddell, of Inch, Bath- 
gate, the well-known engineer andrailway contractor. For some 
months Mr. Waddell had been in failing health, his illness 
arising from enlargement of the heart, but no serious results 
were feared until about three weeks ago. At that time his 
sickness assumed a more dangerous form, and after a short 
while little hope of recovery could be entertained. He died in 
his sixtieth year at his Edinburgh residence. The deceased 
gentleman was the son of a farmer, and a native of Lanark- 
shire, having been born in 1828 in the parish of New Monkton. 
In 1828 the iron road was just being thought of as a possibility, 
and it is significant that as a mere boy Mr. Waddell asked and 
was permitted to sign a petition in favour of one of the earliest 
railways when the Bill for its construction was being discussed 
by Parliament. It may therefore be said that from his youth 
upward he was interested in the movement which was destined 
to transform the country, and his after life was closely identified 
with its progress and development. The earliest of Mr. 
Waddell’s important works was the construction of the branch 
line known as the Leadburn, Linton, and Dolphinton Railway 
in 1862, and the long list of his subsequent achievements shows 
how much he was associated with the opening up to commerce 
of Great Britain. Chief among the works by which he made 
himself famous, were the construction of the Caledonian main 
line short route between Edinburgh and Glasgow, the formation 
of the Tay Bridge Railway connections, the Arbroath and Mon- 
trose Railway, the Glasgow and Coatbridge Railway, the James 
Watt Dock at Greenock, the Edinburgh Suburban Railway, the 
building of the bridge across the Wear between Sunderland 
and Monkwearmouth for the North-Eastern Railway Company, 
the Tyne riverside railway between Newcastle and Tynemouth 
for the same company ; the Whitby, Redcar, and Middlesbrough 
Railway, with the connecting Scarborough and Whitby line. 
In addition to these, he constructed several of the Great Eastern 
lines in Norfolk, and erected the Putney Bridge over the Thames, 
which was opened by the Prince of Wales. His most signal 
triumph in engineering, however, was the tunnelling beneath 
the Mersey to allow of railway communication being established 
between Liverpool and Birkenhead. Considerable difficulties 
impeded progress with the work, because dislocation of the red 
sandstone, which forms the bed of the Mersey, and running 
sand had to be guarded against, but the whole was carried 
through without any hitch or disaster. In fact, the Mersey 
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Tunnel is noted for the small percentage of lives lost during its 
construction. About a million of money was expended on this 
gigantic undertaking, but probably another million will be 
needed before all railway connections are established and all 
is completed. The Mersey Tunnel was also opened by the 
Prince of Wales. Mr. Waddell, besides his engineering works, 
developed centres of mining industry both in Scotland and 
Wales. He was a member of the Mining and Engineering 
Institute, chairman of the Burntisland Oil Company, the Edin- 
burgh Northern Cable Tramway Company, and the Rosewell 
Gas Coal Company, and a director in the Cloncurry Copper 
Company. He was also distinguished by an ardent delight in 
agricultural pursuits, and specially by the interest he took in 
the breeding of Clydesdale horses. Possessed of estates at 
Inch, near Bathgate, and at Duddingston, in Queensferry, he 
indulged his agricultural bent to the full, and was known as one 
of the largest proprietors of horses in the kingdom. In his 
personal characteristics nothing was more marked and pleasing 


than the kindliness with which he aided young men beginning 


their career, and, indeed, amiability to all with whom he came 
in contact procured Mr. Waddell universal esteem. He leaves 
a widow and eight children, most of the latter being married. 


During his lifetime he had the able assistance in his under- 


takings of his son, Mr. George Waddell, who, with two brothers, 
will continue to conduct the business. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS, 


IN a letter to the Scofsman, a correspondent states that he 
and a friend had attended the performance at the Theatre 
Royal, and goes on to say :—“ When coming away I observed 


that a new exit had been made, in compliance with the Dean 
of Guild’s warrant which was granted some time ago. 


get out sooner this way, I pushed open the swing-door, and had 


just stepped into the lobby when I was at once ordered back 


by a man who said that there was no exit that way, and that it 
was only used in the case of an emergency. I may say that 
several people followed me down the steps, and therefore had 


to turn at the word of command. Now, there is no reason why 


all the doors should not be flung open to the public for exit, 
as by so doing the public would get to know all the exits, and 


would be the more able to find their way out in any case of 


emergency.” 


: Being 
desirous to know where it led to, and thinking that we would 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MASTER PAINTERS OF 
SCOTLAND, 


THE annual meeting of this Association was held on Friday 
last in the Bath Hotel Glasgow. Representatives from Edinburgh 
and other places were present. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. Andrew Muirhead, Edinburgh. The report of the com- 
mittee referred to the satisfactory condition of the Association, 
to the visit in July last to Glasgow of the National Association 
of Master Builders of Great Britain, with which the Association 
of Master Painters is affiliated, and also to the conference held 
in Aberdeen in August. The report was unanimously adopted, 
and a suggestion by Mr. Thomas Bonnar, Edinburgh, with the 
view of further strengthening the Association, was remitted to 
the committee for consideration during the year. Mr. Robert 
Anderson, Glasgow, and Mr. J. H. Mackay, Dundee, were 
elected president and vice-president respectively, and Mr. 
W. B. Crawford, Glasgow, was reappointed secretary and 
treasurer. In the evening the members dined together, Mr. 
Anderson being chairman, and Lieutenant-Colonel Bennett 
croupier. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER BUILDERS. OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE annual meeting of this Association was held on Tuesday 
at the offices of the London Institute of Builders. Representa- 
tives attended from London, Manchester, Liverpool, Hull, 
Bristol, Birmingham, Bolton, Leeds, Wolverhampton, South- 
ampton, Northampton, Bradford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
other towns. Mr. Robert Neill, jun., of Manchester, was re- 
elected president of the Association, and Mr. Colls, of London, 
and Mr. Dennett, of Nottingham, vice-presidents. It was 
reported that the building trade throughout the kingdom was 
generally very quiet, and that the supply of labour was in 
excess of the demand. Several matters were discussed relating 
purely to the building trade, and committees appointed to 
watch the interests of the builders in any Acts of Parliament 
likely to be introduced during the coming session. The 
members were entertained at dinner at the Hotel Métropole in 
the evening, Mr. Stanley Bird, president of the London 
Builders’ Association, in the chair. It was arranged to hold 
the next meeting at Liverpool. 
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SALE OF FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND. 


MR. RICHARD J. COLLIER, of Finsbury Pavement, E.C., auc- 
tioneer, &c., has disposed of the whole of the sixty-five lots 
arranged for sale on Monday, the 23rd inst., and which is a 
portion of the Cedars Estate, Enfield, the total plot sale being 
1,2327, and with 293/. for Cedar Lodge (by private treaty), 
giving atotal of 1,525/. The first and second portions of the 
estate having been previously sold, the sale of the whole has 
now been completed. The lots have frontages to a good parish 
road, known as Brigadier Hill, and new roads leading there- 
from. The railway accommodation is excellent, and the pro- 
perty is within easy walk of the Great Northern and Great 
Eastern Railway stations. 


OVERCROWDING THEATRES. 


ON Monday, at the Justice of the Peace Court, Glasgow, 
charges of overcrowding were brought against the lessees of 
the Grand, the Royal Princess, and the Royalty Theatres, before 
- Mr. James Dunlop, of Tollcross, and Mr. James Grahame. It 
was alleged that on January 14 Messrs, Beryl & Walden placed 
an obstruction in the passage of the pit and gallery, by 
permitting persons to stand therein; that Mr. Augustus Harris 
had, on December 17 and January 2, admitted to the gallery of 
the Grand Theatre a greater number of persons at one time 
than 600—the number admitted on the former date being 640, 
and on the latter date 699 ; further, that he had on December 
17, 25, and 26, and on January 3, 6, 7, 9, II, 12, and 14, placed 
_ an obstruction in the family circle, by permitting persons to 
stand therein, and also on January 14 placed eight chairs, or 
thereby, in the right lobby of the dress circle ; and that Messrs. 
Howard & Wyndham had on January 2 placed an obstruction 
in the passage of the pit by permitting persons to stand 
therein—all in contravention of the rules attached to the 
licenses of these theatres. 

Mr. Angus Campbell, who appeared for all three lessees, 
said he would take up the case of Mr. Augustus Harris, of the 
Grand Theatre, and his arguments might be understood to 
apply to the three cases. The rules and regulations which had 
been enacted by the Justices for the theatres in Glasgow were 
in many respects, he submitted with all respect, absolutely 


ultra vires of the Bench. The Justices, he ventured to say, 
had more in view what the lessees had done than the express 
terms of the statute under which these rules pretended to be 
enacted. No matter what a Bench of Justices might do, unless 
the rules enacted were in strict conformity with the statute that 
authorised them to make rules at all, all such rules were uw/tra 
vires, and they must fall back upon the statute in order to deter- 
mine whether the Justices had power to make rules at all. 
Strange to say, the statute was silent with reference to the 
safety of audiences. The Bench, he held, had no more to do 
with the size and shape of a theatre, the numbers of the 
audience, seating, lighting, &c., than he had. Mr. Campbell 
then proceeded to argue that the Justices had no power to give 
a conviction in the charge brought against his client. The sec- 
tion of the Summary Procedure Act under which the charge 
was brought characterised obstruction as the presence of chairs 
or loose articles in the passages. The words could not be held 
to apply to persons standing in the passages, unless they might 
be looked upon as loose individuals. He held that the pro- 
secution was incompetent in the form in which it was brought, 
as the penalties provided in the Summary Procedure Act could 
not be inflicted in the case of his client. 

Mr. Dunlop: Then how can we enforce our rules ? 

Mr. Campbell: My client will be before you at no distant 
date, and then you will have the power of dealing with his 
license. 

Mr. Dunlop: But we must act in the interests of the public. 

Mr. Campbell: But you must not allow the interests of the 
public to make you act unfairly towards my client. 

Mr. Dunlop: Then do you deny the infringement of the 
rules ? 

Mr, Campbell: That would be pleading not guilty or guilty 
before my objections were answered. 

Mr. Dunlop: I ask you the question. 

Mr. Campbell: I decline to answer it. 

The Clerk (Mr. Gray) asked the Procurator-Fiscal what 
were the penalties which it was competent to inflict. 

The Procurator-Fiscal said he brought the complaint under 
the Summary Procedure Act, which, while calling for the closing 
of theatres where offences were committed, could enforce 
penalties; but under the Act of Parliament dealing with 
theatres they could not punish by imprisonment. 

The Justices, after consideration, overruled the objections 
raised by Mr. Campbell. 

Donald Munro, constable, deposed that on December L7 
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he was in the Grand Theatre, and had instructions, along with 
Constable Thom, to ascertain the number of persons in the 
gallery. He counted in all 640. : 
Inspector John M‘Harg gave similar evidence, and said he 
had informed Mr. Charles, the manager. Mr. Charles said it 
was impossible, as there were only 600 checks issued. The 
check-box was sent for, and the checks counted, when they 
found that they numbered 699. | Mr. Charles then admitted 
that there had been a mistake in giving out 100 checks too 


many. 


Sergeant Donald M‘Lachlan deposed to having seen 
persons sitting on the steps leading down the passage in 


the gallery. aes ; ‘ ; 
Other evidence of a similar nature was given in connection 


with the other charges. ; 

Thomas Willoughby was the first witness called for the 
defence. He said it was his duty to look after the arrangement 
of chairs in the Grand Theatre. His orders were to remove 
all barriers from the passages before the theatre was opened. 
He carried out his orders to the letter, and there had never 
been a complaint until the present one. On January 14 there 
were some chairs standing in one of the passages, which were 
intended for a private box. He had not had time to remove 
them, although he had instructions to do so before the theatre 
was opened. They were removed before the performance 
began. The chairs were never in the passage leading to the 
dress circle. 

Mr. Frederick Charles, acting manager for Mr. Harris, said 
he had given instructions to have all the rules carried out which 
were passed by the Justices. On the date in question the 
chairs were not lying in the passage leading to the dress circle, 
but in an open space beyond. He had been led to understand 
that the Justices could not prevent him permitting persons to 
stand in the passages. : 

Mr. Dunlop: You say you are doing your best to carry out 
our rules, and yet you admit more persons than the rules allow. 

Mr. Charles : It has never been defined how many persons | 
are to stand and how many to sit. 

Mr. Dunlop: Have you not got the rule about the gallery >— 
Oh, yes, as regards the gallery. I referred to the whole house. 
Your rules regarding the gallery have always been carried out, 
except in two instances where mistakes occurred. 

Mr. Dunlop: I think if you got advice that our rules were 
worthless it was but right you should have communicated with 
the authorities. | 


Mr. Charles: I only got the advice a few days ago, but it 
has never been acted upon. The advice came to me from 
legal gentlemen in London that the authorities had no power 
to restrict the numbers. Notwithstanding that, the rules have 
been adhered to, and will be. 

This closed the evidence. 

Mr. Dunlop said they did not see ground for a conviction, 
but at the same time he was rather surprised to see contempt 
thrown upon the rules which they had taken great care to 
frame. ‘They were passed entirely with a view to the safety of 
the public. They expected these rules to be strictly adhered 
to, but as contempt had been thrown upon them, they would 
take legal advice as to whether they were correct or not. If 
they were not legal, they would see to the framing of rules that 
were. The charge was found not proven. 

The charges against the Royal Princess and the Royalty 
Theatres were withdrawn. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


AMONG the publications of the present year must be included a 
new edition of the catalogue of the North British Plumbing 
Company, of 86 Newman Street, which will, no doubt, be of inte- 
rest to many of our professional readers. The last issue contained 
a great number of sanitary inventions and improvements, 
including the more perfected arrangements of cast-iron 
drainage, of which the Company were the successful intro- 
ducers some years ago. It also contained improvements in 
flushing cistern fittings, waste-preventing cisterns, &c., and 
also valve closets, to which the Company have devoted their 
special attention for several years. It is in connection with 
these improvements in valve closets that we now give an illustra- 
tion of a bellows regulator, which is one of their latest inven- 
tions. It isan additional feature in an apparatus which already 
possesses several special advantages, including the improved 
means of fixing the basin without putty, the accessibility of the 
valve, &c. It has been the result of experience in the weak 
points of existing regulators. These depend for their efficiency 
upon the perfect tightness of the outside casing, but it will be 
seen from the illustration that in the “ Newman” regulator the 
bellows are self-contained, and are altogether independent of 
the metal case, which forms only a protection, and does not 
require to be air-tight at all. The arrangement, both of the 
valve, with its flat-tempered steel spring, and the plan of 
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PATENT 10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps. wider : BADINY oe eee as scot pee and poe 
“ = - : " a cation. Tress—' . 0. 
PU SH-| N-SOCKET MACH | NES are abige cts x apes a rebate OKERS, GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON. | 


These can be turned either right or left, pushed in or pulled 
out, without disconnecting themselves, as happens with the old 


joint. 
screw jol PRICES ON APPLICATION. : 


H HART, 1SETTLES ST,, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E. ZAZA 


To Contractors, Builders, and Others 


TEMPORARY LIGHTING by ELECTRICH 


for NIGHT SHIFTS. 


ROGERS’ 


COPYING PREPARATION (PATENT) [2x uate tisetieatenrinawresecsstsocer: |The Anglo-American Brush Electr 


Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x44 ditto, 48s.; 124 Pitch Pine ,26s.6d.; 


: Pr 1x4 ditto, 22s. 9d. IMPORTERS— 7 o 1 
Will COPY OLD or NEW Writing done |vigERS BROS. Timber Merchants, Light Corporation, Lim,, 


with ORDINARY INK. 


Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. ARE PREPARED TO LET OUT ON HIRE 


& ( me COOK STREET, LIVERPOOL. Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Read, Chelsea, S.W. a 
Rogers & C0. tiss ruapunttart, st, LoNpow.|  “Banch¥erd:"“hoverd sine Oxora Suess W.” ELECTRIC LIGHT PLAN, 
Sample—13 Stamps, by post. Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- CONSISTING OF | 


OR FROM YOUR OWN STATIONER'’S. 


Roofs complete from 73d. per foot super. HOT W ATER 


CREWE’S DRY GLAZING LOW-PRESSURE APPARATUS. 


Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest yet introduced, Efficiency Guaranteed. 


erence Dynamos, Arc Lamps, and Conducto: 


ON MODERATE TERMS, | 
OR STEAM, Dependent upon number of Lights required 
period of hire. 


FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO SECRETARY, | | 


For all kinds of Horticultural Structures, Warehouse H ENRY W ALKER & SO N : 112 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBEI|, 


Roofs, Sheds, Markets, Exhibition Buildings, &c., &c. 


H. T. CREWE, Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, GALLOWGATE IRONWORKS, ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITE!. 
London, S.E. Newecastle-on-Tyne. Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, V: 
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— 
admitting the air through the spindle, are also special features 
not only novel but of obvious constructive advantage. If the 
small air-regulating nozzle is required to be placed inside the 
: casing, this can be done by simply fixing it to the top of the 
“nh bellows, where it cannot be tampered with, but in either case 

| the arrangement is a great simplication of the older complicated 
style of apparatus. 


BOLTON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


AT the monthly meeting of the committee of the Bolton 
Master Builders’ Association, under the presidency of Mr. 
Henry Critchley, the secretary (Mr. Fred. W. Briscoe) called 
attention to the notice sent out by the trades unions of the 
country on the resolution passed at the Swansea Congress. 
The resolution was “ That in the opinion of this Congress the 
time has arrived when it is absolutely necessary that the work- 
men of this country should be called upon to express their 
wishes for or against an eight-hour day and a full Saturday 
holiday, and that the Parliamentary Committee be therefore 
instructed during the year to obtain a plebiscite of the members 
of the various trades unions of the country upon this important 
question ; and whether, if approved, such reduction of hours 
shall be brought about by the trades unions themselves, or by 
means of an Eight Hour Labour Bill.” The feeling of the 
meeting was totally opposed to any such alteration, it being 
BSA + stated that it could not possibly be carried out. The secretary 
hi \ EE - also called attention to the Exhibition of Works in Wood to be 
0 pe) NN SHH : held at Carpenters’ Hall, London, in May or June next. 
CL /AOERTTETT h - ? 
| — 2 iL ie rH: 


Messrs. Critchley (president), J. H. Marsden (treasurer), and 
Fred. W. Briscoe (secretary) were deputed to represent the 
Association at the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Master Builders of Great Britain in London. 


NEW CEMENT WORKS AT NEWPORT. 


SIR GEORGE ELLIOT, Bart., M.P., has decided to erect 
a huge cement works at the Alexandra Docks, Newport, 
the output of which will largely serve the wants of the West of 
England and South Wales, and also lead to the opening up 
of a large export trade from Newport of this material. Archi- 
tects are drawing up plans of the new works, a rough estimate 
of the cost of which is over 20,000/. 
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pS PLATES FROM _ THE ARCH Sa ‘ 


which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now 
be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


The Martyrdom of Hf. Stephen. 


BY E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at the International Health Exhibition, 


Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM, 


BY HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 


Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special Plate Paper, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Ninepence. 


The Hlitch of Bacon. 
BY THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
a Te 


REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 


BY XAVIER SIGALON. 


Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. each. 


Che Banquet. 
The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph by H. STACY MARKS, R. A. 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepenc 
i 


CHRIST BEARING HIS. CROSS: 


BY HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 


Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special Plate Paper, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Ninepence. 


Che Baro. 


FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepen 
eee es SE es 8 eth) LS 


CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE, 


BY M. HENRI-LEOPOLD LEVY. 


WALI PAINTING IN THE PANTHEON, PARE 
Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and ‘Threepen' 
a a ea a aR A aaa Sa cm Se ed Seat As Oger SE 


Deparfure of Wrusaders for the SHolp and. 


BY G. GUFFENS. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, car2fully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepe ’ ke 
ss SSS SSE a | 


AN LD YSEI: | 


BY ALBERT HYNAIS. A BEAUTIFUL TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPH. | 


Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threep © 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO.,175 Strand, London, W: 
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Ole Architect, 


THE WEEK. 


_Wirxin a week death has carried away three architects 


who gained distinction during their lives. Mr. I’Anson, 


who died on Monday, was one of the oldest and most 


distinguished of the City architects—a branch of the pro- 
fession that may be said to be peculiar to London. The 
son of an architect in similar practice, he was able to make 
a good start in life, but he kept within the limits with which 
he was familiar from his youth. He told the French archi- 
tects who were inquiring about the condition of architecture 
in England that it was as a surveyor he made his wealth, 
and he was not to be tempted to try for prizes which less 
able men contrived to carry off. He stuck to London, and 
there found many profitable commissions, His experience, 


-business tact, and resolute power gained many official 


appointments for Mr. VAnson. Among the public offices 
held by him were the Surveyorship to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, the Consulting Surveyorship to the Merchant 


- Taylors’ Company, and the District Surveyorship for Clap- 
‘ham. . There were few important cases arising out of dis- 


‘as a witness. 


putes over property in the City from which he was absent 
The list of his buildings would be long, but 


‘the Bible Society’s premises, in’ Queen Victoria Street, and 
-Merchant Taylors’. Schools are sufficient evidence of his 


‘skill and taste. 


Mr. GEORGE GODWIN rendered the State a 


‘service by his earnestness in upholding the views of sanitary 
‘reformers, and he was entitled to some recognition for his 


‘ervices from the State. 


His share in the administration of 


‘the “Art Union” was inspired by a good intention. 
He also tried to serve a still humbler class of the com- 
‘munity in writing for building workmen during several 


years. M. QUESTEL was one of the chiefs of French archi- 
tecture, and the respect he secured as a man was equal to the 
honour that was his right as a member of the Institut. But 
compared with the two English architects we have just 
named, he was a poor man. M. QussTeEt lately served as 
president of the Société Centrale, but no one could be less 
ostentatious in the discharge of its duties, and his loss will 


be sincerely regretted by French architects. 


THE annual general meeting of the United Arts Club 


_was held on Tuesday evening, with Mr. H. L. FLORENCE 


(chairman of committee) as chairman. 


The annual report 


_ was considered satisfactory. Although so short a time has 


i 


_ elapsed since the formation, the club already has the 


support of over 400 members, many of whom are men of 


. note in architecture and engineering. There was a discus- 


sion. upon the advisability of removing next year to larger 


- members warranted the increased outlay. 


. and more central premises, but the committee suggested 
. that, although a sub-committee had been appointed for the 


purpose of considering this matter, they were not quite pre- 
pared to decide the question until a larger accession of 
Regret was 


_expressed at the death of Mr. Epwarp I’Anson, the 
» president of the club, who had from the first taken a kindly 


- Wednesday, it'' was stated that Mr. W. B. 


interest in its welfare, and a vote of sympathy and con- 


, dolence with his family was passed. 


“Ar the meeting of the Liverpool City Council on 
RICHMOND, 


~A.R-A., had offered to adorn the council-chamber with 


frescoes for 2,000/.; but, moderate as was the sum, the offer 
was declined—as, indeed, might have been expected. This 
is another illustration of the way business is managed in 
Liverpool. It is a pity that some means will not be taken 
to save the city from its rulers. Would it not be possible to 


_ bring over town-councillors and cathedral committee-men 


from Manchester, and give them authority in cases where 
foresight or liberality is needed ? 


_A CIRCULAR is about to be issued by the Royal Com- 
mission for the Melbourne Centennial Exhibition asking 


_ for the loan of pictures, sculpture, drawings, and engravings, 


_ that shall fairly represent the fine art of Great Britain. 


The Exhibition will be opened from August 1, 1888, to 
January 31, 1889. The picture galleries are solidly con- 
structed of brick and iron, and the electric light will be 
used. The appeal will, we hope, receive a favourable 
response from the owners of pictures, but it is difficult to 
understand why architectural designs are not recognised by 
the Commission. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Pui R. Morris, A.R.A,, 
delivered the prizes to the students of the Hornsey School 
of Art. In his address he introduced the saying of the 
French painter, that if art were well taught there would be 
no bad artists, and he quite agreed with the dictum. Mr. 
Morris maintained that art should form part of a liberal 
education; it should be attached to the curriculum in the 
Universities and the public schools, and not left isolated, 
as at the present time. England in this respect might well 
take a lesson from Japan, where the teaching of drawing 
was quite as common as that of writing. The student must 
remember, however, that they might draw: and paint all 
their lives without becoming artists. To attain that end 
they should pass through the schools, and then copy nature. 
Let them work, reflect upon it, and in due time they would 
perceive what was beautiful, what was characteristic, and 
what was ugly. This is the sort of advice which is needed 
in art schools, and it is far more useful than abstracts of the 
figures in the Blue Books about the progress of the Science 
and Art Department. 


A COMPLAINT comes from Lichfield concerning the want 
of permanence in stained-glass windows. In four churches 
in the neighbourhood the colour has begun to peel off or 
fade in brightness. An experiment was tried with spirits of 
turpentine, and after a friction in two or three places the 
colour fled and white glass remained. The makers ascribed 
the result to an excess of borax. It is éasy to-raise a preju- 
dice in this country, and in their own interests the glass- 
stainers should not allow the defects of one firm to be 
accepted as ageneral rule. It is not difficult to infer the 
names of the makers of the windows in question, or to 
explain the real cause of the fading, but there are no grounds 
for the supposition that many more small fractions of stained 
glass can be destroyed by the application of a little spirits of 
turpentine. 


THE Carpenters’ Company and the Joiners’ Company 
propose jointly to hold an exhibition of models, drawings, 
and specimens of works in wood, within the respective trades 
designated by their titles, at Carpenters’ Hall in May and June 
next. The first division consists of constructive carpentry in 
which skillin obtaining the greatest amount of strength at the 
smallest expenditure of material and labour is the object 
aimed at. The various classes include roofs, bridges, floors, 
beams, centring, scaffolding, &c. The second division is 
that of ornamental and constructive carpentry in which 
architectural or picturesque effect, combined with strength 
and efficiency, is the aim. The other divisions are joinery 
and wood-carving, all in handwork. . 


Mr. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPS, who is known as one of the 
most ardent worshippers of SHAKESPEARE, does not ccnsider 
that the delay of the public in subscribing towarcs the 
restoration of the Stratford-on-Avon Church is reprehensible. 
The church, he says, underwent a transformation at the close 
of the last century and in 1835. There are no drawings, 
specifications, or accounts which will explain the extent of 
what was done fifty years ago. Mr. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPS 
says there is neither hope nor guarantee that the church will 
fare better now, and he charges the Restoration Committee 
with not caring to become acquainted with the history of the 
church. As procf he says that he has a most important 
collection of drawings relating to the church. He offered 
the use of them, but a polite acknowledgment was the only 
reply. According to Mr. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPs, the hat? is 
sent round to the world in the name of SHAKESPEARE, but 
the claims of Shakespearean association are practically 
ignored, and the poor world is to have no voice in the 
expenditure. The plain fact is that any one who dares’ to 
call in question the-infallibility of the local judgment is 
considered at Stratford “most tolerable and not to be 
endured.” 
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ANCIENT SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS.* 


HE desire for monumental memorials has been so 
widely exemplified in all ages, we may suppose 
it to be one of the touches of nature which make the whole 
world kinsmen. Monuments are among the things which 
unite modern and ancient civilisation, Europeans with 
Asiatics.. Amidst all the variations of opinions the world 
has never been able to sever itself from the old custom of 
setting up something which would serve as a testimony of 
existence or the expression of affection. It might also be 
said that the old forms cannot be superseded, for nowhere 
are the changes of taste or fashion less observable than in 
a cemetery. While men continue to erect them, they 
cannot fail to doubt the value of memorials. They know 
that the common lot is to be forgotten, and if an individual 
has done nothing to make his memory worth preserving, it 
must be a remarkable monument which can keep his fame 
from oblivion. 7 

It was apparently from a misgiving of their utility, in the 
primary sense, that In most ages monuments were made to 
do a double duty. Some were erected to commemorate 
wealth and greatness rather than man or woman. ‘ Pyra- 
mids, arches, obelisks,” says Sir THoMAS Browne, “were 
but the irregularities of vainglory, and wild enormities of 
ancient magnanimity, to subsist in lasting monuments, 
made one part of their elysiums.” The character of, the 
designs on many of the ancient monuments which have sur- 
vived seems to be an acknowledgment of good fortune or of 
pleasures which were once enjoyed. Christian monuments, 
on the other hand, became appeals for prayers, memorials of 
scriptural or ecclesiastical events, or assumed a form which 
was. believed to be protective. In our own time, when 
everything is expected to be utilitarian, we believe that 
monuments may be turned to account by genealogists and 
lawyers. Accordingly we have set up a society to look 
after them. 

The folio volume which bears the names. of Mr. 
BRINDLEY and Mr. WEATHERLEY reveals the principal 
forms of the memorials by which men have tried to abate 
the victories of death. There are over six hundred examples, 
representing many ages and many countries, and are all 
genuine. Egyptian obelisks, Greek stele, Roman tablets, 
Celtic crosses, altar tombs, headstones in grimy City church- 
yards, wooden crosses, are found together in the pages. 
_ There are over two hundred plates, and all are drawn most 
carefully by Mr. WeaTHERLEY. A more remarkable collec- 
tion was never published, and, apart from the interest which 
the subjects may have for the archeologist, they form a 
series to which a designer can always turn for suggestions. 
Too many modern monuments are debased in details. While 
in France architects are sought to supply designs, in England, 
costly works are left to the ‘‘monumental mason,” and 
there is a need for Messrs. BRINDLEY and WEATHERLEY’S 
book, which is almost equivalent to a special museum. 

_ It is difficult to convey a notion of so extensive a collec- 

tion. In the first place, it may be said that the monuments 
have mainly an individual character. Chapels and similar 
structures, which are used for containing the remains of 
many members of a family, are not illustrated. This is an 
advantage, for more unity is secured. The monuments 
may, therefore, be divided into two classes—viz. sepulchres, 
in which bodies were deposited ; and memorials, which 
marked the position of a grave, or served to keep somebody 
from being forgotten who was buried elsewhere. 

The first example of the former class in the volume is 
an Egyptian “sarcophagus” from Mehallet el Kebyr, in the 
Delta. It is a model of severe treatment, in detail as in 
general appearance. The wreaths or swags on the sides 
are worked as a solid mass, without any suggestion of leaves 
or flowers, which might diminish the general effect. As is 
common in describing monumental work, this example is 
called a “sarcophagus.” It is hardly necessary to say that the 
word means a tomb, which was formed of a material that 
was supposed to consume a body as effectually as by a pile of 
wood, whereas the Egyptians did their best to keep bodies 

in sweet consistencies to attend the return of their souls.” 


a 79 p. 
Ancient Sepulchral Monuments, from the Earliest Periods down 


to the end of the Eighteenth Cent illi i 
W. Samuel Weatherley, Te. ae 


One of the Etruscan sarcophagi in the British Museum is 
given, and will suggest the treatment sometimes adopted 
by a most remarkable race, who attached a strange import- 
ance to everything connected with death. There are few 
finer examples of a Roman tomb than one in the Vatican, 
dedicated to Scipio Barsatus, which is illustrated on 
plate 20. A reproduction of it forms the monument of 
Curran, the Irish orator, who was deserving of that honour. 
The sarcophagus dates from the fifth century after the 
foundation of the city, and is therefore of extreme antiquity, 
but it might have been the work of a Greek artist. One 
found in 1853 in Haydon Lane, London, and now in the 
British Museum, comes nearer to the ordinary Roman work. 
An example in Autun, which is supposed to: belong to the 
seventh century, is curious as showing a retention of Early 
Christian ornament; while one from Bordeaux and another 
from Toulouse are interesting, as they have a good deal of a 
Greek spirit in the crisp ornament. The canopied monu- 
ment and sarcophagus from St. Lorenzo, Rome, are also 
excellent examples. There was apparently a belief that 
birds and grapes were an appropriate decoration for tombs, 
and they are seen on the tomb of Archbishop THEODORE in 
Ravenna, which must have been derived from an earlier 
example. Birds, without vines to feed on, are found on the 
tomb of a Doge in SS. Giovanni e Paulo, Venice, which has 
also angels of a rather novel type. 

A new class of tomb is met when we come to the 
English Medieval examples, beginning with Bishop 
ETHELMAR’s in Winchester, and which were plainly sug- 
gested by a coffin. Many drawings of altar tombs are 
given, and those from Kilmichael, in Argyleshire, are 
remarkable, as there is a Byzantine character about the 
foliage and panels. The English tombs can: be readily — 
recognised, for they have not the same affluence of figure 
work which is found in Continental examples. The niches 
of the canopy of a tomb from Auvergne are filled with 
varied groups, and from the delicacy of detail the work is 
suggestive of a reliquary made by a goldsmith. 

The wall tombs are mainly Italian. Following the 
practice which was so largely adopted in Englard during 
Medizeval times, a recumbent. figure of the deceased was 
introduced, and it was not uncommon to have figures of 
angels, who were supposed to be withdrawing the curtains 
which shaded the statue. While English knights were 
commonly represented with hands joined as if in prayer, 
the hands of the Italians rest crossed on the body as if the 
subject was lying in repose. The contrast becomes the 
more striking in the case of a figure of a knight in armour, 
as in the tomb of AccIAFOLA in the Certosa, near Florence, 
which, although the work of ORCAGNA, is not so impressive 
as the figure from the tomb of JoHNn of ELTHAM at West- 
minster. The Gothic tomb of Bishop RapuLpH from 
Carcassonne is not only pleasing, but is suggestive of the 
rational way in which the Gothic men worked out an idea. 
The projection from the wall is hardly a foot, and is sup- 
ported by three columns. The lower part of the tomb is 
formed as an arcade, in which figures of monks and nuns are 
seen engaged in reading prayers for the dead. They turn 
towards the central compartment, which is wider, in order 
to afford space for a representation of the bishop’s death. 
Over this are three lines of inscription relating to RADULPH, 
and above is a band of ornament. 

In the Italian and French tombs in the volume there is 
no parade of heraldry. A Doge’s arms will be found indi- 
cated in the most modest way. But in England a different 
spirit has prevailed. It is indicated in the demand for 
vengeance by LAErTES, because his father was deprived of 
the undertaker’s pageantry :— 

His obscure funeral, 
No trophy, sword, nor hatchment, o’er his bones, 


No noble rite, nor formal ostentation, 
Cry to be heard, as ’twere from heaven to earth. 


There are English tombs which are no more than struc- 
tures for the display of the blazonry of heralds. Sir 
NICHOLAS GRIFFIN’s, in Braybrook Church (plate 165), is a 
sample of them. _Upon it are no less than eight shields, of 
which five are borne by supporters. Five shields on one 
tomb are not uncommon. With so many signs of glory it 
was not unreasonable to go a step further and introduce 


chubby angels with trumpets, who were supposed to pro- 


claim the greatness of the occupants of the tomb. For 
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ostentation the English monuments are unmatched, and it 
is no wonder satirists have so often rebuked the erection 
of “ perjured stones bearing a lying postscript.” It was of 
them Bishop HALL wrote :— 

Great Osmond knowes not how he shall be knowne 

When once Great Osmond shall be dead and gone : 

Unlesse he reare up some rich monument 

Ten furlongs nearer to the firmament, 

Some stately tombe he builds. Egyptian wise 

ke Regum written on the pyramis. 

What ! had he nought whereby he might be knowne 

But costly pilements of some curious stone ? 

The matter nature’s, and the workman’s frame ; 

His purse’s cost : where, then, is Osmond’s name ? 

In the generality of cases decay quickly follows 
dissolution, and the advantage of a large monument is not 
evident unless it takes the character of a work of art, or 
becomes a preservative against the accidents. through 
which the noble dust of ALEXANDER might be used to stop 
a bung-hole or patch a wall to expel the wanton flaw. 
Much is therefore to be said for the second class of monu- 
. ments, in which stele, gravestones, crosses, tablets, may be 
comprised. 

The Greek stelze could hardly fail to be appropriate, and 

no better examples of acroteria exist than will be found on 
some of them. There is pathos on the reliefs which 
suggest an everlasting farewell, but they were no less con- 
ventional than the inscriptions on modern tombstones. The 
Roman tablets given in the volume, and which are mostly 
from examples in this country, are straightforward records 
which might often be imitated. Of a higher class is the 
noble monument at Igel, on the borders of Prussia, about 
nine miles from Tréves, in which architecture and sculpture 
are skilfully combined. The tablets on plate 32 from Rome 
and Torcello show a form that was often repeated, viz. an 
arch with a guilloche ornament, which is repeated on the 
cross beneath. There are crockets on the arch, and the 
spandrils have birds or other figures. The guilloche 
‘appears simple if compared with the interlacing 
which is seen on the crosses that follow in the 
volume, and which are found guarding graves in 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and the Isle of Man. It was 
a weird fancy which filled a cross with ornamentation of the 
kind, and outside the arms placed birds with elongated 
necks, and animals with the necks of birds feeding on them. 
Whether the initiated could see a symbolism in the 
ornamentation is now past discovery. As there are about 
thirty plates assigned to the so-called “Celtic Crosses,” the 
student will be able to compare the varieties of treatment 
that will be found in the form of the crosses and the surface 
ornamentation. The Irish crosses, for example, have 
always a ring around the crossing of the arms, and which 
sometimes is suggestive of a circular brooch. In many of 
the Scottish and Welsh crosses there is a circular contour, 
but it is not open, or, in other words, the arms do not form 
angles, being united by convex lines. In others there is a 
very slight projection of the arm beyond the circle. The 
shafts of the Irish and Scottish crosses are moulded on the 
edges, but are generally of an oblong section. Elsewhere a 
hexagonal or octagonal section was adopted, and in some 
Medizeval French crosses the shaft became cylindrical. The 
Spanish designer did not overlook the opportunity offered 
by crosses for employing the Plateresque style. One from 
Toledo, on plate 77, which is about 12 feet high, looks as 
if it were an enlargement of a small cross in gold. 

There is so much affinity between the ornament on the 
crosses and what is found on the early flat gravestones that 
we are justified in supposing the same hand to have worked 
on both. After a time, however, the interlacing was sup- 
planted by a different sort of ornament, but as the cross 
was the principal motive, it compelled onlookers to regard the 
dust beneath with awe. The English Medizeval tombstones or 

,Sepulchral slabs have many of the qualities which properly 
belong to Christian monuments. There is a sufficiency of 
decoration, for the pagan “non tumulum curo” could only 
apply when there was no faith of a future. But there is no 
obtruding of the survivors’ grief, or the virtues of the 
defunct upon notice, and there is nothing from which we 
can infer whether the occupant of the tomb was at one 
time wealthy. If we must repeat monumental. designs, 
the Medieval slabs are fitting models, and, when a 
different style has to be adopted, they may serve to suggest 


in what spirit it should be employed. In other words, a 
monument should have a fitness which is only to be 
acquired when the design comes from an artist. The 
defects of the tombstones in English churchyards and 
churches correspond with those of the epitaphs. The 
authors in both cases believed it was necessary to do some- 
thing remarkable to justify their employment and gratify 
their clients. They lost self-control, and, in consequence, 
they overstepped the limits which define good sense, and 
have made victims of the people they were eager to honour. 
Messrs. BRINDLEY and WEATHERLEY’s volume contains so 
many examples of suitable monuments, there will be hence- 
forth no excuse for any of the “statuaries” or “masons” 
who continue to set up works which are enough to turn 
death into ridicule, 


ART EDUCATION. 


quate annual conversazione of the Sheffield School of Art 

was held on Wednesday in last week, when Mr. Thomas 
Armstrong, Art Director of the Science and Art Department, 
distributed the prizes (which were of an inferior class) and 
delivered an address. In the course of it he said :— 

The teaching of drawing in elementary schools has latterly 
been occupying much public attention, which has been stimu- 
lated in that direction by the growing belief that technical 
education must be fostered in this country if we are to hold 
our own in trade against foreign competition, and drawing is 
of the first importance in technical education. The course of 
instruction now prescribed is, I think, all that could be wished 
for, and we must try to live up to it; but there is, and will be 
for some time, a difficulty in carrying it out properly. There 
are two great obstacles in the way—the paucity of competent 
teachers, and the short time given to this branch of instruction 
in the time-table. The former will be got over if public opinion 
pronounces strongly in favour of the teaching of drawing, and 
if the teachers can see their way to earning their maximum 
payments as easily by that subject as by others ; but it is much 
more difficult for them when no longer very young to acquire 
skill of hand and eye, such as is required in drawing, than to 
master literary subjects or book learning, and the number of 
subjects—literary subjects—which they have to get’ up is so 
great that it is very hard for them to find time to learn and 
practise drawing, which is now crowded out. The minimum 
of time now required in elementary schools for drawing is an 
hour and a half. I should like to see it raised to three hours, 
and if that time is really given, the children would soon make 
progress, for it is astonishing to see how some of those in the 
poorest Board schools can acquire aptitude even with the 
irregular and limited lessons which they used to have. 
It seems that in Board school education we are trying to 
put a quart into a pint pot. It is not for me to depre- 
cate or condemn any of the branches of instruction 
prescribed by the Education Department. They are, no doubt, 
all good and useful, but, in pleading for that in which I am 
most interested, I may be allowed to point out that there are 
degrees of usefulness, and that in the very limited time during 
which the children of poor parents can spare for education, 
those subjects which are of a certainty and most directly im- 
portant to them for their business in life should have more 
prominence. Among these, after reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, I believe it is generally agreed that drawing is second to 
none—and by drawing I mean especially geometrical or 
mechanical drawing with instruments, which is an intellectual 
exercise of great value, inducing accurate habits of thought as 
well as deftness of hand. It is certain that every artificer 
would be a better workman for being able to draw in this way, 
and every child, rich or poor, gentle or simple, is a gainer by 
being taught to draw to scale and to understand a plan. Free- 
hand drawing is almost equally useful to most workmen—I 
mean skill in sketching beforehand the piece of work he is 
about to undertake—and this quite apart from the advantage of 
having the power of observation trained and strengthened. 
From the very first it was the intention of those who promoted 
the movement in favour of this State aid that these schools 
should afford such instruction to workmen employed in art 
industries, and to designers, as would make them more accom- 
plished art workmen, and not to turn them into painters of pic- 
tures, nor, indeed, to train painters of pictures, as such, at all. 
It has always been a principle with the Department that its duty 
did not stop short with providing sound instruction for the 
working classes alone, but that it should educate the consumer 
along with the producer. This theory seems to me asound one, 
and I am sure that very much good has been effected by the 
attendance of the well-to-do and high fee-paying classes at the 
schools during the last forty years—indirectly as well as 
directly. At the same time, I am strongly convinced that we 
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shall never do what is expected of us until committees, and all 
those really interested in the welfare of the schools, make it 
clear to their fellow-townsmen that schools are in the first instance 
meant for the working classes—for people who work with their 
hands or a living—either as artisans or as designers, that they 
may serve the want of artisans, but that the rich and well-to-do 
amateur may use them if he will go through wholesome dis- 
cipline, for I would not bar the rich from feeding from the 
crumbs which fall from the poor man’s table, but it must be 
clearly understood that the table is spread, so far as the State is 
concerned, for the poor man, and he is not to be elbowed out. 
This year, for the first time, the Royal Academy has opened its 
doors to works in marble, bronze, and stucco, which meet 
on equal terms pictures by the old masters and our great 
‘English painters in the rooms at Burlington House, where now 
during many winters have been held exhibitions which have 
been a source of delight to all lovers of art. The Society of 
Arts, too, has revived a wholesome and useful practice of offer- 
ing substantial money prizes for good works in various branches 
of decorative art. These prizes for last year were awarded 
lately, and the premiated works, after being on view for a short 
time at the Society’s rooms in the Adelphi, are now to be seen 
at the South Kensington Museum. In every instance the name 
of the man who made the thing has to be attached to the work 
to be seen by everybody, the name of the firm who employs 
him may be given, but is not necessary. Prizes varying from 
257. downwards have been given for blown glass, chased and 
hammered metalwork, bookbinding, stained glass, painted and 
inlaid furniture, and lacquered ware, and although nothing very 
notable was called out in answer to the appeal, except in the 
case of blown glass and chased metal, there is reason to hope 
that the works for next year, when the competition becomes 
more widely known, will be more numerous and more generally 
above the trade level. Those among you who really care 
about art, and can afford it, will do much by ordering unique 
works of this kind, by watching them in progress, if it be pos- 
sible, and by above all things coming into contact with the 
man who makes them. Praise him if he does well and show 
his work as much as possible. It is true that a few original 
works so produced will not immediately affect a large trade by 
which the prosperity of this country or your town may be 
influenced, but their example will surely tell with time, and the 
whole tone of the handicraft will be raised. Here in Sheffield, 
a hundred years ago, were made works in silver plate which, 
for dainty grace and beauty of workmanship, have not been 
surpassed by any of their kind either in England or on the 
Continent. The artisans descended from those who made 
them should only require a little encouragement to become 
artists. Give them that encouragement, by every means in 
your power convince them of the dignity of their art. It 
should not be difficult for the townspeople of Sheffield to do so, 
for did not Alfred Stevens work amongst you?—a man with 
great knowledge of and sympathy with art in all its forms, a 
genius with ambition and the power to soar into the highest 
regions of art, but not disdaining those humbler paths in 
which simple articles for domestic use are made beautiful, now 
designing metal candlesticks or plates for Staffordshire potters, 
now painting the Prophet Isaiah under the dome of St. Paul’s. 
He designed fire-stoves and other articles of common use for 
your manufacturers, but he also made the noblest monument of 
our time, that to the Duke of Wellington which stands in St. 
Paul’s. His life was not altogether a happy, or in a worldly 
sense, a successful one; but his fame will be handed down to a 
remote posterity like that of the great captain whose glory and 
renown, great as they were, have been made greater by the 
genius of him who died in commemorating them. 


ART AND CHRISTIANITY. 


oF 4 Rte Interlacing of Art and Christianity” was the subject 

of an address which was given on Thursday in last 
week by the Rev. Dr. Gott, Dean of Worcester, at the Leeds 
Church Institute. 

Dr. Gott said, while travelling in the art cities of Northern 
Italy during last spring, he had been amused and perplexed by 
the many opinions that had lain hold of thoughtful men about 
the connection of faith and art. Four views he found that rose 
above their fellows ; they rose clearly for any one to distinguish 
them ; they rose high, for each claimed to sit alone upon the 
throne. The first had long been familiar to him, and it held 
its seat without a rival. Art was the handmaiden of religion, 
the freed man of Christianity. The living prophet of that 
theory was Mr. Ruskin, and he did not stand alone. Men, 
perhaps as gifted, if not more so, from north, south, east, and 
west, had arrived at the same theory, Against this, on the one 
side, was the idea of Mr. Symonds, who said that Christianity 
had no proper service for art to render her, being wholly 
spiritual, and therefore breathing an air too high and ‘holy for 
art to exist in. The men of that idea complained that faith 


lost its strength when it dallied with art. It was an idea with 
a noble pedigree. The Jewish Church was inspired with it, 
with one significant exception, which he should deal with later 
in his remarks ; and it ranked among its ancestors the early 
Church, the ascetic school of the Middle Ages, the founders of 
all the Yorkshire abbeys, the Puritans of the Reformation, and 
the Quietists. The interlacing was denied for an opposite 
reason by Sir Henry Austin Layard, the discoverer of Nineveh. 
To him religion was not the liberator and inspirer of art,. 
but its slave master. His friend Canon Creighton-Dixie, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the University, had a fourth 
theory, denying any interlacing between Christianity and art, 
and believing the architects and painters took any subject 
to order, putting in the proper details according to the subject. 
These four theories were quite irreconcilable. In the fourth 
the gift of faith and the gift of beauty stood aloof and uncon- 
scious of each other, though the same giver sent them and the 
same man rejoiced in them. In the second and third alike 
faith and beauty hindered each other and jostled in the narrow 
way, though they were parts of the perfect human nature. In. 
the first alone they interlaced, the one thinking how she could 
inspire her handmaid with new truth and higher thought ; the 
other thinking how she could serve her body with truer hand 
and higher skill) They would thus see that the fourth view 
lowered the artist, the third lowered Christianity, the second 
lowered art, the first honoured art and served Christianity. 
The first theory alone would satisfy them, because it proclaimed: 
the reign of God over all things in earth as well as heaven, and 
laid all the beauty of nature, of genius, and of art at His feet. 
It might be thought that he was dismissing the second theory. 
in too summary a manner, but they must remember that if the 
Jew was forbidden to make any graven image, then the ques- 
tion was settled, and all art, religious or otherwise, was dis- 
obedient. But one exception was made, and that in the Holy 
of Holies. The early Christian shrank from art because all 
that surrounded him arose from beneath; it was possessed: 
of an unclean spirit ; it was dedicated to idolatry, and the art 
of the day was even more afraid of the Church than the Church. 
feared it. So it was necessary for art to die and rise again in 
her new birth before she could be worthy to serve in the house- 
hold of God. This was the unanswerable argument for the 
interlacing of art. It was Christ, not the enemy “in whom all” 
things consist.” Whatever there might have been before he 
came, of thoughts that were base or evil, idolatrous or devilish: 
—of sensual feeling and voluptuous degradation in the arts of 
Corinth or Pompeii had been redeemed in the minds of re- 
deemed men, and restored to a place higher than that from which 
they fell when the old chasm between the seen and the unseen was. 
closed up, and a bridge thrown across between the flesh and 
the spirit, when the invisible God became visible man. Art ; 
what was art? It was the point of contact between the seen 
and the unseen ; it was their ordained trysting-place. Art was: 
ever a material greatly receptive of nobler and truer thoughts, 
and therefore in all countries that had been famous for art 
religion had also been a part of the life of the race. The same 
law was at work still in the modern world. The greatest. 
picture was the J/adonna di San Sisto; the greatest poets. 
were Dante and Shakespeare, the one in the divine world, the 
other in the human; the greatest works of the greatest com- 
posers were mostly sacred, and the triumphs of architecture 
were not the castles of our ancient nobility, or the palaces of 
our merchant princes, but the cathedrals of the Church. Art, 
as he had said, was the contact of the seen and the unseen ; 
the point where the one breathed life with mind and soul into 
the other, where nature wakened at the touch of supernature. 
At that touch a fresh beauty, a new meaning, a more generous. 
service, a brighter happiness, a comfort more tender, passed 
into us from the powers that we saw not, through those 
commoner things which we touched and saw. The true artist 
saw farther into the unseen than the ordinary man, and he 
came back to tell us what he had seen. If it were true that art 
was the interlacing of that which was seen and heard with 
that which existed as really outside the reach of eye and hand, 
then the interlacing of Christianity and art followed as a 
matter of course. If those thoughts were true, Florence could 
illustrate them ; if they were useful, Florence could show what 
use her merchants and students, her founders of modern 
life, and all her common citizens had made of them. 
First of her men of kingly gift was Dante. What was 
the gift of Dante? The sense of the spiritual world. 
He lived in the presence of the men and women 
of the other world. He was a citizen of purgatory ;. 
he knew Virgil, his spiritual guide, better than his Veronese 
host ; he knew Beatrice in Paradise better than he had known 
her in Florence. And all this was so utterly real and matter- 
of-fact that his story of his travels in the world of spirits was the 
book of Italy. And as though that had been a small thing, the 
brightest sons of England in the close of the nineteenth century” 
were reading Dante as the book next to the Bible ; at the end 
of the nineteenth century they seemed to find no better guide 
than the foreign poet of the thirteenth century. Dante—dnd. 
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few would contradict it—was one of the kings of those who 
brought us the gift of art, and the interlacing of Christianity and 
art was perfect in every page of his great work. There were 
few who could follow the leading thought of Giotto in that 
Paduan chapel without understanding Christianity more clearly 
and bending their heads more reverently. His cathedral tower 
at Florence was more difficult to analyse, but its bas-reliefs of 
the trades and toils, the husbandry, and the daily life to which 
God had called the thousands who thronged the market round 
the cathedral showed the beginning of Giotto’s thought, the 
foundation of his spiritual tower that all things at their begin- 
ning and end, all works at their best, and lives at their truest 
were built up into the church of the Most High, living parts of 
Christianity as much as the altar and the Book. There it 
stood, saying to all who had ears to hear that Christianity was 
the spirit that breathed in noblest art ; and art was the lan- 
guage, eloquent in its beauty and truth, by which thoughts that 
were too deep for words and too strong for silence spoke their 
message from God to man. If they entered further into the 
mission of art, they would find that the ingredients of Christian 
life were ingredients also in the purest art. Sacrifice, willing 
suffering, the soul of Christianity was the soul also of 
noblest art. 


DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL. 


HE following appeal on behalf of the restoration of Dun- 

blane Cathedral is about to be issued :— 

A movement to restore Dunblane Cathedral resulted, fifteen 
years ago, in the partial restoration of the choir and chapter- 
house. The aim of the present movement is to finish the task 
then undertaken by restoring the nave and aisles, and executing 
any additional work which may be deemed proper on the 
portions of the building already dealt with. The proposal now 
made has partly originated in the need of increased accommo- 
dation for the congregation of the parish church, which, since 
the Reformation, has worshipped in the choir of the cathedral, 
but has now outgrown it. As the project of restoration thus 
primarily concerns the congregation itself, and, through it, the 
-Church of Scotland at large, the public have a right to expect 
that those directly interested shall be prepared to give substan- 
tial pecuniary aid. This legitimate expectation has been amply 
fulfilled. The heritors have agreed to assess themselves for 
3,500/., and a member of the congregation has generously 
guaranteed a further.sum of 10,000/. in furtherance of the 
scheme. But while the proposed restoration claims, from an 
ecclesiastical point of view, the support of members of the 
Church of Scotland throughout the country, it is of national 
importance and interest as well, and must commend itself to 
patriotic Scotsmen of all religious persuasions. The cathedral 
has been in the past, and will, when restored, remain the pro- 
perty of the nation, as it has been stipulated by the Govern- 
ment that, subject to the heritors’ right to use it as the parish 
church of Dunblane, the building shall be vested in the “ Board 
of Manufactures in Scotland,” as trustees for the nation, and 
under their direction be thereafter maintained, from 
an endowment fund of 3,000/. to be set aside for that pur- 
pose from the total sum collected. The restoration of an 
ancient edifice of this kind is a national undertaking, but 
the Government having resolved that a grant from the 
public funds cannot be made, the success of the scheme 
is dependent upon individual liberality. The historic in- 
terest of the cathedral is great, associated as it is with the 
Culdees, who worshipped in a structure supposed to have stood 
on the site of the present edifice ; with David I., who founded 
the cathedral in 1140 ; with Bishop Clement, who rebuilt it in 
its present form about 1240; with Bishops Ochiltree and 
Chisholm, who, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, enriched 
and adorned it externally and internally; and with the saintly 
Robert Leighton, Protestant Bishop of Dunblane from 1661 to 

1670. Its architecture vies with its historic interest ; for, though 
the cathedral of: Dunblane is small compared with some other 
Scottish cathedrals, consisting as it does of nave and choir 
without transepts, it is universally allowed to possess attrac- 
tions peculiar to itself. “He was no common man who de- 
signed that cathedral of Dunblane. I know not anything so 
perfect in its simplicity, and so beautiful, as far as it reaches, in 
all the Gothic with which I am acquainted.” So writes Mr. 
Ruskin in his “ Lectures on Architecture and Painting,” where 
he calls special attention to the west window, and characterises 
it as “peculiarly beautiful.” Is the project of restoring this 
ancient and most interesting edifice a feasible one? Is the 
cathedral as capable, as it is worthy, of being restored? Mr. 
R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D, an eminent Edinburgh architect 
of experience in work of the nature proposed, has answered 
the question in the affirmative. He reports as follows :— 
“T have made several minute examinations of the building, 
and have measured and drawn it all most carefully. I am of 
opinion that the walls are strong enough to carry new roofs, 
and that the decay, although considerable, is only superficial. 


There is no constructive difficulty in the way to prevent the 
entire building being carefully restored as a place of worship, 
and there are sufficient indications everywhere to admit of the 
faithful restoration of the architectural features.” As the only 
unrestored Scottish cathedral in reference to which such a report 
as the above could be made, Dunblane with its wealth of historic 
and architectural interest has strong claims upon the people of 
Scotland for such care as is now proposed to be bestowed upon 
it, so as to shield it from the ravages of the weather, 
to which the roofless condition of its nave has too long exposed 
it, and to permit of its being handed down, in a state of perfect 
preservation, to many generations. The intended restoration 
is of a thoroughly reverent character. The aim of the restorers 
is to preserve intact the features of the building, and the stone- 
work will only be touched where necessary to insure stability, 
or to fit the walls to receive the new roofs and allow the 
windows to be glazed. A restoration of this kind must'com- 
mend itself to many who dislike restorations which destroy 
architectural characteristics and give a brand new aspect to 
ancient masonry. The present proposal has been very favour- 
ably reported on by a deputation of gentlemen eminent as 
antiquarians, and also by the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
and the fact that the plans and specifications are to be 
approved by a national board is sufficient guarantee of the 
manner in which the work will be executed. The movement 
now initiated is, no doubt, a large one ; but the fact that it is 
presented to the public as one towards the success of which 
13,5007. has already been guaranteed, encourages those pro- 
moting it to hope that it may be possible to raise the sum to 
about 25,000/.,, and so insure the complete success of this great 
and national undertaking. 

An influential committee has been appointed to obtain sub- 
scriptions and to advise with the committee of heritors and 
others who have agreed to undertake the charge of the execu- 
tion of the work. Among others who have given in their 
adhesion to the scheme is the Marquis of Lothian, to whom, 
those who have had charge of the preliminary negotiations. 
have been immensely indebted. To his exertions mainly it 
was due that the Board of Works agreed to the transfer of- 
their supervision of the cathedral to the Board of Manufac- 
tures, and with the experience which the Marquis has had in, 
connection with the restoration of Jedburgh Abbey, his name 
to the committee ought to be a tower of strength. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. James A. Campbell, and other 
gentlemen have also agreed to act on the committee. 


STRENGTH AND STABILITY 
ARCHITECTURE. 


A LECTURE was delivered by Professor Barr in the En- 
gineering Lecture-room, at the Yorkshire College, on 
Monday evening, in connection with the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, upon “ Some simple Principles connected 
with the Strength, Stiffness, and Stability of Structures.” Mr. 
George Corson presided Professor Barr at the outset said 
that the more one considered the points of resemblance and 
contact between the professions of architecture and engineering, 
the more it was seen that, to a very large extent, the work of 
the two was identical. Two him it appeared that the considera-- 
tions upon which architects must proceed were of three kinds.. 
Firstly, there were the questions of a utilitarian kind with 
regard to the purposes to which the work as a whole and each 
part of it was to be made to serve; secondly, there were 
scientific questions as to how each part of the structure might 
be best constructed to serve its purpose ; and lastly, there were 
the questions relating to the beauty of the structure. The 
relative importance to be attached to these factors in architects’ 
deliberations depended altogether upon the purpose for which 
the structure was to be made. In most cases the question of 
utility outweighed artistic considerations, but the perfection and 
true beauty of a building depended, he thought, upon a due 
embodiment of all three points in the design. Speaking of 
construction from a purely scientific point of view, the lecturer 
pointed out that, in a true sense, theory and practice could not 
be contradictory. An idea could not be “all very good in 
theory and unworkable in practice.” A theory was an essential 
principle underlying anumber of separate but related phenomena; 
and if a theory be true and complete, it must fully explain all 
the phenomena to which it referred. Considering next the 
questions which arise in design, the lecturer observed that the 
methods and processes of mathematics enabled them to deter- 
mine with absolute exactitude the consequences which must result 
from definitely stated premises. It was the charm and power, 
but also the danger of these methods, that, when applied to 
practical problems, they enabled them, as soon as a problem 
had been completely stated, to dispense with all further con- 
sideration of the concrete quantities represented by the symbols, 
until they came to the interpretation of the results.’ But the 
simplicity of the process made them too apt to employ these 
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methods without due consideration of the data upon which the 
problem to be solved depended. The best guide they could 
have in many cases was to follow successful examples which 
had conditions as like to those of the new structure under con- 
sideration as possible, taking into consideration any differ- 
ences there might be in the dimensions of the new structure 
and the old successful one. Professor Barr then went on to 
show that similar structures can bear loads proportionately to 
the squares of their linear dimensions ; that large structures 
are less capable of bearing their own weights than smaller 
ones, but that, on the other hand, large structures offer more 
resistance to wind pressure than smaller ones. The lecture 
was illustrated in an interesting manner by several models, and 
by sketches thrown on a screen by means of a lantern—many 
of the objects thus shown being taken from nature, from which, 
the lecturer stated, a great deal might be learnt. On the 
motion of Mr. Danby, seconded by Mr. Robinson, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Dodgshun and Mr. Thorp, a cordial vote of thanks 
was accorded to Professor Barr for his lecture. In reply, the 
Professor said he hoped that it would be possible at some 
future time for the Yorkshire College to have a much more 
intimate connection with architecture than it had at present. 
There were two architectural branches already represented in 
the college curriculum—the art side, which they hoped would 
develop into something considerable, and the subject of con- 
struction. All that was wanting was the purely architectural 
portion of the training an architect required. 


TESSER. 


Italian Gothic. 


SIR’ G, Gao Conl, 


HE great fault in the Medizeval architecture of Italy lies in 

its details, such as its mouldings, &c., which evince too much 

of their antique original; its great value lies in its use of 
materials of varied colour, of inlaying, mosaic work, and other 
decorative arts, inherited also from the past. These arts ally 
themselves well to our style, though the classic mouldings do 
not so, and in our judgment of Italian work we should never 
lose sight of this ; we may otherwise be led either to reject real 
merit from the offence which incongruous detail offers to our 
taste, or we may be led to accept what is bad and spurious, 
because gilded over and its demerits concealed by beautiful 
art, which would appear to greater advantage if united with 
purer architecture. Another point, however, which gives great 
value to the Medizeval art of Italy arises from the somewhat 
accidental circumstance that her internal position was such as 
to require town buildings very much of the kind which we want 
now. ‘The consequence is that Italy was, even in these earlier 
days, the land of street palaces, and that we find yet remaining 
there numberless buildings of a class which we find but rarely 
in other countries, and those treated in a manner very parallel 
with what we often require at the present day. Not, let it be 


borne in mind, that they are treated in a manner essentially 


different from the coeval works in more northern countries, but 
rather that there were more of them—that these were on a 
larger scale, and that more of them have remained to our own 
day. It is a mistake to suppose that the Secular architecture 
of Italian cities essentially differed from that of the same period 
elsewhere. If you will carefully look through any book show- 
ing specimens of the Domestic architecture of France in the 
thirteenth century, you will find that it closely resembles that 
-of Italy, except in having purer details. The same kind of 
window, for instance, which from habit people had got into the 
way of calling Italian or Venetian, prevailed in France and 
Germany, and is often found in England. I could give youa 
series of Italian, French, German, and English windows of 
early date where you could scarcely distinguish the one from 
the other; indeed, you would seldom be able to detect an 
Italian window at all if divested of the accidental clothing of its 
non-essential details. This establishes the unity of the style ; 
yet the fact remains that works of the kind are more abundant, 
larger, and more developed in Italy, and that they may conse- 
-quently be studied there to great advantage as an aid and 
expletive to what we learn elsewhere. 


Arrangement of Space and Subjects for Wall Paintings. 
ForD Mapox Brown, 


The idea of a picture being naturally a movable object, and 
one enclosed in a frame, is so wedged into and embedded in 
ithe English mind, that I have been asked more than once by 

, persons seeing me at work at Manchester, “ Where my picture 
was to be hung when finished?” The fact was, that the 
naturally recessed panels under each window between the 
richly-grouped vaulting-shafts on either side suggested to the 
ordinary mind the pictures they were wont to see round rooms. 
Now, I do not for an instant mean to infer that such spaces are 
not naturally fitted to receive paintings ; but I would urge that 


they are not the only spaces fit to be painted, and that all 
spaces need not necessarily be sunken panels. To my mind, 
to complete the decoration of the Manchester hall, it will ulti- 
mately be desirable to paint not only these twelve panels under 
the windows, but the vacant irregular spaces at the two ends of 
the rooms: one, a magnificent arched space about 40 feet from 
the ground, over the organ; the other a long irregular space 
over the two main entrances, and cut into by them, The idea 
of pictures round a room would be then done away with and the 
mural decoration of the hall perfected. I remember years ago 
a company of young artists so impressed with this principle, 
that in their enthusiasm for a set of spaces high up out of sight, 
and each with a couple of circular windows cut in the middle of 
it, they volunteered to paint the whole gratis, and did so! But 
there may be a medium in perforating your pictures. The best 
spaces for painting are such as have no immediate deep ledges 
to shade the edges of the composition—spaces of any shape 
that seem otherwise useless, and, if possible, spaces where the 
sun does not reach; for while I am at work at Manchester the 
same sun, decked in a little brief authority (fortunately very 
brief ), plays momentarily such tricks with what I am painting 
as might make St. Luke himself weep. As to choice of subject, 
it cannot be too often impressed by the architects on those in 


authority that it should be left to them and the artist in com- ~ 


bination. A fine event, morally or historically (let us say Zhe 
Peace of Utrecht), does not necessarily make a fine painting ; 
on the contrary, Ze Peace of Utrecht can never, as a picture, 
be but a number of men assembled together in a room, and yet 
to get fine painting is the chief business. Then, again, if they 
will urge on the painter events requiring too many figures, it 
may prevent his doing justice to the work; he cannot render 
The Expulsion of the Danes in three lines, as Hogarth drew 
the soldier and his dog passing through a gate. One subject 
they would have wished me to paint at Manchester was the 
opening of the Town Hall itself, with a procession of forty 
thousand people five miles long! On the other hand, the 
painter should himself be reasonable and not too poetic in his 
imaginings. Eros Reproaching his Brother Anteros for his 
Coldness may be very pathetic, but scarcely to the tastes and 
comprehension of a Lancashire clog-wearing community, and 
the poorest and most illiterate of the ratepayers have to be 
thought of. The subjects chosen for the great hall are repre- 
sentative of the history of Manchester, from the time of the 
Romans to the present day. 


Scottish Casties. 
J. H. BURTON. 


We are inclined to defy the world to produce a greater 
collection of rascally-looking dens than the gaunt, old gray peel 
towers strewed along the Border and on the edge of the 
Highlands. They speak to us eloquently of the state of society 
in which they were raised, and harmonise well with the wild 
history of our country. The earlier ones were pretty uniform 
in their style. Each consisted of a square tower, more or less 
extensive, according to the wealth and power of the owner. 
Such a building was really well adapted for protection in an 
age when there were no, or very imperfect, firearms. It was 
well to place the tower on a height, that an approaching enemy 
might be seen, and also, sometimes, that any traveller 
happening to have a good deal of personal property in his own 
custody might not pass by wholly unnoticed. Natural 
inaccessibility was always an advantage, but, in general, out- 
works were not needed. The narrowness of the loopholes pro- 
tected the chambers, and a crossed grating of iron shielded the 
entrance. In the parapet, and especially over the doorway, 
were holes by which stones or boiling lead might be dropped on 
an assailant coming close up tothe wall. But at the angles 
there were almost invariably turreted bastions which flanked 
the sides or wall-plates just as bastions flank a curtain in 
modern fortification. We must admit that if a change had not 


come over this form of structure, this humbler class of our | 


baronial architecture would have been somewhat monotonous. 
In the sixteenth century, however, our landowners began to 
enlarge their ropes and strengthen their stakes, and the forms 
of structure to which they had recourse introduced an infinite 
variety of rich and airy outlines, which created a magical 
improvement on the grim old keeps. From our intercourse 
with France, they adopted a style which had come into use in 
that decorative country. It affected height and steepness in all 
the shapes of roof, window, and chimney, together with much 
division, clustering, and moulding. But its main peculiarity 
was to substitute for the old bastions tall, spiral rocket-topped 
turrets. Thus all the stonework of the country bristled up at 


once with a crop of glittering spikes, which changed the dull _ 


face of Scotland, and topped many a bare hill or crag with an 
Oriental-looking crown of spires and decorated chimneys. 
This style was, as we have said, taken from France, but it was 
by no means a servile adoption. It was greatly varied and 
adapted to citcumstances by the Scottish artists, who have 
really had the merit of creating’ out of. it a national style. 
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Glamis and Cawdor are very fair specimens of ancient towers 
thus decorated. Butit is somewhat curious that the very finest 
instances of these rich Oriental-looking clusters should be 
found among the bleak granite hills of Aberdeenshire, and 
that down to this day they should have remained almost un- 
noticed. For richness and beauty of outline, and for a com- 
pleteness of individual character separating them from other 
elasses of building, we know not any edifices more remarkable 
than ‘Fyvie, Castle Fraser, Crathes, Colquhon, and Craigievar. 


NWotes on Bricks. 


D. RAMEE. 

Three main points with reference to bricks have to be taken 
into account.. (1). The power of resistance under pressure ; (2) 
the appearance of the fracture, which should present an even 
texture, and a fine and brilliant grain, without cavities in the 
interior, and neither ribbony nor stony ; (3). the exterior, which 
should be smooth and regular, the angles and edges sharp and 
straight. When the size of the bricks is equal throughout the 
mass it is a proof that the brick earth has been well prepared 
and the bricks generally well made. A brick when struck 
should give forth a clear ringing sound. Good bricks are 
generally of a dark reddish-brown colour, and sometimes they 
show vitrified spots on the surface ; it is not well, however, to 
depend too much on this last fact, for it is often only an indica- 
tion of the amount of heat to which the brick has been sub- 
jected, while the clay of which the brick is made may be im- 
pure and ill-prepared. Bad bricks are readily recognised by 
their reddish-yellow colour, but still more by the dull sound 
which they emit when struck; their grain being soft they 
crumble easily, and absorb water with avidity. A good brick 
should. not absorb more than about one-fifteenth of its 
own weight of water; it should appear, and in reality be, dry. 
A brick that ‘does not take up any water at all is too much 
burnt ; the mortar adheres to it imperfectly, but it is a good 
conductor of heat.. Such bricks may be used in damp soil and 
for pavements. When a brick left in water either scales or 
swells, it is of bad quality, and contains caustic lime.. A brick 
which, being made red-hot, and then having water poured on 
it, does not crack, is of extraordinary and rare quality ; and 
those which have borne the effect of moisture and dryness 
during two or three winters without scaling or cracking are 
excellent. In order to try if bricks will bear the effect of frost, 
let one be boiled for half an hour in a solution of sulphate of soda, 
saturated cold, and then suspended by a string over the vessel in 
which it has been boiled. In twenty-four hours the surface of 
the brick will be covered with small crystals; the brick is then 
to be immersed again in the solution until the crystals dis- 
appear, and again suspended, repeating this operation for five 
days, the crystals reforming after each immersion. If after this 
treatment a number of particles of the brick are found at the 
bottom of the vessel containing the solution, the bricks are 
incapable of supporting the effects of frost. 


Raising Columns at St. Isaac’s Cathedral, St. Petersburg. 


R. L. VENABLES. 


The operation was extremely interesting, from the size of 
the pillar and the height at which it was placed, it being the 
second tier or storey of columns on which they were engaged. 
Iis base must be 130 or 140 feet from the ground. Each pillar 
is a solid block of granite, 42 feet high, and weighing 5,000 
poods, or upwards of 80 tons (larger than the pillars of the 
Panthéon, and both larger and better wrought than any pillar 
found in the ruins of Zenobia’s capital). The columns on the 
ground tier, each of which is also a single stone, are 56 feet 
high, and weigh 11,000 poods each. When I reached the plat- 
form to which the pillar was to be raised, I had below me a 
panorama of Petersburg, and the country around for many a 
mile, the most interesting part of the prospect being the Gulf 
of Finland, down which I could see as far as Cronstadt. The 
day was warm and bright, and the air free from cloud or 
smoke. From the platform down to the next stage, a depth of 
about 80 feet, was fixed a strong timber frame, covered with 
planks, so as to form a very steep inclined plane. At the 
bottom of the slide; when I first looked down, the column to be 
raised was lying horizontally on rollers; it was girthed round 
with very thick ropes drawn very tight, and padded underneath. 
Other ropes, or rather cables, secured to these girths, passed 
lengthways along the column, crossing each other over its lower 
end, and it was lashed to strong planks which lay under it, that 
the ‘polish of the stone might not be injured in ascending the 
slide. Over the base on which the column was to stand was 
placed a high framework of strong timbers. The cables, twelve 
in number, attached to the pillar, passed through blocks fixed 
in the frame, and with the aid of one movable pulley to each, 
were drawn by twelve capstans, each manned by fourteen or 
sixteen men. There were two extra capstans for the purpose 
of guiding the lower end of the pillar when suspended in the 
ait.” Altogether, upwards of two hundred men were employed 
in'the operation: When all was ready the capstans began to 
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turn, and by degrees the column, instead of lying in a hori- 
zontal position rested on the inclined plane, which was well 
greased, and began slowly to ascend, two men standing on its 
upper end, to be ready in case of the cables becoming en- 
tangled. The capstans were all numbered, and the super- 
intendent at the top, by calling out sometimes to one gang, and 
sometimes to another, to move faster or slower, kept all the 
ropes drawing equally. The column at length reached the top 
of the inclined plane, and it was then raised until it was hang- 
ing in the high wooden frame exactly over the base on which it 
was to stand. A coin was dropped into a small hole in the 
centre of the base, which was then covered with a sheet of lead, 
and, the tackling round the lower end of the pillar being cut 
and cleared away, it was lowered gently into its place. The 
whole operation, which was now complete, occupied about two 
hours from the time the capstans began to work until the pillar 
rested upon its base. 


Indestructibility of Irish Masonry. 


G. WILKINSON. 


Many persons may say that a durability sufficient for the 
age is all that is necessary, and that posterity, which has done 
nothing for them, may act for itself. This, however, even in a 
narrow, practical, and economic point of view, is most erroneous, 
for the constructive arrangement of the ancient buildings is less 
costly than in those of the modern period, and from their sim- 
plicity and the right use of the materials employed, they are 
more sound and durable edifices. We see in the ancient struc- 
tures a homogeneous construction—the use of timber as sup- 
ports under masonry is avoided; where openings or projections 
occur stone arches or other stone supports are employed, and a 
much more general use of stone, for various purposes, prevails, 
than at the present day, and in them we have models of con- 
structive arrangement which we may profitably imitate. Many 
of the old buildings are so constructive that, when dismantled 
of their roofs and their floors, they return almost to the state of 
the original rock; perhaps as a mass of limestone, for the 
stones may be lime, the sand may be that of limestone, and the 
lime burnt from the same rock. Such is frequently the case; 
thus, the mortar being good, becomes hardened by age, and 
more approaches the nature of stone; for it is said by an intel- 
ligent and scientific Frenchman who has given much attention 
to cements, that it requires I,o00 years to make mortar really 
good. Without doubting that a few years are sufficient to pro- 
duce good mortar, it might be stated that the mortar of the 
Egyptian pyramids, now supposed to be nearly 4,000 years old, 
is still in a good state of preservation. Structures so con- 
structed become like a solid mass of rock ; and that this is the 
case, the explosions made by Cromwell in the seventeenth 
century have very well shown, for the remains of some of the 
old castles, of which portions have been disturbed, appear 
almost imperishable. The sound and enduring state of some 
of the ruins, the original forms of which are still perfect, enable 
us fairly to state that a right use of the rocks of the earth has 
been capable of producing sucha solid mass that many may 
now, in their skeleton shapes, fairly be called architectural 
fossils ; and they afford to the practical, as organic remains do 
to the scientific geologist, valuable studies in determining the, 
character of the rocks to which they belong. 


Roman Churches. 
J. GWILT. 


Most of the churches of Rome are very similar in plan, 
consisting of a nave and side aisles (with chapels in the latter), 
separated by arcades. Frequently a dome is introduced over 
the intersection of the nave with the transepts, in which latter 
are usually the chapels of the Virgin and of the Holy Sacra- 
ment. The choir generally terminates in a semicircle. Unlike 
the churches of the Florentine school, the interiors of those 
of Rome are decorated to excess. One very great abuse in 
them, which constantly occurs, is the practice of masking them 
with false fronts or facades, so that there is no connection 
between the architecture of the exterior and that of the interior. 
In very many cases the sides are hidden by adjoining buildings, 
so that they are completely lost to the eye, and this circum- 
stance may have very much conduced to the repetition of the 
abuse. Faulty, however, as these edifices are compared with 
the best examples of their palaces, Europe is indebted to them 
as models, which in more modern times have been much 
purified. Abuse was carried to its height by Borromini, and 
yet the Borrominesque style became so fashionable that a city 
in Europe can scarcely be named in which its. bizarreries are 
not recorded. Borromini founded a school of his own, which 
must not be confounded with the Roman one to disgrace it ; 
and as there are less materials for variety of style in architecture 
than in the other arts, he proved the maxim that when an 
architect acquires such a manner as to lead one to the notion 
that he invented it, he has only fallen on novelty, and novelty : 
in architecture is generally caprice.  . ~ 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


M. Louis Dumovu.in, who as a pupil of M. Gervex is 
‘one of the representatives among the younger painters of 
Paris, has received a commission from the Minister of Fine 

‘Arts which has to be carried out in Japan. He is not an 

artist whose work is associated with Eastern qualities, but 

his skill in representing everyday life will probably be 

furned to account in Japan. A couple of years ago M. 
-DuMouLin sent a characteristic picture to the Salon, which 

had for subject the preparations for the national féte in the 

Place de Bastille, and, notwithstanding his absence, he will 

have a picture in this year’s Salon, which will represent the 

navvies at work on the foundations for the Eiffel Tower. 


OnE can hardly imagine an Irish “art product ” being 
selected to gratify the eyes of the Mikado. But, like 
stranger things, it has come to pass. It appears the 
Japanese wish to testify their gratitude for obtaining a 
brand new constitution, and they could imagine no better 
way than by a present of a set of London-built State 
carriages. The commission was given. As there is no 
finer lining for carriages than the tabouret which can be 
woven in Dublin, an order was sent over for one hundred 
and fifty yards of that material, which are now ready. A 
chrysanthemum pattern was adopted. If generous dealing 
had been formerly adopted by manufacturers there is 
no doubt that Dublin would be now enjoying a most pro- 
fitable trade in producing dress and furniture fabrics. But 
the weavers were paid prices that did not exceed the wages 
of labourers, and no employment was given to designers. 
Tabinets and poplins, for which enormous sums were 
charged, could only show commonplace patterns which had 
been in use for the best part of a century. The public 
grew tired of paying extravagantly for a material that had 
little more than a name to recommend it. The trade 
suffered. When it is found that important orders are still 
given to Dublin the manufacturers would do well to con- 
sider whether they might not retrieve the past. There is a 
demand for fine stuffs not only in England but in other 
countries, and if the conditions of business were only 
recognised, the Dublin looms might be constantly em- 
ployed. 


THE monument of EUGENE DELAcROIX, which is to be 
erected in the Luxembourg Gardens, is making good pro- 
gress. M. Daou received the commission for the work 
from the committee, and on Saturday many of the members 
were able to accompany the sculptor to the foundry where 
the figure of Apollo was to be cast. The operations were 
directed by M. Bincen, and were entirely-successful. 


Tue latest addition to the artistic scientific societies of 
the metropolis is the Camera Club,which is to be confined to 
amateur photographers. In addition to meetings, concerts, 
and conferences, there will be systematic lectures and 
demonstrations for the benefit of novices. The course will 
comprise lessons in platinotype and carbon printing, pre- 
paration of plates, slides, microphotography, composition, 
and pictorial effect. It is announced that the courses will 
be sufficiently elementary for any member commencing 
photography, while interesting to those who have had ex- 
perience. The club is at present held at 21 Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden. 


M. Louis Marout, who died one day last week in Paris, 
belonged to the old race of French painters, for he exhibited 
in the Salon in 1833. At first it was believed that he was 
solely a landscapist, but in 1839 he proved that he was a 
figure-painter. Some years afterwards he was fortunate in 
gaining commissions for the decoration of the Ecole de 
Médecine, Paris. In 1853 he exhibited a picture which had 
for its subject one of the most beneficent discoveries in 
surgery, viz. that by binding the arteries it was possible to 
dispense with the searing of an amputated limb, or the soak- 


ing it with seething pitch. AmBRosE Pare, the great sur- 


geon, was represented as about to apply a waxed thread for 
the first time, and rejecting the cauterising implements 
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which were brought to him. The picture gained a medal 
for M. Matour. The position assigned for the painting 
was unsuitable, for it consisted of one large square wall- 
space, with two triangular spaces. The picture we have 
described had to be adapted to the square. For one of the 
triangles he painted LANFRANC in the twelfth century teach- 

ing osteology in the vaults of St. Jacques de la Boucherie, 
and for the companion the subject was DrssauLT giving 
the first clinical lecture in a ward of the Hotel Dieu, that 
was removed a few years since. The difficulties of the two 
works were recognised, and gained admission to the Legion 
of Honour for M. Marour. His Death of the Wife of 
Boghari by a lioness, which is in the Luxembourg, had 
been exhibited in 1851, and was his only contribution to the 
International Exhibition of 1855. M. Marour was selected 
to paint the ceiling of the gallery of the Roman Emperors 
in the Louvre. Works by him are also to be found in the 
cathedral of La Rochelle, the church of St. Sulpice, Paris, 

and in other public buildings. 


Tue highest ambition of HEINRICH HEINE was to be 
recognised as a combatant in the struggle for the eman- 
cipation of humanity, rather than as a writer of poetry 
and prose who had gained fame. With his lyrics and his 
irony he did much towards freeing his countrymen from a 
vassalage that was borne with content and lightened by hazy 
speculations. There was French nimbleness about HEINE’s 
genius, which enabled him to force that Germany, from 
whence he was banished, to believe that the doctrine of the 
“Rights of Man” of the first Revolution was something 
more than an abstraction. -No man of the century was 
more hated than Herne by all the powers that ruled the 
Fatherland, not excluding that part ‘‘wo die Donau brau- 
send geht.” But time works wonders. It is now proposed 
to erect a statue of HEINE in Dusseldorf, and the subscrip- 
tion list is headed by the Empress of Austria, who has 
contributed 50,000 marks! Politics are forgotten in admira- 
tion for the lyrist. % 


As yet there is no decision respecting the collection of 
the late M. Van Praet in Brussels, which contains some 
of the finest pictures in Belgium. It was supposed at one 
time that the Government would have given M. VAN PRAET 
a liberal price for his property—partly out of recognition 
for his services as a statesman, and partly from sympathy 
with him in his affliction, for during the three last years of 
his life he was blind and unable to enjoy his treasures. 
If negotiations took place, they were never concluded. The 
present owners of the collection are willing to sell it, but 
they will not allow it to be divided, and it must be purchased 
in its entirety. A syndicate was formed in America with 
the object of enriching New York with the pictures, but the 
offer was not acceptable. The Belgians do not care to be 
deprived of the collection, and it is anticipated that an 
appeal will be made to the Legislature for a special grant, 
which will enable the Minister to acquire the whole of the 
works. 


WHILE most artists believe that the present time should 
belong to artists who are present to derive profit from it, 
the French authorities show a disposition to put the past in 
rivalry with them. . One scheme with that object was 
shelved some time ago, owing to the firm stand which was 
made against it. Another attempt is to be made in con- 
nection with the International Exhibition of next year, by 
having .a -retrospective exhibition which will denote how 
much French art has gained by the Revolution. The pro- 
posers of such experiments would do well to consider the 
limitations of human powers. The plan of the Exhibition is 
already so extensive that a course of training must be» 
undergone by any one who desires to be able to com-_ 
prehend a tithe of the objects that will be seen. What is. 
the use of the Louvre and the Luxembourg if they do not 
manifest the progress of French art? Every inch of space 
sbould be utilised to exhibit what is being done now, and 
as for the past there are sure to be enthusiasts who can seek 
its products elsewhere. If the art of the century is to be 
brought together, why not have a collection of the French 
books which appeared in the same period? All the argu- 
ments brought forward about pictures are applicable to them. - 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LA FONTAINE DE L’AMOUR. 


_ FEW years back Schaerbeek was one of the rural 
suburbs of Brussels, and in the main street which 
leads to it, one can still see a public-house of a single storey 
which survives amidst the lofty houses as an example of 
the kind of tiled-roofed cottages which were to be found in 
the district. In a few years it will be impossible to say 
where Brussels ends and Schaerbeek begins, for the new 
streets in the township are being rapidly filled up with 
houses which correspond with those in the city. The 
inhabitants have not been satisfied to transact the public 
business of the district in temporary premises. The value 
of an imposing municipal building was recognised, and 
upon the best site one has been erected from the designs 
of M. VAN YSANDECK, whose great work on Flemish art is 
appreciated wherever architects are to be found. 

The illustration we publish this week is from a 
wall-painting in the Salle des Mariages. The artist, 
M. EMMANUEL VAN DEN BusscuHeg, considered that the 
most appropriate subject would be an idyllic scene which 
might easily be imagined as occurring in the Vallée de 
Josaphat, a part of Schaerbeek which still preserves much 
of its old picturesqueness. The charm and grace of the 
work are evident. It is too often supposed that Belgian 
painters care only for historical and genre subjects. 
M. VAN DEN BusscHE can paint them also, but he has 
the imaginativeness and the lightness of hand which are 
. needed for idyllic subjects. This quality may be partly 

owing to the admiration of English poetry which is one of 
the artist’s characteristics. He has studied English history 
as well as English literature, and from both he has derived 
pictures. 


WEST CORNWALL BANE, TRURO. 


HIS building is being erected for Messrs. WILLIAMS, 
; Wituiams & GRYLLS, at the corner of St. Nicholas 
and King Streets, Truro. The front is being built of 
Carnsew granite, worked in the Penryn yards of Messrs, 
FREEMAN, and brought to Truro by traction-engine, ready 
for fixing in position. The work is unusually elaborate for 
granite, the caps of the columns being also of carved 
granite. The columns on the first floor, about 9 feet high, 
were turned in Messrs. FREEMAN’S patent revolving cutter 
lathes. The ashlar facing of the walls is of rubbed poly- 
phant stone of a greenish hue. The ground floor is 16 feet 
high, the rooms being fitted with teak wood joinery. The 
first floor contains proprietors’ consulting-rooms and rooms 
for caretaker. 
The contractor is Mr. JAMES JULIAN, of Truro, and the 
architect, Mr. James Hicks, M.S.A., of Highfield, Redruth. 


VILLA AT PENMAENMAWR. 


Y \ESIGNS for the laying out of the Penmaenmawr 

Building Estate, North Wales, and also for buildings 

to be erected thereon, were prepared by Mr. WILLIAM 

Dawes, architect, 2 Cooper Street, Manchester. The villa 

illustrated is one of a number of designs prepared for this 
estate, some of which have been already completed. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, BIRKENHEAD. 


HIS illustration shows the new works in progress for 

: the completion of the spacious chapel at the junc- 
tion of Oxton Road, Ball’s Road, and Woodchurch Road, 
Birkenhead. The new work, which includes additional 
‘buildings, is estimated at a cost of about 2,200/. The 
tower, which occupies a commanding position, will, when 
completed, reach a total height of 109 feet from the street 
level, the portion in course of erection being about 54 feet 
to the top of the pinnacles. The material to be used for 
facing all external walling will be stone from Storeton quar- 
ties similar to the existing work, and dressed to match the 
same. The new school accommodation will be obtained by 
erecting a single-storey building on a site at the south end 
of the church, having its main frontage towards Wood- 
church Road. It will include a church parlour 23 feet by 
13 feet s inches ; infants’ classroom 25 feet 6 inches by 


14 feet ; minister’s vestry 13 feet 6 inches by 1o feet 
6 inches ; five classrooms, each about 13 feet 6 inches by 
to feet, together with suitable lavatory accommodation. 
The whole of the buildings are being erected by Messrs. 
SINCLAIR BROTHERS, contractors, of Bootle, from plans and 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. THomas 
W. Cusson, Birkenhead and Douglas. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 


N article has appeared in the Dédats on “ English Paint- 
ing at the Manchester Exhibition,” by M. André Michel. 
He says :— 

The extent to which the critics and the English public gene- 
rally were scandalised by the first symptoms of pre-Raphaelitism 
is now hardly comprehensible. The violence of the polemical 
warfare which was then engaged is all the more surprising that, 
thanks partly to her insular position and partly to the lateness 
of the period at which the plastic arts came to flower in that 
country, we had conceived of England as less exposed than any 
other nation to the prejudices and academic conventions whose 
blighting tyranny continental artists have had to endure so 
often. One can hardly refrain from smiling at the ardour of 
indignation with which the worthy Britons rallied at once to the 
defence of poor imperilled Raphael! Dickens himself felt 
it incumbent on him to take part in the fray, and to bring the 
unexpected succour of his pen and his reputation to the luckless 
Urbinate. Now that the smoke of the battle has cleared away, 
and that impartial criticism—the criticism, that is, which aims 
more at understanding and explaining than at governing and 
judging—can resume once more its rights, it is possible to 
discern the origin, the tendency, and the bearing of that move- 
ment, and to discuss it coolly, without either the ecstatic 
enthusiasm of its initiated or the blind fury of its adversaries. 

The movement is still sometimes called “revolutionary” or 
“eccentric.” But, considered as a whole, the movement pre- 
sents itself to my mind rather in the light of a necessary stage 
in the evolution of modern art in England, coming logically at 
its proper hour, and determined by hereditary and persistent 
predispositions of the English mind and eye, which were em- 
phasised rather than modified by the influence of the then 
prevailing moral atmosphere. In fact, if one had to define in 
two words the main characteristic of the works which marked 
the beginnings of that so-called revolution, would one not be 
compelled to apply to them the same formula as to their con- 
temporaries and predecessors—to point out in Holman Hunt as 
well as in Rossetti, in Ford Madox Brown as well as in Millais 
(in his first manner), the twofold tendency which has already so 
often been pointed out by students of English art—(1) the 
tendency to illuminate rather than to paint, by the juxtaposition 
of vivid and strongly contrasted tones ; (2) the tendency to 
conceive moral or poetical rather than strictly pictorial ideas ? 

None the less, it is true that the newcomers preserve amidst 
the English school a very distinct and easily recognisable 
physiognomy. Even in their own little group each member has a 
physiognomy of his own, and if across all the shades of dif- 
ference which separate them an essential feature common to all 
of them had to be pointed out, one could hardly, it seems to 
me, name anything more than a certain mystic and painful 
exaltation, a certain fashion of dreaming and of expressing the 
dream of life which is peculiarly intense and melancholy. 
There is one other common feature all the same, and one which 
would suffice to defend them against even the most justifiable 
reproaches. I refer to the tokens of a profound sincerity 
which make themselves felt in all their work, to that indefinable 
and yet unmistakable something which shows that a work of art 
—successful or not, but thenceforth sacred—has had the con- 
fidence of an overflowing heart entrusted to it, and contains 
something of the secret of a life. ... 

These ardent mystical minds felt only holy horror or con- 
temptuous indifference for the insipidities of the neo-classics, 
for the theories of the champions of “high art”—who swore 
by Raphael, but whose uncritical and conventional admiration 
was no less copiously bestowed on Sassoferrato and Guido 
Reni—and even for the middle-class “ moralities” of a Wilkie. 
Their artistic sensibility was too delicate to take pleasure in the 
pictures “with a story” which gave the gemre painters their 
success. They dreamed of an intenser and more suggestive 
art, and when they looked round their school they could find 
no master to whom they could turn for advice and guidance. 
Turner, aged and almost dying, had shut himself up in a 
solitude that was almost inviolable, and was sinking out of 
view amid the melancholy splendour of a final sunset. W. Dyce, 
so well adapted to understand and help them, and whose 
latest work showed signs of their influence, had found too late 
(in the decoration of the new Houses of Parliament) the 
moment he had waited for, and his aging hands had been 
unable to turn it to account. They had to go back to the 
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strange, fantastic William Blake (died 1827), to the painter of 
the Return from Calvary, and 8f the apocalyptic Spiritual Form 
of Pitt guiding Behemoth, in the National Gallery, in order to 
find a precursor. They were seeking a little blindly and 
uncertainly, but with a splendid faith “for poetry and art 
through nature,” as the Germ expressed it, when almost by 
accident they came across the formula and the motto, if not, 
indeed, the very revelation, of the art they looked for. 

M. Michel describes the circumstances under which the 
members of the Brotherhood made their first acquaintance with 
the early Italian painters, and continues :— 

They went back to the “primitives” just as before them 
the poets and men of letters had gone back to the ballads of 
the Middle Ages and to the writers of the sixteenth century. 
They paid their homage to Van Eyck and the fourteenth- 
century Italians, as Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats had paid 
theirs to the old writers despised by the age of Classicism. 
At bottom the feelings which impelled both the former and the 
latter were palpably the same. ~The ideas which had renewed 
literature were now about to try to permeate art, and were 
seeking to express themselves in the world of colour and of 
form. We have shown that the English school was a predes- 
tined field for an experiment of that kind, and, we may add, it 
may be said that never was any artistic effort undertaken with a 
purer faith or a nobler disinterestedness. 

Were they revolutionaries?) Not-at all. They menaced no 
throne in the world of art ; they never maintained that since 
Raphael there had been no sincere art nor any beauty worthy 
of. admiration; but simply that since then convention, 
mannerism, and formalism had taken too large a place in the 
development of the schools. And really one can hardly call 
that: opinion revolutionary. So they pledged themselves to 
go back with humble and believing hearts, Aurged of all 
sensual taint (this last point should be noted as peculiarly 
characteristic), to the life-giving spring of nature and of truth. 

“Truth” was their watchword. But it would be a strange 
mistake to regard them as realists in the sense which we are 
now in the habit of giving to the word. Nothing is more 
opposed to their conception of the nature and mission of art 
than the realism of a Courbet, for instance. The representa- 
tion pure and simple of reality is not enough for them ; they 
always blend with it some moral idea; they make it the 
medium of expression for some higher truth or feeling. Their 
profound idealism pierces through the world of phenomena on 
every side. They accumulate precise details with an inde- 
fatigable patience ; they are not content unless a botanist can 
recognise every plant in their landscapes ; and they copy with 
maddening minuteness and a kind of passion the veinings of a 
leaf and the smallest grasses in the field: But this ardent 
realism is the handmaid of a mysticism no less intense. They 
take a magnifying-glass to their work, but they use it only on 
their knees. 

It would take more space and time than we have at our 
command to enter here upon the detailed analysis of all the 
pre-Raphaelite works exhibited at Manchester. Twenty 
Rossettis, 9 Holman Hunts, 9 Ford Madox Browns, 30 §Millais, 
18 Burne Jones, and 35 Watts enabled the visitor to study the 
pre-Raphaelite movement in its beginnings, its developments, 
and its transformations. I cannot attempt that study in a 
newspaper article, nor can I make up my mind to strangle the 
subject in a few lines. Permit me to keep that study in 
reserve, and to point out here only a few salient points. 

Rossetti, Madox Brown, and W. Holman Hunt, the two last 
as English and as Protestant as it is possible to be—Rossetti 
with a hereditary basis of Italian Catholic, but altogether 
imbued with English life and English influences—remained 
faithful (and sometimes cruelly faithful) to the traditionary 
English method of strong colours, each as it were stuck on the 
canvas separately, and juxtaposed without being fused. Millais, 
who made his déju¢ with them and like them, has gradually 
attained a quieter scheme of colour. One cannot say that he 
has forsaken any part of his youthful creed ; only the common 
sense which Holman Hunt early pointed out as a latent quality 
of his mind little by little recovered the upper hand ; his 
sensibility, like his colour, became less acute ; he perceived 
that it is not enough to put on canvas, one beside another, all 
the tones which have been seen in Nature, but that one must 
attain like her the harmony of the whole, and that ina picture 
enclosed within the narrow limits of a frame that harmony 
cannot be got without some sacrifices. Accordingly, although 
a few grains of mustard still remain at the bottom of his colours, 
he sought after and half perceived the laws of tone. 

Watts, who has been so happily called a “ post- Raphaelite ” 
—a word which indicates how he is linked to tendencies of the 
Brotherhood by his theory of art and the nature of his inspira- 
tion, and how he differs from them at the same time by a 
handling which, with its free and ample treatment of forms 
swept together in great masses, recalls rather the traditions of 
Michel Angelo—Watts, whose ideal is so high, his theory so 
fully thought out, his conscience so scrupulous, and his talent, 
take it all in all, so masterly, despite its inequalities and occa- 


sional heaviness, has also devoted himself, but in a more 
ethereal and attenuated vein of colour, to the pursuit of 
harmonic unity. 

Edward Burne Jones, finally, ex-student of theology at 
Oxford, who, with Morris, took rank among the disciples of 
Rossetti in 1856—that exquisite dreamer, whose least pictures 
leave ineffaceable memories and gently haunting visions in the 
mind, who has found modulations of form at once so caressing 
and so poignant, so charming and so painful, to express the 
great mystery of modern melancholy, and who by a transforma- 
tion of art henceforward inevitable has given us back the old 
symbols charged with new feeling and penetrated with a 
mysticism in which the soul of our time reveals itself—Burne 
Jones, too, is keenly alive to the problem of balanced colours 
and warm ambient tones. I wish I had space to describe the 
Pan and Psyche, the Wheel of Fortune, the Golden Stair, the 
Delphic Sybil, the Morning of the Resurrection, the Garden of 
the Hesperides, the Love among the Ruins, and, above all, that 
Chant ad’ Amour, which is steeped in the mystery of an inex- 
pressible reverie. One might think it the far-off echo of some 
concert @ /a Giorgione, where the hymn of joy dies away into a 
prayer or a lament, and one asks one’s-self whether it is the 
Angel of Love or the Angel of Death who, kneeling on the 
silent lawns where the light is fading, moves the bellows of the 
organ on which the pensive musician is dreamily accompanying 
her song. Modern art has no doubt produced works of greater 
power, but works more penetrating and suggestive it has none 
to show. ' 

The same sentiment of veiled melancholy and _ suffering 
exaltation perfumes the work of a painter who died in 1872— 
George Mason, the author of a delicious Pastoral Symphony, 
and of all English artists the one who, with great simplicity of 
feature and in a limited scheme of colour, best knew how to 
attain that harmony, which one is all the more thankful to meet 
with in these galleries as the eye has been so long deprived of 
it. By the side of Mason, but to my mind somewhat below 
him, should be placed Frederick Walker, who also died young, 
and who is now associated with Mason’s glory by a touching 
kinship of genius and misfortune. 

I must confine myself toa word in passing on the portrait 
painters, of whom the English school possesses so fine a galaxy, 
but who are already familiar to the French public from the 
Exhibition of 1878 :—Millais and Watts, who have composed 
sO precious a gallery of the great Englishmen of our time; 
Herkomer ; F’. Holl, the painter of a portrait of the Right Hon. 
J. Chamberlain, which is a downright masterpiece ; and Ouless, 
so simple, so sincere, so apt to catch the subtleties of feature 
and expression. A word also must suffice for a few landscape 
and sea painters, such as Henry Moore and Hook, who attack 
Nature in a frank and virile temper, and interpret her whole- 
somely without mysticism and without weakness. 

Finally, to conclude this rapid sketch of the English school, 
in which I feel that, like certain of its painters, I have out- 
rageously transgressed the laws of proportion, I should mention 
Sir. Frederick Leighton, the President, who enjoys great 
authority in the artist world, and who is seeking to rehabilitate 
a neo-classic art, oddly enough compounded, into which English 
elements are sufficiently infused for it to maintain a certain 
interest in our eyes (see the Dafhuzephoria in particular), but 
which is too much tainted with academic convention for our 
appreciation to be more than half-hearted. If we say nothing 
about Alma Tadema it is because we have the pleasure of 
including him among the /adztués of our own exhibitions ; and 
if we confine ourselves to a mere mention of the name of 
Whistler it is because he is not represented—by his own fault, 
Iam told—in the great “‘march past” at Manchester. As to 
the mediocre, insipidly sentimental, and ill-painted work which 
we observed in passing, the less said the better. 

To sum up. If on my return from this rapid tour I were 
asked, ‘‘ Which is the country where there is the most bad 
painting?” I should answer without a moment’s hesitation, — 
“England.” And if the question were added, “ Which is the 
country where during the last thirty years the most interesting 
efforts have been made in art?” I should still reply—leaving 
France out of the question—“ England.” 


THE UNDERPINNING OF THE GREAT 
YARMOUTH TOWN HALL. 


I* 1882 a new block of Municipal Offices and Law Courts 
was built at Great Yarmouth, partly upon, but on three — 
sides overlapping the site of the then demolished Town Hall | 
of 1716. The new structure measured 132 feet by 108 feet by 
50 feet high to the parapet, with a clock tower 110 feet high, : 
the whole weighing about 5,000 tons, costing 30,000/. Its archi- 
tecture was modern Queen Anne, with mullioned windows,: 
square-headed below and circular at top; its construction of, 
red brick above string course, and red St. Bees stone facing at, 
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base, moulded plinth, brick parapet with ornamental stone 
cornice and fascia carved in relief. 

The subsoil consisted of the gravel bank which the ocean 
deposited a thcusand and more years ago, 16 feet to 18 feet of 
ooze, subsequently contributed by the three rivers and by river- 
side vegetation, surmounted by about 5 feet of made ground 
into which the trenches were cut for the concrete foundations 
of the new building. The river Yare and its wooden quay head 
were 70 feet distant. The structure, which six years ago had 
its birth on such a site, gave early indications of unequal sub- 
sidence ; this continued more particularly in wet seasons and at 
low tides, until in the year 1886 it apparently approached the 
limit of safety, and steps were taken to underpin that portion 
which had settled most by the insertion of concrete blocks 
beneath the foundation. 

The impracticability of removing the water from any 
trenches made for this purpose, without at the same time 
jeopardising the building, led to this attempt being abandoned, 
as also was the proposal to widen the foundations by the inser- 
tion of wrought-iron needles through the brickwork, and sup- 
porting them near the ground on the previously made, but not 
used, concrete blocks. 

By November, the west front of the building had sunk 
over a foot at its ends, and 8 inches at its centre, and there 
were some ugly fissures in it, as well as in the north wall, 
accelerated by pumping away the water to insert the concrete 
blocks as before mentioned. The walls and tower had not only 
settled, but were leaning towards the river. The Town 
Council, therefore, resolved to demolish the western portion of 
the block with the view of its being re-erected on more stable 
foundations. The cost of pulling down and rebuilding would 
have exceeded double present sum, as some obstructions would 
have been met with and, of course, necessarily included rents 
for new offices, removal of furniture and fittings, commission, 
and contingencies. The work was to occupy about three years. 

A scheme was then submitted to the Town Council by Mr. 
Duckham, of the Millwall Docks, engineer, in conjunction with 
Mr. Jas. E. Teasdel, engineer and surveyor, of Great Yarmouth, 
for preventing the further subsidence of the crippled portion of 
the block, and lifting the portions which had settled most to the 
level of that which had settled least. The proposal also 
included the straightening of the bulged walls. The prominent 
features of this scheme were :— 

Firstly, cast-iron screw cylinders (those as adopted varied 
from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet diameter) placed at intervals of 
about 9 feet inside and outside the main walls, and screwed 
down into the ballast, then filled with cement concrete. 

Secondly, double lines of wrought-iron girders JT T on top 

of the cylinders parallel with the walls. 
_ Thirdly, wrought-iron needles 14 feet to 16 feet long, mostly 
16 inches by 6 inches “[, with a top table 12 inches wide, and 
averaging 8 feet long, equal to width of the concrete under 
brick footings, passed through under this concrete foundation 
at intervals of about 3 feet 6 inches, and suspended at each end 
by two 2-inch bolts from the before-mentioned T T girders— 
the insertion of these needles and the tightening of the bolts, 
transferring the weight of the building from the unstable ground 
on to the screw piles. 

The tower, weighing 700 tons, and having a base 20 feet 
square, to be somewhat differently treated. Five special 
cylinders of 4 feet 6 inches and 5 feet diameter were proposed 
for this, to be placed as the adjacent walls permitted. The 
eastern and western walls of the tower, z.e. those without open- 

_ ings on the ground floor, to be each sandwiched between a 
pair of massive lattice girders below the floor level. Needles 
of JT T section to be inserted through the walls and through 
the girders, and bolted up to the upper member by four 2-inch 
bolts at each end, 

This proposal of Messrs. Duckham & Teasdel was adopted, 
after severe criticism and opposition, and a contract for the chief 
portion of the work was entered into by the Town Council with 
Mr. Thos. Gibson, of Westminster Chambers. 

The first cylinder was pitched at the end of May last, and 
the work was completed in November. The whole western 
portion of the block and tower are supported on a sort of grid- 
iron of wrought-iron joists, suspended from the girders which 
rest On the pile tops. The suspending bolts have nuts at each 
end, and 12 inches of thread. By a systematic and gradual 
screwing up of some more than others, the low parts of the 
block have been lifted to the higher level, the unsightly curves 
have been taken out of the building, and the tower set upright 

_by raising its lower side. 

The ground has been cleared to a depth of 2 feet under the 
old concrete, and the trenches have been filled in with cement 
concrete, forming one mass, encasing the pile tops, girders, and 

bolts, thus forming a new foundation 7 feet wider than the 
. former one, irrespective of the support given by the immovable 
Screw piles. The tower girders have been similarly concreted. 
_The replacing of the floors, making good the damaged masonry, 

_ and refitting in general are now being proceeded with. The 
“damaged places in walls are being cut out through the entire 


thickness, the wall and windows adjoining the tower being 
rebuilt all in Portland cement. 

The subsidence in walls of main hall and tower during these 
operations was considerably less than anticipated, being only 
nominal, and this was rectified by the lifting process. What 
settlement did occur during the progress of the works was 
chiefly due to the flooding of the trenches by a high tide rising 
through drains in July last; this was at once stopped by inser- 
tion of the cross-girder needles. 

Though the Town Council did not agree to straighten the 
west wall, the bulge in it has been considerably improved by 
the lifting operations. The tie rods in the roof and upper floor, 
which were slackened thereby, have had to be screwed up to 
take their proper strain. The main roof shows no defect, nor 
do the internal walls and plastering reveal any signs of 
fracture to have been occasioned by these operations. This 
was in a great measure due to the shoring and cradling used to 
walls and openings so as to prevent any displacement when 
underpinning was being carried out, and more particularly so 
in the lifting. 

The effect of screwing down the piles reduced the rate of 
settlement of the building by consolidating the adjacent 
ground. The western portion of the building and tower are 
now sustained by a better foundation than any other structure 
in the neighbourhood, being in reality upon what was in point 
of fact the old Yarmouth Sea Beach, composed of sand and 
coarse shingle. 

Mr. Teasdel, who at the first onset, from his knowledge of 
the locality, had intimated that the new Hall would be insuf- 
ficiently supported, had also, when settlements first occurred, 
advocated the underpinning in a similar manner as now carried 
out. 

The work was carried on from 6 A.M. to 8 P.M., sometimes 
later, and, considering the obstacles met with, no time has 
been lost. The whole will be ready for reoccupation by March 
next; the time thus occupied will be ten months against three 
years. Moreover, the inconvenience of moving officials and 
courts to new quarters has been avoided : with the exception of 
the Accountant and Harbour Master, the municipal business, 
including that of the Quarter Sessions, magistrates, town clerk, 
surveyor, &c., has been continued without interruption in the 
eastern portion of the building. 

It is worthy of note that the total cost of the work and its 
contingencies will be well within the estimate, 8,250/, 


PROGRESS IN INDUSTRIAL ART. 


alasend annual meeting of the Darlington School of Art was 
held on Friday in last week, when the prizes were dis- 
tributed by Sir J. W. Pease, Bart., M.P. “An address was 
delivered by Mr. G. G. Hoskins, architect, the president of the 
school. Whoever, he said, looked at the state of art education 
within the United Kingdom at the present day must feel con- 
vinced that it was in a very hopeful and satisfactory condition. 
They must also feel that during the last twenty or thirty years 
the decorative arts had made substantial progress. Nearly 
every class of dwelling, from the castle to the cottage, bore 
evidence of the fact, and the whole of the onter life of the 
people had become more beautiful and graceful. One could 
not but be struck with the tasteful manner in which dress 
fabrics of the present day were designed, and how favourably 
they contrasted and compared with those of long ago. We 
had now our carpets well and appropriately designed with a 
view to set off the furniture of an apartment. The patterns 
were of geometrical forms, or if fruit, flowers, or foliage were 
introduced they were nearly always treated conventionally and 
the colourings were subdued and harmonious ; whilst formerly, 
and within the recollection of many in that hall, the custom 
was to indulge in loud and startling colours which claimed 
one’s attention to the exclusion of every other article in the 
room ; the fruit and flowers were as gaudy as colouring could 
make them, and considerably larger than the finest productions 
ever met with at any horticultural show. Then there were 
some designers who requisitioned the animal kingdom, and 
introduced lions and tigers crouching upon our hearthrugs. 
He was inclined to blame the monstrosities of Berlin wool- 
work for many of these extravagances. Window curtains, 
window draperies, and wall papers had all been con- 
siderably improved as regarded design and colouring ; and 
with respect to much modern household furniture, if 
the designs were not very original—and there was little 
scope in some articles—they were at least characteristic 
and meritorious. Recent art influence had also had its 
beneficial effect upon carriages, pottery, and jewellery. In 
the case of coinage, however, the results had not been so 
happy. Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A., in the course of his address 
to the West London School-of-Art in January 1880, with 
reference to decorative art, said :—‘‘ We are getting too many 
picture painters; whereas if those who painted them had 
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devoted their efforts to decorative art in some one or more of 
its many forms might have made their own lives happier, and 
advanced the cause of art. The man who designs a good 
paper-hanging, an effective piece of metalwork, a good tile or 
pattern, is still, in his degree, an artist as much as a painter or 
sculptor is ; whereas he who paints ineffective bad pictures is a 
degree lower than the lowest who aims at what he can hit.” 
As he (the President) had said, we had great reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the rapid strides which art education had 
made of late years. He was afraid, however, that we some- 
times imagined that there never had been such a time in the 
history of the world as this nineteenth century, that the con- 
quests which it had made over the forces of nature, and the 
beauty of the works which it had accomplished, had never been 
surpassed. Whenever we felt such a piece of conceit creeping 
over us, let us consider whether we could surpass the beautiful 
colours to be met with in Oriental porcelains made hundreds 
of years ago, and preserved in some of our museums, and he 
fancied we should be less inclined to indulge in self-con- 
gratulations. And if this were not sufficient to check our pride, 
he would ask them to accompany him in imagination to some 
of those Egyptian temples and tombs, some beautiful 
exterior views of which were exhibited by Mr. Jonathan 
E. Backhouse to illustrate his interesting lecture delivered in 
the spring of last year. We entered a series of chambers, 
some of them cut out of solid rock, and by the light of torches 
we saw depicted on the walls of one of these chambers, in 
bright colours, laid on probably before the time of Joseph, but 
preserved to this day by the dryness of the atmosphere, the 
furniture of the period, with its carved arms, ornamental legs, 
and rich cushions and tassels. These paintings portrayed the 
polished life of the ancient Egyptians, even as in a similar 
manner the polished life of to-day might be illustrated. On the 
walls of another chamber were to be seen paintings of culinary 
utensils ; on the walls of a third the arms of the period ; and 
on the walls of a fourth the garden of the period; and the 
whole of these made us feel very forcibly that the life led by 
the ancient Egyptians very closely resembled that led by the 
Europeans of the nineteenth century. It was much to be re- 
gretted that the evening classes of schools of art were not 
better attended by artisans, because he who could learn to 
write could learn to draw, and so obtain a double power—art 
power and money power. The workman who could draw 
might very soon become a foreman and frequently a master. 
As he had said, during the last thirty years, particularly during 
the last twenty years, industrial art had made enormous strides 
in England, a fact which was even admitted by our French 
neighbours. Nevertheless, thousands and thousands of pounds 
were still sent out of this country annually for the purchase of 
patterns. All should have the power of depicting what they 
see. He might here mention that in France it was frequently 
stipulated in the indentures of an apprentice that he should 
attend a drawing class during the term of his apprenticeship ; 
and if British manufacturers were to insist upon their appren- 
tices joining art and science classes, according to their callings, 
the results would soon show how great would be the advantage 
0 all concerned, 


USE AND ABUSE OF MATERIALS.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


UT let us look a little closer. What is this which is grow- 
J ing up inside the timber house? It isabrickhouse. The 
edifice is not a real half-timber house, but a sham. The inner 
wall, the real house, is probably too thin to keep out the wet, 
but aided by the half-timber construction outside it will be dry. 
This is the way the more important mansions are constructed. 
Lodges and small structures are occasionally of real timber 
construction without the brick house inside, for so long as the 
great man is warm it does not so much matter that the family 
at the lodge should catch cold. N ow, it cannot fairly be urged 
as an excuse for the half-timber skin that it is only another 
form of a hollow wall or of a tile-hung wall. In the case of a 
hollow wall, each skin is of the same material, of equal dura- 
bility, and is bonded together. In the case of a tile-hung wall, 
a somewhat pervious material—it may be brick or stone—is, 
in a very straightforward and genuine way, protected by an 
impervious skin. The skin is clearly something fixed to the 
wall, but the half-timber skin pretends to look more or less 
Constructive, We see cross-ties, struts, and other devices 
introduced, At the best, it is not so impervious a skin as tile- 
hanging or a good coat of rough-cast. The thing is a sham, 
and architecture cannot really be advanced by the use of sham 
construction, however pretty or clever it may be. 

And what has the introduction of this sham _half-timber 
already led to? Let me invite you to walk about the rising 
suburbs of the town, and you will see. The jerry-builder and 
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the surveyor-architect have produced, as they think, the full 
effect at the least cost. They stick planks on the wall, and 
imbed them in cement. Beautiful devices of a very round 
sunflower, standing on a very straight and stiff stalk, are im- 
pressed on the plaster panels. The house is at once invested 
with artistic merit, and leaves nothing to be desired. You 
have an “ Early English house.” Whilst I think the modern 
pretence at half-timber construction is the greatest abuse of a 
good material like wood, we may, if we keep our eyes open, 
see how terribly this material has been and still is ill-used in 
other ways. 

What is wood as we get it? It is a fibrous substance, with 
more or less straight grain, suited to use in forms more or less 
rectangular, not well suited to use in solid lumps, but worked 
to the best advantage as framed work and thin panels. Now 
I maintain that what I have here said is not controvertible, and 
my proof is that where wood is to be used simply for utilitarian 
purposes, making the most out of the material, and with no 
architects bothering about “styles” and “ periods,” there good 
straightforward framing will be found. When the gentleman 
who does the framing developes a taste, then one cannot say 
what follies or atrocities may not be committed. Thoroughly 
good woodwork will, therefore, be a thing of posts, rails, and 
panels. Let us apply this rule to good fifteenth-century screen- 
work, and it will be found that, to a great extent, it can always 
be reduced to posts, rails, and panels. The panels are, perhaps, 
pierced and cut into arcuated forms ; in rich work there is an 
attempt at groining (not defensible), but you would find it 
exceedingly difficult to execute the design in any other material 
than the one in which it is made, and subservient to the pecu- 
liarities of which it has been designed. At this place I must 
ask leave to make a little digression on the history of woodwork. 
It is a curious circumstance that our forefathers seem to have 
been much more slow at arriving at a good use of wood than of 
stone. How very early, even in the Transitional period, they 
were perfect masters in stone construction. Never before did 
people build so well and scientifically with small stones, 
making the very best they could out of materials easily handled, 
and so they went on with still more science to the time 
when the Renaissance blighted and withered up all the 
good that was in them. They ceased to think, and became 
mere imitators. Notso with wood. They seem to have hacked 
and hewed at the logs of wood as if they were stone. They 
could not get constructive arches out of their minds, and con- 
sequently some of the oldest pieces of screenwork we have left 
are not well constructed, but consist of a plank cut into rows 
of little arches standing on columns, with little bases, bands, 
and caps. There is not much good framing about the work, 
and owing, no doubt, in part to that circumstance we have so 
few specimens.remaining. Perhaps the most splendid speci- 
mens we have of fine work of this period are the choir-stalls at 
Winchester Cathedral. In order to get a sufficiently thick 
effect these are built up, one set of mouldings pegged on in 
front of another, for no doubt they had already found how 
treacherous a log was, and that for fine work joinery must be 
used, not carpentry. The design of these stalls is really suited 
to cast metal better than to wood construction. The Ely stalls 
are a little later, and are more essentially wooden. But there 
can be no question that the stalls of St. George’s, Windsor, of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, or of the Lady Chapel at Winchester are 
wooden, and nothing but wooden. The latter are a most 
beautiful instance of posts, rails, and panels decorated most 
appropriately. Then comes the Renaissance. We have wood- 
work of this type—very fine it is—in the choir of St. Paul’s. 
On the side towards the choir the design is fairly wooden, but 
the screens towards the aisles are stonework pure and simple 
donein wood. Corinthian columns, architraves, friezes, cornices 
—not a hint that the material is wood, except where it has 
obstinately asserted itself, and split or twisted. 

Having made this digression into history, it remains to 
consider how we treat the material. I fear we think much 
more about style than about material. The mouldings we use 
for our modern mantelpieces are distinctly stone mouldings, 
and there is no denying it. So for the door-heads, and they 
would be better made in stone, in many cases, than boxed out 
elaborately in wood as they are. I do not pretend to have 
found a remedy for this sad state of things, but I see clearly 
that it exists. 
that has been done of recent years in our churches. fa 

As we all know, and many of us well remember, following: 
upon the Tudor period of the pioneers of the revival, there 
came a wave of reaction in favour of “ early work,” as it was 
called. We have plenty of early buildings for study—twelfth, 
thirteenth century, and earlier if you want them. 
reason—z.e. architectural reason—that if you imitate an “ early” 
building you must also have “early” fittings ; but however 
early the student got up he could unfortunately find but very 
few remains of woodwork contemporary with the stonework 
he so much loved. So out of what he could find he developed 
horrors and abominations out of logs and stumps, notched, 
hacked, stop chamfered. How the playful genius and learning 
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of Burges, and the manly boldness of Street, struggled with 
these things! But the pricks were all too hard for them to 
kick against. It now seems that common sense is at last 
asserting itself, and we see that men who till lately worked on 
the same lines are now adopting a late type of woodwork. 
Let us hope that this is not a wave of fashion, but honest con- 
viction. I well remember in the days of my pupilage how, 
when a certain cathedral was to have its stalls adorned with 
canopies, a cast of a highly-enriched canopy at the head of a 
recumbent effigy, the whole in Purbeck marble, was taken as a 
model and closely copied in oak. 

On another occasion a pulpit was to be set up. It was 
designed to be made of wood. The plan was a slightly-lobed 
circie. On each face a figure in considerable relief was to be 
placed under a trefoil arch. Stout little columns were supposed 
to carry these arches — the surface of the columns being 
“gemmed,” as it was called, with little knobs of boxwood, rose- 
wood, &c. Nothing more unsuited to wood than was the 
general design could have been imagined. The estimate was 
too high. So the material was promptly changed, and the 
design, almost unaltered, was carried out in Bath stone, and 
may be seen to this day. Now, we can laugh at a thing like 
this, but do we never do the same, or something near akin, or 
_ see it going on all round us? Why is this? Because we are 
bothering about styles and periods, grammatical correctness, 
&c., and not first and foremost thinking of the common-sense 
use of our materials. 

Let us take train and go to St. Albans, and have a pleasant 
day with Lord Grimthorpe. What is the matter with his lord- 
ship’s west front, of which he is so proud? I doubt whether 
you will find a much more solid piece of construction anywhere. 
So far as nis knowledge has taken him, the work is thoroughly 
well done, and from that point of view is very good. It is his 
lordship’s unfortunate effort to invest this piece of construction 
with artistic merit, to struggle with the styles, and launch him- 
self into regions of which he knows nothing, that has made 
him fall so flat on the ground. We have here an example of 
good construction setting forth a bad design, whilst the subject 
of my lamentation generally is that we see many pretty 
designs regardless of construction. I am genuinely sorry 
for his lordship that the front is so well constructed as I 
fear it to be. Surmounted, as it is, by a big tombstone, 
instead of a gable cross, it will rear its head for many 
years as an example how not to doit. You will think that I 
have wandered into the regions of stone construction and not 
of wood, but the especial object of pilgrimage at St. Albans 
should be the new woodwork, namely, the west doors, and the 
glazed side screen shutting off the nave aisle from that of the 
choir. In the side screen, especially, the absurd absence of 
construction is only equalled by the poverty of the pattern (I 
cannot call it a design). As it pretends to be Gothic it is 
bound to have pointed arches, and it would be a wonder if a 
modern joiner could not make any absurdity stick together 
somehow. The work has all the demerits and none of the 
merits of the west front. No hectoring and blustering can 
make bad construction into good, or make this screen other 
than contemptible. You may remember the organ-case in the 
Norman style which was till lately in St. Albans Abbey, with 
fat columns and cushion caps all in wood. When the extrava- 
gance goes far enough we all see how absurd it is, but if the 
result be pretty graceful and please the eye, we are apt to rest 
Satisfied and not to exercise the judgment. 

__ Now, what I want to convince my audience is that criticism 
based on mere fancy and without judgment is of little value. 
We cannot all agree on the fancy side of the question, but we 
can bring to bear certain rules whereby we can decide on good 
or bad construction, and a right or wrong use of materials, and 
so have at least one piece of common ground. 

Let us now leave the use and misuse of wood, and look 
again into David’s scrip. Herein I find another stone, and 
this seems to be intended for the devoted head of terra-cotta— 
that is to say, terra-cotta as we see it generally used in England, 
namely, as sham stone. What is terra-cotta? Baked earth. 
It is in fact a glorified form of brick, and a very excellent 
material, the revived use of which is to be thoroughly 
welcomed. But I want to call your attention to the way in 
which we use it. We must not overlook the fact that it is a 
material the production of which is beset by many “ conditions,” 
if I may use the word. 

_ Being a brick, it must be dried and baked; in these 
processes it will not only shrink, but warp. Under such cir- 
cumstances it cannot be used in pieces of any size without 
showing twisted lines, uneven edges, and consequently, in 
work, thick and irregular joints. To avoid these difficulties it 
must be used in small pieces, for no expenditure of time and 
Ingenuity on the part of the producer can insure uniform 
success in his efforts at production. To make large pieces he 
hollows the blocks, and they cannot be used till they are filled 
in with concrete. In fact, the pretended block of terra-cotta is 
a sort of pie, with a crust of one material and contents of 
another. Now, if we study terra-cotta construction in its 


home—the plains of Lombardy—we shall find that the material 
was not used, or, rather, misused, as it now is with us. The 
pieces are small, the joints are very numerous, their lines are 
consequently true, and the building looks like what it is. 
Ashlar facing of terra-cotta is, I think, an invention of these. 
times, and a more flea-bitten looking thing can hardly be found. 
The same material used of the size of bricks is most agreeable. 
to the eye, and is better construction. There are few places in 
which genuine terra-cotta construction can be better studied 
than in Bologna. Here we can see that the architectural 
features, many of them as bold as they would usually be in 
stone, are all modified to suit the material ; very few pieces of 
large size are introduced, and when they are, they are obviously 
thin plates set between projecting mouldings. As the so-called 
Renaissance advanced and architects became more and more 
of blind imitators, and cared for little but correctly “ observing 
the orders,” so genuine use of the material died out. The 
mere imitator and student eclipses the genuine inventor and 
constructor. 

The material not lending itself to a Palladian masquerade 
of genuine architecture was ultimately disused. In this country 
the use of terra-cotta in blocks, and as a substitute for stone, 
seems to be universal, and to all sorts of dodges and devices 
are the architect and manufacturer driven. With the exception 
of some two or three houses near Grosvenor Square, J have not 
been so fortunate as to observe a new building in which the 
lessons to be learnt so easily in Italy have been turned to profit. 
And we need not go to Italy for examples of how to use the 
material. In our own Eastern counties our ancestors have 
used it to full advantage. How comes it that the system of 
using terra-cotta as a sham stone is so general? So far as I 
know, it first reappearsia this country in the beginning of this. 
century, when we find it used deliberately as an imitation stone. 
It came in with cast-iron window heads, and may be found in 
sundry early efforts of the reviving Gothic used for pinnacles. 
and finials. I believe that it was made of a colour, called 
“architect’s colour,” as near as possible to stone. So much for 
the architects! Then it came out in great force at St. Pancras 
Church. The die wascast. Sham stone was its beginning, and’ 
as sham stone it hascontinued its course, no one having taken. 
the trouble to get out of the rut and think what it really is. 

I should like to be allowed at this point to make a slight 
digression. You will say that I have been growling, grumbling, 
and finding fault. I assure you that I do not wish to set myself 
up as better or more observant than my neighbours. I know 
that the rorce of circumstances often compels a man into carry- 
ing out a design in a way that his better judgment can hardly 
approve. It is, as a rule, easier and cheaper to follow in the 
groove established by one’s neighbours than to make any 
independent start. The extraordinary uninventiveness of the 
average British workman, his slavish adherence to certain set. 
methods, his entire want of taste or appreciation—all these. 
things are terrible barriers to be overcome. So long as a job 
looks smug and neat, no more can be wished for, The 
master builder is seldom better than his men, and when 
we see the unlovely streets in which not only the work- 
men, but their masters and we ourselves are forced to live, 
can we have much cause for wonder that men are blind 
to beauty, and have all love for it beaten out of them? 
And again, I firmly believe that there never was a time in 
which architecture was so thoroughly difficult to practise as it 
is now, especially in domestic work. The necessities of modern 
civilisation have complicated our plans to a degree undreamed 
of a hundred years ago. Look through the house-plans en- 
graved in Colin Campbell’s ‘Vitruvius Britannicus.” We see 
at a glance that they must have been uncommonly easy to 
make, and that the houses built from them were thoroughly. 
bad. Again, how many hundreds of men have struggled, 
within the last few years, to make a satisfactory fagade com- 
bined with a shop-front, and have any succeeded? It has 
struck me that many of these buildings look their best when 
the bare ironwork of the ground storey is still unclothed, and 
the inch slab of red granite, set on end, which pretends to sup- 
port a 20-feet span of stone entablature, has not arrived from. 
Aberdeen. Why can we not show the legs on which the house. 
stands? I know but too well that the shopkeeper loves the red 
granite trousers. I have had them forced down my throat. 
But woe be to those men who began this architectural humbug. 
We should probably have avoided most of these feeble subter- 
fuges and misuses of materials had architecture been a living 
art instead of a thing of mouldings, and styles, and periods, It 
is never too late to try and mend, and I contend that until a 
material is properly used and our design thought out entirely 
with regard to the conditions it imposes, and quite regardless 
of styles and periods, we shall never get out of the slough, or 
make any real improvement all along the line. 

To dip once more into David’s scrip, I find a stone labelled 
“ Metalwork.” You will say, and truly, that the craft of the 
metalworker retains more of the genuine ring about it than 
perhaps any other handicraft, and I think it is so, but we must 
confine our approval to wrought-iron only. It does not seem 
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easy to go wrong so soon in dealing with wrought-iron as with 
.cast. It has never been in vogue to try and imitate cast-iron 
in wrought metal. But the other thing, the imitation of 
wrought metal in cast, we see on all sides. The fashion called 
after the good Queen Anne has not only given birth to many 
most beautiful specimens of wrought-iron, but it has flooded 
the market with cheap imitations in cast work, with groups of 
bars held together by make-believe collars and straps, and with 
panels which directly aim at representing all the conditions of 
wrought work. The pattern-book of any manufacturing firm 
will prove the truth of my statement. The French have been 
particularly successful in this sort of sham. Why should not 
cast-iron be treated as such? Although wrought-iron has an 
interest all its own from carrying, as it does, the direct mani- 
pulation of the craftsman, cast-iron has also abundant capa- 
bilities. I can give you one reason why cast-iron is generally 
ill-designed. There are not ancient examples to “ prig ” from. 
Its general use is a modern development. I venture to 
affirm that a well-thought-out chancel-screen of cast-iron would 
be far more effective than those fidgety spiders’ webs of 
wrought-iron which, as a rule, have no result but to confuse 
the eye. 

Let us leave the iron age, and enter that of brass. Let us 
imagine ourselves in the showrooms of “ Messrs. Twist & Cork- 
screw, ecclesiastical furnishers.” What fearful and wonderful 
things do we behold! Lecterns, firedogs, communion-rails, 
pokers and tongs, altar candlesticks, coronz, and other glitter- 
ing things in brass shoulder all manner of twisted and con- 
torted things in iron, not unfrequently painted red, black, and 
powder-blue. How hard and unsympathetic the brass things 
look. They shine with a cold glare, or else they look like 
wrought-iron work done in brass, Brass is, like iron, a metal 
that can be twisted and wrought, or it can be cast ; but it does 
not lend itself to wrought work as iron does, and its greatest 
beauty, its rich colour and splendour of surface, is to be got 
only in cast work. Hammered plates are often very splendid, 
but they never attain the sumptuous effect of fine cast and 
polished work. Messrs. Twist & Corkscrew’s stock of lecterns, 
candlesticks, and altar crosses, will probably, and almost cer- 
tainly, be of cast work. Why, then, have I accused these 
articles of shining with a cold glare? Compare a modern 
stock lectern or candlestick with an old one, and you will soon 
see the difference ; but there must be hundreds and thousands 
of men who never have seen it, or, at any rate, do not appre- 
ciate this difference, or the things, not finding purchasers, would 
not be made. The component parts of a modern stock lectern 
professing to follow, generally, an old design, will consist of a 
brass pipe banded with prim-looking rings ; this pipe frequently 
stands on a brass cone with trimmings. It ends above in a 

nondescript capital with applied leaves ; thereon is a brass ball, 
upon which a flabby-looking fowl balances himself. This piece 
of furniture is occasionally enriched with “ gems”—lumps of 
ruby glass like currant-jelly sticking out of brass frills. The 
whole thing, ‘“ Very handsome—price fifty guineas.” The cone 
is a perfect cone, the pipe a perfect cylinder, which gives a hard 
vertical line of reflection all up one side. 

Let us turn to the old lectern. The one idea of its maker 
seems to have been to model all his surfaces. He knows better 
than to start at the bottom with a cone. He has a fine sweep- 
ing ogee curve from the section of his’ lectern base, the big 
surface contrasting by its broad reflections with more delicate 
mouldings above and below. The piece of stem between each 
band is not a pipe, but its vertical section is slightly hollowed, 
giving a totally d fferent effect to the reflections from those of a 
pipe. The old lectern looks sumptuous : the modern one cheap, 
vulgar, and pretentious, and the lumps of jelly are simply silly. 
They pretend to be precious—a thing set in a socket as a jewel 
pretends to the qualities of a jewel. We all know that a lump 


of white or red glass is not very precious, except in the eyes of a 


savage. What a truly magnificent thing is the ancient lectern 
at King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, quite without trimmings 
or gems! It is well supported by the two great candlesticks, 
designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, and made by Messrs. Barkentin 
& Krall. They leave nothing to be desired, and show that 
both the designer and craftsmen thoroughly appreciated those 
subtleties which form the beauty of the old work. The un- 
sympathetic stuff in the showrooms of Messrs. Twist & Cork- 
screw is cheap (or, more properly described, is dear at any 
price). The work properly done is somewhat more expensive ; 
but what an amazing difference there is in the result ! 

Much more may be said on this subject, but time does not 
permit us to do so, or take more stones out of David’s scrip, 
but numbers yet remain behind. I can only thank you for your 
forbearance, and again repeat that it is not for the pleasure 
of finding fault that I have ventured to read these very im- 
perfect remarks this evening. I have tried to show what I 
believe to be right wherever I have pointed out what I believe 
to be wrong. 

Mr. P. J. Sheldon, borotigh surveyor of Congletor, has 
been appointed to the borough surveyorship of Burslem, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


London.—The new Talbot Tabernacle, Powis Square, Bays- 
water, has made rapid progress during the past eight or nine 
months, and, so far as the carcass is concerned, will soon be 
complete. Constructively, an important feature is the orna- 
mental wrought-iron roof of several ribs, elliptical in shape, 
with a clear span of 60 feet between the walls, without any 
overhead tiers or braces ; the ribs are continued down to the 
footings as pillars in the brickwork piers, and were all rivetted 
together 27 szf to form one piece. Longitudinally, each rib is 
strutted with rolled iron joists, forming portions of supports for 
the timber superstructure, which is built and braced upon them 
and the ribs. The apse end has also an iron spandrel roof, 
converging to a cast pillar over the 4o-feet arch dividing the 
body of the building therefrom. The ironwork being now 
complete, the covering in will follow quickly. The architects 
are Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Fawckner, of London, 
Newport, and Cardiff. The ironwork has been wholly con- 
structed by Mr. Archibald D. Dawnay, A.M.Inst.C.E. ; Mr. 
Woodward, of Folkestone, is the builder; and Mr. Gilling is 
the clerk of works. 


GENERAL. 


Sir F. Leighton will present the prizes to the members of 
the Artists’ Volunteer Corps to-morrow (Saturday), 

The Exhibition of the works of the late Gustave Guil- 
laumet in Paris closed on Tuesday. .Madame Guillaumet has 
arranged to present Ze Desert, one of the most admired of the 
pictures, to the Louvre. 

Mir. A. Peebles, having recovered, has resumed his duties 
as City Architect. 

The Council of the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts 
have appointed the following members as Hanging Committee 
for the forthcoming spring exhibition of the Manchester 
Academy :—Mr. Anderson Hague, Mr. Charles Potter, Mr. R. 
Bruce Wallace, and Mr. Richard Redfern. 

Mr. W. F. Skene, Historiographer-Royal for Scotland, 
was presented in Edinburgh on Tuesday with his portrait by a 
number of his friends and admirers. The portrait was painted 
by Mr. George Reid, R.S.A. 

mm. J. P. Laurens is completing the painting which is to 
adorn the ceiling of the Odéon Theatre, Paris. It represents 
the crowning of Corneille, Racine, Moliére, and Beaumarchais 
by the Muse. 

Plans, prepared by Messrs. A. Thomson & Turnbull of 
Glasgow, have been selected in competition for school 
buildings at Clydebank by the old Kilpatrick School Board. 

Mr. Edward Lear, the artist, and author of many illus- 
trated books, died on Sunday last at his residence, Villa 
Tennyson, San Remo, 

A Theatre in Steubenville, Ohio, known as Cain’s Winter 
Garden Variety Theatre, was burnt down on the 16th ult. The 
fire originated on the stage. F 

Mr. R. Hartley offered to build, at his own cost, a church 
in Halifax, to be situated somewhere between St. Paul’s and 
St. Augustine’s, 

& Columa isto be erected on Plymouth Hoe as a com- 
memoration of the defeat of the Armada, The designs are 
expected to be sent in gratuitously. 

4& Weeting has been held in support of a movement to 
establish a technical school for North London. Sir Albert 
Rollit, M.P., promised 1oo/,, Mr. Quinten Hogg 500/, and Sir 
James Tyler 1,000/. towards the site. 

The Mexican Government have applied for 3,000 square 
métres in the grounds of the Paris Exhibition, for the erection 
of a palace in which the antiquities as well as the products of 
the country can be exhibited. 

Wressrs. Maxwell & Take, and Messrs, E. & J. Hewitt 
were, at the meeting of the Salford Town Council on Wed- 
nesday, appointed to prepare plans for a fever hospital, subject 
to the Local Government Board’s approval of the site. 

The Paisley Commissioners on Tuesday decided to 
acquire additional property so as to enlarge the site for the new 
County Buildings. 


The Leeds Town Council on Wednesday authorised the — 


construction of second tunnel from Eccup reservoir to the 
Seven Arches at an estimated cost of 30,000/. The Council 
also decided to apply for borrowing powers for about 400,000/. 
for water and other works. : 

The Varieties Theatre, Madrid, was, on Saturday morning 
last, burned to the ground in five hours. It was opened forty- 
four years ago. The cause of the fire is possibly owing to the 
use which had of late been made of Bengal lights. ; 
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CriminaL Proceepincs, under the néw Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rovert Boyie & Son, Ld. + 
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MR. GEORGE PLUCKNETT. 


i (a might be supposed by a foreigner that Shakespeare was 
! expressing an English peculiarity when he made Juliet 
jask, “* What’s ina name?” Do we not find at the present day 
that many of the most renowned business establishments are 
without any owners who bear the surnames which are so long 
associated with the houses as to become historic? The name 
of the great firm of William Cubitt & Co., in the Gray’s Inn 
Road, has for years occupied the foremost place in the London 
building trade, but it never stood higher than during the long 
period when the head of the firm was the gentleman whose 
portrait appears on the preceding page—Mr. George Plucknett. 
Tn all the works which sustained the reputation of the firm, Mr. 
Plucknett took a leading part, and his biography would be the 
history of the house of William Cubitt & Co. during the time 
when he was the principal. Mr. Plucknett has retired from an 
active participation in a contractor’s cares, but he has not lost 
his interest in the men who have to bear their part in them, 
and especially builders who have failed to be successful. The 
Builders’ Benevolent Association owes much to him, and we 
hope he may be long spared to aid that most useful! institution. 

Mr. Plucknett is a Justice of the Peace and a Deputy- 
Lieutenant ; he is also a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
The portrait suggests how well Mr. Plucknett carries his 
seventy years. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
JSorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter 10 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


| Park Street. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HALIFAX.—March 14.—For Schemes for Laying-out and - 


Altering Warehouse and Land for Shops, Offices, &c. Mr, 


J. R. Farrar, Solicitor, Commercial Street, Halifax. 


KENSAL TowNn.—March 24.—Designs are invited for a 
Public Library and Reading-room. Mr. J. H. Quinn, Town 
Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 

LEWISHAM HILL.—Feb. 21.—Designs are invited by the 
Leathersellers’ Company for Grammar Schools for 200 Scholars. 
Mr. G. Wilson, Surveyor, 2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
Street, AG. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


_, ALLERTON.—Feb. 16.—For Building Detached Villa. 
Messrs. Hodgson & Benton, Architects, Queensbury. 

AsH.—Feb. 7.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, Fencing 
Walls, &c. Mr. J. A. Eggar, Architect, 11 West Street, Farnham. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.— Feb. 4.—For Two Dwelling- 
houses, Cockbrook. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects. 

AUCHTERLESS.-—Feb. 11.—For Additions, &c., at Farm. 
Mr. J. Duncan, Architect, Turriff. 

BANGOR.—Feb. 9.—For Building Residence. 
Grierson, Architect, Bangor. 

BATH.— Feb. 9.— For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes and 
Irregular Castings. Mr. A. Mitchell, Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Bath. 

BATLEY,—Feb. 16.—For Store and Four Cottages, Cross 
Mr. J. T. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, 


Vir. eke 


Batley. 

BATLEY.—Feb. 8.—For Stores and Nine Houses, Clerk 
Green Road. Mr. W. Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, 
Batley. 

BERMONDSEY.—Feb. 6.—For Providing Movable Refresh- 
ment Bar at Town Hall. Mr. J. Harrison, Clerk to the 
Vestry, Bermondsey. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Feb. 8.—For Erection of Buildings in 
Show Yards, for the Agricultural Society. Mr. C. Simmons, 
Secretary, Basingstoke. 


IRE PRoOovE YD : 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


No. 2.—Longitudina 


. 
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NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors, No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The floors are practically noiseles, the differen den: .tles of the i 8 p 
i} iL u Clis con t 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and ri hi i i 
: finish y, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not ¢ d that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 5 hg 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER, 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and | 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. | 


London Telephone, No. 1,026 Registered T i 
: » No. 1,026. elegraphic Address—“ Homan Rop a 
Manchester Telephone, No, 4,004B. a i $ ‘““NAMOH, irchestes ae 


» ” 


| 


MAHOGANY 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., 
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BIRMINGHAM.—Feb. 14 —For Building Head Post Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 6.—For Building Orphanage. 
Hope, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 
’ BRAINTREE. — Feb. 6.—For Making Artesian Boring, 
Supplying and Fixing, &c., Pumping Machinery. Mr. Jabez 
Church, M.I.C.E., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 

BRISTOL.—Feb. 6.—For Masonry Work for Bridge over 


the Avon. Mr. F. Ashmead, Engineer, 13 Prince Street, 
Bristol. 

BRUSSELS.—Feb. 28.—For Telescopic Gasholder. The 
Burgomaster, Hotel de Ville, Brussels. 

CARDIFF.—Feb. 17.—For Steel Rolling Bridge, Barry 


Dock. Messrs. J. W. Barry and H. M. Brunel, 23 Delahay 
Street, S.W. 
CARDIFF.—For Building Hotel. 
tect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 
DARTFORD.—Feb. 4.—For Boundary Fencing, Wall, Gates, 
&c., Gore Farm. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


EDENDERRY.—Feb. 6.—For Building Schoolhouse. 


Mr. J. P. Jones, Archi- 


Mr. J. 


- Bell, Secretary, Edenderry, Portadown. 


ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE.—F eb. 6.—For the Erection 
of Pair of Semi-detached Villas. Mr. C. Sharp Smith, Archi- 
tect, The Minories, Birmingham. 

FENTON.—For Converting the Athenzum into Banking 
Premises and School of Art. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, 
Architects, Howard Place, Hanley. 

FENTON.—For Building Public Offices, Assembly Room, 
and Fire Engine Station. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Archi- 
tects, Howard Place, Hanley. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 7.—For Building Wesleyan Mission Pre- 
mises. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 North- 
gate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 7.—For Building Warehouse and Ad- 
ditions to Mills. Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, Commercial Street, 
Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—For Building Hay and Corn Stores, Stabling, 

Mr. W. Croft, Architect, Killinghall, Ripley. 
HILLINGDON.—Feb. 14.—For Additions to Sexton’s Lodge 
at Cemetery. Mr. W. Mercer, Clerk to the Burial Boad, 55, 
High Street, Uxbridge. 


&c. 


Mr.T.C. Architects, Huddersfield. 


HOLMFIRTH.—Feb. 16.—For Building Six Dwelling-housés,’ 
Boundary Walls, &c., Burn Lee. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, 


HUDDERSFIELD. — Feb. 9. — For Building Two Semi- 
| detached Villas, Boundary Walls, and Out Offices. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


HuntTLy.—For Additions, &c, to the Gordon School 
Buildings. Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 
255 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


KIRKCALDY.—Feb. 9.—For Extension of Distributing Pipes 
(2,600 yards) for Water Supply. Mr. W. D. Sang, C.E., 
Kirkcaldy. 

LEICESTER —Feb. 11.—For Building Retort House and 
Coal Stores. Mr. A. Colson, C.E., Gas Offices, Leicester. | 

LEICESTER.—Feb. 11.—For Telescopic Gasholder. Mr. A. 
Colson, C.E., Gas Offices, Leicester. 

LIMERICK.—Feb. 11.—For Rebuilding House, 3 Merchant’s 
Quay, for Mr. Patrick Tymons. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, 
M.R.L.A.I., 62 George Street, Limerick. 

LIMERICK.—Feb. 25.—For Rebuilding Basin Wall (450 
feet) with Erection and Maintenance of Coffer Dam (530 feet 
long, 30 feet high), &c., in Floating Dock. Mr. W. J. Hall, 
Harbour Engineer, The Docks, Limerick. 

LLANDEFEILOG.—Feb. 11.—For Building Vicarage. 
D. Jenkins, Architect, Gorslas, Llandebie. 

LLANDOVERY. — Feb. 9.—For Building Houses. 
Hague, Station House, Llandovery. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 14.—For Construction of Portion of 
Aqueduct from Thirlmere, consisting of over 2 Miles of Tun- 
nelling, 3 Miles Cut and Cover, and 1: Mile of Cast Iron Pipes 
Mr, Ges Hill C.E., Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Man- 
chester. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 17.For Taking Down and Rebuild- 
ing Centre Arches of Lever Bridge. Mr. W. Radford, Bridge- 
master, I Princess Street, Manchester. 

NANTMEL.—Feb. 18.—For Building School, &c., Church- 
yard Wall, with Wrought-iron Fence and Lych Gate. Mr. 
Seek lare. Coles, Architect, Rhayader. 

NORTONTHORPE.—Feb. 9.—For Building Model Cottages, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

OLDHAM —Feb. 7.—For Building Hospital, Casual Wards, 


Mr. 


Mr. J. 


<S 


EARD WoOoobDs. 


206 BETHNAL GREEN 
ROAD, LONDON, FE. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


‘Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, *&e., in all thicknesses and widths. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 
Ca aus UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
z |} The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” /n the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 7887, 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


D,, 


B\{ 
G 

S 
S 
Go || C2 


PARQUET FLOORINGS. 


W000 CARVINGS. 


Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., &. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks: 
erie Address—* AAI eu; ‘Lonpon.” 


° KD aQ B 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
ta ay 8 < F RIGA aN OH OG te Es sy Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
j Oe ongued an roove 2 country 
© A oO oO ‘a Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
oOo Oo = co — 
mores aS = 
” See 
i = fiteade 
ee au § 
. ul o 
5 2863: 
T a = GE ARTISTIC JOINERY. 
‘ * — Qa ea) (Turpin’s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared OR UE 
: (en) (] TH | N PARQUET on deal back laminations, equal in wear to 
ae Cl jaa} inch Solid Parquet. Used for Veneering old AL 
existing deal floor,and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction. BEG. 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised: Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking._E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Rishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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and Wash-house at the Workhouse. Mr. S. Stott, Architect, TEN DERS. 
3 Clegg Street, Oldham. 
OxFORD.—Feb. 11.—For Building Eight Cottages, Hayfield BELLAGGIO. 


Road. Mr.,Moore, Architect, 6 Beaumont Street, Oxford. For Erection of Lodges and Gates to entrances to the Estate 
PAIGNTON.—Feb. 6.—For Erection of Shelter and Band] .~ at Bellaggio, near East Grinstead, Surrey, for the 


Stand. Mr. W. J. Wyatt, Surveyor, Paignton. Bellaggio Company. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.LB.A, 
PAISLEY. — Feb. 9.—For an Addition to the Bladda Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. 7 
Hospital. Mr. Sharp, Master of Works, County Buildings, H. BaAyLis, Highbury (accepted ), £190 each. — 
Paisley. ahs For Erection of Bungalows at Bellaggio, near East Grinstead, 
PONTYPRIDD.—Feb. 6.—For Additions, &c., to New Inn Surrey, for thes Bellaggio Company and others. - ip 
Hotel. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, St. Mary Street, WALTER J. Eppetrs, F.R.1 B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 


Cardiff. 115 Strand, W.C. 
No. 8 Bungalow, £335 
» 9 Bungalow, 250. 


Ruos.—Feb. 10.—For Alterations to House and Shop and 
Building Dwelling-house. Mr. J. Morrison, Architect, Wrexham. 


ROCHDALE. — For Building Six Houses. Mr. J. Stott, » 10 Bungalow, 400. 
Architect, 1 Yorkshire Street, Rochdale. » It Bungalow, 335. 
RopLEy.—Feb. 1o—For Brickwork Setting of Steam 5, IIA Bungalow, 320. 
Boiler and Economiser, and Building Octagon Brick Chimney. » 12 Bungalow, 320. 
Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. » I2A Bungalow, 350. 
RUSHDEN.—Feb. 4—For Building Infants’ School. Mr. ” a eae Re 
=, j + i 39 9 SS . 
neal te Sat ae Croyland Oyo tyes Lowest Tenders submitted by Mr. Henry Baylis, of High- 
ce bury, N. 


SEAHAM HARBOUR.—Feb. 13.—For Building Drill-hall, 
Officers’ Rooms, Armoury, Reading Rooms, Clothing Store, &e. 
Mr. W. Foster, C.E , Seaham Harbour. 


BILLESDON. 
For Main Sewerage, Humberstone and Evington, Billesdon 
Union. Mr. J. B. EVERARD, Engineer, Leicester. 


SMITHYBRIDGE. ae or Building Methodist Chapel. Messrs. E. G. Perkins, Lymington . ; : “£192 13 0 0 
Hurst & Boltshaw, Architects, 175 Lord Street, Southport. S. & W. Pattinson, Ruskington . ; 16,907 5 8 
SWANSEA.—Feb. 9.—For Building Methodist Chapel. Rev. J. W. & J. Neave, Leytonstone. ; OOS Came 

J. Evans, St. George’s House, Swansea. G. Osenton, Westerham . : : . I6352 “0G 
TODMORDEN. —Feb. 9 —For Building Two Shops, Bakery, McCrea & MacFarland, Belfast. . 15,647 4 8 
Workrooms, Board-room, &c. Mr. John Sutcliffe, Architect, | J. Young, Cranleigh, Surrey 2g DS Sasa aoe 
6 Roomfield Buildings, Todmorden. if Jowitt, "Rainhill : F : ~ MEQ 7S2 POE 
TULLAMORE. —Feb. 7.—For Additions to Methodist Chapel. | J- Dickson, St. Albans. =. .  . ~—«_-'14,235 0 0 
Mr. S. M‘Comar, 15 Lower Sackville Street, Dublin. Innes & Wood, Birmingham . . . ~ 113,733 © <9 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester . é : 5 2B 442 PROMS 

UXBRIDGE —Feb. 18.—For Machinery and Appliances for J. D. Gibbins, Leicester . ; : | 13,157 5 0 
nitees Sludge. Mr. J. Anstie, Engineer,9 Victoria Chambers, T. Small & Sons, Birmingham : ' : 13,124 ee 
G. Law, Kidderminster . : : ; « 13,018.40, FO 

WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 4.—For Erection of Hospital Out- F. oe Sheffield bil f : : - 2 A ee 16 5 
buildings, Caretakers House, &c., Sewage Scheme. Mr. J. Evans, Leicester . ’ J : ’ .) 12:99; 0.98 
William Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. iVae Ripley, Rotherham ; : Re eS re, 
WIGAN.—Feb. fr ror Cast-iron Socket Pipes (56 tons), W. MEATS, Nottingham (accepted) : . TE,bO0 14. 6 
Mr. H. Ackerley, Union Offices, Wigan. Engineer’s estimate so a ep TS Oucee mae 


Architects who have not 


Vast Economy, Durab!e, and Cheap. 


already received a copy | f ¢ 

of our Circular are par- Pe] Sets Firm, Cannot Fire, Inodorouz, and Light, 

ticularly requested to TW AWRG CEMENT 
S: 


Ysend for one. 


Prevents Radiation and Condensation. 
Increases Power. 


Unquestionably the Best Cover ay im use, 


» FLUSH TANK FITTINGS. 


ADVANTAGES. 


‘1. The internal tube being removable as § 
well as the outer one, access can readily be. 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


2. The filtings can be attached ¢o any ‘OR PLATED GOODS 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage -- WONT-TARNISH: WHEN COATED 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to’ A Real BR to Estate Agents, Householders, &c. 
the contractor. Sample Bottles, 1s. and 2s. each; 3d. extra per post. 


: : ‘Sole Makers :-SUTCLIFFE BROS., 
3. The outer tube being slipped over the BROOKSIDE WORKS, G~DLEY, MANCHESTER, 


inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 


same object is attained as if it were a fixture Hedland 2 ie 


all noise and vibration being avoided. 


NORTH BRITISH nono 
COMPANY, 


86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND 


i " Hy i 


Ah 


- BARTON & BALLARD, — 
83-inch. 2-inch, PATENTEES. 151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, Ww. 


: EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEOT 
Solid Drawn Lead Traps for the above. | LU Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.0, 
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BELFAST. x De eee | 
ht-iron Entrance Gates, Cut Stone Piers, and For Alterations and Additions to Shop, Clifton Street, for Mr. 
Fe eee Wood Vale Park, Belfast. i Thomas Morgan. Mr. JOHN H. PHILLIPS, Architect. 


MuscRAVE & Co., Limited (accepted) . £298 0 0 Quantities by Mr. F. Baldwin, Cardiff. 2 
W. Francis : : ‘ ‘ : of 1yt73. 15° O 
BRIGHTON. Es PE : E ‘ ‘ : ’ 2 © 3,000 Offlo 

for Laying 15-inch Cast-iron Socket and Spigot Pipes (5,200 D. te "it a as md vd 
Yards), with Bends, Branches, and other Irregulars, forthe | 7’ Ryans Se Cera ec. Tay es 
Brighton Town Council. 3 ; P ; ‘ : 2 RS =) 

T. Gough ; ‘ : : : : a #9207101 0 
Boyd, eee & has Walbrook, E.C. 2, (3500.0 <0 G. Smallridge . 1 RES BATES oh.0 
F. B. Bugbird, Enfie ee : : 4 Teggigtey, le xe. Ry 
W. H. Dearle, Chichester 213. 0.0 #)> RANSOM (accepted ) .°S” A Eas es = 10293 <Fains;0 
J. J. Robson, Elswick, Wanstead. ; oe F040 05 0 CARLTON. 
J. Harrison & Son, Brighton - . . + 41,049 © O/ For Sewerage Works, Carlton. | 
J. Aird & Sons, Lambeth... : ‘ we 1000..0. 0 BARRY (accepted) ame : ; £109 0 0 
H. W. Gould, Southall 3 p : : é 975 90 O Saven<Tendersi arenes ; 
W. Homewood, eee ; Bi : : oa o-0 : Paving. 
J. Ainscombe, Brighton . : 3 : Vie) 1 @ 7 = © 
as riiron (accipeed e180 0,|. NEELYS (accepied) «co teremede 191 14 (0 

BROMLEY. CASTLECARROCK. 

For 9-inch Pipe Sewer (4,802 feet) and Works in Connection | For Restoration of St. Peter’s Church, Castlecarrock. Mr. 
for the Bromley (Kent) Guardians. Mr. G. B. CARLTON, WILLIAM MARSHALL, Architect, Nawortb, Cumberland. 
C.E., Engineer; Beckenham. Accepted Tenders. ‘ 

James & Wood, Birmingham. . . -£979 15 0 Stephenson, Brampton, joiner . : : L215 los 
C. Dickinson, London . . . . s- 922, TO" © Gill, Ainstable, mason . ; : . : ~ ST234I0 0 
W. Harris,Camberwell . . - + + 87014 3 Ormerod, Carlisle, plasterer . . . «. 565 0 
E. Price, Hayes . . . . . . - 859 11 10 Musgrave, Brampton, slater ‘ g SOS 3 SRO 
G. Ossenton, Erith . . - Se 7037 OO Penfold, Brampton, painter. oe ley Sey £1128 40.40 
Hunt & Co.. : . . . . . - 745 5 8 Jamieson, Brampton, plumber . : : OE 2osiOreO 
Marriott Bros. . 4 : . : ‘ 5 Get @& © 

J. Jackson, Enfield. : : : ; a 700763: FENNY STRATFORD. 
A. Palmer, Birmingham . J f ; . 709 19 5 For Alterations, Additions, and Repairs to the National Schools 
Streeter, Croydon : : ‘ : : Sy 7OO! K, i7 at Fenny Stratford, for the School Board. Mr. FREDERICK 
J. Dixon & Co., St. Albans . : F : gLOQGFI2 3 GOTTO, Architect, Leighton Buzzard. 

Mowlem & Co., Westminster. ; : oo2 7.0. 0 A. Mills, Heath, Leighton Buzzard . ‘ . £439 10 oO 
j. & W. Woodham, Sydenham . ; : . 663 9 6, E. George, Woburn Sands . : ; 3 an 425.100 
j. Cardus, Acton. é : : : 5 (dey C) T. Page, Banbury : é : : : A? 3EO 
E. & W. Iles, Wimbledon . : ‘ ‘ OOL da 3 H. Edwards, Egginton : ‘ ; : se 4OGe Oe O 
Hill & Co., Plymouth . : 2 3 ’ 2n0590.6 0 J. F. Warren, Fenny Stratford . Z ‘ » 363.°0..0 
Mayo, Brixton. : 5 : ; , me640 18) 0 G. Garside, Leighton Buzzard . : : «? 9352n10%-'0 
PEILL & SON, Bromley (accep/ec ) d ‘ pa O33 519 David Cook, Leighton Buzzard . A : s 1347e10" O 
Marshall, Brighton : : ; : S708 0-1 0 H. W. Welsh, Fenny Stratford . : : A Sy ey Xe) 
Engineer’s estimate. ‘ FOQ"NOMO TUTT BrRos., Leighton Buzzard (accepted ) . 32 3a ON O 


HOLDEN & CO.’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN & CO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 58.W. 
TIMMOVABLE 


4°. 11 PRIZE MEDALS, 


Being the ONLY and HIGHEST Awards for 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 


(W. DUFFY’S PATENT), 
*<<Tmmovable Aeme.” 


M. C. DUFFY & SON, 


Vy ¥ Vel | Y LIMITED, 
WOOD -BLOCK FLOORING. Chief Office: 66 Storks Road, London, 8.E. 
YE] SPECIALITE WIEDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 
}, CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George’s Works, WORCESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: 31 Victoria Buildings, 
‘ Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 
ly 34a Albert Embankment, scene MANCHESTER. 


LAMBETH, S.E. } T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, EC. 
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CANNOCK,. ; GLASGOW. 
For Building Latindry, Stable, &c., at the Union Workhouse, | For Steel Shafting for Driving Machinery at the International 
Cannock. Mr. J. R. VEALL, Architect, Wolverhampton. Exhibition, and Steam Pipes for Conveying Steam from 
Highest tender . ; ; ‘ uvaaiiio 0 Boilers to Steam- worked Machines. 


KESSON & CAMPBELL, Parkhead, Glasgow ‘accepted ). 


Henry Gough, Wolverhampton . : : Wang? 0 0 
Twelve tenders received. GRERTDAND. 
FELIXSTOWE. For Construction of Reservoir, Greetland. Messrs. HORSFALL 

For Erection of a Residence on Hamilton Terrace, for the Rev. & WILLIAMS, Surveyors, Halifax. 

M. Washington. Mr. E. F. BissHopp, Architect and | Brook & Son, Halifax (accepted) .  . .f290°0 © 
Diocesan Surveyor, Ipswich. 
= WARD, Felix Renee. HORNCASTLE. ; 
THOMAS WARD, Felis (gue iaon For New Cemetery Works, Horncastle. Mr, BELLAMY, Archi- 
FROvInN Ge eta tect, Lincoln. 

For Building Hotel and Stabling, Frodingham. Mr. E. W. Hatchiffe. Horncastle ; ; : é £1,782' 0 0 
FAREBROTHER, F.R.I.B A, Architect, Grimsby. Quanti- Wright, Lificoln : é gl bg 
Pigs te ie Watson: ra Sherwin, Boston > : PMG Pe gy 1d lr, ee 

Fred. Grant, Cleethorpes iii aaver- pas + | Waller & Kensman, Horncastle 1,659 0 o 
Geo. Dent, Brigg . « ° WME ae ee or Crosby & Sons, Lincoln... 1,658 0 oO 
F. Southern, Hull ASR) CARA A Hobson, Hogsthorpe ee ee 
Roebuck & Cooxman, Grimsby : ; oF 3,000 FO wo Hel Woméastle } Let Soe 
J. M. Thompson & Sons, Louth. ; 7 3989 ome) Baines & Hardy, Clifton. é : ; eqn! 
J. Kendall, Hull : ; ; : oot eae J. M. Harrison, Lincoln . : : . «. 1407-0) Le 
I: Marrows, Grimsby : ; : A MAG ORILIT 4 Rr eta 

. Holt, Scunthor et . ‘ : ; REZIOAOVI 4 : 
7 eee mae : ‘ : : ; 3,910 o o/} For Building House in Birkby Hall Road, Huddersfield. Mr. 
J. White, Grimsby é : : ehh OOK Oe J. BERRY, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 
Willford & Baniton, Scunthorpe ei ; aes DOOIEO, (O Accepted Tenders. 
Althron & Gill, Doncaster : ; : 33 S3r700n 0; <0 Law, Stead & Son, Hillhouse, excavator and mason. 
Geo. Jackson & Son, Hull : esi O Batley & Wilkinson, Duke Street, carpenter and joiner. 
W. Barns, Bradford . : 2 RUSS SRR SCL h MRT ho) J. H. Taylor & Co., Macaulay Street, plumber and glazier. 
J. Chapman, Grimsby SD0tuG —O ip Robinson & Son, Marsh, plasterer. 
B. WorRTLEY, Doncaster (accepted) . 2.450. 20. © J. Lunn, High Street, painter. 


HEMEL HEMPSTED. W. E. Jowitt, John William ’Street, slater. 


For Building Post Office, Hemel Hempsted. Mr. Wm. ISLE OF WIGHT. 
HUCKVALE, Architect, Tring. ar oa by the Architect. | For Making Portland Cement Concrete Blocks and Building 


Miskin, St. Albans . F ; E Zh Gh OC) On Sea Groyne, Sandown, Isle of Wight. Mr. E. ‘HUMPUREYS: 
J. Payne, Hemel Hempsted . ; 5 1,475 0 oO General Surveyor of Highways. 

Turner & Co., Watford -. ; : : PTAs! =O. 6 F. Bevis, Southampton : ; ‘ : £730 oeme) 
G. J. Waterman, Watiord : : é Pe 305 OO OFM Bulle Son, Cowes. ‘ : ; ; 369 0 oO 
E. Horn, Hemel Hempsted . HINZ8O)\-a © W. Dash, St. Helens . 5 : ; : . 285) Bae 
WM. SEAR, Hemel Hempsted (accepted). TaLBcor oO oO R. Griffin, Brading =. ; : : ; > »283i'E ae 
Cooper & Gol , Aylesbury . : SPT 3AS ~ Oo F. Haydn, Yaverland . : i : : . £278 4 
Fincher & Smith, Tring. : : ; 213800 oO J. BARTON, Hyde * 198 0 oO 
C. Monk, Hemel Hempsted : : 3 v2 19,327 34 6 * Accepted at meeting in ‘the Guildhall, February I, when 
D. Cook, Leighton . ; : ‘ < - 1,315 O O1| estimates were also submitted, 

CONRTTRACTORS TO EX.IVE. CGOvV Bee 
den ch Many a HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS— MEDALS AWARDED FO APEX. 
a THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, &e. Is ‘ ' 


fo admitted to be the best ever put before the 

Ny Public. Can be adapted to apy kind 
"INU 6 of window. Size and height cf 
8 window no object. 


CFE, From 4/3 each. 


THE APEX is wore AN 
with a rod or endless cord. = | 


It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either 
top or battom,inwards or 
outwards; no cutting away 
of frame required. When | 
é worked with a rod is most i 

efficient for Public Buildings, as the key can be a 
le 


ci ry i | 
‘| 
| | 


loose. For Price Lists, Illustrations, and Testi- MH | 
monials, write as below. | 
For Continuous and other Lights, Estimates given. 


al pain if a : a 
Bangor, N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. ! / . | 
S £1nS,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silent —— 
various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top parts of windows, and in every case 
they gave satisfaction. 
hey are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are 
quite stnpie and workable in their action, I prefer them to eat other that I have seen or 
used for the sete mentioned purposes._I remain, yours obedientl yas , 
Messrs. W.& R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Archies 


i) s li Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. — 4 

Vl i) i | | W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and 
I Ins M Titres Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 

vO PARK ROAD, BRADFORD ; ; 235 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W. Ca 


HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. 


NO CUTTING is OF scilelt REQUIRED, 


——s 
=———4 


. ~ 
\ | Wie \ oo hs 


HI Nil 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CAREFULLY WORKED OUT. TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS, BRADFORD.” 7 
J. & H. LAND, 93 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G. 
(ESTABLISHED 1862.) (Facing District Ry. and Cannon St. 5.07 Se { 
NON-ARSENICAL SANITARY WALL~PAPERS: — 
NEW SPECIALITIES! im | 
GOLDEN-LUSTRE SILK PAPERS. MICA OR TALC GROUND 
| — RAISED FLOCKS. LEATHERS. LINCRUSTA. a 
, PATTERN MARK, Special Loan Books and Books for General Use, to Architects and Contractors, on application. Liberal Trade Discount. 
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ISLE OF WIGHT —continued. : 
For Widening and other Works in Gunvill Lane, Carisbrook, 
Isle of Wight. Mr. J. HAYNEs, SS 


Ww. Jackson, Yarmouth. ‘h B208"0 oO 
J. Bull & Son, Cowes . 240. Gg 5 
J. Barton, Ryde . 167 0'O 
G. Jenkins, Newport . 67 00 
J. Kingswell, Calbourn 42" 688 
J. Alexander, Newport : Boro CG 
F, COKER, Newport (accepted) Tayo" O 


KIRKHEATON. 


For Building Cemetery Chapel and Entrance Gates, for the 
Architect, 


Kirkheaton Burial Board. 
9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 


Accepted Tenders. 

S. D. Crowther, Linthwaite, excavator and mason. 
E. Brook & Son, Moldgreen, carpenter and joiner. 
George Slater, King Street, plumber and glazier. 
W. Whittaker, Dalton, plasterer, 

James Oates, West Parade, painter. 

W. E. Jowitt, John William Street, slater. 


J. BERRY, 


LLANFIHANGEL. 
For Reseating, &c., of Chapel. Mr. JOHN H. PHILLIPs, 


Cardiff, Architect. 
B. Jenkins, Brecon. : : 5 . #6100) 0 0 
B. Pritchard, Llangorse et Go 04, O 
B. Williams, Trifenion ; ; : ¥50)0:0 
W. JONES, Talgarth (accepted) . . 140 0 0 


ORPINGTON. 
For Additions and Alterations to Shop, Orpington, Kent, for 
Mr. J. Edmed. Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, A.R.I.B.A., 
Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and 


Orpington. 
Hewett : a ° : : ‘ PL ALG OD 
Somerford & Son : : : Oy On O 
Laslett : : , ‘ P é 30420 6 
Knight A f sen ie i . RST (OS 
Owen * ‘ ; : a : eX, Mie Ke) 
Wood . : Bi Oy tO 
Bowers 315, O40 
TREADWELL (accepted ) 297,1 0% 0 


THBATH STON 


Head (Offices: 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


LONDON. 
For various Alterations and Additions at No. 254 Earl’s Court 
Messrs. MORLEY & LETTS, 
Architects, 185 Earl’s Court Road, S.W. 


Gardens, South Kensington. 


Walter Nash, Kensington 
NES Kearley, Kensington : 
Toten & Sons, South Kensington : 

W. H. Smith, Walham Green é d : 
H. Smith & SON, Wetherly Terrace, Earl's 


Court (accepted y 


‘ Sie LAL Tog 

3 1,039 
1,030 
1,028 


Oo000 


12) 


953 


For Execution of Works for the School tard 


Globe Terrace, Hackney. 


J. W. Roy S183 s6OTLO 
Hale & Twitchen 175 0 o 
J. & Co Bowyer 3017.5 oo 
S. W. Hawkins .. 165. 0 o 
W. F. Russell 57h OC 
B.C Fo a Wood. 56 fou-0 
G. Barker 146 Io o 
J. Holland . it Ser Ae! 
W. A. Gibbs 143 00 
E, Lake 142, @ O 
Norris & Luke 129 0 0 
Saffron Fill. 
Goo. Pritehbard 39 18 Oo 
Davis Bros. 5 88) Ber @ 
Williams & Son. 35 0 o 
Smith Bros. oY TOS 
E. H. Sarjeant 34 I0 oO 
Monteith Road, Tower 
Hamlets. 
G. R. Earsdon TiOmeO 40 
T. Cruwys . LIO, 9-0 
Hale & Twitchen 106 o o 
J. W. Roy . Oy 5 © 
Knapp Road, Tower flamlets. 
S. W. Hawkins Miley (@) Ie 
J. Webb. 1iGXey fey" Xo) 
Fock. 5. Wood. 12 jan. OO 
Davis Bros. . Bee toy Wo 
Hale & Twitchen 1209 0 o 
J. Holland . FM keh Meseme: 
| King Bros:ség Co. 118 Oo 0 
| W. A. Gibbs TO Qi O 
B. E. Reed . TOS OQ 0 


BAT EZ. 


Chief Offices “QOLITE, BATH.” 
and Quarries ’ u 
London Office, “ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone 


‘BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
-WINSLEY GROUND. 
“MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


THE BATH 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 


Isaac Sumsion. 
Corsham Bath Stone Co., 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


R. J. Marsh 
Limited. 
S. R. Noble. 


from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


& Co., 


Ld. Stone Bros., Limited, 


STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, EATEN 


High Street, Bromley. 


J. Holland . PAGES Re! 
King Bros. & Co. 162 o 
F.& F.J.Wood. 160 o 
W. A. Gibbs 149 oO 
J. W. Roy el 4 7O 
Hale & Twitchen 145 0o 


Earl Street, Greenwich. 


Holding & Son 20812 
W. Harris . 26 Io 
FE, Johnson, ip + .in26 0 
G. Pitchford PERIL 

Northey Street, Tower 

flamlets, 

F..& F.. J. Wood’. -144. to 
B. E. Reed:. II9 oO 
Atherton & Latta 109 o 
QO. Dawson,..7 4.5; 193.10 
N. Richards 90 oO 
G. Barker S2a00 


Sumner Road, Lambeth. 


H..L. Holloway ;1_.4320 
G. Groom &. Sons 25 10 
C..Goad > Na gg ee, 
J. W. Roy 21 Io 
G. B. Ash wx SiO 
Brunswick Road, Tower 
Hamlets. 
G. Limnaai: eerie, tase) 
B. E. Reed . QI oO 
Atherton & Latta 87 0o 
J. Holland . 83.0 
T. Cruwys . 69 15 
J. T. Robey 68 o 


LONDON DEPOTS. 
G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


Paddington. 


L.& 8S. W.R. Station, 
Nine Elms, 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK. 
UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 
SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 


PROMPT DISPATCH, 


Sere. 


ee 


“ENRICHED” MOULDING 


Suitable for Architectural Purposes. 


Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the _Patentees 
and Sole Manufacturers, 


OHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, **=m035 


(Registered 


Design.) 


aS SZ 


oooo°o 


oo0o00 0 9000 0 1076507050 (2) 


oo000 


Ooo00000 


FIRMS, Lt. 


BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 


8 


: PLYMOUTH. 

For Fitting-up Buffet Bar, Ladies’ Cloak Room, Lavatory, and 
other Work at St. James’s Hall, Plymouth, for St. James’s 
Hall Co., Limited, Plymouth. Mr. Jas. HARVEY, M.S.A., 

_ Architect, Plymouth.. Quantities supplied 
£166 }40,"E0 


SAMUEL ROBERTS, Plymouth (accepted ) 
) Six tenders received. 


ROSEHEARTY. 
For Additions to Public Schools, Rosehearty. Messrs. ELLIS 
& WILSON, Architects, 34 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 
‘ Alex. Shand, Sandhaven, mason. 
Joseph Blake, Newpitsligo, carpenter, painter, and glazier. 
Wm. Hutcheon, Rosehearty, slater. 
Low & Barrie, Fraserburgh, plasterer. 
Thos. Armstrong, Fraserburgh, plumber. 
Total amount of contracts, £490 55. 
Number of school places added, 128. 
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NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


The Ducker Portable Houses. — We have pleasure im 
drawing attention to the ingenious wooden buildings—the 
Ducker portable houses—which, although a comparatively 
recent patent, has obtained a strong footing in this country. 
The idea is that a house, suitable for a hospital or a barrack- 
room ora contractor’s building, can be erected by two men in 
two hours, without the use of hammer or nails, and requiring 
no special knowledge on the part of the workmen. They are 
simply made in sections (which open and close for facility of 
transportation), the parts of which lock into each other, and all 
are interchangeable. There are six double sections on each 
side. The framework is strong, but light, and is covered on the 
outside with a material called leather-board, and an inch below 
in the inside with a similar but lighter material. The floor is 
made in sections, which key into the sides of the building, and 
is 8 inches above the ground, dampness being thus impossible. 
Excellent heating and ventilation is applied, and every con- 
venience. The result is an admirable house for lightness, 
durability, and quick construction, and, we understand, at a 
price which will compare with that of an ordinary horticultural 
building. We have inspected an assortment of these houses, 
and can speak in high praise of their artistic finish and com- 
We hope in an issue in which we have more space 
at our disposal to give illustrations and more details of the 
Ducker portable house. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Chilmark and Wardour stone was used in the erection 
of St. Thomas’s Seminary, Hammersmith, illustrated in Zhe 
Architect of December 13 last. The stone, which has stood 
the weather for fifteen years, is in excellent condition. 

A SANATORIUM has been erected at Eastbourne. It is 
fitted throughout with the most improved sanitary and ventila- 
ting appliances, Boyle’s self-acting air-pump ventilators being 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER CO., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘ Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘*‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
Street, London. 


RYDE. 
For Pumping Engine, Hydraulic Pumps, and Boilers at 
Knighton. 
S. Owens & Co., London . - £9,880 0 © | pleteness. 
R. Daglish & Co., St. Helens «) 4,005 , On.0 
R. Hornsby & Sons, Grantham 4,440 0 O 
The Lilleshall Co., Oakengates 3,969 Oo oO 
Vosper & Co., Portsmouth : 3-050 On.O 
J. Watt & Co, London . . ; . Fitnc Hlele neta’) 
THE GLENFIELD Co., Kilmarnock (accefted) . 2,960 0 Oo 
Engine Houses, &c. 
T. Sibley, Ryde : 3 . f 2,010 10 oO 
W. & H. Simmonds, Brading . 1055 16080 
H. Jenkins, Ryde. , : 1,896 Io oO 
J. Whitewood, Ryde. 1,894 0 Oo 
Griffin, Brading 1,075) 100 
Morgan, Southampton 1,848 o o| used. 
T. Jenkins, Newport : 1;814,).0-%G 
G. Hayles, Shanklin d 1,656 0 Oo 
T. Saunders, Ryde . : < 634050 MnO 
W. Newman, Ryde . 1,598 O Oo 
MEADER, Ryde (accepied ) 1,595 0 O 
C. Thomas & Son, West Cowes 1,589 0 O 
J. Ball & Son, West Cowes 1,487 If 6 
SPRAGUE & CoO. MELBOURNE 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Brits oF QvanritiEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


_ SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


GENTLEMAN who has 


A 


in Exhibition work, who is arranging to attend the 
Melbourne Exhibition, is prepared to take charge of the 
Exhibits of any good English House, 
permitted to Proprietors of this Paper. 


Address, 979, “ Architect” Office, 175 Strand, W.C. 


EXHIBITION. 


large and varied experience 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


Re.erene’s are 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of EstTatxs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CertiricaTe Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
reeeipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracur’s Tanres, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


AND 
192 Fleet St., London, IMRAY’S 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PATENT 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
JOHN BOARD & CO,, 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 

‘bs. to the 14 in. by 1} in., and 
‘8 guaranteed to pass tests of 
» “Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground). 


LONDON, 


S.E 


Bricks, Bath Bricker, Dra‘n Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, wear BRIDGWATER. 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


oe de a ee ee 
‘Ree G CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


see2ees 


POPSSSCOSOSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSHSSOSOSSOSOOOOSD 


SIMPLEX TAD 
) GLAZING 


No Special Contract Required, 
NNO ZINc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD, 


LLLP PPL S LL SL SL LSD LIL SSS 


GROVER & Co. (Ximited), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * * 
SOSOSOCSSCOPSOSCECSCOCSCS OSES EOEEEH 


a XXXVUI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


landsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. price 12s. 6d, 
Office ; 175 Strand, London W.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD DUNBALL.” 


Remington Standard Type-Wniter. 


EAD 


The King of Type-writers ; the most Hn Ds and most durable 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10,000 sold last year, and sale? 
increasing. ‘Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Goveri- 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers, 
and “ All sorts and conditions of men.”’ 

Apply for Price List and Particulars to Sole London Office, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
LOO Gracechurch Sireet, E.C. 


JENKS &WOOD 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s.and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, © 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C- 
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JOEL ELECTRIC LIGHT SYSTEM, 


The illustrations show a novel and eminently practical form of 
dynamo, the invention of Mr. Henry F. Joel, A.M.IC.E., 
whose electric light lamp has been so well known for many 
years past. Its general construction is readily seen from the 
illustration. There are two vertical field magnets with very 
massive cores made of wrought-iron, carefully chosen and 
annealed. These are bridged across at the top and bottom by 
heavy iron poles, moulded in selected cast-iron. The coils 
are wound on a bobbin or sleeve, and can be easily taken off. 
The special feature of this dynamo is the construction of the 


— 


ii 


i 


ill 


INE ja | 


i 


Side view of Dynamo, showing commutator, &c. 


armature. It is built up of sections or groups of laminated 
iron plates of segmental shape, which are punched or stamped 
out of the best Swedish iron. The complete sections interlock 
and fit each other, and are fastened by bolts (also insulated) to 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


ve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
-1s.6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelvye-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


J/HAINES & CO, 


(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


PAPERHANGINGS — 


the end of spokes, made of non-magnetic material, and thus 
form the rim of a wheel armature. The insulated wire coils 
are separately wound on a lathe or otherwise (this is a special 
feature of the invention), and are then threaded on the core 
sections ; should a coil become damaged the core section is 
taken out and the coil slipped off, and a new one quickly put in 
its place. The whole machine is thoroughly well made both 


electrically and mechanically, and has a guaranteed efficiency 
Many of these machines are in practical 


of over 90 per cent. 


Segment of coils from armature, 


Armature with segment of coils removed, 
and single armattre coil. 


showing pulley on end of axis. 


, daily use, and some excellent testimonials have been given after 


some years’ use. We are of opinion that this dynamo is me- 
chanically very perfect, and suitable for use in, private houses. 
Messrs. Henry F. Joel & Co, of 3t Wilson Street, Finsbury, 


_ London, E.C., supply and fit these dynamos, and also manu- 


facture all the various apparatus, switches, meters, wires, &c.,. 
necessary for an electric light installation. Their improved 
Pilsen-Joel arc lamps are fitted in the large hall of the Law 
Courts, where they have given great satisfaction to the authori- 
ties ; also at the Victoria Station, London University, Admiralty, 
&c., &c. Messrs. Joel have fitted the Apothecaries Hall, 
London, throughout with electric light, the drawing office, Royal 
Gun Factory, and many mills, factories, and private residences. 
They have recently wired the Empire Theatre with 500 incan- 
descence lamps, and other places in the neighbourhood— 
Hatchett’s Hotel, Messrs. Hill & Sons, Bond Street, &c., and 
they make it of the first importance, and absolutely necessary 
that the work should be done thoroughly and well, with the 
best materials only. The great experience Mr. Joel has had 


New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Sunveyine List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


a a made in 
orough 
TRAD mark all colours 
Cure for ? : 
Damp Walls £ and 
and is colourless. 


ASILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL KEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


HOT WATER OR STEAM, 


LOW-PRESSURE APPARATUS. 


Efficiency Guaranteed. 


HENRY WALKER & SON, 


GALLOWGATE IRONWORKS, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CONTRACTS. 


t 
gee LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
| Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
) we, Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
€ Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
| Government Departments. cn ;' , = 


MANUFACTURERS, 
A9 Bread Street, Cannon Street, 


A large collection of Choice [ I i p 0 Hl 
a 


ea vila ceigs ines 

Supplied. 

LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 
DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 
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after seventeen years’ constant practical work, insures the 
thorough scientific and workmanlike carrying out of the firm’s 
work in this department. We understand Messrs. H. F. Joel & Co. 
have established successful agencies in Australia and Japan. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


A THEATRE ordinance has been prepared by the Building 
Department in Chicago, for the City Council, being a series of 
regulations for the purpose of securing the public safety. 
The ordinance concludes with the following clause, that “ The 
lessee, owner, manager or agent of any theatre, opera house, 
public hall or other place of amusement, either one or each one 
of them, shall be liable to a fine of 5 dols. for each and every 
ticket sold or given away for any one performance, or for each 
and every person allowed as spectator to enter such theatre, 
opera house, public hall or other place of amusement beyond 
that number allowed by said commissioner of buildings and 
fire marshal, and as shown upon the diagrams of each floor and 
gallery, and a further fine of 100 dols. for opening such place 
of amusement without a license, and a still further fine of 
1oo dols. in each and every case for allowing or permitting 
obstruction of whatever kind or nature by persons, camp stools, 
chairs or otherwise, in any aisle, passage-way, stairway, foyer 
or lobby upon any floor or gallery, in any box or balcony, 
during the time such theatre, opera house, public hall or other 
place of amusement is open to the public. The above fines in 
each ease shall be for the first offence, and double the amount 
of such fines in each case for the second offence and each sub- 
sequent offence.” 


THE subject of the Prince of Wales Royal Theatre, South- 
ampton, came before the magistrates last week. The altera~ 


tions required by the magistrates have been stopped by the | 


death of the owner of the theatre, Mr. Sefton Parry, and cannot 
be proceeded with till the will has been proved and the 
executors empowered to act. Plans by Mr. Skelton are ready 
prepared. The Mayor said he could only express the hope 
that, in the interests of the lessees as well as those of the 
magistrates and the general public, the work would be pro- 
ceeded with as quickly as possible. 

THE directors of the Aberdeen Theatre Company, in view 


of the outlay on structural alterations, have recommended the 
payment of a dividend of 4 per cent. out of the past year’s 


revenue. The cost of the alterations, it is put down, will 
probably amount to 750/. The alterations will necessitate 
taking a shop out of the present occupier’s hands for the con- 
struction of an additional exit. : 

A SPECIAL session of the Edinburgh Justices of the Peace 
was held on Friday week, when a renewal of license was granted 
to the Waverley Hall. On the application for a renewal for the 
St. Mary’s Street Hall, Mr. Henry Christie raised the question of 
inadequacy of exits. He said it did not matter how many exits 
they might desire to attach to any of these places of amuse- 
ment, for there was always this to be remembered, thr’ when- 
ever the house was filled to the door these exits were piuctically 
useless because the passages were blocked up. He thought it 
might be taken into consideration that when these houses were 
licensed it should be only to contain a certain number, so that 
the passages would be kept clear, and that in the event of 
danger there would be free egress. The Lord Provost replied 
that intimation had been sent to the burgh engineer to look 
after this. Councillor Colston said he thought this was a 
matter with which the Justices themselves ought to deal. The 
burgh engineer had only to see that the accesses were correct, 
but he understood that the point raised was this, that some- 
times when there was a pressure to get into any place of amuse- 
ment—and this was applicable also to theatres—chairs were 
brought in, and the passages were filled up. The question 
was whether the Justices should not lay down a rule that 
there should be no blocking up of the passages, and 
that the audience be confined entirely to the sitting room. 
Mr. Campbell, the clerk, informed the Justices that one of the 
rules under which the licenses were granted was that all 
approaches, staircases, and passages be kept entirely free from 
obstruction, and that any seat, whether movable or otherwise, 
should not be permitted in any of the passages in that portion 
of the building set apart for the spectators. Councillor Kinloch 
Anderson asked whether the Justices had any jurisdiction over 
other meetings held in these halls, for this application was 
simply for a theatrical license. St. Mary’s Street Hall was 
very often used for other meetings, and then it was often 
crowded. The Lord Provost replied that they had no juris- 
diction as Justices in such cases. They could enforce these 
rules as far as the theatres are concerned. Councillor 
Robertson asked if, such being the case, the Justices had not 
the power to inflict a fine on the managers of the Theatre Royal 
for crowding some of the passages of the theatre the other 
night. Councillor M‘Lachlan: We have no power over that 
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‘theatre. Councillor Colston pointed out that Mr. M‘Lachlan 
was mistaken, as it was in their power to make a representa- 
‘tion to the proper quarter, and any complaint would be 
-attended to. The license for St. Mary’s Street Hall was then 
granted. 


MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AAT the last ordinary meeting on the 24th ult., Mr. A. H. Davies 
Colley (president) in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. Geo. 
E. Statham, of Nottingham and Matlock, entitled, ‘“‘ Notes on 
Building Stones.” The subject was fully treated, and opened 
‘by a description of the composition and general characteristics 
‘common to all building stones, with a statement of the qualities 
necessary for resisting the action of corrosive and other de- 
structive agents in the atmosphere. The various classes were 
then considered in detail, and over ninety samples of stone— 
principally from the Midland counties—were submitted for 
inspection, and particulars of the quarries and beds were given. 
The stones selected were chiefly such as are or might be used 
in the Manchester district. For external work preference was 
given to the sandstones, and especially the finer millstone grits 
of Derbyshire and Yorkshire as being most durable, and con- 
- taining the smallest percentage of constituents that can be 
decomposed. It was mentioned that decay is not altogether to 
be attributed to atmospheric action. It is frequently accelerated 
by neglect in selecting the best beds and the setting of stone 
otherwise than upon its natural bed. The means of deter- 
mining the “quarry bed” of various classes of stone were 
explained, and it was strongly urged that for important stone 
buildings a competent man should be placed at the quarries to 
ensure the best stone being sent. A short discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. J. S. Hodgson, J. D. Mould Schofield, and the 
chairman took part, and a vote of thanks to Mr. Statham for 
his valuable paper was carried by acclamation. 


COUNTERFEIT CHUBBS. 


ON Saturday, in the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
_ Justice, before Mr. Justice Kay, Mr. Bunting, on behalf of 
Chubb & Sons Lock and Safe Company, applied for an‘order 
making the injunction against Withers & Co. formerly granted 
perpetual. Mr. Bunting stated that the injunction originally 
granted was to restrain the defendants from selling safes, locks, 
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All Goods for Export are CAREFULLY PaCKED IN CARTOON Boxgs, and dis- SG 
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and keys marked with the name of “‘ Chubb” that were not of 
Chubb’s manufacture. Defendants did not put in an appear- 
ance, and he therefore asked that the injunction be made 
perpetual, and that defendants be ordered to pay the costs. 
He further asked for a disclosure of the unlawful goods defend- 
ants had in their possession, and an account of all profits. The 
first defendant was the maker of the locks, carrying on business 
at Birmingham, and, though an infant, he was represented by 
his guardian. The second defendant was an auctioneer at 
Hartlepool, and acted as agent to the first defendant. 

Mr. Justice Kay remarked that he was doubtful about grant- 
ing an account, though he could grant damages. 

Mr. Bunting said the plaintiff company did not expect to get 
anything from the defendants, but what they really desired was 
an inspection of the defendants’ books, which would enable 
them to discover the fraudulent agents, of whom they believed 
there were many, and an account would enable the plaintiff 
company to obtain this information. 

Mr. Justice Kay thought that, as defendants had not chosen 
to appear, he might grant an account, and he accordingly made 
the order in the terms asked for. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


MEssrs. LAWSON & TURNBULL are exhibiting a collection of 
sanitary appliances. This firm, the Aderdeen Press says, are 
agents in Aberdeen and the north for the sale of the various 
appliances which are made by Messrs. Shanks & Co., of Barr- 
head, near Glasgow. The Messrs. Shanks, who now take a 
leading position amongst manufacturers of such goods, stocked 
the showroom nearly two years ago, but so rapid has been the 
advance and improvement in their manufactures that it was 
found necessary to bring north an entirely new collection. The 
most handsome of the exhibits is certainly the “ Eureka” bath, 
which is constructed in an elaborate manner. By a combina- 
tion of five ingenious arrangements those using the bath*can 
have at their will a spray, douche, shower, plunge, or sitz bath. 
The Eureka is fitted up with mahogany enclosure, and, owing 
to its semicircular shape at the end, the water is not allowed to 
pass: the sides, while the bather has plenty of room to turn 
round. This exhibit took the gold medal at the Health 
Exhibition in London, and at other exhibitions has been 
granted silver medals, the highest award in thesection. There 
is a splendid display of plunge baths in various styles, enamelled 
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and finished on the outside in such a manner as to obviate the 
necessity of wooden enclosures. The firm do an immense 
business in this line, and have sold about 40,000 of their plunge 
baths. The lavatories shown are of great variety, several new 
features being introduced. The oblong basin, a new shape, is 
a decided improvement, because, though using less water, they 
have more surface than the old round and oval-shaped basins. 
Another style is the “Citizen,” fitted up with indiarubber plug, 
contained in a recess at the back of the basin. These lava- 
tories are enclosed in walnut and mahogany stands, with tile 
back and mirror. A decided novelty is the “ folding lavatory,” 
which, when closed, presents the appearance of a neat mahogany 
or walnut box, projecting only about 9 inches from the wall. 
By opening the front part of the box, a handsome basin is 
brought down, and immediately a supply of water rushes into 
it. The arrangement is a most ingenious one, and the lavatory 
is admirably adapted for offices and other places where there is 
little room. A large variety of closets is shown. One of these 
is Shanks’s patent closet and supply cistern combined, which, 
while avoiding the noise and complications of overhead cisterns, 
is equally satisfactory. There are also the “Tubal” and 
“Citizen” closets, both of which possess advantages peculiar 
to themselves. The Messrs. Shanks recently fitted up 1,000 of 
the Citizen closets in the Rothschild’s model dwellings in 
London. The invention and improvement of sanitary fittings 
and appliances are a commendable and important work, and the 
exhibitors are to be complimented on the success of their efforts 
in that direction. The firm have the advantage of making the 
whole of the enamel, cabinet, and metal fittings in their own 
premises, and their goods are well worthy the attention of 
architects, builders, house proprietors, shipowners, and others. 


EXHAUST VENTILATORS. 


THE patent induced-current fixed ventilators of Mr. W. P. 
Buchan, sanitary and ventilating engineer, Glasgow, stand in 
the front rank of wind-acting ventilating appliances. They are 
in satisfactory use for the ventilation of churches, schools, 
halls, houses, prisons, &c., throughout the kingdom. They are 
made in various styles, both plain and ornamental. The 
diagrams show = No. 1 plain ventilator, as used for placing 
upon the outlet ventilating pipes, of soil-pipes, drains and 
sewers, &c., and a No. 12 ornamental ventilator in position 
upon the roof of a church or hall, &c. Experiments made with 


Mr. Buchan’s fixed ventilators showed that, with the wind as 
the motive power, a good fixed exhaust ventilator was better. 
than a movable one, and had the further advantage of not being 
liable to get out of order. It is claimed for them that they are 


No. 12, 


the least liable to down-araught, and the most powerful in 
exhaust power of any wind ventilators in the market. 

In connection with these ventilators Mr. Buchan has lately 
introduced the use of self-acting valve-boxes, which, while pre- 
venting any attempt at down-draught, allow the action of the 
ventilators to be easily seen. 
been introduced into a large number of churches and schools, &c. 


At the request of some of his architectural and other customers, 


Mr. Buchan has drawn up a formula for calculating the neces- 
sary sizes of the ventilating pipes and ventilators to be used 
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upon various styles of buildings. This formula will be found 
upon the illustrated catalogues of his ventilators. 


MEASUREMENT OF TIMBER CARGOES. 


JUDGMENT has been given in the Small Debt Court, Glasgow, 
by Sheriff Scott Moncrieff in a case of measuring timber 
cargoes. The Sheriff said:—This action has arisen out of a 
dispute between the captain of a foreign vessel, which recently 
arrived with a cargo of timber at the port of Grangemouth, and 
the consignees, timber merchants in that port, relating to the 
measurement of the timber. The usual, although not invariable, 
practice in Grangemouth is to have a measurement made at 
the joint expense of the merchant and the captain by a private 
sworn measurer—by “private” I mean a measurer not attached 
to the Custom House. The merchants preferred a private 
individual, The result has been that there are presented to the 
court two measurements, one by David Brown, sworn measurer, 
bringing out a cargo of 474 18'5oth loads, and the other 
certified by the collector of H.M.’s Customs as a true copy 
from the books of the Customs Fund Office at Grangemouth. 
According to it, the cargo of timber amounted to 479 loads 
18 feet. Now under the charter party, the timber was to be 
The expression 
“Custom Fund” used in this connection is acknowledged to be 
of recent origin, but to have the same meaning as others 
formerly used, such as “ Queen’s calliper measure,” and Bill 
of Entry calliper measure,” phrases which had their origin in 
the days when imported timber was subject toa duty. Since 
that duty was abolished private measurers have become 
numerous, who all prefer to use the Queen’s calliper measure, 
while at the same time there are, although not in every port, 
measurers attached to the Custom Fund Measuring Depart- 
ment. There happens to be such an official at Grangemouth, 
and it is upon the basis of his measurement that the pursuer 
estimates the amount of freight due to him. Now, without 
determining whether in every case when such expressions occur 
in a charter party, Queen’s or Custom Fund calliper measure 
must be obtained from the Custom House official, it is surely 
reasonable to hold, when a dispute arises, that the best 
evidence of what that particular measure is must be afforded 
by the official measurement. Reverse the position of matters, 
and let us suppose that one of the Grangemouth merchants 
sent timber to a foreign port, under a similar charter party, 


would he be satisfied if his captain, upon his return, informed 
him that the freight had been accepted upon the measurement 
of a private individual, while that of the official measurer 
entitled him to a larger amount? It is said, and evidence has 
been led in support of the averment, that Cook, the Customs 
Fund measurer, here adopted a false principle in measuring 
this timber. It may be so, but nevertheless it is the fact that 
his measurement bears the stamp of the Customs Fund timber 
measuring department. Let Cook’s mistakes, assuming that 
he has made them, be rectified for the future by a representa- 
tion to the proper quarter. I am therefore of opinion that 
freight must be paid according to the measurement pro- 
duced by the pursuer. But does it necessarily follow that the 
pursuer is entitled to recover half of the measurer’s fees from 
the defender? The custom had certainly been to divide the 
expenses, but the custom has also been to agree upon a 
measurer. Here the pursuer and defenders have measured 
separately, and, looking to the whole circumstances of the case, 
I am prepared to hold that they should pay separately. 
With regard to the claim for demurrage, which was included in 
the sum sued for, the Sheriff said he could not sustain 
it, as he considered there had been no unnecessary delay. He 
therefore gave decree in favour of the pursuer for 4/. os. 11d, 
as balance due for the freight of timber, and ordered each party 
to pay their own Court expenses. 


KITCHEN AND CIRCULATING BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


IN a letter to the 7zmes Mr. L. E. Fletcher, chief engineer to 
the Manchester Steam Users’ Association, says :— 

This winter the frost seems very fitful. It comes and goes, 
and then is on us again before we expect it. Happily there 
have not been, as far as I am aware, any kitchen and circu- 
lating boiler explosions as yet, but if the cold weather pre- 
vailing in America is going to cross the Atlantic and visit us 
we may yet have some sharp frosts and household boiler 
explosions. In January 1881 as many as forty of these ex- 
plosions occurred in twelve days, killing nine persons and 
injuring twenty-seven others. 

I am requested, therefore, once more to give a word of 
warning with regard to these catastrophes, but having done 
this so frequently before, I comply on this occasion with some 
little hesitation. Nothing fresh remains to be said. I can only 
repeat that kitchen boiler explosions result from excessive 
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pressure, and that they may be prevented by the adoption of a 
small reliable safety valve. ; ; 

It is very commonly supposed that kitchen boiler explosions 
are due to a sudden generation of steam in consequence of the 
boiler having been boiled dry and made red hot during the 
frost, and then being refilled on the occurrence of a thaw. 
Such, however, is not the case. These explosions are due to 
the outlets being choked by ice or other cause, in consequence 
of which the pressure is bottled up and goes on accumulating 


as long as the fire goes on burning, till it bursts the boiler, | 


just as ripe ale or porter in hot weather bursts a tightly-corked 
bottle. 

The circulating pipes in a kitchen boiler form good safety 
valves as long as they are free, but as they are liable to be 
choked with ice it is desirable to attach to the boiler a small 
reliable safety valve, which will be independent of heat or cold. 


A small safety valve is the simple remedy for household boiler | 


explosions. : } : ‘ 
In illustration of the view that kitchen boiler explosions are 


not due to the thaw, as generally supposed, I may remark that 
two explosions occurred in the summer time. One of these 
took place at a mansion in the north of England under the 
following circumstances. ‘Some leakage being discovered in 
one of the pipes, the coachman was appealed to, when he shut 
all the taps he could find and then went off to the plumber. 
He did not, however, shut off the fire, and so the pressure went 
on rising, and before the plumber arrived the boiler burst and 
flew across the kitchen, doing considerable mischief to plates 
and dishes, and seriously scalding the cook. The other ex- 
plosion occurred at a first-class hotel in the West-end of London. 
The taps in the circulating pipes,.as in the prior case, were 
shut, and on lighting the fire the boiler burst, very seriously 
scalding six persons. It does not matter from what cause the 
stoppage of the outlet occurs, whether from being choked with 
ice or from the shutting of the stop taps. 

Any reliable safety valve will do, but the one I would 
specially recommend on the score of its simplicity is of dead- 
weight construction. It consists simply of a hollow pillar, on 
the top of which a small weighted valve in the shape of a cap 
is dropped, just as easily as an extinguisher is dropped on to a 
candle. ‘The valve is about half an inch in diameter, and has 
neither spindle nor fangs to stick fast. 

This valve is generally fixed at the back of the fire on the 
top of the boiler, a small niche being ploughed out of the brick- 
work for its accommodation, while the front of the niche is pro- 


vided with a little cast-iron door set in a frame to guard the: 
valve from the intrusion of soot and coal. It is well just to 


| open the little cast-iron door occasionally, and test the valve to 


see that it is free in action. This may be done by inserting the 
poker beneath it and gently prising it up, when, if a slight hiss- 
ing noise is heard, it shows that the communication is all free. 
Should a little piece of grit in the water get under the valve so _ 
as to prevent its reseating, it may be well to blow it through a 
second time so as to scour the impediment away, and to give » 
the valve a slight tap on the top. 
I have had one of these valves at my own house for the last © 
eight years, and another at a prior house tor the same period, 
while a third is fitted to the boiler in the kitchen appertaining to » 
the offices from which I am now writing, which was fixed twelve 
years ago. All three have worked without giving trouble. It 


is only necessary to take care to get a good valve in the first 


instance, one that is well got up and true at the seat so as to be 
watertight, otherwise leakage may occur, and the cistern have 
to be emptied so as to lift the valve cap off its seat and set it to 
rights. 

These little dead-weight valves may be had for tos. 6d, or 
something less. There is no patent right. Any one may make 


them, any one may sell them, and any one may use them. 


There ought to be one on every household boiler. 


THE ECONOMY OF HEALTH IN WORKSHOPS. 


A PAPER on this subject was read by Mr. Joseph Corbett at a 
meeting of the Manchester Association of Engineers on 
Saturday. The author maintained that in engineering work- 


shops each man should have at least 25 square feet of floor ~ 


area and at least 400 cubic feet of space for comfortable venti- 
lation. The quantity of fresh air required per man per hour 
was not less than 1,000 cubic feet, even in cold weather, and 


with inactive employment ; from four to ten times that amount | 
In arranging © 


was required for laborious work in warm weather. 
for the ventilation of a workshop, people might take the simple 


course of making openings in the walls, windows, or roof, the - 


currents in and out of the building depending on the wind and 
on the rise of temperature. Such means, however, afforded 
only inadequate and contradictory means of ventilation. With 
regard to cowls and whirligigs, which depended on the wind for 
their action, it might be said of them that they were most 
active when least wanted, and were least active when most 
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wanted; indeed, he thought there were few mechanical 
appliances by which the public was more humbugged and more 
‘completely sold than by the various wind whirligig ventilators 
which were successfully puffed and advertised by many persons. 
After describing, with the aid of diagrams, various methods of 
ventilation, Mr. Corbett said the best of all known means for 
inducing and regulating the ventilation of workshops were fans 
driven by power. In most workshops the power could be given 
by shafting, or steam could be supplied to a little engine 
attached to the fan. In some cases it would, he considered, 
pay well to apply a gas engine for the purpose, the power 
required being very small compared with the results attained. 
‘Thus, one indicated horse-power would under favourable .con- 
ditions drive 12,000 cubic feet of air per minute, or 720,000 cubic 
feet per hour in and out of a workshop, which was equal to the 
draught of about 2co parlour chimneys, and afforded the 
‘minimum ventilation required for 720 workmen. Even in mild 


weather, when tenfold ventilation was required, it would serve | 


72 men. With such a power at hand, there was no excuse for 
ill-ventilated workshops, for all the risks of back-draught and 


the irregularities and contrarieties of wind ventilation were | 


‘overcome by the power fan, which would by the simple regula- | 


tion of its speed give as much or as little air as was required. The 
fan should be fitted to the outlet, as it was difficult to disperse 
its violent draught when used on the inlets; and as only one 


outlet was best for each room, that was the one place for the | 


fan. An outlet shaft would be required, as the fan could not 
advantageously discharge through a side opening, which might 
meet the pressure of strong wind at times. 


Sometimes, where | 


dust had to be kept down, and had to be carried away from | 
lathes, &c., it was convenient to use the space under a boarded | 


ground floor as the exhaust chamber leading to the fan, each 
lathe, &c., having an exhaust pipe through the floor, and one or 
more pipes being laid down from near the ceiling to carry off 
the gas fumes, &c. 
proper attention to health in the workshop any man now work- 
ing in an uncomfortable and unhealthy shop might be made at 
least one per cent. abler, more active, and more efficient in his 
work. Taking an average workman to be worth Ioo/. a year 
to his employer, that one per cent. meant I/. per year, or equal 
to 20/. of capital. All that he had suggested would not cost 
20/. per man, in most shops not 5/7. per man. He hoped, there- 
fore, that both on the low ground of mere money value and on 
the high ground of duty to workpeople his paper would con- 
vince employers of the true economy of health in workshops. 


In concluding, Mr. Corbett said that by | 


FEATHERSTONE WATER SUPPLY. 


THE Featherstone Local Board have unanimously appointed 
Mr. Malcolm Paterson, M.Inst.C.E., Bradford, as engineer to 
design and carry out Scheme “A,” reported on by him in 
October last, the estimated cost of which is 7,300/. The water 
is to be purchased in bulk from Wakefield, and the works will 
consist of a line of conduit, covered service tank, and distribu- 
ting mains. The local wel!s are now drier than has ever been 
known at this season of the year, and in many cases a precarious 
supply has to be fetched in pails from distances exceeding a 
quarter of a mile. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION. 


A LECTURE was delivered on Friday, 20th ult., before the Owens 
College Union, by Professor Dixon, on the- recent lighthouse 
experiments at South Foreland. Originally, the lecturer said, 
candles were used for lighthouse illumination. These gave 
place to oil. In 1860 the electric light was introduced at 
South Foreland. Soon after its introduction the French 
authorities took up the subject and proposed to spend 300,000/. 


_ in putting up electric lights round the whole of the French 


coast. About the same time the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
began the use of gas in their lighthouses. An angry con- 
troversy arose as to the comparative merits of gas, oil, and the 
electric light for lighthouse purposes, and many hard things 
were said on the one side and the other. The Board of Trade 
appointed a committee to carry out experiments and decide 
between the rival lights. As the committee could not come to: 
any agreement the Board of Trade asked the Trinity House to 
_undertake the experiments. The Trinity House agreed to do 
so, and Professor Dixon was invited to undertake the photo- 
metric work. For the purpose of the experiments three light- 
houses were erected side by side, and the best arrangements 
that could be thought of were adopted to secure the accuracy 
of the tests. The gaslights, it was found, gave more light 
| than oil, and a very close race was run between the two best 
gaslights that were tried. The argand burners of Sir James 
Douglas, Wigham’s cluster of burners, Sugg’s regenerative 
| burners, and Siemens’s burners were experimented with. On 
the whole the argand principle had the best of it. But of all 
the lights tried the electric was found to be incomparably the 
most intense. The experiments proved that in all sorts of 
weather it could penetrate further than gas or oil. So brilliant 
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and penetrative were the rays of the electric light that while it 
was better adapted than any other light for a wide open posi- 
tion, it was too dazzling for use in narrow channels. One 
result of the experiments had been that the French had not 
persevered with their big scheme of electric lighting. The 
{rish Commissioners, however, had continued putting up gas- 
lights, and one of the brightest lights in the world was a gas- 
light which had been put up on the north-west coast of 
{reland. The English believers in oil or gas were dis- 
satisfied with the experiments. Each of the parties to the 
controversy appeared to hold its views with as much tenacity 
as ever. 


TREES FOR . TOWNS, 


AT the last meeting of the Manchester Horticultural Im- 
provement Society, Mr. L. H. Grindon delivered an address on 
“Trees that will Grow in Manchester.” In the course of his 
address, he said that in Manchester only a certain number of 
trees had hitherto been employed, as-if they were the only trees 
in creation.. As gardeners they owed a great debt of gratitude 
to the Noxious Vapours Abatement Association for the efforts 
it had made to bring about a purer state of the atmosphere. 
Experience proved that where there-was the greatest density of 
population trees and plants fared badly, while the increase of 
space, the freer circulation of the atmosphere, and the less 
crowded state of the population were conditions under which 
trees and plants did better. Soil had also to be considered, 
and so also had the influence of drainage. They could not 
expect to have in Manchester such noble trees as the plane, the 
oak, and the elm, but trees of smaller dimensions could be had 
in plenty. The thorn, the willow, the elder, and the common 
fig were all trees with luxuriant foliage, and all would grow well 
in the city in spite of the smoky atmosphere. The scarlet- 
berried elder and the Siberian crab tree would, he thought, do 
well, and what was commonly called the angelica tree, or the 
aralia spinosa, and the so-called tree of heaven were also well 
adapted for town culture. He was also disposed to think that 
the cafal/pa was a tree that would do well in the suburbs, and 
he had the same opinion with respect to the robin/a, commonly 
called the acacia, the mountain ash, the white beam, the pyrus 
vestita, the tulip tree, the ¢Ze/o, or nyssa, and the almond tree. 
As to the lime, he hardly knew what to say, as so many different 
opinions had in the past few years been expressed by different 
correspondents in the newspapers. Mr. Grindon also gave a 


list of a large number of shrubs and parlour plants which he 
believed could be reared in Manchester, and remarked that 
most of them were not-cultivated now because their growing 
capabilities had not been ascertained. A discussion followed, 
and at the close Mr. Grindon was accorded a hearty vote of 
thanks for his address. 


WROUGHT-IRON. 


THE first of six popular lectures on wrought-iron was de- 
livered in the chemical lecture theatre of the Mason College, 
Birmingham, by Mr. Thomas Turner. In a brief review of the 
history of the subject the lecturer said that in all the earlier and 
primitive methods of iron manufacture the metal produced was 
wrought-iron, which in these cases~was extracted, by very 
simple processes, directly from the ore. ‘There is evidence that 
such methods were early practised by the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Chinese, Greeks, and Romans, and-that during the Roman 
occupation of this country large quantities of iron were so pro- 
duced in England. These direct but crude methods continued 
to be employed by the Saxons and early English, though the 
amount of iron so produced was comparatively small. It was 
not until early in the sixteenth century that the properties of 
cast-iron were known, and it was probably produced acci- 
dentally in the first place by the adoption of somewhat larger 
furnaces than those previously used. When the properties of 
cast-iron became known the small hearth, known as the finery, 
was soon employed for the preparation of wrought-iron from 
cast-iron. In this way the present “indirect” method of pro- 
duction originated, and, though it has since been considerably 
altered, the indirect method is still found to be the most 
economical and generally convenient process. The direct pro- 
cess now survives only among semi-savage races, or in districts 
where fuel is cheap and carriage on imported materials prac- 
tically prohibitory. It is on account of these reasons that the 
direct method is largely conducted in outlying districts in 
America, where in improved furnaces called “bloomeries” 
wrought-iron is still produced from the ore in a single opera- 
tion. For upwards of a century after the death of Queen 
Elizabeth, the iron trade of this country languished for lack of 
fuel, and other causes. But with the successful application of 
pit coal and the introduction of the steam-engine a decided re- 
vival took place, though probably the most important advance 
dates from the introduction of the puddling process, in 
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9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Sir —I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c , JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


From ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, M.A., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montagu Square, London, W. 

Mr. Grundy. of T'vldesley, near Manchester. has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON. M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
September 1, 1887. 
DEAR Mr. GruNDY.—I value your apparatus very highly 
indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rev. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887, 

DEAR SiR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 

act that most of the air heated is taken’ from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell, I find that, although the Cathedral is now much 
larger. the cost of firing is much less 
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1784, by Cort. This rapidly replaced the old fineries, except 
for very special purposes, and for nearly a century reigned 
supreme, with scarcely a single rival, as the cheapest and most 
convenient method of purifying crude pig-iron. Nor was it 
until Sir H. Bessemer first showed the commercial success of 
his wonderful invention that the decline in the wrought-iron 
trade began. Bessemer aimed at producing a material which 
would for many purposes replace wrought-iron or steel, and all 
the world knows how this has been accomplished. During the 
first few years of the competition between steel and wrought- 
iron the latter did not suffer, except, of course, relatively ; but 
in recent years the case has been very different, and the import- 
ance of the change to this district is shown in the follow- 
ing figures, taken from Government returns: —In 1886 
there were in the United Kingdom 227 wrought-iron works, 
with 3,378 puddling furnaces and 666 rolling mills. OF these, 
the district of North and South Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire included 106 works, 1,651 puddling furnaces, and 221 roll- 
ing mills. In 1886 the production of puddled bar in the United 
Kingdom was estimated at 1,615,701 tons, of which this district, 
including Shropshire, produced 671,546 tons. Thus, in 1886, 
nearly one-half of the ironworks, one-half of the puddling fur- 
naces, one-third of the rolling mills, and over one-third of the 
- production of the United Kingdom was connected with the 
district immediately surrounding Birmingham. . But as com- 
pared with 1885 these figures show a decrease for the United 
Kingdom of 11 works, 498 furnaces, and 135 rolling mills. This 
decrease becomes the more serious when taken in connection 
with the increased production of all varieties of steel which 
come into competition with wrought-iron. This is illustrated 
by the following figures :— 


1884. 1885. 1886. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Bessemer steel . 1,299,676 1,304,127 1,570,520 
Siemens steel 475,250 613,200 694,150 
Basic steel . A 179,000 145,707 277,253 


From which it will be seen that the production of each variety 
of steel has increased during the period that the production of 
wrought-iron has so seriously diminished. Again, when it is 
remembered that steel is manufactured chiefly in South Wales, 
the North of England, and in Scotland, while wrought-iron is 
manufactured chiefly in this district, the serious character of so 
adverse a change is more clearly evident. Nor has the matter 
improved during the time that has elapsed since the Govern- 
ment records were issued, for since then several of our oldest 
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and largest firms have been brought very prominently before 
the public on account of their commercial difficulties, There is 
little doubt that this gradual replacement of. wrought-iron by 
steel will proceed further ; but, on the other hand, it is also 
certain that for a variety of purposes wrought-iron will still be 
preferred. The last official records still show that more 
wrought-iron is produced than Bessemer steel, which is its 
most formidable rival ; and though this state of things cannot 
be expected to continue, and may even have been reversed by 
this time, still it shows that there is yet a considerable vitality 
in the puddling process. It is only by combining the sound 
business principles of the past with the best scientific know- 
ledge of the present that an industry now so seriously threat- 
ened can survive and prosper. The chemical knowledge which 
from the first has been employed by the steelmakers should 
also be enlisted in the service of the older industry ; and when 
rightly employed very great benefit may be anticipated from 
the knowledge of the composition of the iron and other 
materials employed. Mr. Turner then entered into details 
with regard to the chief ores employed in the production of 
wrought-iron, and described several of the earlier methods of 
direct production. 

The lecture was well attended, a number of gentlemen 
connected with the local iron trade being present. 

The second of this series of lectures on wrought-iron 
was delivered on Thursday in last week in the Chemistry Lec- 
ture Theatre of the Mason College, by Mr. Thomas Turner. The 
lecturer said in the previous lecture it had been pointed out 
that though by all the earlier processes of manufacture wrought- 
iron was produced directly from the ore, still modern experience 
showed that much greater economy and regularity were obtained 
by an indirect process, which necessitated the production of 
cast-iron as a first stage towards the more valuable wrought- 
iron. The blast furnaces in use in the beginning of the present 
century were very little different in construction from those first 
employed in this country for the production of cast-iron, the 
chief improvements introduced during three centuries being 
improved blowing machinery, and the use of coke, made from 
coal, for fuel. But during the last sixty years immense improve- 
ments have been effected in the construction and working of 
the blast-furnace; the small furnaces, making only twenty-five 
tons of iron per week, and using as much as eight tons of coal 
per ton of iron produced, have been replaced by much larger 
erections capable of producing from 300 to 2,000 tons per week, 
and using only 20 cwt. of coke to prepare a ton of pig-iron. 
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After referring in detail to the present form of the blast-furnace, 


and explaining the nature of the materials used in producing | 


cast-iron, and the chemical changes which take place during 
the operation, the speaker explained that in the puddling pro- 
cess as originally conducted a specially prepared white iron, 
called refined metal, was necessary. But the modern practice, 
in which the furnace bottom is constructed of oxides of iron, 
enables the puddler to use grey iron, and it is found more 
economical to do the refining in the puddling furnace itself, 
during the early part of the operation, than to use a separate 
furnace, as was previously the custom. The iron now employed 
is a special kind of grey iron, known as forge-pig ; it is very 
uniformly close-grained in texture, and too hard for most 
foundry purposes. Its properties are, however, very much 
influenced by the amounts of various elements, such as phos- 
phorus, silicon, and manganese which are present. The price 
paid for forge-iron has generally been determined by the results 
of experience obtained in the working of the metal; and 
though in some cases it is possible to make serious mistakes in 
this way, still, on the whole, the results of experience accord 
very well with what might be predicted from the chemical com- 
position. The elements which, when present in any quantity, 
tend most to diminish the value of a pig-iron for forge purposes 
are phosphorus and silicon. The amount of phosphorus is de- 
termined by the composition of the blast-furnace charge, while 
the amount of silicon depends partly on the composition of the 
charge and partly on the method of working the furnace. Both 
phosphorus and silicon when present in excess cause waste of 
iron, give increased labour, and produce an inferior metal. 
The purest pig-irons are those obtained from magnetite, red 
hematite, and spathic iron ores; these generally contain 
under o'5 per cent. of phosphorus, and very often even 
much less than this quantity. Such irons are, however, 
not practically obtainable in this district. The best pig- 
iron obtained here is all-mine, which contains from o'5 to 
0’7 per cent. of phosphorus, and not more than 2 per cent. 
of silicon. It was this metal which did so much to build 
up the reputation of Staffordshire in the past, both in connection 
with forge and foundry work, and for these purposes it is 
still unsurpassed. Unfortunately the high price it commands 
restricts its use in these times of keen competition. The best 
Yorkshire iron is of the same character, as is also the South 
Wales iron, made from argillaceous ores. Scotch pig contains 
about the same amount of phosphorus, but is softer. Derby- 
<to1¢ iron, when all-mine, is made from similar ores, but is 


seldom held in such high esteem. A large quantity of pig-iron 

is imported into this district from Northamptonshire, Lincoln- 
shire, &c. It is prepared from oolitic ores, and usually con- 
tains about 1°5 per cent. of phosphorus ; it is also frequently’ 
highly charged with silicon. This class of cast-iron occupies 
an intermediate position between the all-mine pig previously 
mentioned, and the common cinder pig. A variety of iron © 
known as “hydrate” iron is chiefly made from Northampton ~ 
ores, which are pretty largely imported into this neighbourhood. - 
Cleveland iron, though made from clay ironstone, is very. 
similar in composition to Northamptonshire pig. The 
commonest iron used in the forge is manufactured from the tap 
cinder produced in the puddling furnace ; and as this cinder — 
contains the impurities originally present in the pig-iron, these 
are returned to the blast furnace and pass again into the pig- 
iron. This class of metal is called cinder-pig. It is only 
manufactured in neighbourhoods where puddling has been — 
carried on for a considerable period. Such iron generally » 
contains over 2 per cent. of phosphorus, sometimes reaching 
upwards of 5 per cent., and is also highly silicious. It is used 
for making the cheaper classes of wrought-iron, and even then 
generally requires to be mixed with a somewhat superior iron. 


THE REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT a meeting of the District Council of the Company of 
Plumbers of Forfarshire, Perthshire, and Fifeshire, held in 
Dundee on Saturday last, it was stated that certificates had been 
granted to twenty plumbers who had proved themselves 
qualified members of the craft. Seven of the plumbers 
belonged to the town, two to Arbroath, three to St. Andrews, 
one to Kirkcaldy, one to Perth, one to Tayport, one to New- 
port, one to Blairgowrie, two to Montrose, and one to Broughty 
Ferry. , 

A public meeting was held in the Inverness Town Hall on 
Saturday to arrange for the registration of plumbers in Inverness 
and the Northern Counties in connection with the Company of 
Plumbers. Sir Henry MacAndrew presided, and there was a 
representative attendance of plumbers, architects, and others 
interested in sanitary matters. It was resolved to form a 
branch of the company at Inverness for registration purposes 
in the counties of Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, 
and Caithness; and a Board was formed, consisting of master 
and operative plumbers and representatives of the public. ~ 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


FOR THE LAST FOUR YEARS THE 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED (Z£STABLISHED 1870), 
Has offered every advantage in the way of advice and LARGE REDUCTIONS OF PREMIUM to Insurers who are 
desirous of fitting up their premises with this excellent system of Fire Extinction. 

Approved Sprinklers are absolutely watertight, but come into action when the heat rises to 
160° Fahr.; but to meet the requirements of buildings where very high temperatures prevail 
the fusible solder can be altered accordingly. Provision against frost can be made, and a gong 
at once indicates when a Sprinkler has gone off. 
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HILL’S Prize Medal GAS BATH. 


Awarded FIRST PRIZE by Royal Polytechnic Society, 1884, 


PILKINGTON & Co, SPHAy TE. 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, GRACECHURGH ST,,E.C, 


A Warm Bath ready in 15 minutes, at a cost of one halfpenny. 
Easily fitted in any house. Price from £4 4s. complete, including 
fittings. Compare the cost of this with the ordinary method of 
fitting-up bath-rooms. No house should be without one, 

s Sole Manufacturers :_ARDEN HIUL & CO., 
ETNA FOUNDRY. 14, 16,18 Constitution Hii, BIRMINGHAM. 
Makers?also of the Patent. Acme Gas Range, Asbestos 
Gas Fires, and Acme Bath-Heaters, 


Illustrated Price List, with Patterns of Materials, to 


J. ADAM HEATON, 
27 Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 
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TRADE MARK. 


“LUX-CALOR.” 


RITCHIE’S 


NEW PATENT APPARATUS 


Ei EE; AT EIN! G 
VENTILATING LARGE BUILDINGS BY GAS. 


Requires no Flue or Chimney; is easily fitted at small cost, and is the 
most Economical method of obtaining Heat, the consumption of Gas 
being small for the heat given off. 

It is constructed on scientifie principles, so that it does not give 
off any smoke or smell, and it is strong and durable, the principal 
parts being made of Copper. 


PRICH £8 ss. 


Further Particulars can be had of the Manufacturers, 


RITCHIE & CO. 


~ Office and Show-room :—3 Crooked Lane, King William St., H.C. 
SCALE ONE AND A QUARTER INCH TO Tea OOT. ‘ WORKS :>-SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 
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TARY EARTHENWARE, 


ARMITAGE, near RUGELEY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


ESTABLISHED isi’. 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND PRICE 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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DANGERS of WINDOW CLEANING PREVENTIBLE, 


The many terrible Accidents which are constantly occurring could be 
entirely prevented by the use of 


ROBERT ADAMS’ 


PATE NT 


REVERSIBLE & SLIDING WINDOW 


Which renders that operation a pleasant employ- 
ment, and complies with that necessary, excellent, 
and humane Act of Parliament, made for the c 
protection of human life, as follows : 0 GE 


PAS AES Ss 
j CQL NA ay Sy 


Act 10 & 11 Vict. cap. 89, sec. 28, enacts that “Every |All 
occupier of any house or other building, or other person, wTarauh 
who orders or permits any person in his service to stand = yin f 
on the sill of any window in order to clean, paint, or [iff Wau 
perform any other operation upon the outside of such =) 
window, or upon any house or building within the said 
limits, unless such window be in the sunk or basement 
storey, is liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s., or, in the 
i discretion of the justice before whom he is convicted, to 
] Z-iys) iNT be committed to prison for a period not exceeding four- 
‘ BA je 4 ity} 4 teen days; and any constable, by virtue of this Act, shall 
” Yo Zo Y NG take into custody without warrant, and forthwith convey 
y before a justice, any person who within his view commits 
fl any such offence.” 


ic a The accident referred to recently in “THE ARCHITECT” 
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‘li wot INL would never have occurred if ROBERT ADAMS’ 

= == REVERSIBLE WINDOW had been in use. 
5 FEET" 9 St. James's Gazette says—“ Why is this useful statute Sul NY F pee AES Thi 
Window Cleaning by New Method. carcely ever acted upon ?” Window Cleaning by Old Method. 


Several Patents have been granted for reversible Diagrams showing R. ADAMS’ Patent System of making 
Windows; three of these es the invention of the ,. Windows both Sliding and Reversible :— : IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

? 2 : ‘i Fig. 173.—Plan of Sashes and Pulley Sash. Patent Reversible m ° P : P 
above-named patentee. His first patent nece sitated Window with Fixed Tongue. Fig. 173 Modification is the latest Invention referred | 


special preparation of the sashes and frames, and, 
although very costly, a large number were made ; his 
second patent enabled him to apply this improvement 
to old windows as well as to new at less than half the 
cost of his first payment, with the result many more 
were used; his third and last patent, which may be 
called the Climax, enables him to supply reversible 
fittings at one-eighth of the cost of the first patent, 
and is so simple and effective that they can now be 
used in every house, so that it may be considered the 
window of the future. This is the result of great 
study and close application. Architects will doubt- 
less be glad to know that he has at length solved this 
difficult problem, as the want of such a perfect system 
has long been known, and many have acvually speci- 
fied Reversible Windows to be used, but in consequence 
of the great cost have tad to do without them. By 
the last New Patent, old windows can be made 
reversible at a nominal cost, the fittings only costing 
from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per sash, while the fixing of the / 
same will also be very trifling, without altering the | 


v/ 
/ \ \ WS / 
HAN) NOT beeen nennes 
7 led | SASHES AND FRAMES 
appearance of the window, yet to slide up and down Hy : mi a 


ys it i Z Constructed for the reception of the Patent Reyersib) 
in the ordinary way, and in one minute can be turned ‘: Zj Vals PAULL, HU WE =e Toa 


ae 1} Fittings at ordinary prices. 
inside out for cleaning. It is believed that making Fa 


sashes under this last patent on a large scale, they 
will only cost about the same as ordinary sliding 


windows. Full particulars will be given on applica- 
tion to 


ROBERT ADAMS, Inventor & Patentee, 
17 Blackman Street, London, 8.E. 


to, and being the simplest, strongest, cheapest, and 
most easily applied to existing as well as to New 
Sashes, has the Patentee’s highest recommendation, 


— These Fittings at 2s, per Set, comprise those required 

\ Y Y : H} for each Sash, viz., 2 screwed Pivots, 2 screwed ané 

YY W/, D 2 plain Bearings, 2 Tongues, not exceedirg 4 feet long 

Y ys / yy -- “eé— rounded and prepared for fixing, and 4 ordinary Slij 
Yf j Stile Connecting Screws, , 

At 3s. 6d. per Set, special milled and nickel-headed 
= Screws, with Brass Nut, Bushes, and EHecutcheo! 
‘al Plates, as shown, to prevent the entire withdrawal 0 
the screws, are provided, instead of the pla‘n screws 
These special Screws can be supplied for countersunl 
holes, if preferred to those shorn, which are easil} 
-----------manipulated with thumb and finger, or by a screw 
driver or a small coin. 


LA \ 


Estimates sent on receipt of application, giving | 
rarticulars and sizes of the Sashes 
and Windows. 


~ When ordering Patent Fittings, depth and width 
Common, 2/- per set. Best, 3/6 per set. each Sash must be given. 


ROBERT ADAMS, Patentee, 


| iv BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
Telegraphic Address: “ROBERT ADAMS, LONDON.” 
Printed by SPOTTISYOODE & CO., at No.5 N 


ew-street Square, F,C.,and Published for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., Londe 
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THE WEEK. 


-Accorp1Nc to the statement of the Lord Provost on Mon- 
day, the guarantee fund of the Glasgow International 
Exhibition has reached :300,000/., or three times as much 
as was available for any of the recent exhibitions, and 
double the fund of the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition. 
Already the banks have lent about 27,000/. on the security. 
The buildings, which are in progress, will have an area 
exceeding that of any of the exhibitions in this country 
since 1862. It will not be in excess of the requirements. 
In the machinery department applications have been made 
by about 400 intending exhibitors. Fine art is likely to be 
exemplified on a scale which will surpass all northern pre- 
cedents. The section of archeology will be the more 
‘interesting, since it will be of a definite kind and relate to 
the history of Glasgow, with the history of the Stuarts, and 
especially of Mary STuaRT. It was contemplated to holda 
Queen Mary Exhibition in Edinburgh, but Dr. SKELTON 
“(“ Shirley”), who was the prime ‘mover in the affair, has 
agreed to transfer the collection to Glasgow. 


' A MEETING of the Liverpool (Executive) Committee was 
“held on Wednesday for the purpose of considering a report 
-which a sub-committee had been requested to draw up, with 
“reference to the erection of a cathedral for the diocese of 
Liverpool. The committee resolved that the report be sub- 
‘mitted to the general committee, to be summoned for Friday, 
the 17th instant. 


ON Sunday the city of Amiens was ez /fé/e out of 
respect to M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES, He is not a native 
of the Picard city, but he has painted a series of paintings 
‘for the staircase of the Musée, which the people of Amiens 
“are proud to possess. The most important is the Young 
Piards Exercising with the Lance, which was published in 
The Architect while it was exhibited in the Salon in 1882. 
The usual interpretation was placed upon the work, and 
from the first it was accepted as a sort of sermon upon the 
necessity of preparing for the coming struggle. ‘This great 
wall-painting is now accompanied by others, which typify 
Labour, Study, Contemplation, and Repose. ‘The Amiens 
Musée has several additional works by the painter, whose 
powers are as well exemplified in that building as in the 
Panthéon of Paris. In addressing M. Puvis DE CHa- 
VANNES, the maitre of the city complimented him on the 
“circumstance that the second title of the largest painting, 
-“Ludus pro patria,” was at present the national device. A 
“banquet was given in honour of the artist. The Musée 
of Amiens is now one of the best buildings of its class in 
‘the French provinces, owing to the care taken by 
M. RIcQuieER in its transformation. 


A CIRCULAR of stupendous length on the subject of 
technical education was issued from the Scottish Education 
Department on Monday. It is evident that the absurdity 
of the notion about the feasibility of making the ordinary 
‘€lementary schools serve for technical schools is beginning 
to dawn upon the official intellect. What technical educa- 
tion means is not defined, but it is assumed that in the 
schools not only general scientific principles will be revealed, 
as well as their application to British industries, but also 
“some practical training of hand and eye, some adapting 
“Of the ordinary lessons of the school to the affairs of life, 
and to the acquiring of aptitude in the special occupation 
in which the scholar is to be engaged.” How all this will 
be realised is not determined, but “ My Lords” suggest for 
the consideration of School Boards, “that in populous dis- 
tricts it may frequently be expedient to devote one or more 
‘schools especially to. technical work. The premises and 
‘staff of such schools would be adapted to this end, and the 
“pupils, while not withdrawn from the ordinary school, might 
‘$0 for two or three school meetings in the week to such a 
- technical school.” It is shown that with central technical 


schools there would also be room for students who sought a 
more developed technical instruction. The important 
acknowledgment is also made that no training which will 
affect industrial work can be obtained unless “ with a staff, 
premises, and apparatus which it is impossible to hope for 
in the ordinary schools.” That money will have to be ex- 
pended is not denied, and the Boards are, therefore, 
recommended to invoke the assistance of local manu- 
facturers. Some help is also anticipated from the higher 
fees that would be obtained. We have said before that the 
first consideration for the authorities was the providing of 
technical school buildings. It is evident now that the use- 
lessness of makeshifts is recognised. What remains is to 
set about building the needed schools with as little delay 
as is possible. 


THE Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs has addressed 
a circular to some of the London societies, and also to the 
chambers of commerce throughout the country, drawing 
attention to the Paris Exhibition of 1889, and informing 
them that, although Her Majesty’s Government are unable 
to take part officially in the Exhibition, the Commissioners 
of Customs will afford facilities to exhibitors, and that the 
Board of Trade will ascertain whether railway companies 
will take any action in their favour. The circular is accom- 
panied by a memorandum, which the Diréctor-General of 
the Paris Exhibition, M. GEorGEs BERGER, had addressed 
to Lord Lyrron, and undertakes to forward to His Ex- 
cellency in Paris any replies which may be received from 
the bodies to whom the letter is addressed. This memo- 
randum suggests that the Society of Arts, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the Institution of Telegraph Engineers, and 
the chambers of commerce should be invited to form an 
English commission to take charge of the organisation of 
the English section, for which a space has been reserved of 
about 5,500 square metres, or about 6,o00 square yards. 
The memorandum adds that executive commissions have 
been organised in one form or another in all the countries 
except England and Germany. The only important coun- 
tries which have accepted officially are the United States of 
America and Switzerland, independent commissions having 
been established in the others. 


Ir was hardly to be expected that the Austrian Govern- 
ment could be oblivious of the fate of MARIE ANTOINETTE, 
and do anything towards celebrating the revolution through 
which the Queen became a victim. But the refusal to 
co-operate in the International Exhibition of next year has 
given offence to the French authorities. As a sort of 
reprisal no assistance will be given towards forming a 
French section in the Vienna Exhibition of Art which is 
about to be held, and the artists know well that if they send 
pictures or statues in an unofficial way, they must expect to 
be classed among the disaffected. It is a pity politicians 
will not believe that the pencil can speak the tongue of 
every land, and recognise it as a potent factor in preserving 
friendliness in ‘international relations. Seven years ‘since 
M. Jutes Ferry announced that French artists might 
consider themselves free, as the State had abdicated its 
functions towards them in a definite way, It was not to be 
taken, he said, as a false abdication like that of CHaRLEs V, 
when he entered a monastery. However, we now see how 
easily the authorities can interfere to annul arrangements 
which the artists had guaranteed. 


THE report which was read at the meeting of the 
Governors of Charing Cross Hospital on Wednesday stated 
that a very strong representation has been received by the 
council from the staff of the school, with reference to the 
urgent necessity for increased accommodation for the 
students. In 1881, when the present school building was 
opened, there were 134 students ; there are now 224, and 
there is not sufficient room for them. The council are 
therefore convinced of the immediate necessity for enlarging 
the building, and negotiations are now proceeding with 
the manager of the London estate of the Duke of BEprorpD 
for acquiring a site on the east side of the school, the 
lease of which has just expired. ‘The estimated cost of the 
extension is 5,000/, 
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VELASQUEZ.* 


HE new and the old in art are so allied there can be 
little surprise at the statement of M. Lerort, when 
he says that VELASQUEZ was the precursor, the initiator of 
what is supposed to be most advanced in the painting of 
our time, and that the qualities which the Impressionists 
are trying to express are in his works rendered with definite- 
ness and completeness. Like everything that is true, the 
style of VELAsQUEZ has manifold relations. And yet, so 
capricious is Fame, it was only recently the discovery was 
made that he was a painter from whose works much could 
be acquired. WILKIE was amazed when, in his venturesome 
exploration of Spanish galleries, he saw the resemblance 
between the works of VELASQUEz and many of those of the 
British school. As much might be said by representatives 
of other schools. But, if we remember rightly, the name 
of the painter was not once mentioned by REYNOLDs in his 
‘“‘ Discourses.” Even so late as 1847 one of VELASQUEZ’S 
works, which formerly belonged to the Spanish king’s private 
gallery, was sold at CHRISTIE’s for thirteen guineas; and the 
Boar Hunt, in the National Gallery, was rejected before it 
was painted up by Mr. Lance, the flower-painter. It must 
not be supposed that England was exceptional in indifference 
to the genius of the Spaniard. One of the ablest of the old 
school of French critics expressed the general opinion of 
connoisseurs when he said that Spain was unable to pro- 
duce a painter of the first class, and it was doubtful 
whether there was one Spaniard who was worthy to be 
ranked in the second class. In the list of painters given 
by De Pires, which includes many names of inferior men, 
not one line was allotted to VELASQUEZ. But atonement 
for the French omissions was made when DELAROCHE 
introduced the Spanish painter in his Hemcycle among 
the greatest artists. 

It is not difficult to understand the reason for so uni- 
versal a neglect. If, in painting, we can suppose there is 
only one form of the gusto grande, it must be admitted that 
VELASQUEZ has no right to be placed among the great 
masters. He was to some extent a heretic in art, and it 
was fortunate for him that most of his contemporaries were 
tainted in the same way, and that Pacueco, one of his 
masters, was the official censor ; otherwise, rivals might 
readily have formed a court of inquisition with unpleasant 
consequences, All the doctrines about high art were 
nothing to VELASQUEz if he could not feel within himself 
that they were right. He looked about with his own eyes, 
and did his best to represent things as they appeared to him, 
without any regard as to whether his picture corresponded 
with the recipes which were accepted by othermen. ‘Truth 
was what he sought, and even when he had a king or a 
queen for a subject he declined to take hints from an antique 
statue. His pencil was as impartial as‘a photographic lens. 
He does not seem to have troubled himself about theories 
of the beautiful, and accepted things as they were created. 
VELASQUEZ acted on the principle that the artist, like the 
philosopher, should be the interpreter of nature, and that 
it was equally vain to gild refined gold or whitewash a 
blackamoor, An ugly face might be more difficult to 
render than one that was “round to a faultiness,” and 
VELASQUEZ would probably not object asa test of skill if 
he had Barbour before him, with his face “all whelks 
and knobs and flames of fire.” 

But it must not be supposed that ugliness could have 
any more fascination for him than is common with painters. 
VELASQUEZ was no caricaturist ; he never painted satires, 
nor is there a line which reveals an inclination towards the 
degradation of any of his fellow mortals. When painting 
boors and buffoons, dwarfs and beggars, he seems always to 
have remembered with the golden-mouthed orator that the 
true shekinah was man. His figures are generally grave 
as privy councillors, and seem strange if compared with 
those in Dutch pictures, There were people who could 
not understand why the Water Carrier, in last winter’s 
Academy exhibition, should appear like an alchemist who 
was parting with some ¢/ixir vite which he had grown old 
in preparing. VELASQUEZ probably knew a descendant of 
pet ee ee 
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a Moor who hawked water in Seville, and who valued it 
with the instinct of an Eastern. What he saw he placed on 
canvas, and left the interpretation to chance. 

M. Lerorv has given a biography of VELASQUEZ on a 
more ample scale than is customary in the series of the 
‘“ Artistes Célébres,” and throughout the work is carefully 
executed, but however industrious in his researches he is 
not able to add much to the information about the painter 
which will be found in the late Sir Wittiam Stiriince 
MAaxwELL’s invaluable ‘‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain.” 
It is not necessary for us to go at great length into the 
artist’s biography. VELASQUEz was born in the last year of 
that sixteenth century which was so fruitful in men of 
genius. He came of a Portuguese family that had settled 
in Seville for a century before his birth. His father’s sur- 
name was De Sixva, his mother’s VELASQUEZz; he combined 
the two, and his full name was DiEco RopRIGUEZ DE 
SILvA Y VELASQUEZ. He was placed at an early age with 
HERRERA, an artist of the tumultuous kind, but who, from. 
his belief that real things were the best models, may be 
called the founder of one Spanish school. His pupils 
suffered during his furious fits, and were glad to escape 
from him. VELASQUEZ went to the atelier of PACHECO, a 
painter of the Academical type, who fancied that cut-and- 
dried recipes were everything, and, out of reverence, actually 
expressed them in doggerel rhymes. The only gain 
VELASQUEZ derived from serving a master he could not 
follow, unless he turned hypocrite, was the love of 
PacHECo’s daughter, to whom he was married in 1618. In. 


those days slavery was an institution wherever the 
Spaniards had power, and a young slave attached 
to the atelier was well utilised as a model by 


VELASQUEZ, as may be seen by the numerous sketches 
in Vienna, Munich, and other cities. In them the en- ~ 
deavour of the artist to be scrupulously exact is evident, 
and he must have been indifferent to what critics might 
object about the want of breadth that is to be seen in them. 
They were really painted for his own improvement, and he 
was not thinking of what strangers in a future age might 
think of them. We have in England two of the pictures 
that were produced in VELASQUEz’s first period, that is, 
when he could be considered as little more than a student. 
One is the Water Carrier, in the Apsley House Collection; 
the second is the 4doration of the Shepherds, in the National 
Gallery. 

The reputation of VELAsQUEz appears to have extended. 
to the cabinet of the Minister OLIVARES, for in 1623 he was. 
invited to take up his residence in Madrid. He was intro- 
duced to Puiuip IV., and was commissioned to paint the 
first of his numerous portraits of the King. Thirty-five are 
still in existence. PHILIP was satisfied with the likeness— 
the picture is nowin the Prado Museum—and declared 
that VELASQUEz alone should have the honour to take the 
royal portraits. RUBENS and CRaAvER were, however, able 
to break the rule. VELASQUEZ was appointed the King’s 
painter, and rooms in the Treasury were provided for him. 

In 1627 he gained the office of Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber through a competition. The King wished to have 
a picture of the Expulsion of the Moors, in his father’s 
reign, and four artists were invited to enter on the contest. 
One of the judges was the architect CRESCENZI. WELASQUEZ 
was the winner, and held the office for seven years, when he 
was allowed to transfer it to his son-in-law. -The picture 
was placed in the palace. In it mythology and history were 
combined ; but it is only possible to guess its appearance 
from the description.’ The picture was, it is supposed, 
destroyed in 1734. It is also remarkable that not one 
cumple of the painter’s hunting scenes is to be found in 

pain. 
Economists who look askance on the patronage of art 
will not, we hope, tax PHILIP with vain expense in his 
dealings with VELASQuEz. The arrangements were really 
inspired by a regard for economical principles. For the 
famous Lacchus—a group of boors drinking—the painter 
received about 12/. sterling. It is nearly 7 feet in length, 
and contains eight figures. As King’s painter, VELASQUEZ 
was paid 20 ducats per month, or say 2/. 105.; as gentleman 
usher about 36/. a year. His lodging in the Casa del 
Tesoro was equivalent to 24/. yearly. Then he had daily 


rations like one of the barbers employed in the palace, and 


every year a vestment was given to him and to the dwarfs 
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and buffoons, of which the estimated value was 117. As 
His Majesty deigned to accept pictures from the painter 
without paying for them, we suppose VELASQUEZ was more 
than satisfied. But the figures given above, although repre- 
senting royal munificence in one way, did not necessarily 
mean the payment of so much money. The King decreed 
the payment, but His Majesty was indifferent about the 
rest of the transaction. At one time the King owed the 
painter 34,000 reals, or about 3,000 ducats. Purwip offered 
to compound the debt, paying one-sixth the sum, or 500 
ducats, in monthly instalments. A humble petition came 
from VELASQUEZ that the sum might be increased to 700 
ducats, and to this agreement the King graciously con- 
sented, because otherwise the King’s painter would not be 
able to live. 

RuseEns arrived in Madrid about 1628 in a diplomatic 
capacity, and to VELAsQueEz the privilege was assigned of 
acting as cicerone to the great Fleming. By the advice of 
RuBENs he visited Italy. But, so far as external evidence 
is forthcoming, no foreign influence could induce VELASQUEZ 
to deviate from his own principles of art. The idealism he 
_ saw abroad seems only to have made him more of a realist. 
VELASQUEZ could never soar towards high art of an 
Academic kind; but how many of the Italians could 
produce a work that, for pathos and power, surpasses his 
Crucifixion in the Prado Museum? With him a figure- 
piece, whatever the subject, was based on portraiture. His 
hunting-piece in the National Gallery is described as 
Philip IV. Hunting the Wild Boar, and most of his works 
could also have similar titles attached to them. But the 
subjects are not always recognisable. This is seen from 
the well-known work in the Louvre which is officially 
described as Réunion de Portraits, and more commonly 
the Reunion of the Artists. The artist himself is supposed 
to appear on the left side of it with MuriLto beside him. 
“But for an identification of that kind,” says M. Lerort, 
“one must see with the eyes of faith,” and he believes the 
picture to be no more than a series of studies for another 
work, 

OLIVARES, who was the first protector of VELAsQUEz, 
met the common fate of statesmen in suffering disgrace. 
The change in position was without any effect on the 
painter, who visited the fallen Minister and put forth all his 
power in painting portraits of OxivarEs. It also suggests 
the friendship of VELASQUEZ when we learn that the only 
etchings which he attempted were after one of the portraits. 
With another courtier, who was also destined to experience 
the vicissitudes of fortune, the painter was intimate. 
This was the Marquis Spinota. He had commanded in 
one of the wars against the Dutch, and it was to him the 
town of Breda surrendered. He furnished VELAsQuUEZz with 
information upon the campaign, and the picture of the 
capitulation of Breda, which is in the Madrid Museum, is 
among the most vivid of historical pictures. 

It was in company with the Marquis that VELASQUEZ 
made one of his journeys to Italy. On his second visit he 
was commissioned to purchase works for the royal collec- 
tions, and as a transformation of one of the palaces was 
contemplated, he was also to arrange for bringing Italian 
decorators to Madrid. While abroad he was invited to 
paint the portrait of INNoceNT X., which is in the Doria 
Gallery, Rome. BURCKHARDT says it is probably the best 
of the papal portraits of that age. The Pope’s face was 
well adapted to be put on canvas by the Spanish painter. 
It was vigorous, but coarse in expression, and, indeed, 
Guipo went so far as to make his LucirER become a coun- 
terfeit presentment of INNocENT when a cardinal. There 
are not many genuine works by VELASQUEz in Italy, but a 
portrait of a young man in the Capitoline Collection is 
described by Herr MuNDLER as wonderful, and modelled 
as if with the breath, M. Lrrorr thinks it may be the 
portrait of PAREFA, a pupil of the painter, which ob- 
tained for VELASQUEZ his admission to the Academy of 
St. Luke. 

In Rome he was on friendly terms with many of the 
artists who were living there, and Sir W. S. MaxweELt says, 
“It would be pleasing were it possible to draw aside the 
dark curtain of centuries and follow him into the palaces 
and studios, to see him standing by while CLauprE painted 
or ALGARDE modelled (enjoying the hospitalities of Brn- 
TIVOGLIO, perhaps, in that fair hall glorious with Gu1po’s 
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recent fresco of Avrora), or mingling inthe group that accom- 
panied Poussin in his evening walks on the terrace of 
Trinita de Monte.” ihe author of the “Annals” was, 
however, able to make one discovery respecting the sojourn 
of VELASQUEz in Italy. In a book containing rhymes in 
the Venetian dialect there is an imaginary conversation 
between the Spaniard and Satvator Rosa. The latter 
asked the traveller what he thought of RAPHAEL, whereupon 
VELASQUEZ replied, “If allowed to speak frankly, I would 
say that he pleases me in nothing. It is in Venice we 
must seek for whatever is good and beautiful: the style is 
the best in the world, and Tir1an is the standard-bearer of 
the school.” The expressions are no doubt true to some 
extent ; but, happily, there is nothing more to suggest that 
VELASQUEZ was indifferent to what was produced by 
RAPHAEL. 

On his return to Madrid, VELAsQUEZ was entrusted with 
the decoration of the Alcazar palace. Pictures had been 
purchased at the sale of the collection of Cuarwzs I. in 
London, and from other galleries. It was necessary to re- 
arrange the rooms and prepare a fresh catalogue, for all 
which no man was more suited than the painter. He was 
also appointed <Afosentador de palacio, a sort of quarter- 
mastership, which entailed attendance on the King in his 
journeys, and the making provision for the lodgment of all 
the hangers-on of the retinue. It was an onetous office in 
a Court where punctilio was carried to excess, but we sup- 
pose VELASQUEZ was compelled to disregard toil in order 
to support his family. 

But his holding offices in the Court was not without 
influence upon his style of painting. Owing to the demands 
upon his time, he could not afford experiments in painting 
in and painting out. He was compelled to seize effects 
rapidly, to make his figures stand out boldly, and to avoid 
attempts at harmonising more than a few colours. From 
what he said of one of TinroreEt’s pictures, we can dis- 
cover the qualities he sought :—that tones and perspective 
should be strong enough to make the spectator imagine that 
he had reality before him ; there should be a sense of atmo- 
sphere, and accessories should be painted as carefully as 
the principal figures. He succeeded in carrying out his 
own theory, and the consequence is that while in the Madrid 
Gallery, as M. LEForr says, a portrait by VELASQUEZ gives 
us the illusion of life, the neighbouring portraits seem like 
fictions or conventional images. 

One of the most remarkable of his portrait groups repre- 
sents the MJeninas, or maids of honour, with duennas, 
dwarfs, servants, and dogs. Luca GiorDANO considered it 
to be the theology of painting, and one French critic pro- 
fessed to be able to recognise three atmospheres in it, 
an expression which recalls WILKix’s saying that “the 
very air we breathe” was to be found in VELAsQuEz’s 
paintings. 

Four years after that picture was completed VELASQUEZ 
was no more, having succumbed, as we believe, to the 
merciless demands upon his time which came from the 
King. The greatest of Spanish painters was expected to 
leave everything at the royal beck and call. It is no 
wonder that from observing his treatment the knights 
should rebel at the proposal to confer the order of Santiago 
upon the painter, who was to them a lackey. 

From what we have said, it will be evident that there 
was little of the idealist about VELasquez, and hence, with 
the exception of his Crucifixion, he was not successful with 
scripture subjects. It may have been from the same 
deficiency that so few of his portraits of women are in- 
teresting now. The Court ladies were “made up” in the 
seventeenth century, and as the painter was not an admirer of 
artificial things, he was never at his best when he had a grand 
dame for a subject. But in portraits of men, whether 
heroes or beggars, in animal painting and in landscape, he 
was among the greatest. In straightforward production he 
has had few rivals. VELASQUEZ did not need to wait in 
order to see an effect. He could tell beforehand what 
would follow when one of his long brushes touched the 
canvas, and it is the obedience of hand to thought which 
makes his pictures what they are. Unless the modern 
Impressionist is endowed with equal insight into character, 
with as firm a hand and with as much self-restraint, it will 
be vain for him to hope that he can do more‘than ape 
VELASQUEz’s noble manner. ; 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


N ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects was held 
A on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A, vice- 
president, in the chair. 

The SECRETARY announced the deaths of Mr. Cornelius 
Sherlock, Mr. G. Godwin, Mr. E. Anson (president R.1.B.A.), 
and M. Charles Questel, doyen of the French Architectural 
Academicians. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, in alluding to the late President, whose 
loss they deplored, among his remarks said that Mr. I’Anson 
had been a man of extraordinary industry, of simple and 
unostentatious habits, and a remarkably early riser, not 
unfrequently rising at five o’clock in the morning. He had been 
a pupil of his father’s (Mr. I’Anson, sen.), and studied drawing 
at Furnival’s Inn, passed two years in Greece, Germany, Italy, 
Turkey, and ever since had been a great traveller and an inde- 
fatigable sketcher. Among his interesting contributions he 
had given them a paper on Cyprus illustrated with his own 
sketches, and another on Moscow. His knowledge of the 
value especially of City property was well-known, and he was 
frequently engaged in arbitrations ; in railway cases he was 
always against the companies, and therefore enlisted on the 
weaker side. He was one of the first architects engaged in the 
erection of City offices and warehouses, and first introduced 
the use of glazed white bricks for lining interior areas. The 
Chairman then alluded to the late Mr. George Godwin. 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON, the hon. secretary, said that 
the by-laws empowered the Council, if the President died in 
office, to call a special general meeting to elect a new president. 
It would take six or seven weeks to put the machinery in 
motion, and that would bring them within a month of the 
customary election. Therefore the Council recommended that 
they should request Mr. Waterhouse, the senior vice-president, 
to fulfil the duties of president during the remainder of the 
official year. Mr. Anderson then made a motion to this effect. 

Mr. Charles Barry seconded the motion, and it was 
passed unanimously. 

Gold Medal. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the Council regretted that 
the name of the late Henry Hobson Richardson, of Boston, U.S, 
was not included in the list of those eligible for the honour of 
receiving the gold medal. The Council recommended 
Theophilos Freiherr von Hansen, honorary corresponding 
member, Vienna, as the recipient of the gold medal, for his 
architectural works, notably the Sina Academy in Athens and 
the Houses of Parliament, Vienna. 


Portrait of Mr. Ewan Christian. 


Mr. CHARLES BARRY, as treasurer of the portrait fund, 
presented the portrait of Mr. Ewan Christian, past president, 
painted by Mr. Ouless. The picture, he said, was to be 
exhibited at the next Royal Academy exhibition. 

Hearty thanks were awarded to Mr. Ouless, who had done 
the work for 200 guineas, and also to Mr. Barry for his labours. 

On the proposition of the Chairman it was resolved to send 
a letter of condolence to the family of the late President. 

On the proposition of Professor Kerr it was resolved to 
send a letter of condolence to the family of the late Mr. 
Godwin. 

The Auditorium of a Theatre. 

The next business was the adjourned discussion on Mr. 
Ralph Nevill's elaborate paper on the auditorium of a theatre, 
in which the conclusions were to the following effect :— 
That the Haymarket system of seating is the best artistically. 
That the proportions allotted to the various parts of the 
audience in the design which accompanied the paper are 
commercially more satisfactory than in the usual arrange- 
ment. That it would be the most economical jin first cost 
and in the proportion of cubical space to accommodation. 
That it is important artistically as well as acoustically that the 
ceiling should be kept as low as possible, and that there are 
advantages in a slightly curved ceiling. That the gallery 
should be at the back and not in the circle. That ventilation 
should be chiefly suspended during the performance and largely 
increased between the acts, for which the sun-burner is most 
convenient. That boarding should not be used, especially in 
long lengths, to the ceilings of gallery and tiers. That light 
should for zesthetic reasons be of two or more colours, and for 
reasons of safety of two kinds. That there should be three or 
more separate supplies and mainsof light. That the arrangements 
for exhaustion of smoke and gas during a fire, both for stage and 
auditorium, should be distinct from those employed for the 
ordinary ventilation of the theatre. That fireproof curtains and 
all smoke escapes should be worked by electricity or otherwise 
from several places. That with the use of electric light on the 
stage and certain simple precautions there is no appreciable 
risk from fire, and that it would be unwise to saddle theatres 
with costly conditions not imperatively demanded. That the 
elevation of a central cupola 5 feet higher than the gallery is 


impracticable and undesirable. That long straight flights of 
stairs are highly dangerous. That stairs on the elliptic plan 
are the easiest of ascent and descent. That to guard against 
panic, staircases should be open on one side and not closed in. 
That a great simplicity of stairs is desirable, and that the con- 
centration of stairs in one building is very desirable, as render- 
ing control and supervision more easy. 

Mr. TARVER was, however, called on first to describe a 
theatre of his own design, in which the principal aim had been 
to reduce to a minimum the distance from any seat in the build- 
ing to the stairs. He attached the greatest importance to the 
staircases, which he perfected by separating, shortening, and 
generally simplifying them. His plan of stairs admitted of 
the cantilever principle being adopted, ithus dispensing with 
columns, &c., altogether. 

The Secretary read a short communication in favour of State 
control from Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, who was unable to be 
present. Mr. Darbyshire’s ideas will be understood by reference 
to the plan published in 7he Architect of November 11. 

Mr. WM. WHITE, F.S.A., recommended solid concrete 
pavements for floors and platforms. They were extremely 
resonant, and transmitted sound swiftly and sharply. Wood 
panelling, if bedded in plaster, might answer at the back of the 
audience. 

Mr. ROBERT WALKER commended the firm action of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in regard of theatres. He con- 
tended that it was imperative that buildings licensed for public 
amusement should be placed under the supervision of public 
authorities. This, he believed, was now demanded by the 
public. He knew theatres in London that were opened before 
they were ready. Many people were ignorant of the narrow 
escapes from disaster that often occurred. He condemned 
jerry theatre building. No theatre built below a proper cost 
could be safe. They could be built fireproof. The Alhambra 
and Terry’s Theatre were entirely fireproof buildings. The 
roofs could also be constructed thoroughly fireproof. If archi- 
tects did not comply with their demands, the public would call 
in engineers to supersede them. Staircases of circular form 
were all sources of danger. A house built of concrete, with 
iron ribs, was far more resonant than one lined with match 
boarding. ‘The note was, however, sharper. He alluded tothe 
case of a building where a hollow space had been left between 
the match boarding and the walls to give a better sound, on the 
principle of the construction of the violin. That was nothing 
else but the provision of flues to fan fire; the wood also 
became as dry as touchwood, so that the least thing would 
ignite it. 

Mr. PERRY, the architect of the Alhambra, ascribed the 
resonance of that building to hollow spaces reserved in the 
concrete. The building held 4 500 persons. 

Captain HEATH hurriedly described an ingenious fireproof 
curtain to separate the stage from the auditorium, and which 
was his invention. 

Mr. R M. ROE explained a plan he had devised for a theatre 
approached solely from the front, and consequently devoid of 
side entrances 

Mr. C. E. POWELL said that the Alhambra had entirely 
emptied in two minutes one night when he was present. 

A gentleman said that electric light, if not properly arranged, 
was quite as dangerous as gas. 

Mr. NEVILL, in his reply, said he believed that all Mr. 
Darbyshire’s recommendations were embodied in his own paper. 
Mr. Emden had characterised his paper as’ being all theory 
That seemed a remarkable view for an architect to take, for no 
architect could be a practical man unless well up in theory. 
Circular staircases, Mr. Emden said, tended to produce giddi- 
ness. The answer to that would be that the passage of people 
up or down square staircases invariably took the form of an 
ellipse. Mr. Emden had given a reason for his objection here, 
but in every other case those who had made objections to what 
he (Mr. Nevill) recommended had given no reason for their 
objections. He claimed, however, no originality for anything 
he had advanced. As to resonance, wood was used for its 
beauty of tone, and not because it gave greater resonance than 
concrete or plaster. Mr. Walker’s remarks about theatre jerry 
building he thought quite uncalled for. 

The reading of Mr. Tarver’s paper left little time for any 
discussion on Mr. Ralph Nevill’s paper, so that except Mr. 
Robert Walker, the other speeches were as brief as possible, 
the last few being limited to two minutes, and the proceedings 
were finished at 10.15 with a vote of thanks to Mr. Tarver. 

Mr. Tarver exhibited to those who remained the model of 
theatre construction exhibited by him. By taking it to pieces, 
the separate staircases to each part of the auditorium were re- 
vealed. On putting it together again marbles were dropped 
down the stairs from gallery, upper circle, and dress circle, and 
rolled out of their respective exit doors, thus showing facility of 
egress. The model represents the most difficult plan of start- 
ing from the street level upwards, and yet it provides about 
250 more seats than an ordinary theatre. The other design 
exhibited has the dress circle on the street level. This at once 
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gets rid of the necessity of entrances and exits for it at the 
sides, and, at the same time, it increases the total number of 
seats to nearly 1,250, including 174 in the stalls and 290 in the 
pit. Both designs, therefore, will bear the allotment for crush- 
rooms, &c., by omitting a few hundred seats, and still compare 
favourably with the accommodation provided in the usual 
“back corridor” plan. Rapid egress and more seats are both 
obtained by this system. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS. 


ey Friday the banquet to celebrate the opening of the 
twenty-seventh exhibition of the Glasgow Institute of the 
Fine Arts was given. Sir Charles Tennant, Bart., president, 
was chairman. 
Dr. F. H. Underwood, the United States consul, proposed 
“ The Royal Academy, the Royal Scottish Academy, the Society 
of Scottish Water-Colour Painters, and the Glasgow Art Club.” 
He was pleased and honoured, he said, to think that artists 
regarded him as a congenial companion, in sympathy with them 
and their work. In a certain high sense, a man with an 
artistic temperament was among men the only natural man 
with free play for all his natural powers. He only had a pure 
joy in existence, for the windows of his soul were always open 
to light, warmth, and beauty. He did not refer to pretentious 
amateurs, nor to clever men who had taken up the fine arts as 
trades. He had known men who would have made whale-oil 
soap instead of pictures if they were sure there was more money 
in it. He meant those to whom the world of nature and of 
man was an ever open book, to be studied and interpreted by 
art. Like virtue, art was its own exceeding great reward, and 
was followed for its own sake. The true artist, whether he used 
pencil, chisel, or pen, did it with love, unconscious of motive. 
If his work brought him fame and money, so much the better ; 
but still he would do it, he must do it to fulfil the law of his 
being. Many a man, whether they called him merchant, 
manufacturer, or consul, was forced to keep step in the civic 
regiment, who longed now and then to bolt from the ranks and 
play truant—to throw off restraint and revel in the light- 
heartedness of children, poets, and artists. For himself, he 
always felt younger, brighter, and better when he had 
had a day in the country or in the studio with a man who 
loved nature and art in a sincere, single-hearted way. He 
was glad to forget trade and commerce; to forget tramps 
and mendicants and men who had come over expect- 
ing to get fortunes in Chancery that were begging for 
owners, and who wanted to be helped home. He was glad to 
resist these fascinations, for when he could see the Ochils in 
summer palpitating in sun and shadow, or in winter clad in 
glittering white, with reflections of gold or rose or violet or 
pearl, or when he could follow a painter by the seaside or 
through Scottish glens by poring over his fresh sketches, what 
mattered it how many tons of beef, barrels of sugar, or quarters 
of wheat were brought last year in ships to Glasgow? Were 
statistics worth the song of a blackbird? Was the balance of 
trade the chief end of man? In the presence of nature, and of 
the art which suggested nature, he was an emancipated slave, 
he could then flout facts and figures. He had such joy asa 
mere spectator that he could almost fancy himself an artist, and 
even dared to claim kindred with the creators of beauty. If the 
kinship, as he knew, was only sentimental, it was none the less 
inspiring. It was chiefly in the company of artists, poets, and 
children that he felt the inward stir, the aspiration, the pre- 
sentiment of a purely spiritual existence. They were more to 
him than Wordsworth’s ode on the “ Intimations of Immor- 
tality.” He confessed his ignorance of the technical terms of 
criticism ; and he was not ashamed to say that he was happy 
in his ignorance. He left that field to critics who knew every- 
thing. In the presence of a great picture or a noble statue he 
was unable to clothe his feelings in words. For him there were 
no equivalents in speech for the majesty of ocean, for the 
beauty and glory of trees and clouds, or for the expression of 
soul in the face. Was it not true that the rarest perceptions of 
sense and the grandest conceptions of thought were just beyond 
reach? Did technical or philosophic expositions bring them 
nearer? Did they not rather bring jargon between us and the 
object of our admiration? The sincerest tribute to the sublime 
revelations of music such as that of Beethoven or Handel was 
silence. The response to a noble lyric poem was a thrill or a 
tear ; and in the presence of a great or lovely picture he cared 
no more for an esthetic discourse on its qualities than for an 
explanation of the beauty of a rose. In his advice to young 
poets, Lowell said :— 


Put all your beauty in your rhymes, 

Your morals ia your living, 
He (Dr. Underwood) would say to painters, put all your sense 
of beauty on your canvas; leave to Ruskin and others, who had 
nothing else to do, the task of expounding it. In considering 
the worth of an ancient city the question was not what ships 


and warehouses it had, what sumptuous lives its citizens led, 
and what jewels its ladies wore, but what was the reach of its 
thought in letters, its justice as shown in statutes, its creative 
power in sculpture. After a city had run its career it was seen 
that its artisans toiled, its sailors ventured, its merchants grew 
rich, merely to support and perpetuate its literature, juris- 
prudence, and art. Who, then, truly lived in that ancient 
city? Only its poets, lawgivers, and artists. The creators of 
its material prosperity were merely the props and sustainers 
of those who were to make it immortal. What was to survive 
when at length Scotland had run its long and glorious race ? 
Scotland would live in whatever noble ideas had here been put 
forth for humanity, in the songs of its poets, in the forms of 
grace and beauty created by its artists. Who, then, would talk 
of patronage when a man of wealth bought a masterpiece? 
The man presumably got the worth of his money, and honoured 
himself and the cause of art in the purchase. When the 
Emperor Charles stooped to pick up the pencil fallen from the 
hand of the illustrious Titian, which was the patron? He did 
not counsel an overweening pride—that was folly ; but he did 
contend for a just dignity. And it seemed to him the wisest, 
as well as the most dignified, course for an artist to strive more 
to raise himself and the standard of his art than to abase him- 
self in seeking patronage, not 
To crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
That thrift may follow fawning, 

The artist must be willing to toil unceasingly, to put his heart 
and his life into his work, and then when his canvas or clay 
responded to his full, teeming thought, he would have no need 
to court patronage. Art is his mistress; let him love and 
respect her, and live and toil for her, so that others less 
enlightened shall love and respect her also. 

Mr. Wm. M‘Taggart, R S.A., referred to the loss the Royal 
Scottish Academy had sustained in the death of Robert Herd- 
man. Proceeding, he remarked that the Scottish Academy 
suffered from two things. One of them was the unique position 
it held. It suffered from the migration of its members to 
London. It suffered also from its exclusiveness. When it was 
founded it included, like the Royal Academy of England, all 
professional men—at all events, all above the position of the 
respectable house or sign painter. No onecould say that it did 
so now. He thought it was a pity that Scottish painters 
should have to go to London, and he hoped the day was not far 
distant when the Royal Scottish Academy would include 
within its membership all the distinguished painters in Scot- 
land, east and west. He hoped also to see the day when it 
would not be considered necessary to go to London for recogni- 
tion. That would be a kind of home rule that would stop the 
exodus—a kind of home rule that might be had without any 
Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. Joseph Henderson replied on behalf of the Scottish 
Water-Colour Society and the Glasgow Art Club. He was 
sure, he said, that they all regretted, as he did, the absence of 
Mr. Powell, the president of the Water-Colour Society, more 
especially as the reason of his absence engaged their deepest 
sympathy. The Water-Colour Society owed so much to Mr. 
Powell’s unceasing efforts that not only the members of the 
Society, but all lovers of art, must feel very much indebted to 
him. His zeal, energy, and example had been a stimulus at all 
times to the members. The Society was going on from year 
to year adding to its strength, and was slowly but surely 
accomplishing the object for which it was _ instituted, 
viz., the encouragement and cultivation of water-colour paint- 
ing in Scotland. It had also done much to bind together the 
artists of the East and the artists of the West of Scotland. Mr. 
M‘Taggart had alluded to the loss sustained by the Royal 
Scottish Academy in the death of Mr. Herdman. This loss, he 
could assure them, was felt with, he might say, equal severity 
by the Scottish Water-Colour Society. His death had made a 
gap in the ranks of the Society which could not be filled up. 
With regard to the Art Club, the present exhibition would 
speak for it in language more direct than he could. On these 
walls there were nearly 150 pictures painted by members of that 
Club; and this, he thought, they would admit was sufficient 
proof.of the strength and industry of its members. The Art 
Club was not an institution of sudden growth, but had gradually 
and for many years silently worked its way until it had attained 
the important position which it now held as a strong repre- 
sentative art body. As with the Water-Colour Society, so with 
the Art Club, every year was adding to its artistic strength ; 
its members belonged to no particular school. Some had 
studied in Scotland and England, while a large number had 
been educated in the various schools on the Continent. The 
Club had recently made an alteration in its constitution by 
introducing a limited number of lay members. By taking this 
step it hoped to enlist more and more the sympathy of the 
community in the advance of art culture. Although admitting 
lay members, it still retained its distinct character as an art 
club, by supplying the art members with every requisite for a 
continuation of their art studies. The life class, which had 
always been connected with the Club, was still continued, and 
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was well attended ; and other means, such as lectures by 
eminent men on art subjects, the reading of papers, and dis- 
cussions by the artist members, remained as features of the 
Club. The present state of the Art Club was one of full, 
robust health, which indicated a bright and useful future. 

Sheriff Berry gave the toast of “The Glasgow Institute of 
the Fine Arts.” The toast was cordially pledged. 

The Chairman, in reply, expressed the hope that members 
and friends of the Institute would make up their minds to do 
something in the direction of removing the debt which hung 
like a millstone round aboutit. The debt, he was sorry to say, 
amounted to 23,000/. Was it creditable, he asked, to the 
second city of the empire, as they delighted to call it, and as 
he hoped the future would prove it to be, that the membership 
of the only art institute in the city should be so small? He 
really thought it was unworthy of Glasgow. He should like 
that the year of his presidency of the Institute should be 
identified with a decided effort to remove this stain from the 
escutcheon of the city. 

The proceedings were afterwards brought to a close. 


THE WALKER ART GALLERY, LIVERPOOL, 


oi Pate curator of the Walker Art Gallery, Mr. Charles Dyall, 

has prepared a report of the operations of that institution 
in the ten years 1877 to 1887. After recalling the circumstances 
under which the gallery was called into existence, thus remind- 
ing the public how the munificence of Sir A. B. Walker, Bart., 
brought to a grand conclusion what had been a very dragging 
enterprise, the curator points out that the permanent art 
collection, the property of the Corporation, is now a very valu- 
able one, and comprises over five hundred works, including oil- 
paintings, water-colour drawings, etchings, engravings, auto- 
types, marble busts and groups of statuary, porcelain vases, 
objects in terra-cotta, and sculptural and architectural casts, 
which have been acquired by purchase, by presentation, and 
by bequest. The collection is further enriched by pictures lent 
by the Trustees of the National Gallery, which will remain as 
long as the conditions as to insurance, &c., are complied with. 
These comprise works by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Sir A. W. 
Callcott, R.A., Benjamin West, P.R.A., Sir T. W. Lawrence, 
R.A., William Etty, R.A., E. V. Rippingille, Claude M. Dubufe, 
Charles Landseer, R.A., G. B. O'Neill, and F. R. Lee, R.A. 
The art work of the gallery during its first decade has been of 
a varied and interesting character, and it is hoped, says Mr. Dyall, 
that this department of the educational agencies of the Corporation 
has been so far successfulas to have realised the hope and expecta- 
tion of the munificent donor of the building, and of those who 
have worked so assiduously and contributed so generously in 
forming the art collection, of which, it is not too much to say, 
any municipality might be justly proud. It may be claimed 
for the collection that it is fairly representative of modern 
British art ; and although at present the names of many artists 
of great repute are absent from the catalogue, yet many 
eminent men are seen at their best in the works displayed ; 
and in numerous instances the money value of the purchases 
has trebled since their acquisition by the Corporation. While 
endeavouring to secure works of the highest technical skill, the 
fact has not been lost sight of that the public, for whose edifica- 
tion and instruction the institution in a great measure exists, 
delight in subjects of a popular character, and with this end in 
view pictures have from time to time been added which, by 
appealing to common feelings and sentiments of our daily life, 
have afforded a fine moral lesson, and given great pleasure to 
the numerous visitors to the gallery who are uninitiated in the 
higher forms of art. In the ten years no fewer than 5,287,367 
persons have visited the gallery. The curator is of opinion 
that a large number of the residents but seldom visit the col- 
lection, and are unaware of its importance and extent, a con- 
dition of things which also obtains in the metropolis, where 
thousands of the citizens have never visited the ’ British 
Museum, or seen the interior of St. Paul’s or of Westminster 
Abbey. 

The influence of the Autumn Exhibition in elevating the 
public taste for art has been most marked, Mr. Dyall says, and 
4 322 pictures have been sold since 1871, and their introduction 
into the dwellings of the purchasers has so increased the art 
knowledge of the owners that they have been impelled to dis- 
card from their walls works of inferior quality, and thus many 
good collections have been formed which might not have 
existed but for the facilities afforded by the exhibition for the 
due appreciation of artistic merit. Since the institution of the 
Autumn Exhibition upwards of 80,000 pupils of schools have 
attended by invitation of the committee. The most successful 
exhibition of the decade was that of 1884, on the occasion of 
the opening of the extension of the building, when, at the 
suggestion of the then chairman, Mr. Alderman Samuelson, 


special rooms were set apart for distinct exhibitions i 
1S V 4 of the prin- 
cipal art societies of the kingdom. 


TESSERZ:. 


Architectural Festoons. 
J. K. COLLING. 


HE festoon, as a means of ornamenting a work, has been 
used in French and Italian Renaissance more than any 

other form; but it is essentially a bad one, and it is at the 
same time one of the most objectionable forms of constructed 
ornament. From its very nature it is added to the thing 
ornamented, and is formed of an artificially constructed collec- . 
tion of miscellaneous flowers and fruit. Unfortunately, it 
appears to have been coming into fashion again of late. Its 
origin, there cannot be a doubt, was derived from the Roman 
altars, which were decorated in the earliest times with the 
actual heads of the animals which were sacrificed. These were 
placed at the angles of the altar, and festoons of flowers were 
looped up from the horns and tied with ribbons. These were 
afterwards carved upon the altars in stone or marble, and from 
them the same decoration was soon transferred to the friezes of 
the temples. It therefore became a precedent for architectural 
decoration, and has been used ever since in every conceivable 
position—in festooned bands round buildings, under windows 
and over windows, over doorways, over arches and between 
arches, between capitals or attached columns or pilasters, hung 
from eye to eye of voluted capitals and consoles, as well as on 
ceilings and on mosaic floors—in fact, there is scarcely any 
position in which the festoon has not been used. Again, 
festoons are not only made up of all manner of flowers and 
fruit, strung together without any cohesion of parts, but of 
nearly everything that can be imagined, such as musical instru- 
ments, books, dead birds, shell-fish, and a multitude of other 
objects, as well as the ever indispensable ribbon. 


Crystallisation in Mortar. 
PROFESSOR ROBISON. 


Here we beg leave to mention our notions of the-connection 
that is formed by mortar composed of lime or gypsum. We 
consider it as consisting chiefly, if not solely, in a crystallisa- 
tion of the lime, or gypsum, and water. As much water is taken 
up as is necessary for the formation of the crystals during 
their gradual conversion into mild calcareous earth or 
alabaster, and the rest evaporates. When the free access of 
air is absolutely prevented, the crystallisation never proceeds 
to that state, even although the mortar becomes extremely dry 
and hard. We had an opportunity of observing this accident- 
ally when passing through Maestricht, while they were cutting 
up a massy revetment of a part of the fortifications more than 
three hundred years old. The mortar between the bricks was 
harder than the bricks, which were Dutch clinkers, such as are 
now used only for the greatest loads ; but when mixed with 
water it made it lime-water, seemingly as strong as if fresh 
lime had been used. We observed the same thing in one 
small part of a huge mass of ancient Roman work near 
Romney, in Kent; but the rest, as well as all the very old 
mortar that we have seen, was in a mild state, and was 
generally ‘much harder than what produced any lime-water. 
Now, when the mortar in the joints has begun its first crystal- 
lisation, and is allowed to remain in perfect rest, we are 
confident that the subsequent crystals, whether of lime or of 
calcareous earth or of gypsum, will be much larger and stronger 
than can ever be produced if they are once broken; and the 
farther this crystallisation has been carried, that is, the harder 
that the mortar has become, less of it remains to take any new 
crystallisation. Why should it be otherwise here than in every 
other crystallisation that we are acquainted with? We think, 
therefore, that it is of great consequence to keep the joints in 
their jirs¢ state, if possible, and that the strength, in as far as it 
depends on the mortar, is greatly diminished by their opening, 
especially when the mortar has acquired considerable hardness, 
which it will do in a month or six weeks if it be good. 


Arrangement of Public Libraries. 
E. EDWARDS. 


A public library, and above all a town library, needs a site _ 
as central as can be obtained. Any library which is to be 
adequately kept up should be of such form as shall admit of 
easy and considerable eulargement, without entailing the 
necessity of rearranging the existing contents. Either a 
cruciform, a polygonal, or a circular building will, more or less, 
meet these requirements, provided always that additional space 
has been preserved to meet the contingency of extension, or 
can be readily obtained. But this is precisely the condition 
which it is the most difficult to secure in the centre of a town. 
When one or the other of these advantages must be foregone, 
it will often, we think, be good economy to make some sacrifice 
in site rather than forego the benefit of an easily expansible 
plan. The circular or polygonal plan is best of all, because the 
most favourable to completeness and permanency of arrange- 
ment, in union with gradual and indefinite extension ; and it is 
quite certain that no inconvenience of position will prevent a 
public library from being well frequented, if it be rich in books 
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and liberal in its regulations. This premised, we proceed to 
suggest other considerations which should be borne in mind in 
planning a library which is to be permanent, and for which 
adequate funds are at hand. 1. The site must be dry and airy, 
the building (whatever its form) isolated, and, if placed in a 
great thoroughfare, it should be set back as much as possible. 
2. The building should be fireproof. To this end, other 
materials than brick, stone, iron, and slate should be very 
sparingly admitted into its main structure. Such timber floors 
as may be used in any special apartments should be embedded 
in stucco upon a stone flagging or upon brick arches. 3. The 
ground floor should be vaulted, and in all the external walls 
there should be ample apertures and channels for ventilation. 
If the building be extensive, large water pipes (fire mains) 
should be carried along the roof. 4. Whenever practicable, 
light should be obtainable from all sides, but should be pro- 
vided as much as possible from cupolas or lantern-lights, which 
obviously favour the appropriation of the largest amount of wall 
surface for book-shelves within a given area. 5. The principal 
rooms destined for the reception of books should be of such 
proportions and be so constructed as to admit of the greatest 
possible proportion of the contents being seen at one view. 
Every shelf should be accessible without the use of steps or 
ladders. By providing light galleries of perforated iron, with 
breast-high railings and with spiral staircases at each angle 
of the room, this advantage may be secured even in the loftiest 
rooms. If, for example, the library be 35 feet high in the clear, 
four tiers of galleries, placed at intervals of about 7 feet, would 
admit of every book being instantly accessible without any loss 
of space. 6. The reading-room should invariably be separate 
from the rooms appropriated to the main collection of books, 
but it should be as much in the centre of the building as pos- 
sible, and should be shelved for the reception of books of 
common reference (especially of such as form what may be 
fitly termed the bibliographical apparatus of a library). One or 
more smaller and adjacent rooms should be assigned for the use 
of such readers as need special facilities for collation, copying, 
and other like pursuits. The reading-rooms should be provided 
with a series of shelved closets for the reception of books which 
are in continuous use from day to day. 


Perspective. 
J. S. TRAILL. 


Perspective was first scientifically treated by Pietro del 
Borgo, Baldassare Peruzzi, and Guido Ubaldi. To the second 
of these is due the detection of the distance points, to which all 
lines forming an angle of 45 deg. with the ground line are 
drawn. To the third, the convergence of all parallel lines 
inclined to the ground line in a point in the horizontal line, and 
also that a line drawn from the eye parallel to them will pass 
through this point. These principles are the foundation of 
perspective, which afterwards received improvements from 
Gravesande, and were completed by Brook Taylor. 


Laying Foundations. 
SIR J. GOWANS. 

The foundation of a building is of primary importance, as, 
unless it is secure, the permanency of the structure cannot be 
maintained, however well built it may be. Before laying a 
stone, the architect or engineer should be satisfied that the 
strata will give equal resistance to the pressure that may be 
put upon it. Strata that are hard and soft are very dangerous. 
Even clay if mixed with boulders (which often happens) cannot 
be depended upon, unless they are removed, and means taken 
to equalise the ground on which the buildings are to be 
erected. Next to rock, no better foundation can be got than 
sand or gravel when dry. If wet, means should be taken to 
drain away the water ; but, if this cannot be done, large flat- 
bedded foundation-stones of sufficient area, fairly dressed in 
beds and joints, and well put together, will, as the load 
increases, secure a foundation that anything can be built upon. 
In my own experience I have often tested this, and particularly 
when building a bridge on a railway contract I had many years 
ago. This was an under bridge of considerable span, the 
girders being in the form of an arch, in segments of cast-iron, 
the security of which depended greatly on the permanent 
resistance of the abutments, or the bolts which held these 
segments together at their joints. In digging for a foundation, 
it was found that the strata were very soft, being layers of sand 
and moss alternately, and to prevent failure I took the pre- 
caution to strengthen the foundation of the first abutment by 
driving piles to a depth of 30 to 4o feet, with horizontal 
planking, on which the foundation-stones were bedded. Before 
building the second abutment, acting on the advice of a railway 
contractor who had had more experience than myself, I 
adopted a different plan, viz., to dig out the soft material to 
such a depth and area as secured an outward resistance to 
meet the pressure of the large-sized stones that were afterwards 
put into the foundation, course after course, until the load 
pressed out the water, and so secured a foundation which was 
equally as strong, if not stronger, than the first. Where the 


stratum is unequal or not to be depended upon, I know of nothing 
better than a good bed of concrete, certainly not less than 
3 feet thick, and no architect should neglect this where there is 
the slightest doubt as to the sustaining character of the ground. 
This is always necessary in erections of different heights, and 
is particularly required in churches and other buildings where 
the spire, tower, or other elevation, bears more heavily on the 
foundation than the walls which abut upon them. And, in 
addition to this, and to make sure, I would have extra courses 
in the foundation of the higher and heavier portions, as in the 
hurry with which we build nowadays every precaution is neces- 
sary. The same care should be taken with respect to oriel 
windows or projections which do not go to the full height of the 
building, and consequently have not the same pressure on the 
foundation. The walls to which these lighter projections are 
attached should not only be well founded, but the tie or bond 
which unites the one wall to the other should be left free on the 
upper beds, so as to allow for the subsidence of the heavier 
wall without causing the fractures so often seen where this 
precaution is not taken. 


Egyptian Sepulchres. 
RS Poor 


Art in Egypt, first in the tomb and then elsewhere, is the 
expression of the noble ideas which the Egyptian carried with 
him to the decoration of his sepulchre. Of course it may be 
said that the forms of Egyptian art are those most suited to 
permanence. That I quite admit; but the forms most suited 
to permanence are suggestive of permanence. The pyramids 
are permanent, but they undoubtedly suggest permanence. 
They stand there on their pedestals of rock and defy the 
efforts of successive quarrymen to destroy them. Not only in 
the pyramids, but in the other forms, I think you see the 
development of the same idea. Remember the enormous size 
of the columns of some of the temples, and the great size 
of the stones of which the structures are built. Remember, 
too, that by a trick of perspective, the Egyptians increased to 
the eye of the visitor the dimensions of the temples by making 
each great court or hall rather smaller than that before it, a 
practice to which I recall but one exception. As you visit 
these monuments it strikes you forcibly that they portray that 
which was most in the Egyptian’s heart—his belief in immor- 
tality. He has succeeded in embodying for himself on earth 
its best material representation. The colour, I think, no less 
than the form, is true to the same doctrine. Egyptian colour 
must be seen in the Egyptian sunlight, which almost blots it 
out, or in the dim interior of an Egyptian temple, and then the 
strong contrasts of bright hues are very much sweeter and 
more musical than they seem to us. There is a_ gentle 
harmony in them. J. F. Lewis, the greatest recent painter of 
light after Turner, remarked to me in Egypt that the sun 
made the light cold and the shadows warm. It is impossible, 
without seeing a very fine Egyptian monument under the con- 
ditions of light in which the builders meant it to be seen, for us 
to apprehend their colouring, which, certainly, when repre- 
sented in pictures or seen in our own generally diffused light, 
has an aspect of harshness, though the harmony of colour is 
maintained in the use the Egyptians make of it. Of course I 
do not go into the more intricate question of the use of the 
compound colours in place of the simple ones, for this innova- 
tion is of the Graeco-Egyptian age; nor do I think we can 
judge the old colouring unless we can see it in its original 
form. Take ivory and ebony, gold, lapis-lazuli, green and red 
jasper, and let a great master make a mosaic in Egyptian style, 
and you would see how really grand it is, and how it has in it 
that large simplicity which connects it with the expression of 
durability. I think, if you will study Egyptian decoration, you 
will find this to be true. 


The Parthenon and the Temples at Peestum. 
J. GwILtT. 

Some have thought that the temples at Peestum exhibit 
more severe simplicity and perfection of design than the edifices 
of Athens, and that the former are in a more correct and 
classical style. Dr. Clarke says that Lusieri was of this 
opinion, and that he considered that “in those buildings the 
Doric order attained a pre-eminence beyond which it never 
passed ; not a stone has been placed there without some evident 
and important design ; every part of the structure bespeaks its 
own essential utility.” He thought similarly of the temple of 
Jupiter in the island of A.gina. “Of such a nature,” adds 
Lusieri, “‘ were works in architecture, where the whole aim of 
the architect was to unite grandeur with ability, the former 
being founded on the latter. All there was truth, strength, and 
sublimity.” One of the reasons for the preference is curious 
enough, and will almost excite a smile; it is, that there are 
‘‘ defects, arising from improper conduct, at the Parthenon on 
the part of the builders,” and he specifies as one, “the vacuities 
above the architecture behind the metopes and triglyphs suff- 
ciently spacious for a person to walk in, whereas at Paestum the 
same’ parts of the works are solid stone.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE next Salon willj have at least one surprise in a 
landscape by M. HENNER. Every one knows how well he 
can introduce mysterious greens and blues as a back- 
ground for his figures, but credit was not given to 
M. HeEwnNER for being a landscapist. The Avening after 
a Storm ought to satisfy critics who yearly grumble over 
the success of pictures which are said to be little more 
than repetitions. But we may expect to hear objections 
upon the novel fashion of landscape art, and one thing 
is certain, the picture will not be long unsold. 

Ir must not be supposed that the indifference with 
which the appeal for subscriptions towards Mr. CHRISTIAN’S 
portrait was received is to be taken as any slight against 
that gentleman. Mr. CHRISTIAN is esteemed throughout 
England by every architect who has had to submit plans to 
him, which means a large proportion of the profession. 
But it is difficult to keep from confounding a President of 
the Institute with Institute administration. No one will, 
therefore, be surprised to find that out of the 1,193 
members who were asked to contribute 1,049 were so in- 
different they would not even acknowledge the receipt of 
the circular. The small sum which Mr. OuLEss received 
was made up by 128 subscribers. 


IN casting statuary few founders gained a higher reputa- 
tion than M. ApoLtpHE THI#BAULT, who died in Paris on 
Wednesday in last week. Every one must know the great 
fountain at the angle of the Boulevard Saint Michel. The 
whole of the bronze figures came from his foundry, together 
with the statue of NapoLron on the top of the Venddme 
column, and the bronze doors of the Palais de Justice. M. 
THIEBAULT was an officer of the Legion of Honour. 


THERE was a long discussion in the Edinburgh Town 
Council on Tuesday, respecting the remuneration of Mr. 
Moruam, who holds the office of “City Superintendent,” 
which corresponds to some extent with what is known else- 
where as City Architect. The Plans and Works Committee 
at first recommended that Mr. Moruam should give his 
whole time to the service of the Council, but afterwards the 
question of time was excluded. The amount to be paid 
was left an open question. The Dean of Guild, Sir J. 
Gowans, subsequently moved as an amendment that the 
superintendent should be paid 650/. per annum (with roo/. 
for an assistant), that he should be provided with an 
office, coal and gas, and that in return Mr. Moruam should 
do all the work required by the Town Council without any 
further charge. ‘The arrangement in force was a payment 
of 400/ a year, and 24 per cent. on all new work. It was 
ultimately agreed that the whole time of Mr. Moruam be 
devoted to the duties of his office, that he be paid 750/. per 
annum, and that in addition to his duties as City Superin- 
tendent of Works he shall also discharge, without any fee, 
those duties under Standing Order 69 whichthe Town Council 
shall from time to time lay upon him. The question then 
arose about paying Mr. Moruam’s percentage accounts, 
when another long discussion took place. The recom- 
mendation of the committee was that Mr. Mora was 
entitled to payment only in respect of the plans of new 
works actually completed, at the rate of 24 per cent., and by 
a majority of one vote it was adopted. — 


THE French “general reader” is supposed to have 
more acquaintance with things of art than his English 
representative. It may therefore be interesting to know 
one of the results of a question which was raised in the 
figaro lately with the intention to discover the twenty-five 
engravings of famous pictures which were best suited for a 
room. There seems to have been some difficulty in 
systematising the answers, owing probably to the variety of 
engravings which are eligible, and all that is revealed at 
present is the degrees of preference for the painters. 
Taking schools first, it is found that the Flemish and 
Dutch take first place. The Italian follows, and then the 
French, after which the Spanish, English, and German 
appear. If the artists are taken, REMBRANDT comes first 
in his school, then VANDYKE, Rusens taking third place. 
RaPHAEL stands at the head of the Italians, followed by 
Titian, Da Vincr, VERONESE, and Correccio. There 


was apparently close voting for French masters. DELACROIXx 
gained a majority. M1LLet, Corot, and Courser stand — 
equal for second place. MEISsoNIeR is placed third, Puvis 
DE CHAVANNES fourth, CLAUDE, Poussin, RoussEav, and 
TROYON are on the same footing, and in the next batch we 
have the odd mixture of GREUzE, WATTEAU, Manet, ROSA 
BoONHEUR, and FRAGONARD, whilst the last is the Classic 
Davin. Hocarru is the favourite among English artists, 
DUrer in the German, and in the Spanish school RiBERA 
has precedence of MuRILLO. 


WE referred last week to the statement of Canon 
LonspALE, of Lichfield, respecting certain stained glass 
windows being defective in the pigment used in painting the 
glass. The canon said that he made inquiries of other 
firms besides the makers of the glass, of whom one assured 
him that a pigment had been discovered by a late member 
of their firm that would stand any test. It was not, how- 
ever, stated as a proof of this assurance that a specimen of 
work executed with this pigment many years ago, and which ~ 
had been exposed to the London atmosphere ever since, 
was sent by the firm in question—Messrs. HEATON, BUTLER 
& Bayne—to the canon, and acknowledged in a letter in 
which Canon LonspALE says “ that he had subjected it to the 
same severe tests he had applied to the ancient glass in the 
cathedral, and that the pigment seems thoroughly fused 
into the glass, as if they were one substance.” Messrs. 
Heaton, ButTLer & Bayne consider that this should 
satisfy the canon’s doubts as to whether the “art of 
properly mixing pigments or sufficiently firing glass has yet 
to be discovered.” Anyhow, a complaint which seems to 
suggest that all modern stained-glass painters are un- 
acquainted with their business should not be allowed to pass 
uncontradicted. 


A SHORT time ago the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society was inspired by a zealot’s confidence in the 
infallibility of the Council of the Institute. But somehow, 
delusions of that kind do not endure. That a more rational 
view of the management of business in Conduit Street is 
being taken in Leeds, is evident from the action of the Society 
upon the Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors’ Registration 
Bill. Hitherto the Society has steadily declined to assist 
the committee who have charge of the Bill now before the 
profession, in hopes that the Institute would take up the 
question of the legal registration of architects. The de- 
cision of the Institute being still deferred, it was considered 
that reliance can no longer be placed on any support from 
the Institute Council. After some discussion, it was there- 
fore unanimously decided to petition Parliament in favour 
of the Bill. A grant from the funds of the Society was also 
made towards the expenses incurred in the promotion of 
the measure, and a committee was appointed to organise 
such proceedings as might be found desirable in furthering 
its success. 


A REPORT has been prepared by Professors Boupin and 
Donny, of Ghent, on rendering wood uninflammable. 
It was a commission from the Belgian Minister of Public 
Works. They conclude that wood cannot be rendered 
incombustible, or more strictly speaking, non-alterable by 
heat ; but its non-inflammability may, to a’ considerable 
extent, be insured, so as to preserve buildings from a 
limited and temporary fire—at any rate until assistance 
arrives. It is, however, hopeless to expect a building 
encumbered with inflammable substances to pass through 
such a test uninjured. The methods of preserving wood 
against fire are said to be of two kinds—the injection of 
saline solutions, and the application of a paint or coating. 
The former appears but little practical; and, indeed, short 
of proof to the contrary, it must be considered dangerous 
in the case of wood of large dimensions. The system is, 
however, applicable to small pieces of wood. A concen- 
trated solution of phosphate of ammonia is undoubtedly 
the best of all the substances recommended, the use of this 
substance, notwithstanding its high price, possessing such 
great advantages that it should be employed in all cases 
where expense is no object. In the majority of cases, 
however, coating with a brush is considered to be the only 
practical solution of the question; and the substances most 
to be recommended for use in this manner are cyanide of 
potassium and asbestos paint. 
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ALTAR-PIECE, RUBENS CHAPEL, IN* CHURCH OF ST. JACQUES, 
ANTWERP, 


NTWERP is not so thoroughly studied by English 
A tourists as it merits; but, however brief may be 
the visit, the stranger cannot help believing that the in- 
fluence of Rupens pervades the city. Most people go to 
the cathedral in order to see the painter's 7aking down 
from the Cross. It is his statue which alone adorns the 
Place Verte, near the building. A bust of RUBENS on a 
colossal scale dwarfs the remaining busts in the hall of the 
museum. His figure is most prominent in the paintings of 
artists on the staircase. There is hardly one of the older 
churches which does not contain some of his works, to 
afford a text for the cicerone’s commonplace descriptions. 
It is only an enthusiastic painter like REYNOLDs who could 
believe that “there would be nothing to attract you to 
Antwerp were it not for the RupeEns pictures” ; but in 
spite of the historical and architectural interest of the city, 
the ordinary visitor is sure to believe that if Antwerp has a 
tutelary genius, it must be PETER PAUL RUBENS. 

As a treasure-house of Flemish art the cathedral is not 
comparable with the church of St. Jacques, where RUBENS 
was buried in the summer of 1640. At that time the build- 
ing was not quite completed, although it had been in hand 
fora century anda half. It was selected by many of the 
wealthy burghers of Antwerp for a place of interment, and 
it was in the vault of the FourMENTs that RuBENs’s coffin 
was laid. The tombstone, which is now seen in the 
Rubens Chapel, was erected in 1755. 

The illustration represents the painting over the altar of 
the chapel. The subject, it will be observed, is the 
Madonna and Child surrounded by figures, which, according 
to the tradition that has claim on acceptance from its 
antiquity, form a family group. It is said that the picture 
was painted by RuBENs after his second marriage. With 
what might now be called questionable taste, he introduced 
the figures of his two wives, IsABELLA BRANDT, who, 
according to the painter, was exempted from all the 
failings of womankind, and the young HELEN FoURMENT, 
who survived Rusens. The second wife was the inheritor 
of the picture, and she placed it in the chapel. The third 
woman is said to have been her friend LUNDEN, whose por- 
trait is in the National Gallery, where it is known as the 
Chapeau de patlle. The St. Jerome is believed to be a portrait 
of Jan Rupens, the father of the painter, who at one time 
was a magistrate of Antwerp, but was compelled to seek 
safety during the civil wars in Cologne, where the painter 
was born. ‘The triumphant figure in armour with the 
banner of St. GEorGE is RuBENS himself, who, like the 
champion, was able to overcome all obstacles in art and 

diplomacy. 

The painting has given rise to the most opposite 
Opinions about its merits. Mr. Ruskin has condemned it 
in bitter terms, while other critics see in it the work of 
RuseEns at his best, while the subject testifies to the strength 
of his domestic affections. There are also doubts whether 
the picture is RupENs’. One omission supports the theory 
that the picture is by a different hand. RUBENS was 
devoted to his mother, Martz PyPELINEX, and he was so 
overcome by her death that he could not go through his 
daily duties, and was obliged to flee to a monastery, where 
he remained for four months. In a family group like tre 
one in the illustration, is it likely that RuseNs would not 
somehow contrive to find room for the portrait of the 
woman to whom he was most indebted ? 

The etching we publish is by M. pe Mot, of Brussels, 
who is one of the leading decorative artists in Belgium. He 
finds it advantageous to his special work to make transla- 
tions of great pictures in the form of our illustration. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL BANK, REDRUTH. 


HIS building occupies a site in the centre of the 
principal street of Redruth. It has a narrow 
frontage, with a depth of about 120 feet, and contains, in 
addition to the banking-rooms, a convenient residence for 
the local manager. The frontage is erected entirely of 
) ate from the immediate neighbourhood, supplied by the 
_ Cornish Granite Company. The builder was Mr. ARTHUR 
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CarKEEK, Redruth; the architect Mr. JAMEs Hicks, M.S.A., 
of Highfield, Redruth. 


PROPOSED THEATRE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


HE plans for this theatre were prepared for Mr, A. 
MELVILLE, of the Grand Theatre, Birmingham, and 
received the approval of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
last August. The theatre was to be entirely of fireproof 
construction, and to have a double iron hydraulic curtain 
dividing the stage from the auditorium, and the dressing- 
rooms, property-rooms, &c., were to be in a separate block. 
The architects are Messrs. Essex & NIcoL, of Birmingham 


and London. 


PROPOSED BREWERY, ASTON NEW TOWN, BIRMINGHAM. 


HIS brewery, which is for Mr. WiLt1AM KING, is 
intended to be worked at first with a ten-quarter 
plant, but the tower is arranged to accommodate a twenty- 
quarter plant, the cooling and fermenting tun-rooms in the 
latter case having to be extended. The estimated cost, 
including working plant and artesian well, is 4,000/, and 
the werk is to be carried out under the superintendence of 
the architects, Messrs. Essex & NicoL, of 8 Newhall Street, 
Birmingham, and 75 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


» 


SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


HE ancient church which is to serve as the cathedral for 

the new diocese of Southwell was reopened on Thursday 

in last week. The following account of the recent restoration 

appears in a circular prepared by Mr. Ewan Christian, who 
controlled the works :— 

The work of repairing this church has been in progress for 
many years. Previous to 1851 the western towers were repaired 
and underpinned under Mr. Railton, and subsequently a good 
deal of work was done under the direction of the late Arch- 
deacon Wilkins, aided by the mason of the fabric, John 
Gregory. During this time some of the fifteenth-century 
windows were reconverted to Norman forms, following the 
example still remaining in the north aisle, and these were fitted 
with stained glass. 

In 1851 Mr. Christian was instructed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to make a survey of the fabric, and to advise 
generally as to its repairs in the future. The process of gradual 
repair then recommended was subsequently carried out, and the 
whole of the walls and masonry were carefully restored and put 
into sound condition ; this work was almost entirely done under 
Mr. Christian’s direction by John Gregory, mason, only 
occasionally assisted by others, and by his labourer, John Cook, 
with an amount of zeal and devotion rarely seen amongst 
modern workmen, and was continued until the year 1875, when 
it was in almost every substantial respect as regards masonry 
fully completed. 

A further report was made by the architect in that year 
under instructions from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, with 
a view to the general completion and refitting of the building 
as a parish church. This report advised the restoration of the 
roofs of the whole fabric, excepting the choir and central tower ; 
also the restoration of the spires on the western towers on the 
lines of the ancient ones removed in 1802, and the conical roof 
of the chapter-house ; also the reflooring and refitting of the 
interior. These works being of a heavier description than any 
before undertaken were executed by contract, that for the re- 
roofing and spires having been entrusted to Mr. Clipsham, of 
Norwell. When these were completed, the reflooring of the 
nave and transepts was substantially carried out on the old 
lines under the direction of the clerk of the works 

As regards the treatment of the choir recommended by Mr. 
Christian, the late Bishop of Lincoln consulted Mr. Street, who 
made a report to his lordship, confirming the advice given, that 
the plaster screens, put iu the early part of this century 
between the choir and aisles, should be removed ; and that new 
ones of oak should be substituted similar to those of which 
remains were found in the roof of the chapter-house. Mr. 
Street made cther suggestions of. value and interest as regards 
the use of the choir and church generally, which did not 
come within the scope of Mr. Christian’s instructions, which 
only related to the refitting of the building as a parish church. 

The work so far as carried out comprises the renewal of 
the side screens and the fitting up of new stalls in the place of 
the modern pews, also the general reflooring, but it has been 
leisurely done in the hope that now the destination of the 
building is to be changed from that of an ordinary parish 
church to that of the cathedral of an important diocese, some- 
thing might be expected as a contribution from the general 
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public to aid in fitting it worthily for so important a purpose, 
and in a manner befitting so beautiful a fabric; the flooring, 
therefore, and the stalls, so far only as the old ones extended, 
have been executed, leaving the pulpit, bishop’s throne, and 
any further screens and fittings required to be carried out 
hereafter. The stalls and screens of the choir have been 
executed by Messrs. Cornish & Gaymer, of North Walsham, 
who have devoted considerable care and skill to the execution 
of the elaborate carving with which they are enriched. The 
flooring also of stone and marble has been executed by the same 
firm. 

All these works have been done at the cost of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners who have been hitherto respon- 
sible for the general repair and maintenance of the fabric, but 
whose instructions do not extend to its treatment as the 
cathedral of the new diocese. 


THE BUCCLEUCH MEMORIAL, EDINBURGH. 


{Page memorial erected in West Parliament Square, Edin- 

burgh, to the late Duke of Buccleuch, by many admirers 
and friends in all parts of the country, was unveiled on Monday. 
It consists, says the Scofsman, of an elaborate pedestal, with 
bas-reliefs and other bronze ornamentation, and a colossal 
statue of the late Duke, and it has certain artistic features 
which are likely to generally commend themselves to those 
interested in keeping up the standard of out-of-door monu- 
mental work. Designed by Mr. Rowand Anderson, LL.D, 
architect, the monument is based on the Medizval art of the 
fifteenth century. The plan of the highly-decorated pedestal is 
a hexagon, Io feet 6 inches in diameter at the base and 22 feet 
high ; the statue is 10 feet 6 inches high, so that the total 
height will be 32 feet 6 inches. In elevation the height is 
divided into two main features. At each of the six lower 
angles is a buttress rising in moulded stages and surmounted 
by six bucks rampant supporting shields emblazoned with the 
arms of the families allied by marriage to the Buccleuchs. 
Between the buttresses on which are placed the bucks and 
shields, and at a height of 7 feet from the ground, are six 
bronze panels in bas-relief illustrating the following incidents in 
the family history :—(1) Death of Sir Walter Scott, fourth Lord 
of Rankilburn and Murthokston, at the Battle of Homildon 
Hill, A.D. 1402 ; (2) burning of Catslack Tower, in Yarrow, by 
the English, 1548, when Lady Buccleuch (Elizabeth Kerr of 
Cessford) and her household perished ; (3) attempted rescue by 
Buccleuch of King James V. from the thraldom of the Earl of 
Angus, 1526; (4) the burning of Branxholme by the English 
during a raid in 1532; (5) the rising of the Scots under the 
Warden Buccleuch to recover the spoil taken in an English 
raid ; and (6) the interview between Buccleuch and Queen 
Elizabeth, when Buccleuch went to London to appease the 
English Queen for the rescue of Kinmont Willie, 1596. A 
delicately pierced bronze canopy surmounts each panel. The 
second stage of the pedestal rises from this point, and commences 
with a moulded base, which is filled in by an elaborate bronze de- 
coration that surrounds this part of the design. At each angle 
there is a bronze pinnacle rising from a stone base, having in 
front of it a small twisted column supporting a figure with a 
canopy over it. This pinnacle is attached to the body of the 
work by a traceried flying buttress, and lower down by an 
arched attachment. The six figures represent symbolically 
Fortitude, Liberality, Temperance, Prudence, Charity, and 
Truth. Each of the six faces in the second stage has a panel 
filled with bronze reliefs representing the following incidents in 
the life of the late Duke :—(1) Scene at Dalkeith in 1842, when 
Her Majesty was received by the Duke on the occasion of her 
first visit to Scotland ; (2) planning the Granton Harbour ne 
anniversary dinner, given by the tenantry of the late Duke in 
Edinburgh in 1877 ; (4) installation of the late Duke as Chan- 
cellor of Glasgow University ; (5) the late Duke as a colonel 
of militia at the head of his regiment ; and (6) the coat of 
arms of the late Duke as registered on a garter plate. Over 
each panel there is an elaborate canopy, and from behind this 
bronze work appears moulded stone corners with bronze crest- 
ing, the projection of each serving as a base for the representa- 
tion of a stag hunt, composed of a number of men mounted 
and on foot, with dogs engaged in the chase. Above this is 
another moulded stone with bronze cresting, upon which is 
placed the bronze figure of the Duke in the robes of the 
Garter, the sculptor being Mr. J. E. Boehm, R.A., London. 
The bas-relief and ornamental bronze work were distributed 
among Scottish sculptors. Mr. Clark Stanton, R.S.A., executed 
the lower historical panels ; Mr. W. B. Rhind the symbolical 
figures ; Mr, Stuart Burnett, A.R.S.A., the six panels represent- 
ing incidents in the life of the late Duke; and Mr. D. W. 
Stevenson, R.S.A., and Mr. W. Grant Stevenson, R.S.A., the 
bucks, the representation of the hunt, and the coats of arms of 
families allied by marriage to the “ Bold Buccleuch.” The 
castings were, for the most part, done at Mr. Walker’s foundry 


in Grove Street. The total cost of the memorial is understood 
to have been between 6,o00/. and 7,000/. The figure, it may be 
noted, has been set to face the north-west, so that a play of 
light and shade may be secured upon it. 


THE BRAY ESPLANADE. 


PAPER on the construction of the Bray Esplanade, near 
Dublin, was read at the last meeting of the Irish Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, by Mr. P. A. Comber. It was ex- 
plained that the encroachments of the sea on the esplanade 
which ran along the beach in front of the town were so great 
as to threaten its entire destruction prior to the carrying out of 
the sea wall and promenade. Year after year the sea was 
gaining on the land. Large sums had been expended in 
putting down and maintaining wooden piling and groynes to 
arrest its progress. But these works were of a temporary 
character, and in order to add to the many attractions of the 
town as a health resort, for which it was so happily favoured by 
its situation and charming scenery, it was considered advisable 
that the esplanade should be protected from further encroach- 
ments of the sea by a permanent work. As engineer to the 
Commissioners the author prepared the design for the sea wall 
and promenade, and the works were carried out under his 
supervision. ‘The project had the great advantage before call- 
ing for tenders of having been submitted to Mr. B. B. Stoney, 
LL.D., who suggested some modifications, which were carried 
out. The original idea was simply to have a sea wall and 
parapet, with a gravelled footpath on the inside of the parapet, 
but it was afterwards decided to dispense with a parapet, and 
to have an embankment at the back of the sea wall, with an 
asphalted promenade on top of it the entire length. The top 
of the sea wall coping was accordingly kept up 2 feet 3 inches 
over the level of the esplanade, and from the top of the 
coping the asphalted promenade sloped upwards 1 in 24, 
making the floor of the promenade at the back 3 feet 
over the level of the esplanade; and on the retain- 
ing wall of the embankment was carried up a dwarf 
wall 16 inches high, on which was placed a wooden 
seat with cast-iron open panelled back the entire length of the 
promenade, except, of course, where the steps occurred. A 
grass slope was formed against the retaining wall of the 
embankment, with the effect of apparently lessening the height 
of the embankment over the esplanade. There were eleven 
sets of stone steps, and four ramps for invalids’ chairs from the 
esplanade to the promenade, and six sets of stone steps from 
the promenade to the beach. On the wing walls to the former 
were placed cast-iron dwarf lamp-posts for gas, with globes. 
The sea-front of the promenade was protected by cast-iron 
standards and three lines of horizontal wrought-iron rails, the 
upper rail being 3 feet 6 inches from the top of the coping. 
The sea wall was 18 feet in depth under the top of the coping, 
which took the bottom of the wall 12 inches under low water- 
line of neap tides, and about the same depth into hard marl, 
which underlay the shifting sand and shingle of the beach. 
The wall was 7 feet 6 inches thick at the bottom, and battered 
upwards on the sea face to 4 feet 6 inches thick in the thinnest 
part, at a point of 5 feet 6 inches under the top of the coping, © 
from which point it curved outwards to 5 feet 6 inches thick, 
finishing with a square face 12 inches deep.under the coping. 
The inner face of the wall was perpendicular. The length of 
sea wall and promenade which had been carried out to the 
present time was 1,043 yards, and the line of the sea face of 
the wall followed as nearly as possible the line of high-water 
mark of spring tides. For execution the work was divided into 
two sections. The first section, commencing at the northern 
extremity of the esplanade, was 441 yards in length, and cost at 
the rate of 15/. 18s. 6@. per running yard, and the second 
section is 602 yards in length, and cost at the rate of 20/. 4s. 
per running yard, making a difference in the cost of 4/. 155. 6d. 
per running yard. The first section was not faced with 
ashlar, but that did not account for the difference 
in cost. The contract for the first section was entered 
into in May 1884, and that for the second section in 
May 1885. The same contractor succeeded in getting 
both contracts, but he undertook the contract for the first — 
section under the value of the work. The works of both 
contracts were completed in August 1886, and cost close upon 
twenty thousand pounds. On December 14, 1886, the work was 
severely tested by a heavy gale from the south-east, accom- 
panied by avery high tide. The large bodies of water which 
came on to the promenade started the wooden seats in several — 
places, and three lengths of boards were torn up and split in 
pieces. The asphalte floor, too, of the promenade was cracked 
from front to back, nearly at right angles to the line of wall, in 
six places, owing, it was presumed, to the great falling weight 
of the water and the partial sinking of the concrete under the 
asphalte, and that the cold made the asphalte brittle, and it — 
broke as a sheet of glass would break under similar circum- 
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stances. The slope at the back of the retaining wall and the 
surface of the esplanade were also damaged in places by the 
large volumes of sea water which rolled over them. About 
four tons of shingle were washed on to the promenade in this 
gale, but apparently without damage to the asphalte. It was 
also visited by a heavy gale on November 1, 1887, which, like 
the fermer, was from the south-east, and accompanied by a high 
tide. On this occasion two large volumes of water passed over 
the work on the esplanade, and the asphalte floor of the 
promenade was cracked as before in five places, and a few 
lengths of the seats were started. The edge of the seats pro- 
jected about 3 inches over the dwarf wall, and hence the waves 
caught it in a gale. The dwarf wall should have a 24-inch 
curved projection at the top to save the seat. 
and the other works have withstood the gales, and beyond 
what was here stated had not suffered the slightest injury from 
one end to the other. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Ap te following appeal has been issued on behalf of the 
Society by the Hon. Percy Windham, Sir John Lubbock, 
Precentor Venables, and Messrs. Morris, Holman Hunt, and 
Poynter :— 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, whose 
claim for support we wish to lay before the public, has been in 
existence for nearly eleven years, and, we believe, has already 
done good service both to art and to history. At the time of its 
foundation there was a widespread feeling against the un- 
scientific and unhistorical method of dealing with the ancient 

_ monuments of art still left us, which assumed the possibility 
of restoring a building to its earliest condition, and disregarded 
the various stages of life through which it had passed. But 
this feeling was generally vague, and those impressed by it 
were not for the most part prepared with well-thought-out 
reasons in its support. 
Ancient Buildings set itself from the first to formulate these 
reasons, dealing with the subject both from the historical and 

_ artistic side, and gained the definite support of many to whom 
its principles became axiomatic. Nor is this all. This compact 
body of opinion has had its influence on the vaguer and more 
nebulous ideas held by persons who, before our Society was 
formed, had never questioned the advisability of a restoration, 
so long as it could put forth a plausible claim to archzological 
correctness ; so that the feeling is gradually gaining ground 
that the less that can be done to an ancient building the better, 
and that every restoration requires some amount of apology 
or defence. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, in 
short, can claim to have prevented some mere utilitarian 
destruction, and by its advice, which has been followed by some 
of the guardians of our ancient buildings, to have given a new 
lease of life to these priceless treasures, which have been re- 
paired and strengthened with the minimum of injury to their 
historical and artistic value. It has also often been enabled to 
make schemes of restoration much less destructive than they 
would otherwise have been. Besides this more definite work, 
ithas, as above said, done much to alter the general view taken 
of restoration among the thinking public, and to modify the 
character of the works undertaken on our monuments of archi- 
tecture. 

Much, however, remains to be done. Not only has public 
Opinion to be thoroughly conquered, but also constant watchful- 
ness has to be exercised, since it by no means always happens 
that thoughtful persons are those who have to do with restora- 
tions, or that care and learning are consulted in them. And, 
meantime, this is a matter which admits of no delay, since any 
damage done to ancient buildings by carelessness or prejudice 
is irreparable, and every such building is a precious possession, 
full of lessons for the present and the future. We appeal to 
the public, therefore, to help us to preserve these treasures 
which belong not only tous, but also to those to come after us, 
and thereby to confer an undoubted benefit on our country and, 
indeed, on all countries. These buildings can only be safe- 
guarded by arousing the interest of the general public in them. 
This is our chief business, and to perform it duly we need 
increase of membership to give us increase of energy and pains- 
taking. We appeal confidently to the public to give this 
necessary support to a Society which, though it has worked 
quietly, has worked actively, and only needs definite help 
from those who really agree with it to double its activity and 
usefulness. 


The Chester Town Council have approved of the pro- 
posal for erecting public baths. The Bathing and Bath Com- 
_ Mittee will inquire and report as to sites, and obtain plans and 
_ €stimates with a view to their being submitted to the Council 
| for selection and approval at a future meeting. 
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The wall itself 


The Society for the Protection of 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Oise ninth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 

on Friday evening, Mr. John Slater, B.A., president, in 
the chair, after the special business had been transacted. 

The special business was the adoption of alterations in the 
rules as published ia The Architect of January 27. The altera- 
tions were adopted after further modification. 

The President spoke of the loss sustained by the profession 
in the deaths of Mr. E. I’Anson and Mr. George Godwin. On 
the proposition of the President, seconded by Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, it was resolved to send a letter of condolence to the 
family of the late Mr. I’Anson. 

The following paper was read by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, 
F.S.A. :— 

Mahometan Architecture. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS said :—Twenty-one years ago, shortly 
after my return from my tour in Egypt, I read a paper before 
the members of this Association on “ Ancient Egyptian Archi- 
tecture.” It was my intention to have followed it up in the 
succeeding year by one on the Saracenic architecture of Cairo. 
Other subjects in the interval turned up, apparently of more 
interest for the moment, so that its preparation and delivery 
has been delayed. In the meantime many publications have 
appeared which on the one hand have facilitated my researches, 
on the other have deprived the subject of some of the novelty 
it might then have possessed. Among these works is one 
written by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole on “The Arts of the 
Saracens in Egypt,” which deals more or less exclusively with 
the architecture of Cairo, and therefore, to a certain extent, 
cuts away the ground from under my feet. 

It occurred to me, however, first, that I might take a broader 
view of the question, and trace out the development of the style 
in other countries besides Egypt ; and, secondly, that I might 
dwell on the architectural and constructional features of the 
style, endeavour to ascertain their origin, and deduce therefrom 
lessons which might be useful to the architectural student. It 
is for this reason that I have adopted the term Mahometan in 
the place of Saracenic. Myr. Poole, in advocating the latter 
term, points out that Saracen means Eastern, and was the 
universal designation of Muslims in the Middle Ages. He 
takes exception to the terms Arad and Mahometan, because 
the artists who built for the followers of Mahomet were seldom 
Arabs, and frequently Christians. In that hypothesis he is 
quite correct, but it was the Mahometan religion which laid 
down the rules for the plans and features of the mosques ; it 
was the restriction of that faith which led to all its characteristic 
features ; and the term Saracenic can hardly be applied to the 
architecture of Spain, Persia, or Turkey, and only with the 
prefix of Indo- to its glorious development in India. It is 
possible that even Mahomet himself never dreamt of the 
magnificence in the development of the style which his precepts 
were destined to bring forth—such as are displayed in the 
mosques of Cordova in Spain, of Ibn Touloun and Sultan 
Hassan in Cairo, of Ispahan in Persia, the Suleimanie at 
Constantinople, or of the mosque tombs of Delhi, Cawnpore, 
Ahmedabad, Bijapur, and the Taj Mahal in India. None the 
less, however, these monuments are the natural outcome of a 
style based on the requirements of the religion, restricted by 
the precepts which were set forth by Mahomet in the Koran, 
and of which style, therefore, he laid the foundation. 

That you may be able more clearly to follow the descrip- 
tion which I propose to lay before you this evening, I feel that 
I cannot do better (by way of preface) than quote some para- 
graphs from the introduction given by our great historian, 
Fergusson, to his chapter on Saracenic Architecture in Christian 
Countries :— 

“The first century of the Hejira forms a chapter in the 
history of mankind as startling from the brilliancy of its events 
as it is astonishing from the permanence of its results. Whether 
we consider the first outburst of Mahometanism as a conquest 
of one of the most extensive empires of the world by a small 
and previously unknown people, or as the propagation of a new 
religion, or as both these events combined, the success of the 
movement is without a parallel in history. Had it been a 
conquest it must have crumbled to pieces as soon as com- 
pleted ; for Arabia was too thinly populated to send forth 
armies “to fight continual battles, and maintain so widely 
extended an empire. Its permanence was owing to the fact 
that the converted nations joined the cause with almost the 
enthusiasm of its original promoters ; Syria, Persia, and Africa 
in turns sent their swarms to swell the tide of conquest and to 
spread the religion of Islam to the remotest corners of the 
globe. To understand either Mahometan history or art it js 
essential to bear this constantly in mind, and not to assume 
that, because the first impulse was given from Arabia, everything 
afterwards must be traced back to that primitive people ; on the 
contrary, there was no great depopulation, if any, of the con- 
quered countries, no great transplantation of races. Each 
country retained its old inhabitants, who, under a new form, 
followed their old habits and clung to their old feelings with all 
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the unchangeableness of the East, and, perhaps, with even 
less outward change than is usually supposed. So weak, 
indeed, in the converted countries was the mere Arabian 
influence, that each province soon shook off its yoke, 
and under their own caliphs, Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain soon became independent states, yielding only a nominal 
fealty to that Caliph who claimed to be the rightful successor 
to the Prophet, and, except in faith and the form of religion, 
the real and essential change was slight, and far greater in 
externals than in the innate realities of life. The Arabs 
themselves had no architecture, properly so-called. Their 
only temple was the Kaabah at Mecca, a small square tower, 
almost destitute of architectural ornament, and more famous 
for its antiquity and sanctity than for any artistic merit. It 
is said that Mahomet built a mosque at Medina—a simple 
edifice of bricks and palm-sticks. But the Koran gives no 
directions on the subject, and so simple were the primitive 
habits of the nomad Arabs, that had the religion been confined 
to its native land, it is probable that no mosque worthy of the 
name would ever have been erected. With them prayer every- 
where and anywhere was equally acceptable. All that was 
required of the faithful was to turn towards Mecca at stated 
times and pray, going through certain forms and in certain 
attitudes, but whether the place was the desert or the housetop 
was quite immaterial.” 

It follows from this description that it will scarcely be in the 
earlier Mahometan buildings we should expect to find the 
characteristic features and details which constitute the style. 
At the same time, simple as the early tenets of the faith may 
have been, there soon arose that natural desire for extension of 
plan and architectural magnificence which is inherent in 
mankind, and which at an early period after the Hejira showed 
itself, more especially as Fergusson remarks, “when the 
Mahometans came amongst the temple-building nations, then 
they seem to have felt the necessity of having some material 
object, some visible monument of their religion, some feature 
which should point out to the faithful the direction of Mecca, 
towards which they should turn at the time of prayer.” This 
feature, called the kiblah, was a niche or recess placed in a 
wall, the direction of which would run at right angles to a 
straight line from Mecca. In Egypt this would be south by 
east, in Spain east by south, in Persia south by west, and in 
India west. 

In Jerusalem and Damascus the followers of Mahomet 
found Christian buildings, which for the moment, with slight 
modifications, served their purpose. In Egypt, however, the 
mosque of Amrou or Amu, in Old Cairo, was founded in 
642 A.D., and in Barbary, the mosque of Kairwan, in 675 A.D. 
The plans of these two buildings were novel, and constituted a 
new arrangement. It is difficult to determine which of the two 
mosques can claim to have been the model on which sub- 
sequent mosques were planned, but there is no doubt that Mr. 
Carpenter (in the paper which he read before the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects in February, 1884) is right in dis- 
puting the claim of the tnosque at Mecca as the model. 
Before, however, entering into this question, it may be as well 
to point out the requirements of the new religion. The first 
was, as already observed, the kiblah, or niche showing the 
direction of Mecca, subsequently covered over for protection 
from the sun’s rays. This covered space might be from 30 feet 
to 60 feet deep; it was necessary, therefore, to have points of 
support. These they found in the columns and capitals taken 
from earlier Roman, Byzantine, Coptic, or even Egyptian build- 
ings. These points of support not being sufficiently high, they 
threw arches across, tying them in with wooden ties at their 
springing, and formed a series of aisles all running towards the 
Mecca wall. This is the first architectural development peculiar 
to the earlier mosques, though subsequently modified. In front 
of this vista of aisles would be an open court, enclosed with 
walls and a covered arcade or cloister round from the entrance, 
which was generally placed in the opposite wall to that of 
Mecca. 

Now, turning to Egypt, first let us examine the plan of the 
mosque of Amr or Amrou. It consists of a court 362 feet by 
357 feet, on the south-east side of which are twenty-two aisles 
running at right angles to the Mecca wall, and six columns 
deep ; on the north-east side the aisles run parallel to the 
main aisles, and are five deep; on the south-west, four deep ; 
and on the north-west, one running parallel with the north- 
west wall. The argument in favour of the antiquity of the plan 
of Amu, as we now find it, lies in the fact that all the columns 
and capitals are about the same height, and are alltaken from 
earlier buildings. There is a square die above the capitals, 
which also might date from the earlier period, but above that 
there is an appearance in the arches (which are sometimes 
round, sometimes pointed, and sometimes round with the 
upper portion raised by straight lines to a point, apparently to 
prevent the sinking of the voussoirs of the upper part of the arch) 
of reconstruction at some later date, so that we are unable to 
accept them as ancient. In the south-east (the Mecca wall) 
are some pointed arches, now built up. Ifthey are of the date 


of the foundation of the mosque they prove the antiquity of the 
pointed arch to be greater than is generally accepted. 

The next mosque in Egypt in point of date is that of Ibn 
Touloun, A.D. 877. It is recorded that the architect objected to 
the use of materials taken from other more ancient buildings. 
We accordingly find in this mosque the first example of the 
new style; all trace of imitation of earlier work, whether 
Roman or Byzantine, having disappeared. Fergusson is 
inclined to look to Damascus and Bagdad as having influenced 
the result ; but as no remains of buildings of earlier date in 
those towns are now to be found, and as tradition ascribes the 
design to a Copt or Christian architect, there is no reason to 
suppose that it is not indigenous. This is further confirmed 
by the valuable addition to our knowledge of Early Christian 
architecture in Egypt by the work of Mr. A. J. Butler on the 
“ Ancient Coptic Churches in Egypt,” published in 1884, which 
shows us that the tradition of building was preserved by the 
Copts from the earliest period of our era ; that the Delta and 
the banks of the Nile, for at least 1,009 miles south, abounded 
in Christian churches ; and that the materials employed in the 
earlier mosques at Egypt were probably taken from Coptic 
churches, the architects of whom had made use of the Roman 
and other features of still earlier buildings. In no other way 
is it possible to account for the preservation, after so many 
centuries, of the columns and capitals of Roman buildings. 
With the building of Ibn Touloun a new era commenced, and 
henceforth the new style takes its independent position It is 
true that occasionally, even down to the fifteenth century, the 
temptation of using up old materials is not always resisted, but 
the method of their employment, and the type of ornament which 
was applied to them, is the direct result of the influence of the 
Mahometan religion. 

The plan of the mosque of Touloun is similar to that of 
Amrou. The court is 300 feet square. There are five aisles 
on the south-east (Mecca) side and two on the other sides. 
There is this difference, however, that the aisles on the Mecca 
side run parallel to, and not at right angles to, the Mecca 
wall. This alteration was possibly due to the constructive 
knowledge of its architect, who foresaw the difticulty, otherwise, 
of resisting the thrust of the much heavier superstructure above 
the arches. It is true that here, as at Amrou, there are occa- 
sionally wooden ties introduced at the springing of the arches, 
but these would have been insufficient for the purpose. The 
thrust by this new arrangement is carried to the outer walls, 
which are of great thickness and weight. The arches of these 
arcades are pointed, stilted above the capital with a slight ten- 
dency inwards to what is known the horeshoe arch. The curve 
below the springing is much flatter than that of the arch above. 
The arches are carried on piers and not columns, and the angles 
of the piers are decorated with engaged corner shafts, the 
earliest instance, I believe, of the feature. Between the 
arches above the level of their springings are small pointed 
openings with engaged shafts at the angles, which give scale to 
the former. Bands of ornament with Cufic inscriptions are 
carried in horizontal lines at the springing and above the arches 
inside. The archivolts and soffit of the arches are decorated 
with similar ornament, as also round the windows in the 
external walls and round the walls of the internal court, where 
also ate two or three bands of decoration, to which I shall refer 
later on. The windows are filled with stone slabs, pierced with 
that geometrical ornament which is always peculiar to Mahome- 
tan buildings. The use of pierced stone slabs owes its origin, 
doubtless, to Byzantine models. The whole building is 
executed in brick, the bricks measuring, according to Mr. Wild, 
74 inches by 23 inches {by 1% inches thick, with thick mortar 
joints, the whole being covered with stucco. 

The mosques succeeding Ibn Touloun are El Hakem, 
gor-1014 AD., built with piers; El Azhar, with columns (sub- 
sequently rebuilt) ; El Dahir, 1267 A.D, with piers ; and Mary- 
dany, 1345 A.D, al! with their aisles running parallel to the 
Mecca wall. In 1356 AD, however, a new plan is evolved, 
which shows the immense progress made in construction In 
the mosque of Sultan Hassan the aisled arcades are replaced 
by vast. recesses or transepts, vaulted with pointed barrel 
vaults. Mr. Poole informs us that these recesses were allotted 
to the Malakis, Hannafis, Shafitis, and Hanbalis sects respect- 
ively. The great transept in the Mecca side is 69 feet wide, 
go feet deep, and 80 feet high to the crown of the arch. This 
plan was subsequently copied in other examples, 
mosque of Sultan Barkook in Cairo, El Ghoury, and Kaitbey, 
outside Cairo, amongst others. There is another feature in 
the plan of mosques to which I should now direct your atten- 
tion, viz., the dome. As Mr. Poole observes, however, “A 
dome has nothing to do with prayer, and therefore nothing with 


a mosque. It is simply the roof of a tomb, and only exists” 


when there is at least a tomb to be covered, or where it was 
intended that a tomb should be.” “It happens, however, that 
a large number of the mosques of Cairo are mausoleums, con 
taining the tomb of the founder and his family.” “ Most 
mosques with tomhs have domes, but no mosque that was not 
‘atended to contain a tomb ever had one in the same sense.” 
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Mr. Poole ascribes the origin of the dome to the cupolas which 
surmount the graves of Babylonia, but points out that it was 
never used by the Mahometans to cover their temples of 
prayer. 

The earliest dome in Egypt is probably that of Imam-es- 
Shafei, built by Saladin, outside Cairo, but it has been so often 
restored that one cannot trust to its antiquity. In Kalaoon and 
Sultan Hassan the tomb is added to the plan of the mosque, 
being a subordinate feature, but when once introduced it 
becomes the favourite. In the tomb mosque of Sultan 
Barkouk, however, we find- a variety of plan in which the 
tomb was the chief feature and the m»sque of second import- 
ance. Here the tombs are placed on the south-east side of the 
building, the Mecca aisles standing between them and the 
usual court with aisles, entrance -portals, and minarets on the 
north-west. The covered portions are sustained by piers 
with flat cupola vaults in brick. The last mosque found in 
Egypt to which I shall refer is that of Sultan Kaitbey, outside 
the walls, one of the most graceful monuments of the style. Its 
plan is similar to that of Sultan Hassan, but being of much 
smaller dimensions, the court is covered over and lit by a 
lantern. The great transepts or niches are not vaulted, but 
covered with timber roofs, with beams richly painted and 
carved, and the spaces between sunk with coffers. 

There are no palaces of ancient date in Egypt, and the only 
other architectural features which demand notice are the gate- 
ways and walls, which are of simple ashlar masonry, the only 
decoration being the archways, the orders of which are 
enriched with conventional ornaments and shields carved in 
relief. The sebeels, or drinking fountains, are of various 
dates ; they are placed at the angles of streets, or built out 
into the street like a bow window. Bronze grilles of various 
designs are fitted in the openings, and on the upper floor is 
invariably a school. 

Mr. Poole’s work on the “Arts of the Saracens” contains 
plans of the Domestic architecture of Cairo, and seeing that, 
as a rule, the features there found are derived from mosque 
architecture, there is no reason to direct special attention to it. 
Their architecture is confined to the entrance court, on one 
side of which is frequently found an open loggia, or a first floor 
with two or three pointed arches carried on columns. Both in 
this court, however, and on the external front are innumerable 
examples of the feature known as a mushirabeeyeh—an oriel 
window of elaborately carved or lathe-turned woodwork, carried 
on timber corbels, which are generally in imitation of stone 
vaulting: the term given to this feature is derived from a 
miniature oriel window projection, in which is placed the water- 
bottle. These water-bottles are of porous clay, and the wind 
passing through the lattice-work causes a rapid evaporation of 
the moisture, which exudes throuzh the bottle and keeps the 
water cool. These mushirabeeyeh, and other projecting features 
of a house on corbels, form all that is architectural in the 
streets. 

The principal apartment in the house is called a mandarah, 
which is used for the reception of guests. It consists of a lofty 
hall with fountain in the centre, and deep recesses on two of its 
opposite sides, both raised a foot or so above the level of the 
hall; round the more important of these is placed the divan. 
The walls are decorated with marbles and tiles to a height 
of about 7 feet or 8 feet from the floor, intercepted at 
intervals by recesses or cupboards with elaborate panelled 
doors, and sometimes with wall fountains. The room is lit 
chiefly by windows in the upper part of the hall, these windows 
being formed in plaster, having a sort of tracery with elaborate 
patterns. The glass is of various colours, and the section of the 
plaster is so contrived that, placed as these windows are high 
up in the hall, the reflection only of the light coming through 
the glass is seen, which gives a softness and a beauty to the 
light which must be seen tobe realised The ceilings are all 
of wood, with richly decorated beams, coffers between, and a 
richly painted coved cornice ; between the soffit of the cornice 
and the top of the 8-feet dado is a space which may have been 
left plain, relieved, or covered with diaper; now, the only 
examples I have seen are decorated with modern landscapes of 
inferior Italian work 

Fergusson in his history commences his description of 
Mahometan architecture with Syria. I have elected to 
describe that in Egypt first because it possesses much more 
variety, and the plans of the mosques there are of the types 
most generally adopted for Mahometan mosques in all coun- 
tries. I also wished to avoid if 1 could the disputed question 
as regards the date of the building known as the mosque of 
Omar, in which I am inclined to agree with Fergusson, that its 
date is long prior to the Hejira, and could only have been built 
in the third or fourth century. 

I am also very sceptical as to the pointed arches in the 
mosque of El Aksah, said to have been built by Abd-el-Malek 
in the sixty-ninth year of the Hejira (A.D. 691). The plan of this 
building, which resembles an ordinary basilica of nave and 
aisles, with double aisles added on each side, is at such variance 
with the generally accepted plans of Mahometan mosques, that 
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I am inclined to believe either that to the springing of the 
arches the building is of prior date to the Hejira, or that the 
Mahometans obtained the assistance of Christian architects 
and workmen, who built according to their own custom, and 
not according to the principles observed in other Mahometan 
countries. The mosque of Damascus, again, is known to be a 
part of the church built by Theodosius, of which the nave and 
aisles and transepts still remain running west to east. To this, 
on the east side, the nave and aisles have been repeated, and 
on the south wall of the transept has been placed the mihrab 
or niche pointing out the direction of Mecca. The aisles, 
therefore, all run parallel with and not at right angles to the 
Mecca wall.. The addition of a court with arcades round on the 
north side completes a plan not otherwise dissimilar from that 
of Ibn Touloun and other mosques in Cairo. 

The Great Mosque at Mecca (from which it was at one time 
thought that the plans of the Egyptian and other mosques were 
taken) is necessarily different from all others, because the 
kaabah, to which all the niches in other mosques turn, stood in 
its centre. The arcades or aisles which surround the court are 
known to have been built by Egyptian and Constantinopolitan 
sultans in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; in fact, the 
whole mosque was in 1626 nearly destroyed by a torrent, and 
the sacred walls of the kaabah itself were thrown down, and 
had to be rebuilt from their foundation. 

I am, therefore, able at once to go on to Kairwan, in 
Barbary, the mosque of which has been described by Mr. 
Carpenter in the paper read before the Institute in 1884. The 
mosque of Kairwan was built in A.D 675, the position of the 
kiblah having been correctly ascertained by the Emir Akbar. 
There have been subsequent rebuildings, so that it is not pos- 
sible to be quite certain of the original plan. As it stands it 
forms an oblong, 427 feet by 225 feet, with a prayer chamber at 
the Mecca end, of seventeen aisles, eleven bays deep—more 
than twice the depth, therefore, of Amrou. On the north side 
and the other two sides of the court are double aisles, with a 
minaret in the centre of the building. The entrance porches 
lead to the centre of the prayer-chambers, one on each 
side. The columns employed to carry the horseshoe 
arches are of different heights, 22 feet in the centre aisle 
and 15 feet in the side aisles, the mihrab being at the 
end of the central aisle. (In the mosques of Amrou and 
Touloun there is no difference between the central and side 
aisles.) Both columns and capitals at Kairwan were taken 
from ancient Roman buildings, and, as at Amrou, the arches 
are tied together by wooden beams at their springing. 

The mosque of Cordova was built by Abd-el-Rahman ‘in 
AD 786-90, in imitation of the mosque of Kairwan. There 
were eleven aisles of twenty-one bays, the central one slightly 
wider than the other. The materials were taken from earlier 
buildings, and, as it happened that the columns and caps were 
not considered high enough, above the horseshoe arches are 
built a second row of arches which carry the barrel vaults. To 
this mosque El Hakeem added twelve more bays in depth at 
the Mecca end (A.D. 962), and in 985 El Mansour added eight 
more aisles of thirty-three bays on the east side. Part of the 
open court on the north side dates from Abd-el-Rahman’s 
foundation, 690, and part from El Mansour. 


Persia. 


With the exception of the tombs of Zobeide and of Ezekiel 
near Bagdad, of unknown date, and a hospital at Erzeroum 
twelfth century, the Mahometan style in Persia commences in 
the thirteenth century, when Ghengis Khan built the mosque at 
Tabreez in 1294. The drawings given of this in Texier’s 
“ Arménie et la Perse” suggest that, although no typical plan 
of the style had been then evolved, some considerable advance 
had been made in those decorative features which constitute 
the Saracenic style. The plan is that of a Byzantine church, 
with central dome, aisles and sanctuary. The portal, however, 
consists of a lofty niche vaulted with semi-domes and stalactite 
pendentives, and similar in many respects to the well-known 
example of Sultan Hassan, built sixty years later. It is built 
in brick, and covered internally and externally with glazed 
bricks of various colours, wrought into the most intricate 
patterns of interlacing ornament and Cufic inscriptions. 

The only building of a similar description which I have 
seen is the mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, which is, as you may 
know, entirely covered with P_rsian tiles. The dazzling and 
perfect beauty in point of colour is not to be surpassed, but 
speaking from an architectural point of view it possesses the 
fatal sin of not showing its construction. The bricks and tiles 
are only a veneer, and although in certain features such as the 
portal and the dome, where the construction is at least 
suggested, the tendency is to trust to decoration alone to pro- 
duce architectural effect. For internal decoration, where 
cornices and projecting features are out of place, the employ- 
ment of such decoration is not only allowable, but is not at 
variance with accepted principles, and the tomb of the Sultan 
Khodabendah, at Sultanieh, illustrated in Texier’s «“ Arménie 
et la Perse,” must be one of the most beautiful interiors in 
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existence. Here the dome had not arrived at that bulbous 
form which we find in later examples. : 

_ The great mosque at Ispahan, 1585, is a good illustration 
of the danger attending a too free use of surface decoration ; 
strip the walls of their tiles, and nothing is left except square 
box-like forms with pointed arched openings of indifferent form. 
The interior, however, owing to the variety of its features and 
the varied play of light and shade given in the semispherical 
vaults of its transepts and niches and the vaulted aisles, con- 
stitutes, probably, one of the most beautiful monuments of 
Mahometan art. The plan is similar in one sense to that of 
Sultan Hassan—a large open court with large niches in the 
centre of each side flanked by arcades. One of these niches 
forms the entrance to the court, and behind the others are 
tombs surmounted by bulbous domes. 

The Mahometan architecture of India would require at 
least a paper to itself. Fergusson devotes more than one 
hundred pages to it, and frequently deplores the insufficiency of 
data to describe it. ‘The Saracenic architects showed in 
India,” he says, “‘the same pliancy in adopting the styles of the 
various people among whom they had settled, which charac- 
terised their practice in the countries already described. It 
thus happens that in India we have at least twelve or fifteen 
different styles of Mahometan architecture, and if an attempt 
were made to exhaust all the examples, it would be found 
necessary to have even a greater number.” He describes thirteen 
divisions, of which the following are. the characteristics of 
some. The history of Mahometan architecture in Northern 
India commences at the end of the twelfth century under the 
Turkish, or, as they are known, the Pathan dynasties, the 
mosques of Old Delhi and Ajmir being the earliest examples. 
The conquering tribes employed their new subjects to carry out 
their ideas, adopting for the mosque at Delhi the colonnaded 
courts of the Jaina temples, which served their purposes as 
regards plan, but building a new wall on the east side, with 
niches or mihrabs to point out the direction of Mecca, other 
walls round, and a magnificent range of arches on the western 
side, the three larger ones being 22 feet wide and 52 feet high. 
The construction of these arches is very singular, suggesting 
that the Mahometan conquerors insisted on an arch because it 
was the correct typical form of their religion, but they left their 
Jaina subjects to build in their own way. The arches are semi- 
circular up to about two-thirds of their height from the spring- 
ing, and built in horizontal courses. Then come two or three 
half voussoirs and half horizontal stones, the end being closed 
in with flat horizontal slabs, meeting in a point, and sometimes 
an indented form, suggesting the Flamboyant curve. 

The mosque at Ajmir is again an adaptation of a Jaina 
temple, with a screen of arches in front of the prayer-chamber ; 
the construction very similar to that at Delhi, except that all 
the courses are horizontal. In tombs of the later Pathan styles 
we find the pointed arch used, resting on piers, but enclosed in 
a rectangular frame, which suggests that horizontal courses were 
employed. To the pendentives in these mosques I shall refer 
later on. In Jaunpore the chief mosque, the Jumna Musjid, 
still clings to the trabeated and bracketed styles, with magnifi- 
cent archways, enriched with the peculiar cusped arch, which 
seems to have originated in India. The earliest example of 
the cusped arch is found in a temple at Marttand, in the 
Himalayas, which may date from the ninth century. In this 
temple, and in later examples, the cusped arch is used 
decoratively and not constructively. In the province of 
Guzerat the mosques at Ahmedabad are, according to Fergus- 
son, the most elegant and characteristic of the Indo-Saracenic 
styles. The plan of the Jumna Musjid is similar to that of 
earlier Egyptian mosques, the chief notable feature being the 
number of domes in the prayer-chamber. These are shown in 
the elevation, but the section given by Fergusson is not a dome, 
so that I am unable to say how they are formed. The arch is 
inserted again in the facades here, not because it was required, 
but as a symbol of faith. In tombs the dome is apparently 
introduced for the same reason. In Malwa the Ghoree dynasty 
of Mandu enriched the country with various monuments, amongst 
which the Jumna Musjid of Mandu, 1405-1432, is the most 
remarkable mosque. It measures 290 feet by 275 feet, and is 
similar in plan to the usual type, viz. a courtyard, with five aisles 
on the Mecca side—three on the sides and two opposite the 
prayer-chamber. The peculiarity in the architecture here con- 
sists, Ist, in the fact that, although built in a Jaina country, when 
the traditions of trabeated construction still obtained, they 
employed pointed arches throughout, and even their domes are 
carried on pendentives. 

In Bengal, having nothing but brick, they were obliged to 
employ that material everywhere, and Fergusson points out 
that they invented a new form of roof, which had an important 
influence on the Mahometan and Hindoo styles in modern 
times. The roof referred to is curvilinear in form, and is 
evidently copied from a framework of bamboo and thatch. 
(It is curious to note, as has been pointed out to me by Mr. 
Simpson, that in the early Buddhist buildings the chaitya, or 


buildings executed in wood, with carved beams carried on 
purlins and posts, and this wooden construction is carved in 
the solid rock as a decoration. The Lycian tombs at the 
British Museum afford other instances of direct copying of 
wooden construction.) This Bengal roof is not of beautiful 
form, but it becomes generally adopted from 1650 onwards. 
The mosque at Gaur is remarkable for the massive solidity of 
its piers and arches, and stands out in remarkable contrast to 
the somewhat slight architectural arcades of other Saracenic 
countries. At Kalburgah there is no open court ; allis covered 
over, light being admitted by the pointed arch openings in the 
external walls, and small openings in the small cupolas covering 
the site. 

It is, however, in Beejapore that we come to a style of 
architecture built with a higher aim, and in the Jumna Musjid 
we find the dynasty of the Adil Rahis striving to develop a 
pointed arch and domical style with some remarkable results. 
The plan of the mosque is similar to the usual type, except that 
the wall opposite the prayer-chamber was never built. .The 
aisles of this chamber are five deep, and in the centre, and 
occupying a square space of three bays each way, is the earliest 
instance (1557-74) of what is known as the Beejapore dome. 
Instead of throwing arches across the angles at 45 degrees, 
they are carried to the second pier, and form a series of inter- 
sections on which the dome rests. In the tomb of Mahomet 
at Beejapore this scheme of construction is carried out to a 
much larger scale, the diameter of the hall being 130 feet by 
about 175 feet to the soffit of the dome. A complete descrip- 
tion of this building and of its constructive qualities is given by 
Mr. Fergusson in a paper read before the Institute, to which 
I must, from want of time, refer you. 

The architecture of the Mogul emperors is the last phase of 
Indo Saracenic art I shall have to call your attention to, and 
the monuments erected by Shere Shah, 1534-45; Akbar, 
1556; Jehangir, 1605-28 ; and Shah Jehan stand forth among 
the most brilliant examples of the work of the Moslem con- 
querors. Of the work of Shere Shah little remains but the 
record, but in Akbar’s chief work, the mosque of Futtehpore 
Sikri, the entrance gateway is certainly one of the finest efforts 
of man’s genius. To this I shall refer later on. 

The absence of illustrations and want of time prevent my 
attempting to describe the Great Palace at Delhi (a palace 
which measures, exclusive of its gateways, 1,600 feet by 3,200 
feet), and the description which is given of the Taj Mahal at 
Agra by Mr. W. Emerson in the Institute ‘‘ Transactions” 
enables me to pass by that building, otherwise probably well 
knownto you. Those of you who visited the exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery of the great painter Verestchagin last year 
may have had the opportunity of seeing paintings of the later 
buildings of Shah Jehan’s reign, notably the Pearl Mosque, one 
of the most elegant and beautiful buildings erected by the 
Moguls. 

I come now to the last phase of the Mohametan style to 
which I shall have to draw your attention, that of the Turks in 
Constantinople. As Fergusson remarks, “Had the Turks 
obtained earlier possession of Constantinople it is possible that 
the architecture might have taken a different form from that in 
which we now find it.” In 1455, however, modern reaction in 
design had set in, and the Italian Renaissance was commencing 
to influence Europe. Be that as it may, the influence which 
the mosque of St. Sophia exercised on its new possessors 
(seeing that the Mahometan conquerors have been ever ready 
to adopt and accept a pre-existing style) was not without its 
good effect in prescribing the forms which mosques should take; 
and, without entering into the first efforts made, we have only 
to look at the mosque erected by Suleiman the Magnificent 
in 1550-55—the Suleimanie Mosque—to see that when a fine 
model is taken, the result is not likely to be quite contemptible. 
So far from that, the interior of this mosque is the finest pro- 
duction of the sixteenth century. The disposition of the 
mosque of St. Sophia is adopted almost in its entirety. The 
plan measures nearly a square of 215 feet. In the interior is a 
dome 86 feet in diameter as against I00 feet at St. Sophia, and 
156 feet the height of the dome as against 175 feet in the 
latter. In its section the upper part, the cupola, is more accen- 
tuated, and the screen of three arches in the place of the 
double row of superimposed arcades in St. Sophia lessens the 
scale of the former. As is the case with St. Sophia, the exterior 
is wanting in architectural beauty owing to the want of height 
of tne dome, the badness of the materials used, and the poverty 
of the minarets when compared with those of Egypt. 

Besides this mosque, that of Sultan Ahmed (A D. 1608), of 
about the same size, with single piers to carry the dome, and 
four half-domed recesses instead of two, is a fine example. 
The exterior, also, is better arranged in the groups of its 
smaller domes. Both of these mosques have large courts pre- 
ceding them, with arcades round and fountains in the centre. 
Of the architecture of Constantinople I have little to say, 
except that it is mostly modern and execrable in taste. There 
still exist, however, a number of fountains, of varied design, 


assembly-hall, takes its form and decoration from earlier * with much detail and beautiful ornament on them. : 
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This terminates the first portion of my paper, in which I 
have given .a general description of the various phases of the 
style, and endeavoured to point out that they have arisen mainly 
from the plan and requirements of the religion. 


(To be continued.) 


Apgones, 


THOMSON, THE POET, ,ON.ART. 


N one of his Academy lectures, Professor Cockerell eulogised 
Thomson as being the best informed upon the arts of all 
the English poets. The words may have been true at the time, 
some forty years ago, but they are no longer so. Poets are, of 
course, just to one another, and Thomson in Elysium would be 
sure to acknowledge that there was another of the brotherhood 
with claims to be called his own neighbour who is not only the 
best informed in art of all the English contingent of the 
Delphic choir, but who is also able to express his information 
in other ways than by words. According to local tradition, a 
part of Thomson’s “ Winter” was composed in one of the 
rooms of the riverside public-house at Hammersmith known as 
“The Doves,” or in the adjoining cottage, which bears an oval 
brass plate inscribed “The Seasons.” It is only necessary to 
cross the road to find the big house where Mr. William Morris 
writes his poems, prepares his designs, instructs his work- 
people, superintends a part of his business, confers with patriots, 
and on Sabbath nights demonstrates (in an outhouse) how a world 
that is out of joint for ages can be set right, once and for ever. 
There are other poets who can also write sympathetically about 
art, but we imagine not one among them would care to be con- 
sidered as having anything in common with James Thomson. 
The merits of his poems are taken on trust by most people, and 
if occasionally a reader dips into them, he is sure to conclude that 
Thomson, like his own “broad monsters of the foaming deep,” 
has a fancy to “ flounce and tumble in unwieldy joy ” when he is 
describing a simple incident of the fields. We have no inten- 
tion of opposing a general verdict. There are, no doubt, good 
reasons for the neglect of Thomson’s works, and if we introduce 
his name here it is because we desire to explain how far Pro- 
fessor Cockerell was justified in holding so high an opinion of 
the author of “ The Seasons.” 
Thomson was the son of a Scottish minister, and was born 
in 1700. Hecame to London to seek his fortune about 1725. 
In those days there were few works of art in Scotland or in 
London which a poor author like Thomson could see. All 
things considered, the early part of the eighteenth century was 
the most neglectful of art in this country. Prior to the appear- 
ance of Hogarth’s first set of engravings in 1733 there were only 
two print shops in all London. It was in the window of a shoe- 
maker in Long Acre that Richard Wilson’s landscapes were 
exhibited. Strange, Woollett, Sharpe, and Boydell, who were 
todoso much for popularising art, had yet to arise. Archi- 
tecture was represented by Gibbs, Hawkesmoor, and Colin 
Campbell. As a letter of Le Blanc, who was in London, 
expresses the state of things, art was only emerging from the 
cradle. Under such conditions, how was Thomson to become 
informed in art ?_ 
It must be confessed that the four books of the “ Seasons,” 
which made him a popular poet, do not reveal anything from 
_which we can conclude that the poet was better informed than 
his countrymen about art. There are phrases which are 
sounding enough, but they have not that definiteness which 
Should mark a poet’s descriptions. With him a dome is sup- 
posed to stand for the utmost magnificence. We read in the 
Summer about “a full-proportioned dome on swelling columns 
heaved, the pride of art.” We find this picture of an interior 
in the Autumn :— 
The pillar’d dome magnific heav’d 
Its ample roof, and Luxury within 
Pour’d out her gliitering stores : the canvas smooth, 
With glowing life protuberant, to the view 
Embodied rose ; the statue seem’d to breathe 
And soften into flesh, beneath the touch 
Of forming Art, imaginaticn-flush’d, 
And elsewhere we are informed that 
The grandeur of the lofty dome, 
Far-splendid, seizes on the ravish’d eye. 
New beauties rise with each revolving day, 
New columns swell ; 
until we become wearied of the heaving dome and swelling 
columns, and wonder he does not make use of what he calls 
“cool, judicious art,” in order to temper his own descriptions. 
_ Thomson’s notions of art corresponded with what was found 
in the work of that time, which was supposed to have classic 
qualities. Fortunately for him, he was enabled to see things 
which opened his eyes. It was then the custom, when young 
gentlemen of rank went abroad, to send scholars or bear- 


leaders with them, and Thomson was selected to accompany a 
son of Lord Chancellor Talbot on his travels. In that way he 
was enabled to visit the principal cities of Italy. The influence 
of his journeys is to be seen in the long poem called “ Liberty,” 
in which a comparison is made between ancient and modern 
Italy. A reader is deterred when he meets almost at the be- 
ginning something about “ heaving the pillared dome,” and there 
are similar phrases from which Thomson could not escape. 
We can understand Johnson when he relates how he tried 
to read the poem but soon desisted, and was unable to 
attempt the task a second time. But, on the other hand, have 
we not reason to be grateful to the man who was so smitten by 
architecture that he departed from all precedents, and boldly 
put the characteristics of the orders in blank verse of the right 
length? Addressing Liberty, he exclaims :— 


In Architecture, too, thy rank supreme ! 
That art where most magnificent appears 
The little builder Man ; by thee refin’d, 
And, smiling high, to full perfection brought. 
Such thy sure rules, that Goths of every age, 
Who scorn’d their aid, have only loaded earth 
With labour’d heavy monuments of shame : 
Not those gay domes that o’er thy splendid shore 
Shot, all proportion, up. First unadorn’d, 
And nobly plain, the manly Doric rose ; 
Th’ Ionic then, with decent matron grace, 
Her airy pillar heav’d ; luxuriant last, 
The rich Corinthian spread her wanton wreath ; 
The whole so measur’d true, so Jessen’d off 
By fine proportion, that the marble pile, 
Form’d to repel the still or stormy waste 
Of rolling ages, light as fabrics look’d 
That from the magic wand aérial rise. 


The two Italian cities by which Thomson was most impressed’ 
were Rome and Venice. The latter was declining at the time 
of his visit, but it still retained its old picturesqueness. He 
makes Liberty describe Venice in a few lines which convey 
many of the characteristics of the place :— 


Nor be the then triumphant state forgot, 
Where, push’d from plunder’d earth, a remnant still, 
Inspir’d by Me, thro’ the dark ages kept 
Of My old Roman flame some sparks alive : 
The seeming god-built city ! which My hand 
Deep in the bosom fix’d of wondering seas. 
Astonish’d mortals sail’d, with pleasing awe, 
Around the sea-girt walls, by Neptune fenc’d, 
And down the briny street, where on each hand, 
Amazing seen amid unstable waves, 

The splendid palace shines, and rising tides, 
The green steps marking, murmur at the door. 
To this fair Queen of Adria’s stormy gulf, 
The mart of nations ! long obedient seas 
Roll’d all the treasure of the radiant East ; 
But now no more. 


In Rome Thomson was struck, like all intelligent travellers, 
by the strange contrasts between the magnificent and the 
sordid, which the city exhibits. Gibbon himself could hardly 
more strongly believe in the superiority of Pagans and Pagan- 
ism, Ancient Rome is supposed to address its degenerate: 
successor in the following description :— 


Behold her-rise amid the lifeless waste, 
Expiring Nature all corrupted round ; 

While the lone Tiber, thro’ the desert plain 
Winds his waste stores, and sullen sweeps along. 
Patch’d from my fragments, in unsolid pomp, 
Mark how the temple glares, and, artful drest, 
Amusive, draws the superstitious train. 

Mark how the palace lifts a lying front, 
Concealing often, in magnific jail, 

Proud Want ; a deep unanimated gloom ! 

And oft’ adjoining to the drear abode 

Of Misery, whose melancholy walls 

Seem its voracious grandeur to reproach, 
Within the City-bounds the desert see : 

See the rank vine o’er subterranean roofs 
Indecent spread beneath whose fretted gold 

It once exulting flow’'d. . . . 

These roads that yet the Roman hand assert, 
Beyond the weak repair of modern toil; 

These fractur’d arches, that the chiding stream 
No more delizhted hear ; these rich remains 
Of marbles now unknown, where shines, imbib’d, 
Each parent ray ; these massy columns, hew’d 
From Afric’s farthest shore; one granite all 
Obelisks high lowering to the sky, 

Mysterious mark’d with dark Egyptian lore ; 
These endless wonders that this Sacred Way 
IJumine still and consecrate to fame ; 

These fountains, vases, urns, and statues, charg'd 
With the fine stores of art-—completing Greece, 
Mine is, besides, thy every later boast; 

Thy Buonarottis, thy Palladios, Mine; 

And Mine the fair designs which Raphael’s soul 
O’er the live canvas, emanating, breath’d. 
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In the first edition of his poems Lord Tennyson introduced 

a note in prose in which he confessed the difficulty of describ- 
ing a statue in verse. Thomson was not afraid to give 
descriptions of several of the most renowned examples of 
sculpture. He supposes that sculpture was.engaged in ex- 
plorations, and bids her marble race spring to new light. We 
can give only a couple of his experiments at suggesting the 
character of the works. Every schoolboy remembers what 
Byron said about the Dying Gaul or Gladiator, and Thomson’s 
sketch may be compared with it :—. 

Supported on his shorten’d arm he leans, 

Prone agonising ; with incumbent fate 

Heavy declines his head, yet dark beneath 

The suffering features sullen Vengeance lowers 

Shame, indignation, unaccomplish’d rage, 

And still the cheated eye expects his fall. 


One of the most elaborate of the descriptions is of the 
Laocoon, a group which soon afterwards was to give rise to the 
essay by Lessing. It is debated whether the sculptor inspired 
Virgil’s description, or whether the poet's lines gave rise to the 
group. Thomson, it will be seen, adopts the former theory :— 

At last her utmost masterpiece she found 
That Maro fir’d the miserable fire, 

Wrapt with his sons in Fate’s severest grasp. 
The serpents, twisting round, their stringent folds 
Inextricable tie. Such passion here ! 

Such agonies ! such bitterness of pain ! 

Seem so to tremble thro’ the fortir’d stone, 
That the touch’d heart engrosses all the view. 
Almost unmatk’d the best proportions ‘pass 
That ever Greece beheld ; and, ‘seen alone, 
On the rapt eye th’ imperious passions seize ; 
The father’s double pangs, both for himself 
And sons convuls’d ; to Heaven his rueful Icok, 
Imploring aid, and half-accusing, cast ; 

His fell despair with indignation mixt, 

As the strong-curling monsters from his side 
His full extended fury cannot tear. 

More tender touch’d, with varied art, his sons 
All the soft rage of younger passions show : 

In a boy’s helpless fate one sinks oppress’d, 
While, yet unpierc’d, the frighted other tries 
His foot to steal out of the horrid twine. 


Thomson could not point to any ancient example of painting. 
He therefore suggests that perfection has yet to be found. 
At kind distance still 
Perfection stands, like Happiness, to tempt 
Th’ eternal chase. 


He was able to discriminate between the qualities of the 
schools with good judgment, as when, in speaking of the 
Venetian, he says :— 

To those of Venice she the magic art 

Of colours melting into colours gave. 

Theirs, too, it was, by one embracing mass 

Of light and shade, that settles round the whole, 

Or varies tremulous from part to part, 

O’er all a binding harmony to throw, 

To raise the picture and repose the sight, 


The genius of Thomson, as a poet, was nearer related to 
painting than to sculpture or architecture, and, therefore, he is 
always successful whenever he has to describe a picture. 
Here, for instance, are some suggested in his Castle of 
Indolence by a few strokes :— 

Sometimes the pencil, in cool airy halls, 

Bade the gay bloom of vernal landscapes rise, 

Or autumn’s varied shades imbrown the walls : 

Now the black tempest strikes the astonish’d eyes ; 

Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies; 

The trembling sun now plays o’er ocean blue, 

And now rude mountains frown amid the skies : 

Whate’er Lorrain light-touch’d with softening hue, 

Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learn’d Poussin drew, 


The poet, according to his own and his friends’ accounts, 
was an easy-going being, who preferred biting peaches on a 
tree to the trouble of raising his arms and plucking them. 
Thomson “loathed much .to write; he cared not to repeat,” 
but when he was compelled to take up his pen he was not 
afraid of the consequences of giving offence. He could not 
come back from Italy to England without feeling the 
degradation of a country which, in its love of Mammon, was 
inspired by disregard of “boets and bainters.” A poet in the 
eighteenth century found a difficulty in living by his writings, 
he was forced to seek for patronage or office. But when 
Thomson penned the following rebuke of his own time (which 
{s not inapplicable in our own) he must have known that he was 
risking much, and he deserves the credit which always should 
follow a courageous and self-sacrificing act :— 

However puff’d with power, and gorg’d with wealth 
A nation be; let trade enormous rise, 

Let East and South their mingled treasure pour; 
Till, swell’d impetuous, the corrupting flood 

Burst o’er, the city and devour the land; 


a 


Yet these neglected, these recording arts, 
Wealth rots, a nuisance! and, oblivious sunk, 
That nation must another Carthage lie. 

If not by them on monumental brass, 

On sculptur’d marble, on the deathless page 
Imprest, renown had left no trace behind. 

In vain, to future times, the sage had thought, 
The legislator plann’d, the hero found 

A beauteous death, the patriot toil’d in vain : 
Th’ awarders they of Fame’s immortal wreath ; 
They rouse ambition, they the mind exalt, 
Give great ideas, lovely forms infuse, 

Delight the general eye, and, drest by them, 
The moral Venus glows with double charms, 


Thomson was fortunate in finding patrons who were not 
offended by his freedom, and although he was not unfamiliar 
with the inside of spunging-houses, yet for the latter years of 
his life he was able to enjoy a modest independence. He could 
not buy pictures, but he collected prints and drawings from the 
antique which were bequeathed to his friend “Mr. Gray, of 
Richmond Hill.” Thomson died in 1748, and he must be 
esteemed as one of the pioneers who led the way to the 
establishment of the Royal Academy and to the revival of art 
in this country. Whatever may be the defects of his poetry, 
he had aright spirit in judging art, and he put in:a plea’for 
architecture when he wrote— 

Certain in its aim, 
Taste, never idly working, saves expense. 


GENERAL. 03 


Her Majesty has conferred the title of “Royal” on the 
Scottish Society of Painters in Water-Colours. : 

An Exhibition of Modern Pictures has been opened in 
the municipal gallery at Oldham. Sir J. E. Millais’s portrait 
of Mr. T. O. Barlow, R.A., is among the works shown. ; 

Mr. H. H. Stannus delivered an address to the students of 
the Maidenhead School of Art on occasion of the distribution 
of prizes by Lady Key. Lr 

Mr. W.B. Richmond, A.R.A., has presented his painting 
Prometheus to the Birmingham Art Gallery. 

An Art and Iodustrial Exhibition was opened at Guis- 
borough on Tuesday, being the third annual exhibition. 

The Birmingham Corporation intend to lend the follow- 
ing works to the Manchester Art Gallery :—7Zhe Skirts of the 
Forest, by David Cox; Zhe Newhaven Packet, by Mr. Henry 
Moore, A.R.A.; Homeward, by Mr. Napier Hemy; and Zhe 
Martyr, by Mr. Willem Geets. 

A School of Art is to be erected in Rotherham to accom- 
modate 250 students. The building is expected to cost 2,600/,, 
and towards this amount 1,350/. has been promised. : 

Application was made on Saturday in the French 
Chambers for a credit of 3,480,000 francs, which is intended to 
defray the reconstruction of the Opéra Comique. 

Mr. J. B. Wilson, of Glasgow, has been successful in the 
competition for the United Presbyterian church at Troon, and 
the work will be commenced without delay. 

The Sum of 3,527/. has been raised, towards the estimated 
cost of 4,300/., for the enlargement of Prestwich parish church, 
the work of which will commence soon after Easter. 

The Artists Rifle Volunteers (20th Middlesex) assembled 
at the Criterion on Saturday evening for the battalion dinner 
and distribution of prizes. Colonel Robert W. Edis, F.S.A., 
presided. 

St. Margaret's Church, Hornby, an interesting old North 
Lancashire church, is to be restored at an outlay of 3,000/, 

Higham Church, a pretty little edifice in East Anglia, has 
just been successfully restored by Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, architect 
and diocesan surveyor, Ipswich. 

Lord Mostyn has intimated to the Town Council of Flint 
that, having heard that the Corporation were making a collec- 
tion of portraits of those who had been connected with Flint 
Castle and Borough in former days, he has caused a copy of 4 
picture by Sir Peter Lely of Colonel Sir Roger Mostyn, Bart., 
defender of the Castle, to be painted for them. The copy has 
been executed by Mr. Leonard Hughes, of Holywell. 

A Conference of Science and Art Teachers will be 
held at the Birkbeck Institute, Breams Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, on Saturday evening, February 11, at 7 P.M., when the - 


following papers will be read :—‘ The Changes in the Art 
Regulations of the Science and Art Department” (Mr. G. Ward) ; 
“The Objects and Aims of the Science and Art Teachers’ 
Association.” 

The Road connecting FitzJohn’s Avenue with Heath Street, 


Hampstead, was opened last week. The improvement has cost 


over 100,000/,, half of which has been paid by Hampstead, and 
the remainder by the Board. 


CrimINnAL Proceepincs, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
orly to ventilators manufactured by us. 


fringing liable to-two years’ imprisonment. RoxzertT Boyize & Son, 


Any infringement renders the person im- | 
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MR. JOHN THOMPSON. 


HE most advisable course for the restoration of a building 
was once summarily expressed to a novice by saying, 
“Get hold of Thompson, of Peterborough, for contractor.” 
Looking at the amount and the importance of the contracts for 
that class of work with which Mr. Thompson has been 
entrusted, it must be said that the advice was justified. The 
old city containing the headquarters of his works has been 
made so prominent by him that a sort of necessary association 
between Peterborough and building is being formed in archi- 


tects’ offices. ~ 

Sixty years have rolled by since Edward Blore—afterwards 
the master of William Burges—entrusted the contracts for the 
restoration of Peterborough Cathedral to John Thompson (the 
father of the present head of the business) and Francis Ruddle. 
They were not partners, although they co-operated by dividing 
the works of a building between themselves. Mr. Thompson 
took the stonework in the cathedral contract, and Mr. Ruddle 
the carved woodwork. Among other contracts of theirs was 
one for a large part of the work in the choir of Westminster. 
After the death of Mr. Thompson, senior, his associate fell into 
difficulties, from which he was, however, relieved, the pre- 
sent Mr. Thompson assuming all the responsibilities of the two 
establishments. Mr. Ruddle continued to take an active interest 
in the new arrangements. 

From that time the business never failed to grow, until it has 
reached its present importance. The restoration of no less 
than six English cathedrals was undertaken by Mr. Thompson, 
viz., Hereford, Ripon, Chester, Lichfield, Bangor, and Peter- 
borough, the works at one sometimes extending over several 
years. Among the numerous churches in which his work can 
be found, we may mention the following :—Melton Mowbray, 
Oakham, Holy Trinity, Coventry ; St. Michael’s, Coventry ; 
Higham Ferrars, Ashley, Rhyl, Holyhead, Bridlington 
Priory, Halifax, Filey, Cromer, Warmington, Mirfield, 
Abingdon, Wolferton (for H.R.H. Prince of Wales). Mr. 
Thompson also erected the new chapel of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and the new church at Harebridge, Chester, for the Duke 
of Westminster. Two of the most important of his secular 
works are the Glasgow University Buildings, which were com- 
menced in 1866, and the Holloway College. Such works as 
the Grocers’ Schools, Board schools, mansions, and the like, 


can only be considered as having ordinary interest. To carry out a 
business like Mr. Thompson’s, an organisation is needed which to 
a large extent is one of specialists. His restorations are successful 
because the men employed on them are trained for that kind 
of work, and their operations are conducted with intelligence, 
and, we may add, with reverence. Some of his employés may 
claim to be as long connected with the business as Mr. 
Thompson himself, and can point to thirty or forty years of 
loyal service. The various departments are under the control 
of skilled superintendents. 
is undertaken, but sculpture in wood and stone. Everything is 
done to insure purity of style. Casts, photographs, and draw- 
ings of the finest models are obtained, and the workshops 
at Peterborough are undoubtedly a most excellent art school. 
The spirit of one of the Medizeval master builders seems to 
inspire the principal, and whatever is undertaken is done con- 
scientiously and lovingly. It may safely be assumed that time 
will never reveal in his work any defective construction like 
what he is now engaged in supplanting at Peterborough 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Thompson’s fellow-citizens have recognised the debt 
which is owing to an employer who did so much to gain a 
reputation for the town. He has been twice Mayor of 
Peterborough, and at present he is one of the aldermen of the 
city. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp ; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 20s. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there is no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 


of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
to such inquiries. 


It is not only structural work which ° 


ROoObBEER ZX ADAMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRIN GS, “VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the awe, Architects; 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and CASEMENT 
FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


Gnas 
CARN 


mi 
ll il 


un 


Ah 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL “VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
dwarf doors. 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane’’ Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increased or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBL® the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT OHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 

Repairs may be effected in a few minutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 

No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. =. os . 

For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7}x9. 

No. 154, without Silent Check Action 


\ 


- 42/- each. 


For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x12i. hee he Rall cand Check Action... «2 22 22 «2 35/= 
. . i. Bye 


5 ¥ os ee 30/- 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. Size of Cover Plate, 5x5. ‘ 


i tiene ayy i lh 2 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


shutting into rebate, with or 
a, is) 


without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Sri 
used one of the os tt 
hinges is usnally ae with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place, This 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This classof Sprin, 
is also made with a Special 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
or left. A | 
This addition, which is the _ 
latest improvement, is a most — 
valuable acquisition, as a door — 
fitted with it may be regulated — 
in a moment to suit the varyimg | 


=| VAG CESS 
—— WANS 


i TETRA 


“VICTOR” SIN 
ACTION FL OOn 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted to a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
pate cue (No. 153, 
in be supplied wi i 
Hinge to order, baie 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action 


“VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or lefthanded 


Bb/- doors shutting i i i i : conditions of weather, and resist 
= g into rebate, supplied with or without wu h p u h * The “ Vicror " 
No. 148, without ” ” ” se .80/= Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed Bo gud pressure. The top cap regulatesthe closing speeds 6 Hine 


re Spring willallow of the door being thrown right back without injury. 
0. 
1s with Silent Check Action .. «. 6-in. Barrel, 35/- — 


to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 


Size of Cove 
r Plate 5 x 5. convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 


Depth of Well *$¥ 3 diameter preparation is necessar. i i ale - 75 
: . y. Made in polished brass. and Spring Adjustment © 8-10 45/- 
No. 140, with Silent Check Action 35/-\ 6-in 149, without Silent Check Action or nes had A Naren | es 
Wi . 4 F ent 6-in. 
No, 150, without ,,  ,, * .. 80/-S barrel. 157 lk se ea aa ee nin, 2 ae 


Repairs to all ki ‘ Sneak : ” 
kinds of Spring Hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired and returned. 


ROBERT ADAMS—Offices : 17 BLACKMAN STREET. Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, 8.E 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


HALIFAX.—March 14.—For Schemes for Laying-out and 
Altering Warehouse and Land for Shops, Offices, &c. Mr. 
J. R. Farrar, Solicitor, Commercial Street, Halifax. 

KENSAL TowNn.—March 24.—Designs are invited for a 
Public Library and Reading-room. Mr. J. H. Quinn, Town 
Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 

LEWISHAM HiLL.—Feb. 21.—Designs are invited by the 
Leathersellers’ Company for Grammar Schools for 200 Scholars. 


Mr, G. Wilson, Surveyor, 2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
mireet, E.C, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALLERTON.—Feb. 16.—For Building Detached Villa. 
Messrs. Hodgson & Benton, Architects, Queensbury. 

ARMAGH.—Feb. 22.—For Alterations to Methodist Chapel. 
Mr. J. J. Phillips, Architect, 21 Arthur Street, Belfast. 

AUCHTERLESS.—Feb. 11.—For Additions, &c., at Farm. 
Mr. J. Duncan, Architect, Turriff. 

BatLey.—Feb. 16.—For Store and Four Cottages, Cross 
Park Street. Mr, J. T. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, 
Batley. 

BATTERSEA.—Feb. 17.—For Construction of Public Baths. 
Mr. W. W. Young, 118 Newgate Street, E.C. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Feb. 14.—For Building Head Post Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


BRUSSELS.—Feb, 28.—For Telescopic Gasholder. The 
Burgomaster, Hotei de Ville, Brussels. 
BURNLEY.—For Rebuilding Duke of York Hotel. Mr. T. 


Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 


BURNLEY.—Feb. 14.—For Alteration of Premises at Abat- 
toirs. The Borough Surveyor. 

CARDIFF.—Feb. 17.—For Steel Rolling Bridge, Barry 
Dock. Messrs. J. W. Barry and H. M. Brunel, 23 Delahay 
Street, S.W. 

CARDIFF,—Feb. 18.—For Alterations to Pandy Police 
Station. Mr. H. L. Stephen, Deputy Clerk of the Peace, 
Cardiff. 

CLEATOR Moor.—Feb. 13.—For Rebuilding Premises. 
Mr. J. S. Moffatt, Architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 


CROYDON. — Feb. 22.—For Supplying and Fixing Gas 
Engine, Pumps, and Connections for Lifting Sewage. Mr. T. 
Walker, Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 


EDINBURGH.—Feb. 20.—For Construction of Store Re- 
servoir, Laying Iron Pipes (12 to 13 miles). Messrs. Leslie & 
Reid, C.E., 72A George Street, Edinburgh. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 17.—For Building Wesleyan Mission 
Premises. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s Buildings, 
29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HARRINGTON.—Feb. 15.—For Building Four Dwelling: 
houses. Mr. J. S. Moffatt, Architect, 53 Church Street, 
Whitehaven. 


HEATON.—Feb. 


10.—For Building Residence. Mr. J. 


Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 


HILLINGDON.—Feb. 14.—For Additions to Sexton’s Lodge 
at Cemetery. Mr. W. Mercer, Clerk to the Burial Boad, 55, 
High Street, Uxbridge. 

HOLMFIRTH.—Feb. 16.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses; 
Boundary Walls, &c., Burn Lee. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, 
Architects, Huddersfield. 

LEICESTER.—Feb. 11.—For Building Retort House and 
Coal Stores. Mr. A. Colson, C.E., Gas Offices, Leicester. 

LEICESTER.—F eb. 11.—For Telescopic Gasholder. Mr. A. 
Colson, C.E., Gas Offices, Leicester. 

LIMERICK.—Feb. 11.—For Rebuilding House, 3 Merchant’s 
Quay, for Mr. Patrick Tymons. Mr. M. A. Hennessy, 
M.R.1.A.I., 62 George Street, Limerick. 5 

LIMERICK.—Feb, 25.—For Rebuilding Basin Wall (450 
feet) with Erection and Maintenance of Coffer Dam (530 feet 
long, 30 feet high), &c., in Floating Dock. Mr. W. J. Hall, 
Harbour Engineer, The Docks, Limerick, 

LITTLEHAMPTON.—Feb. 18.—For Building House ard 
Premises. Mr. H. Howard, Surveyor, Littlehampton. 

LLANDEFEILOG.—Feb. 11.—For Building Vicarage. 
D. Jenkins, Architect, Gorslas, Llandebie. 

LUDDENDEN Foot.—Feb. 17.For Building Three Houses 
and Shops. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George 
Street, Halifax. 

LUDDENDEN Foor.—Feb. 13.—For Building Six Houses. 
Mr. W. H. Cockcroft, Architect, Hangingroyd Road, Hebden 
Bridge. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 14.—For Construction of Portion of 


Mr. 


SS * 
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PUBLIG NOTICE. 


We are now selling a second quality of “CHEZ LUI” EN AME L which dries quicker, and resists hot 
water and atmospheric influences better than the BEST of the imitations. This may be tested b¥ 
enamelling two small Baths, one with “Chez lui” and the other with any other enamel, and then fillin? 
both the Baths with boiling water one day or two days after. 


“Chez lui” enamel is made in any colour: twenty-four tints are kept in stock. It is adapted for 
every kind of decoration, as well as for baths. As it dries perfectly hard without heat, it may be used on 
metal, wood, leather, Lincrusta-Walton, plaster, glass, bricks, or other substances. The surface is 
durable and glossy, and will bear washing with hot water without any softening. 


The second quality is good enough for most purposes, but where very great durability is required 
for best work, or where the work has to be done at a distance, the best will often be found the most 
economical, as the labour of applying is just the same. 


Both qualities are sold in self-opening cans in four sizes. 


PRICES OF THE SECOND QUALITY. 


D” Sample can, containing enough to enamel smail Bath or Bicycle, price 10d., or free by post, 1s. 
: E ” contains sufficient to enamel a Hip Bath or Chair, 1s. 3d., or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


Be F ” contains enough to enamel a Plunge Bath two coats, or to cover about 70 superficial feet one 
| coat, 2s. 3d., or free by post, 2s. 6d. 


“G” contains a full imperial pint, and will cover 150 feet of surface one coat, or will enamel a full-size 
Piunge Bath, four coats, 3s. 10d., or free by post, 4s. 1d. 


bt 


For a full descriptive circular, coloured tints, prices of best quality, &e., apply tu 


EWART AND SON, 246 EUSTON ROAD, N.W., Agents: 
| Or, to JAMES PRICE, Manufacturer, Fitzroy Place, Euston Road, N.W. 
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Aqueduct from Thirlmere, consisting of over 2 Miles of Tun- 
nelling, 3 Miles Cut and Cover, and 1} Mile of Cast Iron Pipes 
Mr. G. H. Hill, C.E., Albert Chambers, Albert Square, Man- 
chester. ° 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 17.-For Taking Down and Rebuild- 
ing Centre Arches of Lever Bridge. Mr. W. Radford, Bridge- 
master, I Princess Street, Manchester. 

NANTMEL.—Feb. 18.—For Building School, &c., Church- 
yard Wall, with Wrought-iron Fence and Lych Gate. Mr, 
S. H. C. Coles, Architect, Rhayader. 

‘NELSON.—-Feb. 15.—For Addition to Co-operative Store 
and Building House and Stables. The Secretary, Manchester 
Road Store, Nelson. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— For Alteration of Floorcloth 
Warehouse Premises. Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, Architects, 
Bank Chambers, Newcastle. 

NortTH BIERLEY,—Feb. 18.—For Building Residence. 
Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

OXFORD.—Feb. 11.—For Building Eight Cottages, Hayfield 
Road. Mr. Moore, Architect, 6 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 

PENISTONE. —For Building Eight Houses. Messrs. 
J. Eaton & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

PooLre.—Feb. 15.—For Building Hospital, &c., Alderney. 
Mr. H. F. J. Barnes, Architect, Towngate Street, Poole. 


SUNDERLAND.—Feb. 11.—For Additions to Claremont 
House School. Mr. J. Eltringham, Architect, 62 John Street, 
Sunderland. 

SWANSEA. — Feb. 10.—For Alterations to Tenby Hotel. 
Mr. T. P. Martin, Architect, Swansea, 

SWANSEA.—Feb. 13.—For 18-inch Sluice Valves, Hydraulic 
Machinery, and Ironwork in connection at Reservoir. ‘Mr. 
R. H. Wyrill, Waterworks Engineer, Guildhall, Swansea. 

TUFNELL PARK.—For Iron Building for Dressing Room at 
Athletic Grounds. Mr. J. C. Clarke; 17 Vernon Terrace,.East 
Finchley, N. 

UXBRIDGE.—Feb. 18.—For Machinery and Appliances for 
Sewage Sludge. Mr. J. Anstie, Engineer,g Victoria Chambers, 
S.W. 


WELNEY.—For Repairs to House and Buildings on Farm. 
Messrs. Cole & Son, Long Sutton, Wisbeach. 

WHITBY.—Feb. 16.—For Building Classroom, Cloakroom, 
&c., at Mount School. Mr. E. H. Smales, Architect, 1 Bruns- 
wick Street, Whitby. 

WHITEHAVEN.—For Steam Pumping Machinery, Pumps, 
and Connections. Mr. H. Woolcock, C.E.; Whitehaven. 

WIGAN.—Feb. 15.—For Cast-iron Socket Pipes (§6 tons). 
Mr. H. Ackerley, Union Offices, Wigan. _ 

YARMOUTH.—Feb. 18.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas, Great Ormesby. Mr. S. Rivett, Architect, Hall Quay, 
Great Yarmouth. 


-.RAMSBOTTOM. — Feb. 11.-— For Extension of Woolfold 
Paper Mills. 
Ramsbottom. ° 


Mr. J. Garnett, Architect, 2A Silver Street, 


Ruos.—Feb. 10.—For Alterations to House and Shop and 


Building Dwelling-house. Mr. J. Morrison, Architect, Wrexham, 
Brickwork Setting of Steam 


RODLEY.—Feb. 10,—For 
Boiler and Economiser, and Building 


Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 


SALFORD, — Feb. 16.— For Supply of Steel Lancashire 
Mr. T. H. Bagshaw, Union Offices, Eccles New 


Boiler. 
Road, Salford. 


SEAHAM HARBOUR.—Feb. 13.—For Building Drill-hall, 
Officers’ Rooms, Armoury, Reading Rooms, Clothing Store, &c. 
Mr. W. Foster, C.E., Seaham Harbour. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Feb. 24.—For Rebuilding Old House 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office 


Mill. 
Buildings, Halifax. 


if 
Architects who have not | 
already received a copy | 
of our Circular are par- | 
ticularly vequested to | 
send for one, 


38-inch, 


2-inch, 


Octagon Brick Chimney. 


C. Clerk, Tarland 
A. Reid, Ballater . 


ADVANTAGES. 


1, The internal tube being removable as 
well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


2. The fittings can be attached fo any 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to 
the contractor, 


3. The outer tube being slipped over the 
inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 
same object is attained as if it were a fixture 
all noise and vibration being avoided. | 


| 
| 


THE 


NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING - 


COMPANY, 


86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND 


Solid Drawn Lead 


PATENTEES. 


Traps for the above. | 


For Quarrying and Breaking Stones. 
Surveyor, Aboyne. 


G. Tough, Kincardine O’Neil  . ; 
R. Gray, Garrick Skene. . ; 


W. Brown, Braemar . : ; ; ‘ : 
Willop & Kinghorn, Ballate 
C. Smith, Coldstone 

A. Coutts, Kincardine O’Neil 
W. McPetru, Torphins ; 
D. McKinnon, Coldstone 


THE “NEWMAN” 


H TANK FITTINGS. 


TENDERS, 


ABOYNE. 


Mr. J. MILNE, Road 
Accepted Tenders. 


.£104~'2 1 

«9963 08g 

‘ : 45/15 oO 
Lo ee 

16 OUG 

9 12 .6 

5 ; 617 6 
610 oO 

625. 0 

5 00 


BUILDER'S 


o 


———————— 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH” SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL”. PATTERN, 


Considerable ‘Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design’and Action. — 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“ JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
i Price 2s. 


Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS. 
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BASSENTHWAITE. 


BRAMLEY. 


For Building Dwelling-house and Smith’s Shop, for Mr. Henry | For Building Three Dwelling-houses, Bramley. Mr. THORNTON, 


Allison, near Castle Inn, Bassenthwaite. 


Architect, 3 3 Park Row, Leeds. 


Accepted Tenders. Thackeray, masonry, &c, . : : : . 
J. Twiname, Brigham, mason : wLfI25 0 oO Machell, joiner . : : - ‘ : ; 
Grave, Lindsay & Grave, Cockermouth, sole Pickles Bros., slater . 5 ath goo? 0 O 
glazier, &c. ; : 45) 0. O Watson, plumber, : : . , 
J. Walker, Cockermouth, slater . ; B7NIO. Oo Leman, plasterer. 
E. Burgess, Cockermouth, plasterer . . Lis? oO Fixtures and painting included. 
Whole of the Work. 
B. Towers, Workington é ; PEs z34 10. © CANTERBURY 
Without Joinery. For Erection of Iron Bridge at the Miller’s Field, Canterbury. 
5 Allison, Cockermouth ' - 252 19 10 Keay, Birmingham mR 4 4 Fs A £3,038 fone) 
Ale Smithson, Ireby, near Wigton 5 ‘ ee On OC Drury & Bigglestone y - ; eZ, 100). «Gy O 
A. Hinde, Keswick. eee LO 10.4 C. Home, Ramsgate . > gaa 1,999 0 oO 
Masonry. Farrow, Maidstone ; j : 1,990 0 O 
P. Brough, Crookdale, Wigton ! reget, O Boyd & Co., Walbrook : : ; at OROe Os O 
G. Smithson, Ireby, Wigton : ; : meer 2 te Ps: 3G Double, Ipswich : ‘ . : SATO€ 541.04 0 
R. Cooper, Cockermouth : : Perl 2T OF 10 TEL. Hill, High Wycombe . : 3950573 0uOr (0 
Joinery and Glazing. G. WILTSHIRE, Canterbury (accepted) P sel, OOO, OF O 
D. Pearson, Ireby, Wigton . : : 69 I0 6 
T. Reay, Cockermouth : ? 57 15 oO CHELSTON. 
Mann, Blenerhasset, Wigton . : . * 53 5 © | For Building Convalescent Home, Chelston, Torquay. Messrs. 
T. Crone, Cockermouth . . Sze oO J. W. ROWELL & SON, Architects, Newton Abbot. 
BEVERLEY. H. T. Kinch, Torquay, : ; : . £1,200 18 6 
For Building Billiard Room and Alterations, King’s Head Inn, te, Wa McKellar, Torquay . : i : 1,140") OF O 
Beverley. Messrs. HAWE & FOLEY, Architects, Beverley. W. Trevena, Plymouth : 5 : : 1,070 O Oo 
J. Stamford, carpenter and joiner : . £104 8 Io Pack Bros., Torquay. : : ; “ .O20870A-0 
T. Sykes, bricklayer, plasterer, mason and slater 84 4 0 Si HAWKINS, Torquay (accepted ) - él Pcten i 2920T/ 07" 0 
E. Calvert, carpenter and joiner . : ‘ aeaeialor.O 5. Pike, Torquay : . ‘ : 3 2 ORR Sod 
Findlater & Co., plumber and glazier . 19... O 
Witty, plumber and glazier . : : é I5 I0 oO CRUDEN. 
G, F. Wells . Ae . 13 0 O} For Building Infant School, Port Erroll, Cruden. Messrs. 
T. Wilde & Son, slater ; 9 I0 oO JENKINS & Marr, Architects, Aberdeen. 
[ BILTON. k Accepted Tenders. 
For Building Schoolmaster’s House at Bilton. Mr. ALFRED G. Smith & Son, Port Erroll, mason . ° . £260 0 oO 
G. GREENHILL, Architect, Rugby. W. Davidson, Hatton Cruden, carpenter 98 10 o 
W. G. SATCHELL, Rugby (accepted) . . . £247 10 0 J. Moir, Newburgh, slater . : é . 34 17 O 
BIRMINGHAM. Start & Co., Peterhead, plasterer : ° Se torr O 
For Supplying and Fixing at the New Skin and Lock Hospital 
the Hot-water Heating Apparatus, also Cold Water Supply, ELGIN. 
Hot Water Circulation for Baths, Fire Hydrants, and For Introduction of Water Supply to New Elgin. 
Disinfecting Closets and Drying Rooms. Highest tender . - £1,294 40- OG 
ee NRY HOPE, Birmingham (accepted). ey apa Oe On) y STU ART, Rothes (lowest and accepted ) : Poa Sins 52.0 


MAHOGANY & HARD WoopDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°xctbr ESaboS 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 
Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 

Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 

Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, "&e,, in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c 


Mahogany, Hh and Teak Panel, 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e., 


&e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
ie abd Address—* ACAI Of Lon DON.” 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B re | 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the S S 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. | Go | | C° 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE AALB i LIM., KESWICK. 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. Contracts of any Magnitude 
Large Stocks __ Large Stocks Always Kept. _| Kept. X TH E X at Short Ne | ss Ewecuted at Short Notice. _ 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING 60. 


A. H. GHAR Y, Manager (late of GEARY & WALKER), 
PARQUETRY, “ DOWELLED,” “‘ TONGUED AND GROOVED,” “SECRET JOINT,” AND OTHER FLOORINGS, 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Mathematically Accurate, by Special Machinery. 
J te ki s ys Hvery Block double-keyed to the Substructuro by 
Geary’s Patent ‘‘Invincible’’ System. 3 Ker 
) Speciality: OAK and DARK OAK. Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 


Metal 
BLOCKS IMMOYV. ABLE. 
Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


22 & 24 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


Executed 


WORKS: 


WEST HARTLEPOOL, 


Address; 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DARTMOUTH. KETTERING. 
For Erection of Boarding House on New Embankment, | For Building Liberal Club, a ne 
Dartmouth, for the Dartmouth Coffee Tavern and J. Bellamy, Kettering £25 650 0 oO 
Temperance Hall Company, Limited. Mr. E. H. Bacu, S. Manby, Kettering. 2,589 0 O 
C.E., M.S.A, Architect. Quantities supplied by Architect. F. Barlow, Rothwell . 2,540 0 O 
Maunder & Veal, Dartmouth . are bb meme, A. Barlow, Kettering : 2,475 0 O 
Row & GRANT, Dartmouth (accepted) 1,473°%0: 0 Margetts & Neal, Kettering 2,400 0 O 
Henry Winsor, "Dartmouth 1403 £0 =G G. V. Henson, Kettering . 2;320° & Oo 
Architect’s estimate . 1,503 10 =O W. Payne, Kettering 2,274 010 
Dinmite E. BARLOW, Rothwell (accepted ) 2,067T ‘OF oO 
For Additions and Alterations to the Workhouse. Mr. W. For Paving and eee eeInetoR Street, Kettering. 
CROZIER, Jun.,; Architect, Durham. A. Barlow . £390 0 oO 
Wakefield, Gateshead : , ; : ‘LbTIt OO J. V. Henson 367) 0. 0 
Fishburn, South Shields . 5 ‘ SHA SA Tye 7 C. & F. Henson . 365 10 o 
Vickers, Bishop Auckland 4,335 7 6| Margetts & Neal. 362 o oO 
Kirk & Brown, Stockton . 4201 eal ee E. Barlow 360 0 Oo 
Kell, Durham 4,167) 3. 8 H. Atterbury i 350 0 O 
Broomhead, Keswick 4,147 0 O| W.J. PAYNE (accepted ) 328 Io oO 
Fortune, North Sunderland 4,088 2 0 
T. Coates, Durham . 4,044. 0 0 LEYTONSTONE. 
G. Gradson & Son, Durham 3,984 4 9 | For Building Postal Sorting Office, Levanta 
Middlemiss, Newcastle 3,918 Io oO Hee tileicer £2 084 0 oO 
Forster, Croxdale 3,880 12 o J. J. Robson 2,047 0 0 
Blackett, Bishop Auckland 3,816 0 oO Paine Brothers . 1,999 90 0 
1B, Caldeleugh, Durham 3,806 oO Lo Everett & Son . 1,049. 0'0 
Elliott, North Shields 3,800 0 oO W. H. Dearle 1,915 0 0 
Atkinson, Stockton 3756 15 5 Green & Lee. 1,893 0 oO 
Taylor, Shotley Bridge 3535 9 ©} C.J. Sherwood . 1,888 0 o 
gag tere SS es eae Pao A : 
lor Building Residence, Warehouse, and Two Cottages, Heck- Ww PG 856 ote 
mondwike. Mr. W. ELLIs, Architect, Heckmondwike. CRO Dean Me ’ 
Accepted Tenders, F. & F. ife Wood 1,783 (oe) 
Allatt, mason W.-Shurmur 1,746 0 0 
ey s { ; ‘ A. Nicholls 1735 Bot Gans 
Xichardson, joiner : : Tia ivoo ilove 
Thornton, slater : é : S| = ae ; 
Metcalf & Lockwood, plasterer - £640 10 0/ Barrett & Power 1685-50 ® 
Cl J. M. Goodwin . 1,684 19 4 
edhill, plumber : J. Webb 6s ees 
Eco papi cs J. & F. Bane 1,665 10 o 
JARROW. E. Jarvis 1655.70 G 
For Alterations to Premises, Nixon Street, Jarrow, for Messrs. C. Reed 1,648 0 oO 
J. Barras & Co. Messrs. S. OSWALD & Son, Architects, Lascelles & Cod : 1,585 0 oO 
2 St. Nicolas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. | W. M. DABBS (accepted) ; 1,528 0 oO 
W. W. & T. WYLAM, Jarrow-on-Tyne (accepted). D. Sayer 1,196 0. 6 


ADAMS’ PATENTS 


TRoucH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS./#/ 
Nill; UR/NALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHON S: a 
| LATRINES. SEWER VENTILATORS 


SEVASTO PUN 


ONDON "YorxHouse/ 
"ARTILLERY ROW |¢ 


g wee A? Ny 


LO KHAN, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


EXPORTER oF TURKEY & PERSIAN CARPETS, 


DAGHESTAN and ANTIQUE RUGS in all Sizes. 


LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND AT THE 


nendon qn _eyol ? IVY LANE, NEWGATE ST. E. C. 


_ TEBBUTT’S patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


| FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= = LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &e. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


“ A HEALTHY. STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUEL, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 


TREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead-of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, 


- ee 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LEWES. LONDON—continued. 
For Drainage Works, Lewes. For Erection of Synagogue, Birkbeck Road, Kingsland. 
Pipes. Messrs. T. CHATFEILD CLARKE & SONS, Architects. 
DOULTON & Co., London (accep/ed ). J. Outhwaite. 3 : : ‘ ; £2 273 6:0 :0 
Ironwork. B. E. Nightingale. , ; - ; B57 0 O 
BirD & Co., London (accepted). Pame bros. 8, » 1,932 0 Oo 
Cement. G. J. Hoskins . : ; : ; P SEPT 835).0000 
CARD & Co., Lewes (accepied). E. Lawrence & Son . : : : : OTE. 74 ee OF 0 
LONDON. Jackson & Todd ‘ ; : : ett 1.67060". O 
For Paving Works, Kidbrook, Plumstead. McCormick & Sons + «+ |. imemme = 150200 0% © 
; W.M.Dabbs . F ‘ 5 i : 1 s1,505°¢0 "0 
Westbrook Road. W. Sh : 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich. RRO 12 o ace ai eee te Nie 
MOwLeEM & Co, Westminster (accepted) : pee 2042 30510 Ms 4 ; : : Op Ae ata 
Kidbrook Grove. For Stabling, &c., for the Hérase? Local Board. Mr. T. Dr 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich : F Telos O IO Courcy ME: ADE, Engineer and Surveyor. 
Mow_Lem & Co., Westminster (accepted) ‘ ers! oO Cook & Co. F ‘ , : : : no 68257040 
For Painting, Whitewashing, Colouring, Distempering, and Beaves Bros. . . : . . £5525 07 O 
Repairs at the Premises known as the School of the Royal Dunmore .. | ee OL eae 
Society of St. Anne’s eae Streatham Hill. Mowlem & Co. . : : : . . - 1,471 0 0 
R. Soper . : : : £3,650 O70 Kerry , ° . : : . . - 1,450 0 0 
P. Fotheringham . : ; : ; eagteret Miele Tester : . : : : : . - 1,440 0 0 
J. Garrett . : ; : ‘ : : <. adrgng @ Bem as) Hurley. . : . . . : - 1,424 0 O 
E. Proctor ; : : : : , 2 050.0. *O Tout . : . ; : : : . - 1,384 0 0 
eGo re ORR ice Go ol) -C. Walk) ee et R  RAN ET 367 Gy O 
Pem@iackermann a) ;) .| |! BM. 85920 *o Marsnalr ane Sts ee ss ae Cue © 
Crabb’s& Son -. ! i ] : . 2,565 0 0 E. C. Howell & Co. . ; : ‘ : eee ts 220 Om © 
R. S. Lamble . : , 5 : : 2270 O° O Hunt . 2 : , . : ; . a bt gy Sy O 
We Otkenden . : ; : \ ; . 2,267 0.0 W. Shurmur : : : ; , -.). 200m OM O 
J. W. Dixon. i : { j jf . 2,243 0 0 Williamson : : ; F : : P20 Cm Oo 
TT 'Peatce «. 4 : ' . 2,160 IT 0 W. M. Dabbs . : : , : oY ROR O 
Pdentecone tr: S- ) Me la s.o76 00 | Rebimsom ye -* ss wh yh ee. Mt2t7° 90 
W. Haynes ; : : : ‘ : . 1,850 0 0 Willmott . : : : , : : el TOC mOmIO 
Wall Bros. , : ; ; ; , aT. 7On uO 0 D. Brown . ; ‘ ' : ' : MLE Sorin ee he: 
G. W. Lilley. 4 : F . 1,783.0 0 Reynolds . : ‘ : : ‘ TGoen Oe O 
W. A. Rhodes . ; . : P ; . 1,780 o o| For Providing and Laying a Length of 15-inch ent re Pipe 
R. R. Mayo ; 5 ‘ ; : 5 et, 72 5 On O Sewer (2,870 feet), in the line of the open Stamford Brook 
Neave & Neave : ‘ 5 ; , m7 i7 20." O at Old Oak Common Lane, Hammersmith. 
W. Dudley : : ; : : - eel Zita Ons Williams, Son & ee PRETeE : : ; £950 ap Hs 
G. Foxley . : i : : : 3 sae l.O50's OO Mowlem & Co. . : : : : 650°" 0. .0 
Newton & Idle. ‘ : : : ; mT,Oo7" 0. 0 Dickson ; : : , : se e MEPSELON O 
J.J. Richard. : ; : : 4 er, OGOn O's O Lisson : 2 : ; : ee Sk: oO NE AOR Our 
C. Willmott : ; . 7 feet-oo2 10") O Osenton : 5 ; : ‘ : : » 6520129 
SCHARIEN & Co. (accepted ‘ ; , Set .sa30 OF O Young : A : : ; , nee t22e OF. O 
F. B. Henderson : ‘ ‘ ; we T;A04 116%" 3 George Bell , ‘ : : ; : e780" OF O 


TH BATH STONE FIRMS, Lip. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: BAT EZ. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Chief Offi 
Seiguserios “OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


London Office, ‘‘ QOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. RB. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Nine, Elms, 
COMBE DOWN. by 
eee CO ROUND. EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. 8 ae & Co., 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 
Soap Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited, PROMPT DISPATCH. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
“THE WEAVER," “THE IMPERIAL,” & “THE OXFORD,” Yoslstag Arptnes 


Co) 
Batty. Se STEEL SINK, from 6s. 6d. WATER CLOSET SLOP- 
STABLE GULLY BRL OL LET RIM and URINAL, 6s. 6d. 
and P VENTILATOR, 


Iron Frame and 


Grid, 10s. 6d. and 15s. from 4 


Se 
Inlet Tubes from 
5s. 


The “LONDON” ‘The “IMPERIAL” The “ INTERCEP- The “IMPERIAL” TRAPPED RAIN- The“ OXFORD” WASH- h . 
_ {CLOSET. 7s. 6d. CLOSE'T, 15s. 6d. TOR” SELF- EXHAUST VENTILATORS WATERHEAD, AWAY SO Et cei giehenaecs 
Tank and pee espe, 3-gal. Cest-lrcn Tank CLEANSING TRAP. for Roofs and Soil Pipes. and 10s. and 12s. 6d. 15s. end 20s, 5 s. and 20s, 


and Fall Pipe, 25s. 6/, White Glaze from 7s.6d. Chimney Cowls, from 12s. 6d. Fi 
f sary. —All Closets are fitted with the ‘ Weaver” Flush Fan, with Waterfall Ac’ion. (The ‘‘ Weaver Flush Fan” being adaptable to ALI. KINDS of Closets, Licenses may be granted to 
| Manufacturers. } ; The Flush Tanks are noiseless. There is greater flushing and cleansing power_than in any other closet. Trappage up to3in. With a supply of the [odate Sanitary Salt to the 
f Tanks, these Closets ae odourless. Lead Closet Travs or boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 10s.6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks for quick filling under low pressures. 4in., 2s. 6d. ; fin., 38. 6d., sand. 
dtop-cock, 3s. Ag Interceptors and all other Traps are absolutely self-cleansing, and dispense with grease collectors. ae ores Tats also ‘‘ Instruction in Sanitary Cotstruction”’ Dons 

| | Section, abbreviated), and ‘* Memorandum on House sanitation and the Law of Landlord and Tenant t thereon,” by R. Weaver, C.E ).8., Sanitary Surveyor, free by post. 


The Domestic Engineering and Sanitary Appliances Company, 24 High Holborn London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. ; 
For Alterations to and Enlargement of the Junior School, 
Battersea, for the Building Committee of the Royal 


: LONDON— continued. 
For Building Schoolkeeper’s House, Cranbrook Road School, 
Bethnal Green. 


Masonic Institution for Girls. Mr. Hunt, Architect, G. R. Earsdon . : ; : - . £376 OO 

Quantities by Messrs. Hovenden & Berridge. W.A. Rhodes. «Senay. Ss - 430 0 0 
Maxwell Bros... . ‘ : a . $2,549 0 oO Hale & Twitchen : ‘ : , - 7.410.305 
Wilkes Bros. .. .. +.) 230 Gy silem2Qmiog=O |) Si eRoy., |. ae 406 0 0 
Wa Downs 3 we : 4 ‘ a #2j480,0NTO S. Sabey & Son . : : : ; i, 399 O90 
Prestige , - ‘ ° ‘ é . e245 ie DAO We Webb ; ; : : . ; é - 359 "0 “oO 
Gregory : : . : : . 0182;437.6 CAO Norris & Luke : : - ; » 349 Oo 
W. Shurmur : ° : : 62884520 BO Simmons Bros. (recommended for acceptance) . 349 0 Oo 
NIGHTINGALE (accepied). 4 55, 6 “2,377 0 01! SE Sake: -, -.\ VR) (ree 309 9 O 

For Building Board School, Woods Road, Peckham. Mr. | for Repairs and other Works to Board Schools. 

T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Crampton Street. Broad Street. 
L. Bottoms 8 rs a hB OSC uOmEO | in Dowling . .£23 10 0 Unsigned £50,400 
Scharien . ‘ . . ‘ : » 2,851 © O| C Goad - 21 0 0 T. Dowling . = tthe Gh 'O 
J. W. Bunning & Son ° ‘ ' ‘ » 2,848 0 0 J. Bodker 21 0 oO N. Richards. 43 0 0 
T. Bendon : : : : : ° » 2,092 © ©] Davis Bros. ' - 18 10 o W. Pratt 39 19 oO 
J. Ford & Sons oe ee . . - 2,077 0 O| #, J. Williams . 1512 0 .Cruwys . *: n3940 oO 
W.H.Lorden& Son . « « « .« 2,649 0 © Larkhall Lane. Farrance Street, 
J. Marsland . <a + 2,625 0 ©} FH, Mallett . 120 0 0 BLE. Reeame ~pul bq 40 #0 
Jago CyBowyers , 4 ' : » 2,538 0 O| BE. Nightingale 112 0 o N. Richards. ogtilbnO eyO 
H. Hart . . ‘ : : . 2,484 0 oO Lathey Bros. - 103 © 6° H: Vincente ee CET es) 
Kirk & Randall c Fey a eememee - 2,483 © ©} W. Johnson . 97 10 © Unsigned  ~ J igeaonnoac 
W. Johnson | 2,398 0 0 Holloway Bros. . 89 0 o W.Pratt . . 84 2 0 
C-Walk. es 2,388 0 o Oldfield Road. 
H, L. Holloway . 's ee - 2,383 0 O/ FG, Hughes . 1919 0 C. Dearing & Son £14 10 0 
Stimpson & Co, , . : . 2,380 0 oO} 7, McCormick & E. Green 14.04 P6 
W. Downs '. * | fey 2350 Oct eeees  e 15 o Steel Bros. . Oi SO 
Norris & Luke . e . ° 2,226 Oo -O 
J. O. Richardson 2,161 0 o| For Alterations, &c., at the Masonic Arms, Battersea Park 


Classrooms, £940; staircases and cloakrooms, £885 ; 
works to present buildings, 4336 ; cost per head, £10 16s. 1d. ; 
total, £2,161. 


For Altering W.C.’s and Urinals and new Urinal for Boys and 
new W.C.’s for Girls and Infants at Board Schools, Harper 
Street, New Kent Road. 


A. Jefitey'& Co. , °c eee £376 12 0 
Davis Bros. * e e a 8 6 ® ° 363 one) 
Jia Roy. : ‘ : : . . 318 0 oO 
W. Johnson. : . . ‘ : ‘ » 300 Q-0 
W. F. Russell, F ‘ . ‘ . - 295 0 0 
King Bros. & Co, : . : . : » 279 0 90 
T. Bendon. ~; Sg CaN ene tA Cee) 


Road, for Mr. E. Purchase. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, Archi- 
tect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
H. BURMAN & Sons, Kennington Park (accepted), 


MONTROSE. 
For Building Hospital in Connection with the Asylum, 
Montrose. 
James Ford & Son, Montrose, mason . £6,949 0 0 
Hind & Son, Montrose, carpenter + 193,827 70" vo 
C. Wood & Co., Montrose, plumber ; . 947, 1022 
E. Condon, Edinburgh, plasterer. é 2 TAT 164 TY 
W. Brand, Arbroath, painter cnn tg ST ee 
Gordon & Co., Aberdeen, glazier a Le Cues 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bius OF QuanTiTIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


i% GENTLEMAN who has large and varied experience 
in Exhibition work, who is arranging to attend the 
Melbourne Fxhibition, is prepared to take charge of the 
Exhibits of any good English House. 
permitted to Proprietors of this Paper. 
Address, 979, “ Architect” Office, 175 Strand, W.C. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


Reterences are 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estarzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 
SS 


CrrriricaTE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream, 
Spracur’s Tazrxs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
192 # 


leet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


Mounted Papers 
; Pens, &c. Sl 


IMRAY'S 


PATENT 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 


ee 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON- TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


<ASASIPIALAA, 


ae. 


A eas 


\) 


C.E, HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


PP PCPOC SOOO 0050000 650090000966066068 


MPLEX TWiESAD 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
***x**« x SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Dontract Required, 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PuTTY USEp. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD, 


POP tt rn. 


GROVER & Co. (init, Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
JOHN BOARD & CO,, 


re 
PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 
‘bs. to the 14 in. by 1} in., and 
is guaranteed to pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 
Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


r my HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
Scr (Lump and Ground). 
Plaster of Paris, Keene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
e OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, sear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD DUNBALL.” 
CHEAPER THAN PRINTING. 


PAGET’S PATENT SPRING- 
PEN LITHOGRAPH. 


SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Always ready for immediate 
use. Anyone who can write 
with a pencil can use this pen. 
Will Lithograph Five Copies 
per Minute, and will give 
from 500 to 1,200 Copies from 
one Stencil, of Circulars, 
Price Lists, Notices of Meet- 
ings, &e. 


SOUTHWARK ST., 


EAD 


AWARE te XXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d. 

Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * + + * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * * 
OPO OPOCOSO COTE OT OOS TOCLOCCO CEE CEOOOO, 


Ove FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Write for details to a * 
Stationer, or to | 


A, PAGET & C0, 
LOUGHBORO’, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ayers snag : Be cart rem : . i f PORTSMOUTH. 
or Reconstruction of Sewer, Cremyll Street, Stonehouse, for | For Boundary Walls at Corporation Depét, Alfred Road. ; 
Stonehouse Local Board. Mr. Ji ake Hope, C.E., 28 HOP: Denrnis Borowek Hngitent poreb thre: ci 
Courtenay Street, Plymouth. . T. P. Hall, Southsea : i wp ome) 
J. Taylor, Stonehouse . -£199 19 0 W. Learmouth, Landport 1677154 oO 
W. Trevena, Plymouth 197 0°0O J. Winslade, Kingston . 167 10 oO 
» Shaddock Bros., Plymouth . 176 19 oO H. W. Evans, Southsea 165 0 oO 
J. Parsons, Plymouth . , : : ‘ wi 150," 0°10 Quick & Son, Southsea 160 0 Oo 
POOLE. R. Winter, Southsea 7 ; : we lAtIZO LO 
For Works at People’s Park, Poole. Mr. J. ELFORD, Borough Clarke & Sons, Portsmouth. . . : » II5 0 0 
Surveyor. 
Drainage. SELKIRK. 
H. Pond, Wimborne : : - £381 17 9 | For Additions to Mill, for Messrs. Boyd & Robertson, Tweed 
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RHAYADER. ment. In speaking thus we do ‘not follow the assertions of 

For Repewing, &c., Congregational Chapel, Rhayader. the manufacturers, but base our confidence on two recent 
Lawrence, Hereford . . . . , . £420 © ©O| public tests which have been given under the superintendence 
Dore, Rhayader - 370 © O| of Mr. W. H. Stringer, C.E., and the reports issued by that 
Evans, Rhayader » 4 + 4 + 360 © © | gentleman state that joists covered with silicate cotton will bear 
Jones, Talgarth ; : ; : . » 330 © ©} a heat of from 1,500 deg. Fahr. to 1,700 deg. Fahr. for seven 
Jones, Llanidloes » + ee ee 310 8 =| or eight hours before giving way, whilst in comparison joists 
WOOLLEY, Leandinam (accepted) =. + + 229 © O/| embedded in concrete crack as a rule about two hours from the 
WINCHESTER. commencement. These should be interesting features to our 

For Building Cottage Hospital. Mr. ARTHUR BIRD, Archi- readers and worthy of their notice when recommending fire- 


EECE. 
J. A. OAKEY (accepted ) : ; é ; 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Silicate Cotton.—The numerous destructive fires recently 
have demonstrated how inadequate are the means of preven- 
tion. Therefore we are glad to mention a material which has 
strong claims to favour. It is silicate cotton, a light fibrous 
substance manufactured from blast-furnace slag by driving jets 
of steam through the molten slag as it runs from the furnace ; 
and this residuum, or silicate cotton, is absolutely incom- 
bustible. It can be thrown in the fire and it will not burn. 
Like all substances of this kind, it is also a non-conductor of 
heat and sound. Taking these great advantages as a basis, 
it will readily be seen that silicate cotton will make an excellent 
padding between walls or ceilings, or as a covering of joists— 
any purpose, indeed, in which fireproofing is required. Its 
adaptability may be extended to screens for theatres, for which 
lightness and non-conducting of heat are essential. The 
manufacturers (Messrs. F. Jones & Co., Perren Street, Ryland 
Road, N.W.) apply silicate cotton to iron and wooden joists, 
walls, ceilings, &c., in sheets about 1 inch thick, which are 
fastened to slabs of Hitchin’s Patent Salamander Compound 
(a combination of plaster or cement with silicate cotton), also 
about I inch thick, by means of embedded wire netting and 
staples. This answers admirably, relieving buildings of the 
unnecessary weight of heavy materials, being at the same time 
more efficient. In many cases the giving way of the joists 
takes place a few minutes after the commencement of the fire, 
the expansion of the iron causing concrete and other rigid 
coatings to crack and fall off; whilst silicate cotton being a 
non-conductor, the iron comparatively keeps cool for a great 
length of time, and maintains its position by reason of its 
elasticity. We think silicate cotton would be a great improve- 


2/243, 0 0 


proof materials. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. GEORGE COLLS, of 203 High Holborn, is now fitting up 
the new premises, 73 Watling Street. E.C., for Pearce’s Dining 
and Refreshment Rooms, Limited. He is also putting in a new 
shop-front and fittings at 24 Cornhill, E.C., for Messrs. Parker, 
boot manufacturers, of Oxford Street, W. 

THE Admiralty have erected a new Coastguard Battery and 
Drill Hall at Stornoway, N.B. Special attention has been paid 
to the ventilation, which is effected on the Boyle system, the 
latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump ventilator 
being employed for the extraction of the vitiated air. 

MR. WILLIAM WEBSTER, contractor, died on the Ist inst. 
at his residence, Wvberton House, Lee, aged sixty-six years. 
Mr. Webster carried out the principal part of the Metropolitan 
Drainage Works. 

MESSRS. CHARLES CAMMELL & CO, Limited, iron and 
steel makers, Sheffield and Workington, are in negotiation with 
Mrs. Pocklington-Senhouse, Netherall, Maryport, lady of the 
manor, for the acquirement of Jand at Bank End, near Mary- 
port, for the purpose of erecting extensive steelworks, in addi- 
tion to those belonging to the firm in Cumberland and York- 
shire. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been completed for restarting a 
portion of the extensive Bromford Ironworks, West Bromwich, 

THE PATENT GuM AND RUBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘¢‘ Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DuRABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘* Adamanta ” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
Street, London. 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND’ THEATRE: 


. The destruction of this fine Building might have bsaen PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS-—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittines i ibiti i 
' a gs in Exhibitions. Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Heenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills. &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
pe ee ions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
c., perfectly uninflammable. : ; 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of tl 

a lasts as lone ae he wood iteele, a 
revents Dry Rot and decay in ho i 

It Boos not crack, peel, or aiiai posses 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose, 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


Vy ; RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
from Messrs. MAXWELL & TURE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, | From 8. C. LOWE & SON, House Decorators. 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
Manchester : Decemhen 28, 1887. All Saints, Manchester: November 22, 1887. 
DEAR Sins,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. 
ig Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE. 
To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. | 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 
It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can avply it. 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


Deak Sirs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
that both your"* Aquol”’ Paint, and also your ‘*Pyrodene”’ Fireproof Paint. have given greal 
satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure. 
We consider them. therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 

To Messrs. Griffiths Bros, & Co., London. S.C. LOWE & SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 &% 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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which have been closed since the failure of Messrs. J. Dawes | 


& Sons. The works are acquired by new proprietors, who will 
trade as the Bromford Iron Company. Operations will be 
commenced in a week or two, but it will depend on the state 
of trade as to whether the major portion of the works will be 
worked 


THE Royal Commission upon Trish Arterial Drainage, 
Fisheries, and Public Works, which has been taking evidence 
in Ireland for the past year, has concluded its labours, and a 
report has been drawn up and placed in the hands of the 
Home Secretary. The report was laid on the tables of the 
Houses of Parliament on Thursday. 


For the convenience of their customers in Yorkshire, the 
Wenham Company, Limited, have arranged for a first-rate 
display of their lamps at the West Riding Chandelier and Lamp 
Works, Boar Lane, Leeds, opened by Messrs. S. Dixon & 
Sons, where a dark room has been specially prepared, so that 
the lamps can be seen in operation at all hours. Similar 
special showrooms are also found in Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, &c., so that the Company are evidently doing their 
best to assist their customers in promoting business. 


JUBILEE MEMORIALS. 


THE sub-committee of the Northampton Jubilee Fund have 
presented their report, which has been approved of. This pro- 
vides that the fund shall be devoted to the construction of an 
art school, and also to the extension and rearrangement of the 
lending library, reference library accommodation, and an en- 
Jargement of the museum and reading-room. ‘The committee 
recommend that an architect be instructed to prepare a plan 
carrying out the above suggestion, at a cost not exceeding 500/. 


THE Torquay Local Board have recommended the develop- 
ment of the science and art school. The proposal has been 
taken up by the committee of the School of Art. This scheme 
includes an addition to and. rearrangement of the premises of 
the school, and after having acquired the adjoining house, and 
obtained plans, they are now about to lay before a public meet- 
ing their report, in order that measures may be taken to raise 
the necessary amount to complete the alterations. A grant of 
660/. tos. has been conditionally promised by§the committee of 
the Council of Education. According to the estimated;costgof 
the alterations, there is yet to be raised 960/.'“""""®"—_—* 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


THE following minute was submitted at the meeting of 
the Glasgow Town Council on Monday on a motion of 
Councillor Richmor d :—“ That it be remitted to the Parlia- 
mentary Bills Committee to memorialise the Secretary for 
Scotland and the Lord Advocate, urging the necessity of 
increased powers being granted to local authorities, or inspec- 
tion by Government, for the better regulation of public places 
of amusement and other public buildings, having special refer- 
ence to means of ingress and egress, with power to appear by 
deputation or otherwise as the committee may determine.” 
The committee remitted to Bailies Gray and M‘Farlane and 
Councillor Richmond, along with the clerk, to prepare and for- 
ward the memorial referred to accordingly, and otherwise to 
carry out the remit. It was decided that the minute be altered 
in this way :—“ The committee remit to Bailies Gray, M‘Farlane, 
and Mr. Richmond, along with the clerk, to prepare the 
memorial referred to, and to report.” The minute as altered 
was then agreed to. 

THE Birmingham Town Council on Tuesday authorised the 
rearrangement of certain of the existing staircases and 
entrances at the Town Hall, and the construction of additional 
Staircases, at an estimated cost of 4oo/. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


THE first ordinary meeting in the present year of this 
Society took place at the Westminster Town Hall on Mon- 
day. Professor Henry Robinson, the outgoing president 
occupied the chair during the first part of the proceedings, and 
presented the premiums awarded for papers during 1887. The 
Bessemer premium was given to Mr. Edmund Olander for bis 
paper on “ Bridge Floors” ; the President’s premium to Mr. 
R. M. Bancroft for his paper on the “ Renewal of King’s Cross 
Roof”; a Society’s premium was also presented to Mr. E. C. 
Thrupp for his paper on “A New Formula for the Flow of 
Water”; and a premium awarded to Mr. R. J. Hutton for his 
paper on the “ Stability of Chimney Shafts ” was acknowledged 
for him by the secretary in Mr. Hutton’s absence from England. 
The death of Sir James Oldknow, an honorary member of the 
Society, was announced, and a resolution passed offering to 
Lady Oldknow’ the condolence of the Society. Professor 
Robinson then vacated the chair, which was taken by the 
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President for the ensuing year, Mr. Arthur T. Walmisley. On 
the motion of Mr. Nursey, seconded by Mr. Arthur Rigg, a 
vote of thanks was heartily accorded to Professor Robinson for 
his services during the past year. The President then pro- 
ceeded to deliver his inaugural address, in the course of which 
he traced the gradual progress of the Society from its initiation 
in 1854 up to the present time. After reviewing the work done 
by the Society during the past session, the President went on 
to discuss the causes which had led to the extended use of steel 
as a constructive material in the manufacture of bridges, roofs, 
and marine engines, as well as of steel chains. He drew a 
comparison between the size and weight of iron plates sold at 
minimum market prices twenty years ago and the present in- 
creased size and weight, and expressed the opinion that, in face 
of the competition with steel, the limits in those respects at 
which iron plates could be economically produced had now 
been reached. Other points touched upon in the course of the 
address were water supply and drainage, and the effect of the 
transfer to municipal and local authorities of various under- 
takings, which some years ago were executed by private enter- 
prise. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


IN addition to the meetings in connection with this move- 
ment, mentioned in The Architect of the 3rd, meetings 
were also held in Aberdeen and Edinburgh. In Aberdeen 
there was a full attendance of plumbers, masters and opera- 
tives. Mr. W. R. E. Coles, of the Plumbers’ Company, 
addressed the meeting, and a resolution in favour of the move- 
ment was adopted. It was further decided to form a district 
council for Aberdeenshire, Kincardineshire, and Banffshire, 
composed of representatives of masters, operatives, and the 
public. The following were elected :—Masters— Messrs. Ander- 
son (chairman), Elder, Stewart, Young, A. Robertson, Elmslie, 
Gunn, John Worling, J. Campbell, John Ferguson (Peterhead). 
Operatives—Messrs. Walter Simpson, James Anderson, James 
Bryce, Thomas Longmuir, John Petrie, John Collie, H. Burness, 
John Allan, Thomas Greaves, and J. Black. 

The meeting in Edinburgh followed on the same lines, and 
similar resolutions were adopted. A representative committee 
of fourteen masters and fourteen men was appointed by the 
meeting, and it was left with the committee to calla meeting, 
at which the public representatives could be chosen and the 
council then formed. 


THE SANITARY REGISTRATION BILL. 


A PUBLIC conference, convened by the Sanitary Assurance 
Association, for the purpose of enlisting the sympathy and 
support of the public in securing the introduction of a Sanitary 
Registration Bill into Parliament in the ensuing session, was 
held on Saturday afternoon last at the Society of Arts. The 
chair was occupied by Sir Joseph Fayrer, K.C.S.I., F.R.S. 

The Chairman said they had been called together that day 
with the object of being asked to support in principle, if not in 
detail, a measure which they hoped to see embodied in an Act 
of Parliament before very long, and which had for its object 
the improvement of dwelling-houses and public buildings. 
There were sanitary Acts of Parliament which, no doubt, were 
very beneficial to the people as far as they went, but they did 
not extend sufficiently far. Lodging and boarding-houses 
could not be entered, nor any guarantee obtained that they 
were in a perfectly sanitary condition. It was their wish that 
all public buildings and dwelling-houses should be registered 
by law, the registration to be optional in the case of private 
dwellings and compulsory in that of public buildings, such a 
course to be taken after they had been examined and certified 
as being in a satisfactory sanitary condition. 

Mr. Mark H. Judge explained the various clauses of the 
proposed Bill, the object of which, he said, was twofold. It 
sought to protect the community against insanitary conditions 
in public and semi-public buildings, and it encouraged atten- 
tion to the sanitary state of private dwellings. The principle 
upon which the Bill was based was the enforcement of a regu- 
lation by the State in the interest of the public health in such a 
way as to secure a minimum of official interference with individual 
freedom of action. The provisions of the proposed Sanitary 
Registration Bill were very simple and direct. The local 
authorities charged with the administration of the Public 
Health Acts were to be made the sanitary registration authori- 
ties, with the Local Government Board at their head, in 
England and Wales. In other parts of the United Kingdom 
the corresponding authority to the Local Government Board 
was to stand in the same relation to the Iccal authorities in all 
matters as the Local Government Board did to the local 
authorities in England and Wales. Each local authority was 
to appoint a sanitary registrar, who was to issue certificate 
forms for all buildings, which forms were to be returned duly 
filled in and attested by a licentiate in sanitary practice. The 
Bill then went on to define who should be licentiates in sanitary 
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practice, among whom were members of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, members of the Surveyors’ Institute, &c., architects 
and civil engineers who had been in a dondé fide practice five 
years at the passing of the Act, medical practitioners registered 
as qualified in sanitary science, medical officers of health, 
engineers and surveyors under the Public Health Act, and 
such persons as were, in the opinion of five examiners appointed 
by the Local Government Board, qualified to design and carry 
out constructive sanitary works. The Bill also provided that 
after January 1, 1890, it was to be unlawful for any building to 
be used as a school, college, hospital, asylum, workhouse, 
factory, workshop, hotel, or lodging-house unless or until the 
sanitary arrangements had been certified in accordance with 
the Act; and penalties were to be enforced by the local 
authority in cases where the Act was disregarded. At the 
conclusion of his paper Mr. Judge moved the following 
resolution :— 

“(a) That it is desirable that the law should forbid any 
building being used for public or semi-public purposes, unless 
and until the arrangements for the water supply, drainage, and 
ventilation of such building have been certified as satisfactory 
by some properly-qualified person ; and that the provision of a 
public sanitary register for the voluntary registration of private 
houses would be instrumental. in promoting sanitary improve- 
ment. (0) That in the opinion of this conference the Sanitary 
Registration of Buildings Bill, 1888, will, if passed into law, 
have a great influence for good on the health of the community, 
and, without pledging itself to all the details of the measure, 
this conference authorises the chairman to sign petitions asking 
Parliament to pass the Bill into law, with such modifications as 
consideration in committee may show to be desirable.” 

Sir Vincent Kenneth Barrington seconded the resolution, 
and contended that opinion hinged upon the question whether 
compulsory legislation was really justifiable under the circum- 
stances. As to the question of danger, there could be no 
reasonable doubt. Assuming there was a danger, the next thing 
was whether the only remedy to meet the case was compulsory 
legislation. 

Lord Chelmsford supported the resolution, and said he was 
sorry that much apathy was shown in a question of such vital 
importance. He most sincerely trusted that the Bill would 


pass, for he thought that no exception could be taken to any 
part of it. 
Mr. Brudenell Carter said that one of the great benefits 


which were likely to flow from the passing of the Act would be 
to convert the sanitary condition of houses from a matter of 
everybody’s business into a matter which would be the business 
of some one in particular. They need not look back many 
years in order to find official reports disclosing that one of the 
great London hospitals had one at least of its wards in a con- 
dition totally unfit for human habitation, with sewer gas leaking 
into it. Nor would they have to go very far back to find a 
great college at one of our Universities in a condition which 
involved an outbreak of typhoid fever, and when the case was 
investigated an unsanitary condition of things was disclosed 
which almost passed the bounds of belief. Had the authorities 
of that college been compelled by law to submit their building 
to periodical examination, such a condition would never have 
arisen and many valuable lives been spared. He thought the 
medical profession would welcome any Act which would make 
the sanitary state of all the lodging-houses in London a matter 
of certainty 

Dr. Willoughby, Mr. Leonard, Dr. Beaton, Professor Roger 
Smith, and others also supported the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Angell then proposed the following, as an additional 
clause to the proposed Bill :—“ That after January 1, 1890, it 
shall be unlawful for any building newly erected after that date 
to be let or occupied unless and until the sanitary arrangements 
have been certified in accordance with the Act.” 

This proposal was supported by Mr. Jones, C.E., Surgeon- 
Major Pringle, and others, and was carried unammously. 

Several other gentlemen having expressed their views on 
the subject, a vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, and 
the conference ended. 


THE GREENOCK HARBOUR TRUST. 


A REPORT has been issued by the Bondholders’ Committee of 
the Trust, which gives the following information upon the 
great increase in the cost of the works :—The estimated cost of 
the James Watt Wet Dock was made by Sir John Hawkshaw 
and Mr. W. R. Kinipple, engineers, on December 27, 1871, at 
208,000/., and this estimate was put before the Parliamentary 
Committee on Bills, session 1872. Messrs. John Waddell & 
Sons’ (contractors) original estimate was 243,237/4. 13s. 2d. 
Alterations increased Messrs. Waddell’s contract till at last 
they were paid in all 410,800/. Mr. Kinipple’s commission on 
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he original estimate would have amounted to 7,9907. But on 
the actual contract cost he was paid commissions amounting 
to 14,2117. The sum paid to Mr. W. R. Kinipple, engineer, for 
commissions on dock and other new work, &c., since 1870, 
amounts to 24,3437. 1s. 5d. There was also granted to Mr. 
Kinipple, in addition to these commissions, a salary of 800/. 
per annum since 1873, making a further sum of about 11,200/., 
so that with commissions and salary he has been paid 
altogether about 35,5437, or equal to about 2,200/. per annum. 
Among the recommendations are :—First, that the Trustees 
should exercise a more efficient control over their officials, and 
that all financial matters be reported to and approved of by 
them, and all payments (except petty disbursements) be 
authorised by the Board and minuted. Second, that further 
reduction in the expenditure of the Trust be carried out, the 
items particularly referred to being charges for police, gas- 
lighting, and rents of offices. Third, that any portion of the 
property belonging tothe Trust not required in connection with 
the harbour works be realised at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity ; and fourth, that they take every means to extend the 
development of the trade of the port, and specially to make 
known as widely as possible to the trading community the 
extent, accommodation, and advantage of the James Watt Dock, 


WROUGHT-IRON, 


ON Thursday evening in last week the third of a series of six 
popular lectures upon wrought-iron was delivered in the 
Chemistry Lecture Theatre of Mason College, by Mr. Thomas 
Turner. The lecturer said that in all the earlier methods of 
preparing wrought-iron from cast-iron-an open hearth was used, 
the fuel and metal being together in the hearth, which was sup- 
plied with a forced blast, and in this way the impurities present 
in the crude metal were oxidised and removed. Such a process 
is described as having been used in this district about two 
hundred years ago, and for specially good iron has survived in 
some few localities even to the present day. In the early part 
of this century, the simple hearths of this kind were largely 
used in South Wales for the production of iron for tin plates ; 
and in Sweden the best quality of iron is still often prepared in 
an open hearth. The method pursued varies somewhat in 
different localities, in some cases the whole operation being 
conducted in a single hearth, while in other localities the opera- 
tion is performed in two stages in different hearths. In each 


| case, however, the principle is the same. 


| 


During the early part 
of the melting silicon is removed ; during the latter part the 
carbon passes off, while the phosphorus gradually passes out of 
the metal during the whole operation. The result is a bloom of 
wrought-iron, which is then hammered or otherwise treated to 
prepare it for use. Though by these simple hearths wrought- 
iron of special purity and quality can be prepared, still the 
process is costly both in fuel and labour, while it also involves 
considerable waste. The puddling process was patented 
by Cort in 1784, the object being to replace the old- 
fashioned open hearths, and to perform the operation in a 
reverberatory furnace—z.e., a furnace in which the fuel is 
burned separately from the metal which has to be heated. 
This alteration produced a considerable increase in the yield of 
iron for a given expenditure of labour, and among other 
advantages did away with the necessity for stoppiag to clean 
out the furnace at the end of each operation, as in the puddling 
furnace the surplus heat from the one change prepares the 
furnace for the reception of the next. Cort had patented the 
puddle rolls in 1783, and these, almost unaltered, are used in 
ironworks at the present day. These rolls are grooved, and do 
in a much more rapid manner what was previously accom- 
plished by considerable hammering. Cort patented his puddling 
process, and expended his whole fortune of about 20,000/. in 
developing the process. He then entered into contracts to 
supply the navy with iron, and found that he required more 
capital to carry on the work. He therefore entered into an 
agreement with Adam Jellicoe, deputy paymaster of the navy, 
and thenceforth the business was carried on by the firm of Cort 
& Jellicoe. The arrangement was that Jellicoe should put 
27,000/. into the business, and in return the patent rights were 
assigned to him, in addition to half the profits of the undertak- 
ing. After the business had been carried on for a short time 
Jellicoe died suddenly in 1789, and after his death it was dis- 
covered that he had misappropriated Government funds to a 
considerable amount. To satisfy the claims of the Govern- 
ment the works, patent rights, &c., were absolutely confiscated, 
and in so doing the patent was valued at only 1oo/. Cort 
applied in vain to the Government to return his patent, or to 
allow him to assist in developing it, but was met at first with 
silence, and afterwards with refusal. The result was that he 
sank into poverty, and died in 1800. It was shown that 
at Cort’s death tke royalties on his patent would have 
paid Jellicoe’s debt, principal and interest, six times over, 
and that 250,000/. had been wrongly disp»sed of. It has 
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also been shown that the royalties due from a single iron- | 


master, Richard Crawshay, who learned the process at 
Cort’s works, would have amounted to 25,000/, of which Cort 
never received a single penny. Long after Cort’s death the 
matter was brought under the notice of the then Government, 
and a small acknowledgment was made to his descendants ; but 
the story of the labours and trials of Cort remains as one of 
the saddest pages in the history of the great advances in the 
iron trade. Refining of pig iron was said to have been invented 
by Homfray about 1790. For a number of years, with sand 
bottoms in the puddling furnace, it was almost universal ; but 
with the introduction of oxide of iron bottoms refining became 
gradually less and less important. Cort’s original furnaces 
not only had sand bottoms, but were also solid in construction. 


together with a little phosphorus. In this stage, however, the 
carbon is practically untouched, and the percentage of carbon 
actually slightly increases, owing to the reduction of weight of 
the metal due to oxidation. But in the boiling stage a violent 
action sets in between the oxidising fettling and the carbon of 
the metal, and carbonic oxide gas is freely given off. Phos- 
phorus also passes out during this stage, and is retained by 
the slag, which is called “tap cinder.” When the boiling is 
over the metal “ comes to nature,” and is made into balls, of 
which a specimen was shown. ‘These weigh about 80 lbs, and 
are taken while at a welding heat to the hammer to be shingled, 
and then rolled into puddled bars, as the crude wrought-iron 


_ thus obtained is called. The next lecture of the course will be 


The original idea of the process has been but little altered, but © 


these two points have been changed. In 1818 S. B. Rogers, 
of Nant-y-Glo, invented cast-iron bottoms, which give larger 
production and less waste; while the use of oxide of iron in 


the puddling furnace was due to Mr. Joseph Hall, of Bloom- |}. 


field Ironworks, Tipton. In this way originated the modern 
process of “pig-boiling,” as distinct from the earlier true 
puddling process. Originally the metal used was white iron, 


which never became thoroughly fluid, but in its pasty condition ' 


was paddled or “puddled” by the workman. The present 


devoted toa consideration of the details of modern puddling, 
and of the chemical principles involved. 


NEW BUILDINGS, éc., IN BIRMINGHAM, 1887. 


THE following is a return by Mr. F. W. Lloyd, building sur- 
veyor for the borough, of the new buildings, &c. for which plans 
were approved by the borough surveyor, during the year 1887, 
together with the three previous years :— e 


practice, however, is to employ grey iron, which is more fluid, Houses and shops agai sie Pon nr 
and which, during that stage of the process during which the Business premises ‘ one 58 ; 24 eo 
carbon is removed boils vigorously owing to the escape of Manufactories, warehouses, 

carbonic oxide gas. Pig-boiling allows of the use of larger and shopping 7 83 * 69 24 
charges, and as the fettling supplies much of the oxygen which is Churches : ; — I 2 I 
required the charge works more rapidly than in the earlier method. Chapels : ; , ; 3 2 2 — 
The active agent in the removal of impurities is oxygen, part of Schools : ; : ; 4 2 I 5 
which is derived from the furnace lining, whilethe restisabsorbed | Alterations and additions 166 184 218 84 
from the hot gases passing through the furnace. To oxidise | Miscellaneous. . 142 86 53 187 
the carbon, silicon, phosphorus, manganese, and other sub- Sac a ae Sj 
stances present in a ton of pig iron, such as is commonly used 1,421 1,416 1,418 1,285 


in this district, would require about 2 cwt. of oxygen. The 
fact that carbon is removed during puddling has been known 
from the first introduction of the process, but the rate at which 
the carbon was removed, and the behaviour of the other 
elements, have only been studied during about the last thirty- 
five years, the earliest workers in this field being Calvert and 
Johnson. These experimenters showed, what has since been 
amply confirmed, that during the first, or melting down stage 
of puddling, silicon is removed and passes into the slag; the 
greater part of the manganese is also oxidised at the same time, 


No plans for churches have been submitted during the year, 
but a mission room, classed with chapels, has been built in con- 
nection with St. Clement’s Church ; in addition to this the 
chapels are the People’s Chapel, Great King Street, rebuilt and 
enlarged, after having been destroyed by fire ; and the Chris. 
tian Meeting Room, in Rann Street. Additions have been 
made to the Mission Room, Ellen Street ; and the Temperance 
Mission Room, Greenway Street. The schools are—Board 
Schools, Oakley Road, Small Heath, and Soho Road, Hockley; 
Church of England, Christ Church Schools, Great Charles 
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Street ; and Catholic Middle-Class Schools, Oliver Road, 
Ladywood. Additions have been made to the following 
schools :—Old Meeting, Bristol Street; St. Mark’s, Helena 
Street ; Graham Street, and People’s Chapel Schools, Great 
King Street. Amongst the miscellaneous are :—Holt Brewery 
extension, enlargement of Church of England Girls’ College, 
Calthorpe Road; stable premises in Tennant Street, and ’bus 
shed, Kyott’s Lake Road, for the Central Tramway Company ; 
Skin and Lock Hospital, John Bright Street and Beak Street ; 
extension of Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Church Road; Work- 
house Infirmary, Dudley Road; and Assize Courts, Corpora- 
tion Street. 

The business premises embrace the Imperial Hotel, Cor- 
poration Street; the Cobden Hotel extension, Corporation 
Street, and block of shops and warehouses, corner of Moor 
Street and Albert Street. 

As compared with 1886 the return above given shows an 
increase in the new buildings of five, whilst the plans submitted 
for approval number 489, as against 471 in 1886, or an increase 
of eighteen. Forty-six yards superficial of land abutting on 
line of streets have this year been conceded to the Corporation 
by owners of property making alterations to premises. During 
the year the borough surveyor has forwarded to property owners 
and others 775 notices concerning dangerous buildings, &c., 
and 420 notices have been served upon owners and occupiers of 
premises in contravention of by-laws by erecting signs, pro- 
jections, and trade emblems exceeding the limit allowed. 

The Birmingham Daily Post, in commenting on the table, 
ays i— 

"tt is curious to note that for the last three years the total 
number of buildings is about exactly the same, namely, 1,421 
last year, 1,416 in 1886, and 1,418 in 1885. The number of 
houses indicates a steady demand for additions to this form 
of accommodation, though the totals for the years given fall 
very far short of the records of a few years ago, when house- 
building went on much too fast for the needs of the population. 
The speculative mania appears now to have worked itself out ; 
and as for the last four years about 1,000*houses have been 
built in each year, we may probably take that as the normal 
figure indicating the progress of the town. Supposing all these 
houses to be occupied, and taking the customary average of five 
persons to a dwelling, this would give an annual increase of 
5,000 in population, which would accord fairly with the advance 
disclosed by each successive census. Now comes a fact which 
will surprise many people. There has been a great deal of 


building in Corporation Street and other streets leading from 
it; but the total seems more apparent than real, for all over 
the town during the four years the total “business premises ” 
erected has been only 184, and the total of manufactories, 
warehouses, and shopping 253, giving as regards the former 
an average of 46 a year, and as regards the latter an average 
of 62. These totals, though they would doubtless make a con- 
siderable show in a small town, scarcely seem adequate to the 
magnitude of a town of much more than 400,000 inhabitants. 
Another matter which is worthy of note is the small addition 
made to the number of places of worship. These, it has long 
been admitted, are below the wants of the population; but 
during the last four years no great effort has been undertaken 
to make up the deficiency, still less to keep pace with the 
annual growth of the borough. Last year there was no church 
built, and only three chapels, one of these being a replacement 
of a building destroyed by fire. For the four years the record 
shows five churches and seven chapels—an average, taking 
both classes together, of only three a year; not, it must be 
confessed, a great achievement, or one that manifests especial 
earnestness in the disposition to provide the requisite places of 
worship. In regard to schools we have done much more. In 
the four years’ period twelve schools have been built or are in 
hand, and several other schools have been enlarged. There 
is no particular “ moral” to be drawn from these returns, but 
some of the points brought out are sufficiently curious to be 
worthy of notice. 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS IN SWITZERLAND. 


A CONVICTION of the necessity for exercising economy in 
regard to the consumption of wood began to exist in the more 
populous portions of Switzerland as early as the commencement 
of the fourteenth century. This had for a first result to place a 
limit on the drain of timber from those forests which showed 
clear signs of having been overworked ; next, to restrict various 
uses of wood, and finally, to impose export duties and other 
hindrances to the removal of timber from those parts of the 
country. As an afterthought, care began to be taken to prohibit 
injurious practices in the forests. 

In the year 1314, we find the town of Zurich forbidding its 
foresters “ to fell, float, or sell timber from the Sihlwald ;” not, 
it would seem however, so much from a desire to consult the 
interests of the forest, as to assert due authority over those 
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officers. Schwyz forbade, in 1339, charcoal-burning in the 
woods near to the chief town, and Fribourg in 1438, issued 
similar orders in respect of timber-felling in the forests 
surrounding the capital of that canton. In the Entlebuch 
Valley, in 1471, the cutting of timber in the high woodlands 
was prohibited. Berne, in 1592, published a decree recom- 
mending care and economy in the use of her forests. Such 
decrees became more frequent in proportion as supplies 
diminished, as they none the less continued to do in forests 
lying conveniently close to populous centres. Some of them, 
by the prejudice they caused to industries and arts chiefly 
employing wooden material, were distinctly hostile to general 
progress ; Zurich, for instance, forbade in 1563, the laying-out 
of new vineyards, which interdict was renewed, from time to 
time, under heavy penalties, until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century ; finally was issued a prohibition against the use of 
uncloven vine-props. 

Restrictions upon the export of wood were not confined to 
the frontiers of the cantons, or of the Confederation, but 
extended even to removal from place to place, and subsisted 
until the promulgation of the Constitution of 1848. These 
regulations were at first of merely local significance, owing to 
difficulties of transport, but in the eighteenth century they 
became general. The system was looked upon as a specific for 

- the preservation of the forests up to the middle of the present 
century. 

In 1376, Zurich forbade the laying-down in pasture of clear- 
ings in forests. Fribourg, in 1435, prohibited sheep pastures 
similarly situated ; goats were forbidden to be turned loose in 
the Entlebuch woods, and the use of clearings as pasture-land 
limited by a regulation published in 1489. 

Rosin-scraping in the same woods was placed under regula- 
tions in 1650, and in the district of Vaud in 1675; while in 
1670 rosin scrapers were absolutely excluded from the Zurich 
woods. 

Neufchatel was the first, by a decree of 1711, to interdict 
the mischievous practice of stripping off the leaves to the 
detriment of the soil below. 

Frequent also were the decrees forbidding, in woodland 
districts, the keeping of goats in numbers beyond the actual 
requirements of a household. 

All these well-meant regulations, however, did little to 
benefit the woods, chiefly owing to the difficulty of carrying 
them out. No sufficient attention was paid to the practice of 
economy in wood, or to the invention of substitutes for it, so 
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long as it could be obtained at little expense, and so long as 
grazing was carried on in the clearings, and as rosin-scraping 
was pursued in every forest, 

The question of ownership in respect of Swiss forests has 
followed a peculiar course of development. It was greatly 
affected by the early abolition of feudal ownership, by the 
jealous independence shown by the several communes, by 
inequalities of population, and by the existence of extensive 
woodlands in the higher tracts, which were unsuited for cultiva- 
tion or holding by private individuals. 

State forests are, in consequence, few in number, consisting 
mainly in those taken from old feudal properties, and from sup- 
pressed monasteries. Some towns, as, for instance, Berne, 
took the fancy to increase their landed property in this manner ; 
and where important monasteries had been deprived of their 
lands the State generally claimed the reversion of the forests, 
as was the case in the Bernese Jura, Schaffhausen, and 
Thurgovie. 

Midway between State and Communal forests were the 
public woods in Uri, Schwyz, and Soleure, over which the 
respective Governments exercised a supervision, and _ limited 
the amount of timber cut in proportion to the needs of the 
communes, and to the condition of the woods, which were dis- 
tributed among the communes according to the Government 
measurements. ‘The system is still maintained in Schwyz and 
Uri. Inthe Entlebuch, the communes paid an annual rent to 
the State of Lucerne for the woods, in the shape of 360 lbs. of 
cheese. 

Forests were occasionally placed under a ban for a longer 
or shorter term, with various objects, such as frontier defence, 
reservation of particular woods for special purposes, the sparing 
of forests lying conveniently for the export of timber, protection 
against avalanches, torrents, landslips, &c. 

These bans were generally imposed by local authorities, but 
occasionally by the State. The most ancient had to do with 
frontier defence. Schwyz in 1339, and Berne in 1700, prohibited 
clearing and felling ; the former in the forests of Wehrli, along 
the frontier of the canton, the latter in the so-called Bois 
d’Avenue, in the Vaud district. In 1424 Schwyz issued a decree 
for the preservation of oaks, which was followed in the same 
and succeeding centuries by many ordinances of a similar kind, 
relating to special sorts of timber orto whole forests.* It was 
not, however, till the beginning of the eighteenth century that 


* Oaks are at the present day remarkably scarce in Switzerland. 
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State decrees were first published for the maintenance of woods 
as safeguards against avalanches, landslips, &c. _ 

Heavy penalties were imposed for contraventions of these 
decrees ; every inhabitant of the district was bound by oath to 
disclose any such which came to his knowledge; and, in 
addition, woodkeepers were appointed under the name of 
“ Bannwarte.” These were the earliest forest officials, and the 
title remains in some places. 

In the woods where a more intelligent management obtained, 
the authorities began to relinquish the ban in favour of more 
scientific treatment. Rules were drawn up by Zurich in 1384, 
for the regulation of the felling in the Sihlwald, which was to 
begin at the lower end, and continue at a given rate per annum. 
In 1422, the amount was fixed at 20,000 “holz”; in 1495, at 
12,000; in 1533, at 2,700; in 1547, at 30,000. The other 
Zurich woods were cared for in like manner, both as regards the 
amount and system of cutting. In 1581, when the Sihlwald 
produce was taxed at 40,000 “holz,” a committee of experts 
decided that it had been overworked, and must be left to rest 
for an indefinite time. In 1585, the budget of the Sihlwald 
was reckoned at 1,000 “klatter” (a klafter=about 2 cubic 
métres) ; and from 1630 onwards, a regular register was kept. 
In 1680, the forest was surveyed ; in 1696, a description of it 
was drawn up, and a calculation made of its yearly growth in 
value. Upon the basis of these preliminary works, the limits 
were fixed at from 2,200 to 2,400 cubic métres for the years in 
which the full amount of timber wastaken ; and from 1,o00to 1,200 
cubic métres for the bye years. These labours laid the foundation 
upon which the existing system reposes. No advance was made 
upon them in the shape of wider measures, prior to the year 
1737. Similar precautions may here and there have been 
adopted in forests belonging to more than usually prudent 
owners, but in general the progress towards a well-ordered 
forest system was a far slower one. 

State forest laws in the seventeenth century were concerned 
almost without exception with the maintenance and protection 
of the timber. Beyond this they do not appear at any time to 
have looked. With the eighteenth century, however, a more 
energetic spirit was shown by the authorities, as evinced by the 
action of the Government of Zurich, who nominated, in 1702, a 
committee to discuss the best means for the protection, augmen- 
tation, and improvement of the forests, subsequently issuing a 
decree for carrying their recommendations into effect. In 1725, 
again, Berne published a general forestry order for the German- 
speaking portions of the canton. Boththese decrees contained 
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appropriate provisions for the cultivation of timber, and for 
permanent improvements ; and special reference was made in 
them to both communal and private woods. Fribourg ordained 
in 1728 the plantation with willows of marshy meadow-land ; 
in Lucerne in 1764 a law was passed for the establishment of 
plantations, a season for felling laid down, the growing of oaks 
especially recommended, and the formation of clearings pro- 
hibited. Oak-cultivation was also enjoined by Schwyz in 1780, 
and an interdict was laid in 1780 by the same State upon 
“ mowing, cropping, grubbing, and rosin-scraping,” in the Bann 
and common woods. An excellent code of forestry was 
drawn up for the Porrentruy district in 1755 by Joseph Wilhelm, 
Prince-Bishop of Bale. 

Two scientific societies—-the Physical Society of Zurich and 
the Economical Society of Berne—turned their attention about 
the year 1760 to the furtherance of woodcraft, and made 
strenuous exertions with the view to the introduction of 
improvements into Switzerland. The representations addressed 


| by them to their Governments resulted in the issue by the 


canton of Zurich of a revised forestry decree, dated May 15, 
1773, and by the canton of Berne of similar ordinances, dated 
June 16 and 23, and July 17,1786. In all of these decrees 
were contained the most essential elements of forest legislation, 
and they constituted the groundwork for subsequent measures. 
The Government took steps in earnest for carrying out their 
new regulations: they ordered the forests to be inspected, 
appointed officials, supervised the plantations, caused experi- 
ments to be made with various exotic trees, the forests to be 
surveyed, and a scientific system of felling to be adopted. 

The war-years at the opening of the nineteenth century 
brought an unfortunate interruption to the progress of forestry. . 
Legislation, indeed, was not wanting, but little effect was 
exerted thereby upon the woods. Still the first thirty years 
after 1800 were not without some improvement in the more 
populous cantons, and even in the mountain cantons an effect 
was here and there made to get rid of injurious practices, and 
to open the door to improved systems. The Helvetic Govern- 
ment, when political agitation had comparatively calmed down, 
turned its attention to the woodlands, which in the meantime 
had greatly suffered. Zurich published in 1807 a new forest 
code. Soleure instituted a course of training in 1809, in which 
two citizens from each prefectoral woodland district received 
instruction in forestry and geometric surveying. Six of the 
most qualified were in due time to be appointed under-foresters. 
A complete code of forestry was issued by that canton in the 
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same year, and Prince Berthier endowed the canton of Neuf- 
chatel with another such. The new cantons of Vaud and 
Argovie drew up forest laws. Glarus in 1806 directed the 
felling of timber in straight lines, at some distance apart, and 
forbade the disforesting of the banks of runnels and brooks. 
Zug in 1821 made an effort to establish a scientific method of 
planting and felling, in the hope of increasing the value of her 
forests. 

From about 1830 activity increased. The revival of general 
political and economical energy, combined with the final per- 
ception of the fact that great and disastrous floods were 
intimately connected with the destruction of the mountain 
forests, moved the legislators of the majority of the cantons 
to draw up comprehensive laws on the subject, or to revise 
those already in existence. The number of forest officials was 
added to, and higher qualifications were looked for in them as 
regards both theory and practice: improvements in general 
were more efficaciously studied. 

The dissemination of forest science began now to make 
really satisfactory progress in Switzerland, for pains were taken 
to enlighten proprietors and occupiers of woods as to their true 
interests. At first, indeed, the people showed a marked dislike 
to the interference of the Government officials, but this dis- 

- appeared in proportion as the conviction spread of the utility 
and necessity of the measures enforced by them. Even the 
most backward of the cantons awoke to the recognition of the 
desirability of the establishment of an organised forest admini- 
stration, when they became convinced of the value of woods, 
not only in relation to domestic economy, but also as a support 
to the soil in precipitous places, and on account of their influence 
upon the height of water in springs, brooks, and streams, and 
through their connection with various meteorological phenomena, 
to which reasons were added the urgent consideration of the 
rapidly-increasing price of timber. 

The Confederation accordingly took the matter in hand, as 
one of interest to the entire country. First it established, in 
1855, the Swiss School of Forestry ; in 1858 an exhaustive 
inquiry was made into the relations between mountain forests 
and torrents; and aid was subsequently afforded to the 
Forestry Society in its efforts for the direction of the courses of 
torrents, and for the afforesting of districts where springs 


abounded. Finally, in 1876, appeared the law concerning the | d 
| the Louvre, though several benefactors, such as M. Thiers, 


Federal supervision over the police of the mountain forests, 
which will shortly be described. 
The earliest forest officials recorded were those referred to 
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in the Zurich decree of 1314, already mentioned, concerning the 
Sihlwald. Such officials were merely guardians of the woods, 
and were generally known as “ Bannwarte,” &c. The supervi- 
sion of the forests and of their produce, and the punishment of 
trespassers, were entrusted to councils of justices, bailiffs, &c. 
These councils may occasionally have delegated their duties to 
one of their number, as occurred in Zurich in 1342. The 
councillors thus selected may fairly ke looked upon as the first 
forest officials in the true sense of the term. 

Up to the last years of the eighteenth century, the ordinary 
forest keeper was either an intelligent woodman or merely a person 
having held some other post under Government which he had 
relinquished in favour of forestry. Then, however, it began to 
be recognised that some practical training for the service was 
at least necessary, and, later, a theoretical preparation in 
natural science and mathematics was considered desirable. As 
regards these requirements, Switzerland kept pace tolerably 
well with Germany, excepting that, until the year 1855, she had 
no forestry school of her own, but sent her students to the 
German schools to obtain the necessary instruction both prac- 
tical and theoretical. 

Owing to the common dislike among the Swiss people for 
multiplying officials, the attempt was made in several cantons 
to introduce improvements into the forest system without esta- 
blishing a staff of State-paid foresters. Experiments of this 
kind were, however, more or less failures, as, in the absence ot 
well-managed State forests with an experienced staff of keepers, 
owners of woods had nobody to turn to for assistance or 
advice. : 

From 1850 onwards, the training of under-foresters was 
more energetically taken in hand. The means preferred were 
short courses of instruction, by which young and suitable men 
—either holding appointments already, or candidates for such— 
were made acquainted with the duties of their profession 


' through practical exercises and theoretical lectures. The 


general result may be noted as satisfactory, and as having laid 
the groundwork for continuous improvement. 


Madame Sevéne, née Declerck, has left the whole of her 
property, amounting to about 350,000 francs, to the Louvre 
Museum. This is the first pecuniary legacy ever received by 


M. His de la Salle, and others, have left valuable collections to 


| it at their decease. 
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21 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.: February 23, 1886. 
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PARLIAMENTARY agents have their own ways of piloting 
Bills through Parliament, and very often they give a comic 
aspect to what is dreary. There will be no surprise felt 
when it is discovered that a part of the tactics for insuring 
the passing of the Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors 
Registration Bill will be petitions in its favour from members 
of Societies that are supposed to be in opposition to the 
Bill. We have received the following communication from 
the secretaries of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects:—“It has come to our knowledge that a form of 
petition to the House of Commons, purporting to be the 
petition of the members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in favour of the Bill drafted by the ‘ Architects, 
Engineers, and Surveyors Registration Act Committee’ 
We desire, therefore, to make 
it known that such form of petition is wholly unauthorised 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects ; and we ven- 
ture to hope that members, in the interests of the general 
body, will abstain from signing the form sent to them.” 
It would be more correct to say that the petition had not 
been authorised by the Council of the Institute, or bya 
general meeting. ‘There is no doubt about certain members 
of the Institute desiring the introduction of a Registration 
Bill, and the names to the petition will be the measure of 
their number and influence. It is not, we believe, contrary 
to Parliamentary procedure for a part of a society to set 
loyalty on one side and exercise the right of petitioning ; 
but, unless the petition in question bears the official names 
and seal, it cannot be supposed to come from the general 
body. We must believe that in Parliamentary proceedings 
sufficient care is exercised to prevent any error of that kind. 
At the same time, the Council is acting wisely in asking the 
members who have not signed to withhold their names. 
Although much slipshod legislation is permitted of late, we 
do not believe that a Bill of the kind can ever become law, 
and it would be unjust to saddle the Institute with a failure 
which will be notorious, although the Institute cannot be 
held responsible for it. 


A FURTHER step towards the complete restoration of 
Manchester Cathedral has been taken this week. Mr. 
CROWTHER, the architect having charge of the work, has 
received instructions to proceed with the new north porch 
and muniment-room, and it is anticipated they will be com- 
pleted when the Church Congress is held in next November. 
The contract wil! be entrusted to Messrs. GRAHAM & SON, 
who have been associated with the restoration for about 
thirty years. 


The unpremiated competition for the Armada Ter- 
centenary Memorial, Plymouth, has attracted twenty designs 
from architects and sculptors. It is expected several more 
will arrive. Mr. Goprrry Evans, who proposes a statue 
of DRaAké, with a relief in bronze of the Armada on the 
pedestal, with inedallions, applied to Mr. Bornm, R.A., for 
advice, and in reply the sculptor said:—‘I consider the 
Hoe in Plymouth the finest site in Europe, and only regret 
that the accumulation of different objects lately added will 
spoil its grandeur, and make a sort of big lumber-room of it, 
and am of opinion that any change to be made there ought 
to consist in clearing, not adding any more.” With that 
Opinion many people will agree. The design by Mr. S. 
Kwicut, F.R.I.B.A., is an arcaded shrine in Elizabethan 
style. There are seats around the base, and the central 
apartment or shrine would contain arms, armour, and 
relics. A time-ball, 4 feet in diameter, and representing 
the terrestrial globe, would surmount the structure. Mr. 
P. E. Masry proposes a memorial on the plan of the 
classical naval monuments, with a column in the centre, 
and statues at the angles. Mr. GrippLr’s memorial has 
Britannia on the top, medallions on the shaft, and a bronze 
tablet on the base, flanked by figures of a Viking and 
Vigilance. Mr. T. Henry’s design is Gothic, and includes 
Statues, reliefs, arms, &c. Mr. Prruick also submits a 
Gothic tower, but says he is ready to submit a design of a 
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triumphal arch in one of the classic orders if the committee 
consider it a more suitable memorial. Mr. G> W. Wesp’s 
design has on one side a flight of broad steps leading to a 
terrace, surrounded on three sides by balustrading ; at each 
corner clustered piers, with lamps. The other piers could 
receive statues. A lofty column is in the centre flanked by 
piers with statues, the whole surmounted by Britannia, and 
tablets would be used for inscriptions. 


AN election of a district surveyor for the district of 
East Hampstead took place on Friday. Thirty-two candi- 
dates appeared. In the first voting Mr. W. SMALLPIECE 
gained 30 votes, Mr. HarpcastLe 27, and Mr. SAUNDERS 
24. In the second ballot the respective numbers were 
22,15, and rr. In the third Mr. SMALLprece obtained 26 
votes against 11 for Mr. Harpcast Le, and was declared 
elected. 


WHEN the ground is opened in the City pieces of 
wooden conduits are sometimes met with. They are not 
confined to the. metropolis. Mr. R. T. ANpREws has dis- 
covered the following entries relating to wooden pipes in 
the papers of the Corporation of Hertford:—‘ 1769: 
Thirteen feet of elm pipe at one shilling and eightpence 
per foot, and iron hoops;” and in 1771: ‘“I'wenty-three 
feet four inches of ditto and hoops laid down in the river, 
and men took up and mended some of the old waterpipes 
in the river, and JoHN Crow and Ropert DUKE supplied 
forty-nine pints of beer to the men doing the work, at a 
cost. of eight shillings and twopence.” Again, in 1776: 
‘“*Paid Mr. Extis’s men for boring sixty-six feet at fourpence 
per foot.” The Hertford people were not able to obtain 
iron pipes until 1813, ata cost of 126/. 1os.; and in 1814 the 
Corporation resolved that iron pipes be laid instead of the 
wood ones now from the waterworks. 


From the statement presented to the Executive Come 
mittee on Wednesday, it appears that the receipts of the 
Manchester Royal Jubilee Exhibition amounted to 268,298/2, 
while the expenditure was 221,312/ As further expense 
will have to be met, the surplus is put down at 43,290/, 
The buildings cost 85,3552, the architect’s commission 
4,684/7. 19s. 9a@., and the premiums for designs 252/. 
Mr. Forp Mapox Brown received 753¢. for the large 
cartoons in the spandrels of the dome, and it is to be hoped 
something will be done to preserve them. The electric 
lighting of the building cost 9,524/., and of the grounds 
6,7112. Music, as usual, was expensive, amounting in all to 
17,2632. The collecting, hanging, and returning of the 
pictures involved great care, and the sum paid for the work, 
4,6792., cannot, we suppose, be called excessive. In addition 
the hangers received 472/. 10s. Among the assets of the 
Committee we find a sum of 250/. paid by Messrs. NEILL & 
Sons for the purchase of “Old Manchester and Salford.” 


Ir is evident from the history of the reredos in St. Paul’s, 
which Mr. CaveNpDISsH BENTINCK narrates, that there is an 
urgent need of an architectural element in the executive 
committee for the decoration of the cathedral. As at 
present constituted, there is reason for considering the 
committee a real danger to St. Paul’s. In the first appeal 
the Dean and Chapter stated that they had sought for and 
obtained the advice of the best authorities. Sir W1mLL1aM 
Tire and Sir Gitpert Scort, although representing dif- 
ferent styles, sat together on the committee along with Mr. 
James FerRcusson and Mr. GAMBIER Parry, who pos- 
sessed more acquaintance with art than is common among 
amateurs. All these members are lost to the committee 
through death or resignation. According to Mr. CAvEN- 
pisH BEenTINCcK, ‘‘The Dean and Chapter have taken no 
steps whatever to obtain the advice and assistance of the 
‘best authorities’ of the day, but have elected two additional 
members of their own body ; so that now the five digni- 
taries of the cathedral, combined with a Bishop, two 
beneficed clergymen, and a distinguished publisher, who 
conscientiously follow the Chapter’s lead, constitute a 
majority of three-fourths, and have, therefore, entire control 
over the completion fund and its application.” It is 
time there was a return to the original proportions of the 
committee, 
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THE LEGAL REGISTRATION OF 
ARCHITECTS.* 


HE Oxford Don who formulated the maxim that all 
claret would be port if it could, displayed his know- 
ledge of the world as well as of wine, for few of us can 
deny that much of the unhappiness of life comes from 
failing to be taken at one’s own valuation. The difficulty 
of gaining appreciation that will be proportionate to aspira- 
tions is, we believe, the main cause of that “mutual 
scorn ” which, according to the late Sir GILBERT SCOTT, is 
one of the characteristics of architects. They have not 
worse hearts than the men who follow other callings, and 
there is no reason why they should be peculiar in their rela- 
tions with their brethren. But the conditions of archi- 
tectural practice, and especially its many-sidedness, are 
enough to create a variety of castes among the prac- 
titioners ; and as few opportunities are given for two or 
more architects working together, it is not surprising that 
individual interests should always be paramount. There 
are architects who appear to believe that, like their Egyptian 
predecessors, they belong to a sacred caste, and are the 
sole possessors of the secrets which can elevate building 
into an art. Indeed, it might be supposed that some 
among them were alone possessed of the faculty to admire 
things which are found in Venice, Normandy, or Flanders. 
There are others who seem to think less of architecture as 
an art than as a “profession,” and they make use of that 
word with a frequency that must surprise lawyers, doctors, 
and clergymen. 

In cases where people are disposed to exalt themselves, 
it is sometimes well to ask how they appear in the eyes of 
the law. Now it is humiliating to make the confession, but 
it cannot be concealed, that the Courts regard an architect 
as no more than an agent, and rarely as one that is necessary. 
The representative of the Mother of the Arts has no privi- 
leges. With the exception of the official called the ‘“Super- 
intending Architect,” there is no recognition of architects in 
the Metropolitan Building Act : the plans have to be lodged 
by the builder, and he may prepare them. It is not stipu- 
lated that the district surveyors, or any other surveyors who 
are called in, shall have practised as architects. A man can 
have a building erected from his own designs, or he can 
deal directly with a builder. The late Prrnck Consort, who 
was supposed to equal SOLOMON in wisdom, acted in that 
way. Should a trustee have buildings erected without in- 
voking the aid of an architect, his action could not be 
called into question on that account, while we know that 
the Courts have made trustees responsible for laying out 
funds on houses which were remarkable for an especially 
picturesque design. The architect’s work was supposed to 
represent a fashion or taste that was fleeting, and on that 
account the property was held to be an unsafe investment. 
In dealing with a client, an architect is supposed to be on 
the footing of an ordinary agent. The case of Eppy z. 
M‘GowaNn reveals that he must give up his designs as if 
they were only so many inventories of goods, although they 
may be handed over to somebody else for carrying out. 
Like all agents, he must not have secret business with either 
party ina transaction. He is strictly confined to an inter- 
mediary position. The case of KimperLey v. Dick shows 
that he cannot make an arrangement to have a house built 
for a stipulated sum unless the contractor is acquainted 
with all the circumstances, and from ConEen v. FINLASON 
we know that a client is not responsible for quantities taken 
out by an architect, since work of that kind is outside the 
ordinary duties of an architect-agent. The difficulty which 
is experienced in proving a fixed rate of commission also 
arises from the objection felt by the Courts that there can be 
any universality in the conditions of an agency, or that 
agents who differ in ability to render services should be 
rewarded at an uniform rate, 

As the cases are few in which a man runs a risk by 
refraining from giving a commission to an architect—we 
exclude those in which a surveyor is necessary — it is 
never likely that the State will prescribe any way for select- 
ing one. People must be left to their own choice. Should 
a man prefer a particular style it is hardly the business of 
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| any public or private authority to interfere with him and 


insist on the substitution of a different style. English 
law is too tolerant of individuality for us to expect that 
regulations will ever be enforced in more than a limited 
way for the fixing of the architecture of buildings. So long 
as owners and occupiers are content, the objections of 
critics cannot count for much. Indeed, it may be said 
that if people wait for the appearance of buildings that will 
be faultless in all eyes, they may as well go back to the 
cave dwellings. Of all the arts, architecture is the one 
which suffers most in having defects, which are often 
imaginary, turned into faults which, like those of Cassius, 
are supposed to be “ huge as high Olympus.” 

Men who intend to invest in building are usually not 
deficient in shrewdness, and in seeking for an agent like an 
architect, they naturally adopt the most certain means of 
finding one who will not involve them in difficulty, and who 
is best fitted for their purpose. It is not to be expected 
that they should be guided by lists of societies or prize 
winners. The experience of friends is utilised, and it 
rarely happens that an architect who satisfies one client 
does not find another as a necessary result. But since so 
many kinds of work are supposed to belong to architec- 
ture, the choice must always be affected by the conditions of 
the commission. A man who thinks of building on a 
limited scale, and who fears to trust himself unreservedly to. 
his builder, may also hesitate about offering a commission 
to an architect of standing, and conclude that more atten- 
tion will be given to his work by an architect who has to 
make a reputation. But should a case of dilapidation or 
valuation arise, the same man would probably seek out a 
different guide, who was supposed to have a special acquaint- 
ance with that kind of work. There can be no limit im- 
posed upon the discretion of people who wish to build or 
deal with buildings. The Marquis of Bure is entitled to 
be considered as a munificent patron of architecture, but 
his lordship, on one occasion, when he wished to have a 
residence of a particular kind, did not hesitate about 
directing one of the resident clerks of works on his estate 
to prepare the plans for it. Will any one venture to say 
that the Marquis of Burr was exceeding his rights, or may 
not have been acting as wisely as when either the late 
Witu1AM Burces or Dr. ANDERSON was selected by his. 
lordship to realise intentions of a different kind? In the 
cases of humbler men we must also give them credit for 
knowing what they want, and believe that they make 
prudent arrangements when they meddle with building. 
There is no need to protect them. 

It cannot be denied that on the whole the public are 
well served by architects and builders. Much is said 
against modern building, but it will compare favourably 
with the work of any part of the century. Under the pre- 
vailing conditions of life there must be cheap houses, but 
although there cannot be any excess of materials in them, 
how many collapse in the course of a year? Considering 
the prevalence of adulteration, and the skill shown in the 
production of shoddy, and other shams, we may be thankful 
that building in general is no worse. With defective land 
laws, and many incitements to calculate the endurance of a 
building to a day, the English builder is surrounded by 
temptations to produce make-believe structures, and we 
cannot be surprised if he fail occasionally. 

But while English buildings will bear comparison with 
those of other countries, it appears from Mr. Connon’s 
book on the “Legal Registration of Architects” that we 
have architects in our midst who are not only unfitted to be 
allowed to practice, but hardly should be allowed to live 
long enough for repentance. We are informed that they are 
“destitute alike of general education, intellectual capacity, 
and professional knowledge,” that they grovel “at an im- 
measurable depth of ignorance, cloaked only by unbounded 
assumption,” that they are “the heterogeneous, unselected 
mass which now fills up the gaps ” of the architectural body. 
There can be no question of the numbers of the dangerous 
fellows. According to Mr. Connon, ‘one-half the whole 
number of those who enter the profession, or two hundred 
persons annually, are either improperly trained, insufficiently 
trained, or not even capable of being trained at all.” They 
are so obdurate that it has become impossible to realise 
“the proper education of the profession without compulsory 
powers.” It is possible that Mr, Connon may be con- 
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vinced of the truth of what he is writing; but, as he must 
know his assertiors are startling, he should have given us 
some clue to the kind of men who are so obnoxious to him. 
Mr. Connon, when he assumes the 7é/e of censor without 
any warrant to justify his officiousness, should at least have 
the courage that is necessary for the office, and, instead of 
vague generalities which are sure to do injustice to desery- 
ing people, tell us plainly the names of some, at least, of 
the architects and of the works he has in view. For all we 
know to the contrary, very estimable artists and successful 
rivals may be comprised among the Yahoos. We have no 
means of discovering what is Mr. Connon’s standard; for 
in the whole of his book we are left in doubt whether he 
may not have a pet style as an artist, and hates all admirers 
of one that is diferent, or whether he is thinking only of 
routine, and objects to ‘artists. He does not furnish any 
record of examinations undergone to suggest the 
extent of his own attainments in professional know- 
ledge; and in describing the defects of his neighbours 
he may (after the manner of satirists) be only writing from 
. self-knowledge. But what is most strange is that Mr. 
ConNoN does not appear to have worked himself into a 
fury against his fellow-men for any injury they may have 
inflicted on the public by bad building, but simply because 
they have dared to call themselves architects. They may 
have duly served the full time to acquire the title, and be 
recognised in a law court as qualified ; they may have 
practised with benefit to themselves and their clients, but, 
as Mr. ConNoN is pleased to consider them as the “ lowest 
elements,” and “ignorant empirics,” there is no hope for 
them. We suppose in a profession, as in a building, there 
must be degrees, and corner-stones are generally at a low 
level, but it does not follow that an architect is in the top 
storey because he is bold enough to assert that there are a 
great many of his brethren below him. Nor is empiricism 
such an unpardonable sin in an architect. When rightly 
used the word means a preference of experience to theory, 
and in no art is there less room for novelties and fads than 
in architecture. 

The buildings of the empirics somehow keep together, 
and Mr. Connon, although he hints about the dangers of 
cornices and chimney-stacks, does not, we suppose, hesitate 
to take his walks abroad up and down the streets of Leeds. 
But he has, it appears, to suffer social inconveniences 
through the empirics which are harder to bear than a 
broken crown. ‘Theye is, he discovers, no more than one 
knight in the profession, and the dignity was not conferred 
on account of architecture. It is vain to hope for knight- 
hoods and baronetcies while empirics exist, for, as Mr. 
CoNNON says, “individuals have to share the drawbacks 
belonging to the class to which they are attached, and 
architects, however distinguished, have to participate in the 
results of the inferiority in education, and thus in general 
estimation, to those of law and medicine.” Mr. Connon 
must live amongst simple-minded folks if he can believe 
that education is the only test of esteem. for doctors and 
lawyers, and that titles are like the silver medals which he 
used to receive as a model youth in school. 

But Mr. Connon is willing to suffer the empirics to 
come ’twixt the wind and his nobility for a few years if they 
will only join with him in registration. He is young, and 
as they are supposed to be old it will not take long to get 
rid of them. He even consoles himself by arguing some- 
how that the first registration list, with all its incapables, 
would not be a disadvantage. But are the house-agents, 
auctioneers, surveyors, who constitute a large part of that 
class so much to blame? Let us be just when we set about 
reforming a world, and hear what those men have to say 
for themselves. Now they declare that, with the exception 
of holding auctions, for which a license is necessary, archi- 
tects will undertake their business without compunction? 
The late President of the Institute was an able ‘all round 
man,” and he showed the profession an example of how 
easy it is with empiric knowledge to follow a variety of 
Occupations or agencies, and was duly honoured in conse- 
quence. 

The question, however, 1s, What advantage can arise 
from registration to the happy men who will hereafter take 
the places of empirics? Let us admit that the two or three 
examinations proposed by Mr. CoNNON are gone through, 


and that the names of all who have passed are inscribed in | 


the official register. But how is the prohibition of other 
persons practising as architects to be effected? At the 
present time builders erect houses without the aid of an 
architect ; is it to be imagined that liberty of that kind is 
henceforth to cease? As we have said, there is no recog- 
nition of architects among the statutes. Can we expect the 
innovation will be introduced because some men dub 
themselves architects who are unable to design cathedrals 
or palaces, and who are supposed to intercept commissions 
which might have gone to worthier hands? It is no use 
in attempting a comparison between architecture and 
law or medicine, for in the latter professions there is 
a directness of action which does not arise in archi- 
tecture, where the architect is only, as we have said, 
an intermediary or agent. It should also be remembered 
that the employment of doctors and lawyers is rarely com- 
pulsory. Every man can be his own doctor and lawyer, as 
well as his own gardener. The State is willing to make a 
profit out of quack medicines for his use, regardless of the 
injury caused to the medical profession. It is quite legal 
for any one who is content with equity unbought to settle 
differences without the aid of lawyers, and there are, we 
believe, in most towns societies like the Ouzel Galley of 
Dublin for that purpose. 

What is most important to know: is whether there 
would be much of a gain for architects if a Registration Act 
was in operation? Any one who trusts Mr. Connon’s 
book might suppose that the experiment has been tried in 
law and medicine with the most beneficial results to indi- 
viduals and to society. The compulsory education which 
is an antecedent for registration is held out as_ perfect. 
“Tt is the general admission of the reality of the education 
received by the members of the legal and medical pro- 
fessions which forms,” he says, “the real secret of the 
superior place awarded to them in the judgment of the 
public. The universality of their training is 7m evidence, 
is laid bare before every one, is literally forced upon the 
attention of the people, so as to be absolutely unmistakable, 
It cannot be said of one of them, as it may be of an 
architect, ‘Ah, my doctor or my lawyer says that he is 
well informed in the knowledge required by his pro- 
fession. But?’” We are afraid Mr. Connon is as 
imaginative in describing the relation of other profes- 
sions to the public as when discoursing upon the evils 
of the residuum among architects. Did any man out of an 
asylum for imbeciles ever think of the pupilage of a lawyer 
or doctor when he was choosing one? A client has little to 
do with the selection of a barrister, and an attorney is 
entrusted with a case for the same reasons that an architect 
will be offered a commission—because he is believed to be 
trustworthy. As regards doctors, practice brings practice, 
and we consult one physician in preference if we believe he 
has had more experience or keener insight, and will not 
take long in experimenting upon us. It is supposed that 
medical men are all philosophers, and go through an 
elaborate course of inductive reasoning in every case, and 
a good deal of posing of a dramatic kind is done towards 
that end. But, after all, what is relied on is really that 
empiricism which excites Mr. Connon’s wrath when it is 
found among architects. Why are hospital appointments 
sought, if not as opportunities for giving that experience 
whichis the foundation of empiricism? The quantity of stuff in 
a dose, and the thickness of a wall, are arrived at by a similar 
process. In the law solicitors will in important cases seek 
the aid of other solicitors who have had more experience in 
the kind of procedure which has to be gone through, and no 
question of early training will arise while experience counts 
for so much with barristers that, as a rule, a particular 
court is not departed from. They know that acquaintance 
with a judge’s idiosyncrasies is often of more account than 
laborious research through cases. 

All that Mr. Connon says about the esprzt de corps, and’ 
lofty virtues of professions that insist on registration, is so 
feebly supported by reality we are not surprised that he has 
a strong objection to experience. ‘‘ Architects,” he says, 
“may well look with envious eyes on the mutual regard 
which the members of these professions have for each 
other.” A short conversation with a doctor who heard 
that the profession in his neighbourhood was about to be 
strengthened would probably convince Mr. Connon that 
mutual regard can assume novel forms, Is it from mutual 
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regard that so many private dispensaries are opened in all 
parts of London, where advice and medicine may be 
had for a fraction of the ordinary rates? Perhaps he will 
say that the harsh conduct which Lord GRIMTHORPE 
lately exposed was also an expression. of brotherly | love. 
Among the lawyers, affection is what it is with architects. 
The struggle for existence 1S not to be converted into a 
drawing-room game by any registration, and the relations 
between the members of the legal and medical professions 
are what they always were. If doctors or lawyers work 
together, it is because they have common interests which do 
not exist among architects. 

What has an architect ever gained by co-operation ? 
An experiment of the kind has been going on for over fifty 
years since the Institute was founded, and where are the 
results? In respect to the examination, Mr. Connon is 
forced to admit that “it would be difficult to find any in- 
stance where actual profit from a business point of view has 
accrued to those who have passed it.” In respect to the 
capital letters which cost so much, he asks what is the use 
of attaching them toa name “if the general community 
are ignorant of the meaning of these affixes, or are wholly 
indifferent to the existence of any professional societies ” ? 
Yet with the peculiar logic which is one of the conse- 
quences of the co-operative mode of thinking, he concludes 
that the only salvation for the profession is by making the 
Institute, which at present is supported by one-seventh of 
the profession, have control over the remaining six-sevenths, 
and by setting the Privy Council to keep watch over the 


Institute ! The Leeds Society will, we suppose, look after 
the Privy Council. 
All the complicated machinery described in Mr. 


Connon’s book has to be constructed because architecture 
is regarded as a profession rather than as an agency or an 
art, and therefore fictitious privileges must be found for it. 
The wonder is how architects could design and superintend 
works when there were no officials to give them a certificate 
of registration, or how they were able to die peacefully 
when they knew there were no registrars of death to 
transmit by post a certificate of death, or registrar to 
transmit the cost of such certificate and transmission, and 
to charge the cost thereof as an expense to his office. 
The benighted men who lived in pre-registration days did 
somehow manage to raise buildings which can be still 
admired, and who knows but they were wiser in attending 
to their commissions than if they had endeavoured to 
reform their fellow architects by calling them names? 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 


Mee tre of lectures on Greek architecture, by Mr. G. 
Aitchison, A.R.A., the Professor -of Architecture, was 
concluded on the oth inst. His second lecture was on the 
general arrangement of Greek temples, which, he explained, 
was on the model of a square-sided oblong hut, with vertical 
walls, and a span roof with gable ends—at first with a recessed 
porch, with the bressummer supported by two posts, and after- 
wards surrounded with a verandah. Plans of nearly all the 
published temples were shown on a uniform scale. He gave a 
quotation from M. C, Garnier, advocating the study of the 
ruins of Greek temples, and their restoration on paper; and 
wound up with the theory that the peculiar arrangement of the 
columns of the naos of Apollo Epicurius, at Bassze, which has 
mot vet been accounted for, was to resist the thrust of the stone 
roof. 

__ The third lecture was on the lighting of Greek temples. The 
old hypzthral theory was controverted, z.e., that the naos was 
wholly unroofed, and showed that Vitruvius’s theory of deca- 
style temples being open, which included the octastyle one of 
Jupiter Olympius at Athens, was deduced from this temple, and 
from that of Apollo Didymeeus, at Miletus, being left in Greek 
times unroofed from want of funds. It was admitted that the 
temples to the five deities mentioned by Vitruvius, viz. to Jove 
lightning, the heavens, the sun, and the moon, probably had 
hypethre, or an unglazed skylight, and he exhibited some Italian 
drawings of the Pantheon at Rome as an example. He men- 
tioned the marble curb to surround an Opening discovered by 
Professor Cockerell at /Egina, and quoted M. Chipiez’s opinion 
that there were two hypeethree, one on each side, over 
ca aisles of the Temple of Jupiter Panhellineos, and 
that the nave was lit as by a clerestory, from between 
the upper row of internal columns, and which was confirmed 
by the colouring found by M. C. Garnier. He also mentioned 
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the tiles found by Baron Heller to surround an opening or 
openings in the roof at Apollo Epicurius at Basse. He 
showed that those who claimed an hypzethron for temples to 
other deities than those mentioned by Vitruvius, for instance, for 
the Parthenon, had at least Vitruvius’s silence against them. 
The authorities of the South Kensington Museum had lent 
Fergusson’s model of the Parthenon to exhibit his theory, but 
the light of the room was not favourable to its proper display. 

In his fourth lecture on the Doric order he gave a sketch of 
Vitruvius’s works, his claims as an authority on the methods 
pursued by the Greeks in setting out the temples, and suggested 
the possibility that St. Paul had read his work. He showed 
that Vitruvius’s setting out of the triglyphs in temples as far as 
the text is understood would not work. According to Jocundus, 
the intercolumniations are right, but the metopes unequal. 
According to Schneider the metopes are equal, but the inter- 
columniations wrong. He showed that the Roman Doric 
unfluted column with a base and with a kymation to the cap were 
probably derived from the Greek—the kymatic cap, from 
examples like that at the Agora, at Priene; the unfluted 
columns from the Greek unfinished ones, which, in some cases, 
may have been so left for tapestry. He adverted to the part 
played by tapestry in ancient buildings, as described in 
M. Louis de Ronchaud’s work on the subject, and the base was 
copied from early and late Greek examples. He also adverted 
to the new theory that the base of the column in the Treasury of 
Atreus was a proto-Doric cap. He spoke of the superiority of 
Doric temples to all others, both from the contrasts of the 
triglyphs to the long horizontal lines of the architrave and cornice, 
and to its acting as a foil for sculpture, and to the much greater 
study bestowed on it for sunshine effects, and wound up with a 
slight sketch of the polychromy of temples, and a suggestion 
that it might be tried on the new school at Athens. 

In the fifth lecture he treated of the Ionic and the Corinthian 
orders, and of pilasters. In the Ionic he mentioned Herr 
Puchsteim’s theory that the modelled cap was first introduced 
by potters in terra-cotta from the painted wood ones, after terra- 
cotta had been used to cover the wood entablature, and he 
explained M. Hittorff’s theory deduced from paintings on 
vases of the wooden origin of Doric and Ionic columns, and 
spoke of the proto-Ionic lately found outside a rock-cut temple 
in Phrygia. 

He spoke of the ultimate solution of the meaning of the 
scamilli impares of Vitruvius by the English architects of this 
century, the right translation of the passage by Wilkins, the 
observance of its occurrence by John Pennethorne, and its 
ultimate investigation and settlement by Mr. Penrose. He 
recommended the writing of a monograph of the Corinthian 
capital, by some learned English architect, on the lines of that on 
the Ionic by Herr Puchsteim. 

The sixth and concluding lecture touched on those buildings 
of the Greeks, about which at present we are almost in the 
dark. He spoke ofthe harmonic vases in the theatres, and gave 
the fourteen Greek modes, and explained that the Gregorian 
modes were the tunes of ancient Greece ; he gave a sketch of 
the wonders of the world—the Mausoleum and the Artemisian, 
Of the former he accepted Mr. Pullan’s restoration of the 
pyramid and Pteron, but showed that no proper solution had 
as yet been given of the chamber discovered by the knights of 
St. John when they destroyed the Mausoleum in 1522, according 
to Guichard; and mentioned N. Hawksmoor’s solution of the 
Mausoleum in the steeple of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. He 
also exhibited Mr. Pullan’s restoration, as well as the beautiful 
drawing of Professor Cockerell’s restoration, by the late F. P. 
Cockerell. He adverted to the refusal of the Government to 
publish a properly illustrated book of Mr. Wood’s discoveries 
at Ephesus with a complete text, showing that without the full 
documents and particulars the public were kept in ignorance of 
what might turn out to be the true solution of the Artemisian, 
as well as in total ignorance of the other valuable information 
obtained on the theatres, &c., excavated by Mr. Wood. He 
wound up with an extract from Xenophon’s “Memorabilia,” when 
a famous wrestler said he could tell his pupils by their bearing, 
even when they went to the shambles for meat. So he hoped 
that the future buildings erected from the designs of Royal 
Academy students might be known by their truth, their 
pees their excellent proportion, and the perfection of their 

etails. : 
Jn conclusion, Mr. Aitchison said:—I must return my 
thanks to so many for the assistance they have lent me, that I 
might almost fill one lecture with them. To Mr. A. S. Murray, 
Mr. Falkener, Mr. Penrose, Professor Middleton, Herr Ihne, 
Mr. Pullan for architectural and archzological information ; 
to the South Kensington Museum for Fergusson’s model 
of the Parthenon ; to Mrs. F. P. Cockerell, to the President, to 
Mr. Gipps, Professors Lewis and Smith, to Mr. Spiers, and to 
the Hellenic Society for the loan of pic.ures, drawings, dia- 
grams, and photos; to the Guardian Fire Office tor their 
chromolithographs ; to Mr. Brindley for marbles ; and to Sir G. 
Grove, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Tadema, and a host of other private. 
friends for information, translations, books, and suggestions, 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T last week’s meeting of the Edinburgh Association a 
paper on “ The Medizval Monastery and its place in 

the history of the Industrial Arts” was read by Professor 
Baldwin Brown. Much importance was attached to the value 
of tradition in the practice of the industrial arts. Recent 
failures in artistic matters, illustrated by the Jubilee coinage, 
which was in its own small way a national disgrace, showed 


that there was much ground to make up. The introduction of 


machinery seemed to have removed much of the advantage 


which a continuous artistic tradition secured to the workers of 


the past. Nowhere could the working of sound artistic tradi- 
tions be better studied than in the productions of the monastic 
workshops of the middle ages. These were generally excellent 
in style, and were much better models for the modern workman 


than brilliant but misleading examples like the bronze gates of 
The general life of 


Ghiberti, reproduced in all our museums, 
a medizeval monastery would be illustrated from the data fur- 
nished on the famous plan of St. Gall ; and ample details about 
the practice of the arts in conventual workshops were furnished 
by the Schedula Diversarum Artium of Theophilus. Bishop 
Bernward of Wildesheim and the Monk Tutilo of St. Gall were 
examples of the monastic artist in different grades of rank. 
The artistic productions of the monastery were then reviewed, 
and the excellence in style of treatment and choice of motive 
explained by the close connection in those ages of the industrial 
arts with architecture. Some technical details from Theophilus 
were added, and the paper closed with a few practical sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the artistic industries. A vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Professor for his lecture. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL SCHEME. 


HE following report of the sub-committee was presented at 

the meeting of the executive committee on the 8th 

instant, and will be considered at the meeting of the general 
committee to-day (Friday) :— 

The executive committee named in the Liverpool Cathedral 
Act consider that the time has arrived when some public state- 
ment should be made to the general committee about the present 
position of the cathedral scheme. They regret to say that this 
statement is disappointing and unsatisfactory, but they think it 
their duty to lay it honestly before the general committee, and 
request some expression of opinion about the whole subject. 

The delay of six years which has occurred since the 
cathedral project was first launched may appear at first sight 
very great, and undoubtedly is regrettable, but it admits of 
considerable explanation. At the very outset more than a year 
was spent in discussion and inquiry about asite. Few probably 
are aware what a large amount of time and patient investiga- 
tion was bestowed on this question before any decision was 
arrived at ; and when at last the majority of votes were given 
in favour of St. John’s Churchyard, a powerful and influential 
minority were dissatisfied. After this an Act of Parliament 
sanctioning the erection of a cathedral in St. John’s Church- 
yard was applied for and obtained, though not without opposition. 
After this the three designs for the proposed cathedral were 
procured by a plan adopted under the advice of Mr. Christian, 
and publicly exhibited for several months ; but the committee 
did not feel called upon to express any opinion as to their 
respective merits. It is needless to point out that these three 
things—the site, the Act of Parliament, and the designs—account 
for a large part of the delay of which some complain. 

At the beginning of 1887, being the Jubilee year of Her 
Majesty's reign, a noble donation of 10,000/. from Sir Andrew 
Walker to the cathedral fund was announced, and, in a public 
letter acknowledging the gift, the bishop expressed an earnest 
hope that other friends of Liverpool would follow his example, 
and enable the foundation of the cathedral to be laid in 1887. 
In this hope the committee regret to say they have been 
extremely disappointed. 

__ The causes of this backwardness to contribute to the build- 
ing of a cathedral in Liverpool are various, and appear to 
require some explanation. Some well-known and most liberal 
churchmen, it must be remembered, objected to the project from 
the very first, and declined to assist it until more churches were 
built for the growing population of thecity. Others have never 
ceased to protest against the site, and have refused to assist any 
cathedral placed upon it. Besides this, the six years which 
have elapsed since the scheme was first launched have been 
years of great commercial depression in Liverpool; and all 
classes have been affected by the shrinking of income and 
_uncertainty about the future. 
_ The whole result is that the scheme is now at a complete stand- 
still. The time allowed by the Cathedral Act for commencing the 
building has elapsed, and nothing can be done without another 
Act of Parliament. No doubt an extension of the time allowed 
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in the Cathedral Act might have been applied for last autumn, 
but it is more than probable that this application would have 
received no favour, when no prospect could be shown of the 
cathedral being built. In fact, an application for extension of 
time seemed to some of your committee to be a useless waste 
of money. 

It remains for the executive committee to point out the only 
three courses of proceeding which appear to be open at the 
present crisis, and it will be for the general committee to decide 
which of them shall be adopted. 

I. The first course is to abandon the idea of a new cathedral 
altogether, and to be content with St. Peter’s Church. 

2. The second course is to give up the site in St. John’s 
Churchyard, and to be content with a small cathedral in some 
other position. 

3. The third course is. to adhere to St. John’s site, and to 
apply for a new Act, in the hope that contributions may yet 
come in enabling a large cathedral, like one of the competitive 
designs, to be built. 

Of these three alternative courses your committee think the 
second deserves the most attention. They see no useful end 
to be attained by adhering to the site of St. John’s Churchyard. 
They cannot think that Liverpool would like to confess its 
inability to do what has been done at Dublin, Cork, Edin- 
burgh, and Truro, and to erect no new cathedral at ei, be. 
however, Liverpool wishes to have a cathedral, the money must 
be found to build it, and a small cathedral on some new site 
may perhaps not cost more than the city and diocese can 
manage to complete at once. 5 

With reference to a suggestion which has been made to 
the committee that the cathedral should be erected on the site 
of St. Peters Churchyard, the executive committee, after 
making a careful inquiry into the matter, beg to report that, in 
their opinion, the project is well worthy of consideration. 


EARLY SCULPTURE IN SCOTLAND. 


MEETING of the Architectural Section of the Philo- 

sophical Society of Glasgow was held on Monday, Mr. 
James Thomson in the chair, when Mr. Robert Brydall read a 
paper on “Early Sculpture in Scotland.” He began by 
referring to the early monoliths, symbolic carvings, and sculp- 
tured crosses of Scotland, the causes of the erection of many: 
of which were given. The early influence of Irish art was 
noted in those executed prior to the eleventh century, and 
reference was made to Scriptural representations, that of Daniel 
in the den of lions occurring on several stones—a story, the 
lecturer remarked, which would appeal strongly to the feelings 
of a semi-civilised race, and would serve the early missionaries 
of religion as a striking illustration of faith and divine protec- 
tion under circumstances of personal danger. The rude, small 
sculptures on the doorway of the round tower at Brechin were 
referred to as being probably the earliest existing specimens of 
ecclesiastical sculpture in Scotland, it still, however, being an 
open question whether the date of that work should be assigned 
to the commencement of the adjoining church or to a much 
earlier period. Among early sculptured work, not now existing, 
mention was made of the carved miracles of St. Dovenald, &C.; 
of the eighth century on a church at ‘Abernethy. From the 
time of David I. the old Celtic art lost its sway, to be succeeded 
by ecclesiastic or Gothic, following the endowment of monas- 
teries by that monarch, and new conditions coming into exist- 
ence by which the Lothians, and the more’ southerly districts, 
came to be consolidated into the kingdom of Scotland. Re- 
garding early Scottish monumental sculpture, he added, its 
vestiges can best be studied in the outlying districts of Argyle- 
shire and other northern parts, where the progressive teachings 
of Christianity are manifest on the tombs of ancient warriors. 
The transition of Celtic into Gothic art was illustrated by 
reference to the carved doorway of Dalmeny Church, on which 
Celtic symbolism and tradition forms part of the enrichment. 
The tradition of David II. having amused himself with sculp- 
turing the walls of his prison in England was alluded to, and 
details given of the cost and other particulars of the tombs of 
the great Bruce and some of his “successors. The Douglas, 
Linlithgow, St. Andrews, and other sculptures came next under 
review, some of which were illustrated by drawings from the 
originals by Mr. Brydall, and the fact referred to, that while 
much blame was to be attached to the destructive zeal of the 
early Reformers, it was still greater vandalism on the part of 
the people, even of the better classes, who, after the Reforma- 
tion, seemed to consider the neighbouring abbey or cathedral 
as a convenient quarry for obtaining building materials for 
barns and similar erections. The lecturer protested against 
such want of care as even now was permitting such monuments 
as those in St. Mary’s in Bute from rapidly decaying, and gave 
an amusing instance of the attempted theft of a stone from 
one of the islands near Mull by two men from the mainland, 
who meant to use it as agravestone for a deceased parent. 
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The paper closed with a brief reference to old Scottish wood- 
carvings, those especially at Aberdeen, which for their excel- 
lence were probably unequalled anywhere at that time. 


TESSERZ. 


Proportion in Gothic Churches. 


R, WILLIS. 
O architects ever succeeded so well as the Gothic in 
exciting instantaneously the ideas of height, length, and 
breadth, and this they did by employing a different method for 
each. The compartments of their naves, taken singly, are very 
narrow in proportion to their height, and as these compartments 
are all alike, and well separated from each other, the attention is 
naturally fixed upon a single one, and the idea of height un- 
mixedly impressed on the mind. That of length, again, is pro- 
duced by a long succession of these same compartments, while 
lateral extension is represented by the vista across the vaulted 
aisles and chapels, low in proportion to their length and 
accumulated breadth. Each dimension, therefore, having its 
own mode of representation, suffers in no respect by contrast 
with the others, as they all do ina hall of the Classical style, 
where, if an arch or an aperture have height, it has a breadth to 
correspond ; great width is accompanied by great length, and 
so on, the same proportion being observed for large buildings 
as for small, and that proportion regulated by the notion that 
no dimension is to appear in excess ; so that the highest praise 
that can be bestowed upon such a building appears to be that 
its magnitude is only to be discovered by comparing its parts 
with some known standard, such as the statureofaman. This 
practice, however well adapted to the Classical styles, is fatal to 
the Gothic, and herein lies a great source of that mixture of 
horizontal and vertical characters which belong to the Italian 
Gothic. In the cathedrals of this side of the Alps, such as 
Cologne, Ulm, Ratisbon, Chartres, Amiens, and Rheims, the 
height of the compartments of the nave varies from five to five 
and a half times their width, and the proportion of the breadth 
of the nave to the span of the pier arches is three and a half, 
ortwotoone. There are six or seven compartments of the 
nave, besides those of the choir, and often two side aisles on 
each side of the nave, besides chapels, all in accordance with 
the principles just laid down. On the other hand, in the 
Italian cathedrals, such as Florence, St. Petronio at Bologna, 
and Arezzo, the height of the nave compartment is not much 
more than double its breadth ; the span of the pier arch is 
equal to that of the transverse ; the compartments are neces- 
sarily few in number, from the great size of the pier arches ; and 
so far from a vista being obtained across a series of side aisles, 
the compartments of the latter are parallelograms, with the 
long side turned to the nave, so that the side walls of the 
church are brought into the fullest view, and made still more 
Conspicuous by the wide pier arch and the aisle window with 
which each compartment is often pierced. In these churches 
we are shut up within four walls ; in the former we are free to 
wander in all directions. To show that there is no want of 
magnitude, let us compare the dimensions of four principal 

cathedrals ;— ; 


Height of Width of Span of Diameter 
nave. nave pier arch. of pier. 
Florence , % 120 51 51 
wt. Petronio 4 128°5 46 46 8 
Im . ’ e 129 44 16 8 


Amiens "18 1308 38 16 65 
Dimensions in French feet, on the authority of Wiebeking. 


With equal dimensions in every other point, the Italian 
cathedrals have pier arches of three times the span of the 
German and French examples, and yet these magnificent pier 
arches are entirely destructive of the effect of the whole as a 
Gothic composition ; so necessary is it to study every part of the 
distribution of architectural members if we wish to reproduce 
an effect without absolutely copying the building itself. 


Athenian Stuart. 


J. ELMEs. 

eka Stuart, who received the honourable addition ot 
thenian ” prefixed to his name, returned to England about 
the time that the Adams were flourishing in Dioclesian glory. 
This eminent man was more of an artist than a practical 
architect, although he delineated the geometrical details of the 
art with mathematical precision, and drew the human figure 
and sculptured embellishments with correctness and taste. The 
first accurate knowledge which the people of Europe received 
u Athenian antiquities was given by the publication of Dr. 
pron aoe Sir George Wheler, who both fortunately travelled 
efore the Venetian siege. Travels and descriptions of that 
part of Greece afterwards became more numerous and more 
eae for. In 1751 Stuart, assisted by Pars, a painter, and 
evett, an excellent geometrician, employed three years in 


measuring and delineating the principal antiquities in Athens 
and its vicinity In 1764 the Dilettanti Society commissioned 
Dr. Chandler, a learned and investigating man, to examine and 
report upon these unedited antiquities. Le Roi, a French 
artist of some ability, visited Athens about the same time as 
Stuart, and foisted erroneous accounts and delineations of them 
upon the public. The drawings and delineations of Stuart and 
his companions soon became known among the higher and 
learned classes of England, who duly appreciated the high 
taste of refinement and purity exhibited in this grand style ot 
art, now known to them for the first time. Preparations were 
made for their publication with such rapidity, the progress of 
which was much assisted by the perfect state in which these 
artists brought over the drawings, that in 1768 they were pre- 
sented to the public under the title of “The Antiquities of 
Athens, measured and delineated, by James Stuart, F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,and Nicholas Revett, painters and architects,” 4 vols. 
fol. 1768. On the occurrence of a vacancy he was appointed 
by George III. to the office of architect and surveyor of build- 
ings to Greenwich Hospital, which afforded a comfortable 
leisure to the industrious Athenian traveller. During the time 
of his holding this office the chapel and a great part of its bell 
tower were consumed by fire,and Stuart designed and superin- 
tended their restoration. The whole of its exterior he rebuilt, 
with due regard to the honoured name of Wren, precisely in the 
manner in which that great architect left them ; but the interior 
he remodelled after the Athenian style, which is scarcely so 
suitable for such an interior as was the bolder and more decided 
style of Wren. It is, however, to be admired as the first actual 
execution of Attic detail in England, as well as for the chastened 
purity which pervades the whole design. Benjamin West, then 
a young man, whose powers as an historical painter were soon 
perceived by the King, painted a large picture for its altar- 
piece. The subject selected by His Majesty was St. Paul’s 
escape after his shipwreck on the island of Malta, and his 
miraculous shaking off the viper that had fastened upon his 
hand without injury. This picture is generally esteemed to be 
one of West’s masterpieces, another being the stoning of St. 
Stephen in Wren’s neglected gem of art, the church of St. 
Stephen, Walbrook. The chapel of Greenwich Hospital also 
shows West to advantage as a sculptor in some low reliefs of 
the history of St. Paul in the panels of the pulpit. 


Wero as a Builder. 
C, MERIVALE. 


After commencing a temple to Claudius on the Czlian, 
Nero suspended or pulled down his work in order to erect on 
the spot a wing to his palace, and he connected the house of 
Meecenas, which had become imperial property, on the 
Esquiline, with the Palatine, by means of a colonnade called 
the Domus Transitoria. These works, however, while yet un- 
finished, were interrupted by the great fire of Rome, the most 
important event in the history of the city in the year 64 of our 
era. The conflagration commenced in the region of the Porta 
Capena, near the south-east angle of the Palatine, and was 
carried by the wind in two directions, following the course of 
the valleys between the Palatine and Czlian on the one hand 
and the Palatine and Aventine on the other. It was not 
arrested till these two streams of fire had met again in the 
Forum or the Velabrum. Thus they completely encircled the 
Palatine, and swept at the same time the base of most of the 
other hills. They were not yet entirely extinguished when a 
second conflagration burst out in the Via Lata, north-west of 
the Capitoline, and the wind having veered to the opposite 
direction, some portions of the city, which had hitherto escaped, 
fell now a sacrifice to its fury. Of the fourteen regions, four, it 
is said, were wholly consumed, and seven others more or less 
injured. Three only escaped unhurt. Generally the lower 
parts of the city, the old plebeian quarters, suffered more 
than the elevations. The buildings on the Capitoline were 
uninjured, those on the Palatine only partially damaged ; 
but the old monuments of the republic in the Suburra, the 
Forum, the Velabrum, were swept entirely away. Space and 
opportunity were now presented for the reconstruction of the 
city in the fashionable style of Greece, and the very eagerness 
with which Nero improved the occasion in the taste of the day 
lent a colour to the imputation current against him of having 
actually kindled the flames, or at least of having forbidden 
them to be extinguished. With the aid of his architects, 
Severus and Celer, Nero undertook to rebuild Rome after the 
manner of the great Oriental capitals. Antioch, indeed, and 
Alexandria, as well as the chief cities of European Greece 
proper, occupied areas for the most part level, and it was im- 
possible to carry out on the varied surface of the seven hills 
the uniform plan of rectangular streets and places which 
characterised the architecture of the East. But the avenues 
of the restored city were now widened and straightened as far 
as was practicable ; the great blocks of houses were generally 
surrounded by colonnades ; the height of the private buildings 
was diminished; and the basements at least, even of the 
plebeian cabins, were constructed of stone. ‘The old inhabit- 
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ants complained, we are told, of the loss of their lofty houses 
and narrow alleys, which at least afforded shade from the sun 
and shelter against the winds. They were right, perhaps, in 
alleging that the architecture of Egypt and Syria was not suited 
to the variable climate of Rome. The restoration of the city 
was carried on with great vigour, and seems to have been 
nearly completed during the four remaining years of Nero’s 
reign. The emperor repaired and completed his palace also, 
which occupied the heights of the Palatine, Esquiline, and 
Czelian, connected together by a vast series of colonnades. 
The principal entrance seems to have been placed near the 
site of the Colosseum, erected, as we shall see, a few years later, 
and named from the colossal statue of Nero in the atrium of the 
palace. This enormous edifice was not less remarkable for its 
decorations within and without than for its size, and received 
from thence the designation of the Golden House, Another 
of Nero’s architectural works was the circus he constructed for 
his private amusement on the slope of the Vatican, the scene 
of the cruel martyrdom of the Christians, and possibly the spot 
on which St. Peter’s now partly stands. 


Colour Work in England. 
W. DYCcE. 

It is the common practice to ring the changes (if I may use 
the expression) on a pattern, by varying the arrangement and 
quality of the colours. I need not say that to do this in a 
tasteful manner the judgment of an artist is absolutely neces- 
sary. Now, unfortunately, this is never (so far as I have been 
able to learn) put in requisition. Nominally, it belongs to the 
manufacturer to direct the variations of colour and effect, but 
virtually it is left to ignorant workmen, who, having a certain 
established mode of proceeding, put it in practice in every case, 
whether in respect of taste it be right or wrong. A few years 
ago a French manufacturer of paper-hangings came to this 
country with the intention of commencing business. To 
insure his success he brought with him a skilful designer of 
patterns, believing that with the advantages he should enjoy in 
other respects, he had only to superadd the quality of excellent 
design (in which English papers are lamentably deficient) to 
drive all competitors out of the market. He engaged English 
workmen, and commenced his operations. His designer (accus- 
tomed to the French method, was, of course, not content with 
having merely furnished the pattern; he considered that half 
of his vocation consisted in seeing that no injury was done to 
the character of his designs through the unskilfulness of the 
workmen. With this view he insisted that the tints employed 
should exactly correspond to those in his design, and that if the 
colouring were to be changed the alteration should be accord- 
ing to his judgment. Could anything be more reasonable? 
But what was the result? The workmen struck work; they 
had been accustomed to make up their tints in large quantities, 
they had never used but three greens, or two reds, or two 
yellows, and so on; there were only certain changes in the 
arrangement of the colours which they were in the habit of 
making, and it was absurd to suppose that they should submit 
to the caprice of a Frenchman, who seemed to think there were 
as many colours as days in the year, and who insisted upon 
many minute variations of tint of which they could see no use, 
and which were not employed in the trade. The concern was 
accordingly broken up. 


Square and Round Shafts in Porticoes. 


W. H. LEEDs. 

Contrary as it is to actual antique precedent, the grouping 
of columns at the outer angles of either a prostyle portico or a 
colonnade is surely quite admissible, there being nothing irra- 
tional in it or contrary to principle—nothing half so much at 
variance with the character and genius of classical columniation 
as many other architectural zeo/og?ss which have been incor- 
porated, or rather merely mixed up with it, and that where the 
most superstitious regard to antique authority has been observed 
with regard to the Order itself; with such success, however, 
that the result has seldom been better than a motley jumble of 
conflicting ideas and violent antipathies. Had no examples of 
porticoes 27 anéis remained to us, or only such as form an inner 
pronaos behind the outer colonnade, columns placed 2” antis 
would no doubt have been considered a very unsuitable dis- 
position for the facade of a portico, and it would have been 
argued that such combination of flat and convex surfaces, of 
round and square supports beneath the same entablature, was 
quite at variance with Greek notions of architectural concord 
and harmony. The esthetic value of contrast being quite 
overlooked, it would in all probability have been stoutly 
asserted that there was something particularly offensive in the 
want of uniformity between the perpendicular lines of the ante 
and the inclined ones of the columns; though modern architects 
have got rid of that disparity, and also of the contrast arising 
from it, by sometimes diminishing the shafts of pilasters 
similarly to those of columns. Certainly if the forms of stone 
columns originated in the express imitation of timber ones, 


round shafts are accounted for apart from any notions of 
beauty. But those who adopt that theory—and it is not yet 

satisfactorily settled whether the Doric or primitive Greek style 

was moulded according to some type of timber construction, 

or not—must admit that such decidedly great difference as to 

material would naturally have led to nearly equal difference of 
character in other respects, as was possibly the case, it being 

otherwise exceedingly difficult to reconcile the idea of a timber 
origin with the ponderous massiveness of the earliest examples 
—those in which we might naturally expect to find the strongest 

resemblance to the prototype claimed for the style ; whereas 

the slenderer proportions given to Doric columns in process of 
time are less at variance with the notion of the shafts being 
intended to imitate the trunks of trees. We will, however, 

readily admit that square pillars are an innovation upon classical 

practice, and also that they cannot be substituted indifferently 

for columns, but can be employed only in particular situations, 

or else under peculiar circumstances, But to object to the 

former positively and unconditionally, as being in themselves 

less beautiful than the latter, is surely not very philosophical 

criticism ; for wherefore should the less beautiful be rejected 

altogether, when, by its being combined with and made to set 

off the other, a higher degree of beauty may be produced upon 

the whole than there would be were we to confine ourselves to 
that other alone? Propriety of treatment would have been 

manifested, and a strange incongruity avoided, had a il/ar. 
been substituted for a column at the re-entering angles in the. 
British Museum. Had the Order been Doric or Corinthian, the 

capital there situated would have accorded with those next it 

in the two lines of colonnade which unite at that point ; but the 

capital being Greek-Ionic, with two adjoining faces beneath 

the architrave, those faces are turned opposite the baluster 

sides. The same defect does not indeed take place at the cor- 

responding re-entering angle formed by the projecting octastyle, 

because there the capital corresponds with those on each side, 

and also with the one in the front line; yet even there a pillar 

would have been preferable to a column, where two lines of 
entablature meet at aright angle. Even the beautiful portico 

of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge would have been all 

the better had there been a ////ar instead of a column at the 

angle formed by the junction of the prostyle and the lateral 

colonnade, or else a pier with four pilaster faces projecting 

from it. 

Forms of Greek Ornament. 


W. Morris. 

They are generally, though not always, thoroughly well-fitted 
for the purpose of decoration which they are meant to serve, 
but neither are, nor pretend to be, of any interest in themselves. 
They are graceful, indeed, where the Assyrian ones are clumsy, 
temperate where those of Egypt are over-florid ; but they have 
not, and do not pretend to have, any share of the richness, the 
mastery, or the individuality of nature, as much of the ornament 
of the earlier periods, and most of that of the later, have had. 
I must ask you not to misunderstand me, and suppose that I 
think lightly of the necessity for the due and even severe 
subordination of architectural ornament. What I do want you 
to understand is that the constant demand which Greek art made 
for perfection on every side was not an unmixed gain to it, for 
it made renunciation of many delightful things a necessity, and 
not unseldom drove it into being hard and unsympathetic. Of 
the system of Greek colour we can know very little from the 
scanty remains that are left us. I think they painted much of 
their carving, sculpture, in a way that would rather frighten our 
good taste—to hear of, I mean, though probably not to see. 
Some people, on the other hand, have supposed that they were 
all but colour blind. As to what the development of pattern- 
designs owes to Greek art, all that side of the craft which, 
coming directly and consciously from classical civilisation, has 
helped to form the ornament of modern architecture, has, who- 
ever invented the patterns originally, passed through the 
severe school of Greece, and thus been transmitted to 
us. Of all these ornamental forms the most important is that 
we choose to call the acanthus leaf, which was borne forward 
with the complete development of the column and capital. 
As I have said before, the form of the timber hall, with its low- 
pitched roof, its posts and beams, had got to be considered a 
holy form by the Greeks, and they did not care to carry digni- 
fied architecture any further, or invent any more elaborate kind 
of construction ; but the prodigious care they took in refining 
the column, with its cushion or horned or bell-shaped capital, 
impressed those forms on the world for ever, and especially the 
last of these, the bell-shaped one, whose special ornament was 
this glittering leafage we now call acanthus. No form of 
orn ment has gone so far or lasted so long as this ; it has been 
infi itely varied, used by almost all following styles in one . 
shape or another, and performed many another offices besides its 
original one. 


The Glasgow Architectural Association On Saturday 
paid a visit to the International Exhibition Buildings. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue plane-table is generally believed to be among the 
obsolete surveying instruments, but a paper which was read 
by Mr. Josrau Prerce, M.A., at the meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers on Tuesday shows that the plane- 
table is largely used on the United States Coast and 
Geodetic survey. It was explained that the problem of plane- 
tabling was, simply—given a board and a ruler, construct a 
map. The most important geometrical laws applied in 
practice were those of similar figures. mh hree or more points 
being joined on the map, the requirement was that the 
figure thus produced should be the horizontal projection of 
the lines joining similar points in nature. Also, if lines were 
drawn from any other point joining the points of this 
polygon, a similar point should exist in nature where the 
observed angles would be exactly the same. This important 
condition was theoretically fulfilled when homologous sides 
in the two figures were parallel. To prove the necessity of 
placing the plane-table ‘‘in meridian” at all stations, the 
problem of orienting by three known points was demon- 
strated mechanically, and a working model was exhibited 
to illustrate all cases of the three-point problem. When a 
triangulation existed of the country to be mapped, a pro- 
jection was laid down on the plane-table sheet, on a given 
scale, of the network of triangles, provision being made 
for the convergence of the meridians by suitable pro- 
jection. In American practice the trigonometrical system 
thus projected was tested and corrected graphically before 
being accepted as a sufficiently accurate base for the detail. 
Radial lines to salient points were drawn, with corresponding 
vertical angles in all directions from the stations occupied. 
The intersection of two rays on the same point being an 
elementary location, a third ray through the same point in a 
well-conditioned intersection placed beyond doubt the accu- 
racy of its position. Thus, in the operation of plane-tabling, 
constant opportunities occurred of checking locations without 
calculation, and the scale was ever present in all directions to 
control the amount of detail to be gathered; in addition, 
a complete record of the area surveyed appeared, advantages 
which were to be found in no other system of mapping. 
When the scale of map was large, minute details could be 
more profitably located by the stadia-rod in horizontal posi- 
tion and altitude with surprising accuracy and rapidity. 
The theoretical requirements in setting a plane-table over 
a station were said to be:—z. That the plane of the board 
should be horizontal. 2. That the station on the map 
should be vertically over the point on the ground. 3. That 
the meridian of the point on the plane-table sheet should 
be in the plane of the meridian of the station. 


THatT railway enterprise has not come to an end is 
evident from no less than four new projects being before 
Parliament for railways in Glasgow, viz. the Glasgow 
Central Railway, the Glasgow and Suburban Subway, the 
Bridgeton Cross Extension, and the Glasgow, Mearns and 
Eaglesham Railway. It is evident that one important wit- 
ness will not be available to support them as a witness. 
Mr. JoHN Carrick, the city architect, considers that the 
new lines should not be sanctioned unless compensation is 
paid to the existing interests of a similar kind. He points 
out that there are now twenty-five miles of main lines 
within the city, exclusive of the sidings connected with the 
320 acres of land occupied as workshops and goods and 
mineral stations by the different railway companies. The 
cost of the construction of the railway works within the 
city has involved an outlay of capital which cannot be set 
down at less than from six to seven millions sterling. It 
appears, also, that the existing lines carried last year over 
25,000,000 passengers. Then there are the tramways, on 
which a sum of 342,788, was expended. But if Glasgow 
continues to flourish there may be no loss from the new 
lines, and at present the city is hardly on a par with some 
in the south in affording means of transit. 


Ar the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land on Monday, one of the papers read was descriptive 
of the crannog, or lake dwelling, discovered by Mr. R. 
Burns Becc in Lochleven, Kinrossshire. It covers an 
area of about 3° to 35 yards in length by about 20 yards 
in breadth, and rises about 2 feet above the surrounding 


level of the bed of the loch, It was still about 3 feet under. 
water; and as the level of the loch was lowered about 9g feet 
half a century ago, it would then have been at least 12 feet. 
under water. On its being examined more closely, this: 
mound was found to consist of an immense deposit of 
timber and brushwood covered with stones. The larger 
timbers, which lay underneath the general mass, were fully 
g inches in diameter and 12 feet or upwards in length. 
There was no trace of mortising or pegging, but the ends 
of many of the logs were cut slantwise, as if to be joined to. 
each other. Around the outer edge of the mound there 
was a breakwater of stones, and traces of the piles which 
had supported a gangway to the shore were also found. 
From the position of the timbers it was evident that the 
whole fabric had collapsed, and gone to the bottom 
en MASSE. 


ALTHOUGH the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition has been 
wound up, some affairs connected with it still arise. On 
Tuesday there was more grumbling in the Manchester 
Academy of Fine Arts about the treatment received by the 
members from the hangers. It appears a protest was sent, 
to which the Council received a reply from the secretary 
of the Fine Arts Committee stating that “The Fine Arts 
Committee relegated the duty of arranging the pictures and 
drawings to two distinguished members of the Royal 
Academy, a member of the Old Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, and one of the Royal Institute. I am 
further directed to state that the Fine Arts Committee, 
whilst accepting no responsibility in regard to the arrange- 
ment of the vast property entrusted to their care, are 
of opinion that their action in securing the services 
of four gentlemen eminent in the artistic world has 
resulted in the general satisfaction of the public. The 
Committee deplore individual disappointment, which, 
however, they were powerless to prevent.” Mr. CRozIER, 
the president, in his address, commented on the affair 
and said, ‘“ Here in our own city we might not un- 
reasonably have hoped for more liberal treatment. When 
we were invited as members of the Manchester Academy to 
contribute one representative work, we had every anticipa- 
tion that our contributions would be so arranged that they 
might form a distinct and characteristic feature of the. 
Exhibition. Placed, however, as they were, this moderate 
hope was denied us.” A case was also tried at the Man- 
chester Assizes on Tuesday in which damages were sought 
by a firm of music publishers for breach of agreement. 
The committee had approved of a sketch of a pavilion, 
which was according constructed at a cost of 200/; but 
when seen it was concluded the view would be intercepted, 
and the erection of the pavilion was prohibited. The judge 
allowed only 6/. 3s. 5a, and declined to give costs. 


INFORMATION respecting the cost and endurance of 
wood paving was lately invited by the Town Clerk of Edin- 
burgh, and the replies are printed in the form of a report. 
The prices are found to vary. In Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, pitch pine block with concrete bedding cost 
9s. 95a. per square yard, and the white pine in Ingram 
Street cost 16s. per square yard. The duration of the 
wood pavement is stated at from five to seven years, and 
granite at over thirty. The cost of granite (with 6 inches © 
of concrete) is given at 155. 7a. per square yard, and wood 
13s. per square yard. The price paid at present in Birming- 
ham for wood paving laid on cement concrete is 9s. 8d. per 
square yard, and od. per square yard for maintenance after the 
first year. The highest price paid was 18s. for the first cost 
and 1s. per square yard per annum for maintenance, In 
heavy traffic streets the wood is relaid every fifth or sixth year. 
In Bradford the cost is 12s, 6d. for beech, and 11s. for pine; 
in Carlisle 155. 2d. for beech—very nearly two-thirds more 
than the cost of stone paving; in Liverpool from 1 55. 3d. to 
175.; in Manchester, 14s. 11d; in York, r1s.; in St. 
George’s Hanover Square, gs., as against 15s. for stone; in 
Marylebone, 12s, 6¢., which is much more than that of stone ; 
and in Leeds, ros. 6d. per square yard. It is reported from 
Leeds that the cost of wood is more than double that of 
stone in thirty years; in Lancaster granite lasts three times 
as long as wood; Plymouth finds that wood endures only 
half as long as stone; Paisley that wood requires attention 
after five years; and Hull that stene lasts eight times as 
long as wood. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


COMMUNAL OFFICES, ANDERLACHT, BRABANT, 


HE building we illustrate is one of the numerous 
public buildings lately erected in Belgium from the 
designs of M. Van YsENpyck, of Brussels. As will be 
seen, the building is Flemish in style, and a work of the 
architect could not be otherwise than correct and charac- 
teristic, for M. VAN YsENDYCK is the author of the famous 
collection of examples which, for the art of the Low 
Countries, holds a place corresponding with M. VIOLLET LE 
Duc’s for the Medieval art of France. There is, however, 
one marked difference. The French architect kept to one 
period, while M. Van Ysenpycx’s volumes comprise 
examples of art from the tenth to the eighteenth century. 
The volumes are appreciated in England and America no 
less than in Belgium, and a more satisfactory guide to 
Flemish art need not be desired. The whole of the 
plates are entirely trustworthy. M. Van YsEnpDycK has his 
own staff of photographers, atid the selection and repro- 
duction are directed by himself. The plan adopted is 
both simple and comprehensive. The division of the 
subjects is alphabetical, and each part represents the 
subjects that can be classed under the same letter. “A,” for 
instance, begins with “‘ Abat-Jours,” and ends with “ Autels,” 
and “V,” which is the last, goes from ‘“ Vaiselles” to 
“ Voutes.” The first series, which was produced between 
1880-85, contains eighteen parts, or three volumes, and the 
second series, representing the years 1886-87, at present is 
in one volume, or six parts. For the ordinary edition the 
subscription is 60 francs per year. The utility of the work 
to architects who are liegemen of Queen Anne is un- 
questionable, but it also forms one of the most delightful 
collections that an amateur can possess. 


CAPITALS, FROM TRIFORIUM GALLERY, LAON CATHEDRAL. 


HE two capitals now published are among the fine 

examples which Mr. A. B. MircHe.i brought back 
from one of his late tours on the Continent—a collection of 
sketches which received merited reward at the Institute. 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN HALL TOWER. 


THIS illustration represents an original composition 

forming the central feature of a town hall, designed 
by the late E. W. Gopwin, F.S.A. The tower was sup- 
posed to be 175 feet high, and the design is peculiarly 
characteristic of his best work. The drawing was recently 
made for reproduction by Mr. Gro. W. Wess, A.R.I.B.A,, 
14 Friar Street, Reading, from a pencil study made by him 
in 1873 when a student in Mr. Gopwin’s office. 


MAHOMETAN ARCHITECTURE.” 
(Concluded from last week.) 


I HAVE now to take up the second part, which describes in 
detail some of the decorative features which constitute its 
architecture, and which, it will be seen, are the natural conse- 
quences of the precepts laid down in the Koran, modified by 
such changes in the progress of the art, the desire for archi- 
tectural magnificence, which is the end and aim of the poetical 
and artistic requirements of mankind. 
The treatment of walls is the first subject. In the earlier 
periods these seem invariably to have been constructed, when 
in stone, in plain ashlar masonry, the only decoration (except- 
ing the ornament which decorated the openings of doors or 
windows) being shields, as in the Bab-el-Nasr at Cairo, or 
symbolic representations of tigers, as in the Gate of Damascus 
at Jerusalem. In the former of these two gateways there is a 
cornice, an unusual feature, consisting of a single moulded pro- 
jection, supported on corbels. Cufic inscriptions, also, in 
raised letters, in a recessed frieze, are likewise found. When 
the walls were in brick, as in the Ibn Touloun mosque, and 
covered with plaster, the necessity for some further decoration 
than the stuccoed wall presented, resulted in bands of inter- 
laced ornament and Cufic inscriptions. Besides these we find 
indented patterns, enclosed in a circle, and forming a frieze. 
Round the upper part of the walls of the court of Ibn Touloun 


* A paper read by Mr. R, Phené Spiers at the meeting of the 
Architectural Association. 
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are a series of octagonal panels, with indented ornament, 
enclosed top and bottom with simple sunk mouldings. 

Coming to the thirteenth century we find in the mosque of 
Sultan Kalaoon a desire evinced for increased decoration of the 
walls, and either by means of stones of varied colours or, that 
failing, paint is employed, either in alternate courses of the 
stone or in diaper of various kinds. At the present time in 
Cairo all the red colour on the buildings is, I believe, paint ; 
but in one or two cases I found a dark-coloured stone em- 
ployed, though whether that must be set down to its having 
been painted and washed out I do not know. In Damascus, 
however, the great Khan of the seventeenth century is deco- 
rated with alternate bands of black and yellow stone. In the 
mosque of Sultan Hassan red bands are employed to emphasise 
the main constructive features only—as the jambs of the great 
portal, the voussoirs of the great arches inside, and a square 
panel round the windows. 

At a later period, as in the mosque of Sultan Barkouk and 
EI Ashraf, we find the bands of red alternating in even courses 
with the uncoloured stone. This is not, however, common to 
all the mosques, for at a still later date we find them trusting to 
a decorative moulding, which is the most characteristic feature 
of the Saracenic style in Egypt. It consists of two beads sunk 
in the stone with hollow between each, constantly interlacing— 
sometimes crossing once and sometimes twice, and then 
enclosing a hexagon. There is an infinite variety of 
examples of this decoration in Cairo. Occasionally, as at 
Sultan Hassan, there is no cornice to a Saracenic building ; the 
roof is flat and a kind of cresting is carried round, which is of 
the most varied form. Below this is a small string-course of 
slight projection. 

The absence of a cornice is in many buildings compensated 
for by the introduction of the stalactite corbelling between flat 
piers or buttresses, which from the thirteenth century are 
invariably adopted as a method of breaking up the wall surface ; 
in the case of the wall enclosing the mosque proper these 
buttresses occur about ro feet apart, and are carried up the 
whole height of the building, with windows between lighting 
the ground and first floor (for galleries exist in most of the 
mosques). 

In Persia (as I have already pointed out) the decoration 
consists of a veneer of glazed bricks or tiles, broad bands of 
which surround all the chief features, enclosing the portals and 
windows in squares. Variety is obtained either by the 
alternating of ornament and Cufic inscriptions, or by the em- 
ployment alternately of white on blue ground or blue on white 
ground, and occasionally the use of other colours, as green, 
yellow, and red. + 

In India they adopt similar treatment in brick buildings ; in 
their stone examples sometimes they cover the whole surface in 
ornament of a similar kind—a process either adopted from 
Persian models, or a relic of the custom of the earlier Indian 
builders to cover the whole surface of the wall with sculpture 
or carved ornament. In work of later date the walls of white 
marble were inlaid with an infinite variety of ornament in 
black, examples of which may have been seen in Verestchagin’s 
paintings of the Pearl Mosque and the Taj Mahal. In Syria 
the same custom obtains as in Egypt, except that they have a 
greater partiality for black in the place of red lines." In 
Turkey the tendency is to black lines of colour, and generally 
of marble. 

All this refers to external decoration. When we come to 
the interior of the mosques and palaces, they revel in every 
variety of colour decoration, both of material and painted. 
The columns are of marble and porphyry; the walls, or at 
least the lower portion of them, are lined with slabs of marble 
or glazed tiles of infinite variety. The inscriptions above are 
cut in stone or in plaster, with Cufic characters and interlacing 
ornaments. As a variety to the plain slabs of marble, we find 
sometimes, as in the mosque of Sultan Hassan, and in the 
Great Mosque at Damascus, panels filled with special designs 
in inlaid marble, which form a very,beantiful series of examples. 

All these, however, at first sight pale into insignificance 
before the painted decoration of the Alhambra, in which gild- 
ing forms so important a feature. I confess, however, that this 
exuberant richness of design, in the plasterwork and painted 
decoration of the Alhambra, palls upon me, and an inspection 
of Owen Jones’s work on the Alhambra, and the magnificent 
court he designed and erected at the Crystal Palace, causes me 
to turn with relief to the simpler, but more real, decoration in 
stone, marble, and tiles, which is found in Egypt and Con- 
stantinople. 

The principal decorative features of Mahometan architec- 
ture are—(1) the Entrance Porch; (2) the Minaret ; (3) the 
open Loggia, which frequently forms the pendant to the 
minaret ; and (4) the Dome. 


1. Zhe Entrance Porch. 
The entrance porches acquire their monumental character 
by the simplest of means, viz., their arrangement as a recess or 
niche, which rises the whole height of the building, vaulted 
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with pointed semi-domes, and enriched with stalactite vaulting’ 
and painted in brilliant colours. In Egypt the arch-opening is 
cusped, which leads to a subdivision of its vaults into various 
forms, in which semi-domes and barrel vaults (both slightly 
pointed to accentuate the apex) intersected. To these I shall 
refer later on. Within these niches or portals the doorway, 
windows, and decorative features, which give the scale to the 
portal, are placed ; and being thus protected from the rain, 
they are decorated with inlaid marbles and low relief ornament 
in great profusion. One of the earliest instances of this type of 
portal I am acquainted with in Mahometan work is that of the 
mosque of Tabreez in Persia, to which I have already alluded. 

In India this feature acquires increased importance from 
the fact that the portal, with its supporting wings and crowning 
features, rises to a greater height than the main building itself, 
except the dome. : ; 

Fergusson, in speaking of this feature, observes, “ The 
Gothic architects attempted something of this sort by making 
the outer openings of their doors considerably larger than the 
inner; in other words, by splaying widely the jambs of the 
portals. By this means, in some of the French cathedrals, the 
appearance of a very large portal is obtained with only the 
requisite and convenient size of opening ; but in this they were 
far surpassed by the architects of the East, whose lofty and 
deeply-recessed portals, built on the same plan as at Tabreez, 
are unrivalled for grandeur and magnificence.” 

Fergusson also instances the portal of the Palace at Mashita 
in Mesopotamia as suggesting the feature ; but we may go even 
farther back than that. The great portal of Tah Kesra, at 
Ctesiphon, A.D. 550, is much more characteristic of the type 
than Mashita, though the recess is much deeper here; and the 
arch of Firouzabad is the natural consequence of the arch of the 
Palace of Al Hadhr, which is based on the triumphal arches 
of the Romans. The great portal at Futteypore Sikri, already 
referred to, is semicircular in plan behind the thickness of the 
front wall; in its rear it is divided into three levels, archways 
or entrance doors below, clerestory windows above, and what 
corresponds to a triforium—a small arcade running between, 
which gives scale to the features above and below, and conse- 
quently to the great portal enclosing them all, the whole being 
covered by a semi-dome with stalactite pendentives. The 
four-centred arch is more accentuated than usual, and it is 
surrounded with the same rectangular frames that we find in 
all Saracenic buildings. So far it resembles the mosque at 
Sultanieh, but the great porch at Futteypore Sikri is crowned 
by a gallery of thirteen arcades, equal in size probably to the 
arches of an ordinary mosque, each bay being vaulted and 
crowned with a small dome ; furthermore, the angles of this 
block are enriched by octagonal shafts rising above the arcaded 
gallery, and terminating with a finial. On either side, set back 
the thickness of the wall at an angle of 45 degrees, are two wings 
of less height than the centre portal, in which we find, again, 
the three levels, small entrance portals or windows, a pointed 
arch niche above with triforium arcades between again giving 
scale to the larger features. These side wings are crowned 
with the Saracenic cresting, equivalent to our battlements, and 
the skyline is further broken and scale given by a series of 
domes carried on octagonal lanterns on the roof. It is difficult, 
of course, to describe such a building adequately, but it con- 
tains the first principle which should be observed in all monu- 
mental design, and with which architects of all periods have 
constantly been struggling; first, to obtain grandeur by the 
introduction of large features ; secondly, to give scale to these 
features by subordinate ones. The interior of the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, the west fronts of many of the 
French cathedrals, and the west front of Peterborough Cathedral, 
owe their magnificence, as it seems to me, to a due observance 
of this great principle. 

2. The Minaret. 

The minaret or tower from which the “ Muezzin,” or call to 
prayer, is chanted dates from the twelfth century. The earliest 
type, called a mabkareh, is found in the mosque of Touloun. 
The lowest portion only may have been erected for defence, 
though Murray states that the upper floor was used for burning 
incense during the hour of prayer, which escaped through 
numerous apertures in the walls. 

The minaret proper has one or more balconies from 
which the “Muezzin” js chanted. In Egypt the lower 
portion of the tower is square till it reaches the parapet of 
the wall of the mosque; it is then changed to an octagon, 
sometimes with a plain cant, sometimes with mouldings set 
back, and sometimes with a broach. The first octagon storey 
has openings in each side with projecting balconies in front. 
The balcony of the second storey is corbelled out in stalactite 
vaults and stone balustrades, and the second floor is set back 
to give further space to the balcony. The balcony of the third 
storey and the setting back is similar, and the crowning feature 
is of a bulb-like form. In two or three cases the feature is 
doubled, and in one case are four minaret turrets and bulb 
finials. The decoration of these three storeys is of the most 
varied and beautiful description, horizontal bands of different 


coloured stones on diverse interlaced patterns reminding one 


somewhat of the brick Elizabethan chimneys. The balustrades 
of the earlier and better minarets consist of vertical posts of 
stone with marble slabs pierced, a direct descendant of the 
balustrades adopted in Byzantine architecture. 

In Syria and Palestine the minarets, as a rule, have one 
balcony only at the top, which is sometimes covered over with 
a pent-roof. 

In Spain the well-known example of the Giralda at Seville is 
a square tower, with its surface divided up and the panels 
enriched with Moresque ornament. The upper part of this’ 
tower is of Renaissance date, but probably represents the 
original form of the crowning feature, viz., two towers or turrets, 
each set back to allow of the upper balconies, 

In India, curiously enough, the minaret does not form so 
essential a portion of the earlier mosques as in other 
Mahometan countries, although examples of a similar kind, 
built as towers of Victory, are to be found in the Minar at 
Ghasne, A.D. 977, and the Kutub at Delhi, A.D. 1220. Isolated 
minarets are to be found here and there, attached to small 
mosques, but in the great mosques they are either attached to 
and form part of the central gateway, or are grouped as pen- 
dants to the domes. In the Taj Mahal, however, they form 
distinct features, and are placed at each angle of the terrace of 
the great tomb. 

These minarets taper slightly from bottom to top, and are 
divided by overhanging balconies, and crowned with an octagon 
lantern, covered with a cupola. They owe their beauty probably 
more to their material—white marble—than to their surround- 
ings or their design. 

In the Great Mosque at Delhi these minarets approach 
more to the forms of those in Constantinople, the least satis- 
factory form with which I am acquainted. 


3. Loggia. 

The loggia, which forms a pendant to the minaret (though 

it is found elsewhere) is simply a reproduction of arcades 

similar to those inside a mosque, viz, two or three arches 

carried on columns, a balcony between, and a projecting hood 

to keep the sun off. This loggia, raised on a plain ground 

storey, is the chief monumental feature in the interior courts of 

houses and in other similar buildings, as, for instance, the 

court-house at Cairo. ; 
4. Domes. 


The dome is the one characteristic feature par excellence 
which the Mahometans seem to have made their own, though 
derived in the first instance from Byzantine domes. As I have 
before observed, it is not part of a mosque, but of a tomb, ex- 
ception being made in favour of the mosques of Constantinople, 
all based on St. Sophia. , 

The earliest example existing is probably the tomb of 
Zobeide in Persia; there was one at Tabreez, but it is gone. 
The tomb of Sultanieh, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, is an early example, and there it is of a simple pointed 
form, with its springing on the level of the main cornice. In 
Egypt the earliest dome is that of Sultan Hassan, the springing 
line of which is also on the same level as its octagonal base. 
In later examples it is raised on a vertical drum, which is 
described by Mr. Poole in his work on Egypt. The raising of 
the upper portion to a point is evidently done from construc- 
tional reasons. The beds of stone are horizontal to a certain 
distance, the upper portions only, I believe, having their joints 
at right angles to the external surface. Whether, as in the 
gate of the Jumna Musjid, there are layers in which the beds 
are part horizontal and part running to the central arch I have 
been unable to ascertain. 

The stone domes of Cairo and Syria are decorated in 
various ways with beautiful flowing arabesque ornament, and 
probably carved 7 sztu. The domes in brick are covered with 
stucco, and adorned with ribs in vertical planes, sometimes, | 
however, at the base interlacing with one another. The 
cylindrical drum on which the dome rests is pierced with 
windows, the whole being placed on a square tower with the 
corner angles canted off to form an octagonal base for the 
dome. In the interior these corners are supported by the pen- 
dentives, which, with their stulactite design, will be referred to 
later on. 

In modern Cairene domes the bulbous form is adopted. 

In Spain the dome is of small size, and invariably covered 
with tiles, sometimes glazed, and of various colours. 

In Persia the mosque of Teheran shows a marked 
acceptance of the bulbous dome which in India seems to be ; 
the result of a constructional requirement, viz., the counterpoise - 
weight to the thrust of the upper portion. The subject is one 
which would be too long to enter into here. Dividing a pointed _ 
dome into seven heights, and assuming equal thickness, the’ 
relative weight will be 10, 10, 10, 9, 5, 3, 1. The lowest four 
sections could easily be constructed with horizontal beds. Tf," 
therefore, the upper portion be diminished in thickness, and the 
lower sections increased in weight by adding the bulbous form. 
to the outside, the counterpoise might be'so increased as to be 
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able to resist the thrust of the upper portion. However, this is 
only a surmise on my part, which may have given origin to a 
form pleasing to the eyes of these people, who delighted in the 
balbous form. The most remarkable construction produced in 
Indian examples are those of the mosque of the Jumna Musjid 
and the mosque of Mahomet at Beejapore. Fergusson in his 
work on Eastern architecture, and in various papers he has 
read at the Institute, has entered so fully into their construc- 
tion that I need not enter into it here, except to remark that 
his theory as to the resultants of the thrust of the diagonal arches 
being carried into the walls of the tomb of Mahomet are not 
realised in the earlier example, the Jumna Musjid, where the 
comparatively slight resistance to thrust that could be given by 
the small piers and adjoining arches suggests that there would 
be great excess of strength in the tomb of Mahomet, except 
that the difference in diameter of the two might require it, in 
the latter 51 as against 97, the diameter of the rings of the 
dome. Instead of throwing the arches to carry the pendentives 
at 45 deg. across the angles, the ribs are taken across to the 
second pier, and thus intersect one another, forming an 
extremely ingenious form of construction, of the principles of 
which Mr. Emerson availed himself in his design for the 
Liverpool Cathedral. ‘ 

In Constantinople the form of the dome was based on that 
of St. Sophia, and as far as the development of that feature 
(the dome) is concerned, it is a matter of regret that the Turks 
obtained possession of Constantinople at too late a period in 
civilisation to develop it. Even the mosque of Mehemet Ali, 
1830-85, at Cairo, based on St. Sophia (though so badly built 
that it is already showing signs of ruin), in general internal 
effect of the dome is so fine that we regret that the feature was 
not more often adopted. 

I have already pointed out the claims which Mahometan 
architecture has to be considered as a style resulting—from the 
precepts laid down in the Koran—from the requirements of the 
religion as regards plan of the general design of the architec- 
ture and the special form given to its features, whether con- 
structed by Copts, Christians, Armenians, or the Indian people. 
I have now only to point out the same similarity in their details, 
whether found in the far east of India or the west of Spain. 

The details I mean divide themselves into two divisions :— 
1st, those arising out of constructive necessities first, though 
subsequently made decorative ; 2nd, those which are simply 
decorative. The latter are so amply treated in Coste Bourgoin, 
Girard de Prange, Prisse d’Avennes, and other authors, that I 
intend to pass them by and confine myself to the first class :— 
Ist, the capitals of the columns ; 2nd, the arch, round, pointed, 
a cusped, and trabeated; and, 3rd, the stalactite 
vault. 

The Romans seem to have left such an enormous number 
of capitals, which the Mahometans adapted to their own build- 
ings, that even as late as Sultan Moyed we find examples being 
still used up, In the mosque of Ibn Touloun, however, we find 
an original treatment applied there, it is true, to engaged 
columns only. The capital changes from round to square 
forms, and is covered with Saracenic ornament. The true 
Mahometan capital is a development of the stalactite character, 
and is designed on the correct principle from a circular shaft to 
a square cap, the width of which is the same as the thickness 
of the wall it carries and wider than the diminution of the 
shaft—a true Byzantine principle. 

In India the column is a rare feature, its place being taken 
by piers, and there is no distinctive capital. There is, however, 
the engaged column, which is treated similarly to the examples 
above quoted at Ibn Touloun. 

The arch is the feature the Mahometans delighted most in. 
We find it, therefore, of the most varied forms. 

_The earliest example—if we may accept any of Amrou as 
being old, or copied from old, examples—is circular-headed. 
with a slight return inwards, suggestive of the horseshoe arch, 
My impression is, however, that it has a special object. The 
lower or vertical part of the arch, the pier on which it rests, is 
wider than the thickness of the arch in order to receive the 
cross arches, and the lower part of the arch is brought out to 
meet it. In later examples it is brought out on two sides of the 
piers, and takes the place of the abacus in Byzantine examples. 
Mr. Carpenter suggests that the re-entering curve of the horse- 
shoe arch is a recognition of the Byzantine abacus, which, as 
we know, is probably derived from the entablature above the 
Roman capital. Some of the arches at Amrou have the upper 
portion brought to a point by a straight line tangent to the 
curve, about two-thirds up. This has certainly a constructional 
reason to prevent the upper voussoirs from slipping down. 
The resistance to thrust of these arches at Amrou is obtained 
by wooden beams inserted above the capital, and henceforth 
these form an essential feature in all Cairene mosques. The 
arches at Ibn Touloun are the first genuine Mahometan arches. 
They are pointed arches, with the springing raised above the 
capital, and a slight return inwards suggesting the horseshoe 
arch, Later on, in Cairene work, we come to the trefoil arch, 
Not, however, as an independent arch, but as part of a niche, 


and this is the favourite form throughout the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 

_In Spain we have the typical horseshoe arch, with and 
without cusps, in the mosque of Cordova, with a singular 
arrangement there apparently to eke out the height (the columns 
and capitals having been taken from earlier buildings) of a 
second tier of arches above the lower arch, and in the richer 
portion of cusped arches thrown across. The arrangement of 
these arches in one sense takes the place of tracery, and I am 
astonished the feature has not been adapted in later times. It 
affords another example of that which is common to all styles, 
viz., the adoption of a construction expedient to decorative 
forms. The intersecting of these arches suggests a simple 
decoration, which forms the chief feature in the Alhambra. 
This, however, is only a conjecture on my part. 

In India the arches are either simply pointed arches, as in 
Gaur, or pointed arches with the upper portion straight, as at 
Delhi, or a four-centred arch, the lower curve of small radius, 
the upper curve very large, or they are trefoil cusped, or with a 
much larger number of cusps. 

The cusped arch, however, is not introduced as a construc- 
tive, but as a decorative, feature. 

The last form of arch, if I may so term it, is the straight 
aes with voussoirs, of which so many examples are found in 

airo. 

_ The decoration of the Mahometan arch is either confined to 
simple voussoirs, with a string or hood-mould round, to 
voussoirs of various coloured stones, or painted to resemble 
them, or to surface decoration in plaster, as in’ Ibn Touloun ; 
surface carving, as in the architecture of India ; or glazed 
bricks or tiles, as in India and Persia. There is, however, a 
very important feature, the elaboration of which is pushed 
farther than in any other style, showing how the Mahometans 
delighted to play with constructive features—the chief reason 
for this being that they were forbidden by the Koran to copy 
nature in any form, whether animal or vegetable. 

We are acquainted with the simple method by which in 
Romanesque work the voussoirs were prevented from slipping 
by a joggle joint or a rebated joint. The Saracenic architects, 
however, went much further than this, and the line of junction 
is composed of a series of curves so varied that it is to be won- 
dered at how the voussoirs could be fitted together. There are 
many cases in Cairo in which it can now be seen that this 
intricate marble design is only a veneer, but there are others in 
which the thickness of the voussoirs is equal to the set-back of 
the arch, viz., from 4 inches to 6 inches. How it is possible to 
put these voussoirs together, and to fit them one into another, 
puzzled me, until I saw an example in the possession of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., in which the face only is worked 
to the pattern, the back being cut away. In this case, I 
presume, the hollow spaces at the back were afterwards grouted 
with liquid mortar. 

I come now to the last section of my paper, that which deals 
with the feature known as the stalactite vault, a feature which 
characterises Mahometan architecture, and Mahometan archi- 
tecture only, throughout the world. 

I have long had a desire to study this subject, and to 
endeavour, if possible, to trace its origin and development, and 
I only arrived at the theory which I am about to propound to 
you some three weeks ago. My first task was to read up the 
various authorities on the subject to see if they could give me 
any clue. 

Prisse d’Avennes, in his “ Arts Arabes,” informs us that 
without doubt these vaults are built in imitation of the internal 
anatomy of some bulbous fruit (f¢/zz), which may be the 
pomegranate, a theory about as probable as that which main- 
tained that the vaults of Gothic churches were copied from 
groves of trees. 

Kugler describes it “as a peculiar kind of architectural 
structure, of which the striking effect may be attributed to its 
apparent constructive value and also to its organic (in the ideal 
sense) and fanciful character as a decoration. It occurs as a 
transition or interposed ornament supporting overhanging 
members of the edifice ; for instance, as fitting up the internal 
angles where a cupola rises above a quadrangular space, and 
in various other instances it is used in certain places as a sub- 
stitute for a complete arch and vault. It is an artificial system 
of projecting parts in which small brackets alternate with little 
niches with pointed arches, in such a way that the base of each 
superimposed bracket is over the centre of the niche below, 
and often so that the upper projection hangs over like a fir cone.” 

Schomoranz distinguishes three varieties—Arab, Persian, 
and Mauresque—each displaying certain peculiarities, result- 
ing from character of materials—wood, alabaster, terra-cotta, 
and stone. 

Bourgoin speaks of them as “stalactites in projecting 
corbels, in vaults or pendentives, carved in stone and superim- 
posed in courses, or else cut in wood and placed in juxtaposi- 
tion in prisms, or worked in imitation of stone; they are 
constructional and ornamental; being features (motives) of 
form, their complete study should involve their setting out.” 
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Ebers, in his work on Egypt, gives the following descrip- 
tion, which is a literal translation from the German edition :— 
“Also the singular Arabic, peculiar to the style and of frequent 
occurrence, stalactite ornament which connects the vertical 
with the horizontal members of the building in such a charming 
manner, and the fantastic form of which as there found does 
not appear in any other style.” ; nga 

In the translation of Ebers’s work into English (which is by 
a lady, by the way) I find the following delicious rendering of 
the phrase :—“ We do not meet elsewhere with the peculiar 
Arabic and very frequent stalactitic ornament which is sucha 
charming compromise and connecting link between the Flam- 
boyant and the Perpendicular.” Fergusson, in his “ History of 
Eastern and Indian Architecture,” gives a woodcut made from 
a sketch by him of a stalactite pendentive from the mosque at 
Old Delhi (which may date from 1220-30), where the angle is 
fitted up with a number of small imitations of arches bracketed 
out one beyond another ; and he further adds, it was this form 
that was afterwards converted into the honeycomb work of the 
Arabs in Spain. He is no doubt referring here to the Alhambra, 
but that palace was not commenced till 1272, and the 
internal decoration, including the stalactitic vault, was probably 
not erected till 1340. There are earlier instances to be met 
with in Egypt of a purer and more elementary form. Besides 
that, the way it is employed at Delhi is quite different from the 
principle of its formation in the pendentives of Egypt and 
Persia and Spain. In fact, it forms a parallel to the arch 
which I have described at Delhi. The Mahometan invaders 
insisted upon an arch as being part of the faith, and the Jaina 
builders erected one on their own trabeated principles, with 
straight joints, getting over the difficulty of the apex in the best 
way they could. Soin this instance of the mosque at Delhi 
the pendentive is not curved on plan, but forms a corner 
bracket only, which is characteristic of Jaina architecture. 

There are also other features of Jaina architecture (as Mr. 
Purdon Clark has pointed out to me) which bear a singular 
resemblance to stalactite vaulting. The Jaina builders roofed 
their buildings with stone slabs; when, however, the bearing 
between the two piers was too great to allow of their obtaining 
stone slabs sufficiently large, they reduced the bearing of the 
central span by carrying beams of stone across the angles in 
horizontal courses one above another, eventually reaching a 
span of sufficiently small size which could be covered by a 
single slab. 

To lighten these slabs they cut out the soffit in semi-coffers, 
which when multiplied, on looking up at them, have certain 
resemblance to stalactite domes. I am convinced, however, 
that this is not the origin. 

The result of my inquiry, which I venture to offer for your 
consideration, is this. I have always been of opinion that 
stalactite ornament had originally a constructional origin, and 
I endeavoured to trace its development in Cairene structures, 
where they are, for the most part, worked in stone. I noticed 
that some of the portals were extremely simple in their forms, 
and that the sphere and barrel vault, intersected by one 
another and by plane surfaces, constituted the chief elements. 
Beginning, therefore, with these, I tried to subdivide them, 
and introduce the varied forms which we see in the vault of the 
portal of the mosque tomb of Sultan Barkouk. I could not, 
however, evolve these out of the simple forms above mentioned. 
I came to the conclusion also that these elaborate stalactite 
vaults were really not constructive, but decorative, and that 
therefore they must originally have been copied from features 
in which the construction was effected in smaller materials. 
Now in Egypt the pyramids and other buildings were too 
valuable a quarry and too near to Cairo to warrant the employ- 
of brick. I turned, therefore, to Persia, and, among other 
buildings to the mosque of Tabreez, before referred to, where I 
found the stalactite vault built in brick and fully developed. 
One of the principal problems there solved was the transition 
from the square to a circular feature carrying a dome, and as 
this is done in each example by the feature known as a 
pendentive, I tried to work out the problem from that. It is 
evident that some centuries must have passed before the com- 
plete development of it at Tabreez and Sultanieh was carried 
out, and then there came this unfortunate dilemma with which 
I have already acquainted you, viz. that the history of the 
Mahometan styles in Persia for the first six centuries of the 
Hejira is a blank, with two exceptions to which I shall refer 
later on. The tradition of building, however, in the East is 
carried on from year to year, from century to century, so that 
on an examination of their later methods of building in brick, 
we may fairly assume it is not altogether different from that 
which existed in the eighth and ninth centuries. Now the 
most constant method of building the lower portion of 
pendentives in Persia and India (where brick and plaster are 
the sole materials) consists in the formation of a series of 
small arches one above another, and following the curve of the 
pendentives. Before, however, entering into this question, let 
me direct your attention for a moment to the pendentive, and 
the two principal forms it has taken in ancient times. 
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The pendentive at St. Sophia is a portion of a sphere 
whose radius is equal to half the diagonal of the square on 
which it rests. 

That is, however, not the only method employed in the 
East, for in the architecture of the Sassanian dynasty, to which 
I have already referred, in the Palace of Serbistan, built 
350 A.D. we find another method of getting from the square 
to the circular, viz, by throwing arches across, and here the 
pendentive is formed of six arches or orders superimposed. 

Now, my theory is that if instead of having a series of con- 
centric arches across the angles, all turned from the same 
springing, you turn these arches one above another and place 
them on the Byzantine pendentive, you arrive at the principle 
of the rorms taken by the stalactite vault (and curiously enough 
in the Pantheon at Rome and the dome in the palace of 
Diocletian at Spalato, we find this principle carried out in the 
building of the dome itself up to about two-thirds of the height 
of the curve, and a pendentive never exceeds that). Now, in 
the stalactite pendentives of Tabreez and Sultanieh the spaces 
enclosed within the arches are hollowed out in a series of 
niches, and it is just possible that the peculiar form of the 
dome of the tomb of Zobeide is owing to its construction of 
small arches and hollow niches. If so I find in this tomb, which 
may date from the eighth or ninth century, the proof of my 
theory. Unfortunately, there is no record of the construction 
of this tomb, and Mr. Pullan (who was associated with M. 
Texier) is unable to give me any information thereon. My 
drawing is taken from Fergusson, who copied it from Texier’s 
unpublished drawings. 

If this theory of mine be accepted, then I have to assume 
that, although the earliest forms of stalactite were built in this 
way in brick, subsequently when they were copied in stone it 
was found much easier to build the whole pendentive up solid 
in horizontal courses, and to cut the constructional forms as a 
decoration afterwards in the stone. A precisely similar evolu- 
tion is found in fan-vaulting, which in its origin consisted of 
ribs of the same curve with web vaulting between each ; sub- 
sequently it was erected solid, the ribs being carved out after- 
wards. 

With this theory in my mind, I paid a visit to Mr. Purdon 
Clarke at South Kensington, who has seen the modern Persian 
workmen construct their stalactite vaults in plaster, and he gave 
me a description of the way they set to work ; the example was 
the decoration of a room with stalactite vaults at each angle 
and pendant in the centre. The plan was first made out on the 
floor, the outlines of the several levels being strongly marked 
out. Then thin slabs of stone were cut to the outline of each 
level, and subsequently built in the wall at the required height. 
It should be noticed, therefore, that there would always be 
above the curved form of each course of stalactites an upright 
vertical surface from 14 inches to 2 inches deep; this is the 
template. When the bearing of- the templates becomes too 
great, they are supported in the centre by chains from beams 
fixed above the stalactite ceiling, and in the case of pendant 
stalactites similar chains are suspended to take them. These 
chains are afterwards coated with plaster, to make them rigid 
like columns. The positions of all these templates and chains 
are carefully ascertained by plumbing from above down to the 
plumb there. The result will be a series of shelves or brackets, 
on which the plasterer commences his work, commencing at 
the bottom, and moulding each stalactite niche resting on the 
lower template, and working it up to the upper one. This 
description enabled me to understand how the work in Cairo 
was set out, for applying this principle to the formation of the 
stone stalactite vaults in Egypt, and assuming, as I have done, 
that the horizontal courses of stone were carved afterwards, it 
would be easy to. work out the upper surface of each course by 
means of a template to the form set out on plan; and it will be 
observed that in every case here in the stone vault there is 
always the same upright or vertical band, about 14 inches to 
2 inches deep, to each course, to which I referred in speaking 
of the modern Persian plaster vaults. When once this was 
obtained it would be easy either in stone or plaster to work 
back to the plan of the course beneath, and much easier to 
leave a stone pendant than to form a plaster one. The pen- 
dentives in the bath of Mokoyet, Cairo, and the corbelled 
balconies of the mosque of Imam-es-Shafeeh may be taken as 
evidences of the dexterity with which these features were 
carved out of the solid stone. I ascribe these features to the 
middle of the twelfth century, which is also an evidence of 
extraordinary preservation. ; 

I should say that the earlier stalactites are much simpler 
and purer in form than those of later date. The miniature 
arches are always correct curves struck from a single centre, 
with a slight flattening of the apex. Whether there was any 
difficulty in getting the workmen to work to these curves, or 
whether they thought they might get what they considered to 
be a better form, I know not, but the later forms are not curved, 
but consist of a slope and a perpendicular surface. They look 
hard and unpleasing in comparison with the curved form; and 
of course naturally as the traditions of the earlier forms died 
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out we find these stalactites carved as a surface ornament, 
endeavouring by elaboration and multiplicity to make up for 
brilliant contrast of light and shade, the greatest decadence 
being observable in the Turkish stalactite, which has little to 
recommend it. 

Now the pendentive of the tomb of the Sultan Barkouk is 
the simplest solution of the problem, though of much later date, 
but there is a want of variety and an absence of those deep 
points of shade which are so necessary in a country where 
reflected light is so powerful. The next solution I find in the 
pendentives of the baths of Mokoyet, in Cairo. Here in the 
upper row but one of arches, the curve of its projection on 
plan is not quite circular, but enters inwards towards the angle, 
and a series of five pendants, miniature copies of those in fan- 
vaulting, are formed. It is easy, however, here to see how this 
could be constructed in the same way, only involving additional 
labour in the cutting-out of the recess behind them. If, how- 
ever, in this example you will suppose the beds of stone to 
have been carried back right to the corner, and to have been 
carried back farther and farther at each level in descending 
until you came back to the corner of the angle, the result will 
be similar to the stalactite pendentives of the vestibule of Sultan 
Hassan, and of the portal of Baskouk. 

Want of time has prevented my entering further into the 
application of stalactite vaulting, not only in pendentives and 
domes and recesses, but in capitals, corbels, cornices, and the 
corbelling out of balconies, &c., as also the diversified forms 
which it takes in wood, examples of which you will find in the 
various drawings, diagrams, and photographs I exhibit to- 
night. Taking some of the simpler forms, a former pupil of 
mine, who passed through Cairo, has sent me some diagrams 
of two or three vaults he examined carefully, but as he is going 
to publish them himself I shall limit myself to a few general 
remarks, 

The main forms of the curves in these examples are spheres 
and barrel-vaults, with horizontal or rising apices in order to 
accentuate the apex. (They are cut afterwards, I presume, to 
a point, and form entering angles instead of a simple curve.) 
An account of the stalactite vault would be incomplete if I did 
not refer to those of the Alhambra, which Owen Jones, at all 
events, succeeded in reproducing at the Crystal Palace, though 
I am bound to say their formation is still as yet unintelligible 
to me. He gives a series of diagrams of the various prisms, 
which, applied in a certain sequence, constitute the surface of 
the stalactite vault in the Alhambra; he omits, however, to 
describe how the main structure is arrived at on which he 
places these stalactite dies, and, asin the Hall of the Aben- 
cerrages, there is the most complicated arrangement I am 
acquainted with, something more is required before I shall be 
able to understand how he carried out the work in the Crystal 
Palace. 

_ My conclusion shall be a short one. I have endeavoured to 

point out that the style which I have selected for my paper this 
evening is one which merits your attention, first, because it is 
based on the arrangement of plan required by the religion ; 
secondly, that its main features have followed a natural develop- 
ment founded on its needs first, and secondly on the natural 
desire for monumental display; thirdly, that its decorative 
details throughout the world are more or less similar, which is 
an evidence of their having been curtailed or amplified by the 
precepts of the Koran ; and, fourthly, that whilst its earlier 
forms were based on constructive problems, at subsequent 
periods the constructive features thus evolved have been 
adopted as decorative ones: in this application they have 
followed the example of all other true styles. I might, if time 
had permitted, have called the especial attention of students to 
one very important lesson, viz, that in Cairo at least the 
mosques and other buildings are designed to suit the positions 
they occupy, and I am unable to agree with Franz Bey in his 
résumé of the Saracenic style in that town, quoted in Mr. 
Poole’s work, that the want of symmetry of plan which he 
alludes to is an imperfection. The plans ave symmetrical to a 
certain extent, but they do not hesitate to place their features 
where they are required, the result being that their domes and 
minarets form a more picturesque assemblage than the same 
features in Persia and India, and are in strict accord with the 
Street architecture, of which they form so essential a part. 

Mr. J. WILDE, curator of the Soane Museum, said he did 
not think that anything more had been proved except than that 
by corbelling out sufficiently a circular form was arrived at. 
Stalactite vaulting was one of the greatest puzzles in architec- 
ture. The domes at the Alhambra appeared to have been 
built up entirely of prisms, and at the Crystal Palace they were 
Constructed of wood prisms nailed one against the other. With 
reference to the columns of the mosque at Damascus, the 
columns were mainly of the same size of a very debased 
Corinthian character. Ornament in Egypt was of a barbarous 
character, and these columns, he had thought, came from 
Alexandria. At Seville, in Spain, he had found in modern 
buildings columns of the same character resembling thirteenth- 
century work. The consul had told him that quantities of them 


were brought into the market, and he (Mr. Wilde) thought that 
Egypt must have carried on a great commerce in these columns, 
for there was no native marble in Egypt. 

Mr. J. D. SEDDING proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Spiers 
for the paper which he had illustrated so beautifully. The 
origin of Arabian art was a subject of great interest, and one 
that was not yet thoroughly worked out. Whence did the Arabs 
derive their art? They had no art of their own. He believed 
it was founded on Byzantine—really though indirectly Greek 
—art, and though lovely and ingenious it never developed into 
an architectural style. It had too much of the Oriental 
character, and too little sense of proportion. The Alhambra 
itself, however beautiful it might be, was singularly wanting in 
style. 

i Mr. H. D, APPLETON, having seconded the vote of thanks, 
it was put to the meeting by the President, and carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, in acknowledging the compliment, 
pointed out that he still differed from Mr. Wilde as to the 
stalactite vaulting. Its development could be traced from 
crude and simple beginnings to very elaborate forms. 


LAW IN RELATION TO ARCHITECTS.* 


VERY person who professes to be a skilled workman im- 

pliedly undertakes to do his work well according to the 

rules and principles of his art. When a person is employed in 

a work of skill, the employer buys both his labour and his 

judgment. He ought not to undertake the work if he cannot, 
and he should know whether he will succeed or not. 

The public profession of an art is a representation and 
undertaking to all who require and make use of the services of 
the professed artisan, that the latter is possessed of, and will 
exercise the ordinary amount of skill and knowledge incident to 
his particular craft, art, or profession. (Ad. Cont.) 

Where a carpenter undertook to build a booth on a race- 
course, and the booth fell down in the middle of the races from 
bad materials and bad workmanship, it was held that the car- 
penter was responsible for the damage that had been sustained. 
If it could have been shown that the booth had been put up 
under the supervision of an architect, and that the accident had 
arisen in consequence only of erroneous principles of building 
construction, it may safely be averred the liability would have 
been with the architect. (Ad. Cont.676.) But if an employer 
wilfully selects unqualified persons, he cannot have any remedy 
from them, although they may make mistakes, if they have 
done their best, notwithstanding that the consequences may be 
very serious ; or, to put the matter more clearly, in the words 
of an eminent jurist, “If the employer voluntarily employs in 
one art aman who openly exercises another, his folly has no 
claim to indulgence, and unless the latter makes false preten- 
sion for a special undertaking, no more can be demanded of 
him than the best of his ability.” 

An architect or, as he is generally called by legal writers, 
a surveyor, is bound to exercise reasonable care and skill in 
executing the work committed to him, and should he neglect so 
to do, he is not entitled to recover anything for his work. In 
the case of Moneypenny v. Hartland and Others (1 Car. and 
P. 352), the defendants were a committee for building the 
Mythe Bridge across the Severn. They employed the plaintiff 
as architect and engineer to the work. He sued them for his 
fees, but they resisted payment on the ground that though he 
made an estimate for the bridge, yet he did not examine the 
soil of the foundation, which was afterwards found to be bad, 
which caused an additional expense of 1,600/., to which the 
surveyor replied that the defendants themselves had told him 
that a person whom they named would assist him with informa- 
tion, and that that person had informed him (the architect) that 
the soil was good ; but he admitted he had not himself tried it 
in any way. The Lord Chief Justice Abbott said, “If a sur- 
veyor who makes an estimate sues those who employ him for 
the value of his services, and it appear that he was so negligent 
that he did not inform himself by boring or otherwise of the nature 
of the soil of his foundation, and it turned out to be bad, this 
goes to his right of action (that is, defeats it); and if he went 
upon the information of others, which now turns out to be false 
or insufficient, he must take the consequences, for every person 
employed as a surveyor must use due diligence; and if the 
plaintiff went on the information of others, that is no excuse.” 

A warning was conveyed in Jenkins v. Betham, 15 C. B. 168, 
to surveyors and valuers when acting in respect of: property of 
a nature to which they are not accustomed. In the case just 
mentioned the exact point decided was that one who holds him- 
self out as a valuey of ecclesiastical property, though he is not 
bound to possess a precise and accurate knowledge of the law 
respecting the valuation of dilapidations as between outgoing 


* A paper read before the Manchester Architectural Association on 
Tuesday, February 7, by Mr, Edgar Atkins, solicitor, of Manchester. — 
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and incoming incumbent, is bound to bring to the performance 
of the duty he undertakes a knowledge of the general rules 
applicable to the subject, and of the broad distinction which 
exists between the cases of a valuation as between incoming 
and outgoing tenant, and a valuation as between incoming and 
outgoing incumbent. _ rw 

Another way of putting the point is that the surveyor must 
be acquainted with any special knowledge which the particular 
subject of valuation may necessitate. ; 

The case of Jenkins v. Betham just referred to is quoted by 
legal writers as an authority for the proposition that a surveyor 
is liable for the results of his ignorance. There is no doubt 
that he is equally liable for his neglect. Suppose, for instance, 
a merchant contemplated storing a large quantity of china ina 
warehouse, and prior to so doing the flooring boards are 
removed to enable a surveyor to inspect the joists, who in so 
doing omits to observe that they are rotten, he would certainly 
be liable for any damage resulting to _the merchandise in con- 
sequence of the condition of the premises. 

Surveyors have a most responsible duty to perform when 
valuing property on behalf of trustees who contemplate lending 
trust funds thereon. In the case of Budge v. Gummow, 
27 L. J. R. N.S. 666, a London surveyor was employed to 
value hotel property at Broadstairs. In delivering judgment, 
L J. James said, “ How could a London surveyor going down to 
Broadstairs form any estimate of the value?” 

Mr. Justice Kay, in a judgment delivered on August 1, 1884 
(Fry v. Tapson, 51 L. J. N.S. 325), in a case in which the pro- 
priety of a trustee’s investment in property in Liverpool was in 
question, says, “‘The most incautious act was to employ Mr. 

,o & Co., surveyors, land agents, and 
auctioneers, London, to value for the mortgagees, and to accept 
his report as sufficient evidence of value.” He was a London 
surveyor, not shown to have any of that local knowledge which 
was so important in this case, and his employment was 
inexpedient for that reason. , 

Clearly, therefore, it is a surveyors duty to point out to his 
client that a valuation made by him of property out of his own 
district is liable to objection, if questions as to the propriety of 
the investment should thereafter arise. 

When trustees contemplate investing in property recent 
cases have established that the surveyor should be instructed 
at least as follows :— 

1. The proposed investors are trustees purposing to invest 
trust funds. 

2. You should ascertain that the particulars of the property 
given to you area perfectly correct description of it. 

3. You should ascertain its minimum value. 

4. Its nature for letting purposes. 

5. What are its present rentals, and whether they are such 
as are likely to continue to be obtainable. 

6. Not only should the rentals stated in the particulars be 
checked, but your opinion of the letting value of the premises 
should be considered and stated. 

7. The amount of the rates and outgoings should be ascer- 
tained and stated. 

8. Whether or not all the property is let should be ascer- 
tained and stated. 

g. You should give your consideration to the average 
amount of repairs which the property is likely to require. 

1o. It should be borne in mind that should the investors 
have to take possession, they would have to employ a collector 
and manager of the property. 

11. The possibility of the property being tenanted without 
regard to the fluctuation of trade should be considered. 

12. If any special circumstances affect the property, mention 
thereof should also be specifically made. 

It is laid down by very high authority that the office of an 
arbitrator (to which members of your body are so frequently 
appointed) is deemed to be an honorary office, and a person 
who acts as such cannot charge for his services, unless it 
appears from the terms of the submission or the surrounding 
circumstances of the transaction that it was the intention of 
the parties that the arbitrator should be paid for his time and 
trouble, or unless there was an express promise to pay him for 
his services. (Ad. Cont. 661 /) 

It may be doubted, however, whether or not that is still the 
law, because in a recent case—Crampton & Holt v. Ridley & 
Co. (Law Times Reports, February 4, 1888)—Mr. Justice 
Smith says :—“If the point ever comes to be decided by a 
court of review . . . it will be held, and I believe the law to be 
that... there is an implied promise to pay the arbitrators 
and umpire.” 

The remuneration payable to surveyors does not even yet 
appear to be definitely fixed. It is matter of common knowledge 
that for supervision of buildings it is usually ona percentage scale, 
but an inquiry into the cases would not justify an assertion that 
the law was that they should be so-paid. In the case of 
Upsdell v. Stewart (Peake), 255, the plaintiff claimed 34/.,, being 

5/. per cent. on all money charged by and allowed to the trades- 
men. The defendant had paid one-half of the sum demanded 


into court, contending that 2} per cent. was a sufficient com- 
pensation for the business the plaintiff had done. He had 
done nothing more than measure the work and settle the bills, 
not being at all employed in building the house. Pilaintiff’s 
counsel offered to call witnesses to prove that the uniform 
practice of surveyors was to charge 5/. per cent. on all money 
allowed to the workmen, but the Chief Justice, Lord Kenyon, 
said, “ The plaintiff is entitled to a reasonable compensation 
for his labour, but he is not to estimate that by the money laid 
out by the defendant in finishing his building. As to the 
custom offered to be proved, the course of robbery on Bagshot 
Heath might as well be proved in a court of justice.” 

But now observe the case when the work had been done 
under the supervision of the architect. In an earlier trial, 
Chapman v. De Tasht, in which the question was whether the 
plaintiff, who had been employed by the defendant as sur- 
veyor in superintending certain alterations in his buildings, 
was entitled to a commission of 5 per cent. on the sums laid 
out as surveyors, although evidence was given that such was 
the usual mode of charging for business of that description, 
Lord Ellenborough declined to lay it down as law that such 
was a proper basis of charge, but, to use his own words, he left 
it to the jury to say whether this mode of charging was vicious 
or unreasonable, and, if they thought it was, to deduct accord- 
ingly. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for the full 
amount claimed. It would seem, perhaps, to the lay mind that 
this case established the right of the profession to payment on 
a percentage scale. But that is not so. We must bear in mind 
that the legal effect of Lord Ellenborough’s action when trying 
the case was the same as if he had said, “ Gentlemen of the 
jury, the law is not that a surveyor shall be paid 5 per cent. 
commission, but it is that he shall be paid a reasonable sum, 
and if in your judgment a sum calculated on that basis is 
unreasonable, you may bring in a verdict awarding the plaintiff 
a smaller sum.” 

The practice of surveyors * to charge on a percentage scale 
has been now so long established, that it may be predicted a 
defendant would have the greatest difficulty in defeating a claim 
so computed. That an architect is entitled to be paid fees for 
acting as a skilled witness has been long established. A person 
may, however, by express agreement not only render the 
amount of remuneration which is to be paid dependent on the 
amount of contingent benefit to be derived by the employer, 
but he may defer the period when his right to receive the 
reward shall accrue until the employer has actually obtained 
a given advantage. (Ch. Cont.) 

In Paine v. Guardians of Strand Union (8 Q. B. Ad. & Ell. 
326) it was held that the guardians of a Poor Law union could 
not bind themselves by a contract without seal, if they could 
in any manner contract to remunerate a surveyor for attending 
as a witness on appeal against a parochial assessment within 
the union, nor for making a survey and map of the rateable 
property in a parish forming part of the union. 

By 33 & 34 Vic. c. 75 (Elementary Education Act, 1870), 
s. 30, subs. I, a School Board shall be a body corporate, 
having a perpetual succession and a common seal. . . . Subs. 4. 
Any minute made of proceedings at meetings of the School 
Board if signed ... by the chairman shall be receivable in 
evidence in all legal proceedings without further proof... . 
Subs. 6. The rules contained in the third schedule shall be 
observed. By section 35, a School Board may appoint a clerk 
and a treasurer and other necessary officers. . . . By the third 
schedule, the appointment of any officer of the Board may be 
made by a minute of the Board, signed by the chairman of the 
Board, and any appointment so made shall be as valid as if 
made under the seal of the Board. By a minute signed by the 
chairman of a School Board and countersigned by the clerk, 
the plaintiff was appointed architect of the Board, and did 
work under orders given by subsequent minutes so signed and 
countersigned and communicated to him. It was held by Mr. 
Justice Mathew that by virtue of the provisions of the Act 
he was entitled to receive payment for his services, although 
the appointment and orders were not under seal. (Scott 7% 
Great and Little Clifton School Board, 14 Q. B. D. 500, 
52 L. T. 105.) This case must not be taken as establishing that 
an architect may safely act for a corporate body without his 
appointment being under seal; but rather, that if he do so, he 
runs great risk of having no legal claim for payment. 

Whilst it is not intended in this paper to discuss the law 
either of light or of building contracts, neither of which is 
strictly within the scope of its title, there are a few points in 
the latter subject in which the personality of the architect is so 
Saeee marked, that it will be desirable briefly to refer o 
them. 

In contracts in which the right to receive payment is made 
dependent on the approval of the architect, no right can be 
enforced until that approval is obtained. This point has been 
affirmed in several cases, amongst others Scott v. Liverpool 
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Corporation, and Salford Corporation v. Ackers. It therefore 
follows that in such cases work not done to the satisfaction of 
the architect cannot be charged for; thus, where the contract 
was to fit a ship to the entire satisfaction of the surveyor of the 
Emigrant Commissioners, Mr. Justice Willes, in delivering 
judgment, speaking of certain disputed work, says that which 
was first done was not done to the satisfaction of the surveyor, 
and therefore is not to be paid for under the contract. (Dobson 
v. Hudson, 1 C. B. N.S. 659.) The builder would, if the law 
stopped there, seem to be wholly at the mercy of the architect, 
but that such is not the case was very clearly established in 
Scott v. Corporation of Liverpool, previously referred to. 
There the contract provided, amongst other things, that in case 
of disputes such disputes should be decided by the engineer of 
the Corporation, and that it should not be competent to the 
plaintiffs or the Corporation to except at law or in equity to any 
hearing or determination or certificate of the said engineer, 
who should not be required or compellable by any proceeding 
whatsoever, either at law or in equity or otherwise, to answer 
or explain any matter touching or relating to any certificate 
made by him. In spite of this, the plaintiffs commenced legal 
proceedings against the Corporation and their engineer, and 
in their bill of complaint stated «that a certain portion of the 
works had been completed by the plaintiffs, but the engineer, 
acting under the directions and in collusion with the Corpora- 
tion, withheld his certificate of such completion, and thereby 
prevented the plaintiffs from recovering payment therefor, and 
that he also, under the like direction, refused to act as 
arbitrator according to the terms of the contract, and prayed 
that the Court might adjudge that the withholding of the certi- 
ficate by the engineer was a fraud upon the plaintiffs, and that 
the plaintiffs were entitled to receive such an amount of money 
as they would have been entitled to if such certificate had been 
granted. It was contended, on behalf of the Corporation, that 
the plaintiffs were, by the express words of the contract, pre- 
cluded from recourse to the Law Courts. Vice-Chancellor 
Stuart, who heard the objection, at the conclusion of the 
arguments of the counsel for the Corporation intimated that he 
did not require counsel for the plaintiffs to say anything in support 
of their case, and proceeded to give judgment in Scott’s favour, 
in the course of which he said, “I conceive there is just ground 
for maintaining such a bill for equitable relief, not only against 
the parties to the contract, who are bound to pay, but also 
against the engineer himself. . . . These are allegations of im- 
proper and inequitable acts and omissions against the 
engineer. . . . There is, in this contract, a stipulation which 
purports directly and positively to exclude the jurisdiction of 
any Court with reference to the conduct of the engineer, how- 
ever fraudulent and improper—a stipulation of an extraordinary 
and improper kind, if it bears the construction contended for 
by the defendant, the engineer, and in no case in which 
improper conduct or inequitable conduct on the part of the 
individual in whose favour a stipulation of such a character is 
made, shall I treat it as having any operation.” It should be 
added that this judgment was not delivered as the result of the 
trial of the action, but upon a preliminary application to the 
Court to refuse to hear it. Ultimately the case on the facts 
was decided in favour of the Corporation and their engineer. 
If the architect’s certificate is wrongfully withheld the Court will 
give relief, not only against the employer but also against the 
surveyor, and a stipulation purporting to exclude the jurisdic- 
tion of the Courts in respect of his conduct will be set aside. 
(Ad. Cont. 667.) Active collusion, it would seem, is not 
necessary to render the surveyor liable to such an action: it 
may be maintained by the builder, if he has fulGlled his con- 
tract, and the architect, with full knowledge thereof, has 
neglected to certify in collusion with the surveyor. 

The position of the surveyor under building contracts is 
that of a quasi-judge, and, whilst protecting his client from 
imposition by the builder, he must also act perfectly fairly 
towards the latter, and, if unknown to the builder, the surveyor 
has a personal interest adverse to him, or acts unfairly, 
partially, or corruptly, in spite of all efforts to exclude its 
jurisdiction, the Court will interfere. Thus, in the case of 
Kimberley v. Dick, L. R. 13 Eq. 1, where the facts were that 
an architect entered into an undertaking that a house should be 
erected fora sum not exceeding 15,000/, including architect’s 
commission and all expenses, and engaged the services of a 
builder who, without being informed of the undertaking, gave 
an estimate based on quantities given him by the architect, and 
entered into a contract with the employer for the completion of 
the work from the architect’s plans and under his superintend- 
ence for 13,690/., with power for the architect to order extra 
works, and with a clause providing that all questions between 
the parties under the contract should be settled by the award of 
the architect, on a suit by the builder claiming to be entitled 
to be paid by the employer for all quantities executed by him 
beyond those included in his estimate, and for extra works, it 
was decided that on the evidence the architect was the agent of 
the employer, that his undertaking having been concealed from 
the builder the arbitration clause in the contract could not be 


enforced, and that the plaintiff was entitled to an account for 
what was due to him for any works executed by him under the 
architect’s direction not included in the contract, and for any 
works so executed under the contract, the price for which was 
not therein included, and for any variations made under the 
architect’s direction of works included in the contract. 

The principle of this case has been confirmed in those of 
Kemp v. Rose, 1 Giff. 258; Ormes v. Beadel, 2 Giff. 166 ; 
Pawley v. Turnbull, 3 Giff. 70; Bliss v. Smith, 34 Beav. 508. 
In Kemp v. Rose, where the facts were very similar to those in 
the case of Kimberley v. Dick, Vice-Chancellor Stuart says 
that if there was the smallest speck or circumstance which 
might unfairly bias the architect’s judgment, his decision 
cannot be absolutely binding upon the contracting party. 

It was held in Roberts v. Watkins, 14 C. B. N.S. 592, that if 
the architect’s certificate is not by the express terms of the 
contract required to be in writing his verbal approval is 
sufficient. The utmost care is required in granting the 
certificate, because it is said that when once given the 
surveyor is /fwnctus officio, and cannot vary or alter it. 
(Jones v. Jones, 17 L. J. Q. B. 170.) 

An action will not lie against an architect by the builder for 
want of skill in ascertaining the amount to be paid to a 
builder under a contract, if his error be only an error of judg- 
ment, and is free from fraud or collusion. 

Building contracts, says Mr. Addison, have not been con- 
strued by the Court to be binding to the letter, so as to enable 
a landowner to escape payment for the benefit of the builder’s 
work merely on tae ground of a slight deviation; but if it 
appears that the parties to the contract intended the one to 
insist on, and the other to submit to, conditions, however 
oppressive, the Court will give effect to them as illustrated by 
the cases of Stadhart v. Lee, 3 B. and S. 364, 32 L. J. Q. B.75; 
Jones a; St. John’s College, L: R. 6, OMB. 118: 

In Stadhart v. Lee, L. J. R. Q. B. 32, N.S. 75, the facts were 
that, by a contract of work as to certain excavations to be done 
at so much per cubic foot by the plaintiff for the defendants, the 
plaintiff agreed to execute the work to the entire satisfaction of 
the engineer and clerk of the works appointed by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, as well as to the satisfaction of the 
defendants or their agent, provided that if the works should not 
proceed as rapidly and satisfactorily as required by the 
defendants or their agent, they should have full power to enter 
upon and take possession of the works, and pay whatever 
number of men should be left unpaid by the plaintiff, and 
might set to work any number of men they might consider 
necessary, and the amount so paid, and the costs of the men so 
set to work, should be deducted from whatever money should 
be due to the plaintiff. To an action for work and labour the 
defendants pleaded that the work had not proceeded as 
rapidly as they and their agent required, and that they had 
therefore acted on the proviso, claiming to deduct the costs so 
incurred from the plaintiff’s demand; to which the plaintiff 
replied that the works did proceed as rapidly and satisfactorily 
as the defendants reasonably and properly could require, and 
that the defendants and their agent unreasonably, improperly, 
and capriciously required the work to proceed as in the plea 
alleged. Held, that the intention to be collected from the 
agreement was, that the defendants, if dissatisfied, whether with 
or without sufficient reason with the progress of the work, 
should have the absolute and unqualified power to put on 
additional hands and get the work done, and deduct the cost 
from the contract price payable to the plaintiff, and, therefore, 
that so long as the defendants were acting dona fide under an 
honest sense of dissatisfaction, although it might be ill-founded 
and unreasonable, they were entitled to insist on the proviso, 
and, consequently, that the replication which only alleged that 
the dissatisfaction was unreasonable and capricious, and did 
not allege mala fides, was no answer to the plea. _ 

If the workman is entitled to payment from time to time as 
the work proceeds, the destruction of the work before its com- 
pletion will not deprive the workmen of their hire. But if the 
contract is an entire and indivisible contract for the building of 
one house for a specific sum to be paid on its completion, and 
the edifice is destroyed by lightning, fire, or tempest during the 
progress of the work, the contractor must stand to the loss and 
be himself at the expense of repairing the damage (Ad. Cont.) 

But if the contract price of the building is to be paid by 
instalments on the completion of certain specified portions of 
the work, each instalment becomes a debt due to the builder as 
the particular portion specified is completed. And if the house 
is destroyed by accident, the employer would be bound to pay 
the instalments then due, but would not be liable for the inter- 
mediate labour and materials. : 

The preparation of the contract for ‘the execution of the 
works is a task frequently undertaken by members of your pro- 
fession. It must be borne in mind that a man who enters into 
the work of building embarks upon the most treacherous and 
stormy of seas, and is fearfully and wonderfully in the builder’s 
hands, who is often, perhaps, generally impecunious; and it is 
therefore necessary, however harsh it may seem, to protect the 
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landowner at all points. As a rule, the builder does not incur 
risk of monetary loss from him. 

Two points should in all such contracts have careful atten- 
tion. First, the builder should always be required to deposit 
a copy of the detail estimate on which the contract is based for 
the purpose of pricing extras. Secondly, the whole of the 
conditions should be set out in the contract, and not scattered 
promiscuously throughout the specification. ws 

This is really a most important matter, and it involves the 
possibility of the two documents absolutely contradicting each 
other-—a state of things fraught with far more serious conse- 
quences to the client than the omission of conditions, — 

The Legislature has in several instances recognised your 
profession. Time does not allow of an exhaustive inquiry on 
this point, and two instances must suffice, in both which you 
are, in effect, constituted judges. Under the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act, 1871, the archdeacons and rural deans of 
each diocese were required to elect a surveyor to assess 
dilapidations. He is to make a report as to the cost of repair- 
ing the same, upon which the bishop may make an order, and 
if the report be not disputed in manner directed by the Act, 
the sum stated in the order as the cost of the repairs shall be a 
debt due from the late incumbent, his executors or adminis- 
trators, to the new incumbent, and shall be recoverable as such 
both at law and in equity. By the same Act, power is vested 
in the surveyor to enter and inspect buildings at seasonable 
times and within seasonable hours, and by Section 46 the 
surveyor’s certificate of the final completion of the works is 
conclusive evidence of their due execution. 

Under the recent settled Land Act, 1882, if the tenant for 
life is desirous that capital money may be applied in an im- 
provement of the settled property, the Court may if it thinks 
fit, on the report of a competent engineer or able practical 
surveyor, make an order for the application of the money in 
payment of the work comprised in the improvement. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Exeter.—Some of the oldest and probably most dilapidated 
premises in Exeter have given place to new structures built in 
Goldsmith Street, and among them business premises for 
Messrs. Norris, Collins & Co., woollen merchants, of High 
Street, Exeter. At present the building in Goldsmith Street is 
only one storey in height, but it is designed and built of 
sufficient stability to carry two floors above. The warehouse is 
fitted up with polished pitch pine cloth bins and mahogany 
counters, and is lighted by three handsome octagonal lantern 
lights, opening on to an asphalted flat roof. The street front is 
built in Italian style with Beer stone. The internal joiners’ 
work is of American walnut and ash, French polished. The 
walls of the offices are finished with “ Lincrusta-Walton.” The 
floors of the entrance lobby, vestibule, lavatory, &c., are laid 
with encaustic tiles, and the walls of the latter are lined with 
glazed enamel tiles from floor to ceiling. The contract was 
undertaken by Mr. Kenshole, of Heavitree, who has carried 
out the work from designs prepared by Mr. Alfred H. Wills, 
architect, Higher Belmont Road, Exeter. 

Sheffield.—The foundation-stone has been laid of the build- 
ing for the Sheffield branch of the Yorkshire Penny Bank. 
The front elevation, which is circular on plan, will be built of 
masonry in the Early Gothic style. The bank will occupy 
part of the site on the ground and basement floors, and the 
remainder is to be used by the Sheffield Café Company as a 
restaurant and first-class temperance hotel. The accommoda- 
tion for the bank will be a large banking-room, manager’s 
office, packing-room, lavatories, &c., with entrance and exit in 
Fargate, and the fittings will be of wainscot oak. On the first 
floor above the bank and restaurant will be a large commercial- 
room, billiard-room with two tables, smoke-room, private- 
rooms, and hotel manager’s-room, while the second and third 
floors will be devoted to bedrooms, bathrooms, and lavatories. 
On the fourth floor will be a large kitchen, and on the base- 
ment will be a second billiard-room containing three tables, 
and three stock-rooms, with cellars for the hotel. A hydraulic 
passenger lift will run from the basement to the top floor, and 
food lifts will communicate with the various floors from the 
kitchen department. The cost of the building and site will be 
about 18,0007. Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, of Leeds, are the 
architects; Messrs. Armitage & Hodgson, contractors; and Mr. 
W. H. Cliffe, clerk of works. 


WNewcastle-on-Tyne.—A lecture-hall and vestries in con- 
nection with the Dilston Road Wesleyan chapel have been 
opened. The hall is a lofty, well-lighted room, and affords 
accommodation for 400 persons. In the centre of the ceiling 
a large octagonal lantern light is carried up, which answers the 
combined purpose of lighting the central portion of the hall, 
and also forms a ventilating turret for carrying off the vitiated 
air. On each side of the hall separate entrances are provided 
for boys and girls, and communicating with these are their 
respective classrooms, together with large infants’ classroom, 


each having separate yards and conveniences in the rear. In 
addition to this there is a tea-room for social gatherings, fitted 
up with oven and boiler. The present buildings, and the pro- 
posed new chapel (to be erected on the site of the existing iron 
chapel), are of Late Gothic design. The contract has been 
carried out by Mr. Jos. Elliot, of North Shields and Newcastle, 
under the direction of Mr. J. W. Taylor, architect, of Westgate 
Road, Newcastle ; Mr. James Anderson, of Belsay Place, having 
acted as clerk of works. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Mexbro.— The Primitive Methodist chapel, Mexbro’, 
has been reopened. It has been extended 18 feet and two 
vestries added on the ground floor. The inside of the chapel 
is all new, and entirely remodelled ; the whole of the woodwork 
is executed in pitch pine with mahogany panels and ebony 
mould gallery front all varnished. In the body of the chapel 
there are north and south aisles; the seats are arranged on the 
curved principle, with accommodation for 274. A gallery all 
round, approached from entrance lobby by two flights of stairs, 
provides sitting accommodation for 300, making a total of 574. 
The well of the gallery is oval in form. The cost of the 
alterations and additions are about t,o0o/. Mr. Smith, builder, 
of Mexbro’, has carried out the{works, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. T. A. Buttery, 
of Queen Street, Morley. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Wednesbury.—New Board schools, furnishing accommo- 
dation for 317 boys, 209 girls, and 207 infants, have been 
opened. The cost of the buildings and furniture has been 
5,800. Mr. John Guest, of Wednesbury, is the builder, and Mr. 
Pincher, the architect. 

Tikeston.—It is intended to build new Methodist schools and 
classrooms forthwith, at an outlay of 1,050/. There will be ten 
rooms in all, the classrooms occupying the ground floor, and 
schoolrooms over. There will be accommodation for 500 
scholars. The architect is Mr. John Wills, of Derby. 

Normanton-on-Soar.—The Wesleyans are about to build 
a chapel in this village. It will seat 130 persons, and a school 
at the rear for fifty children. Mr. Wills, of Derby, is the 
architect. ‘ 

Salford.—A new Board School has been opened’ at Lower 
Broughton. The building has been erected by Messrs. W. 
Southern & Sons, the contract amount being 8,120/. Mr. 
Henry Lord, of John Dalton Street, is the architect. All the 
large rooms are thoroughly warmed and ventilated by means of 
Mr. E. H. Shorland’s, of Manchester, patent Manchester warm- 
air grates, and special arrangements have been provided for the 
inlet and extraction of air during the summer, when the grates 
will not be in use. 

Satton-in-Ashfield.—The Board School just completed on 
the Mansfield Road has been opened. ‘he building has cost 
1,7374., and was erected from the designs of Mr. J. P. Adlington, 
of Lincoln and Sutton-in-Ashfield, the cost of the site being 
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GENERAL. 


The Committee of the Athenzum Club have elected under 
the special rule for distinguished eminence in science, litera- 
ture, or the arts, or for public services, Major-General Donnelly, 
RE., C.B., secretary to the Department of Science and Art; 
Prof. G. Carey Foster, F.R.S.; and Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A. — 

An Exhibition of specimens of historical and modern 
bindings was opened at the Society of Arts on Wednesday. 
The exhibition will close to-morrow at 6 p.m. _Admission is free. 


Mr. Robert Alexander, Associate, has been elected Acade- 


mician of the Royal Scottish Academy. On account of the 
death of Mr. Herdman and the indisposition of the President, 
the usual banquet will not be held this year on the eve of the 
opening of the exhibition. H 

The Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, was on Monday night 
lighted by electricity, being the second theatre out of London 
in which electric light has been introduced. 

The Death is announced of Mr. J. D. Sheriff, for many 
years resident at Penzance, and later at Truro. He was for 
about half a century connected with the Great Western Rail- 
way Company, and was resident engineer during the construc- 
tion of the Box Tunnel. 


The Government, it is stated, propose this year to deduct 


20 per cent. from the amount of the ordinary grant to the 
British Museum. 


CRIMINAL ProceepinGs, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said ticle being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
onty to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rovert Boyir & Son, Ld, : 
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MR. ROBERT NEILL. 


MONG “Manchester Men,” building is worthily repre- 
sented by Mr. Robert Neill. The esteem in which he is 
held by his fellow-citizens is evident from his holding twice the 
office of Mayor of Manchester. He is also a justice of the 
peace for the city. No less memorable in Mr. Neill’s career is 
the circumstance that it was by him the foundation-stone of the 
new Town Hall was laid—the building of which Manchester is 
most proud. 

But, however distinguished Mr. Neill may be in Man- 
chester, and however closely the name of his firm is asso- 
ciated with its largest structures, the city cannot claim 
him as a native. Like so many other leading men in 
Manchester, Mr. Neill, as his name suggests, came from 
the north. Hewas born inthe parish of Inveresk, six miles 
from Edinburgh. Fifty-four years ago Mr. Neill came to 
Manchester in search of employment as a journeyman joiner, 
and there he has remained. After a few years he started in 
business for himself, and within a short time was doing a large 
trade. About 1864 he took his two eldest sons into partnership, 
and the firm of Robert Neill & Sons carry on a very extensive 
business in Manchester and the North of England. Their 
premises in Broughton Lane cover an area of about eight acres, 
and contain, in addition to immense quantities of timber, stone, 
iron, &c., very large workshops and sawmills, filled with 
modern machinery. The materials in the yard are moved 
about by eight travelling cranes, 60 feet span. 

The firm have erected a large number of the warehouses 
and other buildings which have improved the city of Manchester 
of late years—Railway-stations, the new Post-office, Victoria 
Buildings, the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition Buildings, and 
last, though not least, the immense structure which Buffalo 
Bill used for giving his entertainments. Messrs. Robert Neill 
& Sons have obtained a high character for the good faith with 
which they carry out everything entrusted to them, and the 
vigour and energy they display in conducting an extensive and 
very varied business. Their large and handsome offices are 
filled with busy clerks, and the perfection of the arrangements 
excites the surprise of the numerous tradesmen and travellers 
who visit the place. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ADEL.—For Construction of Aqueduct Tunnel (2,240 yards). 
Mr. T. Hewson, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Leeds. 

ALLERTON. — Feb. 27.— For Building Sunday Schools. 
Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Ten Houses. Mr. 
E. Garside, Architect, 6 Chester Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BATLEY.—Feb. 17.—For Building Five Terrace Houses, 
Mr. W. Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

BIRMINGHAM.—For Additional Classroom, &c., at National 
Schools, Handsworth. Mr. Nichols, Architect, 59 Colmore 
Row, Birmingham. 

BOWNEss.—Feb. 20.—For Brick Accumulatur House with 
Concrete Foundation. Messrs. T. Meik & Sons, C.E., 21 York 
Place, Edinburgh. 

CARDIFF.—Feb. 17.—For Steel Rolling Bridge, Barry 
Dock. Messrs. J. W. Barry and H. M. Brunel, 23 Delahay 
Street, S.W. 

CARDIFF.—Feb  18.--For Alterations to Pandy Police 
Station. Mr. H. L. Stephen, Deputy Clerk of the Peace, 
Cardiff. 

CHELSEA.—Feb. 27.—For Constructing Wood Jetty, Lot’s 
Road Wharf. Mr. W. Weaver, C.E., Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Kensington High Street. 

CROYDON. — Feb. 22.— For Supplying and Fixing Gas 
Engine, Pumps, and Connections for Lifting Sewage. Mr. T. 
Walker, Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. » 

DoucLas.—For Building Board Schools for 830 Children. 
Messrs. Bleakley & Cubbon, Architects, 51 Hamilton Square, 
Birkenhead. 

EDINBURGH —Feb. 20.—For Construction of Store Re- 
servoir, Laying Iron Pipes (12 to 13 miles). Messrs. Leslie & 
Reid, C.E., 72A George Street, Edinburgh. 

GOOLE.—Feb. 21.—For Altering Exchange Rooms for 
Offices. Mr. W. Binnington, Architect, Goole. 

HALIFAX.—March 2.—For Building Twenty-two Houses 
and Two Shops. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—March 3.—For Building Seventeen Houses. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect. 


WE AELOGANS <8Z 


EAE D WoonDpDs. 


ROBERT GARRARD & CO., 


2OG BETHNAL GREEN 
ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


_ Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. 


Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 


Telegraphic Address—“ ACAJOU, LONDON.” 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 887. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 
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G 
S 
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RMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 


ep) oe = a B PARQUE in Stock, ready for ravings ——— All WOOD | CARVINGS. 
Se far) ra @ " RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, pros Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
Q a e) Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP. the country. 
Zz. S =) oO a & Immense Stock always ready for Laying = = — JAl| pee Estimates and Designs on Application. 
~] (e) i) ue) 
QC. HS Si 2H 
As > wW eo 
Cc = sw oO 
=r: ete 
Bs = a = ARTISTIC JOINERY. | oe 
La | urpin’s Patent). 5-16in ck, prepar eS RAE i | 
F- "S 8 2 THIN PARQUET Sutimuueeene Ry 
ar) existing deal floor, and is susceptible of réniuval ab plensnra: Bee Giusendons jE TOOT ¥ BACKING. | 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without — 


Cracking._E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. . | 
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HALIFAX.—Feb. 25.—For Shed and Fireproof Basement at WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Feb. 27.—For Building Agricul- 
Sedburgh Mills. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, | tural Show Yard. Mr. T. H. Boys, Auctioneer, West. End, 
Halifax. Bridgwater. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 17.—For Building Wesleyan Mission YARMOUTH.—Feb. 18.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Premises. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley’s Buildings, | Villas, Great Ormesby, Mr, S. Rivett, Architect, Hall Quay, 
29 Northgate, Halifax. Great Yarmouth. 


LIMERICK.—Feb, 25.—For Rebuilding Basin Wall (450 
feet) with Erection and Maintenance of Coffer Dam (530 feet 
long, 30 feet high), &c., in Floating Dock. Mr. W. J. Hall, TENDERS. 
Harbour Engineer, The Docks, Limerick. 


LITTLEHAMPTON.—Feb. 18.—For Building House and 


ASH. 

Premises. Mr. H. Howard, Surveyor, Littlehampton. For Building Cemetery Chapel, Fencing Walls, &c., Ash, 
LOPEN HEAD, NEAR ILMINSTER, —For Alterations and Surrey. Mr. J. ALFRED EccaR, Architect, Farnham. 
Additions, Poulett Arms Hotel. Messrs. Pinney, Son & Gray, Reigate. . : : : - £800 Oo oO 
Farmer, Architects & Surveyors, Axminster. Sebright & Son, Aldershot . ; 1 Ae 730 0 O 

LUDDENDEN Foot.—Feb. 17.—For Building Three Houses | Woods, Weybridge SED srt Seip 
and Shops. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George | John Bottrill, Reading | def ees ara 2, Oo 
Street, Halifax. Henry Patrick, Farnham. : : ; wr 070" tO O 

MANCHESTER.—Feb, 17.—For Taking Down and Rebuild- Ne Hughes, Farnborough ; : : : AT pate make 

ngram, Reading. : ; : : ? 28638" OF O 

ing Centre Arches of Lever Bridge. Mr. Ww, Radford, Bridge- Cook, Crawley, Suss 6 
master, 1 Princess Street, Manchester. MES oe ; : : Se A ie 
ee Hughes, Aldershot . . : : : ae 625) (04.0 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Feb. 2g.—For Alterations to Temper- Dearle, Chichester 60 
. : : : : ; : ig ae 
ance Hall. Mr. J. Bowen, Secretary, 16 Mary Street, Merthyr Garland, Aldershot. é : f 2 . 897 0 0 
Tydfil. Newton & Idle, Clapham 2. (OREO iat Geo 

MILNROW.—For Building Three Dwelling-houses. Mr. J. | C. Kemp, Aldershot . ‘ : J . "574.20" 0 
Stott, Architect, 1 Yorkshire Street, Rochdale. | Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot . 565 0 oO 

NANTMEL.—Feb. 18.—For Builds School, &c., Church- TOMPSETT & KINGHAM, Farnham acce ted 40 0 O 

& 5 


yard Wall, with Wrought-iron Fence and Lych Gate. Mr. 


BRANTHAM. 

2. a e Coles, ge aera ae. whe Build; Resid For Erection and Completion of Tap and Club Room at the 
ORTH DIERLEY.—teb, 16.—For Building Residence. Buck’s Horns, Brantham, Suffolk, near Manningtree, for 
Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. Messrs. Daniell & Sons’ Breweries, Limited. Mr. J. W. 

OLDHAM.—Feb. 18. For Building Oddfellows Hall. Mr. START, Architect, Cups Chambers, Colchester. 
Alexander Banks, Architect, 46 Union Street, Oldham. WwW. Wheeler, East Bergholt £552 17 5 
SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Feb. 24.—For Rebuildiits Old House F. B. Capon, Manningtree . : r : 448 17 6 
Mill. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Thomas Towell, Lawford : : : ~ fipke) (0) (@) 
Buildings, Halifax. Alfred Coe, Ipswich . : : : . 2 4970107 0 
SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Feb. 18.—For Building Two Houses. Saunders & Son, Dedham . . 415 0T 0 
Mr. S. Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. J. Harden, Colchester . ; » 409 0 0 
SWANSEA.—Feb. 28.—For Additions, &c., to Morriston A. Diss, West Bergholt : “ » 400 0 Oo 
Board School. Mr. E. S. Hartland, Fisher Street, Swansea. | Gladwell & Son, Manningtree . ; : =me305 10) 0 
UXBRIDGE.—Feb. 18.—For Machinery and Appliances for H Ambrose, Colchester . é : : g8Q7 1790 5 
Sewage Sludge. Mr. J. Anstie, Engineer,9 Victoria Chambers, Oliver T. Gibbons, Ipswich : : - - 2575000 0 
S.W. | _F. DUPONT, Colchester (accepted) . ; 3574 04.0 


HOLDEN & CO.”S PATENT ZING ROOFING 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models. Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation, 


HOLDEN & C€O., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


= IRON HURDLES, FENCING, AA agetias 


(ALA\ HINT AA (AN! AAaIT 


eta sage &e. i an i ll HK ee 
PRICES ON APPLICATION, | 
© HE. MITCHELL & C0., be ME Ua 


egaserastensassesenses 


BY: a THE SeETH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


WwW. NOBLE, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, Sutton, Surrey, 


AND AT 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C., 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


“SMOKE - CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to suit all kinds of Boilers. 


i At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 
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BECKENHAM. BRAINTREE. 
For Road Works, Birkbeck Estate, Beckenham, and 9-inch | For Sinking a Well and Making Artesian Boring at Water- 
Sewer (11,000 feet) with Manholes, Flushing Tanks, &c. works, Notley Road, Braintree. Mr. JABEZ CHURCH, 


Mr. G. B. CARLTON, C.E., Surveyor Engineer, 55 Parliament Street, se 
: : : 2, 174415 


Patrick, Plymouth . . £19,399 0 oO Vivian, Whitehaven . 4 
Turner & Son Chelsea i 99D577, to. 70 Badham & Co., Tee ea Als ye of 
J. Dickson, St. Albans : 14,524 10.2.0 Le Grand & Sutcliffe, London . 751 
Hindle & Morrish, Bankside . 13,246 0 O Hill & Co., Gosport ; 1,599.9 ).c 
Harris, Camberwell : 12,604 0 © Tilley & Sons, London . 1,574.0 Ons 
Woodham, Lower Sydenham . 12.1021 G DocwRa & SONS, London (accepted) 1,098 Oo oO 
Perkins, Lymington 12,031 90 O CARDIFF. 

Proll, Buby LABS © © | For Repairs to Cardiff District and Penarth Harbour Tramway, 
Newell & Robson, Kensington vere P Ge Cardiff. Mr. J. P. JONES, Surveyor, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 
ewes RTOS. Rugby aay bg Fie Quantities by the Surveyor. 

Bey Croydon THs59° © ©} Turner & Sons, Cardiff L516 526 
T. Biggs, Birmingham 11;332.,0 © jasadtaspelebt, Leeds Nuahareaee 
W. J. Mackenzie. 11,2%4 0) 0 Taare eCardif pete Te 
Boyd, MacKenley & Co.,  Walbrook, tel 10,990 O O Ellis & eaves. Cardiff i ete 
Hill & Co, BIO 10,408 0 oO T. S. Pearson. Cardiff 388 13. 8 
G. Bell, Totten am 10,395 O Oo ’ 

C. Dickinson, London 10,321 9 © F. S, Lock, Cardiff (accepted ) 354 9 9 
if Jackson, Enfield . 10,224 0 0O CASTLEFORD. 

E. W. Iles, Wimbledon . 10,157 © ©| For Sewering of Sagar Street, Castleford. 

Innes & Wood, Birmingham . 10,072 0 O J. P. Speight, Leeds. : ; £65 0 0 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . 9,976 9 oO A. Ramsden, Wakefield . 36.0 0 
Mid-Kent Building Co, Beckenham 675340 90 C. A. Speight, Leeds 53 10 0 
A. Palmer, Birmingham . 9,681 Oo oO G. H. Burrows, Barnsley. 48 4 0 
MowLeM & Co., Westminster (accepted ) 9,524 0 O J. RocERS, Castleford (accepted) . 48 0 0 
Hué Bros., Surbiton 9,407 0 O 

Engineer’s estimate 10,400 0 O DARENTH. 


For Oak Fencing Work, Walling, &c., at the Gore Farm 
Hospital at Darenth, near Dartford, Kent, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


BRADFORD. 
For Building Nutter’s Orphanage, adjoining Horton Park. 
Mr. T. C. Hop, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. W. Johnson hy 1,216 0 0 

W. Holdsworth, mason . : Barrett & Power 1,174 oo 
R. Hill, plumber W. & E. Wallis 1,066 0 oO 
B. Dixon, plasterer : £2,810 0 oO Beadle Bros. 1,055 9 9 
J.N.& A. E. Thornton, slaters W. Nash A I0olI5 0 O 
J. Deacon, joiner . : J. Knight . 959 9 0 
Langton . . 953 0 O 

BRISTOL. J. Wood : 935 0 O 

For Construction of Wharf Wall for the Bristol Docks Com- Rowland Bros. . ; 884 15 oO 
mittee. Turner & Co. (Limited) . 867 0 Oo 
DURNFORD & SON, Bristol (accepted). TAYLOR & BROOKER, Dorking (accepted) 794 9 0 


Vast Economy, Durable, and oNen 


_ Sets Firm, Cannot Fire, Tnodorous; # and Light, 


Architects who have not 
already received a copy 
of our Circular are par- 
ticularly requested to 


seed THE “NEWMAN” 


FLUSH TANK FITTINGS. E 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. The internal tube being removable as 
well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


Prevents Radiation and Condensation. 
Increases Power. 


Unquestionably the Best Covering in use. 


WARE 


2-inch, 


2. The fittings can be attached to any 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to 
the contractor. 


3. The outer tube being slipped oyer the: 
inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 
same object is attained as if it were a fixture 
—all noise and vibration being avoided. 


{THE 


NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING 
COMPANY, 


86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND 
PATENTEES. 


Solid Drawn Lead Traps for the above. 


OR PLATED GOODS 
WONT TARNISH WHEN COATED 


A Real Boon to Estate Agents, Householders, &c. 


Sample Bottles, 1s. and 2s. each; 3d. extra per post. 


Sole Makers :—SUTCLIFFE BROS., 
BROCKSIDE WORKS, G DLEY, MANCHESTER, ~ 


Rte Leh FITTINGS: 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.G. 
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DAREN TH—continued. 

For Road-making Work at the Gore Farm Hospital at Darenth, 
near Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 


Street, E.C. 


Beapicomield  . «°° . - £1,799 9 0 
Turner & Co. (Limited) . ; ; T3000 0 4.0 
G. OSENTON, Westerham (accepted) 1,100 O20 


EXETER. 


For Roads, Footpaths, and Sewers, St. David's Hill Building 


Estate, Exeter. 
Surveyors, 93 Paris Street, Exeter. 


J. R. Gibbard ef 1;000; O'FO 
H. Phillips 895 90 O 
W. Gibson 790: 10/0 
Setter Brothers. : : 655 0 O 
W. GRAINGER (accepted ). 650 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate . . 650 0 oO 


Messrs. PACKHAM, CROOTE & STUART, 


HUDDERSFIELD. 
For Building Two Semi-detached Villas, Boundary Walls, and 
Out Offices, Mountjoy Street, Huddersfield. Messrs. 
J. K1RK & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


Accepted Tenders. 
B. Graham & Nephew, Moldgreen, mason. 
S. Garmory, Huddersfield, joiner. 

D. Tunnacliffe & Sons, Huddersfield, plasterer. 
Milnes & Garside, Huddersfield, plumber. 
F. Gothard, Huddersfield, painter. 

C. Hargreaves, Dewsbury, slater. 


nee LINCOLN. 
For Building Bakehouse and Warehouse, Westgate, Lincoln, 
Pulling Down Old Premises, &c. Mr. J. THROPP, C.E., 


Architect, Lincoln. 
Allowance for 
Old Materials. 


FARNHAM. 

For Supplying Pipes, Building Brick Chamber, Three Lamp- 
holes, and Laying Two 6-inch Main Sewers, for the 
Farnham Local Board. Mr. R. F. HANKINS, Surveyor, 
East Street, Farnham. 


W. Cox, Farnham . : £59 10 oO 
T. Diamond, Farnham . Y-53 16 0 
H. Patrick, Farnham : 45 10 6 
W. J. Gray, Reigate. : : AVSG" 0 
W. Norris, Farnham (accepted) . 40 6 oO 


KINGSWINFORD. 

For Erection of Board Schools, Mount Pleasant, Quarry 
Bank, for the Kingswinford School Board. Messrs. 

G. B. NICHOLS & SON, Architects, 59 Colmore Row, Bir- 
mingham, and London. Quantities by the Architects. 


Innes & Wood, Birmingham . £2,500 0 O 
J. H. Bates & Son, Dudley a WR er ite, 
Love & Flint, Dudley Z,100 70 0 
J. Dallow, Blackheath 2000, 4.0.10 
C. A. Horton, Brierley Hill 2,050 0 O 
Holland & Son, Dudley 2,050 0 O 
J. Guest, Brettle Lane 2,0502,04,0 
Bennett & Son, Brierly Hill . 1,998 Oo Oo 
W. Willetts, Old Hill : ; ‘ : ment .0701,0 , O 
H. DorsE & SON, Cradley Heath (accefted) . 1,850 0 O 


M. Hatcliffe, Horncastle LS com Om Om 20.0. O 
Hunter & Son, Spilsby . aS 54m. Onn. ALO O 
Martin & Sims, Lincoln. 478 0 79 205-O- O 
S. & R. Horton : 469 8 o 26 8 oO 
J. M. Harrison . : ASS, 0,9 40 0 O 
J. W. Harrison, Lincoln 2 ndco ec Ouno 20, .0' +0 
H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln . . 448 19 oO 48 19 oO 
Exors. OF W. WRIGHT, Lincoln 
(accepted ) : ‘ : , AZT LOO 72404 O 
Chas. Robinson, Lincoln AZ le Omro Gi O70 
J. B. Harrison & Robinson, Lincoln 419 oO o 65, On O 
LIVERPOOL. 
For Building Goods Depét and Offices, Victoria Street, 


Liverpool, for the London and North-Western Railway 
Company. 
E. GABBUTT, Liverpool (accepted). 


LONDON. 


For Erection of a Warehouse, Kingsland Road, for Messrs. 


Batey & Co., Limited, London. Messrs. HAMMACK & 


LAMBERT, Architects. 


Drew & Cadman fil 02 a OmLO 
D. King & Son. » 11775 Oe O 
Williams & Son 5 1793510 10 
Holliday & Greenwood 1,677, 0 Oo 
Ivory gee. : 5 1.598 Oo oO 
J. H. JOHNSON} (accepted ) 1,593 0 O 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


WILMOS. 


SS SOO eeeererere=<=< Soo LL =n 
CONTRACTORS TO H.M. IMENT. (<i 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, &c. Is 
oO admitted to be the best ever put before the 
Tr Public. 

IN U 
O 


LEGGOTT'S PATENT ADJUST 


Can be adapted to any kind 
of window. Size and height of 
U S window no object. 


From 4/3 each. 


if YO) oN le 
Sells ASEM SS RTT MTN Hills 
an 

eee 

DESIGNS CAREFULLY WORKED OUT 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


HOLBOcN. LONDON, 


GLASGOW 3 


34a Albert Embankment, 
LAMBETH, §.E. $ T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 


ENT. 


TN 


The WILMOS is worked 
with a rod or endless cord. 
It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either 
top or bottom, inwards or 
outwards; no cuttingaway 
N&% of frame required. When 
SY worked witha rodis most {if 
efficient for Public Buildings, as the key can be 
loose. For Price Lists, Illustrations, and Testi- 
monials, write as below. 
For Continuous and other Lights, Estimates given. Be 


TESTIMONIAL. 
BanGcor, N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. - 
srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s ~ileis sdjustments for 
various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top parts of windows, and in every case 
hey gave satisfaction. 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are 


Hi] yuite simple and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other t at I have seen or 


ised for the above-mentione’ purposes. —I remain, yours obediently, é4 £ 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. : R. DAVIES, Architect. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 


WwW. &R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and 


| 
[ Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 


Ww C.3 
SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—' SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


CARTER, J OHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER, 


31 Victoria Buildings, 
Victoria Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


AGENTS :— 


6 THE ARCHITECT. 
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ESUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —continued. 
For Street Cleaning, Removal of Snow, and General Sanitary 
Works during 12 months, for the Holborn Board of Works. 
Mr. L. H. Isaacs, C.E., Surveyor. 


G. Felton . - ; £4,250" 0.0 
A. Walker. é : : : ; "45000 0. 0 
F. French . A . : : : : 3,848 o Oo 
C. Abbott & Sons. : ; : : 3.750).0 10 
W. E. Stevens . . . ; ° 3,750 10.710 
E, Heard . 3,650 © 0 
H. Crane . : : 3550 0 O 
F, A. Jackson & Son* ; 3,345°> 00/70 
W. StuBBs, Lambeth (accepted ) RAP ©) 
W. J. Williamson . : 3,244.00 


* Removal of snow not included. Extra, 1s. 6d. per load. 
For Parish Room, &c., Penge, S.E., for Rev. D. McAnally. 
Mr. HARoLD A. KINDER, Architect, Suffolk House, 
Lawrence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, E.C. Quan- 
tities by Mr. Alfred Howard, 6 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 


Street, E.C. 
J. & S. Bowyer . £25305 2040 
Eustace & Son . ce CATA 13,7) 
J. & C. Bowyer. 2,013 +0740 
J. Woodward 1,996 0 Oo 
W. Fox : 17070) 0-80 
J. Hollingsworth 1,947 0 O 
Bunting . : 13075 <7 
H. R. Ockenden 13925 *0 Xo 
T. Wootton 1,047 20 3 
T. Batchelor 15825 20 0 


For Fire-hose and Appliances for new Wards of Infirmary, 
Wandsworth and Claphain. 


Wenham & Waters pit, 200 4-0 
Shand & Mason . ; , 3 : $ 219 I0 O 
J. Morris & Sons, Southwark (supplying only) 154. 0-0 


For Decorations at No. 25 Nevern Square, South Kensington. 
Messrs. MORLEY & LETTS, Architects, 185 Earl’s Court 
Road, S.W. 

TOTEN & Sons, Gloucester Road (accepted) . £208 0 o 


For Heating and Ventilation at Ladies’ Annexe, Earl’s Court 
Turkish Baths, South Kensington. Messrs. MORLEY & 
LETTS, Architects, 185 Earl’s Court Road, S.W. 


i LONDON—continued. 
For Building a Reading-room and other Works at the Free 
Public Library, Fulham. Mr. JOHN G. HALL, Architect. 
Quantities by Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle. 


R. Edwards & Co. . é : £3,779 O23 
S. Knight . ; : é , . 250 FOREGO 
Scharien & Co.. 2,083" 0 50 
F. R. Tozer 2,056 "OMG 
W. H. Smith 2,049 0 O 
M. Macey & Sons 2,878 0 oO 
PARP T urtlet \\ .. é 2,870 0 O 
L. Whitehead (doo /ate) 2,820 0 O 
W. A. Rhodes . 2,790 0 O 
C. Humphreys . 257.35). O8LO 
A. Brickell ‘ 2,720, 0/70 
F. & F. H. Higgs 2,686 o oO 
J.T. Chappell . 2,648 0 oO 
B. E. Nightingale 2,588 o oO 
W. H. Ashfold . 2,495 0 O 
R. & B. Parker. : 2,493 (OO 
C. WALL (accepted) . 2,484 0 O 
J. Stephenson (00 date) b oY, ASG ND O 
For Wood Paving (4,735 yards) in King’s Road, between 


Stanley Bridge and Waterford Road, Fulham. Mr. 


J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor, Walham Green, S.W. 


Coat, Hammersmith . : «14, 2,000 seat 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington. « 2,047 2C.aao 
A. James, Kew Bridge 2,030 0 O 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster 2,015 0 © 
Brickell, Fulham d : 1,953 10: 0 
Muldoon Bros., Wandsworth 1,940 0 oO 
Biggs & Co., Birmingham 1,940 0 O 
Turner & Sons, Chelsea 1,890 0 O 
Treherne & Co., Battersea ‘ ; : 1,854 0 0 
IMPROVED WOOD PAVING Co. (accepied ) 1,794. 9 °0 


For Construction of a Roof, &c., over the Premises in the rear 
of No. 21 Gloucester Street, Clerkenwell, for Mr. William 
Henry Musgrave. Mr. WILLIAM A. BuRR, M.S.A, Archi- 
tect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


CONSTANTINE & Sons, Manchester (accefted)*. £75 0 oO 
* Exclusive of Brickwork. 


Hunt . 3 «ESI Ol es 
Barton ; 5254016 
Larke & Son : 407 10 O 
Leslie & Knight . : : 368 15 6 
STEVENS BROS. (accepted) . 320 10 O 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 


Bits OF QuanTITIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
- Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrrriricaTs Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TaBres, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St.. Iondon, 
WHOLESALE AND RE 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous 


&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE = WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limd. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 
See RE 
OLUME XXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST., 


LONDON, 


S.E 


o> C. 


IMRAY'S & 
PATENT AY 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


FH SSSSSSSTSCSOSCOSSSSCSCSSSSH SSE SHVSOSSSCOS 


SIMPLEX TEAD 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, + * * * * * * * 

*x****«**« SKYLIGHTS & 

Sy HORTICULTURAL WORK, 

No Special Contract Required, : 

NO Zinc, IRON, oR Putty USEp. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


err ptr. 


GROVER & Co. (ximiteo), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
(LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


+ # * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * # 
CLOSES LOS OSCVSSOCSH SSC SCO SCOOVSOCOCOOCEOHO 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


_ Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &o., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


P Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


JENKS & WOOD 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
JOHN BOARD &CO,, 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
\ PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 

}\ (bs..to the 14 in. by 14 in., and 

is guaranteed to pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 

3/ Natural Portland, Bath, 

and Roman Cements. 


R EOS, HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
MahiallAdiatas (Lump and Ground). 
Plaster of raric, nvene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, seae BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD DUNBALL.” 


Remington Standard Type-Writer 


== 


The King of Type-writers; the most rapid and most durable 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Gover=~ 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers, 
and ‘*‘ All sorts and conditions of men.”’ 


Apply for Price List and Particulars to Sole London Office, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
LOO Gracechurch Sireet, B.C. 


“PD EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT: 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C 


| 
| 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 
For Alterations, Repairs, Decorations, and Sanitary Work at 


LONG DITTON. 


St. Anne’s Home, Streatham Hill, for the Guardians of the HOF preston oiglorge eee ee ene eee pea: 

nak of St. Pancras. Mr. H. H. BRIDGMAN, F.R.1.B.A., LAMBERT, IReenitecte: , ee 
R. ne ae Williams & Son ee SO O 
Penna Fotheringham . ee . : tags ’ Meteo 
Pea son wm he 5G |  F. PETERS (accepted) 855 0 O 
E. Proctor 3 POR oy 
Candler & Son . 21205 One NELSON (LANCS.). 

E. C. Ackerman . 2,114 © O| For Kerbing, Channelling, Paving, and Flagging the Market 
ee & Son . . 2,087 0 0 Site (2,300 square yards), for the Nelson, Local Board. 
GC. pee 8 . 1,965 0 Oo Mr. DENT, Surveyor. 

, : AS ING H. Smith, Nelson 852 4 0 
- = pete 1,801 © ©] W, Hannett, Ashton-on-Mersey . Ae 8 2 
] oe ckenden 1,799 9 0 G. Hodson, Burnley POUe Sed 
J a : ; 1,682 0 oO J. Moxham, Preston oh ime 
Ape & Son . : : ; : 1,497 0 O B. Woodhead, Bury 749 5 8 
Wall ee i) Seid Sa BS 1,372 © O| J, Wadge, Fulledge 746 8 I 
ws Lill. 1,317 90 0 M. Hawley, Nelson 743 8 8 
Wa Rhod : 1,305 09 O| W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool | 720,115. 0 

ee. al ol eo IRELAND & HURLEY, Liverpool (accepted) Oz oe 4 
F. R. Mayo 1,247, .OnnO 
Neave & Neave 1,239 9 0 
W. Dudley 1233-4 oh 5 NORTH WICH. 

' C, Foxley . ; 1,212 0 o| For Wrought-Iron Fencing, &c. (337 yards), fixed Complete to 
Newton & Idle. 1,209 0 0 Surround the Cote Brook Springs, near Tarporley, for the 
Richards 1,202 0 Oo Northwich Local Board. Mr. H. BANCROFT, Engineer, 
C. Willmott 1.ti4 0°06 83 Mosley Street, Manchester. » 

SCHARIEN & Co. (accepted) TOTO" TO 20 W. T. Williams & Son, Birkenhead £355 19 Oo 
E. F. Henderson 1,016 16 o J. & R. Crossdale, Colne ‘ 208 17 6 

For Laundry Fittings, Caokine Appataties Hot water Supply, J. Jones, Manchester . 204 3 09 

and Engineer’s Work generally at the above, forming a sepa- J. Jacques, Manchester . 197 6 0 

rate Contract. Mr. H. H. BRIDGMAN, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. | J. Pickthall & Sons, Merthyr Tydfil 193 15 4 
Rosser & Russell ; £468 ome) J. Cunliffe & Co., Pendleton 188 9 oO 
MAY BROs. (accepted ) 463 10 oO I, Pimblott, Northwich io 2 fl 

For Office Fittings at St. George’s House, Eastcheap, for MBN rigs oe i. Ew ae uv 6 

Messrs. Isaacs & Son. Mr. WILLIAM A. BuRR, M.S.A,, Hill ae Siaith Baer a 2 8 

Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. Bayliss Jones & Bayliss ee aa 6 
SMITH & Co. (accepted ) . £297 0 0 Johnson Bros. & Co., Walsall 170 9 8 

For Shop Fittings at Fitzjohn’s Parade Hampstead, for Messrs. C. Wood, Tarporley 166 1 6 

Welford & Sons. Mr. WILLIAM A. BuRR, M.S.A., Archi- EaGe}. Keay, West Bromwich LO3ee 3h. 0 

tect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. J. Heywood, Waterford : L501 Oen0 
SMITH & Co. (accepted) e120 07 0 J. Dopp, Winsford ees 144 14 6 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
; 1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 

FREE T0 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for ‘Suzvuyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


* - h made in 

oroug . 

Cure for RAP marr all colours 

Damp Walls and 
and vis colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


PRICE LIST. 


Wa UMe XXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT, handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 128. 6d.—‘Iflice: 175 Strand, W.C, 


HAINES & CO. 
(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 

49 Bread Street, Cannon Street, 

A large collection of ee 
Goods always kept in Stock, LO i ) 0 Ny 
from which Orders can be 
Supplied. 

LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 
DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 
Raised Flocks. Borders and 
Friezes. 

THE 
COMPANY. 
BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 

GEORGE DAVENPORT, 
The Resident Personal Manager. 

PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 

WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOKES. 

Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 

in every class of Building. 

The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions, 

AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 
AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS 
Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 
AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED °1878. 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FINSBURY SQUARE, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 


Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & COS PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lis. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 
Be ARCHITECTURE, LONDON. ie : 


Siacka, BROWNLOW'S 
amaze, FILTERS, 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO ORDER. 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &e- 


| WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eee ee 
NEWPORT. RHOS. 
For Construction of Loading Stage at Rhoswen Wharf, for | For Building House and Shop, Rhosllanerchrugog,, Ruabon, 
Messrs. Fry, Holman & Fry, Cardiff. North Wales. Mr. JOHN Morrison, Architect, Wrexham, 
W. Gradwell’s executors, Newport and Barrow-in-Furness. J. Williams, Treftynant, Ruabon : . . AS 2 s 
For Construction of Loading Stage at Liverpool Wharf, New- Jenkins & le es Ruabon. + + 565 oie 
ort, for Messrs. R. Gilchrist & Co., Liverpool. H. A. Jones, Wrexham. |, a ee 
w. Gradwell’s executors, Newport and Barrow-in-Furness. j Ce nt Ahr ne : : ; x 5 0 0 
#) ’ : 
PLYMOUTH. J. W. GRIFFITHS, Rhos, Ruabon (accepted) . 346 0 0 
For Reconstruction of Sewer, Cremyll Street, Stonehouse. Mr. SOUTHPORT. 
J. L. Hopes, C.E., 28 Courtenay Street, i pee For Supply of Cast-iron Sink Boxes Gee with heal oe 
J. Taylor, Stonehouse . ans Bene as a Hinged Covers, weighing 30 lbs. each complete. - 
W. Trevena, Plymouth Fh neh an) BOs W. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor, Southport. 
Shaddock Bros., Plymouth . ; ; ‘ a et76%19140 G. Chatton, Little Lever : ; : : £30 0 0 
J. Parsons, Plymouth . ; : ? 5 - ©8502 07p0 J. Smethurst, Warrington. ; ; 4 yo osae 
PRESTATYN. B. R. Isaac, Liverpool . . : - . a 2] 10 
For Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Cottages at Prestatyn, Worcester Foundry . . . . : : ob - 6 
North Wales, for Mr. A. W. Jones. Mr. J. H. BurTON,| Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co, London. + - 5 a . 
Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. R, G. Brook & Co., St, Helens . + | Vauiap : 
W, Williams, Rhyl © © |). gg _ £918 o of| . Thé Douglas Forge, Wigan. . + Ame 
W. Thornton & Sons, Liverpool . : ; S808 50a Thorncliffe Ironworks, Liverpool . : . - 24 Z ° 
John Williams, Buckley +. . . . . 835 0 of J. M‘Crossan, Liverpool gw é : 
James Downham, Tranmere .- »  «- »* 810 19 3; «J-.Bal Ormskirk . .30) <5 ne ae 
Joseph Williams, Rhyl , : ; 3 ; 789 00 Foster Brothers & Co., Preston . : . deat, E 
John Mayers, Chester . é : : : see PILLS, BO R. Iddon, Southport. : eT. : : 4 ie x 
Allen Holmes, Ashton-under-Lyne .. Hey emnee) S.-Rovyland, Wigan <3. ee are : 
Jones & Roberts, Rhyl : ks : } 5720.50 0 D. PARSONS & SONS, Pensnett (accepted) . apm i) 
Griffiths Eames, Prestatyn . , : 510695 10-20 : ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
J. S. Jones, Rhyl . : : : . ; 6907 °07Fo: tor ae Se ule e se Sera a ae phe oe 
David Griffiths, Rhyl . : : ; ‘ si 625540 260 otel, St. Leonards-on-Sea. essrs. ’ 
Gee: WRIGHT, Kelsall (accepted ) . ; : Rae Io oO Architects. Quantities supplied. 
Harrison & Spooner, London . : . . £5,867 9 0 
: READIN ; D. Snow, Hastings : : ; ‘ . 4,020 0 6 
For Building Corn Stores for Mr. W. Parsons, Reading. ene ame that ait 
etnon des oo8 cad ipee ve2A44 050 Phillips Bros., Hastings . : F - - 4,590. Ong 
SEAFORD. C. & E. Harman, Hastings . : : - 4,447 0 0 
For Alterations to Town Hall, Seaford, Sussex. Mr. W. W. Rodda Bros., Hastings . A : : - 4,375 9 9 
TURNER, Surveyor, Seaford. H. Cruttenden, Hastings . , 5 . - 4,213 0 0 
Fears & Son . : ‘ ‘ : : : 17019, 50 Eldridge & Son, Hastings ‘ : 5 . 4,200 15 oO 
P. Morling . : eh: Uy cal), eee tis Oike Hughes, Hastings . i ee “ 2 5 ds hy2OO OS 
C. Banks 3 : 4 : : p : el e750 Salter, Hastings ; ‘ : ” ‘ «y245103, 50 ae 
Morling Bros. : A ‘ ‘ d ; . 12 5 0! Eldridge & Cruttenden, Hastings . ‘ ~) hgh ZO ae 
A. Burgess. 2° 6s anu Meena, Seti ie lY OR Ol Bea item reastines . ) a! 9 1) pe nies hee 
W. Wilkinson : 5 : ‘ ‘ . Ss EIndsrO Taylor Bros., Hastings . i ; : <,3;979 Oe 
G. BAKER (accepted) . i 2 : : ets 7aO P. Jenkins, Hastings : : , : - 3595 0 0 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE, 


The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
‘“PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Bcenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. . 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 
It lasts as long as the wood itself. It will keep any length of time. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. | _ 4 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


It prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. Any one can avply it. 
It os not crack, peel, or rub oft. One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
from Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street From 8. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
Manchester: D 2 Q 2 , All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. ‘ 
chester: December 2%, 1887. DraR SiRs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 


— . . Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
DEAR SIRS,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | that both your" Aquol”” Paint, and also your “Pyrodene” Fireproof Paint, have given great 


for the Roy i ibiti c : satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
yal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjecte d to an almog 
‘ropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in co 
To M Griffith Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE. ee as tie +orP * when applied, and appease quite uilatected: by "the wae ne exposure. 
oO essrs, GTl s ‘ e consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours tru 
ths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. < B; C, LOWE'& SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


STONEHAVEN. 
For Construction of Fireclay Sewers, with Manholes, Flushing 
Tanks, &c., for the Fetteresso Local Authority. Messrs. 
JENKINS & MarR, C.E., 16 ae Street, Aberdeen. 


W. Durward, Putlethen £1,000 3 3 
A. Leith, Aberdeen . i coy 718 4 0 
R. Fraser, Inverness ‘ F : 678 8 2 
Gall & Walker, Aberdeen 659 9 5 
Thansen Bros., Dundee 617 18 4 
A. Clark, Dundee 609 18 9 
R. Gair, "Aberdeen 596 3 8 
R. Marshall, Aberdeen 596 oO 1 
R. Mackay, Aberdeen 589 18 o 
A. Mann, Dundee : YR Vk oi) 
*A. MATHIESON, Dundee 566 17 7 
J. Middleton, Stonehaven 566 7 5 


* Accepted at £558 ‘6s. vd. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
For Painting and Decorative Works at the Congregational 
Church, Weston-super-Mare. Messrs. LINGEN BARKER 
& Cross, Architects. 


ake by Se aS -£195 0 O 

Poole . 1 Op OmnO 

W. R. Palmer 134 I0 Oo 

T. PALMER & SON (accepted ) Pani Goes 
WAKEFIELD. 


For Residence, St. John’s. 


Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, Architect, 
Wakefield. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Flower Bros., excavating, brick and stonework . £347 8 6 
John Loyd, carpenter and joiner . : ESSE LOueO 
Fred. Mosley, plumbing, glazing, ironwork, gas 

and bells . : : : 100, (0:40 
Charles Driver, plastering ; 40m OO 
C. F. Rycroft, slating . ZI aC 
Thomas Naylor, painting ifoy Way Me: 


For Rebuilding Part of the Albion Mills, Ings Road, Wake- 
field, after a Fire. Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, Architect. 

N. Ibbotson, carpenter and joiner . £282 10 oO 

J. & G. Summers, excavating, brick and stone- 


work. ; 215000770 
GF. Rycroft, slating é 68 Io oO 
Fred. Mosley, plumbing, glazing, ‘ironwork . 66 0 oO 
Charles Turner & Sons, painting ty GO 


For Infectious Hospital, &c., Carr Gate, for the Rural Sanitary 
Authority, Wakefield Union. Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, 
Architect. 


William Johnson, Maningham . £3,100 ome 
William Bissett & Sons, Sheffield 2,920 0 O 
Kirk, Knight & Co.,Sleaford . .  . 2,869 4 6 
William Ives & Co., Shipley ’ 2,828 14 0 
Walter Binns, Bradford 2,749 13 3 
John Schofield, Dewsbury 2,676 9 3 
Jackson Bros., "Goole : 2,199 10 O 
John Hall, Thorp & Son, Leeds Za 15 fab Os SO 
J. &G. Summers, Wakefield 2,134 fore, 
J. S. Flower Bros., Wakefield . 2,075.59 .9 


Seventy-nine separate trade Tenders were also received. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE second annual convention of the National Association 
of Builders met at Cincinnati on Tuesday, February 7, the pro- 
ceedings lasting for three days. 

WE have to record that the letters for allotment of shares 
in the Clamond Incandescent Gas Light Company, Limited, 
have been posted. 

THE Leamington Pump Room Committee have, it is stated, 
decided by a majority of one in favour of a new swimming 
bath being provided. If the project is carried out, the bath, 
which is to be 110 feet long and 4o feet widé will be con- 
structed at the rear of the present buildings. The estimated 
outlay is 2,500/. 

PLYMOUTH, Stonehouse, Devonport, and District Master 
Builders’ Association held its third annual banquet at Routly’s 
Farley Hotel, Plymouth, on Saturday, Mr. John Reed pre- 
siding. Toasts were proposed from the chair, and by Messrs. 
R. Sale, T. Harley, A. R. Debnam, H. Blackall, and A. Leth- 
bridge, and responses were made by the chairman (Mr. Reed), 
and Messrs. A. Lethbridge (vice- chair), Percys <1. Pearce 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘ Adamanta”’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
Street, London. 


TH BATH STONE FIRMS, L0. 


Head Offices: 


Denice.) “OOLITE, BATH.” 
London Office, ‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” 


THE BATH 
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JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, ** 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


QUARRIES. 
BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 


Isaac Sumsion. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, mloniia 


BAT Fi. 


LONDON DEPOTS. 


Paddington. 


L. & 8. W. R. Station, 
Wine Elms. 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 


Limited. 
S. R. Noble. 


UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 


PROMPT DISPATCH, 


(Registered 


Design.) 


Works, 


IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Suitable for Architectural Purposes. 


Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the Patentees E 
and Sole Manufacturers, 


am Moulding 


BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 


G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 


SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
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(association solicitor), W. Lapthorne (treasurer), F. J. Piper 
(secretary), S. Hawken, W. Hodge (association architect), 
H. Whitfield, and G. V. Keast. Kindly reference was made to 
the indisposition of the president (Mr. J. Taylor) and the death 
of Mr. Samuel Clark. 

Mr. JOHNSON, the London agent for Mr. J. C. Edwards, 
the Terra-cotta Works, Ruabon, has found it necessary, in con- 
sequence of the large increase of the London business, to take 
more extensive offices, and has consequently removed from 24 
Charing Cross to Argyll Chambers, 86 & 87 Strand, W.C. 

THE extensive buildings for the new workhouse infirmary, 
Birmingham, which are now being erected from the designs of 
Mr. W. H. Ward, architect, of Birmingham, at a cost of 
60,000/,, are being warmed and ventilated throughout by means 
of 58 of the patent Manchester warm-air stoves, two in each 
ward. The wards are 90 feet long, and of proportionate width. 
The whole of the stoves have been manufactured and supplied 
by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of St. Gabriel’s Works, Manchester. 

IRON-FOUNDING industry has undergone a considerable ex- 
tension in Stirlingshire by the erection of a new foundry at 
Larbert, while a second work of a similar kind will shortly be 
completed within a few yards of the former. The new foundry 
which has just been started will be known as Torwood 
Foundry, the proprietors of which are Messrs. Jones & Camp- 
bell. The buildings are large and completely fitted. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Improvements in Hinges.—-Among the many recent 
patented improvements is that of a silent rising spring butt ; 
it is well known that the ordinary rising spring butt closes the 
door with a bang, and many futile schemes have been devised 
to prevent it. Mr. Robert Adams has now effectually over- 
come this difficulty and produced a rising spring butt that 
closes the door with absolute silence, and can also be regulated 
to any desired speed. It can be fixed by an ordinary work- 
man much easier than those in present use, for it is well known 
that those hitherto used are often broken in fixing, besides 
which, there is considerable danger to the workman’s hands 
attending that operation. As the hinges must be opened and 
held open by some means for that purpose, sometimes they 
suddenly close with serious consequences. In fixing Mr. 
Robert Adams’s new patent silent spring butt, it can be set 


open while being fixed by turning the regulating set screw 
fully home, and, until released, the spring cannot possibly close, 
therefore all danger is effectually removed and speedy fixing 
attainable. These silent spring butts are not only the most 
suitable for public-house doors, but also for doors of private 
houses, where it is desirable to raise the door to clear carpets, 
&c. The hinge is strongly made and capable of standing hard 
wear and tear through the very important fact that all internal 
parts work in oil, which is enclosed in a vertically fixed brass 
case. Its admirable working bespeaks a large demand for this 
new hinge. 


WROUGHT-IRON. 


THE fourth lecture on wrought-iron was delivered by Mr. 
Thomas Turner in the Chemistry Lecture Theatre of Mason 
College on Thursday week. In treating of the modern pud- 
dling process, the lecturer said that the bottom, sides, and 
bridges of the furnace were now generally constructed of cast- 
iron, and are protected from the direct action of the high 
temperature by covering with fettling or firebrick. The bridges 
and bottom of the furnace are cooled in order to protect the 
cast-iron and save fettling. Attempts have been made to cool 
the bottom plates by circulating water underneath them, but 
this practice has been abandoned in favour of air-cooling. If 
this is to be efficient the under part of the furnace must be kept 
as free from rubbish as possible, and free access of air pro- 
vided for. The bridges are often cooled by circulating water 
inside the iron castings, but air-cooling is frequently preferred. 
The breast-plate is also often water-cooled, and it is claimed that 
this protects the plate itself, improves the iron somewhat by 
keeping the fettling near the plate in good condition and is 
much more comfortable for the workman. Water-doors are 
occasionally used for similar reasons. Many attempts have 
been made to employ forced draught in the puddling-furnace, 
but the beneat has seldom been proportionate to the extra out- 
lay. A good draught from a stack is generally preferred, and 
if slack or other common fuel is used, plenty of grate room is 
necessary. The fettling used varies somewhat, according to 
the quality of iron to be produced, and also with the neighbour- 
hood in which the operation is conducted. In this district it is 
common when starting a new furnace to cover the cast-iron 
bottom plates with two inches of good mill scale, and work a 
scrap ball on this so as to produce a good hard smooth bottom, 

Round the sides of the 


consisting practically of oxide of iron. 


GREGSON’S 


GREGSON’sS 


 PERFECTUM DOWN SPOUTS 


The above can be had from the Patentee, : 


17 BATH STREET, BOLTON, Lancashire ; 
Also from the principal Ironmongers and Lead Merchants 
throughout the country. 


See Illustrated Advertisement first week in each month. 


SEPARATE PATENT HANGER. 


it 
i 


For Bolting to any other make of Pipe, 
to project them from the Wall. 


THE AOLUS WATERSPRAY 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATES. 


GREEN SLATES from the MOSS RIGG QUARRIES, TILBERTHWAITE, CONISTON. 
BLUE SLATES from the STONE DYKES and WHINNY HOW QUARRIES, near ULVERSTON. 
PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
Che WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATE CO., Lim., 
HORTON LANE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE :-20 BUCELIARSBURY: B.C. = 
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furnace is then charged the more refractory fettling, such as 
pottery mine, good ball furnace tap, or cinder from a mill fur- 
nace working either witha basic or an oxide bottom. A certain 
proportion of bulldog is also used, but this is more fusible, and 
is often applied ground to coarse powder; hammer-slag also is 
used as fettling, the object in using these two last materials 
being to glaze the more refractory fettling, and to obtain a 
sufficient bath of slag for the subsequent operation. The use 
of too much fusible material causes loss, owing to the produc- 
tion of a large amount of cinder ; though inferior iron is often 
improved in quality by such means. Too little hammer-slag 
or suitable fusible material, on the other hand, leads to a loss 
and inferior iron, as the puddler has to work until his iron has 
scoured sufficient off the sides of his furnace. This entails 
additional labour on the workman, uses extra fettling, and 
requires more scraps for repairing. It also gives a very hot 
furnace, and the cinder is then apt to leave the iron too freely 
when the metal comes to nature, and thus entails extra loss. 
To prevent the loss of iron which is carried away in the tap- 
cinder, the use of lime has often been recommended, and it has 
been applied with varying success. Lime is found often to 
render the iron red-short, but this is not due to any chemical 
_ action of the lime, as basic stetl is produced in converters 
lined with lime, and is not red-short. Probably the red-short- 
ness is due to small particles of the lime mixing with the finely- 
divided iron, and being ground to a dry powder during rolling 
or hammering. The powdered lime prevents welding, and thus 
produces red-shortness. To be successfully used, lime must be 
introduced in small quantity in fine powder, and gives best results 
with inferior irons, with hot working, and with much cinder. No 
very fixed rule can be laid down as to the best composition of 
pig-iron to be used for puddling. It is, however, certain that 
specially pure pigs are unsuited forthe puddling process, and also 
that very impure pigs are unsuitable. The most suitable com- 


position will depend to some extent on the class of iron which | 


is to be made; in all cases the impurities should bear a right pro- 
portion to the iron, so as to insure fluidity, and should also be 
proportioned to each other in such a way as to give regularity 
and rapidity. In an important paper on the valuation of pig- 
iron, Mr. A. E. Tucker suggests the following as a standard 
composition for puddling purposes :—Graphitic carbon 3°30, 


combined carbon 0°30, silicon 1°25, phosphorus I‘oo, manganese | 


0°50 per cent. The practical man depends chiefly upon the 
fracture of the pig in determining its value, but this is very 
often an erroneous guide, especially in forge irons, as very con- 


siderable variations in composition may occur, and not be 
recognised by the appearance of the fracture. This was 
illustrated by a large collection of specimens of pig-iron, lent 
for the occasion by Mr. Tucker, to each of which was attached 
a label, giving its exact chemical composition. In some cases 
practical men could, in such a collection, distinguish good from 
bad irons; but the specimens shown proved that in other cases 
these differences could only be detected by chemical analyses. 
The tap-cinder produced in the puddling furnace should be 
what is called a “ good welding cinder,” neither too thick nor 
too thin. Thick cinder in the latter part of the process is very 
apt to give “spilby” iron if rolled into plates or sheets, while 
when the cinder is too fluid it is generally silicious, and so does 
not allow of the proper removal of the phosphorus. Thin 
cinder also runs away from the “ young iron” too readily, and, 
by thus leaving the metal exposed to the furnace gases, waste 
results. By selecting pig-iron of suitable quality it is possible 
to produce one ton of puddled bar from 20 cwt. 2 qr. 214 lbs. of 
pig-iron, as recorded recently at a meeting of the South Staf- 
fordshire Institute of Iron and Steel Works Managers by Mr. 
Kirk, of Workington. This corresponds to a loss of only about 
3z per cent. of the pig-iron used. The usual practice in this 
district is about 22 cwt. of pig-iron, while in cases of very bad 
iron 31 cwt. has been used. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


THE Exeter Magistrates on Monday had an application for 
a temporary theatrical licence for the Royal Public Rooms, 
Exeter. Mr. Buckstone, late business manager at the Exeter 
Theatre, was the applicant, with Mr. Gardner, the lessee. 
Mr. Wills, architect, produced a plan of the building as altered, 
more particularly in the matter of exits, according to the recom- 
mendations at the last hearing. All the doors had been made 
to open outwards except the outer door of the main entrance, 
which was always fixed open during performances. Three-feet 
gangways were provided in the middle and at sides of the seats, 
An additional exit had been made at the stage end of the 
room by opening a window, but it came out that this exit led 
into an open yard with no egress except through the care- 
takers apartments, and the street could only be reached by 
going back through the rooms. The seating was for 615 
persons, and it was calculated the room could be emptied in 
from three to four minutes. The gas pipes were generally of 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Speciality. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
: Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 
The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr. 


TELEPHONE 


EQUITABLE 


PP" 


The Swinton 2. 


ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 


0 rl t 


“PIF 


(a on 


Telephones, 


ICHENHAUSER’S work:—“It is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculpture.” 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :—‘‘ Forms one of 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen,” 


Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 
Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, §c. 


CALL OR WRITE. 
J, IGHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST,,LONDON,W, 


OPPERMANN’S 


“EXCELSIOR” 
DYNAMOS. 


Awarded Prize Medal, 1884. 
CATALOGUES and ESTIMATES FREE. 


Electric Light Apparatus. 
L. OPPERMANN, 


Crown Works, 


\MHURST ROAD, HACKNEY. 


Telegrams—“ Opmann,” London. 


Of the highest practical 
efficiency, and suitable 
for all purposes, and 
specially as a means of 
communication between 
different parts of offices 
and large buildings, com- 
plete with Bells, &c. 

Sold outright, prices 
from £2 10s. to £6 per 
Instrument, for short or 
long distances respec- 
tively. 


ALL RIGHTS GUARANTEED. 


NO ROYALTIES. 


The Instrument may be seen and tested, and 
all particulars obtained, at the Offices of 
the Association, 


75 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Hast End), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES, 


WE are always prepared to execute Orders to 
any extent for these sound and fine Building 
Stones, either loaded in truck on rail at our 
own Quarries or delivered at any Railway 
Station or Port in the United Kingdom or 
Treland. 

Contracts entered into for the delivery of 
Cargoes in Ship or Barge at intervals of time 
to suit Builders, and the Blocks selected to suit 
the special requirements of Architects and the 
convenience of Contractors. 


Orders for single truck loads executed at a 
day’s notice. 


Prices quoted by return of post, and all 
letters to be addressed to 


-YOCKNEY & COMPANY 


(Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


February 1888. 


NOTE.—No connection with t e other 


Bath Stone Firms. 
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iron in the building. The gas for stage and auditorium came 
from one meter at the entrance. There was no hydrant in the 
building but one just outside in the London Square. The 
magistrates, after consultation, decided they were not justified 
by the facts before them in granting a license. 


THE SAFETY OF THEATRES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


A PAPER was read on Tuesday, at the meeting of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, by Mr. Walter Emden, upon “ Theatres 
and Public Buildings, and their arrangements for Public Safety.” 

Mr. Emden, in the course of his paper, gave a series of 
statistics concerning the burning of theatres, the loss of life in 
them, and the average life of such buildings themselves. 
Dealing next with the question of legislation in respect of 
theatres, he proceeded from the point of view that the whole 
of the power of dealing with them should be placed in the 
hands of a central authority, and that that central authority 
should have jurisdiction over the whole of the United Kingdom. 
At present the issue lay between the Home Secretary, as 
suggested by Mr. Dixon Hartland, M.P., and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. He, however, naturally decided in favour of 
the Secretary of State as being not only altogether above 
suspicion, but above any possible charge. Having thus dis- 
cussed the legal aspect of the question, in regard to which he 
already had a Bill drawn up and under the consideration of 
certain members of Parliament, Mr. Emden passed on to speak 
of the auditorium of atheatre. The essential thing there was, 
he said, first to have the place fireproof, and secondly, to let 
the audience know that there was no danger. He rendered a 
building thoroughly fireproof by constructing the whole of the 
interior of iron, faced on both sides with concrete of a special 
quality, which would not burst under the influence of heat, 
or allow the iron to become hot. In the matter of exits, 
his principle was that from every part of the house there 
should be two, neither connected with the other, nor with any 
other part of the theatre, and each as wide apart from the 
other in their respective parts of the building, as possible. If 
possible, also, they should be constructed leading direct to the 
street, although in many cases this could not be done. These 
were the methods of construction employed in Terry’s Theatre, 
the auditorium of which was practically fireproof. The crucial 
point, however, was the stage, where, of course, most fires 
originated. There he proposed to introduce the German plan, 


known as the Asphaleia system, and invented by Herr Kautsky, 
chief scene painter to the Imperial Court Theatre, Berlin. A 
model of the Asphaleia stage was recently exhibited at the 
Society of Arts in London. Already in Germany it had been 
introduced at Buda Pesth, at Halle, and in a modified form at 
several other theatres. Three main advantages were claimed 
for it: first, it was safer; second, it was easier in working ; 
third, it was cheaper than any form of stage yet invented. For 
safety, hydraulic machinery was used everywhere ; there was no 
sub-stage of wood, no flies, and no footlights. All the traps 
and slides were worked by hydraulic power, and by the same 
means the whole of the stage or any part or parts of it could 
be lifted or depressed by the mere turning of a tap. At the 
same time, the volume of water at command was a safeguard 
in the event of an outbreak of fire. The fireproof curtain, 
whether of iron or asbestos, could also be lowered by the turn- 
ing of a tap, and by the Asphaleia device such traps could be 
placed not only in different parts of the theatre, but, if thought 
desirable, in the street outside. The employment of the 
same machinery gave possibilities for scene shifting, and 
for scenic arrangement hitherto unattainable. Heavy set 
pieces such as the ship in “ L’Africaine,” could be put 
on in a few minutes, and effects of hill and valley, 
sea and shore, not possible under present methods, could 
also be shown. Referring, in conclusion, to the question 
of outlay, Mr. Emden admitted that the initial outlay for an 
Asphaleia stage was something more than for one of ordinary 
construction, but the unanimous testimony of German managers 
who had tried the system was that the ultimate expense was 
considerably less. It was less, in the first place, because the 
rate of insurance fell directly, the risk of fire being reduced to a 
minimum. It was less, again, because the expenses of working 
were also reduced at least 25 per cent. One man, for example, 
by moving a series of levers and stop-cocks, could control the 
whole of the movements on the floor of the stage. There 
could be no doubt, concluded Mr. Emden, that all interested in 
theatrical construction must consider these suggestions, and 
little doubt that some of them at least would be adopted. 

Mr. Grayson said the most important consideration was that 
of the staircases, and advocated the square model, without steps 
on the landing. 

Mr. George Behrend said the justices of Liverpool had 
taken great interest in this matter, and from a layman’s point of 
view he could only say that their principal object had been to 
divide theatres into two risks, to cut off the auditorium from 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


FOR THE LAST FOUR YEARS THE 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED (ZSTABLISHED 1870), 
Has offered every advantage in the way of advice and LARGE REDUCTIONS OF PREMIUM to Insurers who are 
desirous of fitting up their premises with this excellent system of Fire Extinction. 

Approved Sprinklers are absolutely watertight, but come into action when the heat rises to 
160° Fahr.; but to meet the requirements of buildings where very high temperatures prevail 
the fusible solder can be altered accordingly. Provision against frost can be made, and a gong 
at once indicates when a Sprinkler has gone off. 


Apply to HEAD OFFICE, Manchester; or LONDON OFFICE, 10 King William St., E.C. 
_ SS A SSS SS SSS ESTED 
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PAPERHANGINGS, 
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E. P. HOUSDON & CO., 


WHOLESALE PAPERHANGINGS — 
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the stage. The bench had had that in view wherever there was 
a possibility of getting something done, but, whilst taking every 
care for the safety of the public, they did not wish to put undue 
pressure on the managers of theatres to make alterations which 
some higher authority might soon afterwards compel them 
to undo. 

Mr. Jevons stated that after the fire in the Ring Theatre, 
Vienna, he called the attention of the bench to the great 
responsibility which lay upon them in granting these licenses, 
but it had given him great pleasure to find himself in accord 
with Mr. Emden’s ideas. 

Mr. Emden answered a number of questions put to him by 
members, and exhibited some recent improvements in applica- 
tion to theatres of both electric light and gas, as well as an 
improvement door, which, although unopenable from outside 
without a key, yielded to the slightest pressure from within. 
He was of opinion that two exits was the best safeguard 
against panic, and that staircases of 6 feet and more in width 
should be divided by a handrail. The stage carpenter should 
also be replaced by a competent engineer. 

The president, Mr. Kirby, in conclusion, disagreed with 
Mr. Emden’s proposals for central State supervision, and 
thought it preferable that the suggestions now being made 


- should be embodied by a Parliamentary Committee into a code 


of rules, to be enforced by local authorities. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


THE exhibition which is to be opened at the Crystal Palace on 
Monday next will be of interest to everybody, for every branch 
of art, science, and industry calls photography to its aid, and 
there is no home, from the palace to the cottage, which does 
not contain some specimen of this beautiful art, if only a picture 
of a delightful spot visited, or portraits of relatives or friends. 
The interest in the progress of photography is universal ; and 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition will be visited by many thousands 
anxious to see for themselves the great perfection to which the 
art has attained, and the varied purposes to which it is applied. 
Every evening there will be, in connection with the exhibition, 
free lantern slide entertainments, interspersed with music. 
Instantaneous photographs, genre pictures, statuary,'and lovely 
views taken in North Wales, Derbyshire, Scotland, the English 
and Irish lakes, Canada, New Zealand, &c., will be shown on a 
screen 30 feet in diameter, by means of a new optical lantern, 


specially constructed for this exhibition. The apparatus depart- 
ment will be most complete and comprehensive, showing all 
recent improvements and developments. Indeed, such a col- 
lection of apparatus has never before been exhibited. 


PERRY & CO. (LIMITED), 


THE report of the directors of Perry & Co. (Limited) states 
that the net profits of the year 1887, after writing off the fixed 
percentages for depreciation of leaseholds, buildings, plant, 
fixtures, and goodwill, and providing for all expenses, amounted 
to 22,6937. The available balance is 13,5247, and the directors 
propose to pay on March I on the preference shares a dividend 
of 25 per cent., making 5 per cent. for the year, and also on the 
same date on the ordinary shares a dividend of 7 per cent. for 
the six months, tax free, making, with the interim dividend 
paid, a total of 10 per cent. for the year, the same as that paid 
for the past four years. They also propose to carry 2,000/. to 
the reserve fund (raising it to 45,500/.), carrying forward 829/. 
In order to facilitate business in Germany the directors have 
purchased the business of their agent in Berlin, and are carry- 
ing on the trade under the style of Perry & Co., Limited 
(Filiale Berlin), while the company’s Amsterdam house has also 


opened a branch at the Hague, under the style of Perry & Co. 
(the Hague). 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN THE GITY. 


THE Street Committee of the City Commission of Sewers, to 
whom it was recently referred to further consider the proposed 
arrangement with the Anglo-American Brush Electric Light 
Corporation for lighting a district of the City by means of 
electricity, have submitted their report to the Commission. 
They state that the company have agreed to deposit 1,000/, 
to be forfeited in the event of their not commencing their work 
within six months from the signing of the contract or not com- 
pleting the installation by October, 1889, and, also, to the 
insertion of a clause that in the event of the Commission see- 
ing reason to terminate the contract for public lighting within 
the seven years, the company’s exclusive right of way for private 
lighting shall then cease. The district proposed to be lighted 
commences from the front of the Royal Exchange, and com- 
prises as much of the City as lies between the Poultry, Cheap- 
side, St. Paul’s, Ludgate Hill, and Fleet Street on the north, 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION. OPEN. 


| Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 
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f John Dalton Street, 


Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding 
Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 


Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, & 
Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 
New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 2 
Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 
Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London. 1883. g 
PER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;4 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


EXHIBITION, 
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Louvre Ventilator 


Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


2sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


HOT-WATER PIPES & COILS. 


“RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 


The most inexperienced can fix them, Soundness of Joint a certainty. KIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 


The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts 


Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches, Board 


Schools, Ho: ticultural Work, &c. 
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METAL KEYS, 


And by an 


Being “ Keyed” to Substracture vy 


Adhesive & Preservative Mastic 
Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, 


,GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 


a 


Makers of the] MPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT © DILS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &c. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


WALEBER & ALLIOTT (aie of GEARY ¢ WALKER), 
MANCHESTER. 
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and Queen Victoria Street and the Embankment on the south 
The contract for public lighting is to be for seven years, from 
October 31, 1889. The price for each arc lamp of 2,000-candle 
power is to be 262. per annum. The Commission propose to 
grant to the company so far as they are able and conditionally 
on the company, commencing and completing the publ 
lighting, the exclusive right of supplying private lighting during 
the same period. The license given for private lighting is to 
be subject to immediate termination if it is decided byjany 
Court of law that the Commission cannot legally grant ‘such 
powers, and in that event the company are to be at liberty to 
determine the contract as to public lighting by giving a month’s 
notice. The report will come before the Commission for dis- 
cussion on Tuesday next. 


A FIREPROOF CURTAIN FOR THEATRES.* 


I HAD the privilege of hearing a paper read here by Mr. 
Nevill on December 5 last on “Theatre Construction.” I 
furnished Mr. Nevill with a large drawing of a fireproof curtain 
(which curtain had been severely tested for more than two 
months in public) for dividing the stage from the auditorium 
in case of fire, thinking some slight description of it would have 
been given by the lecturer, possibly without any opinion as to 
its merits. Towards the close of the evening Mr. Nevill 
alluded to my curtain in a few words, but he also said :—“ The 
inventor knows little of the construction or requirements of a 
theatre.” It would not become me as a visitor to reply in 
similar words to Mr. Nevill. That has been done by Mr. 
Walter Emden, whose remarks appear in the Journal of 
December 8. 

Although the section I intend to allude to is more a question 
for an engineer than for an architect, still I shall be glad to be 
allowed to refer to it, viz., “The best means of instantly 
dividing the stage from the auditorium in case of fire.” Had 
it not been for Mr. Nevill’s remark on my apparent want of 
acquaintance with the subject, which I have studied for the 
past ten years, I should not trespass on your time now. But I 
may state I have been ignorant in very good company, my 
system having obtained the approval of, I should say, the 
highest living authority on fires, viz.. Mr. W. Swanton, the chief 


* A paper by Captain Heath, read at the meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on the 6th inst. 
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drops into a toothed wheel. 


officer of the London Salvage Corps, which, as you are aware, 
is connected with the Fire’Offices Committee, together with Mr. 
Bruce Hall, the ehief cngineer, and Mr. Baumer, the principal 
risk surveyor to the Commercial Union Fire Office, and who 
have officially reported on it, highly in its favour. I may also say 
that the oldest stage manager in the world,one who has had fifty- 
five years’ experience as stage manager in London theatres, nearly 
twenty years of them at Drury Lane, viz., Mr. Edward Stirling, 
has passed the highest encomium it was possible to pass on it, 
after having witnessed the fire test for one hour, viz. :—“ That 
it is admirably adapted to its purpose, instant in use, does not 
interfere with the business of the stage, and is calculated to 
largely increase the attendances in all parts of the house, when 
the fact of its presence is known, from the feeling of security it 
would give to the audience.” 

And if any authority could be higher on the tnechanism and 
requirements of a theatre, I have the emphatically-expressed 
opinion of the stage carpenter of “the” theatre—I mean, 
without expressing myself more fully, the theatre on the boards 
of which it is the ambition of every actor, whether English or 
American, to appear at some time in his career. This stage 
carpenter has also seen the curtain tested, carefully examined 
the mechanism, and says :—‘“ It lends itself to the business of 
the stage in an exceptional manner, occupying below the stage 
space which is of no other value. The ‘trap’ in the stage is 
perfectly practicable, and there is no overhead weight to fall on 
or be dreaded by the actors.” 

The description is shortly this :—Below the stage or the 
mezzanine floor a curtain of strong absorbent material is rolled, 
and passes under water before rising. Its top edge is laced to 
a light iron girder ; at the ends of this girder chains or wire 
ropes pass upwards over pulley-wheels, and terminate in a 
counterbalance weight. This is kept in place by a latch, which 
When this latch is moved out of 


the tooth of the wheel, the counterbalance weight immediately 


descends and raises the curtain wet. This can be effected from 
the “ prompt side,” or from any part of the house, or outside 
the house. An automatic arrangement is also provided in 
several places in the flies and grid, acting in the presence of 
fire only, by the melting of a string of gutta-percha, when the 
curtain immediately rises. Instantly on the curtain girder 
passing the proscenium opening, it strikes two twisted 
cams, one on each side, forming the upper extremities of two 
iron wings ; these at once close and grip the sides of the cur- 


' tain between their toothed edges and the back of the proscenium 


GRUNDYS PATENT 
WARM-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
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CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


DRaIN AND CHIMNEY CLEANSING MACHINES. 
DAVIDSON & HART’S 
PATENT 


PUSH-IN-SOCKET MACHINES 


These can be turned either right or left, pushed in or pulled 
out, without disconnecting themselves, as happens with the old | 


screw joint. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


H HART, 1SETTLES ST,, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E. 
To Contractors, Builders, and Others. 


TEMPORARY LIGHTING by ELECTRICITY 
for NIGHT SHIFTS. 


The Anglo-American Brush Electric 
Light Corporation, Lim., 


ARE PREPARED TO LET OUT ON HIRE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, 


CONSISTING OF 


Dynamos, Arc Lamps, and Conductors, 
ON MODERATE TERMS, 
Dependent upon number of Lights required and 
period of hire. 


ST 
FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY. TO SECRETARY, 


112 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, 
S.E. 


consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion. Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
S1z,._I have much pleasure in testitying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c,, JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


To Mr. Grundy. 


From ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, M.A., 
28 Montagu Square. London, 

Mr. Grundy,of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


Esq., Architect, 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, 8.E., 
September 1, 1887. 

_ DEAR MR. GRUNDY.—I value your apparatus very highly 

indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rev. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DFAR SIR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedrul is now much 
larger, the cost of firing is much less. 


To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road » London, 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TauBot, M.A., Withington, 
... Cheltenham, 

DEAR SiR,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London. 
Works: TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
Agent for Scotland, Seprimus HARPUR.SMITH, 
1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. 


| Address.'4 & 5 Great Turnstile, 
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| MEDICAL BATTERY CO. Limited, 
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NOWLEDCEisPOWER 


The seventh edition of an instructive and usefu 
ae fully explaining HOW MONEY Ii 
MADE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGI 
without liability or risk, is sent gratis and post free 01 
a piece Address—GEO. EVANS & Co.,*STOCE 
OKERS, GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON. EC 
Lo eee 


Roofs complete from 73d. per foot super. 


CREWE’S DRY GLAZING 


Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest yet introduced, 
For all kinds of Horticultural Structures, Warehouse 
Roofs, Sheds, Markets, Exhibition Buildings, &c., &c. 
H. T. CREWE, Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, 
London, 8.E. 


Vien & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 

Railway Station, for all vanieves es » tally to mult AS 
ected specia’ 

BATH STONE {*“ghecifications and Builders’ use. 


Address-YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. _— 
_Address—-YOCENEY & Co., Cohen 2 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer i 
To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Depariment, Admiralty, &c. q 
Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most La 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. 
‘olborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 
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wall, thus hermetically sealing the opening against the passage 
of air, smoke, or flame Simultaneously the girder opens an 
equilibrium valve, admitting water to a horizontal perforated 
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pipe over the curtain, keeping it wet so long as the fire lasts. 
For one hour and a quarter the curtain has been exposed to a 
fire which made the iron sides of the model stage red-hot and 


distorted. If the fuel could be supplied, it may be burnt for a 
month without injury. 

The curtain now in use has been tested as above more than 
twenty times, and is at this moment in condition equal to new. 
In fact, there is a picture of the Niagara Falls, painted in oil, by 
Mr. J. H. Hooper, on the front, or canvas -side of the curtain, 
which I mean to frame for my dining-room, after it has been 
sufficiently burnt. 

Now, with reference to cost. I am prepared to erect, 
maintain it, and furnish nightly or frequent inspection and trial 
without any payment, but will receive a rent for every perform- 
ance only, and that in proportion to the size of the house. I 
have calculated it at twelve lives or seats for a penny per night, 
and there is no charge for protecting property in the front of 
the house. I take it that this discussion is not for the purpose 
of airing theories or pet schemes which exist on paper only, but 
for getting at the truth and the ascertained facts in these 
matters. I make no reference to other schemes, only wishing 
them the success they merit, but would remark that I do not 
know of any other means of instantly dividing the stage of a 
theatre from the auditorium in case of fire which has been sub- 
mitted to the actual fire test as this has. But [ saw a paragraph 
in a northern paper that a theatrical lessee, having had a 
curtain fitted to his theatre, was now having a model made, 
which he intended to burn, and so ascertain if his curtain is 
reliable. He should reverse the operation. By my invitation, 
the principal officials of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
some of the leading architects and surveyors, the engineers of 
the Commissioners of Works at the Royal Courts of Justice 
and Houses of Parliament, the surveyors of the London Salvage 
Corps, Fire Offices Committee, and insurance offices, have 
seen and unanimously approved it, not only for theatres, but for 
separating the risks in business premises, instead of iron doors, 
which are comparatively obsolete. 

I shall be glad to burn my model and curtain before the 
Society, or any of its members, at any time by appointment. 
It is one-eighth the size of the proscenium of Drury Lane 
stage, and the capacity of the stage is about roo cubic feet. I 
think this matter to be the burning question of the day, pre- 
venting the loss of life and property in case of fires at theatres, 
and feel sure the Bill about to be laid before Parliament on this 
subject will deal almost exclusively with this point and with 
exits, and will not touch on either acoustics, arrangements for 
seating, lighting, or other things of which so much has been 
said and so little put into practice. 
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RITCHIE'’S 


NEW PATENT APPARATUS 
HEATING 
VENTILATING LARGE BUILDINGS BY GAS 


Requires no Flue or Chimney; is easily fitted at small cost, and is the 
most Economical method of obtaining Heat, the consumption of Gas 
being small for the heat given off. 

It is constructed on scientific principles, so that it does not give 
off any smoke or smell, and it is strong and durable, the principal 
parts being made of Copper. 


PRICK £8 8s. 


Further Particulars can be had of the Manufacturers, 


RITCHIE & CO. 


= Office and Show-room :—3 Crooked Lane, King William St., E.C. 
\ ‘ WORKS:—SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £75, 


FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING. 
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HARRINGTON’S 


PATENT 


TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 
THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS. 


“The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simple air, easy of management, and mel- 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. .. - 
Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887. — 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


J. HARRINGTON & CO., 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE is a brilliant essay by the late EpmMonp Axnout 
upon M. BaLtarD, in which he introduces an imaginary 
conversation between the architect and the shades of 
SEMIRAMIS, PERICLES, AUGUSTUS, and Francis I.—all of 
whom expended money right royally upon building. The 
subject discussed was the Parisian market, the Halles 
Centrales, of which M. BALTARD was the designer. At first 
the shades were disposed to object to the use of so much 
iron, glass, asphalte, indiarubber, and other undignified 
materials; but finally they recognised the merits of the 
market, and regretted their inability to have erected similar 
structures; for, as M. AsouT said, that vast piece of con- 
struction was light without being arid, uniform without 
monotony, simple without triviality, and, moreover, there 
was some analogy between the basement of the market and 
the cathedral of Cordova. But, with all their merits, the 
' Halles have no immunity against fire. One that occurred 
last week will make reparation necessary that cannot be 
carried out for less than 20,0007. With an efficient water 
supply the expense might have been nominal. It is remark- 
able that the ironwork resisted the flames more stoutly than 
the vaulting, which recalled Cordova to. M. Asout. There 
was an elaborate system of ventilation in the basement, 
which will be expensive to replace. Indeed, people 
believe that the fire was in some measure owing to the 
ventilation, since the end of a cigar or a lighted match may 
have entered through one of the openings and, coming in 
‘contact with one of the heaps of hampers, set it ablaze. 
For that reason it is anticipated that the Municipality will 
have to compensate the market-people for their losses, 


THE report upon the condition of the Royal Barracks 
in Dublin is a startling commentary upon the administration 
of the building department of the War Office. The building 
appears to be well adapted for drainage, as it stands rather 
high ; but, according to the report, a bed of gravel forms 
an obstacle to subsoil drainage. Assuming that statement 
to be exact, it was not impossible to overcome the difficulty, 
and at an earlier time to make the ground impervious. It 
may also have been necessary to put more buildings on the 
ground than were allowable, assuming soldiers’ lives to be of 
importance. But what excuse can be offered for permitting 
ld timber to remain in the floors, which absorbs water when 
washed and thus tends to maintain a dampatmosphere? No 
less culpable is the inadequacy of the ventilation in all parts of 
the Royal Barracks. The drainage from the enteric wards 
in the hospital is allowed to pass into the main sewer of the 
barracks, from which there are openings near the men’s 
quarters. The sanitary arrangements are also in a disgraceful 
state. All the evils have increased by neglect, and a very large 
sum of money must be expended if the Royal Barracks are 
to be ina habitable condition. It will be necessary to have 
a new drainage system, to remove all timber in a decayed 
condition, to introduce efficient ventilation and other sani- 
tary arrangements. But no expenditure will do more than 
mitigate an evil, unless many of the buildings are de- 
molished. One of the principal causes of the danger 
arises from crowding of a very large number of troops 
within a limited space. 


THE reception which was given to Lord LamincTon’s 
proposal about the remodelling of the Office of Works may 
be interpreted as an indication of the fate which awaits the 
Registration Bill. For if two architects of eminence would 
be in the way if found in that office, what can be said in 
favour of the proposition for putting young gentlemen in 
power over private buildings throughout the country, whose 
credentials are based not on eminence but on passing an 
€asy examination? Lord Lamincron found no friends on 
either side of the House of Lords. The real ground for 
@pposition to a proposal of the kind, which in itself is 
reasonable and deserving of adoption, was, however, not 
expressed by Lord HENNIKER or by Lord RosgEsEry, but 
by Lord GrimrHorre. When, as Sir EpMuND BECKETT, 
his lordship advised the Institute and architects in general 


to avoid an assumption of the title “artist,” it was put down 
to an inability to discriminate between architecture and 
building. But probably what was meant was that, as artists 
were generally supposed to produce works for their own 
gratification in the first place, and to think little about the 
wishes of imaginary purchasers, and as a work of art was 
held to be an “entire and perfect chrysolite ” any alteration 
was likely to be ruinous, it followed that clients were not 
likely to approve of a system of producing buildings which 
ignored their desires. Sir Henry Worron, in describing 
the qualities of architecture, placed commodiousness 
before firmness and delight, and in the arrangements 
of a building a client should be heard. Lord 
GRIMTHORPE pointed out on Monday that a different view 
of the duties of an architect was sometimes taken. When- 
ever an indictment against architects is raised, there are 
always materials for it in the official utterances at the 
Institute. Lord GrimrHorpE found no difficulty in over- 
coming the gravity of the House of Lords when he told 
their lordships about a speech of a President of the 
Institute, who, while not approving of the plans of the Law 
Courts, maintained that the duty of the British people was 
to submit to Mr. Srreer. It was not in that spirit Mr. 
STREET acted, for he altered and re-altered his design at 
the bidding of the Office of Works, and Sir Gitpert Scotr 
was so willing to adopt suggestions that he substituted an 
Italian for a Gothic design. Architects in general are, of 
course, ready to act upon the suggestions of a client as far 
as they are reasonable, and likely to lead to the client’s in- 
terests. They are judged however, not by their own acts, but 
by speeches and documents issuing from the Institute, which: 
drive people who are not disposed for unqualified submis- 
sion to erect their houses without the aid of architects. Mr. 
WATERHOUSE will, we hope, inaugurate a different kind of 
management. 


OnE of the pioneers of the movement for the improve- 
ment of fire-places was Mr. FREDERICK Epwarps, whose 
inventions and writings have done much towards the 
adoption of a tore scientific method of heating and 
ventilation. His father and grandfather laboured towards a 
similar end, and as is not unusual with pioneers, all suffered 
heavy losses. Five years ago Mr. Epwarps was compelled 
to give up business in Great Marlborough Street after he had 
conducted it for nearly forty years. As he was broken 
down by paralysis and other ills, Mr. Epwarps felt he was 
unfitted for the battle of life in London. He is now living 
in a humble cottage in the Isle of Wight, depending for! 
support upon an income of 25/. a year from the Metal’ 
Trades. It is proposed to raise a fund which will bea: 
tribute to Mr. Epwarps for his services to the public, and, 
may help him to bear his troubles more easily. About the: 
merits of the case there can be no question. The move-- 
ment, which has enriched many manufacturers and others, . 
received its first impulse from Mr. Epwarps and his family, 
who have been associated with ventilation and heating for 
acentury. Subscriptions will be received at the Capital 
and Counties Bank, Shanklin. 


New Forms of Declaration have been proposed by the 
Council of the Institute for Fellows and Associates. They 
are as follows :—1. I, the undersigned, ............... , being 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
do hereby declare that I have attained the age of thirty years, 
and have been engaged as principal for at least seven 
successive years in the practice of architecture ; and, in 
consideration of my having been so elected, I promise and 
agree that I will not accept any trade or other discounts, or 
illicit or surreptitious commissions or allowances, in connec- 
tion with any works the execution of which I may be 
engaged to superintend ; that, having read the Charters of 
Incorporation and by-laws of the said Royal Institute, I 
will be governed and bound thereby, and by any alteration, 
thereof which may hereafter be made, until I shall have ceased 
to be a Fellow ; and that, by every lawful means in my power,’ 
I will advance the interests and objects of the Royal Institute. 
2-f 1s. the. undersigned «.< fmeeecees , being elected an 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects, do 
hereby declare that I am engaged in the study (or practice) 
of architecture, and have attained the age of twenty-one. 
years ; and, in consideration, &c., as in the Fellow’s form. 


MIO 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


T T would be an advantage if in exhibitions like that of 
| the Imperial Art Society some clue could be given to 
the age of the artists. Dealers and other buyers are, we 
know, willing to invest in clever works if they are sure the 
authors are young, and critics, who are compelled to be 
without compassion, are sometimes disposed to take the 
will for the deed when they see a beginner doing his best. 
Now there are works of members of the Imperial Art 
Society exhibiting at the Dudley Gallery which, if produced 
by ladies and gentlemen who are no longer in their teens, are 
hardly worth notice. With so marked an absence of power, 
or of recognition of what is to be sought, the kindliest 
act would be to advise the producers to discredit all delusive 
influences and turn to a more fitting occupation. We admit 
that many of the drawings are offered at prices which sug- 
gest that the artist’s work is thrown in with the frame, but 
even on. terms so accommodating the pictures are not 
always desirable. 

A few artists have shown their good feeling towards the 
Society by sending works. Sir JoHN GILBERT is represented 
by one among his army of Standard Bearers. Mr. BIRKET 
Foster has a Bit of the Thames, which is as false in colour 
as any of the amateurs’ attempts around it, and two 
other drawings. Mr. Cart Haac has a brightly-coloured 
Bedawee. As in the Institute, Mr. JAMES Wess contributes 
the best of the landscapes. His ear Andenach has much 
of the Turneresque spirit, and his Of A/dborough is a noble 
sea-piece, but hung far too high for enjoyment. Mr. 
WALTER SEVERN, the president, would appear to have spent 
his holidays in the South of Ireland. He gives two coast 
scenes and two from Killarney, and he offers a far better 
notion of local colour than is to be found in the ool zn the 
Dargle, by Mr. .B. McGuinness, who is an Irish artist. 
Mr. Vartey has a striking view of the Pyramids of Ghizeh, 
or, rather, of the Nile in that district during inundation; 
but he is hardly so successful in the scene at Assouan. 
Mr. O’BRIEN, the president of the Canadian Academy of 
Arts, has three drawings of scenery in North’ America, 
which are welcome from their novelty. They are rather 
German in style, and somewhat scenic, but the vigour is 
manifest. 

Among other works worth attention are Mr. CuRNOCK’s 
Haymaking, Mr. F. W. Hayes’s arly Summer, Mr. 
Bennetr’s Thames Land, Mr. BRADLEY’s Windsor Castle, 
Mr. Morrisn’s ‘Moorland. Flood, Mr. FERcuson’s Western 
Glow, Mr. STEVENS’s Loch Awe, and all Mr. WAKE CooKk’s 
small drawings. 

FLAvuBERT, the French novelist, who was so fastidious in 
writing that a preposition in excess was enough to throw 
him into a fever, if he failed to observe the superfluity when 
correcting his proofs, once discussed the possibility of pro- 
ducing a really fine work in literature in which the words 
should be strung together as if they were pearls in a neck- 
lace, without any regard for their meaning when combined. 
The selection was to be guided by the artistic in preference 
to the logical sense. An English poet differs much from 
one born in France, and FLausert would have had-no 
difficulty in discovering that a good many examples of what 
he proposed were to be found in our literature. FLAUBERT 
himself could hardly excel the phrases which are imitated 
in the “ meandering ocean” and “ billowy ecstasy of woe” 
of the humourist, and other attempts to make the sense of 
hearing passionate. The pictures by the late ADOLPHE 
MonvTIceLri in Messrs, DowDEswELL’s Gallery might bé 
considered as corresponding with FLAUBERT’s idea, Accord- 
ing to some authorities, colour is more important than 
form in painting; but MonriceLLi was the first artist 
who carried out the principle ‘to its fullest extent. 
We could fancy him preferring the wrong side of 
a piece of carpet. ‘When examined closely his pictures 
nearly resemble maps in relief, from the way they are 
loaded with pigments and the apparently haphazard manner 
in which the colours are united. But seen at a proper 
distance, one begins to make out the intention of: thé 
painter, although probably no two observers would corre- 
spond in their interpretation of it. In one sense Montt- 


CELLI was possessed of a-spirit that was akin to WATTEAU’S, 
and he seems to have thought that the finest things in the 
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world were picnics, gipsying, and fétes in*luminous land- 
scapes. His favourite subjects were Réunion au Bois, 


| Cavaliers et Dames, Dames et Cavaliers, L’Autel d’ Hymenée, 
La Visite du Cupidon, with fétes in gardens, fétes in fields, 


balcony and terrace scenes, banquets, réunions, invocations, 


and so forth. ‘There used to be glasses called after CLAUDE 
'LoRRAINE, which, when looked through, transformed the 
‘appearance of an ordinary landscape, and made an English 
scene, which to the naked eye resembled Holland, become 


quite Italian in richness and: depth of colour. Monti- 
CELLI might have had an aid of that kind. His landscapes, 
or rather his suggestions of landscapes, have a richness 
that is not to be found in any land of Europe. You can 
never tell what kind are the trees he introduces so lavishly. 
He is so much removed from reality and so compact of imagi- 
nation, it is fortunate that MonrTICELLI, with his: southern 
blood, was disposed to create a fairer world than the one he 
saw. If, with his peculiar talent, he painted something of a 
weird kind, and attempted to excite terror, everything 
that SaALvATOR produced would ‘be like a girl’s: sketch if 
compared with his unearthly scenes. It would be vain to 
assess the value of his work, for it stands alone. He was 
defiant of the venerated rules, and thereforé must be 
judged by his own. Those who believe in the omnipotence of 
colour, and in the necessity of sacrificing all things to it, 
can find it on MoNTICELLI’s canvases, in what we might 
call an ideal stute. For those who wish to acquire a taste, 
or an affectation of one, of a novel kind, an opportunity is 
offered. . BS as 
But, on the other ‘hand, we may suggest it is possible 
to have an excess of formlessness as of all good things. 
The old framers of esthetic laws, in days when nothing was’ 
known in colour beyond what Titian deigned to give, 
could not decide whether expression or colour was the-more’ 
preferable. They imagined some people possessed /’a7/ plus 
voluptueux than others, and when that was the case, men’ 
like Poussin and LE Brun were sure to be passed over. 
Indeed, NicHoLas Poussin considered that the seeking. 
after colour led the painter away from his true ‘goal, 
while any one who sought what should be the principal’ 
object was sure to acquire a sufficient power of colour. It 
used then to be said that, if-a painter wished to address the 
soul, colour should be subordinate, but, in exciting the 
creation of “fancy pictures,” it’ would be ‘hard to find any- 
thing more effectual than--one of MonrTiCcELLI’s: works.’ 
They are all-stimulants to dreaming. : i {ee 


There may be controversy over the pietures,-but no’ 
difficulty can’ arise about the value of Mr. CHARLES: 
Heaton’s : “cloisonné mosaic,” of which most valuable’ 
invention examples are to be found in the same gallery. It 
is another instance of the revolution arising from the intro-- 
duction of Japanesé examples. As the name indicates, the’ 
cloisonné mosaic is an-application on ‘a large scale of the 
delightful method used for the decoration ‘of vases and 
other things, The metal partitions are so thin that they’ 
do not interfere with ‘the effect’ of the colours. -The new 
method has the advantage of presenting colours’ that will 
not be broken up by the joints:of the'tesseree. It can also 
reproduce the most graceful contours instead of approxima’ 
tions to them which are ‘a ‘series’ of straight lines. - There’ 
seems to ‘be so little limit to the atea of the coloured’ 
space which can be covered without a division, that drapery” 
in bold masses offers no obstacle to the reproduction. 
Flat backgrounds of one tone are also practicable. —In other’ 

words, whatever the painter’s pencil ‘can produce may be — 
imitated. The colourand material leave as little to be desired 
as the manipulation. Various examples are to be Seen in 
Bond Street, and whether in heraldry, ornament, flowers, or 
figure subjects, the enamel is always fine in colour and 
uniform -in texture. Some designs: by Mr. FREDERICK 
SHIELDS are’ reproduced so faithfully as to. suggest that the 
drawing was not copied but turned into mosaic. Time has’ 
to show the endurance of cloisonné mosaic, but as agé hasi 


no effect upon Japanese work of the same kind, there is no’ 
_reason for supposing that the new mosaic: will not last as 
‘long as the ordinary mosaic, and as there are few-parts to: 


become disarranged, it ought to be considered as a mode of’ 


,decoration which is permanent. It certainly is the most. 
‘important of modern art processes, and can-be applied in 
_places where fresco is risky. ‘We should like to see it tried 


at once in the Houses of Parliament or-in St. Paul’s, and 
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‘in any other country the value of such an invention would 
be recognised by the Government. 

The softness of the colours and the absence of a strong 
glaze fit the cloisonné for mural decoration, for the work is 
never likely to clash with the architectural lines or to make 
them appear of secondary importance. It is also possible 
that if carried out ona largerscale the method would be still 
more effective than appears from the specimens. One thing 
is certain, that Mr. Heaton has done his part well, and it 

“remains with the public to bestow patronage upon an 
invention which will impart grace to any building where it 
is used. 

The microscopists are convinced that nature is at its best 
in small works, and a careful study of the loan exhibition 
-of Japanese art, in the rooms of the Fine Art Society, is 
‘likely to convince a visitor that the larger productions of the 
Japanese which are commonly ‘seen are not sufficient to 
reveal the full extent of the powers of those artists. In 
delicacy of handling no Medizval miniatures or Celtic metal- 
work can surpass many of the things which are to be seen 
in the cases. The branches of Japanese work which are 
exhibited are porcelain and pottery, metalwork, wood and 
ivory carvings, cloisonné and other enamels, lacquer, 
bronzes, and embroideries, and it will be admitted by every 
visitor that there is some reason for the statement in the 
catalogue that “nowhere has the public until now had the 
choicest specimens of Japanese art collected and arranged 
so as to enable real, practical knowledge to be derived from 
their study.” The only drawback to perfect enjoyment is 
the limited area of the rooms. 

The greater part of what is presented in the shops as 
Japanese work would appear coarse and tawdry if compared 
with the exquisite ancient examples in the cases. It is 
evident that the producers must have found an enjoyment 
in their work which is almost incomprehensible in the West. 
There is a finish about the simplest work that would be 
impossible in the existing conditions of society. The works 
of the Japanese craftsmen were prized and kept as treasures, 
and the men took‘care to insure that they would wear well. 

~The difference between past and present modes of produc- 
tion is suggested when we read how, after the ship contain- 
..ing the objects shown at the Paris. Exhibition was wrecked, 
the divers brought up the ancient works in lac in an almost 
perfect state, “ while the modern and more showy products 
were utterly destroyed, and for the most part melted into 
_pulp.” An old piece of lac went through repetitions of the 
processes of varnishing, polishing, and drying from twenty 
‘to thirty times, in which two or three years were occupied. 
In modern work expedition is sought, and the materials are 
of a kind that will dry quickly and produce immediate 
effects. The old work is applied to objects of moderate 
size, and is finished with. microscopic detail, while, says 
Mr. Kataoka in his excellent catalogue, ‘‘ modern European 
taste has created a demand for huge and showy objects of 
considerable size and bold design, on which all the beauties 
obtrusively show themselves when the eye first falls upon 
them. This is not in accordance with Japanese taste and 
genius.” 

The perfection that can be reached in the smallest 
works is as forcibly exemplified in the pouch ornaments 
and ¢subas, or sword-guards of metal, as in the xetswkes of 
‘ivory and wood. There: were several schools of ¢suba 
makers, and the head of one of them is now Master of the 
‘Mint. In these guards not only is there manipulation that 
seems the work of fairy fingers, but the metal is so prepared 
as to possess fine shades of colour, which recall the legends 
_of the Greek bronze workers and their ability to heighten 
expression by the tone of the metal. 

It would be vain. to attempt any criticism of the collec- 
tion. There are no repetitions amidst all the variety, and 
the tiniest object is deserving of notice. The value of the 

exhibition, however, depends upon its being a revelation of 
the best qualities of Japanese ‘art. “People are too much 
‘disposed of late to fancy that all ithe. work more or less 
-Zesembles the modern and cheap varieties, and is the pro- 
duct of amazing dexterity. In the small things in the loan 
exhibition we can recognise a sincerity that the Japanese 
‘have in common with the artists of Greece, Italy and 
‘France, and: for which no sleight of hand tricks are a com- 
“pensation ; indeed, the collection has alesson for craftsmen 
“of all kinds. _ hee 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE seventh ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., vice-president, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN said in regard of the Bill for the Registra- 
tion of Architects, Engineers and Surveyors, that as far as the 
clauses were known, the Council of the Institute could not give 
the Bill their approval. It was not to. be supposed that the 
Council had not given the matter consideration. A large and 
influential committee had been engaged in the consideration, 
but it had been arranged that the Institute of Architects, the 
Institution of Civil Engineers and the Surveyors’ Institute 
would oppose the Bill, which they could not suppose would 
promote the true interests of the:profession. He thought that, 
after all, the true way of effecting the object desired was by the 
examinations already established. 

Mr. H. ROUMIEU GOUGH read a letter from the secretaries 
of the Institute of Architects, which had been published in the 
current number of the professional papers. That letter, Mr. 
Gough said, would imply to the general reader that his 
memorial alluded to in the letter had been sent out purporting 
to emanate from the Institute of Architects. The memorial 
was sent out with two circulars dated from King Street, Cheap- 
side, and signed “Edgar Farman,” and no one, he believed, 
was so ignorant as not to know that it did not emanate from 
the Institute. He thought any fight should be carried out on 
honourable lines. The Auz/der, rightly or wrongly, was looked 
on as the accredited organ of the Institute. Mr. Gough was 
proceeding to allude to a note that had appeared in that 
paper. 

The CHAIRMAN : It is not competent for us to discuss what 
the Buz/der may or may not say,as we have nothing to do withit. 

Mr. GOUGH: I give notice, then, that I shall call for a 
special meeting. 

Mr. O. HANSARD: I must object to the Buzlder being 
called the accredited organ of the Institute. We have no one 
professional paper. 

Mr. LANGSTON rose to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN: You must excuse me, but we must pro- 
ceed with the business of the evening. I will ask Mr.- Harvey 
to read his paper. 


Masonry and Architectural Students. 


Mr. LAWRENCE HARVEY illustrated his paper by models 
and geometrical drawings that he had made for his class of 
practical masonry, and further demonstrated his paper through- 
out by rapid and effective sketches on the black board. 

Geometrical drawing, he said, was the language of architects. 
By means of it they conveyed their ideas to others. He hoped 
to show that the teaching of masonry was the best way of 
teaching geometrical drawing, and that by no other means 
could it be taught so as to become the living language of archi- 
tects. Next, that the science of masonry enriched the archi- 
tectural ideas of the designer, and therefore had a special 
artistic importance. Lastly, that it furnished the means of 
solving problems of construction in stonework, and also in 
every branch of the art of building ; and therefore the study of 
masonry was important to the constructor. In proving his 
first point, Mr. Harvey showed that he did not rely on 
theoretical definitions; in fact, the elementary notions of 
geometry were obtained through experience. We knew what a 
straight line was, because we were always seeing straight lines 
from childhood. Euclid’s definition was only logical hair- 
splitting. We saw planes all around us—in floors, ceilings, 
walls, &c. By this common-sense way of treating geometrical 
definitions, and by considering the whole extent of lines and 
planes from infinity to infinity, instead of parts of them, modern 
geometry as taught by Professor Henrici, of the London 
Central Institute, was to Euclid as a sewing-machine was toa 
needle. Complex theorems of Euclid became commonplace 
truisms, and properties unknown to Euclid were, discovered. 


‘His teaching was grounded on experience, and he asked 


students to believe nothing but what they could see and touch. 
No branch of mathematics was so useful for practical applica- 
tion as modern geometry. It was the key to the principles of 
perspective drawing, geometrical drawing, conic sections, 
trigonometry both plain and spherical, and to thedifferential and 
integral calculus ; but instead of being able to recommend it as 
an introduction to masonry, modern geometry, though the 
royal road to mathematics, lay on a very high level, so he recom- 
mended masonry as the easiest road to reach such heights 
where at the outset the student was asked to conceive solely by 
imagination lines and planes in every position and direction 
from infinity to infinity, and further to conceive aggregates of 
those infinite planes and lines, &c. In masonry, however, they 
handled lines and planes in every position and direction, not 
as abstract conceptions, but as facts they saw and handled. 
Masonry, Mr. Harvey said, comprised the whole range of 
vaulting, and in connection with this feature of architecture ‘it 
might be interesting to note that the skew arch was by no means 
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confined to modern days. _In the plan of the Chateau de Madrid, 
an Early Renaissance building, many of the doorways of the 
principal rooms were skew. This form of arch had always 
exercised the minds of masons; for if the beds were made to 
radiate as usual from the axis, the thrust of the arch would not 
follow the direction of the wall, and practically it would find no 
abutment. Engineers got over this by the invention of spiral 
courses, and this might be seen at the head of tunnels on the 
underground railway. By the ancient way the soffit of an arch 
was at first cylindrical, as in an ordinary arch, but the arch 
stones radiated from an axis perpendicular to the face of the 
wall. and not from centre line of arch. The elliptical joints 
were no uglier than the modern spiral ones, but the beds were 
often not at right angles with the soffit, and the edges of the 
arch stones were sometimes sharp, sometimes obtuse, which 
was a great defect in masonry. In place of elliptical joints, 
what French masons called the corne de vache had been cleverly 
devised, a form of skew arch in which the joints radiated as 
before from an axis perpendicular to the face of the wall, but the 
soffit of the arch was no longer a cylinder. It was generated 
by the motion of a line bound to meet the axis from which the 
bed joints radiate, and the head curves of the arch on both 
sides of the wall. The joints on soffit of arch were then not 
elliptical curves, but straight lines, and the arch stones could 
easily be cut bya straight edge alone. This corne de vache 
or “cow’s horn” construction of the skew arch was not so good 
a method as the modern one by spiral courses. On the other 
hand it had a beautiful application in regard of bridge archi- 
tecture, as exemplified in several of the bridges in Paris, 
forming beautiful arches that combined strength with light- 
ness. 

The thin walls in this country did not allow of much use of 
back vaulting, but in Paris public buildings, walls 3 feet or 
4 feet thick, circular arches for doorways were usually finished 
inside by back vaulting, the most common being the Marseille 
back vaulting, allowing the circular head of the leaf of a door to 
be opened and laid back on the jambs on each side of the arch. 
On the inside face of the wall a segmental arch opening, or 
even a flat arch is drawn. From the angles where the flat 
arch meets the jambs of the doorway, curves are drawn on the 
faces of the jambs to meet the springing of the circular arch of 
the door. The space between the circular head of the door, 
the flat arch at the back, the curves on the jambs, is next 
covered by a vaulted surface, generated by the motion of a 
straight line bound to meet the circular rebate of the door, the 
flat arch or curves at the back, and the prolonged axis of the 
doorway. This was an elegant architectural feature and often 
applied, apart from any doorways, to form an harmonious 
connection with the horizontal ceiling of a room or hall. 
The reverse of the Marseille back vaulting was seen in the 
back vault of St. Antony, so named after the demolished Porte 
St. Antoine, Paris. The doorway was square, and the outline 
of the vault on the back of the wall circular. The soffit of 
the wall spread from the straight line in front to the circular 
head at the back. It was most harmonious as the connection 
of a square-headed arch with a barrel vault behind, but, as an 
architectural feature, he had always seen it applied to the out- 
side face of a straight arch as a front vaulting. Instead of 
corbelling out turrets, these could be carried on the arch called 
zrompe (a corruption probably of ¢vzomphe). An arch of this 
description carried the circular apse forming the Lady Chapel 
in the church of St. Sulpice, Paris, and left a small street free 
which otherwise would have been blocked up. In the triumph 
arch the stones wedged both ways, vertically and horizontally. 

Speaking of the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Mr. Harvey said 
the ceiling was divided up in oblong spaces, and yet the spaces 
were covered by flat domes and pendentives. The pendentives 
were spherical surfaces. He explained the design of the vault- 
ing by saying that a sphere is made to pass through the angles 
of the oblong space to be covered by the vault. Of the sphere 
there only remained the surface comprised between the cross 
ribs and the walls of the nave. Then the spherical surface 
was cut above by a horizontal plane, from which 
sprang the flat cupola, and on the two sides it was 
penetrated by elliptical lunettes. Sir Gilbert Scott, in trying to 
use pointed arches with pendentives, found that, designed as 
pendentives to circular arches, the section of the pendentive 
was an ogee and not the arc of a circle. Sir Gilbert only 
offered to get out of the difficulty by “fudging.” A pendentive 
that would have satisfied Sir Gilbert Scott could be produced 
by drawing a horizontal circle through the tops of the four 
pointed arches, and then taking a vertical section through the 
angle of the pendentive and the centre of the horizontal circle, 
to connect the angle of the pendentive and the circle by a curve 
such as the arc of a circle. The surface of the pendentive 
could then be formed by the motion of this curve, bound to 
meet the horizontal circle and the outlines of the pointed arches. 
Mr. Harvey recounted several practical instances of how con- 
structional difficulties that had seemed impossible of getting 
over had been solved by a thorough knowledge of masonry in 
a thoroughly constructional manner. He explained that 


theoretical teaching was more in vogue than the practicak 
instruction which he adopted, because only an enthusiast could 
undertake the labour necessary in preparing for the lessons, 
some of which had taken each more than a week to prepare. 

Mr. DAWSON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Harvey. He 
said he hoped he had misunderstood Mr. Harvey, who seemed 
to intimate that the study of Euclid was an effete study, and he 
hoped students would not carry away that impression. It was 
a most useful study, but the defect was that in the schools of 
the past time it had been studied as a theoretical science, with- 
out any practical application of it being made to the study of 
geometry and masonry. The student who took geometry and 
masonry along with Euclid, and followed the excellent problems of 
the first four books, gained more than he would without Euclid, 
for he was able to apply the principles to geometry and 
masonry. He quite agreed, though, that a student of archites- 
ture should hesitate before determining to master all the mag- 
nificent problems in Euclid. 

Mr. CHARLES BARRY seconded the vote of thanks. He 
said Mr. Harvey had rightly described himself as an enthusiast, 
but he had also shown himself a thoroughly practical man. 
He quite agreed with Mr. Harvey in wishing that practical 
knowledge of masonry should be included in every examinaticn 
for Associateship. 

Mr. SHOPLAND, the organiser of the practical class of 
masonry, said that, with twenty years’ experience in masonry, 
he had learned in one course in Mr. Harvey’s class things he 
had never been able to learn before. His method of teaching 
was a practical one, and of practical use to masons. At Baron 
Rothschild’s at Aylesbury this class of masonry was used, and 
the English masons knew absolutely nothing of it, so the 
foreman’s time had been wholly taken up in holding a candle 
to them. 

Mr. STANNUS, after some remarks highly eulogistic of Mr. 
Harvey, said it was most important that architects should not 
only be able to draw, but to set out the moulds and angles, &e. 

Mr. ARTHUR CATES also made a most eulogistic speech. 
He hoped that the present class was the germ that would 
spread throughout the country. He also hoped that architects 
would afford the time and opportunity, and encourage their 
pupils to join the class. 

The CHAIRMAN said he hoped Mr. Harvey would give 
them further particulars in regard of the character of the class 
and the length of the courses, for the benefit of intending 
students. He then put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. HARVEY, in replying, said there were three courses of 
ten lectures each, given at the rate of two a week. But this 
only exhausted half the subject. In the Paris municipal schoel 
five years were spent on one thousand lessons. He believed 
students would by his system learn more in sixty lessons than 
they would in the one thousand under the French system, for 
his students acquired a thorough mastery of detail and of every 
surface and angle. Euclid, he considered dead and buried. 
It had no doctrine and no dogma, and was merely a series of 
dodges. Modern geometry gave all that Euclid did, only much 
better. In concluding, he mentioned that he had had much 
pleasure, when applied to by one of the largest London firms, 
in recommending to them a person who was a thorough 
mason, 

With the exception of Mr. Harvey’s pupils, the attendane 
was limited to very few members of the Institute. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL SCHEME. 


N Thursday, in last week, a meeting of the Liverpco 
O Cathedral General Committee was held at the Town 
Hall to consider the position of the scheme. The Lord Bishop 
presided. There were also present the Ven. Archdeacon 
Lefroy, the Rev. Canons Eyre, Livingstone, Penrhyn, Hop- 
wood, Rycroft, J. Stewart, A. Stewart, Warr, Whitley, Burbidge, 
the Revs. T. B. Banner, J. W. Diggle, J. Sheepshanks, A. 
Wilson, S. Wilkinson, W. E. Torr, Sir W. B. Forwood, Sir 
James Picton, Colonel Wyatt, and Messrs. Fletcher, Rogers, 
A. Turner, H. Clarke, T. Shelmerdine, jun., R. Gladstone, 
C. Aspinall, J. Brancker, W. Bartlett, T. D. Barry, J. Prescott. 

Several letters were read. Canon M‘Neile wrote, “ It seems 
to me possible to take the course which would have been best 
at the beginning, namely, to leave all details of site and design 
for future decision, and make an earnest appeal for the money 
first. If we are not committed to any particular place or plan 
we do not meet with opposition from those who favour othe 
places or plans.” . , 

The Bishop of Liverpool said the executive committee had 
done everything they could to carry out the cathedral scheme ; 
they had met again and again, and had given the best of their 
time and attention to the matter. The result was on the whole 
exceedingly disappointing. The things which had been 
thought best in times past appeared not to have been success- 
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ful, but he did not believe that any blame could be attached to 
the committee. 

Sir William Forwood moved the adoption of the report of 
the executive committtee. He did so, he said, with feelings 
of disappointment and discouragement, because he felt that the 
report was not altogether worthy of a great and wealthy city 
like Liverpool. The committee held meetings that had 
extended over twelve months ; every site suggested was care- 
fully examined, and eventually they selected St. John’s site, 
They did not say it was the best site in Liverpool ; but taking 
all things into consideration they felt that it was the best 
_ available site. The general committee confirmed that view, 

and by a vote of 70 against 42 adopted St. John’s Church. 
He believed he was correct in stating that. They in- 
vited all the architects of eminence in the country to 
submit portfolios of the ecclesiastical work they had done. 
From such examples they selected four gentlemen to submit 
designs for the proposed cathedral. In this again they had the 
assistance of Mr. Ewan Christian, architect to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, but seeing that they had no encouragement in 
the way of subscriptions from outside, and seeing, too, the 
great objection to the St. John’s Churchyard, the committee 
had taken no further steps in the selection of any one 
particular site. The question of site was at present an 
open one. They had also not called a town’s meeting 
to open a subscription list, because those who knew how 
these things were done in Liverpool knew that that was 
not the way in which subscriptions were collected to any 
large amount. They, however, invited all Churchmen in the 
diocese to meet them with subscriptions. To that invitation 
they had no response, and therefore it was useless to get up a 
subscription list by means of a meeting, There was no chance 
to-day of erecting a cathedral which would cost 500,000/, and 
the question was whether it was possible to erect a smaller 
cathedral. Of course, in considering the subject from that 
point of view it would be unwise to build a cathedral of which 
those who came afterwards would be ashamed. If they were 
going to erect a collegiate church, he for one thought it better 
to leave it alone. They had latterly had their attention called 
to a scheme for erecting a very handsome cathedral on the site 
of St. Peter’s. It was not a great site, but they could erect 
there a choir and a short nave, which might be extended by 
those who came afterwards. He believed that for 150,000/. a 
very fine structure could be placed there. It might, in the 
opinion of the committee, be desirable to take a new departure, 
and to appoint a new executive committee to consider a new 
scheme. In that he would heartily co-operate. On the other hand, 
if the executive committee were still entrusted with the work, 
and if Churchmen about Liverpool would send in a subscription 
list that would induce them to go forward with the cathedral 
on St. Peters Churchyard, they certainly would buckle on 
their armour and fight manfully to carry it out to a successful 
issue. At the same time, having done their best, the executive 
ae would be quite willing to stand aside in favour of 
others, 

Mr. Clarke Aspinall seconded the resolution, and the repoit 
was adopted unanimously. 

The Bishop, in reply to Canon Livingstone, said the voting 
at the committee in favour of St. John’s site was 41, and against 
it 30. 

Mr. Fletcher Rogers moved, “ That the executive committee 
be requested to re-examine the site of St. Peter’s Church, and 
to report to an adjourned meeting of the general committee as 
to its suitability for a cathedral adapted to the requirements of 
the diocese and the city.” He said that certain figures which 
he had obtained from the Dean of St. Mary’s Edinburgh, went 
to prove that a cathedral could be built upon the St. Peter’s 
site of the size of St. Mary’s, Edinburgh. The site was, 
perhaps, the most central in the city, and Church Street was a 
thoroughfare to which all visitors gravitated sooner or later. 
He believed a cathedral might be built there, with great advan- 
tage, proceeding, as Sir William Forwood had suggested, with 
the nave or chancel first—a cathedral which would satisfy the 
wants of the nineteenth century. They could not put downa 
Lincoln Cathedral or a York Minster in a city already populated 
to the last foot. He hoped at all events that the scheme for a 
cathedral would not die out. 

The Rey. T. B. Banner seconded the motion, and said that 
the site was the very best in Liverpool. There was plenty of 
ee on the site for all that was wanted for a cathedral in these 

lays. - 

. Mr. Henry Clark said the first question they had to con- 
sider was whether they ought to have a cathedral for Liverpool 
at all. 

_ Mr. John Brancker was of opinion that was not the 
question, because there was. a general committee appointed to 
carry out the idea of a cathedral. He was rather sorry, as an 
advocate of the St. John’s site, that they were not called 
together to instruct the executive committee to apply for an 
extension of time under the Act of Parliament. In his opinion 
the fixing of the amount to.be raised at 500,000/. on the plans 


brought before the public had had the effect of frightening 
everybody from putting down their names. He ventured to 
say that if 100,000/. were promised before they appealed to the 
general public they might get something like another 109,000/., 
and then commence with building the choir and nave. A very 
large cathedral upon Medieval lines would be out of the 
question, and their duty was to cut down their coat to the cloth 
they were likely to have. 

The Rev.. Canon Warr said the question was whether they 
were likely to raise a sufficient sum to build a cathedral which 
would be a credit to Liverpool. He would like to ask if the 
St. John’s site was to be abandoned—and he took it as a 
settled question that it was to be—whether, that being Church 
property, was not available for sale, or some other purpose, 
which would materially help towards building a cathedral on 
another site. He was told the other day that the site of 
St. Peter’s was worth something like 200,000/., and that would 
be avery largesum tocommence with. .The Church absolutely 
possessed two of the most valuable sites in Liverpool: she 
could not occupy both of them, and he wanted to know whether 
there was anything wild or fantastic in the notion that the 
disposal of St. John’s site might be to the advantage of building 
a cathedral somewhere else? 

Mr. Robert Gladstone said the St. Peter's site was almost 
the noisiest in Liverpool, and had only one accessible side. 
The streets on the east, south, and west were already too 
narrow, and costly buildings might have to be pulled down to 
enlarge the site. 

Mr. Shelmerdine said that it was possible -to erect on St. 
Peter’s site a cathedral not inferior to St. Mary’s, Edinburgh, 
or to the new cathedral at Truro. As to the noise, he pointed 
out that St. Paul’s, London, was surrounded by probably the 
heaviest traffic in the world, and it was possible to frame regula- 
tions which rendered the traffic during service in a certain 
sense noiseless. The real serious question to consider in regard 
to the St. Peter’s site was the removal of bodies, the purchasing 
of a piece of land in an outside cemetery, and the question of 
lights which might be raised by property owners on the east 
and west sides. The breadth of the land was such that it would 
be possible to set the cathedral so far back from Church Street 
that such an effect would be obtained as to be second to none 
in that part of the country. 

The Rev. Canon Livingstone thought there were other 
drawbacks to St. Peter’s site. If they wanted to build a grand» 
cathedral they must arouse popular enthusiasm, and St. Peter’s- 
site was not likely to do that. They would only be able to see 
the cathedral from one side—the north—and that was the worst. 
In fact, they might as well place a building at the bottom of a- 
well as on that site. The site was very low, and as he believed » 
a good deal of it was made land, it was a question whether a . 
great building could be put upon it. It had no historical asso- . 
ciations or venerations like many parish churches, and he did - 
not see how they would mend matters by substituting for one - 
of the poorest of parish churches a building that would be one 
of the most paltry of cathedrals. They ought not in Liverpool 
to be satisfied with what would satisfy such a small body as the 
Scotch Church in Edinburgh, and what the miners in Truro 
had done should not content the merchants of Liverpool. The 
great cathedrals of the land were not built in a generation, and 
if they were to have a cathedral worthy of Liverpool it could . 
not be the work of a generation. Therefore, they should begin.» 
the work, and leave those who followed to complete it. 

Sir William Forwood, as a Liverpool man, held St. Peter’s. 
Church very dear, and he could say that the memories entwining : 
round it were great. He should like to see a noble building: 
commenced there, which future generations could add to and 
make a cathedral worthy of the wealth of the town. 

Colonel Wyatt felt that it was very unwise, in a very rich 
diocese like Liverpool, to be content with a small cathedral. 
Therefore, they ought either to accede to the first proposition in 
the report, that the idea of a cathedral be abandoned at 
present and revived at some future time, or instead of endea- 
vouring to build a cathedral at once, see if they could not lay 
the first stone of a cathedral. If they could only inaugurate a 
magnificent building for others to finish, they would be doing a 
good work. To put a cathedral on a cramped site like St. 
Peter’s, where no one could see it, would not be worthy of 
Liverpool. He believed that if the votes of the people were 
taken it would be found that they preferred the St. James’s 
Cemetery site toany others. He moved as an amendment that 
“ The first suggestion of the report be adopted, to abandon. 
the idea of a new cathedral altogether, and be content with St. 
Peter's Church as a pro-cathedral.” 

Mr. W. Bartlett seconded the amendment, and said he 
thought it was not desirable to inquire further into the advan- 
tages of St. Peter’s Churchyard as a site, because they knew all 
about it, and the reasons given by Mr. Gladstone were quite 
sufficient to condemn it. If they desired a smaller cathedral 
than either of those shown on the plans which they possessed, 
there was no reason why they should not erect it upon the site 
already chosen, They took great-pains to ascertain which wai 
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the most suitable site, and he thought the one selected was by 
far the best and most central that could be proposed. St. John’s 
Churchyard, no doubt, had one or two disadvantages, like every 
other site that had been mentioned. Architects might tell 
them that St. James’s Mount was an admirable place from 
which to view a cathedral, but they could not say that Church- 
men would go there. Three excellent plans for a cathedral had 
been laid before them, and one of these was admirably suited 
to the site already selected, and could be begun if the com- 
mittee could see their way to raising 50,0007. or 100,000/. He 
thought the wiser course under the circumstances would be to 
abandon the idea of a new cathedral altogether for the present. 
In time some new plan might be formulated, and no harm 
could possibly result from a little delay. 

The Rev. J. W. Diggle hoped the committee would never 
consent to abandon the scheme of a cathedral, even for the 
present. The motion simply asked that the executive committee 
should be authorised to inquire into the merits of St. Peter’s 
site, and he saw no possible objection to such a course being 
followed. People were willing enough already to throw stones 
at Liverpool, and he should be sorry indeed were the thought 
of a cathedral to be given up even temporarily. 

The Bishop said the proposed report of the executive would 
be limited to St. Peter’s. He thought they ought to be careful 
what they were about. One advocated one site, another 
advocated another, but if they were to begin in that way they 
would have over again the whole of the investigation in which 
they spent twelve months examining in different parts of Liver- 
pool twenty-one sites, all of which were rejected, including that 
which he himself had advocated, and which he still considered 
the best, St. Mary’s Burial Ground and the ground down to 
Hope Street. If the matter was to be reopened, he would ask 
that that also should be reconsidered. 

The amendment proposed by Colonel Wyatt was then put 
to the meeting. It was rejected by 19 votes against 8. Finally, 
the original resolution was carried by 18 votes to 8. 


JAPANESE BUILDING IN QUEENSLAND. 


HE admiration for Japanese work has in Queensland 

extended to building. A new journal, Zhe Loomerang, 

published in Brisbane, gives the fullowing account of one 
example of the new form of patronage :— 

Of all the Australian colonies, Queensland, with its semi- 
tropical climate, seems to be the most suitable for working out 
the problem of climatic architecture. As yet it is amongst the 
most backward of these colonies in regard to its domestic 
building ; beyond slightly widening that necessary adjunct to 
residences in all southern climes, the verandah, and raising the 
_ house on stumps to escape the ravages of the white ant, little 

has been done towards making the Queenslander’s home suit- 
able for Queensland requirements. A recognition of this fact 
probably led Judge Paul to erect his Japanese house. He had 
previously had an intimate acquaintance with the residences of 
this peculiar but interesting people in their own land, and had 
noted how thoroughly all the domestic appointments fitted in 
with their mode of life, and how in their perfect artistic zout 
ensemble they favourably contrasted with the -average Queens- 
land domicile. ie 

The residence which the judge has just completed at New 
Farm is a veritable Japanese house, designed by a Japanese 
architect, erected by Japanese workmen out of Japanese mate- 
rial, and, above all, decorated by Japanese artists in the 
Japanese fashion. A study of this house, so perfect in its way, 
should help to solve the problem of semi-tropical architecture. 

_Beyond the tile roof, with its bold ridging of black tile 
pointed with thick rolls of white plaster, and the wide open 
porch, there is not much to admire in the house externally ; 
but the first glance through the open door—if the sliding 
screens, that answer that purpose, can be called a door—gives 
a fair idea of the beautifully artistic colouring that pervades 
the whole interior. Here, as all through the house, one who 
has only studied Japanese art from the specimens in museums 
or curio shops will be agreeably surprised. Such a one would 
no doubt expect to find strong colour, which, while beautifully 
blended and harmonised, as everything Japanese must be, 
would be too rich for any but Oriental tastes. But the rich 
screens, brocades, and porcelains, which collectors so much 
prize, merely supply the strong points of colour in an apart- 
ment whose general tone is the perfection of delicacy and 
repose. The bold tilework of the roof, the simple woodwork of 
the exterior, and the deep shadow of the recessed entrance 
lead the eye up to the hall, decorated with silver-gray paper 
powdered with a silver leaf, and making a contrast to the buff 
colouring of the plaster. Half-open screens give long vistas 

through rooms whose walls are decorated with extensive land- 
scapes, flowers, and birds, all hand-painted, in colours of the 
sweetest delicacy. Adjoining the apartment is the hall, which is 
in the lowest tone of colouring, and contains a group of fine porce- 


lain in the richest hues of red, blue, and gold, which by{their 
position gain enhanced value and a lustre hardly conceivable. © 

In the interior, attention is first attracted by the movable 
partitions, which allow of the whole of the apartments and even 
the verandah being thrown into one. These are exceedingly 
light screens, about 7 feet high, that run in grooves top and 
bottom. The top groove is twice the depth of the bottom one, 
thus enabling the screen to be lifted out entirely when a perfect 
communication between two rooms is desired. The outside 
screens are entirely of wood. As each in turn is slid to the end 
of the verandah, it is pushed back into a shallow box cased out 
to receive it when not in use. The bolt, which secures the end 
screen in position, and so makes the whole series immovable, 
is an ingenious piece of mechanism, reminding one of the Swiss 
box puzzles. The screens between the verandah and the apart- 
ments also answer the purpose of windows. They consist of a 
light wooden framework divided by thin bars into squares, the 
whole being covered with white paper. The light thus obtained’ 
is exceedingly soft, and if it were not for the fragile nature of’ 
the material might be considered a great improvement on glass. 
The screens forming the partition between the rooms are also 
covered with paper. On these are painted an endless variety 
of subjects in the freest Japanese style. Birds and flowers, 
long stretches of landscape, mountains, rivers, cascades of 
water, nearly everything that is beautiful in nature has been 
pressed into the service of the decorator, and make the apart- 
ments cheerful beyond description. Above these screens is a 
ventilating frieze, either filled in with lathing arranged in a 
variety of patterns or with elaborate fretwork. In the latter class 
of decoration nothing seems too difficult for Japanese art. 

A noticeable point in the construction work is the use of 
ornamental-headed nails. These are of two patterns, elabo- 
rately wrought in bronze, one representing a stork and the other’ 
a fruit, with two leaves attached to the stem. The plasterwork 
is worthy of observation for its beautiful texture. The first coat 
consists of tow beaten into a pulp, the finishing coat of paper 
similarly treated, both coats being mixed with a kind of glue 
formed of seaweed. 

The straight lines of the apartments are broken by recesses, 
the upright posts and lintels of which are formed of different 
varieties of wood polished with the bark on, somewhat after the 
manner of a walking-stick. The result is striking and effective 
in the extreme. The roofing tiles are exceedingly light and 
porous. In Japan great value is attached to old tiles whose 
pores have been clogged by filtration. To the right of the 
entrance-hall is the dining-room, where there is a most charm-_ 
ing floral painting executed with a free, dashing touch in 
cheerful colours. Above this is a fretwork frieze in two panels, 
showing mountainous scenery. One of these is a view of Fugi- 
Yamna, that peerless mountain on which is concentrated all 
the affection and even religious fervour of the Japanese, and 
which is the inspiration of nearly all their art and literature ; 
looking even upon this wooden representation one sees enough 
of its beauty to partially understand the devotion that it inspires. 
The wall towards the verandah contains the white screen or 
window. The wall opposite this is divided into two, one half 
comprising a recess about half the height of the room, having 
a row of cupboards at the top with sliding doors gilded, and 
below these two shelves, each half the length of the recess, 
arranged at different levels. On one of these shelves are two 
beautiful antique bronzes, and on the other small painted screens 
of doubtful utility. To the left of this recess, near the floor, is 
a circular opening filled in with bamboo twigs intertwined. The 
wall opposite the entrance has another recess, the lintel of 
which is a piece of rough wood polished, the natural bend of 
which has been utilised to form anarch. The wall behind is 
decorated by three hanging panels on which are depicted 
various plant and animal forms. To the left of this recess is 
a sliding-door of curious construction leading into a serving- 
room, which again leads by a bridge to the kitchen. 

Across the entrance-hall is a reception-room, containing 
painted screens representing landscapes, which have an extent 
and distance that, though unaided by light and shade, are truly 
marvellous. The sitting-room contains various art treasures 
which the judge brought with him from Japan. Two gongs, 
the larger of which once belonged to an ancient temple and 
whose note is clear and sonorous like a cathedral bell, two 
bronze incense burners, a grotesque statue, two satsamajars, 
unfortunately modern, and a wealth of porcelain of all descrip- 
tions, are contained in the collection. 7 

The bedroom behind the drawing-room is most worthy of 
notice. The end wal! is broken up by wardrobe recesses, one 
of which has sliding doors bearing a painting of a lady in the 
quaint Japanese costume. In another the artist has left the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, in the delineation of which the 
Japanese are such perfect masters, and gives representations of 
different phases of Japaneselife. Ze Bathers is a particularly 
unpleasant subject, displaying as it does what uncouth anatomy 
is hidden under the quaint costume of this curious people. 
Beyond this room are two small sleeping apartments, on the 
walls of which, continued from one to the other, is a dashing 
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‘sketch of the cone-shaped peak of Fugi Yamna. The servants’ 
sleeping apartment in the kitchen block contains a painted 
‘screen of a beauty but little below that of the principal apart- 
ments, thus showing that art with this people is not an affec- 
tation but is lavished alike on rich and poor. The whole house 
is a perfect dream of Mikado Land, where the harmony of 
-decoration and the perfection of colour and outline is as perfect 
in its way as that of the Greeks in theirs. To some, sucha 
dwelling may “seem a pearl of great price,” but a matter-of- 
fact Australian realises that dungeons with paper screens would 
form but an insecure lock-up for refractory colonial children, 
and that ten treacle-marks, artistically applied with extended 
fingers, would form a poor addition to a landscape whose per- 
fection requires no such finishing touch. 


SELF-CULTURE IN ART. 


N Tuesday Sir J. C. Robinson, F.S.A., delivered an 
address at the annual meeting and distribution of prizes 

in the Birmingham School of Art. Among other advice, it was 
pointed out that when the direct and methodic training of the 
art school had come to an end, and the hand and eye of the 
student had acquired their master craft, the work of the indi- 
vidual teacher had in great measure ceased. It was true that 
intelligent and sympathetic advice, as to the choice and modes 
of understanding of the best models of precedent art in the 
special branches selected for study, might be of the utmost use 
to the student and art workman who had mastered the rudi- 
ments and mechanism of their craft. Nor should this in- 
struction ever be neglected in the very beginning of study. 
Professional teaching by means of illustrated lectures, the 
prescription of well-directed courses of reading on the history, 
theory, and practical development of art were unquestionably 
most valuable and important auxiliary forces. It was, however, 
-on self-culture, on the silent teaching of the monuments and 
masterpieces of art, both of past and present time, that the 
advanced student must mainly rely for the improvement of his 
taste and the stimulation and healthy guidance of his innate 
‘inventive powers. How infinitely wider and richer the field for 
such self-instruction now was, than when some forty years ago 
the foundation of the Government schools of design for the 
first time opened out vistas unknown, fields and pastures new, 
we could ourselves now scarcely realise. Literally indeed the 
infinite range, variety, and extent of the world’s art products 
and manifestations were then almost as little grasped and 
understood by the majority of art students and professors, even 
as the myriad immensity of starry space by the wondering 
child. Since that time everything had been brought to our 
doors, the earth had yielded up infinite lost and forgotten 
treasures. Half explored and almost unknown countries had 
‘disclosed rich mines of unsuspected art wealth. There had 
‘been so minute a research for the art treasures of former 
ages in every country, that little now remains slumbering 
‘in remote corners, and by this research the art wealth 
in circulation from hand to hand was gradually being condensed 
into fixed centres, where all might, so to speak, own and enjoy 
it. Then, again, the invention of photography and plastic pro- 
esses of reproduction of wonderful perfection and range of 
usefulness had multiplied, as it were, a thousandfold the actual 
monuments themselves. This atmosphere of art could scarcely 
fail to inform with every breath the true and devoted student. 
Art for him would be studied through its monuments, and if the 
individual had any real aptitude for the career he had entered 
upon, his innate original power would in such a medium be 
rapidly and effectually, if unconsciously, expanded and refined. 
It was for these reasons that, in addition to the current work of 
the school, he attached the highest importance to this silent 
teaching of museums and galleries of art. Here, however, he 
could not conceal from himself the fact that there was as yet 
less disposition amongst artists and art workmen to frequent 
museums and art libraries than could be desired, or, indeed, 
expected from the efforts which had already been made in a 
great measure for their especial benefit. Any endeavour to 
quicken and stimulate dormant appreciation in this direction 
would, he was convinced, be of timely utility. How few artists 
were either connoisseurs or collectors in these days. Never- 
theless, the possessor even of the slenderest means might be a 
collector. As much real delight, and, generally speaking, far 
more instruction, might be obtained from the judicious and 
systematic collection of copies and reproductions of world- 
renowned masterpieces, it might be at the cost of shillings only, 
than from the expenditure by wealthy amateurs of hundreds 
and thousands of pounds, for the most part on inferior original 
works. A few months ago a single etching by Rembrandt, 
truly an admirable and exquisite production, good for all time, 
and to be understood and enjoyed by everybody, Zhe Hundred 
Guilder Print, was sold at a London auction for 1,700/.; but 
an admirable photogravure of the same print, perfect in every 
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original, could be bought for 4s. or 5s. only. A man’s 
walls, for instance, might be hung with perfect reproductions 
of Marc Antonios and Rembrandts, wonderful pen-and-ink and 
chalk drawings of Raphael, Michel Angelo, and Leonardo, 
reproduced by almost miraculous and indelible processes ; his 
cabinets and mantel-shelves garnished with antique gems, 
admirable Italian medals, the most exquisite Greek and 
Roman bronzes, terra-cottas of Tanagra, busts and relievos of 
Donatello, Ghiberti, and Rosselino—in simple plaster or in 
electrotype, it was true, but for all art purposes practically 
identical with the precious prototypes. There was a great 
public work yet to be done in this direction. The South Ken- 
sington administration long ago recognised the importance of 
the system of procuring reproductions of fine works of art, and 
individual purveyors, both in this country and on the Con- 
tinent, were constantly at work in that direction. Private 
enterprise, however, in this respect had been much less active 
in this country than abroad, and it was a general complaint 
that the efforts made met with but very inadequate encourage- 
ment. One great reason had been the difficulty of making 
known the existence of such high-class art productions. Print 
sellers, art dealers, and publishers found it troublesome to have 
to do with such things ; and they saw but little profit to be 
obtained from the hitherto precarious and inadequate resultant 
demand for the high-class photographs, casts, &c., which in 
their nature must be sold at very cheap rates ; consequently, 
as a Class, they rather discouraged than assisted the disin- 
terested originators of such productions. An association some- 
what akin in its organisation and objects- to the Arundel 
Society, which had for so many years past issued excellent 
chromo-lithograph and other engravings of the masterpieces of 
ancient painting, should be formed for the origination, publica- 
tion, and sale of all kinds of reproductions of high-class works 
of art. Such an organisation should rather encourage private 
enterprise than itself take in hand the work of reproduction, 
but it might well be intimately connected with provincial 
schools and museums. The headquarters of this institution 
would necessarily be in the metropolis; but local museums or 
schools of art, as convenience might suggest, should establish 
branches. A single room set apart in each museum would 
suffice. 


THE WORDSWORTH MEMORIAL, LINCOLN. 


HE memorial of the late Bishop Wordsworth in Lincoln 
Cathedral was lately unveiled. It is placed in the third 
arch of the retro-choir, nearly opposite the great south door. 
The memorial is designed in the style of the Decorated period. 
Its form is that of an elongated octagon, supporting a lofty 
canopy of elaborate tabernacle work, the height to the top 
being 243 feet. Each of the eight sides is formed by a richly 
foliated arch, under ogee canopies, with crockets and finials, 
the whole composition being framed in a tall triangular 
pediment, also ornamented with crockets and finials, whilst the 
interval between the triangular canopy and the ogee canopy is 
richly diapered. Each of the eight corners is strengthened by 
a buttress, broken at intervals with pediments and rising into a 
tall pinnacle. On the upper part of the canopy there is what 
has been described by an eminent authority as a composition 
of fenestration, surmounted by pinnacles. In the centre of 
this rises a small tabernacle, also pinnacled, containing the 
image of our Lord, with His right hand raised in blessing, 
and bearing the volume of the Gospels under His left 
arm. The base of the tomb on which the effigy lies is 
ornamented with twelve elaborately carved niches’ con- 
taining the statues of the Twelve Apostles. The effigy, 
which is life-size, represents the bishop in a richly embroidered 
cope and mitre, his head supported by angels, and his foot 
resting on the dragon, symbolising the powers of evil trampled 
under foot, the point of the pastoral staff, which lies at his left 
hand, piercing the dragon’s mouth. The memorial bears the 
following inscription ;— 


CHR * WORDSWORTH *S°*T* P* XVI ° A * EPS * LINCOLN * SCRIBA ¢ 
DOCTVS * IN‘ REGNO ‘ CAELI *CATHOLICAE VERITATIS *,PROPVGNATOR® 
SCHOLARVM * INSTAVRATOR ° GREGIS * ET * PASTORVM **PATER ‘ N * 
OCT *D * XXX "A’* Si* MDCCCVIL.* OBD *YMART'* XXI! MDCCCLXXXV> 8 
VENI * DNE * IESV * AMEN. 


The effigy is of stone from the quarries of D’Aubigny, 
near Caen, the tomb and canopy being of fine-grained Ancaster 
stone, the whole of the latter having been supplied by the 
Ancaster Stone Company (of which Messrs. C. & H. Kirk are 
the sole proprietors). Special attention has been given to 
the work by Mr. Garner, of the firm of Messrs. Bodley 
& Garner, who has designed the canopy of the bishop’s tomb 
from the fragments of the canopy of the well-known Burghersh 
tombs. Messrs. Farmer & Brindley have been successful in 
their interpretation of the design. The sculptor was M. 
Guillemin, who was also the sculptor of the figures in the new 


respect, and, indeed, scarcely to be distinguished from the ; reredos at St. Paul’s. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mortarx—we speak of the old parts of the town—is not 
the place where one expects the latest comedies of Paris. 
It is possible, however, that a “second eleven” of the 
Thédtre Francais may in about a month be seen in that 
most quaint of Breton towns. Some time ago a sum of 
450,000 francs was left for the erection of a theatre and 
museum in the town, and the authorities have expended 
two-thirds of the sum on a theatre. They may have thought 
Morlaix itself is a veritable museum, and needs no supple- 
ment. It is expected the building will be opened on 
April 14, and by the Paris company. But, prior to the 
appearance of the strangers, there will be a performance 
of a more surprising kind. Brittany preserves many old 
customs; but the performance of Passion Plays and 
Mysteries is confined, it is said, to Plouarzel, about ten miles 
distant from Brest. ‘There is a very remarkable ancient 
stone monument in the district, and one is not surprised to 
find the inhabitants have ways that are peculiar. The 
Bretons may not have the finish of the Oberammergau 
troupe, but itis possible they will be more faithful to 
Medieval traditions in representing Mystery Plays, and 
therefore more interesting to archeologists who may find 
their way to Morlaix. 


WHEN seen from a satisfactory point of view, the 
bridges of Paris form an evsemdble that is unique, and they 
are often adduced as examples of a combination of 
engineering and architecture. But of late there is generally 
one or more under repair, and it is no wonder there are 
apprehensions about the stability of the bridges. On 
Thursday, in last week, it was the turn of the Pont d’Arcole 
to follow the example of the Pont Royal, Pont des Invalides, 
and Pont Neuf. In the middle of the day a loud noise was 
heard, as if the iron ribs in the arch had revolted and were 
in combat. The bridge leads from the Hotel de Ville to 
Nétre Dame, but fortunately it is not on one of the great 
thoroughfares. It is 262 feet in span and is 65 feet in 
width, and when constructed, in 1855, cost over a million 
francs. There is no doubt some of the ribs are broken, but 
opinion is divided about the origin of the accident. Some 
believe it was caused by the passage of a truck heavily 
laden, while the officials ;consider there is a settlement of 
the foundations. In any case, the repairs will take several 
months ; but there is no expectation of ever insuring a 
- permanent bridge. The present bridge supersedes one that 
lasted from 1828 to 1855, or twenty-seven years, and if it 
can be made to last altogether for forty years there must be 
careful conservation and repeated patching. 


SURPRISE is sometimes expressed at the success of the 
Japanese in producing bronze figures of enormous size. 
One at Nara is 53 feet 6 inches high, the face is 16 feet 
long, the eyes about 4 feet in length, and the ears 8 feet 
6 inches. The weight is calculated at 450 tons. Mr. 
Brunton, C.E., says he was informed by one of the 
Government officials that the great images are not cast in 
large pieces, but are built up with a multiplicity of small 
pieces of irregular shape, which are cemented together by a 
compound known to the natives as handaru, the composi- 
tion of which Mr, BRUNTON was not able to discover. As 
illustrating the excellence of this cement, he closely 
examined the large image at Nara, and could not discover 
any softening or signs of decay at the joints. Further, 
the cement assumed the same tarnish as the bronze, and 
the joints are therefore not observable except on close 
inspection. The figure of Zzderty, which is now to be seen 
near New York, is, therefore, far from being the first 
statue that was made up of many separate pieces. The 
three hundred plates of copper of which M. BARTHOLDI’s 
figure is composed were beaten to shape on moulds, and 
are rivetted together and strengthened by bars and lattice 
girders. It is, however, nearly three times as high as the 
Nara divinity. 


Ir would seem as if pastel-painting is once more finding 
patrons. The splendid portraits which Mr. ALFRED 
STEVENS lately exhibited in Brussels were enough to make 
fashionable people eager to revive the art. In Paris there 
isa society of pastel-painters. One of the members, M. 
LacazE, has discovered a process by which permanency is 
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insured to the colours, and it has received the official 
approval of the Society. Hitherto a fixing process has 
always diminished the beauty of the colours, and hence 
pastel-painting, having to depend on the crayons alone, was 
restricted to countries where there are fewer atmospheric 
changes than in England. There is no doubt a prejudice 
against that form of art exists in this country, which 1s 
not likely to be easily removed. 


In October last a statue of heroic size, but wanting head 
and arms, was found in the excavations of the Prati de 
Castello, Rome. From the length of the tunic, it might be 
supposed that the figure represented a woman, but on fur- 
ther consideration it was accepted as one of Apollo, as god 
of the muses, or Apollo Citharceda. In many respects the 
statue corresponds with one in Munich, which WINCKEL- 
MANN said was a muse. ‘There are already two of those 
grave-gowned Apollos in the museum of the Vatican, which 
were formerly given different titles. But a third statue of 
the kind will soon be added to the collection, for the Pope 
has purchased one which is said to be among the finest 
examples of Greek draped figures. With a diminished 
exchequer, we cannot expect the British Museum to keep 
agents in Rome to look after treasures that are being turned 
up in the excavations. - 


Ir may suggest the desire of the Germans to keep up 
their position in the world of trade as well as in arms, when: 
it is known that Wurtemberg, which is not the wealthiest 
part of the empire, proposes to expend about 112,000/. on 
the erection of an industrial museum. The designs are to 
be obtained by competition, but, it is needless to add, 
Germans alone are eligible to take part in the contest. 


A CONFERENCE on Canals and Inland Navigation will be 
held at the Society of Arts from May 10 to May 12. Papers 
will be read on the following subjects :—1. History of the 
rise and progress of canal and inland river navigation in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 2. Canal engineering, past and 
present ; uniformity of gauges, systems of haulage, methods 
of construction, locks, hydraulic and other apparatus for 
raising and lowering barges, water supply, &c. 3. The 
canals of other countries. 4. Present condition of canal 
navigation in Great Britain and Ireland. Suggestions for 
its improvement. 5. Canals and railways—their mutual 
influence on each other. 6. Comparative cost of transport 
by railways and canals. ‘Tariffs. 7. The law of canals, 
and matters relating thereto. 


ARCH#OLOGICAL research in Ireland sometimes brings 
odd things to light. A young officer of the “ King’s Own,” 
who is at present quartered in Kerry, has tried to make the 
intervals between his active service at evictions less 
wearisome by seeking after Ogham inscriptions. He has 
found a reward near Aghadoe, a place which, from its 
round tower and church, appears to have beet of import- 
ance. The inscription, which was found on a large block 
of stone, is supposed to have this meaning :—“ Here Tapa, 
son of CATAFACH, son of AopH, the great chief, drained a 
horn of Usquebagh, gave one fierce cry (or cried fiercely, 
‘wah, wah !’) and died.” It is becoming more difficult every 
year to discover a new subject for painting. Here is one 
in the death of Tapc, who, we suppose, was at the time 
surrounded by his fierce clansmen, that kept him company 
in quaffing horns of the liquid which is now called 
whisky. 


THE announcement of a competition for the New Hope 
Chapel, Wigan, brought one hundred and eighty-five 
applications for particulars to the building committee, and 
the first one hundred and fifty were responded to. Thirty- 
four sets of plans were afterwards received, out of which 
six were set apart for further consideration. The designs. 
thus noticed were by Mr. Harris, West Kirby; Mr. 
Heaton, Wigan ; Messrs. Howarp & SmitrH, Manchester ; 
Mr. LAwRENCE, Newport; Mr. Lewcocx, London ; 
Messrs. MERCER & ALLENDER, Liverpool; Mr. NiGHTIN- 
GALE, Bolton; and Messrs. Simon & Capper, Edin- 
burgh. The designs by the last-named architects were 
eventually selected, for the premium of 25/7 Messrs. 
Mercer & ALLENDER were placed second. Five local. 
architects competed. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW BARGE FOR MAGDALEN COLLEGH, OXFO2D. 


HE barge is a memorial to the late Bursar of the 
| College, Mr. Hopkins, who took a great and active 
interest in the College Boat Club. It has been built by Mr. 
JouN SALTER, of Oxford, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. E. PRioLEAU WARREN, architect. 
The hull is of oak and elm, the superstructure of fir. The 
ornaments of dolphins, mermaids, roses, and fleur-de-lys 
are cast in “white metal”; the coats-of-arms carved in 
wood. The carving and modelling were executed by Mr. J. 
McCuttocn, of Kennington Road, and Mr. G. F. Wricur, 
of Westminster. ‘The hull is black, with a black-and-white 
“streak”; the superstructure Venetian red, relieved with 
gilding ; the coats-of-arms heraldically emblazoned. The 
barge is 70 feet long, stem to stern, by about 15 feet wide 
amidsbips, and contains a reading-room, dressing-room, 
and lavatory. 


AGRICULTURE: 


HE two friezes shown on this plate were lately 

designed by Monsieur Ap. DE Molt, for a triumphal 

arch which was erected at Schaerbeck. It will be observed 

that in the treatment of the subjects the artist adopted new 

types, and is original in his arrangement. We shall shortly 

publish more works by M. pE Mot, when an account of 
his career will be given. 


SCIENCE DECORATIVE FRIEZES. 


BRADFORD OLD BANK, HARROGATE. 


HE above premises have recently been erected for 
the Bradford Old Banking Company, at the corner 
ot James and Princes Streets, Harrogate, and consist of 
bank offices, bank manager’s residence in the centre of the 
block, and shops and houses at each side. The front is 
executed in cleansed stone from the Moorhouse quarries, 
Pateley Bridge. The whole of the buildings were erected 
by Messrs. LonGLEY Bros., builders, Leeds, from plans and 
under the superintendence of the architects, Messrs. 
H. E. & A. Bown, Harrogate, Mr. Gro. FLETCHER 
acting as clerk of works. 


SKETCHES OF OLD ENGLISH OAK FURNITURE. 


\ | OST of the old furniture illustrated was exhibited at 
Brighton at a recent art exhibition, and every 
specimen is genuine and unaltered. ‘The table, a “joyned 
or dormant table,” was lent by the Sussex Archzeological 
Society, and is now deposited at Lewes Castle. The side- 
board, a very beautiful specimen, of simple but effective 
design, and dated 1692, belongs to Mr. HENRY GRIFFITH, 
F.S,A. Upon it are shown two or three choice pieces of 
old Staffordshire slip ware and oriental porcelain, lent by 
Mr. Henry WILLET, F.G.S. The chair standing by the 
sideboard was lent by Mr. CRUNDEN ; and the high child’s 
chair, a very nice dated example (1639), by Mrs. BRaiTu- 
WAITE. The remaining specimens of furniture are in my 
own collection. CHARLES E. Crayton. 


BACON-CURING FACTORY, CORK. 


HIS factory has been rebuilt from the design and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Ropert WALKER, 
M.S.A., architect, of 17 South Mall, Cork, Mr. S. Hitt, 
Cork, being the builder, and Mr. T. A. Watsu, clerk of the 
works, for Messrs. LUNHAM Bros. 

It is designed so as to secure the most convenient 
arrangement of plan with a view to carrying on the different 
processes of manufacture in their proper consecutive order. 

The appliances in use are of the most approved type, 
put up under the guidance of Mr. WALKER, who has made 
a special study of these factories, both as to buildings and 
appliances. A similar factory has been carried out by the 
same architect, at Hamburg, for Messrs. THompson & Co., 
Bartelsstr. St. Pauli. 

The killing is done rapidly, being at the rate of from 
Too to 120 hogs per hour, and they are scalded and also 
singed in a furnace at the same rate, and passed on, by 
means of overhead travelling rails, to the hanging lofts, after 
further manipulation from which place they are transferred 


to the dry cold-air chamber, where they are cooled down to 
a temperature of from 35 deg. to 40 deg. Fahr. by Hick, 
HARGREAVES’S & Co.’s dry cold-air machine, during which 
process the carcass is reduced to the best condition 
for the reception of the cure by the elimination of moisture 
and the vacation of the cellular tissues. The ‘sides ” are then 
transferred through a shoot direct to the curing-beds, which 
are cellars maintained at the required temperature, either by 
natural ice in chambers over the cellars, or by ammonia 
machines and circulating brine-pipes. Artificial cooling is 
the most approved method : it has a great many advantages 
over ice, it is more economical, saving the cost of weight- 
carrying buildings, saving the space occupied by ice 
chambers, saves the cost of the ice and the risk of delivery 
in time, and the labour and inconvenience of storing it. The 
artificial cooling, in most places, is only half the cost of ice, 
is cleaner, more efficient, more uniform, and more easily 
applied ; it can be applied to any shaped building, and may 
be taken from one floor to another, and is under complete 
control. ‘This process is specially well adapted for use 
in breweries. Messrs. PontirFex & Woop, Shoe Lane, 
London, are putting up three of their ammonia machines 
at Messrs. LuNHAM’s, under Mr. WALKER’S super- 
intendence. 

The working capacity of the factory is 5,000 hogs per 
week. Lard-refining and sausage-making form a large 
business carried on in the same factory. ~ 

The buildings cover an acre anda half. The perspective 
is the work of Mr. Rosperr WALKER, jun., pupil of the 
architect. 


CAPUCHIN CONVENT AND CHAPEL, CHARLOTTE QUAY, CORK. 


“HESE buildings were erected from the designs and 
‘|| under the superintendence of Mr. RopBeRT WALKER, 
M.S.A., architect, Cork. The walls are of limestone with 
a few red brick bands, and square limestone mullions to the 
two-light windows. The rules of the Order rigidly excluded 
features of an ornamental character. 

The buildings are grouped round a central open court, 
and are approached bya corridor and verandah running 
all round the court. They comprise chapel of the Third 
Order, reception-rooms, vestibule, hall, library, refectory, 
kitchen, scullery, &c., hospital, lavatories. The oratory and 
single bedrooms are on the upper floors, approached by. 
corridors surrounding the central court, as on the ground 
floor. The building adjoins Father MatuHew’s chapel, to 
which it is attached. 

The design is simple, but the effect is pleasing, owing 
to the charming colour of the local limestone and the 
excellent workmanship of the local wallers and masons, 
or, as they are called locally, ‘masons and stonecutters.” 
Mr. JoHN DELany, of Cork, was the builder ; the perspective 
is by Mr. Ropert WALKER, jun. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE ninth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 

Friday evening, Mr. H. D. Appleton, vice-president, in 

the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 

T. R. Hooper, A. D. Smith, W. C. Barry, A. H. Goodman, J. 

Stransom, J. B. Gridley, A. L. T. Tilley, V. J. Imossi, P. M. 

Horder, E. A. Runtz, W. H. Byrne, E. Stanger, and E. 
Berkley. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Arthur Baker, Mr. 
William Harvey, and Mr. Vernon Smith, in connection with - 
the previous visits. } 

A paper was then read by Mr. W. H. BIDLAKE, M.A., on 


Dry Rot. 


Mr. Bidlake began by saying that the subject of his paper 
as announced in the Brown Book was “ A Botanical Contribu- 
tion to Architecture.” This was a vague title, and enclosed a 
wide field. His particular subject, however, was “ Dry Rot,” 
as the diagrams on the screen probably revealed. He should, 
however, narrow the limits of his subject still further, for “dry. 
rot” was frequently induced in different woods by different 
species of fungi, and even the timber of the coniferze might be 
attacked by different species, although their effect on the wood 
was practically the same. He should, then, consider only the 
commonest, most destructive, and best known of the dry-rot 
fungi, MWerulius lachrymans, its life-history, and its effect on 
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pine wood. Having described at length the life-history of trees 
as exemplified in pine wood, Mr. Bidlake proceeded :— 

Having now considered the structure and growth of the 
timber, let us suppose it felled, shipped, stacked, sawn up, and 
built into a floor, being quite sound and having escaped the 
attacks of various fungi and other mischances. 

We may, perhaps, now consider it secure. No! A fungus, 
not of wild forest life, but of domesticated habits, attacks it. 
Merulius lachrymans steals upon it in the dark stagnant air, 
and dooms it to rottenness and decay. 

Let us suppose that a single spore of about 1-3000th of an 
inch in diameter has found its way to the under-surface of one 
of the joists, either by this having previously been placed near 
infected wood, or from being cut by a saw which had been used 
upon infected wood, or perhaps the spore had floated hither in 
the air. What will happen? That depends largely on the 
architect and builder. Every organism to live and thrive must 
have a congenial environment, and the A/erw/zus spore requires 
darkness and a warm, damp, stagnant air. 

This is not, however, sufficient. For a long time the spores 
could not be induced to germinate artificially until it was dis- 
covered a few years ago by Professor Hartig (to whom much of 
our knowledge of A/erulius is due) that the presence of an 
alkali, such as ammonia, is a necessary condition. This fre- 
quently rises from the soil when it has not been properly 
prepared, and from bad mortar or defective drains. 

The spore lodged on the damp timber now begins to 
germinate. One or more protuberances appear on its surface, 
and these elongate into minute closed tubes or hyphae, the 
spore meantime becoming exhausted of its contents. From 
the tips of the hyphz a solvent is secreted which attacks the 
lignin and enables the filaments to pierce the cell wall and enter 
the wood, which soon exhibits a greenish-grey soft patch. The 
hyphz now divide and ramify, attacking first the nutrient sub- 
stances stored in the cells of the medullary rays, whence they 
obtain the nitrogen, potassium and phosphorus necessary for 
their more vigorous growth. Here and there a white mould 
breaks out from the joist in rounded patches, looking like white 
swansdown or cotton wool, but whose filaments seem to radiate 
from a number of centres on the surface of the wood. This 
outgrowth becomes more compact till it forms a dense felt of 
interwoven hyphz of a slate or brown colour, which creeps 
along the surface of the joists and completely encases them, 
while thick strands of it run in the angles between the boarding 
and the joists, or hang in festoons from one joist to another. 
In a very bad case which I inspected last November at Tipton 
parish church, in Staffordshire, the joists presented a most 
remarkable appearance in all directions, appearing as if 
padded with white cotton wool about one inch deep, with 
strands of the same hanging as pendants or in festoons. This 
is the vegetative part of the fungus, and is called the mycelium. 
It corresponds to the spawn of the mushroom. 

_ Where this outgrowth is taking place on the surface of the 
wood, the delicate filaments, or hyphee, are piercing the cell 
walls extending along the tracheides, and permeating the wood 
in all directions. The mineral substances in the wood are 
appropriated, and the lignose of the cell walls, which is more 
complex in its chemical constitution, and which contains a 
larger amount of carbon relatively to oxygen than cellulose, is 
converted again into cellulose, which absorbs.water and swells 
up, and then is itself absorbed or broken up into simpler 
substances by the fungus. The middle lamella of the cells is, 
moreover, dissolved, and the cells become dissociated. 

Outward signs betray the havoc that is going on within. 
The wood at first becomes discoloured, having a dull sepia hue, 
with here and there a streak of brown and pink colour. It 
then swells, as the cell walls become converted into cellulose, 
and absorbs water; then shrinks, as the cellulose is further 
broken up, and water is absorbed by the fungus or evaporates 
from the surface, so that long fissures arise, first in the direc- 
tion of the wood fibres, and then across them, and the wood 
presents the appearance of having been charred. It also 
becomes much lighter, gives a dead sound when tapped, and, if 
damp, is quite soft, and can easily be pierced by a penknife ; 
or, if dry, crumbles away to a light brown powder. Moreover, 
the air in the vicinity has an unpleasant musky smell. It is 
needless to say that the wood loses all its strength, and may 
sometimes give rise to sudden and serious accidents. I heard 
of a case that occurred in Brook Street, where the occupants 
a A were disagreeably surprised to find the floor fall- 

It will be seen how necessary moisture is to the well-being 
of the fungus by the fact that half its weight consists of water. 

Indeed, so susceptible is it to drought that it soon withers in 
dry air, and the delicate growth on an infected chip withered 
after an exposure of a few minutes. The mycelium condenses 
moisture from the air, and the wood when in a decayed state 
sorta condenses and absorbs it. It is taken up by the 
yphz by virtue of their osmotic action, which is usually so 
great as to cause water to exude again from the mycelium in 
minute drops. The mycelium may extend over brickwork 


and absorb moisture from it; it may even penetrate the soil 
and transport moisture to parts growing in dry situations. 

At Tipton Church a bench-end was completely. rotten, 
although the air in the church was comparatively dry, and 
there was no outward sign of fungus, yet the substance of the 
wood was evidently permeated by hyphz, for I broke a piece 
off, and, having placed it in favourable conditions, found it soon 
develop an external mycelial growth. It seems probable that 
these hyphz were continuous with and obtained moisture from 
those beneath the floor. Paint may thus secure the exterior of 
timber, but does not necessarily insure immunity from disease 
of the interior. Nay, it may even render it more susceptible 
if the wood was not previously dry and well seasoned, for it 
imprisons the moisture. I have apiece of grained and varnished 
skirting which, except for being a little warped, appears quite 
sound in front, yet the whole of the back has been destroyed by 
dry-rot fungus allied to that which we are considering. 

I said that nitrogenous substances formed a necessary part. 
of the food of the fungus, and that the only important source 
of such was the medullary rays. Now, it has been observed 
that the fungus economises these by passing the protoplasmic 
contents of the older hyphz on to the younger growing ones. 

By virtue of these habits, viz., of drawing moisture from a 
distance and passing on the cell contents, the fungus can creep 
across brickwork and attack fresh wood, 

We saw, when considering the structure of pine, that the 
newer wood cells contained nutrient matter, and also that the 
outer rings of wood or alburnum formed the vehicle of the 
ascending sap. It is evident, therefore, that if a builder has 
used this green wood, or unseasoned sapwood, he has provided 
the very substance to encourage the most rapid and vigorous 
growth of Merzulius. 

Under favourable conditions the dense-felted mycelium 
which extends along the under side of the timber assumes a 
more definite outline, and along its margins, which often curve 
slightly downwards, the surface becomes pitted and corrugated, 
resembling that of spongy india-rubber, but with the walls of 
the depressions zigzag and serrated. It now assumes a warm 
brown colour, and from it are distilled clear drops of water, so 
that it glistens as if covered with dew. This is the fructifica- 
tion of the fungus, and the pendent tears have given it its 
specific name. 

Merulius lachrymans is allied to the mushroom; the 
mycelium corresponds with the mushroom “spawn” and its 
fructification with the mushroom, its zigzag corrugated ridges 
being analogous to mushroom “ gills.” 

Let us now examine the fructification of Meru/ius more in 
detail. The upper surface next the beam is of a stiff corky 
nature, and composed of interwoven thick-walled hyphe. 
These in their downward course become more delicate in 
texture, and are grouped together in bundles (¢vamza) forming 
the irregularities of surface ; the cells at the same time become 
shorter and more spherical, soas to form a more or less distinct 
limiting layer, the sub-hymenial layer which follows all the 
irregularities of contour. Over this layer numbers of elongated 
cells, closely packed together, are arranged like velvet pile. 
These cells are called Jasédéa, and in the young state have a 
simple club-shaped outline. Soon, however, from the top of 
each dasidium four little horns grow out, which in time develop 
little knobs at their extremities. Each little knob increases in 
size, invests itself with a brown-coloured cell wall, and presents 
the appearance of a full-grown spore supported on a very 
delicate stalk (ster?gma). Each basidium then produces four 
spores, borne at the tips of very delicate stalks, and in so doing ~ 
exhausts itself of the granular protoplasmic substances with which 
it was at first filled. The spores when ripe are so delicately attached 
that they easily drop off. Some of the cells of this outer layer (the 
hymenium), however, take a somewhat different shape; they 
are sterile, and do not produce spores. They are called fara- 
physes. The meaning of the honeycombed surface of the fruc- 
tion is now evident ; it is to increase the spore-bearing surface, 
This I conclude, from a very rough calculation, it does about 
six times. Now, a spore is slightly larger than the red 
corpuscle of blood, and as this is about 1-350o0th of an inch in 
diameter, we may suppose each spore is about 1-3000th of an 
inch. Nearly ten million spores could therefore be placed 
within the area of a square inch. Suppose that on the fructifi- 
cation the spores are placed so far apart that there are only 
four millions to the square inch, and suppose further that the 
fructification occupies 12 square inches, which, multiplied by 6 
to allow for the honeycombed surface, gives an area of 72 square 
inches, we should find as a result of our calculations that two 
hundred and eighty-eight millions (288,000,000) of spores 
would be produced by a single fructification, and in a bad case 
of dry rot there may be many such. 

I should like before closing to make a few practical 
deductions. 

First, with regard to the state of timber used in building. 
A tree should not be felled before it has arrived at maturity, for 
it has too large a proportion of sap-wood to heart-wood, and 
the season for felling should be that during which the growing 
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and cell-dividing process is dormant, and there is no sap rising 
through wood-cells. Vitruvius says that felling should take 
place from early autumn to end of winter, and adds that the 
tree should be cut to the pith so as to allow the escape of the 
sap. By statute of James I. people were prevented from 
felling trees from April 1 to June 30, and in France a 
royal decree in 1669 prescribed the time for felling to be 
October 1 to April 15. Napoleon I. also, in an order 
issued to Commissioners of Forests, directed that naval 
timber should only be felled from November 1 to March 15. 
The wood should afterwards be cut up and slowly but thoroughly 
seasoned. This is effected by completely immersing in water, 
steaming or boiling, by which the protoplasmic and nutrient 
substances are dissolved from the cells. It must then be 
stacked on end in a well-ventilated shed, whose floor is com- 
posed of ashes or concrete. Irregular or too rapid drying or 
direct sun warmth causes the wcod to split, and gives the 
fungus ready access to its interior. Of course the use of 
*‘ sreen wood” is out of the question. The resin and tannin (a 
preparatory stage in the formation of resin) afford food material 
for the fungus. Pitch pine cannot be considered to be rendered 
more, but rather less, durable by the large amount it contains. 
Wood must not only be dry, but be kept dry. This is im- 
possible if the air of the chamber in which it is built is damp, 
as it condenses and absorbs moisture. To secure this, moisture 
must be prevented from rising from the soil by a layer of 
asphalte or concrete ; from rising up the walls from the founda- 
tions by a damp-proof course ; from soaking through the walls 
by building an air-drain, so that no earth is allowed to be in 
contact with them above the damp-proof course, unless asphalted 
outside or built hollow ; and lastly by securing thorough ventila- 
tion, so that there is no corner where the air can stagnate. All 
vegetable soil must be removed from the site, for ammoniacal 
exhalations assist the germination of spores; the drains must 
be sound, and the mortar made of clean sand. ‘The house 
should be well dried before the floors are laid and joinery fitted, 
and it has been suggested by Professor Hartig that the ends of 
all-joists and timbers built into the wall should be previously 
creosoted, so as to protect them during the critical time when 
the walls are drying. 

Wood should not be painted unless thoroughly dry, as it 
imprisons the moisture instead of allowing it to evaporate, and 
is thus no protection to dry rot. Linoleum on floors. is 
objectionable for a like reason. The darkness under boarded 
floors and behind skirtings is congenial to the fungus, and so 
too is the warm air produced by a heating apparatus ; for it 
must not be forgotten that warm air will hold more moisture 
before it is saturated than cold air, and so absorbs it from 
whatever holds moisture, whether from damp ground or damp 
brickwork. Nor must we forget when we ventilate under 
boarded floors by inserting air-bricks, that a considerable 
draught is not at all a necessary consequence, as a column of 
air of uniform density will not readily move in a horizontal 
direction. Many preservatives have been suggested, and many 
patents taken out for securing timber from dry rot—by steeping 
in corrosive sublimate (H, Cl,) in Kyan’s process, by injecting 
creosote under pressure in Bethell’s, zinc chloride in Burnett's, 
and copper sulphate in Boucherie’s. Of these, creosoting seems 
to be the most successful. Creosote is obtained in the distilla- 
tion of coal tar, and probably owes its antiseptic properties to 
the presence of crude carbolic acid, which could not be used by 
itself, as it is slightly soluble in water. The effects attributed 
to creosote are as follows :—1. It coagulates the cell contents, 
thus giving solidity to young cells. 2. Absorbs oxygen from 
the cells. 3. Resinifies within the cells, and so excludes air- 
moisture. 4. Acts as a poison to fungi. 

When, however, timbers are built into a house, it is impos- 
‘sible to impregnate them with poison. If they are attacked by 
dry rot it will be necessary to find out the extent of the 
disease, and, if it has only penetrated a short distance, it may 
‘be painted by corrosive sublimate dissolved in methyl alcohol, 
as suggested by Professor Hillhouse, of Mason College, or 
hot limewash may even be used. These, however, do not 
penetrate to any great depth, and as only those parts of the 
mycelium of the fungus are killed which are in contact with the 
poison, the hyphz in the deeper parts of the timber remain as 
active as ever; the rot is not stayed, but its ravages are now 
hidden from view. Except ina slight attack, then, it is better 
to take the timbers out and burn them. Then replace with 
new timber, after having taken the precaution to see that the 
conditions favourable to fungus growth are no longer fulfilled. 
It is particularly necessary that all infected timber, and every 
particle of mycelium, and certainly every fructification, should 
‘be burnt. 

In conclusion, I would say that dry rot is an easily 
\preventible disease, and I trust you may find this short sketch 
-of the life-history, habits, and suitable conditions of growth of 
Merulius lachrymans of some help when you have to deal with 
a case of “dry rot.” 

_ Mr. J. O. SMITH proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Bidlake 
for his paper. It was very difficult, he said, to get rid of dry 


rot. In an old building he had extracted from time to time the 
diseased wood as it became visible ; but when additions had to 
be made to the building it was found that the bill of extras was 
materially increased owing to the ravages of dry rot. In the 
same building a piece of a 2-inch door jamb, where built into 
the old wall, rotted in six months. This was caused by a hot- 
water pipe running within 18 inches of the jamb. The heat 
and the moisture together had caused the decay. 

Mr. W. H. PRATT seconded the vote of thanks. He said it 
was difficult in town houses to get a fresh air space under floors, 
and it would be in many cases best to form a solid floor and 
prevent moisture rising by using concrete or asphalte. 

Mr. A. B. MITCHELL praised the careful way in which the 
paper had been illustrated. 

Mr. W. O. CoLLarD alluded to an instance ten years ago of 
dry rot having attacked an oak beam. The affected part was 
cut out, and the wood was now as good as ever it had been. 

Mr. C. O. KING asked whether dry rot and wet rot were not 
two different things. = 

Mr. E. C. Pinks asked if Mr. Bidlake could say how far 
dry rot would pass from infected wood over brick or stone to 
reach fresh wood. 

Mr. J. O. SMirH added to his previous remarks that timber 
should not be placed in proximity to damp plaster, nor should 
pugging be used in floors, for it would supply moisture and set 
up dry rot, especially when the floor was covered with linoleum’ 
or a material of similar character. 

The Chairman said a case of dry rot had occurred in a 
building erected under his supervision. It was for a public 
body with limited means who built over a dissed chalk pit. A 
mass of disintegrated chalk, through false economy left on one 
corner of the site, had, after the symptoms of dry rot discovered 
themselves in the edifice, to be removed at a great cost. 

The vote was passed by acclamation. 

Mr. BIDLAKE, in replying, said what he particularly wished 
to emphasise with regard to dry rot was that prevention was 
better than cure. Myriads of spores were always floating in 
the air and settling on woodwork, but they did not germinate, 
except under certain specified conditions. When dry rot super- 
vened it was difficult to ascertain how far the woodwork was 
infected, and it was safest to remove entirely an infected beam 
and burn it. Hot limewash, though stated to be a specific, was 
useless. Corrosive sublimate dissolved in alcohol would 
destroy fungus. A timber, if struck with a gimlet or pencil, 
should emit a sharp sound. If the wood were decayed, the 
sound would be dull. It was better still to put the ear to one’ 
end of a beam while your assistant struck the other end, and 
the sound would be conveyed distinctly to the ear if the wood 
was in perfect condition. Wet rot was aterm applied to the 
decay of wood exposed alternately to dry and moist conditions, 
as, for instance, in the case of piles, 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


T the last meeting of the Sheffield Society, a paper was 
read on “The Position and Attainmeuts of the English 
Architect,” by Mr. Charles Hadfield. It was pointed out that 
last year was a gloomy one for architects and surveyors, the 
prizes falling to a few, and the blanks to many. It was 
evident that a radical change in the relations between architects 
and the outside world was necessary. At present the efforts of 
architects are often ignored or unfairly criticised in the press 
and on the platform, because they fail to arouse sentiments of 
enthusiasm or pleasure in the minds of those for whom the 
architect has to cater. Formerly the art went handin hand 
with Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and Music. If the young 
English architect desires to regain his place in the national life 
and sympathies, they must make up their minds to plan con- 
venient, useful, and interesting buildings. On the Continent 
the architects are producing structures that are as popularly 
and widely appreciated by their compatriots as the buildings of 
former times, and fine architecture is as much a matter of 
interest as fine music or painting. In England, despite the 
apathy of the Government, and the public indifference, 
the work of a small but growing number of architects, 
whose genius and culture is forcibly impressed on all they 
do, is beginning to tell on the public mind, and to show 
that English architecture can hold its own, although South 
Kensington, backed by the national purse, has been doing its 
best to emasculate architectural and decorative design, and to 
cry down architects and their work. If the younger members 
would endeavour to keep abreast of the day in science and art, 
much of the unfair and ungenerous criticism of architects 
would hardly survive beyond the next decade. In spite of the 
disadvantages of provincial pupils, they have opportunities for 
an original line of study, as is evident when it is known that 
many of the leading architects in London came from provincial 
ranks, Sheffield could offer means for study and self-improve- 
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ment. There is a fine collection of antique casts and a valuable 
library in the Art School, but the latter has hardly had a visit, 
although one night is reserved tor architects. There is also a 
Technical School. The country round about furnishes and is 
rich in old building types and traditions. It is well to take 
pains with the smallest details. A fallacy prevailed among 
architects that it is useless taking trouble with the design of a 
cottage house, farm building, or villa, because design to some 
architects is synonymous with expensive ornamentation or 
construction. The jerry builder in consequence is allowed too 
often to do the architect’s legitimate work. Much of the un- 
picturesque and uninteresting character of the modern domestic 
work in hilly districts like Sheffield is the direct result of the 
wilful way in which estates and approaches are too often 
laid out on the railway-engineer’s lines instead of the 
architect’s. In the machinery of the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion there was perfect grace, freedom, and a sense of 
fitness in every line, combined with careful modelling of 
each particular detail, which left nothing to be desired by 
the most fastidious of critics. When English architects, 
surveyors, and civil engineers will regard their work in the 
same light as the designer of engines and machinery, care- 
fully eschewing ornament except that which results from well- 
considered needs, they will do exactly what Continental archi- 
tects have been doing without break for centuries, and what 
used to be done in England up to the first few years of this 
century. They will also teach the British public to take an 
interest in good architecture, and give it some idea how to dis- 
criminate between the false and true in art applied to construc- 
tion. The competent architect is often now annoyed to hear 
his profession cried down as unpractical ; while in the estima- 
tion of most municipal bodies and the general public the archi- 
tect is only fit to design an elevation, and to give way to a 
practical man whenever the work is to be carried out; or is a 
middle man, whose task it is to procure and submit plans. by 
the yard. When decorative work is required, the architect is 
politely, nay, sometimes without a shadow of courtesy, often 
sent to the right-about. For the construction of drains, 
that arch humbug, the so-called sanitary engineer, is 
gradually elbowing the architect and surveyor out of position. 
All this means so much money out of pocket. The English 
architect must learn his business thoroughly so as to be able to 
show he is a better man than the specialist; that he is quite 
able and intends to be master of the situation. At the present 
day, the skilled architect in France, Germany, or Italy is the 
chief thinker or director on important public buildings. His 
bureau is generally on the works, according to Medieval prac- 
tice, and he is in every way fitted by the training he has under- 
gone to direct the painter, sculptor, decorator and engineer, and 
supervise contractor and workmen. So it was in this country 
till the close of last century, and so it will be again if the rising 
generation of architects determine to master their craft and put 
_back the architect into the place he has filled so well from the 
earliest days of civilisation. Mr. Hadfield afterwards offered 
advice to the students of the Society, and concluded by quoting 
the words of the late George Edmund Street :—‘‘ We shall do 
well to admit, where necessary, that he is the best architect 
who designs the best building, whatever his education—though 
it is undoubtedly true that he is the most likely to be the best 
architect who is the best taught, the most refined, and the most 
regularly educated in his art.” : 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE seventh ordinary meeting of the present session of the 
Leeds Society was held on Monday evening, when a 
lecture was delivered by Mr. Aston Webb, F.R I.BA., entitled 
‘Signs of the Times.” One of the first signs of the times, the 
lecturer stated, was the difficulty of reading a paper before a 
body of architects at all. Tenor fifteen years back there was 
no such difficulty. It was then only necessary for an architect 
to range himself on one side or the other—Gothic or Classic— 
to ridicule all the points of the other side, and he at once got 
together an interested audience, and provoked an animated 
discussion. This had all changed. They did not take sides 
now, but saw something good in all styles, and refused to 
abominate any particular one. The present was a time for 
work and not for talk. Young men entering the profession at 
the present day had a glorious prospect before them as com- 
pared with those who entered it a few years ago. The archi- 
tectural current of the times could be denoted by the designs 
submitted in recent years in important competitions. School 
Board schools, public’ baths, and wash-houses had contributed 
to the development of certain classes of architecture. Church 
architecture, however, had done very little towards the 
furtherance of the art. Comfort and convenience were not 
taken into consideration in the plans of churches. Church 
architects had been very much hampered by archeological 


fetters, and he could not help thinking that archzology was a. 
drawback to the introduction of improvements. In saying that, 
however, he did not wish to intimate that architects had not 
made any attempt to rid themselves of the fetters, for many 
had made deviations from the old rules, and endeavoured to. 
adapt their plans so. as to meet the requirements of modern 
times. The different styles of architecture adopted in recent 
public buildings of note were dwelt upon by the lecturer, as. 
were also those of domestic structures. On the motion of Mr. 
J. W. Connon, seconded by Mr. George Corson, and supported 
by Messrs. W. H. Thorp, T. Butler Wilson, and J. H. Greaves, 
a vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. A number of 
architectural and other drawings by Mr. T. Butler Wilson were 
exhibited during the evening. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF ENGLISH POTTERY. 


()* Friday last, at the Royal Institution, Sir Henry Doulton. 
read a paper on “ Some Developments of English Pottery 
during the Last Fifty Years.” In opening his lecture Sir Henry. 
Doulton remarked that the trite saying “ There is nothing new 
under,the sun” often disagreeably surprises supposed discoverers. 
by its truth. Pottery, from its indestructibility, has the advan- 
tage of almost all other arts in the comparative completeness of 
its history, so that the potter oftener than others finds his hopes 
have been already forestalled. While evolution is perhaps. 
more apparent in pottery than in other arts, yet the potter of 
to-day may often feel humbled when some relic of antiquity 
attests that his early predecessors, though devoid of the 
facilities of modern times, produced results that may well be 
envied and admired. As schools of philosophy, poetry, and 
painting are subject to rise, culmination, decline, and fall, so in. 
the art of pottery there are many striking instances of this law. 
Except in the East, where tradition has such influence, these . 
industries rarely extend through many generations. In England 
alone the names Chelsea, Bow, Lowestoft, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Swansea have been known for their schools of pottery 
which are now of the past. A school of purely decorative 
pottery is short-lived, and doubtless the continuous production 
of Wedgwood, Worcester, and Minton ware is largely due to. 
the careful attention paid to utilitarian requirements. Before 
considering the more recent development of English pottery, 
the lecturer referred to Professor Church’s book, in which it is - 
stated that from the year 1790 there was a gradual but marked 
decadence in the quality of English pottery. This continued 
until the new Renaissance in the reign of Her Majesty, during 
which international exhibitions and schools of art had had their 
influence in fostering the production of decorative pottery, 
elegant as well as cheap. The manufacture of terra-cotta was 
revived, after a long decay, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, by Coade, of Lambeth, and what was probably the - 
largest work ever executed in this materia!—viz, the full-size | 
copy of the America, by George Bell (one of the four groups at 
the base of the Albert Memorial)—was produced by Messrs. 
Doulton, and was now at the Washington Museum. Proceed- 
ing to consider the subject of decorative pottery, the lecturer 
remarked that while the eighteenth century was filled with the. 
names of pioneers in the potter’s art, such as Elers, Astbury, - 
Sadler, Cooksworthy, and Wedgwood, as occupying a position 
of honour among the potters of later times might be mentioned 
the names of Minton, Worcester, and others. Sir Henry re- 
ferred also to the introduction of ivory porcelain by Mr. Binns, 
of which the present era might justly feel proud. In examining 
the Early English wares, stoneware arrested attention as a 
great advance on all that had gone before. The principle of 
the manufacture consisted in the glazing of the ware by 
vaporous flux while approaching the vitrifying point, common. 
salt being thrown into the kiln when at full white heat. Its. 
origin was obscure, but its birthplace was probably Germany in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century. The first attempts at. 
decoration were confined to form and relief, with simple 
coloured bands and runners, followed by incised outlines filled 
in with blue. In 1871—up to which time no further progress 
was made—very successful efforts were made at the Lamheth. 
Pottery to originate examples of decorative stoneware for the 
South Kensington International Exhibition. The introduction 
of a considerable range of colour, together with the develop- | 
ment of many original decorative methods, followed. The happy 
connection of the manufacture with the Lambeth School of Art | 
(under the direction of Mr. Sparkes) gave an opportunity to the: 
South Kensington authorities to watch the useful results of 
training in technical art. The year 1873 marked the intro- 
duction of Lambeth /zience, and it was at this date that female 
labour was first employed. The Lambeth Pottery had been 
conducted up to this epoch with the object of fostering 
originality and individual taste. Nearly all articles were pro~ 
duced upon the potter’s wheel, not by moulding—which is. 
death to art. Free scope has been allowed to the development 
of each artist’s own conception, All decorators had been. 
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‘ allowed their monogram upon each piece. Of late years there 
had been, not only in the lecturer’s own works in Lambeth, but 
thronghout Staffordshire, a much more general use of the 
potter’s wheel. There was a wide distinction between the 
method of decorating Doulton stoneware and that applied to 
all other pottery. In the former the decoration is entirely 
completed by the manipulation of the plastic form—a method 
little developed by other potters. The colouring was also 
applied in the clay state, and the whole subjected to but one 
firing. All other decorative glazed pottery was subjected to at 
least two firings, and some, such as even the humble willow- 
pattern plate, being fired three times. In conclusion, Sir 
Henry Doulton said that Her Majesty’s reign had marked a 
distinct revival in English pottery as in most of the industrial 
arts, and with the growing demand for technical education that 
promised to be lasting. In 1851 all the beautiful forms were 
copies from classical works, executed by foreign artists 
domiciled in England. All was now changed. The progress of 
the last twenty-five years had compelled our Continental 
neighbours to recognise the English style, which, indeed, they 
did not disdain to copy. He would indulge in the hope that a 
large proportion of the work of the last fifty years, surviving 
the ravages of time, would testify to after ages the combined 
beauty and utility of English pottery in the Victorian age. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
HOLLOWAY. 


HE new buildings recently erected for this institution were 
visited by the Architectural Association on Saturday 
last, when the architects, Messrs. Keith D. Young and Henry 
Hall, met the members and, after explaining the plans, con- 
ducted them over the buildings. A portion only of the whole 
scheme has at present been carried out, consisting of out- 
patients’ departments, a three-storeyed block of rectangular 
wards, medical and nursing administrative department, heating 
apparatus and mortuary block. It is intended, at some future 
time, to complete the hospital by the addition of a three-storeyed 
circular ward block and a front block next Holloway Road, 
with official administrative department and accommodation for 
paying patients. In the interests of the science of hospital 
planning, the early completion of this building is to be strongly 
desired, as the coexistence in one institution of circular and 
rectangular wards of the same floor area, cubical capacity and 
number of beds, and subject to the same general conditions, 
will afford excellent data for a determination of the relative 
. merits and advantages of the circular and rectangular plans for 
hospital wards. The cramped nature of the site, and the close 
proximity of houses on all sides, have necessitated the raising 
of the ground floor wards some Io feet above the ground level, 
- thus giving a free current of air below and _ enabling 
even the lowest range of windows to command a large 
extent of sky, area and sunlight. Each ward is planned for 
twenty beds, ten on each side, with a window between 
each. The floors of the wards are formed of iron and con- 
_ crete, covered with close-jointed oak-block flooring, polished 
on the surface. The heating of the wards is effected by Boyd’s 
hygiastic stoves, four in each ward, and low-pressure hot-water 
pipes next the outer walls. The ventilation will, in the main, 
depend upon naturally induced cross currents from the windows 
on each side of the ward, supplemented by fresh-air inlets under 
each bed, and extract flues in chimney stacks, with Bunsen 
burners to create up-draught. The bathrooms, water-closets, 
&c., are at the end of the ward, and the disconnecting lobbies 
~ being only 7 feet high, admit of air currents both above and 
below. The furniture has been specially designed by the archi- 
tects, and made by Messrs. Jenks & Wood, every detail being 
carefully considered, even to the bed-screens, which are of 
round wooden bars and cretonne, very light, and of pleasant 
' appearance. Minor points worthy of notice are the care with 
which all pipes, gas, water, and heating are kept free and at a 
slight distance from walls, &c., to admit of their being readily 
cleansed, and the universal use of rounded edges and corners 
throughout all details, both of construction and furniture. The 
salient features in the administrative block are the kitchen and 
the operating-room. The former, with scullery, larder, &c., is 
on the top floor, the cooking apparatus having been fitted up 
by Messrs. Slater & Co. with steam and gas as sources of heat. 
The operating-room is at the rear of the block, on the 
first floor, and has, in addition to the working space, 
seats for about forty students. The lighting may be 
either from the side or top, or both, at the pleasure of 
the operator, blinds being arranged to cover at will the 
whole or part of the large side window and skylight. Con- 
_ tiguous to the operating-room are, on one side, the anzesthetic- 
room, immediately communicating with the passenger-lift, and, 
on the other side, the surgeons’ rooms. 
The out-patients’ department is wholly distinct from the 
general hospital, at the rear of which it is situated, and consists 
of a block one storey in height, with a large square waiting-hall 


in the centre, around which are porters’-room and entrance, 
consulting-rooms for four medical officers, dispensary, and a: 
smaller waiting-room in connection therewith. 

The mortuary block is also at the rear of the site, and com- 
prises dead-house, visiting room for friends of deceased patients, 
two post-mortem rooms, and a small museum. The whole of this 
block is top-lighted and the walls lined with glazed bricks, while 
the provision of the visiting-room, in which only one body will 
be placed at a time, obviates the somewhat revolting arrange- 
ments too often found. ' 

When completed, the hospital will have accommodation for 
150 patients, and will form an admirable instance of the present 
position of hospital science as applied to a small institution. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer on Painting. 


S1R,—A friend has drawn my attention to a paragraph which: 
appeared in Zhe Architect some three weeks ago,* purporting 
to be an expression of my opinions concerning the Old Masters. 

In my published writings I have not anywhere expressed 


either the opinions ascribed to me or any other. Necessarily,. 
therefore, some utterances of mine, either to friends or to an 
amanuensis, must have originated the statement. 

In its general drift the statement is correct, but, as might be 
expected, it is incorrect in detail. Certainly among tlie 
characteristics to be recognised in the paintings that have 
come down to us from past times, I should never have named 
transparency of shadow as a usual one. Chiefly, however, I 
wish to say that I did not make the comparison alleged between 
ancient and modern artists, and still less did I single out as 
examples the modern artists named. HERBERT SPENCER. 

Athenzum Club: Feb. 21, 1888. 


The compiler of “ Tessere” having seen Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s letter, desires that the following note should appear at- 
the same time :— 

It is somewhat gratifying when a humble explorer like 
myself is rewarded occasionally by the discovery that he knows. 
more about an author’s writings than the author himself. I am 
too much indebted to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s books to ascribe 
anything to him without authority, and have too much 
reverence for the philosopher to attempt an imitation of his. 
writing. The paragraph in question was reprinted from an 
essay on “Precedent in Architecture,” which appeared in. 
January 1842, when the writer, Mr. Herbert Spencer, was a 
civil engineer in Derby. I have often fancied that in his. 
articles of that time the germs of part of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
later philosophy can be discerned, and, indeed, they deserve to.» 
be republished in full. One thing is seen from some of them, 
that with Mr. Spencer, as with Carlyle, mathematics can 
become a preparative for philosophy. But, unfortunately,, 
neither mathematics nor the most perfect method of analysis— 
for I hold Mr. Spencer’s to be superior to Aristotle’s—will 
compensate when memory fails. The foregoing letter is there- 
fore sad enough to every admirer of the architect of the. 
evolution theory. Although Mr. Spencer recognised the 
correctness of the general drift of the extract, and, as I perceive- 
from his manuscript, did at first say it rightly expressed his. 
belief, yet he is positive that his own writing is no more than a 
vague recollection by somebody of what was said in conversa- 
tion. Who knows but Descartes was simply describing a 
similar case of forgetfulness when he talks about his friends. 
misrepresenting his doctrines :—“ Toutefois lorsqu’ils les ont 
redites, j’ai remarqué qu’ils les ont changées presque toujours. 
en telle sorte que je ne les pouvais plus avouer pour miennes,” 
and he adds that the ancient philosophers were also “mal 
rapportées”? I fancy the old reporters were as faithful as my- 
self in garnering expressions and thoughts which impressed 
them. We are like the devotees who ran after the leaves of the: 
forest when the Sybil wrote her prophecies upon them. We 
try to preserve things which otherwise would be lost or for-- 
gotten by their originators. There is, however, another ques- 
tion raised by the letter. Philosophers ought to know some- 
thing of human nature, and therefore need not be surprised at 
its changes, The prophetic fury of the Sybil was not always,. 
we may be sure, of the same intensity. Was not the original 
matter out of which all things are made, including philosophers 
and compilers of ‘“ Tessere,” once called Proteus, or Protea,. 
and supposed to be endowed with the capacity to change itself 
into all forms— 

Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum, 


or, aS we say now, the homogeneous becomes the heterogeneous ? ’ 
Why, then, should Mr. Herbert Spencer be surprised if his. 


* See Zhe Architect, January 27, 1888. 
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thoughts about transparency of shadow and the like in. 1888 
differ from those which inspired him nearly half‘a century ago 
Most of us drift much further from our early beliefs in art 
and philosophy. 


Legal Registration of Architects. 

S1r,—Your article of last week on “ The Legal Registration 

of Architects” must meet the hearty approval of a large body 
_of the profession who fail to see in the proposed Registration 
Bill any hope for the improvement of British architecture. 

It is most important to bear in mind that examination has not 
excluded incapable men from the professions of law, medicine, 
or dentistry, nor has it secured for all those who are capable 
large and lucrative practices. 

In raising the status of the profession it appears to me that 
those who undergo university and professional training, and 
start practice according to the unwritten laws of an English 
gentleman, do more in this matter than all the agitators for 
compulsory examination and registration put together are ever 
likely to do. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects could be made of 
much service to the profession if it would make known to the 
public that its members have not only submitted themselves 
voluntarily to a qualifying examination, but have also on enrol- 
ment signed a declaration to conduct their business with such 
independence as to serve the best interests of their clients ; 
that the main object of the Institute is to stamp out incompe- 
tence and dishonest practices; and that it exists for the 
benefit of the community at large. It would then command 
respect, and render itself proof against charges of selfishness, 
which are now only too frequent.—I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 

FRANCIS HOOPER, A.R.I.B.A,. 
Io Craig’s Court, Charing Cross ; 
Feb. 22, 1888, 


Architects and Engineers’ Registration Act Committee. 
S1R,—I must ask you in fairness to kindly publish the follow- 
ing, which is a copy of a letter sent to the R.I.B.A. in answer 
to their Secretaries’ letter -which appeared last week.—I am, 
Sir, yours truly, » EDGAR FARMAN, Hon. Sec. 
39 King Street, Cheapside, E.C.: Feb. 21, 1888. 


Architects and Engineers. Bill. 
The Architects and Engineers’ Registration Act Committee, 
39 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C.: 
February 20, 1888. 

Sirs, —Your Secretaries’ letter to the professional journals last week 
insinuates that the petition sent out for signature by this committee ‘is 
calculated to mislead those members of your Institute:to. whom it was 
sent. You must.be perfectly well aware that such could not possibly 
be the case, as you received copies yourselves with the accompanying 
circulars addressed from- this committee, 39 King Street, Cheapside, 
E.C., and both signed by myself... No. member of. your Institute can 
possibly be so hopelessly ignorant as. to suppose for one moment that 
the offices of your Institute are situate at, 39 King Street, Cheapside, 
or that your Secretary is—Your obedient servant, 
EDGAR FARMAN, Hon, Sec, 
To the President and Council, i 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 

P.S.—As your Secretaries have introduced Colonel Duncan’s name 
into this matter, please let it be distinctly understood that that gentle- 
man has nothing whatever to do with the promotion of this Bill outside 
the House of Commons.—Eb. F, 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Kingsbridge, South Devon.—The property on the Little 
Rack Park Estate, leased under the Kingsbridge Feoffees, is 
now all complete, and makes a very picturesque addition to the 
town, the whole being built in semi-detached pairs or single 
houses and well-planted gardens around them. ‘The aspect is 
good and water supply excellent. The climate of the town 
is very salubrious, and averages only three degrees below 
Venice. The architect for the above is Mr. John Wills, a 
native of Kingsbridge, but now practising in Derby.° It is 
expected he will be engaged on still more extensive operations 
now that the Great Western Railway Company has taken up 
the question of a railway to Kingsbridge, which is likely to be 
completed in another year. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 

_ Dublin.—The. foundation-stone of the parish church of 
St. Kevin, South Circular Road, the third and last of the churches 
to be erected under the Shannon bequest, has been laid. The 
church, which is intended to seat 600, will be built in Early 
Decorated style from designs by Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A,, 
who was selected by:the trustees to provide the plans in com- 


petition with six. other. architects. © Messrs. Dixon: & Co. 
“are the builders, is 


fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. 


Combeinteignhead.—The parish church has been re- 
opened after having undergone a complete interior restoration 
at a cost of about 1,0007, Mr. Medley Fulford, of Exeter, was 
the architect, and the work was carried out by Mr. Hugh Mills, 
builder, of Newton Abbot. 

Freston.—A new rectory, with stabling, &c., has just been 
completed at Freston, Suffolk. Mr. E..F. Bisshopp, Ipswich, 
was the architect, and Mr. George Neward, of Nayland, the 
builder. 


GENERAL. 7 

The Institute of Painters in Oil-Colours elected on 
Wednesday Messrs. J. Watson Nicol, Charles W. Wyllie, Her- 
man Herkomer, and Yeend-King, R.I.,as members. . 

The Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy opened to 
the public on Saturday. The number of works amounts to 
1,004, being slightly in excess.of the number last year. 

Mr. Charles Lawes has completed a group of sculpture 
called A Wild Revenge, representing Mazeppa tied to the wild 
horse, and which is considered suitable for erection upon the 
open space at Piccadilly Circus. 

A Head, supposed to. have formed part of the figure of a 
Triton, was on Saturday discovered near the south-eastern 
corner of the Parthenon. It bears traces of colour. 

Mr. H. A. Gribble has been successful in the unpremiated 
competition for the memorial of the Spanish Armada Tercen- 
tenary. <a Ack 

Mr. J. L. Fox, of Dewsbury, has obtained the first place 
in the competition for the local technical school, which is to 
cost 4,000/. 

The Dundee Town Council have approved of the plans 
of Mr. W. Alexander, town architect, for the Victoria Art 
Gallery, which is to cost 10,000/. 

A Public Meeting has been held in Reading (presided 
over by Archdeacon Pott) at which it was decided that Holy 
Trinity Church should be enlarged. - " 

The Tower and Pinnacles of All Saints Church, Broms- 
grove, are to be completed from the designs of Mr John 
Cotton, of Birmingham, and the tender of Mr. L. Brazier has 
been accepted for the work. ae ne 

The Free Library lately erected at Swansea, ata cost of 
20,000/., will probably be closed for want of funds, unless the 
Corporation.can be induced to come to the rescue by levying a 
rate to obtain the funds. . 

A Memorial Building is to be erected at Accrington, at 


-acost of 3,000/,, in connection with the Wesleyan Methodist 


centenary. 

The Manchester City Council have decided to apply for 
borrowing powers, to the extent of 450,000/., for carrying out 
the purchase of land and works necessary under the new sewage 
scheme. 

Mr. A. H. Campbell, C.E., on Tuesday, at the meeting of 
the East of Scotland Engineering Association, read a paper on 
‘“‘The Discharge of Rivers and Streams, with comparisons of 
different formule.” 

_ A Sum of 2,000/. was appropriated. out of the local Jubilee 
fund for obtaining stained-glass windows at the Victoria Courts, 
Birmingham, and the architects, Messrs. Aston Webb & Ingress 
Bell, have now been instructed to prepare a general scheme as 
a basis for obtaining designs and estimates. - 

The Jubilee Committee at Bingley have purchased a plot 
of ground, comprising 2} acres, as the site of the proposed 
cottage hospital, and steps are being taken for the erection of 
the building with the funds now in hand. . 

A Church is proposed to be erected at Holland Moor, for 
the parish of St. Thomas Upholland, Wigan. 


Dr. E. J. Hopkins will read a paper on ‘‘The English 
Medizval Church Organ,” at the meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute on Thursday next. t 

A Lady in London has offered to build an infectious 
hospital at Barnsley, at a cost of about 4,000/, if the Corpora- 
tion will select a site. . Gi . ie 

Mr. A. E. Collins, of the, Borough Engineer’s: department, 
Salford, has been appointed surveyor and water engineer to the 
Weston-super-Mare Commissioners, rf 

The Brighton Town Council have decided to enlarge and 
improve the Town Hall, at a cost of 21,000/, and plans for the 
same are to be prepared. ” a 

A Report was read at the meeting of the Glasgow Tow 
Council on Tuesday, which stated that the artisans’ dwellings 
in course of erection by the Improvement Trust in Saltmarket 
were nearly completed. Houses and shops yielding a rental of 
774/. had been already let, and‘only four shops and four houses 
of a rental of 1577. remained to be taken up. ‘ 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
on'y to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 

RovertT: Boynr & Son, Lad. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MR. JOHN WADDELL. 


HEN the head of the firm of John Waddell & Sons died 
V last month, we gave a short account of the life of a con- 
tractor whose works were known in many parts of Great 
Britain. There are people who believe that Northern con- 
tractors have resources which are denied to their Southern 
competitors, and the character of the operations of the late Mr. 
Waddell would appear to support that theory. A farmer’s son, 
he began early with small contracts, and from the way in 
which they were carried out, he was invited to compete for 
much larger works. The following are among the works 
which were entrusted to Mr. Waddell and his firm :— 
The Leadburn and Dolphington Railway, the Carstairs and 
Dolphington Railway, Burntisland Sewerage Works, St. 
Andrews Sewerage Works, Cleland and Mid-Calder Railway, 
Camps and Addiewell Railways, Glasgow and Coatbridge 
Railway, Sighthill Branch Railway, Hawthornden and Peni- 
cuick Railway, Millerhill, Loanhead, and Glencorse Railway ; 
widening of the North Bridge, Edinburgh; Byker, Walker, 
and Percy Main Railway; Sunderland and Monkwearmouth 
Railway, including the massive iron bridge which spans the 
river Wear; the Leuchars and Tay Bridge Railways, the new 
Dundee Tunnel and Station Works, East Norfolk Railways, 
Montrose and Arbroath Railway, Ely and Newmarket Rail- 
way, Downham and Stokeferry Railway, James Watt Dock 
and Harbour Works, Greenock; Tweedmouth Railway, 
Burndall and Yarmouth Railway, Lofthouse and Whitby Rail- 
way, Whitby and Scarborough Railway, Llanelly and Mynydd 
Maur Railway, the new Putney Bridge across the river 
Thames, the Clapham and Putney Hill Sewers, Mersey Railway 
and Tunnel Works, Liverpool; Edinburgh and South-Side 
Suburban Railway. 

It will be seen from the list that many works in England 
and Wales were executed by Messrs. Waddell & Sons, and they 
even wrested the Putney Bridge from competitors who are 
identified with the Metropolitan Board of Works. But in his 
own district of Bathgate Mr. Waddell was known less as a 
contractor than as an enthusiastic agriculturist, who was always 
willing to help his neighbours in a generous way. All that 


could be done in the bestowal of public honours came to 


him, and for the long period of twelve years he was the 
chief magistrate of the town. In Edinburgh he had 
also a reputation. He was not only foremost wherever 
friendly or financ’al aid was needed, but his private benevolence 


was boundless. Mr. Waddell was essentially a strong man. 


His immense business, which entailed a payment of 1,000/. a 


day in wages alone, never seemed to confuse him, and people’ 
who came to him on local affairs could not realise how many 
things occupied his attention, when they found that he so 
atfably entered into their projects. It is not surprising that he 
was in request as a chairman of companies. His three sons, 
who now carry on the great business, have had an example 
they may be proud to follow. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 
J. Barnes, Architect, 6 Arundel Street, Cockbrook, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

BATLEY.—March 6.—For Building Engine-house, Shed, 
and Boundary Wall, and Construction of Precipitating and 
Filtering Tanks at Sewage Works. Mr. W. Horsfield, Borough 
Surveyor, Batley. 

BIRMINGHAM.—March 13.—For ordinary Works and Re- 
pairs to Buildings for Three Years. The Clerk of the Works, 
Inland Revenue Office, Birmingham. Mr. H. W. Primrose, 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


BLACKADON.—March 2.—For Building Asylum. Messrs. 
Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 
BLACKPOOL.—For Building Methodist Chapel. Messrs. 


W. Hill & Son, Architects, 25 Park Square, Leeds. 
BRADFORD.—Feb. 25.—For Building Shop Premises. 
S. Robinson, Architect, 5 Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 
BRADFORD.—Feb. 25.—For Building Business Premises. 
Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Queen Anne Chambers, Bradford. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Houses. Mr. W. H. Woolley, Stapenhill, Burton-on-Trent. 
CARMARTHEN.—March t10,—For Building School, Class- 
rooms, &c. Messrs. George Morgan & Son, Architects, 24 
King Street, Carmarthen. 
DUNDEE.—Feb. 25.—For Building Public School. Mr. J. H. 
Langlands, Architect, 81 Murraygate, Dundee. 
DURHAM.—Feb. 27.—For Laying down Drains, Building 
Boundary Wall, Erection of Iron Railings, and Levelling Site 
for Burial Ground, for the Vestry of St. Margaret, Durham. 
Mr. George Ord, Architect and Surveyor, Durham. 


Mr. 
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UBLIC 


NOTICE. 


if; 


We are now selling a second quality of “GHEZ LUI” ENAMEL which dries quicker, and resists hot 
water and atmospheric influences better than the BEST of the imitations. This may be tested by 
enamelling two small Baths, one with “ Chez lui” and the other with any other enamel, and then filling 
both the Baths with boiling water one day or two days after. 


“Chez lui” enamel is made in any colour: twenty-four tints are kept in stock. It is adapted for 
every kind of decoration, as well as for baths. As it dries perfectly hard without heat, it may be used on 
metal, wood, leather, Lincrusta-Walton, plaster, glass, bricks, or other substances. The surface is 
durable and glossy, and will bear washing with hot water without any softening. 7 

The second quality is good enough for most purposes, but where very great durability is required 
for best work, or where the work has to be done at a distance, the best will often be found the most 
economical, as the labour of applying is just the same. 


Both qualities are sold in self-opening cans in four sizes. 


PRICES OF THE SECOND QUALITY. 


TA gy? Sample can, containing enough to enamel small Bath or Bicycle, price 10d., or free by post, 1s. 
“E * contains sufficient to enamel a Hip Bath or Chair, Is. 3d., or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


‘‘&» contains enough to enamel a Plunge Bath two coats, or to cover about 70 superficial feet one 
coat, 2s. 3d., or free by post, 2s. 6d. 


“G” contains a full imperial pint, and will cover 150 feet of surface one coat, or will enamel a full-size 
Plunge Bath, four coats, 8s. 10d., or free by post, 4s. 1d. 


For a full descriptive circular, coloured tints, prices of best quality, &c., apply to 


EWART AND SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, N.W., Agents; 
Or, to JAMES PRICE, Manufacturer, Fitzroy Place, Euston Road, N.W. 
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ECCLESHALL BIERLOW.—Feb. 29.—For Additions to | YSTALYFERA.—Feb. 28.—For Enlarging the Pantegg Board 
Union Workhouse. Mr. T. G. Edwards, Architect, Davy ; Schools. Mr. D. Bevan Turberville, 4 Herbert Street, 
Buildings, Fargate, Sheffield. Pontardawe. 
- ee - oe Lb Pid, Erection of Boiler Works. 
essrs. Sellers amilton, Architects, Union Chambers . ‘ 
Bury. ie , ar E N D E RS. 
FARNBOROUGH.— _ ; 
OUG March'15.—For Sundry Works at Union ALDERNEY. 


pect tadtund Row, WC. Mr. John Ladds, Architect, 4 Chapel | Foy Building Hospital and other Buildings at Alderney, Kinson. 
Mr. W. F. J. BARNES, Architect, Poole. 


LIMERICK.—Feb. 25.—For Rebuilding Basin Wall (450 
feet) with Erection and Maintenance of Coffer Dam (530 feet re Fetised Longtics rac ioe a 
long, 30 as high), en i sate Dockge Mr W.J- Hall; > s\ Minty, Hournemouth PNR 9.5009. .0- 0 
arbour Engineer, The Docks, Limerick. : Fie 
4 ee Rebuilding Old Foundry a ae eS ste Southampton : : nat a 7 
aults. Mr. R. Davies, Architect, Bangor. : Aa om alia Dae 
MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Feb. 29.—For Alterations to Temper- a eipaig ieeierang Kinson : eee e ; 
nee Mr. J. Bowen, Secretary, 16 Mary Street, Merthyr E. & J. Allner, Heatherland, Kenson. : : ae 3 
y c e . > ag 
NEwpPorT. —For Building Temperance Hall. Messrs. Scott & Mitchell, Freemantle ; ‘ ; e oe re 6 
W. G. Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, Park Square, MAP eile Pocmierouth y ; ; ee <i) 
oe Mon., Cardiff, and London. awe. Crane Longfleet : : Heke 2 0 
pet ee ° °1 4° ’ ¢ ’ 
EDRUTH.—Feb. 29.—For Erection of Building for Women’s J. G. PEARCY, Longfleet (accepted conditionally) TOZERES -O 


Hospital. Mr. A. H. Jenkin, Solicitor, Redruth. 
_SHEFFIELD.—For Building Owler Lane School. Messrs. BROMLEY. 
Wightman & Wightman, Architects, High Court Chambers, For Erection of Warehouse and Stabling at Bromley, for 


High Street, Sheffield. Messrs. Batey & Co., Limited. Messrs. HAMM ACK & 
_SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Feb. 24.—For Rebuilding Old House LAMBERT, Architects. 

Mill. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Ivory . : ‘ : ‘ : : -£1,606 9 0 

Buildings, Halifax. Williams & Son- cee ere fA Car Om. S 

SWANSEA.—Feb. 28.—For Additions, &c., to Morriston Davidwiting €oi50n, 3-6 aa itee een oe oe ae 
Board School. Mr. E. S. Hartland, Fisher Street, Swansea. Ashby & Horner + ¢§ 0 @ B71 gH s,3391 0 0 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Feb. 28.—For Alterations at Board| J.-H. Johnson . ‘es a oo ee 
Schools, Erection of Iron Fencing, &c. Mr. W. A. Longmore, Holliday & Greenwood . 6 4 « «1,289 0 © 
Architect, 7 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel. HeSORA.s Wood. tI tee ee 

WEARDALE. —Feb. 29.—For Additions, &c., to Business BURSLEM. 

Premises. Messrs. J. Smith & Son, Architects, Rose Cottage, | For Erection of a Rockingham Manufactory, for Messrs. 
Shotley Bridge. Wood & Son. Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect, Tunstall. 

West HAM.—Feb. 28.—For Building Fire Brigade Station. J. J. Longden : ; ; ; - . £1,099 .0 90 
Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town “Hall, Strat- J. Procter . : : : ° ' ° ° 1,098 oO 
ford, E. W. Cooke . 2. ee ee 10028, OO 

WESTON- SUPER-MARE.—Feb. 27.—For Building Agricul- Cooper & Jones ‘ : ° ' . eet 0on. oO. O 
tural Show Yard. Mr. T. H. Boys, Auctioneer, West End, Gx Copemr. : A - . A ; 3  THORO) oO) aay. 
Bridgwater. feBowden’® © > To oe he. O 

Worksop.—Feb. 28.—For Additions at Workhouse. Mr. W. Grant .- : : . : : ‘ ued emia oy late: 
T. Brown, Claylands, Worksop. J. YORKE (accepted) . ‘ : ‘ : . 90st OO 


WMAHOGANY & HARD WoopDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “noi roxpon, =.” 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
eatee Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &C., 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 
Telegraphic Address—* ACA3 ou, ‘Lonpon.” 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
] The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 867. | ¢ 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


-RMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 


TEBBUTT’S Patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


y FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
- LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 

a late Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking._E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Rishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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BURSLEM—continued. 
For Erection of Six-Oven Manufactory, 


at Burslem, for 


EAST GRINSTEAD. : ; 
For Memorial Institute of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, East Gria- 


Messrs. Burgess & Leigh. Mr. A. R, Woop, Architect, stead. 

Tunstall, Staffs. W. Gray . . ‘ ° a ’ . - £1,250 0 0 
G.A. Foster , ‘ ° . . - te, FAL CO, LOMO CuFRICG cage . . A 4 4 «md5233., 2.10: 
N. Barlow. 4 : ° ‘ ‘ 5 . 6,900 0 oO J. Morris . 2 e ; : 5 . 1,090 0 © 
J. Kearton. “ ‘ e ° . : ek0;250 SOO W. Pledge : - ‘ s . 1,014 6) o 
C. Smith 3 é : 6 - 5 O21 3" 0 s2O Charlewood Bros. . ; . s ‘ , 944 0 8 
W. Collis . : n . ; 4 <n, TSO Or tO A. FOSTER (accepted ) : ; : ; » 88 00 
Proctor . R : - . ° ° » 5,999 9 O GLOUCESTER. 

J. Bowden. i 4) See - 5,975 © ©} For Building Banking Premises for the National Provincial. 

J. Pickard . J . ° ° - 5,765 0 0 Bank of England, Limited, Gloucester. Mr. CHAS. R. 
W. COOKE (accepted) ‘ : ° : » 5,680 0 0 GRIBBLE, Architect, 11 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

W. Grant . . ‘ e , ’ +e SOOT Ome O T. Williams, London : ° : ° £0 142 0 0 

C. Cope « ‘ . ° . ‘ . » 5,448 0 0 Dolman & Co., Gloucester : , ° 4,750. OF 

; J. Clutterbuck, Gloucester . ‘ : it4s250.NoO 0 

CARDIFF. A. Estcourt, Gloucester 5 : - 4,193 0 @ 

For Building the Salt Mead Hotel, for Messrs. Hancock & Co., Teamieisan (Gloucester ; f . 4,000 0 0 

Limited, Cardiff. Mr, .J.o ReafONES, eArchitect,: 27° Fark Howeltee Son, Bristol 3,995 0 © 

Street, Cardiff : W. Jones, Gloucester ‘ 3975 Oo © 
W. M. Smith, Cardiff =» +» 5 4 » £253 20419 ©} A. Kino, Gloucester (accepted ) . 3,898 0 © 
E. P. Hatherly, Bristol : ‘ 21 ojas Om1O Architects Pematet ; ; . 3,950 0 0 
Jones Bros, Cardiff . . : 2,150.0; 0 
C. Burton, Cardiff. A : 2,138 ome) ’ KIRKCALDY. 

Charles Cocks, Cardiff i 2,129 o o| For the Extension of Distributing Pipes (2,600 yards) and 
Stephens, Basta & Co, Brstel , 2,099 0 oO other Works, for the Kirkcaldy and Dysart Waterworks. 
Thomas Gough, Cardiff ee 2,087 .0 0 Mr. W. D. SANG, C.E, Kirkcaldy. 

W. H. Cowlin, Bristol ‘ : : 2,073 0 O R. B. Stewart, Saltcoats . - 4 £1498 1. 
Jones & Co., Gloucester 3 2,038 0 oO G. Smith, Kirkcaldy . hy aes: 1,413 0 O 
William Bowers, Hereford - : : nig 3700512010 J. Mackay, St. Andrews . . . ° be) FPN 
L. Purnell, Cardiff ~ a ~~ + 451,992, 0 0 |” J- Henderson, Kirkcaldy * Here 1,390 17 2 
A. Lewis, Cardiff : ; A . 1,999 0 0 W. Chalmers, Burntisland ; . 1,307 40° S 
Gc Shepherd & Sons, Cardiff : £,079'40.40 D. Ledger, Edinburgh. . : 1,368 18 8 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff 4 1.075500, 0 Nimmo & Cowpar, Dunfermline > 1, 9002 4s ae 
Turner & Sons, Cardiff TT 1972 0.0| D. Shanks, Motherwell) 2770). "Sie pe ane 
W. Symonds, Cardiff ; 1,955 o o| J. Nolan, Dunfermline . 1,294 0 0 
Bradney & Co, W olverhampton : 1,935 0 o| J. D. Patton, Edinburgh 1,268 2 
Shepton & Son, Cardiff : 1,925 «940 R, C. Brebner, Edinburgh ; : 1.293 ut00LE 
Thomas & James, Cardiff. : : 1,897 0 oO D, WHYTE, Kirkcaldy (accepted)  . . 1,230 17 IL 
James Allan, Cardiff ; : 1,505, 13.0 LEATHERHEAD. 

Executors W. Gradwell, New port 1,878 oO o| For Erection of Store, North Street, Leatherhead. Mr. RESTA 
Richard Price, Cardiff. . : seglsod 7. Opes W. Moore, Architect, Worthing. 

Thomas Evans, Cardiff : : <hlsodb (0) £0 W. H. Batchelar . ; : . ° «£473 sono 
Charles Edwards, Leominster . é AC NCA OY G. & W. Brown . : : J 359 0 O 
DAVID DAVIES, Cardiff (accepted ) Ltd 5nO.00 H. SKILLON (accepted) 4 ; . . 289 15 oO 


Architects whe haven 


ot 


already received a copy 


of our Circular are pa 
ticularly requested 
send for one. 


r- 
to 


2-inch, 


FLUSH TANK FITTINGS. 


“NEWMAN” 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. The internal tube being removable as 
well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


2. The fiitings can be attached to any 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage 


and reserving the profit on the tank itself to 
the contractor. 


3. The outer tube being slipped over the 
inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 
same object is attained as if it were a fixture 
—all noise and vibration being avoided. 


NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING 


COMPANY, 


86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND 
PATENTEES. 


Drawn Lead Traps for the above. 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
HYDRAULIC 


IFTS..2 “RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & Magor’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT, and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED. 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


——_—, 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
- BATTERSEA. 


OLUME XXXVIILI. of “THE ARCHITECT, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


Price 12s, 6¢d.—Office : 175 Strand, London W.C 
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fFUPPLEMENT 
KILLARNEY. LONDON— continued. 

For Additions to Killarney Lunatic Asylum. Mr. J. F. FULLER, | For Pulling Down and Rebuilding No. 37 Aldermanbury. Mr. 
Architect, 179 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. Messrs. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 17 Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Paterson & Kempster, Surveyors, 11 Leinster Street, Quantities by Messrs. W. E. & F. Brown, 

Dublin. A.W. Hammond . : : 5 : £2 264 0 0 
H, & W. Beckett, Dublin . a £9,900 Oo oO Turtle & Appleton . : ek f 2 tGdt Os. O 
P. Coffey, Middleton ra f : : 9593.44; 3 B. Hosegood . ‘ ‘ . . ; EeA5 4.0% O 
T. J. Pemberton, Dublin . , te 7.) 9,040.0" 0 JoGrover & Son. * . > ¢. aa 2,098 0 0 
G. Moyers, Dublin .. ... : é eboO495.01 0 S. C. Parmenter ; A P 2,070 0 0 
Healy Bros., Tralee... ; ae : modo2y 27. 2 Patman & Fotheringham . ‘ : MAE.003.00% © 
H. Sharpe, Dublin ; ; “ See. 0.47017 0} 0 J. Woodward c : ‘ 5 iteyiKey We) Re 
Conolly & Son, Dublin. ‘ =o) a Es, 4001 OF CG W. Brass & Son 5 2 Meads Fr .09 3. Os. O 
Collon Bros,, Portadown ‘ : , : NE O5O4 Ot SC J. ALLEN & SON (accepted )* 1,858 0 oO 
S. HILL, Cork (accepted ) ’ . 5 ese 753 10) 2 With £31 extra for Portland Stone. 

aie a For Supply and Erection of Iron Railings and Gates for the 
Baths and Washh Notting Hill. 

for Erection of Mansions at Earl’s Court Square, Kensington, F. Rober & Co. pee : i £625 OG 
SY W., for Mr. ue Halley. Mr. ile M. MACLAREN, Archi- Richardson, Ellson & Co., London ‘ 578 0 Oo 
one 21 King William Street, Strand, W.C. Quantities by Wenham & Walters, Limited, Croydon. rs7% 10. 0 
Soe se & Deacon, 1 Adelaide Street, Charing i Potter & Son, London . : : ; 179486" 0. 0 

we tst Block. and Block. 3rd Block. SA leas o nee T} tf ¥ : 5 APA 532-0 
Abley ‘ : ; £4,438 £4,400 £4,400 rossthwaite, Paul’s Whar : : a 400.05 0 
Foster & Dicksee . . . 4,222 4,1IT 4,000 A. F. Pocock, Chelsea. ees 
Pit. Bros \. 4,180 4,130 4,060 Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co., London : ed On O 
Hollid — > Sipe xy Clark, Bunnett & Co., Rathbone Place . . 430 0 © 

olliday & Greenwood. - 3,993 3.950 3,900 
Brickell. ; 3.050 3.850 3.750 1A Clark, Moorgate Strectaame. : : E120) oO. O 
Kearley | a one 3815 3.750 St. Pancras Ironworks Co... 9. + + 420 9 9 
Harris & Wardrop f : 3743 3700 3,683 J. Stone, Southwark ©. 5 : ee At GenOm sO 
ericsSinith 3,600 3515 3475 R. H, & J. Pearson, Notting Hilt *, : 23/0) Oe 3G 

; ‘ ae: Young & Bass, Blenheim Street . : He Mi a fehe Me 
¥or Improvements at the Prince of Wales Tavern, Weymouth C. Smith & Sons, Agar Street . oe 21355 OaO 

Street, Portland Place. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, J. Bartle & Co., Notting Hill : 5 Perc ised ater Utes 
o8 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. aoa For Supplying Boundary Railings, Lectern, and Font to St. 
ayes =o : : “A275 SRS: Mary’s Church, St. Mary’s Road, Peckham. Mr. R.A. 
Walesb, : : : * : ; : 225 9 2 LEWCOCK, 88 Bishopsgate Street ‘Within, E.C., and Mr. 
Sul ee i Ce: ae e 3 | F. GRIERSON, joint ‘Architects. 
caer? oo oe 2 C8 | Jonns & WILLIS (accepted) ee. hone s4 OC 

, ; ; ; ; eri For New Showrooms for Mr. C. Boardman, Grove House, 

For Improvements at the Castle Tavern, Quaker Street, Broadway, Stratford, E. Mr, Gro. BAINES, Architect, 4 
Spitalfields. Mr. R. A. LEwcccs, Architect, 88 Bishops- Great Winchester Street, EC, 
gate Street Within, E.C. W. Gregar P 4 : 15007 4404 0 

Bartram, contractor . : : : : Sori 5: Ot ae Reed . 7 . . : : : jk o5aes OF 
Heath, pewterer . 5 : : : : eo 2S. 6 Da oCOt. j Se TOA hee sO. 
Steadman, ee : ; : : : ago) oy OF OI GENTRY, Wormwood Street (accepted ) > dos © 


Ti BATH STONE FIRMS, L100. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: Ee AT EZ. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Chief Offices ‘“ ” ——$_—_—$—_—_—_—$__<_ PK 
and Quarries} OOLITE, BATH. G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
London Office, ‘‘ QOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QU ARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 3. W. RB. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Wine E'ms. 
COMBE DOWN. by 
STOKE GROUND. ; V K, 
oe GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., | EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOC 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 
MONE’S PARK. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
CORSHAM DOWN. eee 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited, PROMPT DISPATCH, 
= 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
a ———  ——— 
FLOORS GUARANTEED. Contracts of any Magnitude 
___Large Stocks Always Kept. | Stocks Always Kept. Xx TH E A | _. ~ > Heecuted at Short Notice. at Short Notice. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING CO, 


A. GHAR Y , Manager (late of GEARY & WALKER), 
PARQUETRY, ‘‘ DOWELLED,” “ TONGUED AND GROOVED, ” “SECRET JOINT,” AND OTHER FLOORINGS. 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Mathematically Accurate, by Special 2 at 


Geary’s Patent ‘‘Invincible’’ System.  } OT Gee alee 


Speciality: OAK and DARK OAK. Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 


Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


stings: 22 & 24 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S:W. west HarTLePcot. 


— 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. ; ; 
For Erection of the Portland Industrial Dwellings, Marylebone. | For Enlargement of Board School, Haseltine Road, Greenwich, 

Mr. CHARLES FOWLER and Mr. A. R. PITE, Joint- by 400 Places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 

Architects. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove. Whi. "earle* ~, : : . : . £4,348 oO oO 
Higgs & Hill. : ‘ ; “ ‘5 . £16,690 0 Oo J. Waddington . : : “ i 4 - _4,;300\'0. 0 
Faulkner . : ‘ ‘ ° . 7 *15;909, 70. 0 W. H. Lorden & Son a Sits 3 d . 455377 Go 
Lathey Bros. - : - : : a bl 5; 7 00 RO nTO J. & C. Bowyer. ; : ; ; ‘ » 4,089 0 0 
Staines & Son. - A : : $ rT S,0n0g1 GAO Stimpson & Co. : ‘ : F ‘. » 3,960 0 0 
J. Simpson & Son . ‘ : : . ant 35555 SL OarO Kirk & Randall . ’ : e ' +» 3,932 0 © 
Colls & Co. : ‘ - . 7 yy AMG FAS» «@) -@) H. L. Holloway 7 ° : ; P » 3,886" 6 
Morter . ‘ Ae : : ; wl ood, OF O CP Wall : - ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ « 38507 Ome 
Boyce. . : . : weld746 70s O W. Johnson, . ’ : ’ ‘ . 4,797 =o 
Patman & Fotheringham ‘ ° : » 14,315 0 O JsO27mtchardson” : : ‘ ° » 3,729 0 O 
Stimpson & Co. . e e . ; 14,170" .0'40 J. Holloway* . . : . S397 284 ORO 
WALL BROS. (accepted) . * . : * 13,743 0 0 * Recommended oF Acrepianeel with omissions, at 


For Alterations and Additions, High Street, Shoreditch. Mr. | 43:17 25. 114. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quantities by For Works to Board Schools. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove, F.S.I., 26 Budge Row. Chicksand Street, White- Flint Street, Lambeth. 
Killingback . ’ ° ‘ : » 44,200 0.0 chapel. W.& H. Castle .f15 0 o 
Rayner . : “ A ; A “ « 3,995 O O/| Smith Bros. . , £060 0. OnwG. B. Ashi 5 bAE D5 O 
Shepherd’. 2 4 5s 4 0s 06. 0. 3,989.0, O| C.V. Howard. 60:18 0 J. W. Roy .)u a aeeee 
Stimpson & Co. co 8 te as 6 3,9009-0, 0'| FRIED. Wood *. 59'040. 1G. Goad . Po Tees 
Barnett. an? et 28 fl eeith nanle $1h50000)-O ti Ne Richards - 53 0 © N. RichardS®)? 9s) peeomee 
Martin Wells & Co. . ° : , : » 3,700 Oo O| W. F. Russell » 5119 0 Hawley Crescent, Marylebone. 
Brass & Co 3. : ° ° . A ak, 093 Oy.O F. G. Hughes PRES Gohue of. 00 
Boon. . ee ee wt 3,639, 0 0| SKCpderion Koad, Finsbury. Wy & F Vincent) |e 
Wall . 5 . ‘ e ° : ° 2405,9590\20% 0 Smith Bros. 9400: Rae riwys mee A te 
Scharien &Co.. =) "ss “ns 6 1 3,492, 0 0 | © Dearing &-Son 88-0 0 @*1 Rendall 1 eee 
Ward & Lamble > 8 8 ee 3,323 0 0| J.Grover& Son . 86 0 0 © pyincess Road, Marylebone. 
GREEN & LEE (accefied). . . . 3255 0.0|H.Green . . 81 0 0 Troughton & Co.. 35 15 o 

For Enl : McCormick & Sons 69 0 o Dawaihros oe : Aes: 
or Enlargement of Board School, Adys Bhar, East Dulwich. | stevens Bros a : 34 

Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. ae E. H. Sarjeant . 29 4 10 
H. L. Holloway ; ee: ‘ ; . £7,096 0 0 Belleville Road, Lambeth. F. G, Hughes . -26, ayo 
J. & C. Bowyer. : : ; : J » 7,058 o o| Lathey Bros. . 85 O. OMB LS Criwys wig - 2010 © 
WH Destiens ; ' ; : . 7,021 0 o| J: Holloway . 179 30 ao Marlborough Street, 

We, Ha borienieecon. P : : ‘ . 6,987 0 o| G. Howard . - 6415 0 Southwark, 

Co. Walle M ‘ ‘ : 4 . 6,691 0 of W- Johnson . - 61 10 0 J. F. Sargeant 4 @aosmane 
Stimpson & Can : : , : i . 6,680 0.0 W. F. Russell - 56-17 OMe Home. 75 OLE 
W. Downs: ; : tie : é . 6,646 0 o| W-H.Lorden&Son 44 0 o Davis Bros. . - 67 0 oO 
W. Johnson. e : ‘ . . » 6,564 © ©} For Additions to Warehouse, 78-82 Kingsland Road, N., for 
J. O. Richardson . : ‘ . ° » 6,242 0 0 Messrs. Darnell & Son. Mr. Gro. BAINES, Architect, 
J. Holloway whey -" 4s" 6245 07-0 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

* Recommended for See piaden with omissions, at J. Ivory , ° .£695 0 © 

£55473 75 | W. SHURMUR, Lower Clapton (accepted) . . 648 o 


& CO. 


(LIMITED). 
76 CHERAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 13, 1876. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS. AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


WILLIAM WHITELEY, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 
Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. 


GENTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 
the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 

The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 
proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
intense destructive force. 

You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 


Walle in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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NOTTINGHAM. 


For Building Dwelling-house, Redcliffe Road, Nottingham, for 


NAN TMEL—continued. 
Usfa Church Fence x 


Mr. J. O. Abbott. Mr. A. H. GOODALL, Architect, Not- William Williams & Co., Builth* . : 78 0 O 
tingham. Quantities by Architect. E. Nott & Co., Brecon. 7617 6 
W. Williams. ° ; a ome er ie LTOI2 OVS The Iron Wire & Fencing Co. (D. ‘Rowell & 
R. Fisher | ; “ : A g , ; : 980 0 oO Co.), London. ; é ; 72°10 (Oo 
polanrhemmec? ght 2) oc. BA BPEL 41.998 9'6 Benbow & Davis, Wellington ; 67 10 oO 
pu. s Adams i, . § . ° 5 eee O32 OO Nantmel Churchyard Wall, Se, only. 
PeabiaClark 320); : : ; , " ‘ 930 0 O Benbow & Davies, Wellington. : F 175 10 oO 
. Moore Bros. , 5 5 3 ; ; > 620 Foro William Williams & Co., Builth + . 41 7 Oo 
Emerson & Franks . . ’ . . ee OG Orta The Iron Wire & Fencing Co. (D. Rowell & 
. Kent & Johnson : ; A : , peor To" 9 Co.), Londont . . : . 2 29 47" 0 
John Cooper . ° 5 : : ; 910 0 oO * Not refixing wire fence. 
R. Else =. ° : : . : , 9oF erg + Not including masonry. 
Hatfield & Frost : : : ° 4 : 905 0 O { This does not include masonry, only iron fence. 
W. T. Ashling . 5 é - ° § i 898 0 Oo MORTHOE. 
_ Oscroft & Labram Pine, ; . FO 806'o" 0 | For Building Convalescent Home, Morthoe. Mr. ALEXANDER 
_ Thomas C, Bailey , ; : . . 895 © oO LAUDER, Architect, 58 High Street, Barnstaple. 
T. G. Thomas , ; . : es, CIRO ero Upton, Reed & Curtis, Ilfracombe . So Abner lde Me) 
F. Wartnaby . : : : A s : SOLO 10 W. R. Irwin, Northoe : Pe 1TO0.Ogs. O 
Gilbert & Gabbilass . ; ’ ° : pa FB GOMT OG Kemp & SILLIFANT, Barnstaple (accepted ) ‘pave eee) 
Henry Bott : : : ‘ : . : 890 0 oO OLDHAM. 
ened . . . . . . ’ 889 © © | For Building Hospital, Casual Wards and Washhouses at the 
me aueeiSonst ove. oem oOo gm OO Workhouse, Oldham. Mr. S. Srort, Architect, 3 Clegg 
J. F. Price ° : . . : 870 0 oO Street, Oldham. Quantities by the Architect. 
Siehry Scott S.agt O°; see 500813, 0 1 1aer Whittaker, Royton "2 92% £8. 50 Oe © 
aiemassCuthbert O62 8. JR BEB 865 0 08 | | Ww. Holt, Manchester. . 8,535 0 90 
Benjamin Keeling ° . . 860 0 0] W,. Dodd, Oldham . 8,422 0 0 
James Wright . : . . ees GO" OPO S Dunkerley, Son & Co., Oldham 3222025 Gin O 
pone Mussone) bie, .oo. 0. » 1349" 00 G. Parkinson, Manchester 8,170 0 O 
J.R. Lawson . te 824" 10170 Ledger & Seville, Royton . - 8,154 0 O 
. T. J. Middleton » 820 0 O| 4H, Halliwell, Hollinwood . Tez ION G 
T. H. Attwell ; ; 817, 0 Oo J. & T. Partington, Oldham 8,056 0 oO 
EVANS & Woopccck (accepted) : : : tick (0) io) E. Whittaker, Oldham 8,040 0 O 
NANTMEL. S. Ashton & Sons, Oldham 8,000 O Oo 
For Building Usfa School ; also for Usfa Church ¥enc:, and T. Wrigley, Middleton Junction oli Oe oO 
Nantmel Churchyard Wall and Fence. Mr. S. H. J. & J. Whitehead, Oldham . 7,9C0 0 O 
COWPER COLE, Architect, Rhayader. W. Lees, Oldham ss ee 7,868 0 oO 
The Whole of the Works. T. Whitehead, Failsworth : . : 7,860 0 O 
J. Jones & Sons, Wolverhampton "21,200 09.0 C. Schofield & Co., Oldham é s 7,805 0 Oo 
J. M. Jones, Builth : ' 984 19 oO FE. Stephenson, Oldham 27G0 20 O 
D. B. Hamer, Rhayader . : : Pots TO. 0 Peters & Sons, Rochdale . 7,683 0 oO 
Evan Williams, Llanidloes . . «. +» £83611 Of W. Whittaker, Oldham. . 7,040 0 O 
G. Dore, Rhayader . : FO7s10 GO S. & J. SMETHURST, Hollinwood (accepted) 7,590 0 O 
A. MEREDITH, Newbridge- on- Wye (accepted) . 642 0 O Total of lowest separate tenders . . 7,787 If oO 
DAMP CHURCHES AND DAMP BUILDINGS JOHN BOARD & CO. oer 
een! ara ren grein on ae oe as of FORCE Manufacturers of the ; LONDON D RAWI NG OFFICE 


EFFECTUALLY Supe Orgineepei® sie Duis 


UNEQUALLED FO 
DAMP WALLS, 
ROOFING & 


94 


~ STONE; BRICK 

PLASTER, STATUARY &c 

RENDERED ABSOLUTELY 

IMPERVIOUS TO WEATHER &c. 
INVALUABLE AS A PRIMER, 


Especially for Plaster, Stone. and Iron, or for Distempering and 
apering, or Preparing Artists’ Boards. 


Sole Makers:—SUTCLIFFE BROTHERS, 
____ Brooks1pF \ WORKS, GODLKY, MANCHESTER. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE EOEISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
thorough & 
Cure for TRAP2 S&S mMaRK all colours 
Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 


The Ori Fina Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT'S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 
J. WRIGHT & COMPANY 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


; 


“SPHINX” 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


bs. to the 1} in. by 14 in., and 
4 guarantecd {o pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump end Ground). 


Plaster of Pu:ls, s.eene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, Near che ala 


pr cleeraphic “Adaress, “BoarRD DUNBALL.’ 


ei aa THE 


WOOD GAR PET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 
The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels. and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


OLUME XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C€. 
City Receiving Office—50 FINSBURY SQUARE, E.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usualty 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 


Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO”S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despateh 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
‘“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON. ae 


CK& BROWNLOW) 


AN CHESTER = 


om a 
FALTERS, 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


301 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment : 


~ CANNING WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.E. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 
Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 


surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, xc. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Lilustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues, 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 
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PLYMOUTH. DRY-COLD AIR MACHINES. 


For Extending existing Ground Floor Bar, Joining and : ; 
Fitting-up New Bar under Hall with access Staircases, | THE engraving on opposite page of a portion of the machine- 


Supplying and Fixing 15 Stall White Marble Urinals and | rooms at the celebrated Queen Bacon. Factory, Waterford, is 
Urinals for Front Bar, Water-closets, and Other Work, at | from a drawing by Mr. R. Walker, jun. The extensive works 
St. James’s Hall, Union Street, for the St. James’s Hall | just completed have been carried out from the designs and 
Company, Limited, Plymouth. Mr. JAMES HARVEY, | under the superintendence of Mr. Robert Walker, A.M.I.C.E., 
M.S.A., Architect and Surveyor, Plymouth. Quantities | architect, of Cork. The wall between the engine and machine- 
supplied. rooms is omitted for the purpose of showing the two together. 


Tozer & Son, Plymouth : 5 : 5 . £430 3 0| There are two engines and two machines, similar to the ones 
J. J. Marshall, Plymouth . ; ; : . 430 © o | shownin the drawing, made by Messrs. Hick, Hargreaves & Co., 
Lapthorn & Goad, Plymouth - 5 4 . 416 0 Oo] Soho Ironworks, Bolton, They supply dry-cold air to four 
J. Williams, Stonehouse. 5 : ; . 410 0 oO | chambers. } ; 
Jenkin & Son, Devonport . , 4 : 153052 0. O71 These machines deliver about 30,000 cubic feet each of cold 
Pearn & Son, Plymouth . : . : » 375 © © | air per hour into the chambers, and operate on the principle of 
Thomas King, Plymouth . ; 3 C ss 365, 200407) Best compressing theair toa pressure of three or four atmospheres, 
Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth . . «.  ~ 365 © © | cooling it while being compressed by direct mixing with cooling 
A. N. Coles, Plymouth : - ; : » 355 © © | water, which is injected into the compressing cylinder by a pump. 
Thomas May, Plymouth . : ‘ ‘ . 353 0 O| The compressed air is then passed through coolers or heat 
William ‘T'revena, Plymouth , ; : . 347.0 oO | exchangers, and expanded in the expansion cylinder. 
T. H. Harley, Plymouth : 5 : 340 70.510 The air-compressing cylinders in these machines are 21} 
SAMUEL ROBERTS, Plymouth (acepted) . - 335 © © | inches diameter, and the expanding cylinders 18 inches diameter. 
Both are in line, tandem fashion, have 2 feet stroke, and drive 
REYDON. on the crank shaft direct 82 revolutions per minute. 

For Alterations and Additions to Reydon Hail, Suffolk, for the The steam-engine portion of the machine has a cylinder 
Rev. J. W. F. Ewen. Mr. E. F. BissHopp, Architect and | 18 inches diameter and 2 feet stroke, and is connected direct 
Diocesan Surveyor, Ipswich. at the other end of the crank shaft. A wall separates the 

Reeves & Shilters, Wangford, builders. steam-engine from the other portion of the machine. On its 
passage from the compressing cylinder, and before it enters the 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. ; expansion cylinder, the air is freed from water and further 


For Erection of Villa Residence at Stoke-on-Trent, for Mr. | cooled in heat-exchanging apparatus of tubular construction. 
Samuel Hartshorn. Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect, Tunstall. | By its expansion in the expander cylinder the air is cooled 


J. Proctor . ; 3 : ; ‘ L580 down to 4o degs. Fahrenheit below zero, or more, depending on 
Booth & Critchlovy : 4 : ; 5 Fee lOuLO the temperature of the cooling water and return air tempera- 
R. Bradbury 3 , : - : : i037 EhO ture. The cooled air in its course to the chambers is passed 
J. Breeze. 4 d : : , ; . 614 10 through Messrs. Hick, Hargreaves & Co.’s snow-box, where 
G. W. Hancock . i ; ‘ ; , . 600 0 the ice particles are effectually intercepted, and the air thus 
J. Kearton . d ; k , : : inS952.0 thoroughly dried for use in the chamber. 


Similar dry-cold air machines have been erected by Messrs. 
Hick, Hargreaves & Co, under the superintendence of the 
same architect, at Hamburg for Messrs. Thompson & Co., and 
at Cork for Messrs. Lunham Brothers, and are giving splendid 
results. Both these large bacon-curing factories were designed 


be + ; by, and carried out under the superintendence of, Mr. Robert 
“ Tenders” are continued on Page 10. Walker. 


J. Yorke : ; : : ; : : 148575 40 
J. J. Longden "4 : ; : : ; » 4 $74.10 
Cooper & Jones . ? . : : 3 5 509), 10 
Yoxall & Heath . : é : : 5 PAR LO 
C. Cope c : ; ¢ : c f yy Le 


(oye) {o),(2) 12) (e} te) fe) e)fe}(e) 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE, 


The destruction of this fine Building might have bsen PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
‘* PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 
It lasts as long as the wood itself. 


Tt is nerfectly innocuous and free from smell. All Woodwork in new- houses should be fireproofed with this 


| 

b ‘ | It will keep any length of time. liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva~ 

Tt prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. Any one can anply it. tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

It does not crack, peel, or rub oft. | One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
AND Paint is best for the purpose. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
from Messrs, MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street From 8. C. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
Manchester: D b 28. 1887 = All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. 
> Vecember 2, : Dear Strs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 


DEAR SIRs.— r ae * Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
Ss »—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | that both your’ Aquol”’ Paint, and also your ‘*Pyrodene”’ Fireproof Paint, have given great 


for the Royal Jubi aiEyaice : * satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. Over 
Mf lee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to on almost 
A T ropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour an 
To M Criffiths B Yours truly , MAXW ELL & TUKKE. Ly as ore a.rip bea wen eae cer eppeat ee eons by i Lye noe exposure. 
essrs, Gri ros r e consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly 
ns Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. To Messrs. Griffiths Bros, & Co., Leadon. _ 8. C. LOWE & SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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ADAMS’ PATENTS 


TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS./# / 


ARTILLERY ROW 
ESTMINSTER 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS V7 


SSS) 


cioseo — PATENT PERFECT SIMPLEX 
|WEATHER BAR 


For all kinds of Casements opening inwards ; 
existing Windows, French Casements, and Doors. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Patented throughout the world, 


iw Y A 
Ve CY ,§ TESTIMONIALS from FIRST-CLASS ARCHITECTS. ‘Rai é Fy E oy 
VLU, 3 OW Seah EF RES E Fal 

Les LLL SAMUEL ELLIOTT, aa 

AS APPLIED TO CASEMENTS AND SASHES, Alb ert M etal Works, NEWBURY. EXTERNAL DOORS AND FRENCH CASEMENTS. 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, Lendon, W.C. 
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TODMORDEN. 


For Building Shops, &c., for the Todmorden Industrial Society, 
Limited. Mr. JOHN SUTCLIFFE, Architect, Todmorden. 


Quantities by the Architect. 


Benjamin Lung, Longfield, Todmorden, masonry and brick- 


work. 


Edmund Taylor & Co., Ebor Street, Littleborough, carpentry 


and joinery. 


Mrs. Whitaker, Dale Street, Todmorden, plumbing, glazing and 


gasfitting. 


James Blacka, Victoria Road, plastering. 
S. Barnes & Sons, Byrom Street, slating. 
Jonathan Barker & Sons, Millwood, cast ironwork. 

John Stansfield, Der Street, iron railing. 

Hamor Lockwood, 7 Chapel Walks, Manchester, concrete 

flooring and rolled ironwork. 
Maddens Hyatt, 7 Farringdon Road, London, pavement lights, 
Robert Boyle & Son, Glasgow, &c., ventilators. 


Total £4,019 55. 


TUNSTALL. 


T 
For Sewering, Kerbi 


of Health. Mr. 
S. Smith 


C. Cope ° : 
C. Smith... e 


Tunstall. 
Yoxall & Heath . 
W. Cooke . - 
Cooper & Jones . 
Rose Vale Co. 


C. Cope 
J. Bowden . : 
W. Grant . . 


J. Yorke. é 
J. KEARTON (accep 


For Alterations and Additions to High Gate Pottery, Tunstall, 


for the Executors of the late Mr. James Emberton. 
A. R. Woop, Architect, Tunstall, Staffs. 


Carthage ame . 
R. Hilditch : 
J.J. Longden 7, 
C. Smith ©: : 
Booth & Critchlow 
W. Bainbridge . 
J. Yorke : 
J. Kearton . 
Charles Cope . 
W. Grant . A * 
Cooper & Jones : ° 
J. PROCTER (accepted) . 


e . 
s e 
ry ° 
° e 


For Construction of a 12-inch Pipe 


Health. 
J. Mackay . . : ° : . 
Charles Smith . A ; : ° 
Charles Cope . ‘ 
SAMUEL SMITH : : 


(accepted ) 


Sewer, with 
Station Road, Tunstall, for the Tunstall Local Board of 
Mr. A. R. Woop, Town Surveyor. 


J. Williamson & Sons. 


J. MACKAY (accepted ) i ‘ 


For Completion of The Barony, Watlands 
for Mr. Thomas Bostock. 


UNSTALL—continued. 
ng, Channelling, Paving, and Macadam- 


ising Bank Street, Tunstall, for the Tunstall Local Board 


A. R. Woop, Town Surveyor. 


° e e . £675 (owen ©) 
ry ° ® e 619 o oO 
. ® ° sor I4 oO 
) ® ° ® ° 598 Oo oO 
® ° ° ‘ 6 ‘ 595 oO 


WOLSTANTON. 
Park, Wolstanton, 


Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect, 


~ £750 
744 
710 
699 
696 
666 
650 
648 
639 


PS -. SC pe) @ @. @ 
oo0o0o00000 
ORO TO LOOLOLOZOES) 


zed ) . . 
WORTHING. 


Mr. | For Building Tower and Spire to Holy Trinity Church, 
Worthing. Mr. R. S. HIDE, Architect. 
2) .£1,400.0 0] CC Cook, Worthing. |= 3 . . 9 EEO 
: - 946 10 o Snewin & Son, Worthing . : . : « 7O6"%3 10 
: . ye 8) AS, W. W. SMITH, Worthing (accepted) ; ~ OSA Tey) 
. : 920 90 0 W. H. Sawle, Worthing . P : . . O78" oO 0 
. ae © ©! For Erection of Villa, Christchurch Road, Worthing. Mr 
“a7 wk ae Ome Resta W. Moors, Architect. 
FP 866 oO)" WeStanbridge’ -.) “Oe ee 
canal ere vibes O. Moore ote PE Le cnt ule) 0 ae 
eae eee K 2 W. KENNARD (accepted) . 1. .  . 630 0 oO 
: ‘ 829 o o| For New Classroom at St. George’s Parochial School, Worthing. 
; } eR Os Mr. RESTA W. Moort, Architect. 
> C. C. COOK (accepted ) ; ‘ - ~£125mp 9 


Manholes in | For New Classrooms 


if Blaker ° ° ® ® e e 2 £139 Oo Oo 
- 4272 14 o| - W.-Kennard © we ae a eee ea 
. 230 10 oO J. Adams. : . . : : ‘ od24-108_ 0 
: sn 2 22 OlO W. Stanbridge . 7 : ' : ° : Ree 
er 21g Oe INKPEN & SONS (accepted) oo 8 ee er 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Birts oF Quanririzs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CrertiricaTe Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream, 
Spracur’s TaBres, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
; Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


Sa SSE ey > 
\ 7 OLUME XXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. 

Price 12s 6d, 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


C. E. HORNOR, 


LONDON, 


S.E 


COLLINGE’S 


AND 


IMRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


SHSCSCOCPSSSSCSSCSOCOOSSSSSSOSOSISOROSESOOSD 


SIMPLEX TESAP 


POOCSOOSD 
GLAZING 
\ ni 
*x«*«*« «x SKYLIGHTS & 
ee ey HORTICULTURAL WORK, 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
No Special Sontract Required, 
(No Zinc, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


GLP LPL LIL LL SII 


GROVER & Co. (Ximiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
COSCO SSSSOSOSSOCOPSLSSHCSSOSCOOASESOCOSEDO: 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


__ Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


ost 


at Baptist Sunday-school, Worthing. Mr. 


RESTA W. Moore, Architect. 


JSTIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing: 
apers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING). 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. : 


CHEAPER THAN PRINTING. 


PAGET’S PATENT SPRING- 
PEN LITHOGRAPH. 


SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS Z 
EXHIBITION, 1885. 


ady for immediate 

re Bee et who can write 
with a pencil can use aK pen. 
i ithograph Five Copies 
yt ees and will give 
from 500 to 1,200 Copies from 
one Stencil, of Circulars, 
Price Lists, Notices of Meet- 
ings, &c. 


Write for details to a 
Stationer, or to 


K. PAGET & C0, 
LOUGHBORO’, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. SLACK & BROWNLOW, of Manchester, have just 
issued a Revised Catalogue of Filters for 1888, in which their 
patterns and improvements for this season are fully detailed. 

A MEMORIAL stained-glass window, representing the Ascen- 
sion of Our Lord, has been recently placed in the east end of 
the parish church of Grundisburgh, near Ipswich. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. J. R. Lee & Co., Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, from designs by their artist, Mr. Wyndham Hughes. 

THE attention of the Otley Local Board has been called by 
the Local Government Board to the pollution of the River 
Wharfe by the discharge into it of sewage and manufacturing 
refuse, and that application has been made for power to proceed 
against the Board under the Act of 1876. 

- THE Equitable Telephone Association (Limited) has now 
completed telephonic communication between the ten separate 
blocks into whichthe National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight, is divided. A telephone has been fixed in each 
block, and one in the porter’s lodge, making eleven in all, and 
by means of a central exchange switch board to which all the 
telephones are connected, any one block can be put in com- 
munication with any other in a very short space of time. The 
installation is now at work, and it is expected that it will prove 
a great convenience to the hospital staff, the total length of the 
buildings being a quarter of a mile. Arrangements have been 
made to admit of the system being extended to the private 
residences of some of the medical officers who live away from 
the hospital, should this be considered advisable, at some future 
time. 

~ A NEW company “The London Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion, Limited,” has been formed for public or private lighting 
by electricity. Extensive plant and machinery is to be erected 
at Deptford. 

THE Silver Wedding Ode to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales has been written by Edgar Lee, the author of the Ode 
to the Queen, which, by Her Majesty’s desire, was exhibited 
among the Jubilee presents. Copies of the present ode, in 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER CoO., LIMITED, are now intro- 


ducing their superior ‘‘Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with | Sab. E : ; 
together with illustrations of an engine room and the various 


| apparatus required, Special stress is laid upon the importance 


which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
Street, London. 


AUTOMATIC 


silver filigree, have also been graciously accepted by the Queen 
and the Heir Apparent. The Ode will appear in the Silver Wed- 
ding issue of SZ. Stephen's Review, that journal having secured 
the right of publication. 

A LARGE clock with Cambridge quarter chimes has just 
been completed at Harris Orphanage, Preston, by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. It shows the time 
upon four dials each 5 feet across, and is fitted with all the 
latest improvements. All the wheels have had their teeth cut 
from the solid, and the pinions are of hardened steel. The 
pendulum has a hundredweight bob. 


DRAYCOTT SEWERAGE. 


Mr. S. H. TERRY, C.E., Local Government Board Inspector, 
held an inquiry at Draycott, on Thursday afternoon, to consider 
an application for a provisional order to empower the Shardlow 
Guardians to purchase compulsorily six acres of land belonging 
to Mr. John Tebbutt, and situate in the Sawley Lane. Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, explained that the land 
was required for sewage irrigation purposes, pointed out the 
necessity for a sewerage scheme, gave his reasons for recom- 
mending this site, and showed that unsuccessful efforts had been 
made to obtain the land by agreement. Most of the officials 
of the Shardlow Board, and the members of the parochial 
committee attended, and gave evidence -in support of the 
application. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


A LITTLE book (“The Storage System of Electrical Supply,” 
published by the Electrical Power Storage Company, Limited), 
will be found of great assistance to architects who desire to 
have at hand in a concise form data concerning electric light 
installations. It is the only book that we have hitherto seen 
which gives in a clear tabulated form the cost of plant for in- 
stallations of various sizes. The tables specify plant either 
without engines, or inclusive of steam or gas engines, also storage 
to maintain the whole or half lights fixed. A full description is 
given of the arrangement and working of the installations, 


of the use of the storage battery or accumulator which is indis ; 
pensable for securing a reliable and steady supply of current as 
well as doing away with the necessity of an attendant stopping 


SPRINKLERS. 


FOR THE LAST FOUR YEARS THE 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED (ESTABLISHED 1870), 
Has offered every advantage in the way of advice and LARGH REDUCTIONS OF PREMIUM to Insurers who are 
desirous of fitting up their premises with this excellent system of Fire Extinction. 

Approved Sprinklers are absolutely watertight, but come into action when the heat rises to 
160° Fahr.; but to meet the requirements of buildings where very high temperatures prevail 
the fusible solder can be altered accordingly. Provision against frost can be made, and a gong 
at once indicates when a Sprinkler has gone off. 


Apply to HEAD OFFICE, Manchester; or LONDON OFFICE, 10 King William St., E.C. 
Lee EEE El 


EDWARD SMITH eg OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 

MAKERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

OF PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL FLOOR 
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up at night time. Much intetesting information is also given 
concerning central supply stations, electric motors, launches, 


trams, &c. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


A NEW pattern book has been forwarded to us from the 
Hartshill Brick and Tile Company (Messrs. J. & T. Birks) of 
Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent. Among the specialities for which 
this firm has established a reputation are their ventilating 
finials and ridges. New patterns of these are illustrated, and 
the manufacturers can claim that they have made improvements 
even on the excellence hitherto attained in these serviceable 
articles. Also among their advantages they are adaptable for 
use on any kind of ridge, whether it be plain, capped, rolled, 
or of any specific ornamental character. The ventilating ware 
includes also the ordinary air bricks of plain to more orna- 
mental design, ventilating damp courses, &c. The prize 
medal awarded the firm may be taken as a guarantee of 
efficiency, not to mention the approval of those who have 
practically made use of them. Economy of cost, however, 
counts for much if not for nearly everything with customers, 
and, as they can be employed for any kind of ridge, all cost of 
cutting away of the roof to fix them is saved. Several pages 
are given to ornamental ridges and finials, showing an 
exhaustive variety of samples, including also good examples of 
grotesques. The terra-cotta panels, string courses, &c., in red 
and blue, show very effective designs inspired by a careful 
study of old and modern precedents in ornament. A pattern 
book, if it did not show designs, would necessarily be very like 
Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,” as public speakers so often remind 
us, with the Prince of Denmark omitted. Designs, therefore, 
are’shown, but the company execute architects’ designs as well as 
their own, though it is hardly necessary to state this. The com- 
pany, it may also be mentioned, are now doing a special business 


in red terra-cotta chimney-pots, which will meet with the | 


success it deserves. To the general public a chimney-pot is a 
chimney-pot doubtless, but few articles of so humble a character 
give so much trouble to the designer or manufacturer, if he 
would lift them from the dead level of their normal and painful 
ugliness. To sanitary earthenware of all kinds has been allotted 
its fair share of prominence in the catalogue. Tiles include 
roofing, garden tiles, and the like, plain or enriched. Bricks 
include all varieties, building bricks and for wall coping, vitri- 
fied stable and yard paving bricks, channelling, &c, and there 


are also ornamental pavements of combined red, blue, and 
buff tiles, the design of pavement and border being produced 
in any variety by contrast of colours and difference in the 
geometric lines of the component tiles. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


THEATRICAL MANAGERS, &c., however much interested in the 
public safety are not expected to bring the same impartial 
judgment to bear on the question as outside authorities. The 
views of railway, shipping, and other companies, must also 
necessarily tend to be one-sided. Railway companies, for 
instance, would often be inclined to content themselves with 
less than is required of them by the standard of the Board of 
Trade. The managerial view was expressed at the Royalty 
Theatre in Glasgow on Friday night by Mr. Howard, on 
occasion of his and Mrs, Howard’s benefit. Making an 
extempore address to the audience during the course of the 
evening, he said :-—“‘ The present year promised to be an 
eventful one for Glasgow—eventful in many ways. It was 
eventful in this respect, that the powers that be were 
interesting themselves so deeply in the safety of the public, at 
least so far as theatres were concerned. The public should be 
grateful for so paternal—he might say maternal—interest. Of 
course all other public buildings in the city, including music- 
halls, concert-halls—might he add churches ?>—were so safe that 
it was unnecessary to suggest any improvement. Theatres 
were the only dangerous and dreadful places which people 
were allowed to enter. Mindful of the fact which had been 
so unpleasantly and unreasonably thrust upon them, they had 
done their best to comply with—indeed, to anticipate—the wishes 
of those who ruled over them by making such improvements 
and alterations as would make the Royalty more attractive and 
more comfortable. First, and most important of all, the electric 
light had been completely installed throughout the theatre. 
This reduced the possibility of accidents toa minimum, while 
it kept the atmosphere of the theatre pleasantly cool and 
wholesome. This was no new idea on the part of the 
management, springing from the panic craze. It was their 
intention when they became managers of the theatre, and they 
were now in possession of the only two theatres out of London 
lighted entirely by electricity, namely, the Lyceum in Edin- 
burgh and the Royalty. Then they had erected an additional 
staircase from the gallery at a cost of over 600/., and they had 
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now exit accommodation from the upper circle amply suffi- 
cient for double the number that they could ever hope to see in 
it. ‘This was a serious matter for the management, but he 
believed they could rely upon the generous support of the public 
to enable them to bear this additional tax which had been levied 
upon them. 

AT a meeting of the Borough Justices held in Leeds on 
Thursday in last week, plans of several alterations at the 
Theatre Royal, King Charles Croft, were adopted. Recently 
Mr. Hobson, the proprietor of the theatre, with Mr. Barwick, 
solicitor, and Mr. Charles Fowler, architect, have had several 
interviews with the Committee of Justices respecting the plans. 
The committee made many suggestions, the most important of 
which is that there should be a passage 16 feet wide, open to 
the sky, on that side of the theatre at present adjoining the 
Princess Palace Music-hall, the two buildings being thus sepa- 
rated. Into this open passage they required to be made a new 
exit door from the stage, also a new exit fromthe pit. The plan 
also shows another new exit from the pit into Lands Lane. 
These are in addition to the present exits. Instead of the 
present narrow and inconvenient aisle down the centre of the 
pit, two new aisles are to be provided, each 3 feet wide. The 
seats in the pit are to be rearranged so as to give wider space 
between them. There is no alteration in the dress circle. In 
the upper circle an exit door from the gallery, upon a landing 
used by persons coming from that circle, is to be permanently 
closed. This was a narrow door, and formed the only exit 
from that gallery staircase. This staircase is now to be carried 
down to King Charles Croft, and to be for the gallery ex- 
clusively. Extensive alterations are to be made in the gallery, 
whereby its accommodation will be diminished to room for 300 
persons. The four upper tiers of seats and the promenade 
behind them are to be shut off by a partition and the space 
devoted to store room. The gallery will have two independent 
stone staircases, one into King Charles Croft, already referred 
to, and the other into Lands Lane as at present. All stair- 
is to be of stone, and all new steps are to have a 12-inch 
tread. 

THE questions raised at the recent prosecution of Glasgow 
theatrical lessees having been submitted to the Solicitor- 
General (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson, Q.C., M.P.), he has given his 
opinion to the following effect :—(1) That those only of the 
rules and regulations are of legal effect which in some way 
relate to order and decency ; that in the existing rules, how- 
ever, there is the plainest evidence that the Justices have 


stepped beyond those limits into a region of which the statute 
does not authorise them to have cognisance, namely, the safety 
of the audience against fire. It is no doubt, he states, highly 
desirable that this object should be accomplished, but the 
powers of the Justices are purely statutory, and the Legislature 
has not made them the guardians of the lieges in this important 
regard. He then points out ten of the rules which, in his. 
opinion, are w/tra vires, (2) That the tenth rule, which is 
directed against chairs or other loose articles or other obstruc- 
tion being placed in the corridors or passages, cannot possibly 
apply to human beings. (3) That the Summary Procedure 
Acts do not apply to prosecutions for violation of theatrical 
rules. (4) That the cautioners in the bond of caution for the 
observance of the rules and regulations pertaining to theatres 
are not liable to prosecution for penalties jointly and severally 
with the lessee, and that proceedings against the cautioners are 
dependent upon the lessee himself being ante omnza adjudged 
in penalties. Finally, that the closing of the theatre is the 
prescribed, and therefore the only penalty for the statutory 
offence, the subject matter of the recent prosecution. As to 
the limitation of the number of the audience, he expresses the 
view that the proceedings are open to question, but that under 
certain circumstances numbers, so far as concerning order and 
decency, may be considered. 

Judging from the above opinion, it would appear that no 
architect could be held liable to blame for erecting a fire-trap 
by following his client’s instructions, nor could magistrates 
withhold a license. 


FALL OF A STONE STAIR€ASE. 


ON Thursday in last week, whilst the children of St. Chad’s. 
School, Cheetham, Manchester, were leaving for the day, the 
stone steps collapsed by breaking near the wall. One boy was 
killed, and a few children injured. An inquest was held on the 
following day. 

The Deputy Coroner said he would direct the attention of 
the jury first to the question whether the steps at the time of 
the accident were in good condition or not. If so—and appa- 
rently the managers of the school had no suspicion that they 
were about to fall—then the school authorities could not be 
blamed. 

The Rev. Canon Sheehan, the manager of the schools, 
interposing, said the schools were built in 1851, and had thus 
stood for 37 years. 
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The Deputy Coroner said in that case, and the stairs falling 
without warning, he did not see how the managers could be 
blamed. If the steps were in a dangerous condition, and 
children were allowed to use them, the managers would then 
be guilty of a very serious offence. He did not suggest any- 
thing of that kind in the present instance, but the jury must 
direct their attention to that particular matter, and, if necessary, 
he would obtain the assistance of an architect to examine the 
place and tell them what, in his opinion, was the cause of the 
accident. } 

Mr. Henry, head master at the schools, said he had been 
master five years, and a teacher for twelve years. During that 
time he had never had any suspicion that the steps were in a 
dangerous condition. He had never received any complaints 
about them, and apparently they were as strong as they could 
be. He had never any warning that they were in danger of 
falling. They had been in constant use all the time he had 
been there. ‘The steps were fixed into the wall, and they had 
broken about four inches from the wall. He meant that the 
flags were broken. They were exposed to the air, and frost 
might get tothem. The iron railing was also broken. There 
were fifteen stairs in each flight. He did not think that the 
lower flight had given way at all. He could not suggest any 
cause for the falling of the stairs. At the point where the flags 
were broken he should say they were 5 inches thick. They 
were rather worn there, and he should say the original thick- 
ness was 7 inches. The heaviest thing that had been carried 
up lately was a piano. He had not noticed that the children 
had picked any of the mortar out of the steps or done similar 
mischief. 

The Deputy Coroner (to Mr. Superintendent Godby) : 
Have you seen the steps? Isthere anything you can suggest ? 

Mr. Godby: I should not like to say anything about it. I 
might be wrong in my opinion altogether. 

The Deputy Coroner: Perhaps you will tell me your 
opinion. It may shorten the case considerably. 


whole of the steps seemed to have gone, with the exception of 
the supports that were built into the wall. The steps appeared 
to have broken off close to the wall. None of them seemed to 
have come out from the wall into which they were built. She 
saw nothing to explain the accident. There was a large door 
near the steps, and they were exposed to the frost and air. 
They were washed every Saturday. She did not know that any 
wet otherwise had got to them except wet and snow from the 
children’s feet. She had never had any warning that they were 
in a dangerous condition. Witness had eighty-seven children 
waiting to pass out when the accident happened. The steps 
were repaired about five years ago. The steps were worn, and 
a wooden species of pavement was let into the worn places. 
The wood was little oaken slabs, but placed in cast-iron frames. 
She had not noticed sufficiently to see whether the steps had 
broken at the point where the repairing had been done. During 
the past week the steps had been continually wet. 

A juryman inquired whether the children were marching in 
military formation, two and two. 

The witness said they were walking down two and two— 
one against the wall and the other against the balustrade, so 
that they did not crowd. There were thus two children on 
each step, and a teacher was standing in the middle. 

The Deputy Coroner said he did not think the children 
would be heavy enough to cause the accident. He had not 
seen the steps, and could only suggest that it was the frost. 

The Foreman of the Jury: If the children had been jump- 
ing, the leverage on the balustrade might have caused the 
accident. 

The Deputy Coroner said they had had no evidence of 
jumping, and the children would not do it. His supposition 
was—and of course it was only supposition—that the frost, 
which had been very severe, had got into the stone at the place 


| where the oak slabs and iron frames were inserted. That 


| 


The Deputy Coroner and Mr. Godby then retired into the | 


private office. 

The mistress said she was standing just inside the school 
door when about twenty children fell back, crying out that 
something had fallen. About 110 children had gone out, 
passing her in two files, under the supervision of five pupil 
teachers. Upon the children backing into the school witness 
ran out and saw that thirteen of the fifteen steps had fallen 
below, and some of the children were beneath them. The 
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_ would cause a crack, and so the steps might give way. He did 


not know whether Canon Sheehan could suggest any other 
cause. 

The Rev. Canon Sheehan : I never had any fear about the 
steps. I walked up and down them two hours and a half before 
the accident. 

A Juror: There was nothing loose about them? 

The Rev. Canon Sheehan: Not at all. 

Mr. Superintendent Godby said he understood the stairs 
formed what was called a lantern staircase. 

The Deputy Coroner: They are let into the wall on one 
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side and they support each other on the other side, in the usual 
way. 

The Rev. Canon Sheehan said the architects were the late 
Mr. W. Nicholson and his brother, of Manchester, and the 
builder was a most respectable man, who would not be likely 
to scamp his work. The plans of the school had the sanction 
of oe Education Department, to which body they were sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. J. B. Kendal, mason and contractor, said he had 
examined the place. He was of opinion that the stones were 
such as should never have been used for such a purpose. The 
steps were made of what was called Summit stone, brought 
from the neighbourhood of Todmorden or Saddleworth. The 
class of material was really the cause of the accident. Witness 
produced a piece of the stone. It was a cheaper stone than 
that generally used, and ought not to be used for the purpose 
of steps. 

__ The Deputy Coroner, looking at the specimen of stone, said 
it was like a superior kind of sandstone. 

The Witness: It is sandstone. 

The Deputy Coroner: How is it that it has stood so long? 

__ The Witness: The simple fact is the steps have been con- 
siderably worn, and in the process of repairing there has been 
a certain amount of pressure used in fastening the iron castings 
into the steps. The stones have also been weakened by the 
making of holes in the steps, which were then plugged with 
wood, into which screws were driven. The whole of the steps, 
pretty nearly, are broken off by these holes. 

The Deputy Coroner: You think the steps in themselves 
were bad before this was done ? 

The Witness: The steps in themselves had never any right 
to be put into the building. 

The Deputy Coroner: In addition you say the putting in 
of these castings has considerably weakened them ? 

The Witness: To a certain extent. 

The Deputy Coroner : But they have stood between four and 

five years since then. How do you account for that ? 
_ The Witness said the use of the tools in making the holes 
in the stone would cause what was called a “stunning” of the 
stone—that was to say, it would affect the texture of the material. 
The sudden halting of the children would be sufficient to cause 
the steps to break. The weight of the fallen material would be 
about 2 tons 5 cwt. 

_ The Deputy Coroner : If the steps had been made of a proper 
kind of flag, would they have been strong enough ? 
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The Witness: What they ought to have been made of was 
Yorkshire stone of a finer texture altogether—the class of 
material coming from Sheffield or Penistone. 

The Deputy Coroner: Supposing they had used the best 
kind of stone of the same thickness as this, and have employed 
the same kind of construction, would they then have been 
strong enough ? 

The Witness: Certainly. It is possible the same thing 
might have occurred in the case of iron frames let in after a 
certain time. 

The Deputy Coroner : It is well known in the trade that this 
kind of stone ought not to be used for this purpose. 

The Witness: Certainly. 

‘The Deputy Coroner said Mr. Kendal had told them that 
he was a stonemason and a contractor, and that he understood 
that class of work, and he said the cause of the fall of the steps 
was partly due to bad material that was used thirty-seven 
years ago, and partly due to the alterations that were made 
five years ago. ‘The jury could see for themselves after having 
had the assistance of Mr. Kendal, and he did not think it was a 
very difficult thing to understand the matter, because the steps 
had broken in such a way that it was impossible to suggest any 
other cause but bad material, assisted by the alterations that 
were made. Ifthe jury were satisfied that the cause of death 
was the use of bad material first of all thirty-seven years ago, 
did they think that they could possibly suggest that having 
stood for thirty-seven years the person who put that class of 
material into the steps was criminally to blame, or even 
' seriously to blame? If they did not think the person who used 

the material was to blame, did they think the person who made 

the alterations and put the wooden slabs into-the steps was to 
| be blamed? Ofthat they were the judges and had the respon- 
sibility. He always held the opinion that if people put bad 
material into a building, and an accident happened in conse- 
quence, they ought to be punished, but although he held that 
opinion, he did not think they would find a jury who would 
convict on a charge of manslaughter under such circumstances 
as these. It was an unfortunate and sad thing that the life of 
the deceased should have been lost, but he thought they might 
congratulate the entire community that only one child had been 
killed. 
| The jury returned a verdict of accidental death, and added 
| a recommendation that if there were any other steps in the 

school of the same material and constructed in a similar manner 
' they should be at once examined and made safe. 
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THE WEEK. 

M. CHARLES GARNIER, who is consulting architect in 
connection with the French Exhibition of 1889, has resolved 
to outdo London, Edinburgh, and Manchester in their 
restorations of antiquity. Already it was arranged to have 
the Bastille and the St. Antoine quartier, but M. CHARLEs 
GaRNIER’s ambition soars beyond the Paris of the 
eighteenth century. With the aid of the enthusiastic 
support of M. ALpHanp, he has obtained a credit for 
20,000/. from the Exhibition Commission for the purpose of 
creating types of the dwellings of the human race in all 
ages. ‘The series will begin with the first attempts to find 
shelter with the aid of the bark of trees, then will follow 
cave dwellings, crannogs or lake dwellings, and the first or 
geological period will close with timber huts built on the 
ground. A transition period of course will intervene, 
suggesting experiments in construction. The third or 
historical period will, it is hoped, satisfy the most exacting, 
since it will start with the houses which were occupied by 
the Chinese some five thousand years before the Christian 
era. Afterwards the huts of Aztecs and kindred races will 
appear. Ancient Egypt will show the progress made in a 
thousand years. The houses of Assyrians, Ninevehites, 
Babylonians, Phcenicians, Pelasgians, and Etruscans will 
enable us to pass over the ages until we reach the compara- 
tively modern time of a thousand years before the dawn of 
Christianity. We shall afterwards see the local habitations 
of Aryans, Persians, Greeks, Gauls, Germans, Romans, and 
Italians. Twelve centuries of the Christian era will supply 
houses for Huns, Franks, African savages, Byzantines, 
Russians, Romans, Arabs, Moors, Turks, and, finally, the 
Medizval and Renaissance buildings will appear. It is in- 
tended to have more reality about the structures than is 
found in the feudal castles sometimes seen in French fairs. 
Real materials will be used where possible, and if people 
are willing to pay for the privilege, real inhabitants will be 
found in M. GaRNIER’s houses. An Egyptian sorceress, 
a Parisian-Chinese lady clad in the fashions that prevailed 
seventy centuries ago, or a Troglodyte in tights, would pro- 
bably attract more money from the pockets of visitors than 
was obtainable in the English booths. It is no light task 
M. Cuartes GARNIER has undertaken, and he must feel 
that, unless he produces something of a surprising kind, 
everybody will say he is only illustrating VIOLLET-LE-Duc’s 
“ History of a House.” He calculates that the preliminary 
researches will take three months, and the preparation of 
plans two months. But at the end of the year it is ex- 
pected the constructional work will be completed, and the 
‘decorators can set to work early in 1889. 


Tue freedom from responsibility for statements, which 
is one of the privileges of the House of Commons, occa- 
sionally enables us to hear and read of many wonderful 
things. What, for instance, could be more curious than 
the revelation of the misfortunes of the Financial Secretary ? 
He was always taken to be one of those officials who 
have to pay the penalty for being men of business by hold- 
ing offices in which work has to be done. Mr. JacKson’s 
‘biography has appeared in so many Parliamentary com- 
anions, it is not necessary to say much about his past 
career. But they all omit to mention one important 
circumstance. Mr. Jackson has led the life of a martyr, 
‘although his sufferings were unknown to his most intimate 
friends, and could not be ferreted out by the most inquisi- 
tive biographers. Like so many amiable gentlemen, Mr. 
Jackson has been the victim of architects, or believes so. 
The revelation came about in a curious way. The Office of 
Public Works in Ireland, it appears, had sent in estimates 
‘for the Science and Art Museum in Dublin which were 
entirely too low. Any one who will glance over the 
returns relating to arterial drainage and other works in 
charge of the Irish Office of Works, will discover that it 
was always there the custom to calculate the cost of work 
at prices which are either imaginary or were in use some 
centuries ago. The Celtic preference for unrealities must 
‘be, we suppose, tolerated in Beresford Place. It was first 
proposed to pay 100,000/, for a part of the Dublin 


Museum ; in a future year the estimate suddenly rose to 
138,5712, but at least 145,0o00/, must somehow be ex- 
pended on the work. Of course the Financial Secretary 
did not consider there was any culpability attached to that 
sort of manipulation of figures. Happily, in a public office 
it is not necessary to consider that figures mean gold and 
silver coins, which are obtained with difficulty. But one 
member had the curiosity to ask whether an increase from 
100,000/, to 145,000/. was reasonable, and such as would 
happen in ordinary affairs. Mr. JAcKson forgot for a 
moment his reserve about his own sufferings, and, according 
to the report, “said that, speaking from his own experience, 
he should say it was,” and he enforced his assertion by 
declaring that ‘“‘he should say it was not at all exceptional.” 
We suppose the rules of Parliament would not allow any 
sympathetic member to ask when Mr. Jackson did suffer in 
the way he described. Has he ever employed an archi- 
tect, or was he simply trying to get out of a blunder com- 
mitted by himself and his fellow officials by making use of 
the prejudice against architects? Mr. JAcKson’s patronage 
of architecture is not on record. Can anyone tell us about 
it? We suppose there are architects in Mr. JACKSON’s 
constituency, and they will do well to take a note of his 
remarks, and on a future occasion to ask the meaning of 
them. 


Every Frenchman who gains a position and friends may 
expect to have his statue. The late ALFRED DE NEUVILLE 
had not reached the level of his bosom friend M. DerarLie 
as a painter, but, as he wasclever and admired, the wonder 
is that, although nearly three years have elapsed since his 
death, no memorial of him is seen in a Paris thoroughiare. 
It is now proposed to erect one, and the site is selected at 
the corner of the Boulevard Pereire and the Rue Verniquet, 
in a new district of the city, where, however, several artists 
are to be found, and where De NEuvILLr’s atelier was 
situated. The committee base their claim for support upon 
the work done by ALPHONSE DE NEUVILLE ‘“‘in poetising 
the cruel anguish of France and the sublime devotion of her 
children.” ‘The army is in particular appealed to, out of 
regard for such pictures as Zhe Last Cartridge, Tne Bearer 
of Despatches, Bourget, Gravelotte,&c. As M. DE NEUVILLE 
painted a memorable English battle scene, English contri- 
butions would probably be accepted. 


On Tuesday the Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors passed two resolutions, viz, 1. “That the legal 
registration of architects and surveyors is desirable.” 2. 
“That we, the Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors, petition Parliament in favour of the Bill entitled ‘A 
Bill to arrange for the Qualifications and Registration of 
Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors.’ That copies thereof 
be sent to the members of Parliament for Sheffield and 
neighbourhood, and that they be asked to support the Bill.” 
An amendment, proposed by Mr. CHarLes HADFIELD, 
by which the opinion would be sought of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and of the Surveyors’ Institute, was 
rejected. The sum of 5/ 55. was voted towards the ex- 
penses of the Registration Bill now before Parliament. The 
petition will be similar to one sent from the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Society. 


Two years ago, it will be remembered, the New English 
Art Club was established, with the object of facilitating the 
exhibition of really good modern works of art, irrespective 
of style. Encouraged by the success of last year’s venture, 
the members have decided to hold an important and repre- 
sentative spring exhibition at the Dudley Gallery. It is a 
principle with the Society that members and exhibitors of 
the previous year elect the selecting jury and hanging com- 
mittee, to whom all works are submitted. 


Tue students of the Department of Architecturé in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology have set up a 
journal of their own for the publication of the designs made 
in the school. The first number appears in a style that 
surpasses most technical publications, but the promoters 
could hardly find a more useful way of expending their 
allowances. The aim of the review is ‘‘to call attention to 
and emphasise the resources of Classic architecture and its 
usefulness as a basis for all design,” and thus ‘‘offer to 
American draughtsmen an academic model.” 
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ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT.* 


LTHOUGH Italy has lost many of her treasures 
since the conservators of museums and private 
collectors were inspired to recognise the value of Re- 
naissance work, it is still the country where the art of 
that period can be best studied. A great many authors 
have recognised the wealth of Italy, and have filled 
books with drawings and descriptions of what remains, 
but the field is not exhausted. As yet the stay-at- 
home traveller is far from having opportunities to become 
acquainted with the less prominent works, which are so 
often of exceeding value. No apology is, therefore, required 
from Mr. OAKEsHotT for bringing out a series of forty 
plates from the sketches he made while holding a travelling 
studentship in 1866. Many of his subjects are represented 
to scale for the first time, and those which may be more 
familiar are not superfluous. In the selection Mr. 
OaxkeEsHorr has had a definite purpose in view, viz., to 
give typical examples of the decorative treatment of 
different materials as seen in the work of the Italian 
Renaissance, and, in consequence, his volume will be 
found more satisfactory than some of larger size. It is 
always well in books of the class to seek an approach to 
unity by giving some prominence to the works of one 
artist. Mr. OAKESHOTT has selected MINO DA FIESOLE, 
one of the most successful of the fifteenth century sculptors. 
According to VASARI he was a pupil of DEsIDERIO DA 
SETTIGNANO, who was said to have diéd in his twenty- 
eighth year, and the old biographer expresses dissatisfac- 
tion at the preference which MINo gave to his master’s 
works, selecting them rather than Nature as his models. 
On arriving in Rome from Florence, after the death of his 
master, MINo appears to have found abundant em- 
ployment in sculpturing altars and monuments. He 
erected the monument of Paut II., which was supposed 
to surpass all similar works, although BRAMANTE removed it 
as if it were worthless lumber, and it is now in the Grotto 
of the Vatican. In it we can see traces of Flemish influence. 
It is also supposed by some inquirers that the great statues 
of St. Perer and St. PAuL, near the sacristy of St. Peter’s, 
are from his hand, as well as the figures of St. JoHN and 
St. SEBASTIAN, in the Minerva. But it is in Florence, and 
especially in Fiesole, that Mino must be studied, and, as 
we shall see, Mr. OAKESHOTT’S drawings are mainly of the 
sculptor’s works in those places. 

MINoO appears to have led an unromantic life, and in 
consequence we have none of the legends associated with 
his name which help to give fame. His time was fully 
occupied with his commissions, but, in spite of their number, 
there was evidently a desire in the man to produce good 
work. The love of naturalism, which was a characteristic 
of DoNATELLO and other artists of the fifteenth century, 
is seen in his figures. He was not partial to the nude, 
and, indeed, he seems to have taken as much pleasure as 
PAUL VERONESE in the representation of magnificent robes. 
His hand lingered over the ornament on copes, stoles, and 
mitres, and he applied ornament to friezes and mouldings with 
no less affluence. BuRcCKHARDT believes that MINo’s work 
was sometimes exalted by the ornament alone—“ bisweilen 
durch die schonsten Ornamente verherrlicht ”—which in 
the two great monuments of the Badia has attained a beauty 
that is comparable with Greek work. 

One of the two monuments, viz, that of the Marchese 
Uco, in the Badia, Fiesole, appears first in the volume, and 
merits that distinction. Uco was the representative of 
Oruo III. in Florence: Macuiavet could claim him as an 
ancestor. DANTE introduces his name in the “ Paradiso,” 
in the discourse supposed to be delivered by the poet’s 
relative, who referred to the willingness of the Viceroy in 
allowing other families to bear his arms, and his generosity, 
which, on St. Thomas’s Day, was proclaimed in the seven 
monasteries he founded :— 

Ciascun che della bella insegna porta 
Del gran barone, il cui nome e ’I cui pregio 
La festa di Tommaso ricon‘orta. 
Like Haroun at RAscuip, it was his custom to visit the 
populace disguised, in order to discover the defects of his 


* Detail and Ornament of the Italian Renaissance. Drawn by 
G. J. Oakeshott, Architect. London: B. T. Batsfurd, 


government, and he is the hero of some legends. But 
MINO DA FIESOLE, when he erected the monument, avoided 
the introduction of incidents which in other places would 
appear prescribed to a sculptor. Uco, clad in a grand robe 
and wearing a sort of crown, is represented lying, one hand 
resting on the other. His cloak falls in a curve, which 
contrasts with the rigid lines of the monument, and balances, 
as it were, the curves of a hanging above and of the 
wreaths in the frieze. Over the tomb is a relief of Charity, 
flanked by panels of black marble. At -each side are, 
pilasters, supporting an entablature and semicircular pedi- 
ment, with a medallion of the Virgin and Child in the 
tympanum. Between the sarcophagus and the altar is a 
tablet relating to the Viceroy, supported by two angels. 
Many of the mouldings and bands are elaborately carved 
with ornament, but it cannot be said that work of that kind 
is in excess, Rich decoration is not out of place upon the 
tomb of so great a man who filled high offices worthily. It 
is one of the most interesting works in the Badia, where 
MINo is supreme. 

No less famous as a work of art is the monument in the 
same church of BERNARDO GIUGNI, who was gonfalonier. 
The figure also is lying in repose, with the cloak falling 
gracefully. The sarcophagus is massive and of fine form, 
with a flat pyramidal top, all mouldings being enriched. 
Mr. OaxeEsHotrT also gives Mino’s tomb of Bishop SaLutaTI 
in the Cathedral of Fiesole, of which the best of the 
sculptor’s busts forms a part. According to tradition, the 
tomb was ordered during the bishop’s lifetime, and hence 
the air of reality which appears in the portrait. This work 
suggests the almost scientific system adopted by Mino in 
working outa design. The bishop is represented—probably 
at his own desire—wearing a very large pontifical mitre, 
The sculptor accepted it as a necessity, and by giving a 
semicircular sweep to the lines of the mouldings the mitred 
bust not only seems to be less top-heavy, but cannot be 
considered as an afterthought. We have another instance 
in the monument of how Mino suggested relation in the 
ornament. An eight-pointed star appears on the shield of 
the prelate, on the cope, and on the mitre. The sculptor 
made a repetition of the same figure become the adornment 
of the frieze, and it is not only satisfactory as an element, 
but it assumes importance from its local or personal 
signification. 

Another architect-sculptor of the fifteenth century, some 
of whose work is illustrated in Mr. OaAkESHOTT’s book, was 
LoRENzO DI MARIANO. One example is the doorway to 
the Piccolomini Library, Siena. This noble example has 
not received the notice which is its due. VALERY, who 
was glad to note everything which gave honour to books, 
ignores the doorway in his description of the library. A 
more characteristic example of the sculptured ornament of 
Italy is not to be found. The crescent, which was the 
badge of the PiccoLominr family, is introduced as an 
element, but otherwise everything may be said to be a com- 
bination of the fanciful and the conventional. There is no 
suggestion of symbolism in any form; the ornament is 
simply included to please the eye, an end which is attained. 
Another exquisite work ascribed to LORENZO DI MARIANO 
is the high altar of the church of Fontegiusta, near Siena, 
and is illustrated by Mr. OaKEsHoTvT. It is also suggestive of 
the liberty taken by Renaissance artists, who in such cases 
did not restrict themselves to ornamentation that was related 
to the purposes of the altar. The phcenix, boys with snakes, 
and griffins, would be no less in place upon a pagan altar. 
The decoration of the Italians must in such cases be judged 
by the standard that was set up amongst the artists, or 
rather by one which had come down to them from classical 
times. They were not troubled with our northern fear of 
incongruity. In the examples given by Mr. OaKESHOTT 
there is little that will offend any but hypercritical eyes, for 
small shields, griffins, dolphins, pagan emblems, and the 
rest, are harmless. It is different when, as in one of the 
doors of St. Peter’s, Rome, we come across representations 
of the legends of LEpa, GANYMEDE, and other celebrities 
of the same species. 

It isas a book on decoration that Mr. OAKESHOTI’s 
volume must be judged, but that does not prohibit the 
introduction of a few examples of architecture. The first is 
the disused porch of the church of St. Maria dei Miracoli, 
in Brescia. It has the disadvantage of looking as if the 
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upper part were too great a load for the columns, and it is 
probable there was more than one addition to the super- 
structure. But with all its defects it offers a suggestive 
example of the treatment of panels, especially where there is 
a possibility of keeping the delicate ornament unclogged 
with dust. Still finer as works of art, but less capable of 
imitation, are Luca DELLA Rospia’s panels from the organ 
gallery in Florence Cathedral. The Loggia del Consiglio 
of Padua isa well-known graceful structure, which is almost 
enough to suggest the merit of Bracio ROSSETTI as an 
architect. It is capitally balanced. The window openings 
correspond in number with the bays of the arcade, but are 
of less span, and therefore give variety to the composition. 
The Corinthian columns, from which the stilted arches 
spring, have their bases on the same level, but there is a 
difference in form of pedestals, and, in fact, with few 
elements the Loggia nowhere seems commonplace. Credit 
must also be given to the architect for the sparing way in 
which he introduced ornament. 

The drawings from the Palazzo dei Tribunale, Piacenza, 
and the Milan Hospital, are suggestive of the use of terra- 
cotta. Several excellent examples of wrought-iron are given, 
some showing the broken:.G curve, which was at one time 
supposed to be expressive of the loyalty of English black- 
smiths to the first GeorcE. The marble panels from the 
pulpit at Siena denote the applicability of Italian ornament 
to irregular panels, and the varieties of pilasters, brackets, 
trusses, &c., would need a long article to themselves. 

The drawings are produced in a vigorous and decisive 
style. It is recognised that the value of them must depend 
upon their fidelity in expressing detail ; and, consequently, 
there is nothing freakish on any page. Mr. OAKESHOTT is 
so honest a translator, and has so clear an insight into what 
is likely to be of use, as to make it desirable that he may 
often be enabled to draw upon his Italian sketch-books. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


O* Friday evening the Dean of Westminster discoursed at 
the Royal Institution upon Westminster Abbey. Dr. 
Bradley said it was a perilous experiment to attempt in a mere 
lecture to deal with a subject which seemed almost as vast a 
one as the history of the world or the origin of man. There 
were perhaps a handful of persons present who knew more 
than he could tell them of the history of the enormous struc- 
ture which it must have seemed at its origin ; a great number 
who knew more than he could have told them of it eight or ten 
years ago, and a still larger number, perhaps, to whom every 
phase of the subject would be interesting, if not novel, and he 
thought he should best fulfil his task if he took a middle 
course. The story of the building of the fabric alone was a 
story of at least 500 years, and it was connected at every point 
in that long period with the most weighty affairs of the history 
of England. The story of its relics would bring before them 
scenes and persons the most famous in the history of Rome, of 
Greece, and of Carthage, and the description of its monuments 
the names most famous in our own history. These included 
the effigy of his illustrious predecessor, Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, that of Lord Lawrence, and the bust of Mr. Fawcett. 
To call the building an abbey was something like a misnomer, 
and its proper title—that by which it had been ona recent 
memorable occasion called—was the Collegiate Church of St. 
Peter, Westminster. But it was once a monastery of a colossal 
kind, which possessed domains in no fewer than fifteen counties 
in England. They could not take a walk in Hyde Park, in 
Kensington, or the populous regions of Paddington, nor to 
familiar Covent Garden, without treading on the property of 
the monks of Westminster. He could only glance at three or 
four of the avenues of the history which was open to 
him, and he would endeavour to select topics of the most 
general interest, and endeavour to show why Westminster 
Abbey had a national and almost world-wide interest, which 
set it apart from all the other noble and glorious structures of 
the same kind in England. It had been named by Edward IV. 
in 1478 in a document written in what was generally called 
“dog Latin,” but which he would call “lion Latin,” “ Orbis 
Anglicanus,” and the Pope was in the same document told of 
the interest then taken in it by the whole English race. Pro- 
phetic as the expression seemed, how little could Edward have 
known of that world of England which we know now or of the 
enormous porulation to which we were destined to grow? It 
had, like all other famous abbeys, its reputed saintly relics, 
which included one of the stones with which Stephen had been 
stoned ; but these and the legendary history of its foundation 
by St. Peter himself in the year 605 or 606, just after the con- 


version of the English monarch by Augustine and his Italian 
monks, must be passed over rapidly. The primary object of 
Edward the Confessor, the founder of the existing structure, 
and of his Norman successors, seemed to have been to make it 
a mortuary chapel where masses in perpetuity should be said 
for their souls; but it was not until the period when the 
English were becoming a consolidated people and being really 
fused into a nation—namely, in the reign of Henry III.—that 
it became the usual burying-place of the monarchs of England. 
The kings no longer called their sons Henri or Guillaume, but 
Edward or Henry, and they could well have used the formula 
which he believed George III. had later used, “ Born and bred 
among you, I glory in the name of Briton.” The absence of the 
bodies of Henry IV., of Richard II., and of some other mon- 
archs was as significant of the national character of the edifice 
as the presence of the rest. Poets’ Corner had commenced with 
the desire of the City of London to place there a monument of 
Chaucer and to make it the burial-place of Spenser. This had 
been like the letting out of water, until now its monuments were 
indeed national and representative in their variety. In the 
nave nearly all were modern—that of Pitt, side by side with his 
great rival Fox, and grouped near monuments of Bishop Atter- 
bury, of a late Irish Archbishop (Dr. Trench), and of a great 
Nonconformist, Dr. Livingstone, which was more visited by 
the people than, perhaps, any of them. The Dean described 
the discovery by Dean Stanley of the tomb in which the first 
of the Scottish kings, James I., had been buried, and a dis- 
covery of his own, made through a hint he had obtained from 
an old guide to Westminster Abbey, published early in the 
seventeenth century, which he had picked-up. This was the 
tomb of Margaret Lennox, daughter of Henry VIII.’s sister, 
Margaret. The lecturer concluded with a warning to all future 
deans as to the irreparable damage which might be inflicted by 
disturbances of existing tombs and monuments. The pathos 
of the situation often lay toa great extent in the juxtaposition 
of tombs, as had been the case with that of Darnley, which by _ 
pure accident had originally been close to, and had looked upon, 
that of Mary Queen of Scots. The most serious injury had 
been done in the case of a monument erected to the memory of 
Major Creed, who perished in the blowing up by fireships of 
several vessels of the British Fleet by the brave Dutch, who, at 
Solebay, had wrought us such havoc. This had been originally 
in juxtaposition with that of Lord Sandwich, who commanded 
the fleet, and near two long strips of black marble covered with 
letters dedicated to the memory of two British youths who 
were blown up at the same time, but whose bodies had never 
been found. A former dean had removed this tomb to make 
way for the monument of a great Godolphin, and had thus 
marred the pathos of one of the most interesting and impressive 
groups in the Abbey. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A LECTURE by Professor Blackie on the “ Philosophy of 
Z Architecture” was given before the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association at their last week’s meeting. It was said 
that if houses were to be called architecture they must be some 
expression of the eternal principle of beauty according to which 
the Divine Being had created the universe. Architecture was 
the poetry of masonry, and masonry meant light and shelter. 
If architecture was a fine art, it was not to be got at by any 
induction made without by any microscopic scientific peeping, 
analysing, or classifying, as practised by Darwin or other 
knowledge-mongers of the day, but, like poetry and painting, 
from the inspiration within—Job xxxii. 8. The first essential 
in architecture was order, on account of the idea of practical 
utility underlying it. The Barclay Church, Edinburgh, was the 
most disorderly building in the city. If they saw a woman like 
the Barclay Church, what would she look like? A body 
squeezed by the wings. It looked like a congregation of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and hippopotamuses with their snouts 
in a manger, and their posteriors turned to the golf players in 
the Links. If the architect was present he hoped he would 
prove him (the Professor) to be wrong. The next thing was 
proportion. Among the elements of the divine perfection 
which architecture, as distinguished from poetry, was specially 
calculated to express, were weight, solidity, repose, mass, 
magnitude, light, elegance, polish, attitude, aspiration, trimness, 
neatness, comfort, openness, and expansion. ‘Treating his 
subject under these several aspects, the Professor alluded to 
numerous public buildings in Edinburgh and other places, 
pointing out what he termed their incongruities. We should 
have, he said, Scottish architecture as we have Scottish songs. 
Our buildings expressed the whim of the architect, not astyle of 
the country. Referring to the Duke of Buccleuch’s statue, he 
said it occupied a site on which should have stood a statue to 
John Knox, The ugliest building in Edinburgh was, of course, 
the barracks of Edinburgh Castle ; the barest cotton mill in 
Manchester could not be less interesting. It was out of the 
nature of things to put a big flat storey on the top of an orna- 
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and if the Portrait Gallery in Queen Street were 
in the New Jerusalem he would condemn it. Attics he detested ; 
there was no such thing as beauty in a sloping roof, and he had 
nothing but fault to find with the pillars in front of the houses in 
Moray Place and Charlotte Square, which supported nothing at 
all. The cause of incongruity in buildings was the absence of 
a unity of conception in the mind of the architect, the want of 
what Ruskin called the ‘lamp of truth,” or that consistency 
of scheme which gave truthfulness to a building. Their whole 
attitude of mind was of borrowing or stealing, and that was 
always a dangerous thing. A vote of thanks was awarded to 


the Professor for his lecture. 


mental base, 


TESSERZ. 


Comparative Architecture. 
Sir M. D. WYATT. 


T was not until the long and steadily sustained labours of 
the observer and draughtsman had investigated and de- 
lineated the peculiarities of an infinity of typical specimens of 
products of the fine arts, that they could be as it were collated, 
and that any deductions could be made from their comparison. 
In language, as we know, an advanced and generally current 
vocabulary, rich in words the exact value and import of which 
time and much intercommunication can alone have precisely 
determined, must precede the evolution of that system which con- 
stitutes grammar. Many such grammars of distinct dialects must 
have been elaborated before the study of comparative philology 
could be entered upon with any hope of success; and just so in fine 
arts—any satisfactory attempt to elicit principles of consonance 
and dissonance, or laws of harmonious relation between styles, 
and groupings of monuments, must have been or be preceded 
by an aggregation and classification of specimens, in such wise 
. as to admit of individual analysis and subsequent comparison. 
In painting, and to a certain extent in sculpture—arts, the lead- 
ing manifestations of which assume a character of more or less 
portability—it is possible and feasible to collect, as has been 
done in all civilised countries, in public buildings, which, if not 
actually museums, have stood in their stead, such illustrations 
as may best show the modes by which beauty may be attained 
in various forms and by much varied means through the medium 
of those arts. In architecture, however, the case is far other- 
wise. Buildings are objects which can be alone properly 
studied either “in situ,” or by the medium of those accurate 
delineations which are based upon measurements and geo- 
metrical projection to scale. Much may, of course, be done in 
these days of railroads and rapid locomotion by the ardent student 
towards attaining an acquaintance by actual inspection with 
details which were unquestionably to a great degree “ sealed 
books” to our predecessors ; but still, with every such advan- 
tage, life is too short for carrying such studies over anything 
like that wide field from which alone should be culled principles 
of universal application, or even those general, if partial, deduc- 
tions concerning his art, without which the architect in his 
practice can only flounder about, tossed to and fro on the waves 
of uncertainty, like a compassless mariner. He is, therefore, to 
a great extent, thrown back upon those graphic representations 
which almost superabound in the present day, and from which, 
by cultivating the habit of comparing pictures or drawings to 
scale of buildings he knows intimately with the buildings 
themselves, he is often able to realise, with considerable 
accuracy, the material features of monuments he may never 
have seen, and which, in all probability, he may never enjoy an 

opportunity of seeing. 

Vincenzo Scamozzi. 
J. GWILT. 

Vincenzo Scamozzi was the last architect of the Venetian 
school who attained great celebrity. The son of an architect, 
and born in a country which had in his time become the 
nursery of architecture, he exhibited his power at a very early 
age. Like Palladio, and other great architects, he selected for 
his principal guides the antiquities of Rome and the precepts 
of Vitruvius, who was then “the chief stone of the corner,” but 
in these wise days is “the stone which the builders have 
refused.” There can be no doubt he profited by observation of 
the works of Palladio, which must, in his youth, have been 
carrying on at Venice with great vigour, though he affected 
occasionally to decry the edifices of that master. Notwith- 
staiding the opinion of De Quincy, that Scamozzi was formed 
by the examples of Palladio, it appears to me that his style is 
more founded on that of San Micheli or Sansovino. It is not, 
however, necessary to discuss this point. Certain it is that he 
must have possessed great natural talents, for at a very early 
per ol of his career we find him employed by the canons of 
San Salvadore in opening the lantern to the cupola of their 
church, in which task, it appears, he acquitted himself with 
great ability. The upper order of the Procurazie Nuove, 
respecting which he has often been reproached for not con- 
fining himself to two storeys, so as to comp'ete the design of 
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Sansovino, is one of the most beautiful pieces of composition 
in Italy, and there can be but one opinion on this head—that 
if the whole of the Piazza San Marco had been from the con- 
tinued design of Scamozzi, it would have placed in the back- 
ground every other piazza in Europe. The two lowerstoreys of the 
Procurazie Nuove are similar in design to the Library of St. Mark. 
It is much to be regretted that Scamozzi had not time to attend to 
the execution of the whole of the work whereof we are speaking, 
which would have consisted of thirty-nine arcades, whose 
length would have extended to 426 feet. Scamozzi only super- 
intended the first thirteen, the three which were built by 
Sansovino excepted; the remainder were trusted to the care 
of builders rather than artists, and discover, from the little 
attention bestowed upon preserving the profiles, a negligence 
indicating decline in the arts at Venice. But the work whick 
places Scamozzi in the first rank as an architect is the cathedral 
at Salzburg, whither he was invited by the archbishop of that 
see. This church, which was not finished till after his death 
in 1616, is 454 feet long and 329 feet wide, its plan being a 
Latin cross, whose centre is crowned by a cupola ; the interior 
is planned with a nave and two side aisles, the former whereof 
is 64 feet wide and 107 feet high. The employ of Scamozzi 
seems to have been universal, and his countrymen have to lament 
that he did not confine himself to fewer commissions, in which 
case his works would have been more perfect and worthier of 
his great name, for it is quite certain that no one can Carry a 
work into execution so well as he who designed it. 


Wall-Plates. 
R. G. HATFIELD. 


Care should be taken that the surfaces of contact of the 
wall and the beam are of sufficient area to be unyielding. 
Usually the wall composed of brick or stone is so firm that 
there need be no apprehension of its failure, and yet it is well 
to know that itis safe. It should, therefore, be carefully con- 
sidered, to see that the given surface is sufficiently large for the 
given material to carry safely the weight proposed to be distri- 
buted over it. In calculations for heavy roof trusses this pre- 
caution is particularly necessary. The upper surface of the 
joint, or under side of the beam, requires special attention, 
This is usually of timber, and parallel with the fibres of the 
material. The pressure upon the surface tends to compress 
these fibres more compactly together, by closing the cells or 
pores which occur between the fibres. When pressed in this 
way timber is much more easily crushed, as may readily be 
supposed, than when the pressure is applied at the ends of the 
fibres in a line parallel with their direction. The resistance to 
side pressure approaches the resistance to end pressure in pro- 
portion to the hardness of the material. By experiments made 
by the author some years since to test the resistance, it appears 
that the hardest woods, such as lignum vite and live oak, will 
resist 1} times the pressure endwise that they will sidewise ; 
ash, 13 times ; St. Domingo, twice ; baywood, mahogany, oak, 
maple, and hickory about 3 times ; locust, black walnut, 
cherry, and white oak, about 33 times ; Georgia pine, Ohio 
pine, and white wood, about 4 times; chestnut, 5 times ; spruce 
and white pine, 8 times; and hemlock, 9 times. Their resist- 
ance to side pressure is in proportion to the solidity of the 
material, or inversely in proportion to the size of the pores of 
the wood. 

Colour in Architecture. 
G. E. STREET. “ 

In this country there was once a very different feeling about 
coloured walls from that which prevails now. There was no 
such dread of contact with a rude-looking material as now 
affects us, and oftentimes, in dwellings as well as in public 
buildings, the rough stone of the walls was left in all its 
honesty, and covered—when covered at all—with pieces of 
tapestry, or (to some extent only) with panelling of wood. And, 
strange as such a system sounds to us, who are used to plastered 
walls covered with cheap and (may I not say) too often, nasty 
paper-hangings, it is certain that this kind of natural colour 
almost always forms a very beautiful background for whatever 
has to be put upon it, whilst except in idea (which is the fruit 
of habit and education), there is absolutely no loss whatever of 
comfort in any particular. There was, in many old buildings, 
a system of decorative coloured construction, upon which 
somewhat ought here to be added. Our own country does not 
afford much evidence of work of this kind, though there is 
just enough to show that, had our Medieval artists been able 
to obtain a plentiful supply of coloured materials, there would 
have been no objection on their part to using them. But, on 
the Continent, the examples are numerous. Among these I 
may instance the buildings of Genoa, Pisa, Siena and Lucca, 
built in alternate courses of black and white marble; those of 
Verona, built of stone and brick counterchanged; works at 
Bergamo and at Como built in varied marbles ; the cathedral 
and campanile at Florence of similar materials ; and, most 
remarkable of all, the church of St. Mark at Venice, full from 
one end to the other, inside and outside, of colour either 
obtained by the use of various precious marbles, or (where 
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these were not gorgeous enough) of mosaics of the richest 
description. The same story is repeated in other lands. The 
volcanic district of Auvergne and Le Puy gave the local 
architects the opportunity of producing effect by the use 
of dark scoria and light stone. They seized the oppor- 
tunity immediately, and covered their buildings with deco- 
rations most ingeniously formed by counterchanging the 
colours of the two materials. So also on the Mediter- 
ranean, the same black material was found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Perpignan; and so at St. Elne, at Agde, 
and at Gerona, in Spain, we find the architects using it 
to define more accurately the leading architectural lines of 
their buildings. In all these cases very much the same result 
was arrived at, or rather, I ought to say, the same principles in 
dealing with material were followed. The colours, as a rule, 
followed in the natural horizontal courses of the building. They 
were used in alternate stones in arches, and, in short, the con- 
trast afforded by the colours was the main thing thought of. 
In the best work the division of colours is not equal, and there 
is a decided predominance of one colour, as we see in the 
buildings of Siena, where the bands of very dark marble are 
very much narrower than those of light marble, and where they 
are used to emphasise in the most positive way the more im- 
portant features in the design. Or, take another instance. 
At Zaragoza there was little stone to be had, and everyone had 
to build of brick. But among the remains of precious manu- 
facturing skill which the Moors had introduced into the country 
when they conquered it was that of tile-making ; and when the 
people of Zaragoza in the fourteenth century had to build an 
east end to their cathedral they built it of brick, but covered 
almost the whole of the face of the walls with an elaborate and 
effective inlaying of glazed tiles of the most brilliant colours. 
And the same kind of decoration of walls with coloured tiles 
was common, not only all over the south of Spain, but through- 
out southern Europe and the East. In England constructional 
colouring was limited almost entirely to the contrast obtained 
by the joint use of stone and flint, or to the custom which 
obtained, for instance, in Northamptonshire, of building walls 
with alternate bands or courses of white and yellow stone. In 
addition to this sort of colouring, I dare say it will be scarcely 
believed that, in spite of the rigour of our climate, s:mople dis- 
temper colour was not unfrequently applied on the exterior of 
buildings, and with such a degree of success in regard to 
permanency that marks of it still remain. They may be seen 
in the arch mouldings of doors opening into the cloisters of 
Rievaulx Abbey, long left without a roof, uncared for, and un- 
tenanted, and so exposed from the first to damp and wet that it 
would seem almost impossible, but for this evidence, that 
colour so applied in distemper only could still after hundreds 
of years be easily detected. 


Modern Versions of Greek Architecture. 
S. HUGGINS, 
It will be seldom that anything like what is understood by 
pure Greek architecture will be called for in this country. Its 
application should be limited to occasions where means are 
adequate to its complete and worthy rendering, possessed of all 
its pure and lofty attributes, and where, under the magic hand 
of sculpture, its full soul of beauty may be revealed. What has 
hitherto been done has been little else than caricature and libel 
on the Greek genius, modern attempts at pure Greek archi- 
tecture being no more the Greek of Phidias and Ictinus than 
the language of the present inhabitants of Athens, with its 
copious alloy of barbarous words and modern constructions, is 
that of Plato and Euripides. And even where it has been 
worthily conceived and executed, its effect is often found 
marred and neutralised by its absurdity of position and situa- 
‘tion ; examples of which may be seen in the edifice that crowns 

the Calton Hill at Edinburgh, and in the additions made within 
_the present century to the ancient castle at Chester, in each 
of which instances every architectural relic and every historical 
association, breathing earnestly and eloquently of another and 
a feudal age, are against it, and the outraged genius of the place 
stands warning it from its precincts. 


Colour in Greek Temples, 
E. CHEVREUL. 


The discovery of Greek temples coloured on the exterior is 
doubtless a very remarkable fact in archeology, for if any 
monuments seemed to reject the application of colours to their 
external decoration, it was assuredly those of the Greeks. At 
this day it is impossible not to admit that it was among these 
people that the alliance of colours with architecture was made, 
not in the declining epoch, but at a period when monuments 
were erected in the best style ; in fact, the ruins of coloured 
temples discovered by the excavations made in Greece, Italy, 
and Sicily, in places where many Greek colonies prospered, 
have this characteristic in a remarkable degree. If we seek 
the cause which determined the Greek architect to seize upon 
one of the most powerful means that the painter has of 
addressing the eye, we shall find it especially, I think, in a taste 


for colours rather than in the intention of rendering the various 
parts of an edifice more distinct from each other, and of sub- 
stituting painted ornaments ; indeed, the communication of the 
Greeks with the Egyptians may have induced them to imitate 
the latter in this application of colours to ornaments. In the 
coloured drawings of Greek monuments which I have been 
able to procure, I have remarked not only the number of colours 
employed in these monuments—white, black, red, yellow, green, 
and blue—but also the use which has been made of them 
under the relation of variety and purity of tint, of distinct view 
of the parts, and of the harmony of the whole. For instance, 
the principal lines, as the fillets of the architrave and of the 
cornice, are red ; the mutules blue and their gutta white; the 
triglyphs blue, the channels black, and their guttze white; and 
the more extended parts of the frieze and the cornice, as well 
as the architrave, are of light yellow. We see that red, a bril- 
liant colour, indicated the greater part of principal lines ; that 
blue, associated with black, in the triglyphs and their channels, 
formed an harmonious and distinct union of the neighbouring 
parts ; also that the dominant colour, light yellow, produced a 
much better effect than it would if the most intense or the 
most sombre colours had predominated. Finally, the colours 
were distributed in the most intelligent manner possible without 
being motley, presenting a variety and lightness in the tints, 
with easy separation of parts. 


Schinkel and Greek Art. 
G. F. WAAGEN. 


A detailed study of the architectonic forms of all times and 
ages had brought Schinkel to the idea that the true principles. 
of art-style had never started so clearly, harmonically, and 
fairly as with the Greeks, whom he held in the most intimate 
sympathy. Thus, in one of his fragments, he says, ‘‘ The real 
study, and an assiduous exercise of imagination on the terrain 
of classic art, will alone bring harmony in the general culture . 
of men.” In many other respects Grecian antiquity attracted 
him forcibly. It was one of the most vivid ideas of Schinkel 
to think that “the highest and most general signification of 
fine art was the ethic education and ennobling of men by the 
beautiful.” But this certainly has never and nowhere come 
into practice so extensively, nowhere been so extensively re- 
sorted to, as wherever Hellenic existence has taken root in the 
world. And thence Schinkel, speaking of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, says:—“In this buried little town, not even the 
meanest person’s house was without art; every one was so far 
cultivated as to surround himself with art-culture, from which 
thought, ideas, precept, spoke to him, and thence was developed 
an immense treasure and great delicacy of thought and senti- 
ment, which, perhaps, constitutes the very principle of culture.” 
Nay, it may be said that Schinkel’s whole life and his tendency 
in art were so much identified with the noblest ideas which 
Hellenic civilisation presented, as well as its various forms of 
pure and beauteous humanity, that both cannot be better ex- 
pressed than by the Greek term KXadlohagathea, which means 
the innermost combination of the beautiful and good. Not- 
withstanding this enthusiasm for Grecian art, Schinkel, in his. 
capacity of practical architect, was far from imitating it servilely 
and in contradiction to the wants of our times, which is evinced 
in many of his splendid buildings. He was also moved by the 
grandeur and mystery of Gothic architecture, as his restoration 
of Cologne Cathedral and some of his designs of churches 
fully demonstrate. 


Irish Round Towers. 
J. FERGUSSON. 


When looked at by the light of recent researches, the 
Cloictheach, or: Irish round tower, turns out to be neither 
more nor less than a Scotch broch, modified according to the 
principles of common sense, to meet the antithetical purposes 
for which they were employed. At the same time, it seems 
tolerably clear that if the Celts erected these towers all over 
the interior of Ireland, generally on sites as far removed from 
the coast as possible, in order to protect their property against 
the Norwegians of the Northern Sea, it was not they who built 
the brochs on the seashore to protect the isles and their property 
against the attacks of some dreaded enemy. The purposes 
for which the two classes of buildings were erected were 
antagonistic as their forms, though their origin is the same. 
Though originally erected for purposes of defence, the 
Cloictheachs, or round towers, may have been afterwards used 
as belfries, though it is extremely doubtful if, before the tenth 
or eleventh centuries, the Irish were capable of casting such 
bells as would be audible from their summits. Such hand- 
bells as we know they had would be much more effectual if 
rung on the ground. They may also have been used as 
Janaux de cimeticre,as Mr. Hodder Westrupp suggests, or as 
beacons, or for many other uses, but their primary purposes 
were those of fortification. It is by the laws of that science, 
and by that only, that they, like the brochs, can be judged, and 
their age-and uses be determined. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


-Tur name of M. Sory, the architect, was found in the 
curious list of people who are jumbled together in what 1s 
known as the “ Affaire WILSON,” lately before the French 
courts. But in M. Soty’s evidence last week there was 
nothing of which any honourable man need be ashamed. 
A distiller, who was better entitled to the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour than many of the chevaliers, was one of 
M. Sory’s clients. So was M. Grevy, the ex- President. 
The distiller’s wife and son-in-law were anxious to see him 
decorated, and asked M. Sorty to exercise his influence at 
the Elysée. M. Sory consulted M. Witson, and after- 
wards wrote a letter stating that if M. Denizy, the distiller, 
invested 4,000/. in shares of M. Witson’s journal, the cross 
would be sure. ‘The architect said he had prepared sketch 
plans for the house of M. WILson, in the Avenue Jena, 
without payment, and expected something in return. M. 
Sory says he did not expect such unworthy terms, but as 
they were mentioned he was obliged to report them. M. 
Detizy declined to buy an honour to which he had a title. 
It is evident M. Sory approved of his refusal, since he 
brought the distiller’s claims before the President, who 
promised to bestow the cross on M. Detizy in January, an 
arrangement which was destined to be frustrated. ‘The most 
that could be said against the architect was that he was ‘“‘un 
galant homme fort obligeant,” and to have come out un- 
smirched from the Witson puddle is creditable to him. 
According to M. DeEtizy, the architect is the most honest 
and disinterested of friends. 


Tuer Building Committee of the Blackburn Technical 
School have sent us a copy of the instructions to com- 
petitors. As Mr. E. C. Rosins is to act as professional 
assessor, we suppose they have been prepared by him. The 
competitors will have two problems before them. One is 
to arrange a prescribed amount of accommodation within a 
given space, the second and more immediate is to suggest 
how much of it can be carried out for 15,000/. Estimates 
for the complete and partial schemes will have to accom- 
pany the drawings, and it is notified that ‘if the tenders for 
this first portion exceed the architect’s estimate by 10 per 
cent. or more, the committee retain the right to reject the 
design, and to dispense with the services of the architect, 
and the architect shall have no claim upon the committee, 
except for the honorarium, in the event of the abandon- 
ment of the project.” The author of the accepted design 
is to be entrusted with the carrying out of the first portion 
at least, but will not necessarily be entrusted with the 
remainder or any subsequent portion. As it is said that “in 
the event of the abandonment of the project from any 
unforeseen cause, the sum of r5o0/. will be paid to him, and 
his design will become the property of the committee,” we 
suppose the meaning of the statement is that after the first 
part is executed the architect will receive r50/, if his design 
is taken for the whole scheme. There is some ambiguity 
about the arrangement which should be at once explained. 


THE intricate problems which arise in some law cases 
are supported by evidence which only an expert can appre- 
ciate. Hence the advantage of submitting them to the 
judgment of an arbitrator having special knowledge. But 
where that course is not feasible the Courts, or it may be an 
individual judge, must, it appears, depend upon the acumen 
of the Bench. The Lord Chancellor has just delivered a 
judgment which will define procedure in technical cases. 
The circumstances were as follows. A house known as 
Drydenbank, in Scotland, was injured by settlements of the 
ground to such an extent as to become uninhabitable. 
The tenant, believing the injury was caused by the opera- 
tions of the Shott’s Iron Company, sued the company for 
damages, and was awarded 1,500/. The company argued 
that, as their workings were 630 feet from the house, they 
could not be held responsible for an accident which they 
ascribed to a natural slipping of strata, and accordingly 
appealed to a higher Court, but there was no change of 
decision. The case was then brought to the House of 
Lords, where it was again dismissed. The original judg- 
ment was thus established, but the Lord Chancellor was not 
satisfied with some of the means adopted in arriving at it. 
The question to be determined was one of fact, viz. whether 


a portion of the earth’s surface can be made to move by 
something which is not in immediate proximity with that 
portion. The judge, having heard the evidence, came to a 
conclusion, but, believing the scientific aspects of the case 
had not been sufficiently elucidated, he remitted the three 
questions involved to Professor Tart, of Edinburgh 
University, an authority on physical science, ‘“ whose views,” 
said the judge, “‘have in no way altered my conclusions 
independently formed upon the evidence, but have on one 
point confirmed them.” We suppose there would be no 
irregularity in a judge’s consulting a book by the Professor in 
order to understand terrestrial phenomena. But a specially- 
supplied piece of writing assumes a different hue, Accord- 
ing to the Lord Chancellor, the policy of English law was 
to reject everything which was not evidence ; and his lord- 
ship hoped that the judges would not follow the Scottish 
example. The principle, however, is recognised. Judges 
do not hesitate to visit buildings which are the subjects of 
lawsuits, although, from needing technical knowledge, it is 
possible they may obtain a false impression from what is 
seen. A few days since a Scottish judge or sheriff went to 
a house and had smoke tests applied, in order to decide an 
action which turned on the sanitary efficiency of the place. 
Is there less danger when a judge assumes the office of a 
specialist than when he consults one? 


On Monday last Mr. Norman Macseru, one of the 
Scottish Academicians, died in London, at the age of 
sixty-seven years. In Scotland his skill as a portraitist was 
much appreciated, and in each of the annual exhibitions of 
the Academy in Edinburgh several of his works were sure 
to be seen. Mr. Macsetu was elected as an Associate of 
the Scottish Academy in 1870, and about ten years after- 
wards became an Academician. Of late he resided in 
London, where he served as the representative of Scotland 
among the trustees of the British Institution Fine Art 
Fund. 


Tue elections for district surveyors are rather common 
of late. On Friday last no less than three vacancies were 
filled up; but for each there were at least thirty candi- 
dates. Mr. W. J. HarpcastT Le gained the Central Division 
of Battersea, having obtained 34 votes in the third ballot, 
Mr. M. L. SAUNDERS being second. Mr. W. GRELLIER 
was successful for the Clapham District, Mr. M. L. 
SAUNDERS again taking second place. For the Southern 
Division of Battersea, Mr. H. CHEsToN came first in the 
third ballot, the second place being once more taken by 
Mr. M. L. SAUNDERS. 


THE Corporation of Brighton contemplate the expendi- 
ture of 21,o00/, upon improvements of the Town Hall. A 
memorial has accordingly been addressed to the Corporation 
by fifteen of the local architects, suggesting that on an 
occasion of such importance the architects of the borough 
should have an opportunity of offering advice and sub- 
mitting designs in competition for the proposed improve- 
ments, which will probably involve an entire remodelling 
of the present building. We suppose the meaning of the 
document is that the Corporation intend to have the plans 
prepared by their own surveyor. If so, the arrangement 
would be contrary to modern practice, and the more 
prudent course would be the adoption of the memorialists’ 
proposal. 


PROVINCIAL Art Societies are becoming more numerous, 
The latest addition is in Cardiff, and will bear the title of 
the South Wales Art Society. Mr. T. H. Tomas is 
chairman, and Mr. E. Sewarp vice-chairman. In addi- 
tion to the exhibition of pictures, it is proposed that at the 
ordinary meetings topics affecting art and general matters 
of interest relating to the principles and present practice, as 
well as the past history of fine art, and its bearing and 
influence on industrial art, will be introduced, affording 
opportunities for addresses and papers by professional and 
other members, illustrated by actual examples of art work. 
Practical and general lectures will also be given by well- 
known authorities on art subjects. About one hundred 
and fifty members have joined the Society, and several 
academicians and other artists have promised help. The 
subscription is ten shillings yearly. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TOWER OF CHURCH OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO, ANTWERP. 


HE stranger in Antwerp who follows the customary 
course in seeking after the works which add to the 
renown of the city, generally approaches the church of St. 
Charles Borromeo, formerly the Jesuit Church, on its western 
side in face of the public library. The facade is found to 
have many of the characteristics which are ascribed to 
Jesuit architecture. It may be said to be all in one plane, 
for neither the numerous pilasters, niches, nor windows 
have much depth. Almost as much effect could be pro- 
duced with a canvas front on which projections and recesses 
had been painted, and if no tradition had come to us about 
the connection of RuBENs with the building, one would be 
warranted in supposing that the design for the facade came 
from apainter. It is supposed by some authorities that 
RUBENS furnjshed the design which the Jesuit rector, Pére 
FRANCOIS AGUILLON, carried out; but other writers be- 
lieve that the work of RUBENs was confined to the paintings 
in the interior. We are of opinion that two designers’ 
hands can be seen in the church. The facade is not unlike 
the style of RUBENS as seen in his triumphal arches, but 
we cannot believe that the painter was the author of the 
tower behind the choir, which from its position many 
visitors fail to see. M. ScHayes does not exaggerate when 
he describes it as being the most remarkable of all the 
Renaissance church towers in Belgium. It has an archi- 
tectural character which is not found in the works of 
RusEns, and the credit for the design apparently belongs to 
FRANCOIS AGUILLON. ‘That he was a man of science is 
evident from his work on optics, and from his capacity to 
direct the construction of the Antwerp church ; that he was 
an artist is evident from the tower we illustrate. It is not 
in the position for which it was designed, and where it 
would be more effective. With all their power the Jesuits 
had to succumb to an old woman, who declined to sell her 
small house which was to afford a site for the tower on the 
side of the building, and the architect was compelled to 
shorten his church in order to find room for the tower 
behind the choir. FREDERICK THE GREAT had also to 
accommodate his projects of building to necessity, owing to 
the obstinacy of the miller of Sans-Souci. 

The Antwerp church was the most splendid of all the 
Jesuit churches in Belgium, although it did not take six 
years to construct. It was consecrated in 1621. A century 
afterwards the nave of the building was destroyed by light- 
ning. It was rebuilt in similar style, but less expensively. 
The nave contains a gallery around it, a second range of 
superposed columns being carried to the ceiling. The walls 
have an oak lining, with carvings in relief. There are two 
side chapels which, as well as the choir, contain panels of 
beautiful marbles, and one chapel has pictures in marble 
mosaic. But in no part of the building is there anything 
architectural that is equal in merit with the tower. 


NEW PRESIDENCY, BLOEMFONTEIN, ORANGE FREE STATE. 


HE President of the Orange Free State, Sir JoHN 
Branp, LL.D., in the presence of the members of 
the Volksraad, recently declared this building open. The 
design which we publish to-day was awarded the premium 
of too/. offered by the Government in 1883 for the most 
suitable design for a president’s mansion. In response to 
this invitation, designs were received from England, Hol- 
land, Austria, and America, but most of them were either 
too costly or unsuitable to the climate. The Commissioner 
of Public Works, Mr. Gustave Hattie, A.M.I.C.E., was 
the assessor. 

The new building is erected on the site of the old 
Presidency, pulled down to make way for it. It is built of 
sandstone externally, with burnt-brick internal walls. The 
entrance is under a recessed archway divided from the hall 
by a glazed screen, with a cloak-room on each side. The 
hall is 33x25 x17 feet high. The principal staircase, 
approached through an arcade, leads to a picture-gallery 
above the large hall. Both these halls are lighted with 
double skylights, the lower ones being glazed wii stained 
glass to subdue the sun’s rays. The reception-r oms are 
arranged ez suite, and have wide sliding doors The bed 
and dressing-rooms are spacious and are reached separately 


a 
i 
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from each other (an unusual feature in a Dutch house). 
The walls are plastered with mortar made from ground and 
sand, floated with a mixture of ant-heap and sand trowelled to 
afine surface. This plastering, which is the result of a series 
of experiments by the architect, is very durable if kept free 
from damp. The Dutch Boers make the floors of their 
farmhouses with this brack ground smeared with ant-heap 
and oiled over with vegetable oil, a process which produces 
a hard, smooth, clean floor. The less civilised farmers, 
however, smear the floors with cow-dung mixed with a 
little water, an old Kaffir method of cleaning up the huts 
prior to a dance or festival. 

South African lime, except the expensive ‘“ Drip-kalk ” 
found in the river beds, is of poor quality, and seldom used 
except in foundations. The mortar everywhere used both 
for building and plastering is vegetable mould, impregnated 
with clay mixed with sand, and known as “ Daager.” 

The whole of the joinery is executed in Baltic deal and 
pitch pine. The floors are of yellow wood from the Kuysua 
forests, ripped into 3-inch widths to prevent shrinkage, and 
the ceilings of 4-inch Baltic boarding. The tile paving for 
halls, corridors, and verandahs was supplied by Messrs. 
Maw & Co., the locks by Messrs. Hitt & Sons, and the 
ironmongery by Messrs. Tonks. Mr. E. Horwoop, of 
Frome, Somerset, executed the stained and painted glass, 
and the marble paving, &c., was supplied from Messrs. 
Goap’s quarries, Plymouth. The contractors for the works 
were Messrs. Lanc & Royp, Queenstown, South Africa. 
Mr. Lennox Caninc, A.R.LB.A., of 3 Stratford Place, W., 
and Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, was the architect. 


ST. ALBAN’S CHURCH, CATHCART, CAPE COLONY. 


HIS building is another of Mr. Lennox Caninc’s 
works, in which the arrangements are adapted to 
local circumstances, 


THE OLD PORCH HOUSE, POTTERNE. 


HE building we illustrate is probably the best pre- 
served of all the old Wiltshire houses. The original 
drawing was made by Mr. S. J. Loxton, of Clifton. 


ASHLEIGH, GOSFORTH. 


HIS detached villa has been built at Gosforth, a 
pleasant suburb of Newcastle-on-Tyne, for Mr. 
JoHN Morrison. It has every modern requirement in 
the interior arrangements, being fitted up with pneumatic 
bells, speaking tubes, lift from kitchen to nursery, and 
heated throughout with hot water. The external walls are 
built with a cavity in brickwork, and the roof is covered 
with Westmoreland green slate. 

The architects are Messrs. SHEWBROOKS & SIMPSON 

2 Market Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


CORRIDORS, ETC., VICTORIA HOTEL, MANCHESTER. 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. 

A LECTURE was delivered on Tuesday in last week by 

Mr. John Shields on the subject of “Masonry.” Mr. 
T. L. Watson presided. The first portion of the paper was 
devoted to the various methods and classes of building, the 
material itself, and its manipulation at the quarry, reference 
being made to the growing employment of red sandstones, to 
the ousting of the more immediate local white freestone. The 
second part of the paper dealt with the question of ‘‘ measure- 
ment.” A comparison of the relative merits of the lump sum 
offer as compared with the “after-measurement” method led 
the lecturer to approve of the former—the almost universal 
practice elsewhere throughout the three kingdoms. The work 
of taking out the quantities of material from plans has of late 
been much elaborated, contrasting greatly with the practice of 
the measurer’s office in the city fifty years ago. This conclud- 
ing the formal part of his paper, some interesting biographical 
notices were given of some past worthies of the profession, the 
retrospect extending for about half a century, sympathetic 
reference being made to the late Alexander Thomson, an 
architect whose example as one of the first artists of his day 
should be an incentive to all architectural students. After 
remarks by the chairman, Mr. Gildard, Mr. W. Howatt, and 
the President, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Shields. 
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THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 


LETTER from a Dresden correspondent appears in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, according to which there is serious 
discontent about the condition of the famous picture gallery in 
the Saxon capital. The new catalogue issued by the director, 
Dr. Woermann, declares that a careful examination has proved 
that several of the pictures recently purchased at compara- 
tively high prices are not the genuine works of the artists to 
whom they have been attributed. Some are only copies ; some 
are the works of other less distinguished artists ; some are 
mere forgeries. In the years 1874 and 1875 eighteen pictures, 
said to be by old masters, were purchased out of a portion of 
the money paid to Saxony as her share of the French war in- 
demnity. Director Woermann now declares, after a prolonged 
and minute investigation, that two of those pictures are im- 
postures, three are only copies, two are not by the painter to 
whom they are assigned, but by some of his pupils, one as a 
hastily-painted and unfinished work of the artist, one as doubt- 
ful, and three are by different artists than those named as their 
painters. There is a fine picture of the old Dutch School, 
representing a family group, hitherto attributed to “ David 
Mytens.” There is no painter known under that name, which 
belongs to the principal figure inthe group. It would seem 
that the purchases were not originally received with universal 
satisfaction. A committee of the Upper House of the Saxon 
Landtag stated at the time that the pictures were not worth the 
high prices paid, and that it was plain the reputation of the 
alleged authors of the pictures was the standard that regulated 
the price, and not their intrinsic artistic value. — 


AN ARCHITECT ON FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


N Thursday in last week Mr. Charles Ower, architect, 
delivered a lecture to the Institute of Architecture, 
Science and Art, Dundee, entitled ‘A Chat about Travelling 
in Europe.” There was a large attendance, and the chair was 
occupied by Mr. R. Blackadder, president of the Institute. 
After adverting to the advantages of foreign travel as a mode 
of education, especially to architects, Mr. Ower commended 
Europe as the best place to travel in. Asia, Africa, and 
America, he said, from their comparatively small available 
historical records, did not offer the same inducements to those 
who wish to travel for mental pleasure and profit. Europe since 
the Middle Ages had been the seat of unremitting intellectual 
effort, the results of which remained in it, and which were the 
source of the pleasure one had in travelling there. Scenery as 
fine could be had in America, and mountains there were beside 
which the Alps might look small; but the Alps were within a 
few hours’ railway run of Milan Cathedral, and in a few hours 
- more one could stand before the portal of St. Mark’s and feel 
the history of Venice speaking from every stone. Mr. Ower 
gave several suggestions to travellers as to companions, luggage, 
languages, railway tickets, and hotels. People should not trouble 
to travel on the Continent, he said, unless they interested them- 
selves in art. Without such an interest they were in the position 
of the American lady who, after visiting Rome, Naples, Florence, 
and other great art cities, was met by another countrywoman, and 
they commenced tocompare notes. It came out that the second 
lady had caught cold through going into a damp crypt below 
one of the great cathedrals. Said the first :—‘‘I haven’t had 
a day’s illness since I left home, but I guess I know too much 
to go into their old damp churches and picture galleries. I 
just let Johnny go in and I remain outside till he comes back.” 
Mr. Ower proceeded to describe the features of a tour to Italy. 
He mentioned the many architectural riches to be found in 
Normandy. Adverting to Paris, he said there could be no 
better finish to the education of an architect than to spend 
twelve months in the architectural department of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. The best season to visit Paris was May, when the 
leaves were fresh. The routes from Paris to Italy lay wzd the 
Mont Cenis or the St. Gothard tunnels. The scenery on the 
St. Gothard route was much the more magnificent. By it they 
arrived at Milan, the city of churches. As regards the number 
and grandeur of the churches, he thought that the following 
proportion would give some rough idea of how they stood as 
regards that class of architecture:—As Edinburgh was to 
London, so was London to Paris ; as London was to Paris, so 
was Paris to Milan; and as Paris was to Milan, so was Milan 
to Rome. Many interesting features were described in Milan, 
Turin, Genoa, Pisa, and Siena. Siena, Mr. Ower mentioned, 
was still walled, and it conveyed in a clearer manner than any 
place he ever saw an idea of what the old Medieval /talian cities 
were like. Respecting Rome, he stated that the ruins of ancient 
Rome were very ruinous, and almost useless for architectural 
study. The Rome of the Middle Ages was not to be seen, but the 
Rome of the Renaissance and the modern city were well worthy 
of attention, St. Peter’s was vast and somewhat disappointing, 
but St. Paul’s outside the walls, Sta Maria Maggiore, and some 
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of the other churches were truly magnificent, so far as the in- 
teriors were concerned. The great palaces were also very 
impressive, and the Vatican was a place to live and die 
in. The collection of beautiful and artistic materials, without 
mixture of rubbish, which existed there was superb, and showed 
what could be done by a long line of educated men, always 
adding each a little, and, moreover, receiving as presents the 
very finest work which the world could produce. Our museums 
could only aim at. doing something to imitate what was there, 
and this through no fault of ours, but simply because towards 
Rome, as to the centre of a whirlpool, gravitated whatever was 
beautiful and precious in the Roman Catholic world. After 
mentioning the general features of Florence, Bologna, Venice 
and Verona, Mr. Ower described the route homewards vzdé the 
Brenner Pass, adverting to Trent, Innsbruck, Prague, Munich, 
Cologne, and other places. A number of photographs and 
sketches were exhibited by Mr. Ower, many of them by the 
limelight. In concluding he said:—A photographic camera 
ought nowadays to be a part of every architect’s travelling 
outfit, because it is just the quaint and original bits of archi- 
tecture that are not photographed by the native artists. You 
can always get photos of great buildings which, from 
their size and expense, are useless to the ordinary prac- 
titioner. I will yield to none in enforcing the necessity 
of every architect being an able sketcher, but I main- 
tain that an architect who travels and wishes to get the 
full value for his money must photograph. As Mr. Ruskin 
himself says in his ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ ‘ The 
greatest service that can be rendered to architecture is the 
careful delineation of the details of the cathedrals named by 
means of photography,’ and I would particularly desire to 
direct the attention of amateur photographers to this task. 
However, I take leave to state that photographs, without actual 
examination on the spot of the buildings photographed, are 
sometimes worse than useless, owing to the utter falsehood of 
some photographs and the untrue ideas they give of the scales 
of buildings. I take an instance in the case of the Temple of 
Vesta at Rome, My idea of that building derived from photo- 
graphs was that it was a large handsome circular building, 
with a somewhat striking looking roof, very uncommon in a 
The facts are that it is a small and utterly 
insignificant ruin, and the roof, which I took to be an original 
idea of some gifted Roman,is a temporary erection to keep 
the ruin from going to wreck. The effects of colour also 
falsify photographs to an extent quite uncomprehended by 
those who do not make use of it. You will thus see that while 
I am a strong advocate of photography as an aid to intelligent 
travel, I am clear that it is not, and never can be, a substitute 
for travel.” 

At the close of the lecture votes of thanks were awarded to 
Mr. Ower and the chairman. 


ALFRED STEVENS. 


LECTURE on the works of Alfred Stevens was delivered 

by Professor W. M. Conway at the meeting of the Liver- 

pool Art Club on Thursday in last week. He said that the 
career of Stevens contributed to make him what he was. Born 
at Blandford, in Dorset, in 1817, the son of a house-painter and 
decorator, he was brought up amid surroundings which were at 
least remotely connected with art. When he was only sixteen 
a far-seeing clergyman thought him worth sending to Italy, and: 
provided the means for a nine years’ sojourn there. During 
that period he drank deeply at the pure spring of Italian art, 
and came home full of the spirit of the Renaissance—unfor- 
tunately at a time when the Gothic revival had taken possession. 
of the English mind. While filling various appointments, first 
as drawing-master, then as a designer for a stove manutacturer 
in Sheffield, and so on, Stevens had ample opportunity for 
utilising his versatile grasp of all the branches of art, but 
seldom any chance of distinguishing himself by any important 
work. His first chance was a commission, obtained through 
his friend Professor Cockerell, to design a doorway for the: 
School of Mines in Jermyn Street. Unfortunately his exquisite 
drawings for bronze dooxs to complete this fine work were not 
utilised. In various competitions he was defeated by inferior 
men, but at last he secured the commission for the Wellington 
Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Professor Conway re- 
counted the history of the execution of this work, the worries 
attendant on which killed Stevens. After all the injustice 
done to it by official parsimony and foolish ‘committees of 
taste,” it remains an admirable and truly great composition,. 
and includes one piece of sculpture which is perhaps the finest 
thing which that branch of art has produced in the nineteenth» 
century. The iatrer part of the lecture was devoted to a full 
discussion of Stevens’s connection with Liverpool. According: 
to the lecturer the city was indebted to him for the band of 
decorative ngures in the mosaic pavement of St. George’s Hall,. 


' the designs for the lamps at the north end, and the rearrange~ 
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ment of the figures in the pediment at the south end, with 
perhaps the addition of two figures at the extreme corners. 

Mr. H. P. Rathbone, in moving a vote of thanks, spoke 
strongly on the foolish way in which the British nation wasted 
its greatest men, as instanced in the history of such men as 
Stevens. 


LOCAL MANAGEMENT OF LONDON. 


BILL which has been introduced by Colonel Hughes, 
Mr. Tatton Egerton, Mr. Whitmore, and Sir Algernon 
Borthwick, for the local management of London, proceeds on 
the lines of developing the powers of the Metropolitan Board 
and the vestries. The matters that are dealt with are the re- 
arrangement of wards in the parishes, the election and 
qualification of vestrymen and members of district boards, the 
management and control of the streets, and the regulation of 
buildings. In giving powers to the Board for rearranging the 
wards in a parish and altering their number, the authors of the 
Bill refer to Lewisham, Chelsea, and Camberwell as parts 
appropriate for the application of this provision. Another pro- 
posal is to give an interval of two days between the nomination 
of vestrymen and the election, so as to afford an opportunity of 
preparing for the election. It is then proposed that property, 
for which an owner is liable to pay rates, may be added to the 
assessment of the property he occupies to make up the rating 
qualification for vestryman, auditor, or member of a district 
board. With respect to any new thoroughfare, it is proposed 
that, pending dedication, the local authorities may temporarily 
repair it and make it passable for the inhabitants. To give 
better facilities for removing dust and refuse from the crowded 
parts, it is proposed to give vestries and local boards power to 
obtain a canal or river wharf by agreement or, if the Home 
Secretary consent, by compulsion. Where a portion of some 
premises is required for a street improvement, it is proposed to 
enable the Board to limit what it takes to the portion that is 
required; but the Board is not to have power to take part ofa 
house or buildings unless the jury think it can be done without 
material detriment to the remainder. Notice of an intention to 
pull down buildings is required to be given in all cases to the 
local authority, and proper hoarding to be provided whether 
the footway is obstructed by the pulling down or not. The 
architect of the Metropolitan Board being now the absolute 
authority for determining the line of frontage, it is proposed to 
give aright of appealing from him to a committee of the Board. 
Where private buildings are going to be converted into public 
ones, the Bill provides that the Board’s consent must first 
be obtained. The Bill is also more stringent as to the open 
spaces required at the rear of dwelling-houses to be commenced 
in the future. With respect to the powers given by the 
Metropolis Management Act of 1878 to the Metropolitan Board 
as to making by-laws about sites and foundations, the meaning 
of “site” is extended by the Bill so as to include a space of 
3 feet outside the “footings” as well as the space occupied by 
the house itself. Among the various other provisions of the 
Bill is one directed against the practice of taking out gravel and 
sand in the middle of a new street and filling up the hole with 
rubbish. 


DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL. 


i following statement respecting the proposed restora- 
tion of Dunblane Cathedral has been issued by the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings :— 

The present condition of Dunblane is this (we speak only 
of the unrestored part) :—The walls of the nave are upright, 
and in the main sound ; the wall of the south aisle is less sound ; 
the two doorways north and south are badly decayed, that on 
the north being ruinous ; the windows of the clerestory have 
lost great part of their external tracery, and probably no part 
is fit to receive glass without repair, which would indeed be 
renewal ; the windows of the aisles are in somewhat better 
case, but four’of them, and these four quite exceptional and 
unlike the rest, are destroyed, no “restoration” of them being 
possible ; the interior walls have lost all their original surface 
of plaster, they are of rubble-facing chiefly, and must of 
necessity be replastered. The mouldings of strings, hoods, 
capitals, bases, doors and window jambs, all the more delicate 
features, are much damaged by exposure to weather, and 
perhaps by other causes. The building, in short, is a well- 
preserved ruin. We presume neither architect nor congrega- 
tion would think the restoration worth having which did not 
remoye the evidence of neglect and decay, which did not restore 
the lost or damaged features. Much, therefore, would be done 
to the mere fabric before converting it into a habitable build- 
ing. Whatever of this kind be done will be substitution of 
modern work and modern feeling for ancient. That is 
unavoidable, and no assurances to the contrary can alter it. 
But that is far from all: structural repair alone will not fit the 
ancient walls for a new congregation. The church must be 


roofed. The roofing of the church this Society would not 
think in itself undesirable, if it could be done for protection 
only, and without architectural pretence. A roof so simple 
is, we fear, very far from the intention. To satisfy popular 
ideas the new roof must be in some Medizval “style,” and 
must also be “ worthy of the importance of the edifice.” Such 
a roof will enter into direct competition with the ancient work ; 
it will provoke unfavourable comparison by assuming Medieval 
forms ; it cannot add, nothing can add, to the beauty of Dun- 
blane; its effect will therefore be hurtful, since it is not per- 
mitted to be neutral, and, like all modern work in ancient 
buildings, will disappoint and irritate by foolishly challenging a 
comparison it cannot sustain. This is no reflection on Dr. 
Anderson’s skill. The criticism applies to all modern additions 
to ancient buildings. The cause of the disparity between 
ancient and modern art lies in conditions which architects can- 
not control. The new roof to Dunblane, therefore, if roof it 
ever has again, should be carefully studied for mere protection, 
for modesty, and, if possible, for absolute neutrality of design. 
An ornamental roof the Society could only regard as an 
intrusion and a misfortune. It must say the same of the other 
parts of the necessary fitting upas a church. Pulpit, pews, tile 
floor, &c, &c., will add to the discord by their harsh contrast 
with the grey and weather-worn stonework of the building, as 
well as by their essentially modern character. Much more 
destructive will be the new windows. How reglaze ancient 
lights so as not to destroy ancient character? We must sup- 
pose this difficulty has not been felt, or it would have checked 
the proposed restoration at the outset. It is not that the diffi- 
culty is greater than that of restoring any other lost parts of the 
church, but nowhere will the failure be more conspicuous. 
Lay readers will not, many of them, be prepared for the 
statement. Very few know anything of Medizeval work, and 
must trust in things concerning it to architects, to current talk, 
and even to advertisements. Has not the art of glass-painting 
been revived, or, if coloured glass be thought too gaudy, is 
there not “cathedral glass,” the very thing for the purpose ? 
Well, without wishing to hurt the feelings of any glass-painter, 
the Society is bound to say that modern painted glass is 
modern, and that the use of it in ancient buildings is dis- 
tinctly a modernising, and that as regards the :so-called 
‘cathedral glass” it is perhaps the very worst of all modern in- 
ventions, The difficulty, then, is this: you cannot glaze the old 
windows with old glass by affecting to reproduce old style ; you 
cannot use any modern glass without giving a modern aspect. 
The lighting of a building, it must be remembered, goes farther in 
giving its character than any other element ofits design. Failure 
in the glazing and lighting will be more conspicuous than failure 
elsewhere. ‘This consideration alone ought to have prevented 
the restoration of Dunblane from being seriously named ; it 
makes the preservation of the ancient character quite incon- 
sistent with the conversion of the building into a modern 
church. Roof, windows, floor, are a large proportion of any 
church ; when these are all new, and the fittings are new, it 
will be difficult to say the church is old. It will be even more 
difficult when we consider that a new face must be given to 
what is really ancient. We have already said the internal 
facing of the walls is rubble; and being that, the original 
builders could not have intended to leave it exposed : even the 
crudest modern taste could scarcely tolerate rough, undressed 
wall surfaces in conjunction with finely-dressed mouldings and 
planed, and perhaps varnished, oak fittings. The walls will of 
necessity be plastered, as they are in the choir. Again modern 
work in lieu of old. Not that plaster on walls is a modernism 
any more than is painting on glass, but, being done now, it is 
unavoidably imbued with modern spirit, for not even can a wall 
be plastered to-day as it was six hundred years ago. 

This is along tale, but an unvarnished, bare statement of 
modern additions to an ancient building. When all is done, 
how much of the visible building will be old, how much new? 
We have spoken only of what is absolutely essential to the re- 
fitting of the building as a church, and every item is destructive 
of Medizeval character. It is not fit that any misunderstanding 
should exist as to the real nature of the proposal before us, 
When the promoters speak of “handing down Dunblane in 
absolute preservation to future generations,” we think they 
ought to be held firmly to their own words. An equivocal 
building, neither old nor new, but more new than old, is not 
likely to be regarded by future generations with much respect, 
any more than they will thank us for the thousands of meta- 
morphosed churches which modern enthusiasm and ignorance 
have made out of the precious relics of our golden age of art. 
It was hoped that what is left of Dunblane would have been 
thought too rare and valuable to become the subject of 
further experiments in restoration. South as vell as the 
north, its exceptional beauty is spoken of. all who know 
the ruin would gladly learn that something might be 
done to finally arrest decay, if that were possible ; to reduce 
decay to the minimum, if that has not yet been done; 
but to make the simple requirements for protection the excuse 
for rehabilitation and mere utilising of the fabric is an indignity 
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we trust Scotsmen as well as Englishmen will resent. At this 
stage in the history of Dunblane preservation and rehabilitation 
are contradictory ideas. i 
Ancient Buildings would be glad to assist in a consultation 
having simple preservation in view. It will protest to the 
utmost against any scheme which would make a new parish 
church out of the remains of the most beautiful ancient build- 
ing in Scotland. As a parish church it will endure not only the 
additions of to-day, but the inevitable alterations and modifica- 
tions of future days. And in consenting to give it up for con- 
gregational use, every alteration which future congregations 
may desire is sanctioned in advance. 

To this protest the Society cannot avoid adding a word as 
to the use made of Mr. Ruskin’s name by the promoters of the 
‘‘restoration.” No one detests restoration more than he does, 
and what he has said of “stone lawyers,” and such as promote 
schemes like this, ought to have prevented any mention of his 
name where its appearance is apparently on the side he 
opposes. The quotations repeatedly made of his words about 
Dunblane give the impression that he would look with favour 
onjthe scheme. 


THE GREAT UNREGISTERED. 


Slane following verses have been inspired by the study of 


Mr. Connon’s book on the “ Registration of Architects ” :— 


Good sirs, have you seen what lately has been 
About our profession averred ? 

There’s a fellow they say of the R.I.B.A.' 
Who is yearning to be registered. 


Has written a book intended to cook 

The goose of all those who’ve demurred. 
A Colossus is he, who'll soon let them see 
The incompetent unregistered. 


He speaks to them plain, nor surely in vain 
Have his chidings already been heard, 

Is not everything wrong the fruit all along 
Of fellows being unregistered ? 


The perilous state of our buildings relates 
To the fact that he’s often deterred 

From taking a stroll, for fear that his poll— 
Should be cracked ere it is registered. 


He prattles of science, and thinks its alliance 
With Art is perhaps not absurd, 

But says, for his part, the devil take Art 

If the artists are not registered. 


Small-pox and bronchitis and peritonitis, 
Dysorexy, all are incurred— 

Are the certain result of the ante-penult 
So prefixed as in unregistered. 


But worser than this is the plain fact that his 
Identity’s oft confused, blurred, 

With those low empirics, whose scandalous tricks 
Quite shock this would-be registered. 


The public, he shows, are so stupid, who knows, 
If he hadn’t himself thus bestirred, 

They mightn’t have known that the author alone 
Is the really Great Unregistered ? 


HIGNORANT HEMPIRIC. 


JOHNSON’S HOUSE, LICHFIELD. 


AS ING to the Staffordshire Advertiser, the purchaser 

of Johnson’s House has given orders for the restoration 
of the building as nearly as possible to its presumed appearance 
in the days of the doctor, and the work is now being carried 
out by Mr. Owen, builder, of Lichfield. The brickwork be- 
tween the pillars supporting the projecting first floor has been 
removed, and as far as the eastern aspect of the house is con- 
cerned—the side facing the statue —it will be almost exactly the 
same as in the last century. The old steps and railings have 
fortunately been preserved and will be used again for the 
entrance steps. With regard to the frontage to Market Street, 
it is impossible to restore it to its original outlines, as the old 
window on this side formerly projected several feet into the 
street. Internally, so much has been altered or destroyed that 
little can be done to restore it to a semblance of its former self, 
and it will be simply put in a state of perfect repair. In carry- 
ing out this work it has been found that the old oak staircase 
has evidently been cut to half its original width. We under- 
stand that a model of the old house, made of the wood of the 
willow-tree which stood hard by, has been of great assistance 
as a guide to the work of restoration. The model is in the 
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possession of Mr. Clark, the late occupant. The house will 
not be used as a shop again, but may be occupied as a private 
dwelling or offices. 


GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


HE Executive Council have been informed that the Queen 
willlend a selection from the Scottish historical treasures 
in Her Majesty’s possession for exhibition, and that the following 
pictures, &c., together with some prints from Windsor Castle, 
would be forwarded :—1, Portrait of Queen Mary of Scotland, 
with the execution scene in the background ; 2, portrait of Lord 
Darnley and his brother; 3, a cabinet recently lent to the 
Mary Queen of Scots Exhibition at Peterborough ; and also a 
portrait of King George IV. in Highland costume, by Sir D. 
Wilkie, from the collection at Holyrood Palace. A selection 
will also be made from Her Majesty’s Jubilee presents for the 
Exhibition. Lord Rosebery intends to send a selection of 
pictures to the Fine Art Section ; and the Duke of Argyll has 
offered to assist the Archzological and Fine Art Committees 
with any pictures or objects of historical interest that might be 
in his possession. In the Fine Art Section the most favourable 
reception has been given to the committee by owners of pictures 
throughout the country, and the success of that section is 
already secured. 


LOCKS AND KEYS. 


se the meeting of the architectural section of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow on Monday, Mr. Harry W. 
Chubb, London, read a paper on “Ancient, Medizeval, and 
Modern Locks and Keys.” After glancing at the classical 
references to means for providing security, Mr. Chubb pro- 
ceeded to compare in the light of such references the keys and 
parts of locks that had been discovered from time to time in 
conjunction with Grecian and Roman remains, Through the 
kindness of a friend in Naples he was able to hand round three 
locks, with their keys, that had been made in exact facsimile of 
some discovered at Pompeii, and now in the Naples Museum. 
Comment was made as to the large number of Roman keys in 
our own museums—notably at the Guildhall, London ; but it 
was stated that, so far as Britain was concerned, Roman locks 
were conspicuous by their absence. Hence for certain types of 
keys it was necessary to surmise the internal mechanism of 
the locks, since they not only had ‘“‘ wards” cut in them, but also 
appeared adapted for lifting pins or tumblers. Falling pins were 
stated to have been a characteristic also of the Egyptian lock, _ 
and to even survive to the present day in the wooden barn 
locks of Skye and the Northern Isles. The very extensive 
distribution of the Roman padlock, with its curious internal, 
expanding springs, formed the subject of interesting compari- 
sons, since the same mechanism is to-day observed in the 
padlocks of Persia and of China, The author proceeded to 
refer to the Roman keys attached to finger rings, all of 
large and masculine size, and suggested that, bearing in mind 
the custom of presenting to the Roman bride the household 
keys on her first entry, these keys might possibly have been for 
the locks on wine cellars. Coming to Mediaeval times, illustra- 
tions were given of twelfth and thirteenth-century keys, many 
of which for eccelesiastical use were ornamented with sacred 
symbols, and were eventually superseded by the more graceful 
and dainty work of the Gothic style. The diagram of one of 
them, of the “ Francois” period, showed much skill and per- 
severance in piercing the solid handle, so that it became an 
embodiment in miniature of pure Gothic ornament. The key 
illustrated was stated to be in the Musée de Cluny, Paris. 
Reference was made to the graceful lock-plates of German and 
Flemish make, and to the custom which prevailed of owners 
removing them from house to house on changing residence. 
Comparison of the French lock-plates and escutcheons of the 
same period showed the different treatment adopted in the 
latter country, when attempts were seldom made to 
conventionalise natural objects as a means of decorating 
flat surfaces of this description. Here the overlaid orna- 
ment was of closely-pierced plates, worked out on the 
various lines of Gothic tracery. Passing on to the 
Renaissance, numerous examples of finely-chiselled keys were 
dilated upon, and the first appearance of any real attempt 
towards security was noted. A curious little double padlock 
with a spherical body and two hasps was shown, belonging to 
the end of the sixteenth century, and extracts given from an 
old book of about the same time which referred to it. Briefly 
commenting upon the gradual decline of ornament, the author 
proceeded to trace the modern mechanical development of 
locks and keys from the end of last century up to present 
times. Specimens of keyless, combination, and of chrono- 
meter locks by various American inventors were explained, as 
well as some of the latest key-locks introduced by the author. 
The lecturer, in conclusion, exhibited and explained an 1m- 
portant auxiliary towards security, viz. an_entirely novel 
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burglar alarm, intended primarily for use on strong-rooms and 
safes. One of its chief advantages was stated to be the 
desirability of running the wires without any concealment, so 
as to tempt a burglar to tamper with them. If either or both 
wires were cut, or even if an attempt was made to bridge the 
wires, and so cut the object protected out of circuit, the alarm 
was sprung. The lecture was illustrated by numerous diagrams, 
and examples of old Moorish and Japanese lock-plates were 
exhibited through the kindness of Dr. Dresser. Responding to 
a vote of thanks, accorded on the motion of Mr. James 
Thomson, who presided, Mr. Chubb referred to the strong- 
room to be erected at the Glasgow International Exhibition. 
He explained that the doors would work on ball-bearings, 
would be furnished with diagonal bolts, and perhaps with a 
burglar alarm. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


A CANVASSING committee having been formed to receive 

donations or subscriptions for the extension fund of 
Owens College, a statement was issued on Friday to explain 
why an appeal is necessary. It is generally known that a large 
expenditure has recently been incurred by the college in the 
erection of (1) a new museum ; (2) new zoological, botanical, 
geological, and mineralogical laboratories and lecture-rooms ; 
(3) an engineering laboratory. But there may be obscurity 
about the necessity under which the college was placed in 
undertaking these extensions, and the extent of the liability 
which has consequently been incurred. 

In the year 1872, while the new college buildings were being 
erected, the collections accumulated during the fifty years pre- 
ceding by the Natural History and Geological Societies of 
Manchester, and constituting the Peter Street Museum, were 
handed over to the Owens College. One of the conditions of 
the transfer was that a sum of 5,000/, out of the proceeds 
of the sale of the “land and buildings and of ground 
rent” in Peter Street, should be expended “in or towards the 
erection and furnishing of a museum or other building and 
premises in connection with the said college, fit for the reception 
and custody of the said collections, and with proper curator’s 
rooms, &c.,” the income of the remainder of the proceeds being 
set apart for the maintenance of the museum. The college 
was therefore bound, in accordance with the terms of its agree- 
ment, to build. The only question was as to the scale of the 
building. Considering the great increase in the collection of 
specimens already referred to, and the probable greater in- 
crease of such collections in the future, the Council desired to 
erect a building which should at the same time be adequate to 
the development of the museum for many years to come, and 
be worthy of the college and ofthe city of Manchester. | Conse- 
quently, in 1882 a town’s meeting was held, and presided over 
by the Mayor of Manchester, when it was resolved that “ both 
in the interests of science and in behalf of the cause of popular 
instruction, Manchester and the district of which it is the 
centre should possess a museum, under scientific direction, 
lodged in an appropriate building, and with due provision 
of laboratories and lecture-rooms; and that in order to 
this end a sum of not less than 50,000/. should be raised 
to enable the Owens College to erect museum buildings. An 
appeal to the friends of the college was made, and the sum of 
27,7742. was raised by subscription. The Council in August 
1883 accepted Messrs, Southern’s tender for the structure 
(after designs prepared by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A.). The 
museum, so soon as the fittings are complete and the specimens 
transferred, will under proper regulations be open to the public 
on three days a week. The new museum buildings proper 
occupy the whole of the frontage in Oxford Street, and the 
greater part of the outlay recently incurred has been expended 
upon this part of the scheme. 

_No provision for zoological, botanical, geological, and 
mineralogical laboratories had been made in the main 
buildings erected in 1871-73; indeed, the need of such 
laboratories was hardly recognised even at that recent date. 
Very inadequate substitutes were found in rooms designed for 
other departments of the college, and these departments were 
in turn hampered by the loss of rooms they could ill spare. 
Thus, for instance, the due development of the physical 
laboratory has been for several years seriously checked ; the 
engineering department (now so amply provided for) was long 
robbed of its principal room in the interests of geology, and 
the professors and students of zoology and botany invaded the 
territory of physiology, to the great inconvenience of that 
department. It was, therefore, necessary that these laboratories 
should be built if the scientific work of the college was to be 
continued and extended. The laboratories, which with the 
connected lecture-rooms fill the Coupland Street block, are 
fitted with all necessary apparatus and appliances, and it may 
be confidently said that no better provision for the practical 
‘Study of the biological and geological sciences can be found in 
the United Kingdom. The laboratories will be known as the 


Beyer Laboratories, in memory of the late Mr. C. F. Beyer, by 
whose munificent bequest the scientific departments of the 
college were so largely endowed. 

In 1885 the Professor of Engineering presented a report to 
the Council calling their attention to the urgent need of an 
engineering laboratory, in order to meet modern requirements 
for the training of an engineer, and pointing out that such 
laboratories had been erected in connection with the following 
institutions, viz. :—University College, London ; Cooper’s Hill, 
City and Guilds Technological Institute, King’s College, 
London ; the Yorkshire College, Leeds ; Firth College, Shef- 
field; University College, Bristol ; Mason’s College, Birming- 
ham ; and the University of Cambridge. The Council felt 
themselves unable to resist the force of these representations, 
and made provision for the erection of an engineering labora- 
tory, the estimated cost of which was 6,000/. The residuary 
legatees of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth generously presented 
this sum to the college, to be applied towards the cost of the 
(now completed) laboratory, which will be designated the 
Whitworth Laboratory, in memory of the late distinguished 
Manchester engineer. Engineering authorities state that the 
new laboratory is second to none in the kingdom, and is most 
completely adapted to provide the higher instruction necessary 
in the training of an engineer. 

The cost of these extensions (excluding the engineering 
laboratory) has greatly exceeded the original estimate. The 
contract for the new museum buildings, including laboratories 
and lecture-rooms, but exclusive of fittings, was let for 
66,3752. Upto the present time work has been executed or 
ordered amounting to 84,000/., and an addittonal 6,000/. must 
be spent before all the rooms of the new museum will be com- 
pletely furnished. Of this sum about 45,000/. has been already 
provided, including the 6,o00/. of the original Peter Street 
Museum Fund (to which sum the 5,000/. had increased by 
increments of interest, &c.), leaving a sum of 45,000/,, which is 
still required. 


Captain Heath’s Curtain for Theatres. 
S1R,—I regret I did not see Captain Heath’s letter in your 


issue of February 18 in time to reply to it last week. I am 
surprised Captain Heath should have repeated those remarks 
after the answer I gave to them at the Institute. His state- 
ment is that I said, “ The inventor knows little of the construc- 
tion or requirements of a theatre.” I did nothing of the sort ; 
I said of the upward motion, that “its employment appears to 
have arisen from some misconception of the ordinary con- 
struction of theatres.” 

When inspecting the model, Captain Heath asked for any 
suggestions or criticisms. I pointed out that I did not like the 
upward motion, but supposed that the curtain could equally 
well descend on a frame from above; but Captain Heath 
assured me there was not sufficient height in theatres for this, 
and particularly mentioned the case of Drury Lane. Although 
knowing he was wrong, I took the precaution to ask Mr. 
Phipps, who stated what Captain Heath should. have known— 
that there is plenty of room at Drury Lane and all other theatres. 
I think, therefore, I worded my criticism rather politely, since 
those who make public statements can hardly plead ignorance 
as a sufficient excuse for incorrectness. Mr. Augustus Harris 
has already, in the 77mes, disposed of Mr. Stirling’s claims as 
an authority. Captain Heath came to me and volunteered to 
exhibit drawings of his curtain, and as they bore on the subject 
I said they should be shown; but he ought to have had the 
sense to know that if admitted to the Institute they must 
stand the fire of criticism. As to my criticism, I pointed 
out that I thought the experiment had fairly proved that water 
applied to a curtain would render it fireproof, but that, as is 
surely well-known enough, experiments on a scale-model must 
not be taken as equivalent to those on a full-sized example. 
For instance, although the pressure of a bar of iron against the 
side might securely hold a curtain 6 feet by 53 feet, and though 
such a curtain might withstand any tendency to bulge, the same 
could not with certainty be predicted of a curtain 38 feet by 4o 
feet. I also pointed out that his experiment was in the open 
air, and that there was distinctly no pressure either way, but 
that in a theatre there would certainly be enormous pressure 
that no woven material would probably stand. - 

Captain Heath makes a somewhat rude remark about my 
presumed ignorance of the practical details of a theatre. It is 
not much compliment to the Institute to suppose that they 
would have allowed me to read a paper on the subject unless 
they had known I was likely to know something about it. As 
a matter of fact, I have already stated that I have the oppor- 
tunity of most intimate acquaintance with one of our principal 
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London theatres, and that, though following my own ideas, I 
have, as to facts, throughout had the opportunity of consultation 
with and information from both Mr. Phipps and Mr. Verity, 
who are the two architects of extensive experience in theatre- 
building.—Faithfully yours, RALPH NEVILL. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Bournemouth.—The Imperial, a new hotel situated on the 
east cliff of this fashionable watering-place, was opened on 
Monday. The building is of red brick and stone, of a Flemish 
character, and contains upwards of a hundred public and 
private rooms, and has been erected and completed in the short 
period of eight months by the builders, Messrs. George & 
Harding, of Bournemouth, whose tender for the structure for 
10,000/. was accepted in competition. The engineering works 
and fittings connected with the kitchen were executed by La 
Fontaine Bros., of London; the painted glass in doors and 
windows by Mr. Swaine Bourne, of Birmingham ; the ironwork 
of balconies and verandahs by Messrs. Allen, senr., of Glasgow, 
the whole being from the design and under the superintendence 
of the architect, Mr. H. E. Hawker, M.S.A, of Bournemouth, 
who is also engaged upon an important enlargement to the 
Royal Bath Hotel in the same town. 

Plymouth. —A new factory and warehouse in Treville 
Street has been built from the designs of Mr. James Harvey, 
M.S.A., of Plymouth, who also superintended its erection. 
The contractors for the building were Messrs. Tozer & Son, 
Mr. S. A. Roach, Union Road, executing the stonework. The 
contract for painting and glazing was carried out by Mr. W. 
Beer, Princess Street, and the plumbing and gasfitting by 
Messrs. Ayres & Foster, Stonehouse. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Basingstoke.—The new Board schools have just been 
opened, comprising boys, girls, and infants’ departments. 
The style adopted is an adaptation of Queen Anne. The 
site being large, ample playgrounds have been provided. Mr. 
Charles Bell, F.R.I.B.A., of 9 New Broad Street, London, is 
the architect ; Mr. H. J. Goodall, of Basingstoke, the builder, 
and Mr. Berry the clerk of works. The contract price was 
10,3507. 

Honor Oak.—On Thursday, the 16th ult., the new Baptist. 
School Chapel, Honor Oak, was opened for public worship 
The building consists of a school chapel, 61 feet 6 inches by 
32 feet 6 inches inside, having a partly open-timbered roof, 
ceiled at a height of 25 feet, with inner and outer front lobbies, 
all doors opening outwards, and a vestry, 10 feet by 12 feet, &c. 
The style is Early Gothic, and the materials red brick with 
Bath stone dressings, and slated roofs. The contract for the 
chapel was taken, at 1,093/., by Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs, 
Loughborough Junction, S.E. Dwarf walls and iron railings are 
also erected around the whole of the site, which is 130 feet 
square, and which is intended for a new church also, to be 
erected upon it within four years, when the building now com- 
pleted will be used as a school. The architect was Mr. Geo. 
Baines, of 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

eeds.—The memorial-stone of a lecture hall and class- 
rooms in connection with Belgrave Congregational chapel have 
been laid. The site adjoins the chapel, and the building will 
be carried up two storeys in the front and one story in the rear. 
The ground-floor of the front portion will consist of an entrance 
vestibule in the centre, communicating with an inner hall, from 
which a stone staircase will conduct to the rooms on the first 
floor. On the left of the entrance will be a committee-room, 
and on the right a smaller committee-room or classroom, and a 
teachers’ cloakroom and lavatory will be provided. From the 
inner hall the large lecture-hall will be approached, being 
56 feet long and 26 feet wide, 18 feet 6 inches high to the eaves, 
and 23 feet to the ceiling-line. It will be lighted on one side 
by means of large double windows from Merrion Place, and on 
both sides by clerestory windows in the lunettes of the coved 
sides of the ceiling. At the farther end of the hall a dais will 
be placed in an arched recess, and at the end adjoining the 
staircase hall a gallery capable of seating from 60 to 70 
children will be carried across one bay of the room, being 
approached from the landing on the first-floor. On the side of 
the lecture-hall adjoining the chapel, five classrooms are to be 
provided, the average size being 11 feet by 8 feet, and ro feet in 
height. The plans show that on the first floor four classrooms 
are provided, three being of extra large dimensions, and one 
smaller. The three front rooms are so arranged as to be 
capable of being opened out into one large apartment, 35 feet 
long by 16 feet wide, by means of revolving shutters. A door- 
way from the landing gives access to the gallery at the end of 
the lecture-hall. In the basement a coal cellar and a heating 
apparatus chamber are provided, and at rear of the building 
the usual out-offices. The building is being carried out in 


brickwork of a deep red colour, walled in thin courses, with 
Harehills stone used for dressings, and the roof will be covered 
with Bangor slates. The style is Italian Renaissance. The 
building is being carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Edward J. Dodgshun and W. H. 
Thorp, Leeds, whose plans were selected in a limited com- 
petition. 


GENERAL. 


A Dinner is to take place at the Hotel Metropole on the 
21st inst. in recognition of the signal services rendered to art 
by Sir Coutts Lindsay during the past ten years. Among the 
organisers are Mr. F. Goodall, Mr. F. Holl, Mr. Boughton, Mr. 
E. J. Gregory, Mr. P. R. Morris, Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, Mr. 
Whistler, Mr. K. Halswelle, Mr. E. Parton, Mr. R. W. Edis, 
and Mr. A. Severn. 

The Exhibition of works of members of the “ Union des 
Femmes Peintres et Sculpteurs” is now open in the Palais de 
VIndustrie, Paris. About five hundred paintings and drawings 
are on the walls. 

Mr. H. A. Cheers, of Twickenham, has been successful in 
the competition for the Free Library and School of Art, 
Doncaster. Messrs. Henman & Timmins, of Birmingham, 
obtained the second premium. There were more than sixty 
competitors, and Mr. George Corson, of Leeds, was the assessor. 

The Excavations on the site of the Temple of Paphos, in 
Cyprus, have been commenced and rewarded by the discovery 
of several inscriptions. As the work is controlled by the 
British School at Athens, an effort will probably be made to 
keep information on the subject for the exclusive benefit of the 
few subscribers. 

M. Duval Gozlan, who was one of the architects of the 
Prefecture of the Seine, has just died in Paris. Many of the 
large houses near the Parc Monceau were designed by him. 

A Stone Pulpit, designed by Messrs. Middleton Bros. & 
Phillott, has been erected in Leigh Church. . 

Mr. E. Seward, Architect, delivered a lecture in Cardiff 
on Saturday upon “ Art Culture amongst Local Artisans.” 

The Union Square Theatre, New York, was destroyed 
by fire on Tuesday afternoon. The theatre was built in 1871, 
hemmed in with buildings on three sides, and had most 
inadequate means of exit, and was always looked on asa fire-trap. 

Plans have been prepared for the extension of the Marischal 
College Buildings, Aberdeen, and it is understood that the 
Treasury will make a grant of 5,400/. towards the extension. 
a Paper on “Electricity applied to Tramways” was read 
on Monday evening before the Birmingham students of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers by Mr. T. W. Arnall, Mr. 
Edward Pritchard, M.Inst.C.E., being in the chair. 

The Iron and Steel Institute have decided not to hold 
their autumnal meeting this year in America, owing to the 
presidential election taking place in the autumn. 

The Forth Bridge, according to the last report, is pro- 
gressing. The rivetted work at South Queensferry amounts to 
about 4,880 tons, at Inchgarvie to 5,817 tons, and at North 
Queensferry to about 5,407 tons. Up to the present date about 
566,500 cubic feet of granite have been delivered and 562,000 
cubic feet set, and about 111,600 cubic feet of rubble masonry 
and concrete work built. In all about 46,740 tons of steel have 
been delivered. 

Mr. George Bradbury has been elected diocesan surveyor 
for the diocese of Liverpool, in succession to the late Mr. 
Cornelius Sherlock. There were twenty-two candidates. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co., Limited, have again issued a new 
edition of their “Technical Educator,” which will meet the 
demand for technical instruction. Students will obtain informa- 
tion from its pages far more cheaply than in schools. 

Mr. Walter Rye has compiled from local records a list of 
the Freemen of Norwich from 1317 to 1603. This calendar 
will give the date at which each citizen took up his freedom, 
and the trade or occupation to which he belonged, and will be 
preceded by a short introduction. The work will be issued very 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. Alexander Curle, at the meeting of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries on Monday, exhibited portions of tiles 
of different thicknesses, varying from half an inch to two inches 
in thickness, and covered on the upper surface with a rich 
brown glaze, deepening into black, which had been recently 
found in excavating in his grounds of Priorwood, Melrose, 
formerly part of the abbey grounds. Among these there was 
one tile nearly entire, measuring 4} inches square and 
13 inches deep, with a /lew7-de-/7s in yellow on an olive ground. 

The Elgin Room in the British Museum is to be im- 
proved by casing the pedestals of the sculpture from the 
Parthenon with a marble veneering. 


CRIMINAL ProcegpINGs, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rogsprr Boyiez & Son, Ld 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
BLACKBURN.—April 14.—Plans are required for the Erec- 
tion of a Technical School. Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A,, 
Assessor. Premiums of -too/. and 50/. for the second and 
third best Designs respectively. Mr. W. E. L. Gaine, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Blackburn. 


CAMBRIDGE. — May “12.— Designs are Invited for the 
Enlargement of the Guildhall. Premium of Fifty Guineas to 
the Author of Selected:Design. Mr. John E. Ledsam White- 
head, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

_, Hatirax.—March 14.—Designs are asked for Laying Out 
or Altering Warehouse’ and Piece of Land for Shop, Offices, 
&c. Premiums, 157. and 57. Mr. J. R. Farrar, Solicitor, Com- 
mercial Street, Halifax. © 


HAVERFORDWEST.—March 25 —Designs are required fee 
Schoolroom (100 Scholars) and Mistress’s Residence, Tasker’s 
Endowed Day School for Girls. Premium of Ten Guineas. 
Mr. H. Davies, Clerk to the Governors, Haverfordwest. 


KENSAL TowN.—March 24.—Designs are invited for 2 
Public Library and Reading-room in Harrow Road. Premiums 
of Thirty and Twenty Guineas. Professional Assessor, Me. 
J. H. Quinn, Town Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 


MACCLESFIELD.—June 1.—Schemes for Main Drainage et 
Borough are invited. Mr. J. Barclay, Town Clerk, Maccles- 
field, 

NEWMARKET.—March 10.—Designs are invited for 2 
Jubilee Clock Tower and Drinking Fountain. Mr. J. Button, 
Hon. Secretary to the Jubilee Committee, Newmarket, Suffolk. 

SwWINDON.—March 20.—Plans for the Erection of Public 
Offices are Invited. Mr. H. Kinneir, Clerk to the Loca 
Board, Swindon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—March 7.—For Building Two Villas. 
Kenshole, Solicitor, Aberdare. 


AcTON. — March 2.— For Rebuilding Alm-horses. Me. 
E. Monson, jun., Architect, Grosvenor House, The Vale, 
Acton, W. 

ACCRINGTON. — March 5.— For Construction of Pipe 
Sewers (280 yards), &c. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 


ARDSLEY.—March 5.—For Construction of Sewers and 
Sewage Disposal Works. Mr. J. Latham, 114 Dodworth Road, 
Barnsley. 

BATH.—March 5.—For Supply of Glazed Stoneware Sewer 
Pipes and Gully Traps for One or Three Years. Mr. C. R. 
Fortune, Surveyor, Terrace Walk, Bath. 


BATLEY.—March 6.—For Building Engine-house, Shed, 
and Boundary Wall, and Construction of Precipitating and 
Filtering Tanks at Sewage Works. Mr. W, Horstield, Borough 
Surveyor, Batley. 


BIRMINGHAM.—March 13.—For ordinary Works and Re- 
pairs to Buildings for Three Years. The Clerk of the Works, 
Inland Revenue Office, Birmingham. Mr. Hi W. Primrose, 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12>Whitehal! Place, S.W. 


Mr. C. 
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BLACKADON.—March 2.—For Building Asylum. Messrs. FINCHLEY.—March 5.—For Construction of Sludge Press 
Hine & Odgers, Architects, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. House, &c, and Cottage Residence at Sewage Farm. Mr. 


tee : i ‘ 

Bosron.—March 7.—For Reconstruction (Brick Masonry) W. G. Brunell, Engineer, Church End, Finchley. 
of Hubbert’s Bridge. The Clerk of the Peace for Holland, HALIFAX.—March 2.—For Building Twenty-two Houses 
Boston. and Two Shops. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, 


BurscoucH Bripcr.—March 6.—For Building Chancel Halifax. me 
and Organ Chamber, Reseating Nave and other Works, St. HALIFAX.—March 3.—For Building Seventeen Houses. 


John’s Church. Messrs. W. Waddington & Son, Architects, Mr. J. Farrar, Architect. 
5 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. HALIFAX.—March_ 7.—For Building Seventeen Scullery 
CARMARTHEN.—March 10.—For Building School, Class- Houses. Mr. James Farrer, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


rooms, &c. Messrs. George Morgan & Son, Architects, 24 HAirax.—March 7.—For Building Offices, Victoria Cattle 
King Street, Carmarthen. Market. Mr. Escott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
CHESTERTON.—March 5.—For Construction of Pipe Sewer, HEMSWORTH.—March 12.—For Building Police Station. 
&c. Mr. D. Bland, 203 Chesterton Road, Cambridge. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding Surveyor, Wakefield. 
CLAPTON.—March 3.—For Building Seven Eight-roomed HULL.—March 14 —For Supply of Wrought-iron Work for 
Houses. Mr. H. D. White, 15 New Broad Street, E.C. Superstructure of Bridge over Railway (40 feet span). Mr. H. 
CRATHIE —March 3—For Supplying and Laying 2-inch Pee ENS) Engineer, North Eastern Ratlwey oS 
Cast-iron Water Pipes (1,000 yards), &c. Messrs. Walker & KINGSBRIDGE —March 9—For Sewering Union Work- 
Beattie, C.E., 3 Golden Square, Aberdeen. house. Mr. J. H. Square, Clerk to the Guardians, Kings- 


bridge, Devon. 

KIRKSANTON.—March 8.—For Additions, &c., to Resi- 
dence of Mr. J. W. Brockbank. Mr. J. Grundy, Architect, 
: Central Buildings, Ulverston. 

DARLINGTON.—March 21.—For Supplying, &c., Plunger or LANCHESTER.—March 7.—For Execution of Sewerage 
other Suitable Pump for Lifting Sewage. The Borough | Works. Mr. J. W. Roundthwaite, Surveyor, Lanchester. 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 
gre: Pie es : LrEEpDS.—March 8.—For Construction of Aqueduct Tunnel. 
N—March 14.—For Supplying Gas. Exhauster.| Mr, T. Hewson, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, 


DARENTH —March 5.—For Fitting Hot Water Apparatus 
at Workshops, Asylum for Imbeciles, also for Shop Fittings. 
Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Mr. T. Duxbury, Manager, Gasworks, Darwen. Leeds. 
3 DEWSBURY.—For Supply of 5-inch Cast-iron Pipes, LINCOLN. — March 5.— For Erection of Administrative 
Bracketed Flanges and Faced. Messrs. Crawshaw & War- | Buildings in connection with Smallpox Hospital. Mr. R. A. 
urton, Colliery Proprietors, Dewsbury. Macbrair, City Surveyor, Stonebow, Lincoln. 

East GRINSTEAD.—March 1o.—For Building Board School |: LLANGEFNI.--March 2.—For Rebuilding Old Foundry 
for Infants, and Additions to Lingfield Schools. Messrs. H. H. | Vaults. Mr. R. Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

Langston & W_ T. Lowdell, Architects, 9 Great James Street, LonpoNn.—March 8.—For Extension of Warming App2- 
Bedford Row, W.C. ratus at Board School, Blundell Street, N. The Architect's 
EXETER.—March 6.—For Supply of 4-inch Turned and Department, School Board Offices, Victoria Embankment. 
‘Bored Cast-iron (100 tons). The City Surveyor, 18 Bedford LONGFLEET.—March 10.—For Rebuilding Inn. Mr. H. F. 

Circus, Exeter G. Barnes, Architect, Towngate Street, Poole. 
FARNBOROUGH.—March 15.—For Sundry Works at Union MyYTHOLMROYD.—March 10.—For Building Two Shops 


and Dwelling-houses. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 
23 George Street, Halifax. 


ERP ROVE WD 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


=] 


Workhouse, Locksbottom. Mr. John Ladds, Architect, 4 Chapel 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


SSS SSS SS SSS EES SSS 


No. 1.—Longitudinal Section. No. 2.—Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. | 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


; J hoa are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 


walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 


sound vibrations. 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 


‘the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“* HoMAN RODGERS, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,004B. n 4 ‘‘ Namou, Manchester.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEWTON-LE-WILLOwS. — March 8.— For Building Resi- 


dence, School, Dormitories, Gymnasium, &c., Aysgarth Schools. BALLS See F 
Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, cena. Petters, dpe. re eee of Ballysillan Presbyterian Church and New 
ROTHERHAM.—March 22.—For Building Science and Art : 
School. Mr. E. I. Hubbard, AYER (eamacMooraate Street, ae Oe poco 
Rotherham. BATLEY 
SALCOMBE.—-March 5.—For Additions, &c., to Ringrove | For Erection of Branch Store and Four Cottages at Batley, for 
ie Messrs. J. W. Rowell & Son, Architects, Newton the Batley Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. J. T. Law, 
ot. Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 
SELBY.—March 7.—For Building Infectious Hospital. Mr. 
T. Mallinson, Town Surveyor, Selby. Sas oe Masons. fe 
TADCASTER.—For Building Middle-Class School and Mis- 3 Leake aes ns ; ete j és 
tress’s Residence. Messrs. Kelly & Birchall, Architects, Im- CoWhitehead & Sone Ravensthorpe . ; x 700 0 0 
perial Buildings, Leeds. J. Firth, Staincliffe fs : . 682 0 0 
WHISTON.—March 15.—For Additions to Workhouse. Mr. SiGe Baines, Batley . ; , : , 5 660: 0 40 
J. Gandy, Architect, Hall Street, St. Helens. Scott & Son, Earlsheaton . } , ; G63 10) 0 
: WHITLEY.—March 7.—For Building Chapel. Mr. J. J. Kitson & Blamires, Batley Carr . : . PAE Tene) 
Lish, Architect, Scottish Chambers, West Grainger Street, J. & T. Oldroyd, Batley . : ‘ E ag 0308.0) 0 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. C. Robinson, Batley . ; ; ? ; ae O855.,0) 10 
YNYSYBWL.—March 10.—For Building Chapel. Mr. E. C. Goodall, Batley . . : : : . 620 0 © 
Jones, Ynysybwl, near Pontypridd. J. & T. Mortimer, Batley . . . . 618 9 0 
S. Y. NORTH, Batley (accepted) . ; ‘ SSO na, O 
Joiners. 
Ed. Chadwick & Sons, Staincliffe : ; . 548) 0.0 
TENDERS. Martin Willans, Birstall . ; 830 ano 
Chas. Whitehead & Sons, Ravensthorpe ' . S00). .0 50 
: Laud & Nettleton, Ossett . : ty 55 400m OmnO 
: ABERDEEN, ; Jas. Wilson & Son, Bradford 485 0 O 
For Construction of Fireclay Pipe Sewers (1} miles), &c., Geo. Gill, Dewsbury Moor. a ee . 48¥°.0° 0 
Huntly. Geo. Elliott, Hanging Heaton . . «. « 480 0 O 
A. Stephen, Inverarie : ; £1529 Q R. Field, Batley : ; .. 480, ONO 
J. Petrie, Torphins-by- Aberdeen. ; 708 Ls) 6 Garthwaite & Blackburn, Batley Carr . s A707 Oped. 
J. Allon, Dyce-by-Aberdeen . ; : : TOO 12) 7 Wm. North, Batley. . : 5. 453520.0 
R. & J. Mitchell, Huntly . fi : : : 679-5 ..6 Fothergill & Schofield, Batley Car. é 7 440% CLO 
R. Marshall, Aberdeen . : : . : 673°9 4 Horsnell & Heald, Ossett. : : : 4354.0 1S 
J. Keith, Huntly ; : : : : : 647 15 11 | Hy. Brooke, Batley : : : : _ deXe) Ke) te 
R. MS Kay, Aberdeen : : : : 639 16 4| Lyles & Smith, Bailey Carr ‘ ‘ 5 Ake 0-10 
R, GAtR, Aberdeen (accepted) . : : 3 620 17 7| Wm. Turner, Batley : : : ’ 5 395 © 0 
W. & E. Whitehead, Ossett : : ; 1 BOY) Gy 8 
ABERYSTWITH. W. E. Brooke, Ossett : F P $4379 On O 
For Building Baptist Chapel), Aberystwith. Plans prepared by Kaye & SCALES, Batley (accepted) : . . 360 0 0 
Mr. T. E. MoRGAN, Aberystwith. | Ironwork. 
W. J. HUGHES, Liverpool (accepted) 3 . £2,710 © 0|- A.J. Askham, Batley (accepted ) . : : : Ge 80 


WIAEHOGANYT & HARD WooDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “°noab! LONDON. 5. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, *uC., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned. Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Blectric Apparatus, &C., 


&e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—* ACA3 ou, ‘Lonpon.” 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle amt: Grounds, /887. 


Cc: 


Pnaw 


WOOD CARVINGS. 


yn Gok PARQUET FLOORINGS. 
a 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
fam) | <x RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
Bs Q AS oO a Toa and Grooved, VERY CHEAP. the country. 
Z 2 S oS Eno Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
Loo e 
my = ab 0) 5 
Bae Ww ye 
oc i Me ul o 
Deeess : 
< = a ARTISTIC JOINERY. 
= Au oS aq me TH ; N PARQU ET uses A Pai Bae inch ir prepare? ORT. 
on dear ac aminations, equal in wear to 
Lar) a a existing deal floor,and is a Teer uel tie eaara: pee Voncering ot fEEART AREAS AMRNRAREAE SEEMED DAML BACKING 
. IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet “Tron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 


Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 BIACHSESHe Street Within, E.C. 


a 
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BATLEY— continved. 
Plumbers. 


Rc bert Saxton, Batley (Aighest) . ; ; SOOO 
Jas. WALSHAW, Batley (accepted ) “inane 7.0 
Joc. Swindon, Ossett (owes?) AZ O Oo 
Six tenders. 
Plasterers. 
T. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford (highest) . se Whlrerels) 
Mrtcatr & LocKwoop, Staincliffe (lowest and 
accepted) .« . : : : < See | Co Mare 
Fourteen tenders. 
Slaters. 
Watson & Worsnop, Leeds (Azghest) . ; : 2.41G' oO 
}. M. THORNTON, Batley (accepted ) . ‘ 44 7:897 19 0 
Thomas Breor, Dewsbury (/owest)  . f » §39e10 0 
Twelve tenders. 
CARDIFF. 


For Tank Fittings and Alterations, National Bank of Wales, 
Bute Dock Branch, Cardiff. Mr. JOHN P. JONES, Archi- 


DUNDEE. 
‘For Erection of Free Church at Barry, near Dundee. Messrs. 
JAMES MACLAREN & SON, Architects, Dundee. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Alexander Reid, March of Lunan, mason. 
John F, Shaw, Dundee, joiner. 
John McAndrew, Carnoustie, plumber. 
Alexander McRitchie, Dundee, plasterer. 
R. Farquharson & Son, Dundee, glazier. 


GOOLE. seis 
For Alteration of Exchange Room, Chapel Street, Goole, into 


Offices. Mr. W. BINNINGTON, Architect, Sotheron Street. 
G. Jackgon:&/ Son, Hulhiiht gvauad: . syrfiaP © 
H, Kelsey, Goole: if <2 (io «tld pga ePaeeare 
R. Elliott, Goole . eeren Ss LEP foe 
O. Tasker, Goole : ‘ ; P 5 730779 
JacKSON Bros., Goole (accepted) . . + 699 10 O 


INVERNESS. 
For Building Post Office, Inverness. 


tect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. Quantities by Architect. Thos. Macdonald, Hillon, Inverness. 
jones Brothers, Cardiff : , -£749 0 0 The cost is between £13,000 and £14,000. 
F. Stock, Cardiff . tee age 73 caHOmO HULL. 
C. Shepherd & Sons, Cardiff 450 16 6] For Building Dwelling-house, West Parade, for Mr. Reed. Mr. 
. W. L. WHITFIELD, Architect, Hull. 
yp ; . OH PUA re cae eae & Matson : i ; ‘ 3 . £339 9 0 
or Proposed Vestry Hall, New Street, Chelmsford. isGeercnee ; . 334.0 0 
H. Potter. : ‘ ‘ : : SATO TD) O A. Stanley : ’ ; , . 330 0 0 
W. Roper : ce 455.70) O er ae ) ; : . 320 0 0 
fs. Beaumont 12" mes Freeman  . : : : : 319 14 0 
pom gig MMe efi eee ae 313 12 0 
Fincham Arg "6" 0 TiGhiles: ; ; ; 308 0 0 
Johnson : : oiie 2 O Cc lley & Levitt z 306 I0 O 
Baker . : : . e : 374g nO aed ae : 

" Fillingham . : ° 305. 9 9 
COLCHESTER. Hodsham 3 299 I0 9 
¥or Additional Offices, Stores, and Fermenting Rooms to the G. H. Leake : ; . 290° D 0 
Eagle Brewery, for the Colchester Brewing Company. Nicholson : ; 5 296 90 O 
Messrs. H. Stopes & Co, Architects and Surveyors, Mathew Bros. : . . 295 15 6 
Southwark Street, S.E. F. Hall : : x . 294 14 O 
A. Coe, Ipswich es: 3050.0 0 Hewitt . : : te peo 20 
W. A. Chambers, Colchester uf 3573940: 0 M. Harper ‘ * : ‘ 284 I0 O 
A.. Diss, Colchester . : : 2°700 YO oO Moody : ; ‘ ‘ 280 0 O 
H. Everett & Son, Colchester . 3539 9 O GOODWIN (accepted) . , 276 14 0 
G. Dobson. Colchester : 3,475 "a: G | S. Adkinson ‘ . 276 14 O 
F¥. DUPONT, Colchester (accep/ed ) S37 Ono J. W. Garbutt , . 250 01.0 


Architects who have not | 
already received a copy | 
rofour Circular are par- | 
{ticularly requested to 

send for one. 


2-inch, 


THE “NEWMAN” 


, FLUSH TANK FITTINGS, 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. The internal tube being removable as 
well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


2. The fittings can be attached to any 
cistern, thus saving the’expense of carriage 


and reserving the profit on the tank itself to. 


“ EXCELSIOR” 


the contractor. 


3. The outer tube being slipped over the 


inner one and fitted with flat springs, the | 


same object is attained as if it were a fixture 
—all noise and vibration being avoided. 


NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING 
COMPANY, 


86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND 
PATENTEES. 


Solid} Drawn Lead Traps for the above. 


BOARD & CO., 


~<$.PHIN=X” 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


ngineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


AYDRAULIG BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground). 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, sear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD DUNBALL,” 


OPPERMANN’S — 


DYNAMOS. 


Awarded Prize Medal, 1884. 
CATALOGUES and ESTIMATES FREE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


APPARATUS. 
L. OPPERMANN, 


Crown Works, 


AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY. 


Telegrams—-‘‘ Opmann, London.” 


PURCHASE HIRE SYSTEM. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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HULL-—(continued). KING'S NORTON. 
For Building Fish-curing Premises, Foremen’s Residence, &c, ; For Improvement Works, King’s Norton. Mr. R. GODFREY, 
English Street, Hull. Mr. WHITFIELD, Architect, Surveyor. 
Chancery Buildings, Hull. Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . ; £7195 iia 2 
H. Moody . : ; : : : £855 °o oO Jones & Wood, Handsworth . 6,620 1 o 
G, Jackson & Son 4 i ; 5: . 850 0 oO CURRALL & LEWIS, Birmingham (accepted ) , 5,487 o © 
F. Blackburn ‘ : : é : ’ mk og at7 10 Sidwell & Sons ‘part of the works), Bir- 
Marsdin & Hodgson . M ‘ ; : th2Sa0.9.06 mingham 3 a 4 ; m5 1 5 a Ore O 
Fillingham . ‘ ° ; : : , Se O22.BOTO Surveyor’s estimate . ‘ ; . 6,758 13 © 
1? Watson . . : ° . . 5 EO ZON Ou lO CUrTT Een ener 
J. W. Garbutt . ‘ . . . . . 810 © ©} For Building House and Business Premises, Surrey Street, 
Northgraves : , . . . , . 806 0 0 Littlehampton. Mr. H. HOWARD, Surveyor. 
Freeman. . . . . . + 809 0 0 W. Jarrett, Angmering : : : : we o © 
RolleymeLevitt . 4 1 8 ew + BOBBY OO We MicSmith; Worthing: .. 9 gee: 935 © © 
F. Hall eo”. eng Os-O |) C.Chamberlain, Arundel . .- oy. geegete mee coos lS 
SamGerPO hs os tlk et ee MAY STOOL .O}) © AvBurrell, Arundel. i tesieewatt danis6o tio 1.0 
Harding . : : . . . : - 749 6 3 Snewin Bros., Littlehampton ‘ . : . 820 0 @ 
J. Morrell. . . . . . . - 74014 6 J. Blaker, Worthing : ‘ 2) 779-0810 
pea ee & Low . on . . : . . a 18 6 R. HARWOOD, Littlehampton (accepted ) ‘ . 745 0 @ 
DKINSON (accepted) . : : ‘ : VO Ce) LLANDEPELLOG. 
HUDDERSFIELD. For Building Vicarage at Llandefeilog, Kidwelly, Carmarthen- 
For Forming, &c., New Street, Birkby, Huddersfield. Messrs. shire. Mr. D. JENKINS, M.S.A., Architect, Llandebie. 
ABBEY & Co., nA eae 28 Jou William Street. William Evans, Carmarthen . ‘ . £1,850 0 
Jeckurner- : , A £174 fon Ks John Williams, Knighton . ; : ; « 1,746? 0.10 
W. Taylor . . : : : : ; 170 18 Io John Edwards, Pembrey . : ; : . .1,582-10° 0 
H. Radcliffe . ; : 5 : : eel eg eae) B. Howell & Son, Llanelly ; ; : . 1,369 8 10 
-jJ. Speight . . ‘ é es: s oo tot ed telele JOHN EVANS, Llanelly (accepted) . ; . 1,367 07-0 
7 Creu ie : : : : a tr40-14, 0 John Griffiths, Carmarthen ‘ ‘ : « D134 57% OF ¢ 0 
: Son « 3 ; . 7 : 
i Pee ltl le oe ie LONDO. 
A® Ceahatn ; 139 0 0 For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Portion of Caledonian 
. : : ; , : , : . 9 Crescent, Caledonian Road. Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, 
R: S.Crouther . - : ; “ : cat y pa) A itect. 
B. ae L - q i, - : ; 73° $e d First Contract. 
J. Oo gwoo (accep e y . - 129 12 Williams, Son & pea netoe : : ; £23 4oo © @ 
KINGSCLIFFE. G. Shaw . 7 ‘ é : 17,900 0 @ 
For Rebuilding Four Houses, Park Street, Kingscliffe. Mr. Lucas Bros. . : : . A ; ee 17 Ab Omn Our @ 
J. B. Cory, Architect, Stamford. Wall Bros. “4 : : ; ; -+ 17,607 9 oO 
- Highest Tender : , i M1045 °0 0 Holland & Hannen . . ; : : . 16,950 0 ©& 
Stokes & Son, Kingscliffe (lowest) 5 : : 6745°0,2'0 E. Lawrence & Sons. : , : . 16830 0 © 
Amended Plans. Patman & Fotheringham : % : . 16,473 0 ©@ 
Emmerson : F : ; F : AO. 0110 Perry & Co. . : ‘ ‘ : 5 + (L5.907e807,0 
Stokes & Son . ; é . - ; : A727 10 O M. GENTRY* . : ‘ . : , . 16,8103 60 
Lyon. : 5 : : j 469 0 oO J. O. Richardson. 14,729 0 © 
BOWMAN (accepted) . ; A 440) 0. 0 * Accepted with slight variations. 


HOLDEN & CO.S PATENT ZING ROOFING. 


WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
a. Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zinc and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


@ >) SUPERIOR QUALITY GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 


pacecenetacanstinstaeae AND ALL KINDS OF 


pee eee IRON HURDLES, FENCING, 


Aaraber 
AND GATES. 
Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &c. 


AHN 
PRICES ON APPLIC: ON APPLICATION. 


e552 HE, MITCHELL & 00,, W A A 
oo Albert Buildings, 49 aces ates St, LONDON, E.C. 


TURRET AND CHURCH CLOCKS AND CARILLONS. 


LUND & BLOCKLEY, 42 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


Workshops:—WILLIAM AND MARY YARD, PULTENEY STREET, W. 


CLOCK & WATCH MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN, H.M. IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT, THE ADMIRALTY, TH= WAR OFFICE, THE ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, INDIAN STATE RAILWAYS, &c., &c. 
MAKERS OF THE GREAT BOMBAY CLOCK AND CARILLONS. (See Building News, Sept. 21, 1883, p. 448.) 


And also of the KOLHAPUR PALACE CLOCK AND eh AE se (See Building News, May 2, 1884, p. 699.) 


J. & H. LAND, 93 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862.) (Facing Distr ict Ry. and Cannon St. 4» S.L.R., ite ) 


NON-ARSENICAL SANITARY WALL-~PAPERS. 
NEW SPECIALITIES! 
GOLDEN-LUSTRE SILK PAPERS. MICA OR TALC GROUNDS. 
RAISED FLOCKS. LEATHERS. LINCRUSTA. 


PATTERN MARK. Special Loan Books and Books for General Use, to Architects and Contractors, on application. Liberal Trade Discouwt. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —continued. 


For Alterations and Additions to Stables, Kent Place, Pad- 


dington, for Mr. John Howe. 


Mr. WM. Hunt, Architect, 


LONDON —continued. 
For Erection of new Boat House, Chiswick. Mr. SPENCER 
CHADWICK, Architect, 17 Parliament Street. 


18 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. . 
Marks . : , : : f 727) sO 
Freeman - OOS OREO 
Long FBO mOmEO 
Toms 520) (0.4.0 
Parker . 5201.0" 0 
Evans . 5 516 0 oO 
Haynes : ; 450 0 oO 
Turtle & Appleton duilgh Toy “(63 
KNIGHT (accepted ) A2G10'2.0 
Saunders ATOM OmEO 


Arundell & Co. (late) . = ub RA ewe 
For Repairing Tar-paved Foothpaths, American Gardens, 
Finsbury Park, Hornsey. 


Bensted, Maidstone - £249 “O40 
J. Smart, Stevenage . ; : ; FI SO "8S #20 
A. C, W. HOBMAN & Co ,Bermondsey (accepted) 132 0 © 
For Road Improvement Works, Hammersmith. 
Hannell Road. 
Brickell : 5 : : ‘ «£465 Lolto 
J. Mears. A 42)5 OREO 
W. Neave & Son. BOA ONO 
Tomes & Wimpey 38471070 
Nowell & Robson S75 tN 0 
We Gr Goate F : 5 ; : 37.0 mOREG 
H. J. GREENHAM (accepted) : é : » Be Gr © 
Pellant Road. 
Brickell ; : : 67,7 OmnG 
H. J. Greenham . JOR S -@ 
J. Mears : F 195) 0) 1G 
W. Neave & Son. 456 0 oO 
Tomes & Wimpey 442 0 0 
W. G. Coat . : ; : 4 : AZ 2E OO 
NOWELL & ROBSON (accepled) . : 415 (sO550 
Greyhound Road. 
Section r. Section 2 
W. Neave & Son 235 “GG £208 o Oo 
H. J. Greenham 27300 2255080 
J. Mears 27050) (0 190 0 O 
W. G. Coat : 250 0 oO 22285000 
Nowell & Robson : 230: 80 itsloy te) Yo) 
ToMES & WIMPEY (accepted ) 213400 L540 O8O 


bury Square, W.C. 


{Horsley Iron Co. (ironwork). 
Cost about £3,750. 


CONTRACTORS TO 


INTER 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, &c. Is 

Co admitted to be the best ever put before the 

Ny Ty Public. Can be adapted to any kind 

% Nu of window. Size and height cf 
Cus window no object. 


From 4/3 each. 


MI y 
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5 ul 
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i 
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AN 


: 
ih 


NI 
‘ 


i 


- FOR & 
REET 
DESIGNS CAREFULLY WORKED OUT. 


Ex 


HOTTS PATENT A 


SS 


O«c RT. 
- GLASGOW ; 


¢é 


E. C. Howell & Son. : : ; . £1,884 0 oO 
J. T. Chappell . : : ; .. 1,420 ou 
A. Adams & Son : ; 1,372 0280 
J. H. Adamson & Son, 1,279 0 0 
R. Arundell & Son : 1,210" (eo 
Bird . : : ; 2 : ; é 1,040 0 O 
For Sanitary Works for the Shoreditch Vestry. 
Eastern Division. 
E..SHeard . : : A - £4,300) *O0 20 
F. French . A , : : . »-4;2489 Onto 
A. Walker. : : - ; 4,150 0 oO 
Abbott Bros. : i ; A,IOO OM.O 
H. CRANE (accepted ) 3,750: 0710 
Western Divtston. 
A. Walker. : : 4,250 0 O 
F. French. : - 4,089 0 oO 
Abbott Bros, : 4,000 0 O 
E. Heard . . ‘ ; , : ; 4300010 780. 
H. CRANE (accepted ) : ; , : « 73,7$0IGmeD 
ONGAR. 
For New Parish Church, St. Peter’s, Ongar, Essex. Messrs. 


W. G. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, 38 Blooms- 


Maides & Harper, Croydon. ‘ « £2,998 Poo 
Noble, Ongar . : - 2 ; - '2,650790) to 
Haynes, Alperton b 2,499 0 oO 
Bentley, Waltham: Cross . 2;452 2O JRO 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 2305 OMO 
Peters, Horsham ; 2,293 5D FO 
Gregar, Stratford . 2) 207 =nOnLO 
OXFORD. 
For Erection of Temperance Hotel, Queen Street, Oxforg 
Mr. FRED. W. ALBURY, Architect, Reading. : 
T. H. KINGERLEE (accepted) . : - £4,200 
For Rebuilding Osney Bridge, Oxford. en 
Accepted Tenders. 
W. J. M‘Kenzie, Wandsworth (masonry and concrete). 


GOVERN MENT 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


aa ss SS 


USTMENT. 


The WILMO3is worked 
with a rod or endless cord. 
It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either 
top or bottom, inwards or 
outwards; no cuttinzaway 
of frame required. When 
worked with a rod is most 
efficient for Public Buildings, as the key can be 
loose. For Price Lists, Illustrations, and Testi- 
monials, write as below. 

For Continuous and other Lights, Estimates given, 


TESTIMONIAL. I" 

BANGOR, N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. i ul 

S SIrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s S 

various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top parts 
they gave satisfaction. 


used for the above-mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, 


LONDON, 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


34a Albert Embankment, 
LAMBETH, S.E. $T.u. 


31 Victoria Buildings, 


Ht 


ilens Adjustments 
of windows, and in every case 


Victoria Street, 


AGENTS :— 


ij They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed 
} quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or 


UE 
lil 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


for 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 

i W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and 
Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 

WW .C.$ 


SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—‘SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


OPECIALITE MEDIEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL T 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 


MANCHESTER. 
STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C 
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f6 NEW WORTLEY. 
For Building Four Houses, Shilbeck Street, 
Mr. F. W. RHODES, Architect, Upper Wortley. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Haddon & Hutton, bricklayer 
J. M‘Cluskey, Leeds, plasterer 
T. E. Heavyside, Leeds, slater 
J. W. Helmsley, Leeds, plumber . 


_ PETERBOROUGH. 
For Supply of Pipes in Connection with the Fletton and 
Werrington Water Supply. Mr. G1LL, Borough Engineer. 


Clapham Bros. . : 
Teeside Iron and Ironworks 
Newton, Chambers & Co. 

Phoenix Foundry Co. . F 
CLAY Cross Co, (accepted) 


Ce. 


PRETTLEWELL. 
For Enlargement of London Road Girls’ School, Prettlewell. 


E. Wright, Southend 
W. J. Wood, Southend 


READING. 


READING—continued. 
New Wortley. | For Erection of Shop, 
Street and Station Road, Reading, 
Mr. FRED. W. ALBURY, Architect. 


Offices, and Stores at corner of Blagrave 
for Mr. Walter Parsons. 


. £60 15 oO A.W.Dodd . ‘ ‘ . £2,980 0 O 
eae. Od Higgs & Sons ; ; ; yal 2,684 9:0) O 
19 0 O G. Wernham F 2,595 O1/ 0 
170. <0 J. Bottrill . ; ; Aend, S05, Ons O 
S. East ; : 2.5 COss0m O 
G. Searle . 4 2550077 0 
T. H. Kingerlee ; ; 2,459 0 O 
eae Gee W. H. SIMONDS (accepted ) , Nmes4dlioe oO 
aie 10 "4 For Erection of Four Shops and Premises, Cross Street, Read- 
187 211 ing, for Mr. W. J. Palmer. Mr. FRED. W. ALBURY, 
186 7 1 Architect. 
17219 9 Higgs & Sons b2,050, 10°C 
Vee. Gook.. oy) 2:5305.0%,0 
J. Bottrill . Ppiw hc Mos Me, 
G, Searle. : 2 ALS e2Oe O 
+ 7£1,450°0 0 W. H. Simonds 2,370 90 O 
‘ MET 205 tO RTO F. Newberry . : : 2,250 08 © 
W. GOODCHILD (accepted ) 2,186 5 Oo 


For Erection of Seven Cottages at Tilehurst, Reading, for 


Mr. Joseph Marshall. 
Ruffel Bros. 


F. NEWBERRY (accepted ) 


Mr. FRED. W. ALBURY, Architect. 


me ta50- CO. O 


end, for Mr. W. 
1250) O16 


SOUTHEND. 


For Building Business Premises in Southchurch Road, South- 


Mr. E. WRIGHT, Architect. 


Corsham Stone. Hamhill Stone. 


M. Burton. 


For Erection of Two Shops and Premises, St. Mary’s Butts, Baker & Wiseman rL2,%s 0. 0 £2,235 Ono 
Reading, for Mr. J. Powell. Mr. FRED. W. ALBURY, F. J. Coxstead i SQSa se CIeO 221271 OMG 
Architect. J. Chapman. ZIAG “OF :0 2,199 00 0 

G. S. Lewis 2.2;200°107 0 J. W. Steward 2,046 7 9 2,128 7 9 
W. H. Simonds = waxoretss «(> C0) Architect’s estimate 2,009 12° .0 2,095 17 @ 
G. Wernham ZOO3e OO 

J. Bottrill . 2,050 O O STAFFORD. 

S. Denton . 1,999 © O| For Building House and Studio, &c., Newport Road, for Mr. 
S. East 1,959 90 O D. Bordley, Photographer, Stafford. Mr. GEORGE WoORMAL, 


For Erection of Two 
Reading, for Mr. 
Architect. 

W. H. Simonds ‘ 

T. H. Kingerlee . 
Higgs & Sons . : ; 
S. Denton. 

G. Wernham j A 
W. GOODCHILD (accepted ) 


Weel? | Cermeavane 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


BILts OF QuanriT1Ezs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Esratss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracun’s TABies, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


; Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON -TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


OLUME XXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, Londor, W.°. 


Shops and Premises, Blagrave Street, 


FRED. W. ALBURY, ]. Jervis, Stafford i ; 2,839.0 0 
W. Reynolds, Stafford . : : 19.705 1On.0 

Bt.057 .0n0 C. J. Nevitt, Stafford . ‘ 780; 0: & 

5 CB LOS Chatfield & Wrench, Staffor 1 OnO 

1,980 0 O A. F. Whittome, Stafford 765 0 O 

15053, 2017.0 G. Marshall, Stafford . 761 15 9 

1,880 0 O W. Woollams, Stafford 75 Ou, Onto 

1,662 6 oO 922% Om O 


Architect, Stafford. 


Quantities by the Architect. 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


SS SSSS SOHO SSS HSSSLSHSSSPSSSOSHG SSH OSS 


GLAZING 
For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
St » xx SKYLIGHTS & 
CE SD) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 

No Special ~ontract Required, 


No Zinc, |[RON, oR PuTtTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


* * 


PRADA SLL SLL LL LL LSA LIL ISO 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
tLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * ** 
POSES OSES ESSE SEPT SOLOS LGGGSOSOS IM 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of pos 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


B> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING). 


HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 


4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
CESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. - 


[STOMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, : SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing, 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c , sent on application. 
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COLLINGE’S Se 
IMRAY'S & 
PATENT ay 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


‘Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


The King of Type-writers ; the most rapid and most durabl 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10,000 sold last year, and sale 
increasing. ‘Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern- 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers, 
and“ All sorts and conditions of men.”’ 


Apply for Price List and Particulars to Sole London Office, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
EOO Gracechurch Sireet, B.C. 
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TOTTENHAM. 
For Making Up Stonebridge Road, for the Tottenham Local 
Board of Health. 
Hindle & Morrish, Limited, London #ETOS FAL O 
James Pizzey, Hornsey . : : ; : 985: 5 <2 
John Mowlem & Co, London . 5 : 2° O850204.0 
W. Nichols, Wood Green ; : 0324 040 
G. Bell, Tottenham . ; gI2 0 O 
P. G. Jackson, Enfield . 7 gI0 0 O 
J. Bloomfield, Tottenham : ¥ 889 16 9 
BRADSHAW & Co., London (accepted : $72 2542 
Williamson, Green Lanes : : : ‘ 848 0 oO 
WHITBY. 


For Building Classroom and Cloakroom, and for Enlarging the 
present Classroom, Mount School. Mr. E. H. SMALEs, 


Architect, 1 Brunswick Street, Whitby. 
J. Russell, Whitby : : . £269 19 6 
C. Winterburn, Whitby 4 PG Cy © 
T. W. Clarkson, Whitby 4 z : 205 =O) © 
J. Gladstone, Whitby . : : : ° Pie LEL Ge Mie hel & 
J. Braim, Whitby. : ; : : . LUCE TOO 
J. White, Whitby. : : a : ° o “TOOT TO" 0 
J. Kidd, Whitby . é : i d : 186 16 6 
W. LANGDALE & SONS, Whitby (accepted ) 170.0. 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssrs. JOHN EEDE BuTT & Sons, of the Steam Moulding 
Works, Brighton and Littlehampton, are now showing at the 
Photographic Exhibition in the Crystal Palace their patent 
enriched mouldings. They are shown in oak, walnut, and 
other woods, and show clean and smooth workmanship, well 
adapted also to receive a high polish, as we have before said. 
They are particularly well suited for all architectural purposes, 
as any effect can be produced from a good design and from 
judicious combinations, and any special pattern designed can 
be worked to. The attempt on the part of the firm to break 
down the monopoly which foreigners have hitherto enjoyed 
deserves support, as good material and good workmanship are 
secured. Moreover, it will be some time before the foreign 
markets can turn out work in such good taste. All the samples, 
from those of plain character to the more elaborate and enriched 
mouldings, are artistic and ornamental—a different thing from 
work that aspires to be high art but in which a cheap and 
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DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 
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tawdry splendour only is achieved. Where employment of 
mouldings begins and ends is not ‘to be reckoned up in a few 
words. The quantity consumed yearly in making picture- 
frames is alone enormous. But besides picture-frames and 
such like, there is hardly any woodwork used in buildings 
where good mouldings cannot be effectively employed. And 
none could be better suited than these for architectural details— 
for architrave mouldings, cornices, transoms, strings, panelling,. 
&c. Besides domestic work, they are used largely in all large 
buildings, such as churches, schools, public buildings, and 
institutions. From the samples may be seen how great a scope 
there is for originality in ornamental treatment, because of the 
variety of design that can be applied, and according to archi- 
tects’ sections, the colours that can be contrasted and combined, 
and the style of surface finish. This latter constitutes an aid 
to decoration in itself. The fine smooth surface can be left in 
its natural state, which is beautiful in itself, or the finest polish 
may be applied, which in another way enhances the beauty of 
well-grained woods. 

Mr. MILNE, of the Imperial Granite Works, Aberdeen, has. 
offered two prizes for the-Class of Monumental Design of the 
School of Art. ia 

TENDERS amounting to 5,600/. have been accepted for 
building a Board School, Cowgate, Dundee. The school is to 
provide accommodation for goo children. 


A STATEMENT submitted to the Cleaning and Lightin 
Committee of Edinburgh Town Council, on Monday, showed: 
that during the period from the commencement of the year till 
Saturday last an outlay of 3727 1s. had been incurred in 
employing men to clear the streets of snow. There were 
employed 3,410 men and 173 overseers, the former at 2s. each 
per day and the latter at 3s. 67. each per day. The expense of 
carting the snow has yet to be made up. 

Messrs. J. & P. COATS, Paisley, contemplate erecting a 
new twisting mill, which will be 225 feet long, 90 feet wide, and 
five storeys in height, the machinery to be driven by two 
engines of 2,500 indicated horse-power. 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
Street, London. 
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LONDON. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
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HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
! COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
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rates. Oftice, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 


The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 
Government Departments. 
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The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
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NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Slack & Brownlow’s “ Perfect ” Filter.— Messrs. Slack & 
Brownlow, of Manchester, who have been manufacturers of 
filters for over half a century, have just issued a revised 
catalogue for 1888, which shows great improvements recently 
madeinthe construction of their patterns. Foremost among these 
is the ‘‘ Perfect filter,” as shown in sketch. This is fitted with a 
movable lining, so that every part is accessible. The carbon 
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SS 
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block, which is fastened into position by means of an improved 
earthenware screw, can be removed for cleansing or inspection 
when necessary. Around the carbon block is placed granular 
carbon, which forms a primary filter. Messrs. Slack & 
Brownlow have recently had their filters thoroughly tested by 
Mr. Alfred H. Allen, public analyst, Sheffield, who gives a 
most satisfactory report, especially as to the power these filters 
have of removing dissolved lead from water. 


AN AMBASSADOR’'S ANTIQUITIES. 


A SPECIAL correspondent of the Glasgow Herald in Roves 
writing on February 22, gives the following account of tke 
British ambassador’s collection :— 

When Sir Jobn Savile, Her Majesty’s ambassador to the 
Italian Court, exhibited and explained his collection of anti- 
quities yesterday afternoon to the members of the British 
and American Archeological Society of Rome, it was felt 
that though his discoveries were not epoch-making in an 
archzeological sense, they were possessed of great variety and 
of deep interest. In the first place, they were all the result of 
his own excavations ; and, again, they had been found on sites 
at some distance apart, as outside the Porta Portese at Rome, 
in his vineyard at Civita Lavinia, and on the steep banks of the 
exquisitely beautiful mountain lake of Nemi. Thus of their 
genuineness there could be no doubt. The plain, intelligent 
account of these objects, their dates, probable uses, peculiarity 
of manufacture, and the class of art they illustrated, as given 
by the ambassador, had a special interest of its own arising 
from his archzological knowledge, and the natural affection he, 
in all probability, has for the objects he has himself discovered 
in his own property. Besides, it was at the Embassy that the 
collection was exhibited and commented upon. 

At one end of the Embassy garden, formerly the property 
of Prince Torlonia, near that gate of the city known as the Porta 
Pia, a wide, low arch, overhung with drooping plants and 
maidenhair ferns, opens into a species of cave. Here earth 
had accumulated, and the place had been turned into a wine- 
cellar. A removal of the earth revealed a mosaic floor beneath. 
The place, on being thoroughly cleared out, showed a pavement 
in black and white mosaic—evidently the floor of an ancient 
bath—broken here and there at the spots where the full wine- 
barrels had weighed too heavily on it. There is a sort of 
marine character about the figures delineated here. A half- 
figure of a man—that is to say, the upper half—tapers away in 
snake-like curves of many feet in length, the whole forming a 
sort of man-headed sea serpent. Other creatures who begin 
well, half-way down enter upon a career which is decidedly 
fishy. For example, a bull, magnificent in head and shoulders, 
drops into a fishy continuation. A like fate overtakes a wide- 
horned stag or elk. The only animals that seem to have fared 
well in this black and white mosaic are a few flounder-like fish 
and some crustacea. In the entrance hall of the Embassy 
another black and white mosaic, placed upright, attracts atten- 
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tion by its artistic qualities. It was found amidst a number of 
tombs at Porta Portese, and was originally a pavement. The 
subject represented has a thought of death in it, being the 
carrying off of Proserpine by Pluto. At one end is a chariot 
drawn by four restive steeds, held together by a charioteer ; 
and at the other end Proserpine, shrinking back in dread from 
the feared wooer. The basket of flowers which she had 
gathered is tumbling down, and the flowers falling out of it. 
One feels as if Perdita’s words in “ The Winter’s Tale” were ex- 
pressed for the first time in presence of such a picture asthis :— 
O, Proserpina, 


For the flowers now that frighted thou lets’t fall 

From Dis’s waggon ! daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty, &c. 
The movement and spirit of the horses is wonderfully well 
delineated ; the figures of the “ lover and his lass,” about to 
proceed in a chariot and four to an infernal Gretna Green, 
leave something to be desired. When the limitations of colour, 
black and white, and the materials, dice of about one-third 
of an inch square, are considered, minor details run great risks. 

A tessera gladiatoria which Sir John Savile found in the 

excavations of his vineyard at Civita Lavinia is one of the 
smallest and perhaps the most interesting of all his discoveries, 
It is formed of an oblong piece of ivory about 3 inches in 
length, and very much resembles a piece of square lead pencil. 
The once creamy colour of the ivory is changed to a deep 
brown hue from its long burial in the soil. The four sides are 
covered with well-executed inscriptions cut into its surface. 
These tell the name of the gladiator to whom the Zessera was 
given after he had fought in the amphitheatre and been 
victorious a certain number of times. Such /essere corre- 
sponded to tickets-of-leave, showing as they did that their 
holders were exempt from further attendance in the struggles of 
the amphitheatre. In “ The Last Days of Pompeii” reference 
is made to such signs of liberation. Burbo, the keeper of 
the tavern where “the gentlemen of the classic ring” were 
wont to assemble, asks, “And have I not received the 
rod from the editor’s own hand as a sign of victory, and as a 
grace to retirement on my laurels?” At this period the editor 
was the person who hired the gladiatorial troupe and brought 
them from town to town, the lessee or zwzPresario of the show, 
who did no fighting, but bore the expenses and took the 
receipts. The profession has changed since then; it is the 
editor who now does the fighting, with, as the author of the 
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novel-mentioned above says, a weapon “mightier than the 
sword.” The gladiators who carried these sessere from spectati 
had become sfectafores—in modern language, they had retired 
from the sawdust to the dress circle ; and the word SPECT. was 
engraved or incised on the éessera. The names of the consuls 
in office at the period of liberation are also marked on one 
side, and this particular one indicates that its owner was freed 
from further service in the ring during the reign of the Emperor 
Domitian, and in the year 88 ofthe Christian era. A little hole at 
one end and a sharp projection at the other mark where metal 
loops were fixed, by which the ¢essera was suspended from the 
neck. Strange to say, two of these objects have been found in 
the Christian catacombs; one bearing indications of the date 52 
before the Christian era, and the other 42 after Christ. The 
latter may have belonged to a gladiator converted to Chris- 
tianity ; the former could only have been used to mark a grave. 
The Zaduda lusoria, or ancient gambling-table, found outside 
the Porta Portese last summer, was the next object of interest. 
The largest find made by Sir John Savile is probably the 
group of fragments that belonged to a guadriga, or to some 
other great equestrian group. These were found at Civita 
Lavinia a few years ago. This was the site of the ancient 
Lanuvium, and here stood a magnificent villa inhabited by the 
Antonine Emperors. Three of them were born here—Antoninus 
Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Commodus. This villa furnished 
some of the finest statues in the Vatican and the Capitoline 
museums. Its most recent excavator has brought to light large 
fragments which formed part of five horses. They evidently 
belonged to a group drawing a chariot, for, as the discoverer 
relates, ‘on the forehead, nose, and cheeks are the holes into 
which were inserted the rivets to hold the bronze headgear.” 
The discovery of the marble spoke of a wheel completed the 
evidence in favour of the chariot theory. ‘“ One remarkable 
circumstance connected with these horses,” says Sir John in a 
lecture on the subject, “is the individual character given to 
each animal. In modern sculpture of this monumental 
character the same horse would probably be repeated four 
times, but each of these horses might be a portrait. These are 
not even of the same size, and the difference is observed even 
in the hoofs, while, in all, the frogs and parts which could 
scarcely be seen are carefully made out.” One of these 
admirably-wrought fragments was sent to the British Museum, 
and an antiquarian published a paper on it, declaring that there 
was no complete horse in this group at any time, but that the 
figures were only wrought in half, and projected from a wall. 
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Manchester: December 28, 1887. Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1857. 
DEAR SIRS,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works 


DeAR Sirs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
> “ a . wy . . 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE. 
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It is not wise, says an old proverb, to look a gift horse in the 


mouth. The antiquarian proved himself a little “ too previous,” 
as the Americans say, for Sir John discovered considerable 
fragments of horses’ tails, neatly tied with ribbon, which would 
have had no reason to exist unless the horses were represented — 
with hindquarters on which to attach the tails. 

A head of Juno, from the same excavations, adds its con- 
firmation to the fact that here stood the great temple of Juno 
Sospita. It is of Parian marble and of Greek workmanship. 
It is calm in appearance, round cheeked, passably beautiful, 
but very far inferior to the celebrated Ludovisi Juno, which 
Lubke thinks a good copy of Alcamenes, the Greek sculptor, 
and which Goethe admired so much, says Ampére, that ‘in an 
access of pagan devotion—the only kind of devotion that he 
had known at Rome—he made, he tells us, his morning prayers 
before it.” Yet either of the Junos is as difficult to live up to 
as is blue china. The Ambassador says of it, “The hair is | 
divided in the centre of the forehead, and descends in wavy 
masses on each side across the temples, covering the upper half | 
of the ears. The eyes are full and placid. The nose and part | 
of the mouth are somewhat injured, but not so as to destroy | 
the dignified and sweet expression of the face. This head has | 
been admirably restored by Mr. Macdonald, a sculptor, and the 
son of the late well-known Scottish sculptor. The discovery of , 
this head in such a locality, where the worship of Juno was the 
all-pervading idea, is of peculiar interest.” 

It would be too long a task to dwell upon the other 
numerous objects that constitute this collection, and which | 
testify to the industry of the collector. A splendid gold coin of | 
Galba, the emperor whose reign only lasted seven months of | 
the year 69, is as perfect almost as when it came from the mint ; | 
a group of tiny terra-cotta heads (some hundreds of them were 
found), which had been offered as ex-votos at the Temple of 
Diana at Nemi, is very interesting, as nearly every one hasa 
different head-dress ; nearly the whole of a glass cup, formed 
of brown glass, with ornaments laid on in dead white glass in 
the manner of the celebrated Portland vase of the British 
Museum, has a special artistic value. Loaded dice from Nemi 
show once again the truth of Bulwer’s saying :—‘“ Some of the 
virtues may be modern, but it is quite clear that all the vices 
are ancient ;” and fragments of brilliantly-painted walls from | 
Civita Lavinia prove that the decorative art we so much admire 
on the walls of Pompeii was not confined to that gay and 
wicked little city, but that equal, if not better, work adorned the | 
walls of the imperial villa of the Antonines on the southern ' 


slope of the Alban Hills. A fine statue of a faun playing 
cymbals, which was found in the embassy garden, and well 
restored by Mr. Macdonald, stands in the hall. This garden 
occupies the site of a villa which belonged to some distin- 
guished official of the Pretorian Guard, whose camp still exists 
close to the Embassy, perhaps one of the few sites used for 
their original destination. 

The British and American Archeological Society of Rome 
owes much already to the generosity and labour of Sir John 
Savile ; his exhibition of the discoveries he has made, and his. 


_ clear interesting account of them have rendered a new service 


and pleasure to the members of that Society. 


A SUSPENDED TANK. 


ONE of the results of a disastrous fire, which completely 
destroyed a large sugar refinery at Shadwell, was that a large 
tank was left 80 feet above the ground, suspended on three 
tottering walls. The tank measured 36 feet by 20 feet, 4 feet 
deep, and consisted of about eighty plates, 4 feet square, bolted 
together. The back girder, which had been a support, had 
fallen in with the columns and floors, and the walls still 
standing were condemned together with the tank to be taken 
down. The difficulty was considerably increased by the exist- 


' ence of a number of cottages immediately beneath, otherwise the 
| tank could have been brought down ina very short space of time. 


After some time spent in testing the tank and the walls, 
which had been shored up, a strong scaffolding was erected, 
rising immediately under from the basement, stretching right 
across from wall to wall inside four standards deep. When the 
top was reached the tank was picked up with deals resting on 


the outer wall, and braced to each standard and wedged up, so 
that if, in the course of the operations which were about to be 


commenced, the walls should give way, or the tank slip, the 
scaffolding would receive it, and the lives of the men at work 
rendered safe. As it was, the tank only had a solid bearing on 
the front or outer wall, the other two having either bulged out 
or crumbled away, so that this large tank was mostly kept up 
by its own tension. When the scaffolding was erected a strong 
floor was formed within reach of the under side of the tank, 
and from this floor engineers at once began to undo the bolts 


| and loosen the plates, which were lowered one by one to the 
_ ground, each plate weighing about 4 cwt. 


The whole work was 
effected without accident, and was entrusted to and carried out 
under the superintendence of a local architect, Mr. C. R. Peters. 
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CONTRACTOR'S TRAFFIC ON COUNTRY ROADS. 


ON Thursday in last week Mr. T. A. Walker, the contractor for 
the Manchester Ship Canal, was summoned by the Wirral 
Highway Board for payment of 668/. for damage alleged to have 
been caused to roads in the Board’s district by extraordinary 
traffic and excessive weight, in connection with removing plant 
for the canal works from Hooton Station to Eastham. For 
the prosecution it was argued that the roads were in good 
order and equal to the ordinary traffic of the district, which was 
agricultural and residential, before October 26 last, the date 
at which the extraordinary traffic commenced. _ Since that 
date the amount claimed had been spent in keeping the roads 
in repair over the amount estimated at the beginning of the 
year to be spent on the roads. ms ; 

Mr. Durandu, for the defence, said he was willing to admit 
that the locomotive traffic was extraordinary, and they must pay 
for any damage caused thereby, but much of that traffic was of 
an ordinary nature. He thought Mr. Walker should not be 
held liable for ordinary traffic. He could put in a statement 
showing every journey that had been made between Hooton 
and Eastham, and what was considered to be ordinary loads 
would be knocked off, and the remainder allowed for. 

A discussion took place as to what constituted extraordinary 
traffic as distinguished from ordinary traffic, after which it was 
stated that the Bench could not express any opinion on the 
point until they had heard the evidence. It might be that the 
locomotives, having broken the crust of the road first, the other 
traffic, although not so heavy, had done greater damage in 
consequence. 

Mr. Durandu said he would call evidence to show that the 
way the roads were repaired was extravagant in the extreme, 
and the work was most inefficiently performed. After hearing 
his evidence he would ask the Bench to say whether it was fair 
and reasonable that the defendant should pay that enormous 
sum of money, having regard to the damage they had done. 

A checker employed by the defendant stated that the 
average weight of the loads going over the roads was about 
35cwts. They were carried on four-wheeled carts. 

A master carter employed at the Ship Canal stated that he 
had carted all the material to Eastham. With the exception of 
about twenty loads, the heaviest load would not exceed three 
tons. The road leading from Hooton Station to Eastham was 
in parts very bad, and on some portions there was no metal at 


all. The section of the road from Eastham village to the ferry. 
was much better now than it was before the canal works com- 
menced. 

A mechanical engineer at the canal works gave corrobo- 
rative evidence. He did not think the road leading to the 
ferry was a road at all; it was a by-lane. The heavy locomo- 
tive which had been referred to was removed on rails and did 
not damage the road at all. 

Mr. Edward Manisty stated that much more material had 
been put on the roads than would have been necessary had 
sufficient manual labour been spent on the work of repairing. 

Mr. Donaldson, C.E., deposed that he had gone over the 
road in question, and calculated that the work which had been 
done in repairs could have been carried out for 191/, had less 
money been spent on material and more on labour. He con- 
sidered that labour should cost about one-third of the amount 
spent for material used. 

Mr. George Bradbury, surveyor and architect, Liverpool, 
and Mr. Peter Walkden, contractor, Whitby Heath, also gave 
evidence. 

The magistrates said they had considered the evidence very 
carefully, and were of opinion that the extraordinary traffic had 
damaged the roads, and made an order for the amount claimed, 
with costs. It is expected that the decision will be appealed 
against. 


MONKSEATON, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


THIS beautiful estate, comprising 53 acres, and situated on 
the North-east coast, about three miles from the fashionable 
watering-place of Tynemouth, is to be opened out for building 
purposes. Mr. J. W. Taylor, 33 Westgate Road, Newcastle, 
is the architect, and the estate has been laid out to meet the 
increasing demand for seaside residences. The land is in the 
immediate vicinity of the railway station, and on that account 
will be all the more advantageous to residents. Detached and 
semi-detached villas are to be erected on the ground above the 
station, and from their elevated position they will command an 


| uninterrupted sea view. On the ground below the station it is 


intended to erect terrace houses, with large front and back 
gardens ; and the streets—which are 4o feet wide—will be 
planted with trees on both sides, in order to give a rural aspect 
to the locality. The houses will vary in size, according to the 
requirements of different classes. There will be self-contained 
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well-built houses, fitted up with bathrooms and the most 
approved sanitary arrangements. A few of the sites near the 
station are reserved for shops, a temperance hotel, and a por- 
tion of the estate has been retained for a recreation ground, 
where tennis, bowling, football, and other pastimes can be 
followed. Several sites have already been sold, and a railway 
siding has been arranged for the convenience of those building 
on the estate. Mr. Taylor’s plan shows that between Monk- 
seaton and the sea several very handsome streets and thorough- 
fares are provided for, and as the land is to be sold from 2s. 
per yard upwards, building operations will probably be active 
during the coming spring and summer. When the estate has 
been built upon there will be a large addition to the seaside 
accommodation of the North of England, and the new com- 
munity will have one of the very best sites upon the coast. 
It will have the further advantage of about forty stopping 
trains daily. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


ACCORDING to an article in the Warrington Guardian there 
are at present no fewer than twelve locomotives employed on 
the Eastham section of the works of the Manchester Canal. 
To convey these engines from Hooton station to Eastham 
has been a matter of some difficulty. Some of the locomotives 
were first shunted from the main line on to a siding, and then 
run off on to a line of rails which had been temporarily laid 
along the main road, from Hooton to Eastham; and others 
were taken to their destination on lorries. Materials are con- 
stantly arriving by rail, and also by water, the contractor having 
a number of flats as well as a steam tug in use. No fewer 
than 500 railway trucks are engaged in loading and tipping, 
their principal use being to carry away the excavated soil and 
tip it on to what are termed spoil heaps, and which are situated 
one at Eastham Ferry and the other at Pool Hall. Roughly 
speaking, the quantity of material to be dealt with in this 
section is about four million yards. Fortunately, alike for the 
promoters of and contractor in this stupendous enterprise, 
mechanical science has come to their aid and rendered the 
task far more easy than it would otherwise have been. So 
powerful and adaptable are the labour-saving appliances which 
the genius of invention has conceived and presented in a tangible 
form to the world, that the amount of a day’s work performed 
by one of them seems almost incredible. Perhaps the most 
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ingenious in its construction, and certainly the most interesting 
in its operation, is the steam-navvy, a machine whose name 
sufficiently indicates its character ; but, possibly, it may not be 
considered out of place to give a description of one of these 
mechanical giants. It is of English manufacture, albeit the 
credit of its invention is claimed by our cousins across the 
water, and bears a certain amount of resemblance to the 
ordinary steam crane. The similarity to the steam crane con- 
sists in there being an engine, a boiler, revolving roller, anda 
jib, but the essential point of difference is that about half-way 
up the arm of the jib there is a groove, in which is placed a 
movable arm, which works on what is known as arack. At 
the end of the arm is fixed a large iron scuttle-shaped cage or 
bucket, on the outer and upper edge of which are three or four 
very keen iron teeth. The navvy works against the side of the 
cutting, and it is moved forward as the full scope of its action 
is reached. The engine having been set in motion by the 
driver, the bucket is raised by the chain from the bottom of 
the cutting upwards, tearing up the face of the soil as it goes, 
and at each effort a ton and a half of soil is placed in the 
bucket. When the top of the cutting has been reached 
the jib is swung round over one of a long line of wagons 
which are in readiness, the hinged bottom of the bucket is 
detached, and the excavated material is deposited in the wagon. 
The jib is swung round again, the bucket—the bottom of which 
closes automatically—let down, and the same process is 
repeated. Its rate of progress is 30 lineal feet through a 
maximum depth of 18 to 20 feet in ten hours, thus re- 
moving about 1,200 tons in a day. Practically, the navvy 
is in the care of three men—an engineer, or driver, a 
stoker, and a wheelman. The engineer’s duty is to control the 
steam, the vertical movement of the bucket, and the swinging 
of the jib. The wheelman stands on a platform at the socket 
of the crane, and has to see that the teeth of the bucket are 
pressed far enough into the soil as it is being hoisted by the 
crane, and when the bucket is full, to allow it to run back so 
that the crane may jib round. He has then to pull a string by 
which, when the bucket is in position over the wagon, the 
bottom of the bucket is opened, thereby enabling the soil to 
fall out. In addition to those mentioned, there are usually 
some six or eight men, and a couple of horses, engaged in 
despatching the wagons of excavated material and replacing 
them by empty ones. Seeing that the steam navvy is esti- 
mated to do the work of at least seventy men, some idea of its 
immense utility may be formed. The navvy runs on rails, but 
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has to be fixed when working, as otherwise the pressure exerted 
by fixing the bucket into the soil would push the whole machine 
backward. : i 

There are four steam-navvies at work in this section—two 
at Eastham and two at Pool Hall; and another excavator of a 
somewhat similar type has recently been added. It has been 
patented and brought out by one of Mr. Walker's evzployés, by 
whom it has been termed a “ crane excavator.” In appearance 
it is very similar to the ordinary Io-ton crane. At the end of 
the crane chain there is a bucket similar to that on the steam 
navvy. This bucket is lowered to the level upon which the 
crane is standing, a radial arm which projects from the jib of 
the crane keeping the bucket out from the crane bed, and when 
the crane hoists it pulls the bucket up through the earth, 
and the same process is gone through with regard to emptying 
as in the case of the steam-navvy. The chief advantage of 
this new form of excavator is that it can be used in places — 
corners of cuttings principally—where the steam-navvy cannot. 
The soil all through this section is mostly red clay, and conse- 
quently the contractor has experienced no difficulty in exca- 
vating it ; but as the work proceeds a bed of rock will be reached, 
which extends right along the section, and when that is touched 
blasting operations will commence. It is estimated that suffi- 
cient stone will be dug on the line of route to build the whole 
of the quay-walls, with, perhaps, the exception of the facing 
stones. 


WROUGHT-!RON. 


Last week Mr. Thomas Turner delivered the last of his 
popular lectures on wrought-iron, in the Chemistry Lecture 
Theatre of Mason College, Birmingham There has through- 
out the course been a very good attendance of those interested 
in the iron trade, and special attention has been devoted to the 
illustration of local manufactures. In referring to the use of 
gaseous fuel for heating purposes in ironworks, the lecturer 
reminded the audience that in order to obtain the best results 
it is necessary to use the gas when hot from the producers, and 
also to apply the regenerative principle. The heating power of 
producer gas if used cold and without regenerators is small, 
but when used properly there is no practical limit to the tem- 
perature which can be obtained from gaseous fuels, except such 
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tures, also, dissociation comes into play, and the chemical 
changes taking place during combustion are considerably re- 
tarded, or even reversed. In several instances gaseous fuel has 
been applied in South Staffordshire with some success ; but 
despite the advantages which can be obtained in this 
way, gaseous fuel has not met with much favour for 
puddling. The operation conducted in the puddling furnace 
is on a comparatively small scale, and if gaseous fuel 
is to be utilised in a really scientific manner with the 
puddling process, the apparatus would be of consider- 
able complexity. The tendency, therefore, with gaseous fuel, 
is to use larger furnaces, and as the heat at command 
allows of the metal being melted, the natural result is that 
where gaseous fuel and regenerators are used puddling is 
abandoned, and steelmaking takes its place. Several forms 
of gas producers, however, which are not based on what are 
scientifically the best principles, have met with some success in 
the wrought-iron trade, not merely for puddling, but still more 
largely for reheating. An example of this is seen in the pro- 
ducers erected by Mr. Smith-Casson at Round Oak. These 
producers are an adaptation of the Boétius principle, and are 
worked without regenerators. The gas-producer practically 
forms a part of the furnace which is to be heated, and combus- 
tion of the gases is effected by means of heated air, previously 
circulated through the hot brickwo-k of the producer itself. 
For such a form of furnace the advantages claimed are that the 
heating is more uniform and under control, while an inferior 
quality and smaller quantity of fuel is consumed. Such 
furnaces have been in regular use at certain works for a 
number of years, but the majority of ironmasters prefer the 
older form of simple grate. The two best known forms 
of gas-producers are the Siemens and the Wilson, both of 
which are generally used with regenerators and for steel- 
making. In connection with the mechanical properties 
of wrought-iron, its great malleability and ductility, to- 
gether with the property of welding which it possesses in 
so conspicuous a degree, renders the variety of metal of the 
greatest use for an almost infinite variety of applications. As 
illustrating these properties, a collection of smithed samples 
presented by Messrs. Barrows, of Bloomfield, Tipton, was 
exhibited. This firm has long held a leading place in the 
Staffordshire best iron trade, and the samples exhibited were 
pronounced by experienced men to be of as good iron as it is 
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Son, Peard & Co., and Messrs. Winfield, as illustrating 
Birmingham industries. During the last year or two a con- 
siderable demand has arisen for wrought-iron work for various 
ornamental purposes, and for best work the processes are still 
conducted in our midst by skilled workmen, the methods 
adopted being in some instances almost identical with those 
carried on in Medizeval times, when Birmingham was one long 
street, ringing with the hammers of its smiths, Mr. Turner 
then proceeded to describe in detail the prejudicial influence of 
various substances, such as phosphorus, sulphur, and silicon, 
when present in wrought-iron, and concluded with an account ot 
the processes involved in the manufacture of tin plates and of 
galvanised iron. An interesting collection was shown, prepared 
by Mr. Strick, of the Amman Iron Company, illustrating not 
merely the whole process of tin-plate manufacture, but also the 
various troubles which beset the industry, and result in the 
production of “spilly” plates and “ wasters.” 

The course of lectures by Mr. Thomas Turner on “ Wrought- 
Iron,” at Mason College, Birmingham, was followed on Satur- 
day night by a discussion on the subject of the addresses in the 
Chemistry Theatre of the college. Mr. Parry (president of the 
South Staffordshire Institute of Iron and Steel Works Managers) 
presided, and there was a large attendance of men connected 
with the local iron industry, who had taken great interest in 
the lectures. 

Mr. J. G. Wright opened the discussion, remarking that if 
science was to be of any real advantage to the ironmakers in 
the district it ought and must enable them to compete with 
other districts which were so much more advantageously placed 
than they were, and which were able to produce iron in such a 
manner as to become extremely strong competitors with them 
—so strong, in fact, as to almost threaten the extinction of the 
iron industry in this locality. The lectures contained a large 
amount of general information, but the difficult problems which 
beset the ironmakers were not so distinctly touched upon. 
Perhaps, however, it was Mr. Turner’s intention to deal with 
the subject in a more advanced manner in a future course of 
lectures. With regard to the puddling of pig-iron, one of the 
most important questions which concerned the ironmakers was 
that of yield. It was all very well for Mr. Turner to say that 
96# per cent. had been yielded, but if that were true then 
something was put into the furnace to enable the yield to be 
secured. Ordinary puddling would uot produce such a yield 
as that spoken of, and it was hardly fair to give that yield as an 
illustration without stating the nature of the fettling and what 


other things were put into the furnace. What those who attended 
the lectures would like to know was the best fettling that could 
be used with the various pigs in order to obtain the best results. 
Then the question of coal was equally important. What were 
the chemical qualities of coal which should be avoided, and 
which was the best form of furnace to puddle a ton of iron 
with the expenditure of the minimum quantity of fuel? Itwas 
also desirable to know how best to secure uniformity in the 
qualities of production. He thought they had a right to look 
to science to help them in respect to the points he had 
mentioned. If Mr. Turner would deal with them efficiently, he 
would render the ironmakers a very great service in the Mid- 
land iron-making district. 

Mr. Hudson was aware there was a great lack in the 
uniformity of the product, but if they looked for uniformity they 
must see that there was uniformity in the raw material with 
which they worked. He was in favour of pig-makers being 
compelled to supply pigs according to analysis, believing that 
there would be very little difficulty in producing a pig that 
would stand the test of chemical analysis. So far as Mr. 
Turners lectures were concerned, they were sufficiently 
advanced for many who listened to them, who were actively 
engaged in the iron and steel trades. It was to be hoped, how- 
ever, that following this series would come a more advanced 
course of lectures. 

Mr. Edwards dealt with the question of modern puddling 
furnaces, pointing out that it would bea great advantage to know 
which was the most economical and best furnace that could be 
used, and whether it should be a slack or coal furnace. 

Mr. Hatris made a few technical observations about the use 
of lime in the puddling furnace. _ ay 

Mr. Millard expressed an opinion that by a judicious blend- 
ing of theory and practice they would get the best results with 
a minimum of fuel. By that means they would benefit the 
workmen, the employers, and the country generally. He was 
very pleased with the course of lectures, but he was afraid 
some of those who attended considered them of too advanced 
a character for their knowledge. It was always exceedingly 
difficult to deliver lectures which were suitable for both elemen- 
tary and advanced classes, but Mr. Turner had certainly suc- 
ceeded in an admirable degree. 

Mr. Yeomans spoke favourably of the use of an ordinary 
slack furnace ; but the slack, he urged, must be clean, and such 
as contained the properties of coal. He had had no experience 
in working lime; but he thought the aid of lime would be useful 
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in working poor pigs, if they knew how to administer it pro- 
perly. He had had experience in puddling with a gas furnace, 
and the method in which the furnace was worked was similar 
to that shown by Mr. Turner. Nothing could be better than a 
gas furnace when it worked properly. The advantage in yield 
was on the side of the gas furnace, which could be controlled 
better than the ordinary furnace, but there was so frequently a 
great deal of trouble in keeping it in working order that he 
should never advise anyone to put down a gas furnace for 
puddling. 

The Chairman was also of opinion that a gas furnace was 
not altogether suitable for puddling when compared with an 
ordinary furnace. 

Several other gentlemen took part in the discussion, Mr. 
Butler arguing that if they obtained uniformity in pig-iron there 
would have to be uniformity in the selling price. 

Mr. Turner, in reply, gave the technical information asked 
for in the various points raised, and the proceedings then ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to Mr. Turner for his lectures. 


A CONTRACTOR’S ACTION. 


On Tuesday the case of Bush & Co. v. Whitehaven Harbour 
Trustees was decided. The plaintiffs sought to recover the 
balance of a sum alleged to be due under a contract with the 
defendants, the trustees of the town and harbour of Whitehaven, 
for the construction of a portion, 3,000 yards in length, of a 
water main from Ennerdale Lake to the town of Whitehaven. 
They also claimed damages for having been impeded in the 
carrying on of the work. The defendants denied their liability, 


their pipes were to be carried, so that they could push 
the work through as rapidly as possible. But as a matter of 
fact the trustees had not made the necessary arrangements to 
acquire the surface rights of this land, and as soon as the 
plaintiffs commenced work in one place they were told to 
remove to another. This kept happening, and, instead of the 
plaintiffs being in a position in July to commence operations at 
several places simultaneously, they were not placed in that 
position until the middle of October. The result was that the 
work had to be done ina hard winter, and when the River Eden 
was in flood. This made the work all the more difficult, and it 
took plaintiffs some twelve months to accomplish it instead of 
four. Their tender was for 1,300/., and the plaintiffs had 
expected under ordinary circumstances to make a profit of 
some 300/. upon it. But owing to their having to execute the 
work in the manner and at the times rendered necessary by the 
inability of the trustees to hand over the land as they wanted it, 
the cost to them had been considerably over 2,000/., so that 
they had not only lost the profit of 300/., but had also been put 
to a dead loss by having to pay a large sum of money out of 
their own pocket. With regard to the defendants’ claims for 
penalties for the work not being executed within the four 
manths stipulated, the plaintiffs had been granted, through the 
defendants’ engineer, an extension of time in which to do the 
work ; the delay was not on the part of the plaintiffs, and there- 
fore the penalties could not be enforced. The defence was 
that the work was not satisfactory, and that it would cost the 
defendants 250/. to put it right—A large mass of evidence was 
called, and in the result the jury found for the plaintiffs for 600/. 
over the contract price, and awarded 12/. to the defendants in 
their counter-claim. 


and made a counter-claim for penalties under the contract. 
The plaintiffs’ case was that in June 1886 the defendants were 
having a water main laid from the Ennerdale Lake to the 
town, and were letting out contracts for the work in different 
sections. The plaintiffs tendered for the first section, 3,000 
yards in length, and their tender was accepted. On June 14 
they were asked how long they would take to do the work in, 
and on the 16th they wrote undertaking to complete the work 
in four months from the date of commencement. The work 
involved the crossing of the River Eden at fourteen or fifteen 
different places, and it was necessarily work which could best 
be carried on in summer. Plaintiffs began the work early in 
July, and expected to find the trustees in a position to 
hand over to them the whole line of land along which 
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AT the meeting of the Scottish Society of Arts on Monday, a 
report was presented from a_ special committee appointed to 
consider the paper read at a former meeting by Mr. John Reid, 
Rosemount, the object of which was to show a means of saving 
water in hydraulic hoists, by making it possible to approximate 
the quantity of water used to the load to be lifted. Hydraulic 
hoists, the committee explained, were generally constructed 
with a single ram and cylinder, and the ram being made suffi- 
cient for the maximum load to be lifted, it followed that the 
quantity of water used was the same, whether the hoist raised 
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the full weight or only a small part of it. In hoists with variable 
loads there was consequently a great loss of power, and to 
obviate this Mr. Reid had proposed to use three smaller rams 
and cylinders, with an aggregate power equal to the single ram 
and cylinder—the centre ram to be used for light loads, the two 
outer rams for intermediate loads, and all three rams locked 
together for the maximum load. This separation of the rams 
was the novelty of the paper. Though considering that in 
certain particulars the paper was not fully worked out, and that 
it would not be advantageous to have more than one ram in 
small hoists, the committee were of opinion that in large hoists 
triplicate rams, as advocated by Mr. Reid, if properly arranged 
and constructed, would be the means of a considerable saving 
of power. 


CORROSION OF LEADEN WATER-PIPES. 


A PAPER on the “ Corrosion of Leaden Water-Pipes,” which 
appeared in the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
has reappeared in pamphlet form, The authors are Professor 
Carnelly, D.Sc., and Mr. W. Free, of University College, 
Dundee. As the title imports, the paper represents an inquiry 
into the action of water on lead, and also the effects of the 
surrounding materials upon a leaden pipe. After a great 
number of experiments, the authors arrived at the following 
results. 

1. That in almost all cases the corrosion is much greater with 
free exposure to the air than when air is excluded. Thus the 
action of water is diminished to about one-fourth, and that of 
slaked lime to about one-fifth by the exclusion of air. 

This confirms the observations of previous investigators. 
The diminution in the corrosive action on exclusion of air, as a 
rule, is the most marked in the case of those substances which 
exert the greatest corrosive action. 

With aluminium hydrate and blue clay, however, the exclu- 
sion of air somewhat increases the corrosive action. 

With calcium carbonate, old mortar, calcium, silicate, or a 
mixture of calcium carbonate and sand, the presence or 
absence of air seems to make very little difference, for though 
the average results are somewhat in favour of the exclusion of 
air, yet the individual results are sometimes one way and some- 
times the other. The effect of excluding air is, however, by far 
the most marked in the case of potassium nitrate, which with 


free exposure to air is almost as corrosive as water alone, but | 


becomes equal in protective power to calcium silicate when air 
is excluded. 

2. With exposure to air the corrosive action of water on 
lead is very considerably increased by the presence of ammo- 
nium nitrate or of slaked lime, and in the absence of air also 
by calcium sulphate and by a mixture of slaked lime and sand. 

The presence of any of the other substances tried, with or 
without exposure to air, materially diminishes the corrosive 
action. 

This is the case even with potassium nitrate, though it is 
usually stated that nitrates increase the action of water on lead. 

3. The energetic action of slaked lime, which is consider- 
ably greater than that of water alone, either with or without the 
exclusion of air, fully explains the corrosion of the leaden pipe 
we obtained from Fingask Castle, as well as the general 
experience of plumbers, that lead pipes when laid through a 
wall in contact with the mortar undergo rapid corrosion. 

The lead which was exposed to the action of slaked lime 
became dotted over with red spots or patches, these being the 
commencement of an incrustation similar to that on the old 
lead pipe from Fingask Castle. 

Notwithstanding that the presence of sand, as we shall see 
directly, has a most important effect in protecting lead from 
corrosion, yet its presence in mortar is not sufficient to prevent 
the corrosive effect of the slaked lime, for though it reduces it 
considerably, it still exertsa corrosive action about equal to that 
of distilled water. The corrosion of leaden pipes by mortar must 
take place pretty rapidly and must be complete comparatively 
soon after the laying of the pipe, for as the free lime becomes 
carbonated and silicated, the corrosive action will become less 
and less; for as the above results show, old mortar as well as 
calcium silicate and carbonate separately exert a powerful pro- 
tective action on the lead. 

4. The results also explain the non-corrosion of the old lead 
pipe which had been laid in chalk, the latter being a highly 
protective substance, but scarcely account for the great 
corrosion of the pipe which had been laid in blue clay. 
The blue clay we tried, however, was not the same as that in 
which the pipe had been laid, for we were unable to obtain any 
of the latter. 

The results also confirm the practical experience that a 
protective action is exerted by a peaty soil, though this pro- 
tective action is not very great. 

The lead after exposure to peat and water was covered with 
a faint black film, as if it had been exposed to the action of 
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sulphuretted hydrogen ; it is probably the formation of this 
film which protects the lead to some extent from the action of 
the water. ; 

5. The most important result, however, is the great protective 
action exerted by sand, calcium carbonate, old mortar, calcium 
silicate, and a mixture of sand and calcium carbonate. As 
regards sand, this confirms the results already obtained by 
Crookes, Odling, and Tidy, and detailed in the report already 
referred to. f 

In this report they show that the action of soft water on lead 
is regulated by the amount of silica contained in the water, and 
also that the most effectual way to silicate a water is to pass it 
over a mixture of flints and limestone. 

They do not, however, give any reason or experiment to show 
why a mixture of these two should be more effectual than 
either alone. Now calcium carbonate and sand are about 
equal as to their protective powers, therefore a mere mixture 
of them should not be any more efficient than either alone. 
But the above results show that a mixture is a better protective 
substance. We believe that the true explanation is to be found 
in the formation of calcium silicate. This appears to be proved 
by the fact that calcium silicate itself, either as such or in the 
form of old mortar, is more effective than either calcium car- 
bonate or silica separately: thus, taking the mean of all the 
determinations in Series I. to IV., we have :— 


Sand (silica) c : ron : 

Calcium carbonate = ‘O10 About equal. 
Old mortar . ; : 0 => 26{e)j/ 

Sand and calcium carbonate . = one About equal. 


This was further confirmed by a series of experiments 
made specially for the purpose of testing this result. ‘The 
mean of four separate experiments in each case gave as 
follows :— 


Sand! (silica) 9: : -='OI10 } 

Calcium carbonate . SEO: SUE on 

Calcium carbonate andsand=‘005 ) Rete 

Calcium silicate = ‘0048 f BSS oe 


The results fully account for the great difference in the 


mortar (calcium silicate, calcium carbonate, and sand), the 


action in the latter case being from twenty to forty times less 


sand, even in the presence of nitrates, and more especially of 
ammonium nitrate, is rendered evident by the fifth series of 
experiments. 

Thus the presence of calcium silicate altogether prevents 
the corrosive action of both potassium and ammonium nitrates, 
so that the lead is no more affected than if calcium silicate were 
used alone. A 

Sand and a mixture of calcium carbonate and sand have 
a similar action, though it is scarcely so marked as with 
calcium silicate or with calcium carbonate. Thus, taking 
the averages of all the experiments, we have :— 


Sand = : : Oly 

Calcium carbonate and sand = ‘008 In presence of 
Calcium carbonate . -» = ‘006 {( KNO, and NH,.NO,. 
Calcium silicate . - = °005 


This, therefore, is further confirmation of the conclusions 
given in sect. 5 as to the relative protective action of these 
substances. 

One curious result should be noticed, viz., the great pro- 
tective action exerted by calcium carbonate in presence of 
potassium and ammonium nitrates, being less than a mixture 
of sand and calcium carbonate. 

Now this is a curious result, considering that calcium car- 
bonate is not so protective as a mixture of sand and calcium 
carbonate when in presence of distilled water. 

The probable explanation of this is that, as calcium 
carbonate is not perfectly insoluble in water, the small quantity 
in solution may act on the ammonium nitrate and mutual 
decomposition take place, forming calcium nitrate and ammo- 
nium carbonate. 

As calcium nitrate is not so corrosive as ammonium nitrate, 
and as ammonium carbonate is a great protective agent even 
in small quantities (as proved by Dr. R. D. Thomson, see 
Crookes, Odling, and Tidy’s report, page 23), this may possibly 
be the explanation. ; 

7. The protective action of calcium carbonate does not 
seem to depend on the presence of carbonic acid with the 
formation of the bicarbonate, since it appears to be equally 


' effective when air is excluded. 
corrosive action of new mortar (slaked lime and sand) and old | 


8. The protective action exerted by magnesium oxide is 
very remarkable. In this respect it is equal to calcium silicate. 
One would rather have expected otherwise, since calcium oxide 


than in the former. 


6. The protective action of sand, 


calcium silicate, and of a mixture of calcium carbonate and 
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Act 10 & 11 Vict. cap. 89, sec. 28, enacts that “ Every 
occupier of any house or other building, or other person, 
who orders or permits any person in his service to stand 
on the sill of any window in order to clean, paint, or 
perform any other operation upon the outside of such 
window, or upon any house or building within the said 
limits, unless such window be in the sunk or basement 
storey, is liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s., or, in the 
discretion of the justice before whom he is convicted, to 
be committed to prison for a period not exceeding four- 
teen days; and any constable, by virtue of this Act, shall 
take into custody without warrant, and forthwith convey 
before a justice, any person who within his view commits 
any such offence.’ 


The accident referred to recently in “THE ARCHITECT” | 


would never have occurred if ROBERT ADAMS’ 
REVERSIBLE WINDOW had been in use. 


St. James’s Gazette says—“ Why is this useful statute 
scarcely ever acted upon ?” 
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Window Cleaning by Old Method. 


Several Patents have been granted for reversible 
Windows; three of these are the invention of the 
above-named patentee. His first patent necezsitated 
special preparation of the sashes and frames, and, 
although very costly, a large number were made ; his 
second patent enabled him to apply this improvement 
to old windows as well as to new at less than half the 
cost of his first payment, with the result many more 
were used; his third and last patent, which may be 
called the Climax, enables him to supply reversible 
fittings at one-eighth of the cost of the first patent, 
and is so simple and effective that they can now be 
used in every house, so that it may be considered the 
window of the future. This is the result of great 
study and close application. Architects will doubt- 
less be glad to know that he has at length solved this 


Diagrams showing R. ADAMS’ Patent System of making 
Windows both Sliding and Reversible :— 
Fig. i173.—Plan of Sashes and Pulley Sash. 
Window with Fixed Tongue. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Fig. 173 Modification is the latest Invention referred 


and being the simplest, strongest, cheapest, and 


most easily applied to existing as well as to New 
Sashes, has the Patentee’s highest recommendation, 


These Fittings at 2s. per Set, comprise those required 


each Sash, viz., 2 screwed Pivots, 2 screwed and 


2 plain Bearings, 2 Tongues, not exceeding 4 feet long, 
-e— rounded and prepared for fixing, and 4 ordinary Slip 


le Connecting Screws. 


At 3s. 6d per Set, special milled and nickel- headed 
a Screws, 
il a Plates, as shown, to prevent the entire withdrawal of 


with Brass Nut, Bushes, and Escutcheon 


\ ) 


‘{\ 
difficult problem, as the want of such a perfect system 
has long been known, and many have aciually speci- 
fied Reversible Windows to be used, but in consequence 
of the great cost have had to do without them. By 
the last New Patent, old windows can be made 
reversible at a nominal cost, the fittings only costing 


from 2s. to $s, 6d. per sash, while the fixing of the / 


the screws, are provided, instead of the plain screws, 
These special Screws can be supplied for countersunk 
holes, if preferred to those shown, which are easily 


—————~,-~==-~---- manipulated with thumb and finger, or by a screw- 


. ' 


same will also be very trifling, without altering the \ 
appearance of the window, yet to slide up and down 
in the ordinary way, and in one minute can be turned 
inside out for cleaning. It is believed that making 
sashes under this last patent on a large scale, they 
will only cost about the same as ordinary sliding 


windows. Full particulars will be given on applica- 
tion to 


ROBERT ADAMS, Inventor & Patentee, 
17 Blackman Street, London, S.E. 


hi ANY 


Cofkment 2). per set. 


Best, 3/6 


per set. 


driver or a small coin. 


SASHES AND FRAMES 


Constructed for the reception of the Patent Reversible 
Fittings at ordinary prices. 


Estimates sent on receipt of applica‘ion, giving 
particulars and sizes of the Sashes 
and Windows. 


When ordering Patent Fittings, depth and width of 
each Sash must be given. 


ROBERT ADAMS, Patentee, 


17 BLACKWAN 


STREET, 


LONDON, 


S.E. 


Telegraphic Address: “ROBERT ADAMS, LONDON.” 
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THE WEEK. 


A LIMITED number of architects were invited to compete 
for the proposed restoration of Holy Trinity Church, 
Reading. The committee appointed met on Monday, and, 
after an examination of the drawings sent in, selected the 
design submitted by Mr. Gro. W. Wess, A.R.I.B.A., 14 
Friar Street, Reading. ‘The proposed cost, including new 
church, organ chamber, vestry, &c., is stated to be about 
2,000/, 


A sHoRT course of lectures on ‘‘The Protection of 
Buildings from Lightning,” by Professor OLIVER J. LovcE, 
F.R.S., to be delivered under the title of the Dr. Mann 
‘Lectures, as a memorial of the late Dr. Mann, will be 
commenced at the Society of Arts to-morrow. The 
cours? will consist of two lectures, the first of which will 
take the form of a slight historical sketch, and will call 
attention to the outstanding questions, difficulties, and 
points of controversy in connection with lightning con- 
ductors. At the second lecture, experimental answers will 
be given to some of the questions raised, and an endeavour 
will be made to supply a more complete account of the 
liability of conductors to side-flash than has yet been 
attempted. The chair will be taken at three o'clock. 


Up to Wednesday last the following petitions in favour 
of the Architects and Engineers Registration Bill have 
been presented to the House of Commons :—From archi- 
tects, &c., of Elgin; from architects, &c., and general 
public of York; from architects, &c. from general 
public, from medical men of Burton-on-Trent ; from the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society ; from architects, 
&c., from medical men, and general public of Ryde ; from 
architects, &c.; of Exeter; from architects, &c., medical 
men, and general public of Ventnor; from general public 
of Hereford; from architects, &c., general public, and 
medical men of Londonderry; from medical men and 
general public of Middlesbrough ; from architects, &c., and 
medical men of Cardiff ; from architects, &c., and medical 
men of Preston ; from architects, &c., medical men, and 
general public of Cheltenham ; from architects, medical 
men, and general public of Dublin and district. 


THERE was a meeting of the Manchester Architectural 
Association on Monday, when the following resolution was 
adopted :—‘“ That in the matter of the proposed Bill for 
the Registration of Architects, Engineers, and Surveyots, 
this Association continue to support the action of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. At the same time they 
express the hope that a scheme for the registration of 
architects may be speedily adopted.” The following 
amendment was proposed :—“ That, while regretting that 
the Royal Institite of British Architects has taken no 
practical steps in the matter of registration, we feel called 
upon to support the Bill promoted by the Society,” but it 
was lost. 


It is an ill wind which blows nobody good, or as the 
French proverb has it, “4 quelque chose malheur est bon.” 
If it had not been for the differences between M. CoQuELiIn 
and the committee of the Théatre Francais, it would be 
vain to expect more than a flying visit from the first 
comedian of the house of Motizre. As all London must 
know, M. CoQuELIN is now at the Royalty Theatre carrying 
out an engagement of seven weeks—a period that is with- 
out precedent in London with a French player. Two weeks 
have expired, and the remainder of the term should therefore 
be utilised by everyone who desires either to enjoy for the 
first time or to renew acquaintance with a style of 
acting which is not to be surpassed in or out of Paris. The 
union of the arts, which with us is no more than a phrase, 
is a reality to Frenchmen, and there is so much in common 
between the acting and the arts which are expressed on 
canyas and on stone that we might say a French picture or 
building is better understood after seeing a French play. 
There are still people who believe that French actors tear a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, just as there are people who 


are confident about French pictures being theatrical, and 
the buildings scenic. Witnessing one performance by 
M. CoQuELIN should be enough to dissipate any prejudice 
of that kind, and to suggest how French acting no less than 
French architecture seeks perfection by having the due 
proportion of everything and no more. The sense of 
measure never forsakes M. CogueELin. The réfertoire 
which he has arranged is fairly representative of his charac- 
ters. Every admirer of the comedian will, of course, say 
there are important omissions, and it is a pity he is not 
seen in the characters of the Duc de Szeprmonts and 
SocraTEs, which are among his latest creations. But there 
are pieces enough to display M. CoQuELin’s versatility. 


AFTER all that was said about the necessity of keeping 
a rigorous supervision upon the proposed by-laws, there 
were only fifty-two inembers of the Institute besides the 
Council at the meeting on Monday, when the subject was 
to be discussed. Out of the ten by-laws submitted, six 
were adopted without anyamendment. It will be observed 
from the copy given on another page that the Council will 
be henceforth of a different constitution. Among the 
additions will be two Associate members, the chairmen of 
Branches of the Institute having fifty members, the pre- 
sidents of allied societies having thirty-five members, and 
one representative of the Architectural Association. An 
opportunity will be given to country members for voting 
without attending a meeting. A class of “Students” will 
be instituted, and one of “Retired Fellows.” Power of 
expulsion is conferred on the Council, should a member 
contravene his declaration or be guilty of any conduct 
which in the opinion of the Council shall be derogatory of 
his professional character. A correspondent whose letter 
we print is alarmed about the arrangement, and supposes 
that it may be exercised to put down liberty of opinion. 
But we cannot imagine any council of English gentlemen 
straining their authority in that way. ‘The letter 1s, in fact, 
asample of the apprehensions which have arisen through 
the procedure adopted by the Council in formulating the 
by-laws. There is nothing in them that implies danger to 
the rights of members, and if more frankness had been 
shown at an earlier date in submitting questions of principle 
much of the disaffection which now prevails must have been 
made an impossibility. 


Ir can be taken for granted that the fine arts in 
the Glasgow International Exhibition will be worthily repre- 
sented. Among them architecture is to be duly honoured, 
but to what extent will depend upon architects. Drawings, 
photographs, models, and decorative work such as carving, 
mosaic, tapestry, and church plate are admissible A 
special gallery has been set apart for architecture, which is 
an improvement on the Manchester arrangements. The 
regulations are all reasonable. Drawings and photographs 
are to be framed. Every photograph must represent 
a building, or part of a building, designed by the 
exhibitor ; and, if possible, is to be accompanied by draw- 
ings of the building, or portion of the building shown. 
The selection will depend on the merits of the work illus- 
trated, not on the excellence of the photograph. The exhi- 
bition is to be open from May to October, and the com- 
mittee undertake to collect and return the exhibits, and to 
bear the cost of transit. The committee on architecture 
consists of Messrs. HONEYMAN, JOHN BURNET, LEIPER, 
and SELLARS, and their names are a guarantee of fair play 
towards every one who may send designs. If practicable, 
it is proposed to have a local grouping—and Glasgow is not 
to monopolise more space than one of the larger English 
towns—but there is no use in allotting space if drawings 
are not sent. 


THIRTEEN years have elapsed since the first stone of 
the great church at Montmartre was laid, and in that time 
18,672,000 francs have been expended on the works. An 
English contractor would feel amazed if he saw the build- 
ing and discovered how much remains to be done. But the 
masonry may be none the worse for the absence of hurry 
from the operations. The vaulting is now engrossing the 
attention of the builders. The choir is covered in, and the 
apsidal chapels can now be used for services. With a 
return of fine weather the vault of the nave will be 
attacked. 
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HEREDITY IN ARCHITECTURE. 


EOPLE are heard to remark that architecture cannot 
be so unprofitable as it is represented, since so many 
architects bring up their sons to the profession. If we look 
around we can hardly help concluding that a custom of 
that kind is more general than in law, medicine or divinity. 
In other branches of art there is not much thought given 
to the question of succession. A painter or a’ sculptor 
may have a clrentéle of patrons and dealers, but, however 
profitable, it is not one which he can transfer or bequeath. 
Besides, with painting and sculpture, the highest training is 
supposed to be insufficient unless there is also the inborn 
power or assemblage of faculties which is called genius. What 
is most essential in both these arts, as well as in poetry and 
music, is not to be taught. Hence we find Du FREswnoy, 
after systematising the principles of art, frankly acknow- 
ledging that all he has laid down, even when aided by good 
judgment, a docile spirit, a noble heart, a sense of the 
sublime, enthusiasm, industry, instruction and the rest, are 
insufficient to form the artist if genius or natural inclina- 
tion should be absent. In consequence of this inexorable 
law very few painters, sculptors, poets or musicians were 
ever able to raise up successors. The most powerful 
among them must feel that, like Maczeru, he wears a fruit- 
less crown and bears a barren sceptre which is fated to be 
wrenched by an unlineal hand. 

Architecture, on the other hand, is in the unique posi- 
tion of being a useful as well as a fine art, and, while 
affording scope for genius, there is much which can be 
acquired through teaching and experience. Under modern 
conditions the art acquires a character which bears a good 
deal of resemblance to an ordinary business, and can, there- 
fore, be continued. There are cases where the architect 
becomes as trusted an adviser as a family solicitor, and 
may expect to have no less permanence in his relations with 
his client. It is also to be remembered that architectural 
work has, nowadays, to be carried out for associations of 
various kinds, such as trustees, societies, committees, 
companies and so on, who are less disposed to change 
than individuals, and an architect in course of time may 
gain a connection with them which will form a valuable 
property for whoever succeeds him. In a country like 
England administrative power is generally considered to be 
of more importance than art, and the clients of an architect 
will make many allowances for his successor if they are 
certain that a change does not involve them in additional 
exp2nse. The general acceptance which is given to the 
word ‘‘ business,” in a description of an architect’s duties, is 
suggestive of modern arrangements. No one would think 
of speaking about a painter’s or sculptor’s business ; but the 
word is applicable, since it represents the multiplicity of 
affairs which must be transacted before the simplest building 
can be raised. A great designer may feel that he cannot 
transmit his artistic power, but it rests with him to have 
always a representative of his ability as a homme d@affaires. 

The custom to which we referred above is, therefore, a 
sign of the conditions under which architecture is now 
practised, and which are not confined to England. It is 
also common in France to find father and son working 
together in partnership. But it is remarkable that in England 
the custom may be called a modern one. The history of 
English architecture resembles the history of English paint- 
ing and sculpture. The great architects appear to have 
taken up the art as if by accident—they did not spring 
from families of artists. When they died they were without 
successors, as if the knowledge and skill which they attained 
could not be even partially made to enrich relatives or repre- 
sentatives. The few cases of a contrary kind, as in the 
families of the Apams, Wyarrs, Pucins, HarbDwiIcks, 
Barrys, &c., only prove the extent of the general rule. 

In some cases the architects may not have had near 
relatives who cared to follow the art. But this explana- 
tion will not serve in all cases. Formerly the organisation 
of the profession may have been not so perfect as at present. 
It is possible that the assistants were far less able than their 
successors; and unless a man could do everything it was 
vain for him to expect success as an architect. As there 
were fewer architects in proportion to the work, more money 
may have been derived from practice, and an architect could 
therefore afford to allow his sons to enter upon more expen- 


sive professions. But, after all our speculations, we must 
still be in doubt concerning the real reasons which prevented 
sO many prosperous architects in the last century, and for 
many years of the present century, from doing something 
to keep up the association of their names with architecture 
for a longer term than their own lives. 

We may even suppose that so much indifference to am 
association of the kind was not without injury to the art. 
In the rare cases where sons happened to walk in their 
father’s footsteps, architecture was, asa rule, the gainer. The 
Brothers ApAm will always have a higher reputation than 
their father, who built the Royal Infirmary in Edinburg 
James Exmes could not point to a work of his own that 
came near the St. George’s Hall, which his son designed 
but was not spared to execute. The power that is seen in 
the plates of ancient work by Aucustus Pucrn is mild if 
contrasted with what is flashing through the designs and 
etchings by Aucustus WELBy Pucin, who was a man of 
genius in spite of his waywardness. The merit of St. Pancras 
Church belongs to the younger INwoop, although his father 
was joint-architect of the building. St. Marylebone Church 
would by itself be evidence of the ability of THomas 
Harpwick, but his son, Paitip Harpwick, R.A,, 
was also able to do much for the architecture of 
London. Still more remarkable as an example of heredity 
is the history of the Barry family. 

But if we turn to the history of architecture at a more 
distant period, we shall discover that it was supposed to be 
the most natural course for an architect’s son to be the 
disciple and the successor of his father. To explain this 
fully would be tantamount to narrating the lives of many 
great artists, but a few instances may serve to show the 
extent of the custom. In some cases we might say there 
were families of architects. The LomBarpi were one of 
them. There was the great PiETRO, who built the church 
of SS. John and Paul, the clock tower in the Square of, 
St. Mark, and other works in Venice. ‘Two of his sons 
were also architects, one being the designer of the Church 
of San Salvatore. Their nephew SAnTE was the architect 
of the Palazzo Vendramini. Then we read of a MARTINO 
and a Moro, who probably belonged to the same renowned 
family. In Florence we have Francisco GIAMBERTI,. 
whose fame as an architect was eclipsed by his sons 
GIULIANO and ANTONIO DE SAN GaLLo. Their nephew 
and pupil AnTonio was still more eminent. Baptists 
Gosro and BasTIANo San GALLO were also able archi- 
tects. Marrino Loncui, the architect of the Borghese 
Palace and the Chiesa Nuova, was succeeded by his son 
Onorio and a grandson. Domenico Fontana, the favourite 
architect of Pope Srxtus V., was able to instal his son 
CESARE in some of his offices. Grovanni, the brother; 
was also in the papal employment as architect and engi- 
neer. According to Marrel, the genius of Virruvius 
passed into SAN MIcHELI, whose work is seen everywhere 
in Verona. It is difficult to realise that anything Vitruvian 
can have much value, and we prefer with Vasari to believe 
that MicHELI became one of the notabilities of the sixteenth 
century through having a father and an uncle who were 
able to instruct him in their own profession. San MIcHELI’s 
nephew was likely to have continued the reputation of the 
family, when he died in Cyprus, where he was architect of 
the fortifications. <A sister of the latter married Lurc1 
BRIGNOLA, an architect, and their two sons were also suc- 
cessful in the art. ScAaMozzI appears to have been the son 
of an architect. He had no relative to instruct, but recog- 
nising the advantage of keeping up associations with art in 
certain families, he left property which was to be enjoyed 
by an architect who was willing to assume the name of 
Scamozzi. So remarkable a bequest testifies to the hold 
which heredity as a principle then possessed. The Rain- 
DALDI of Rome, if not equal to the LomBarpr of Venice 
in ability, were hardly less numerous as architects, ADRIAN 
appears to have been first of the family whose name is 
recorded as an architect. His three sons, TOLOMEO; 
GIAMBATISTA, and GIROLAMO, were instructed by him in 
the art, and four grandsons were likewise architects. 

At a still earlier date there is evidence of the custom. 
ARNOL¥YO DI Lapo, who in the thirteenth century stood 
first among Florentine architects, was the son of Maestro: 
Jacopo or Lapo, the German, who was the chief architect 
of his time. NuiccoLa of Pisa, who was the first of the 
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Renaissance artists to adopt a scientific mode of building by 
forming foundations of arches and piles, when he found he 
was growing old he retired and left the management of his 
business to his son Giovanni. Among the assistants of 
the Pisan masters were two Sienese, known as AGOSTINO 
and AGNoLOo, whose ancestors for many generations were 
said to be architects ; and Vasari, who knew many cases 
of the kind, therefore maintains that “it may be truly said 
that the seeds of talent in families, where they have been 
long implanted, will frequently germinate and throw 
out branches, which thus produce better and richer fruit 
than had been obtained from the parent stock.” 

Many other instances could be quoted from the history 
of Renaissance architecture ; but probably enough has been 
said to recall them to the minds of our readers. It is 
evident that formerly in Italy and France, where architecture 
was most studied, that art was not excluded from the 
benefits of a practice which appears to be as old as the arts 
themselves. What is still to be observed among the Indian 
craftsmen seems to have been once universal. An art was 
supposed to be something in which men could take pride, 
and the traditions which they had inherited, together with 
the results of their own experience, became a treasure for 
their heirs. 

It is sometimes supposed that hereditary crafts are not 
always benefits, and are unsuited to an age or country which 
makes free trade a principle. The objection only holds 
when such crafts obtain a monopoly. It is right that 
crafts and professions should be open to all who are able to 
force their way into them. But where succession is recog- 
nised as a desirable arrangement, there are many chances in 
favour of the success of the student who begins with the 
consciousness that he may one day be a master. In the 
first place, he is likely to have an.earlier familiarity with the 
business than an outsider, and, as the wise GOETHE says, 
the greatest kindness which can be done to a young fellow 
is to initiate him at the earliest moment in whatever is to 
be the business of his life. Then we know from recent 
investigations that there is a possibility of children of an 
artist having a greater aptitude for his art than strangers, 
although it may not be apparent at the first trial. Know- 
ledge often comes, as it were, unconsciously, and those who 
from their earliest days have grown accustomed to things 
possess advantages which others cannot readily attain. 

It will be found that history as well as good sense con- 
firms the belief in heredity of qualities. As we have sug- 
gested at first, it will not always follow that transmission 
of creative power is sure to descend from father to son. 
But we may expect often to see a repetition in families of 
ability of a high, although not of the highest, kind, and 
therefore it is not unreasonable to suppose that the practice 
of the Renaissance architects in regard to their sons is no 
less adapted to our own times. 


THE NEW BY-LAWS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


ee the special meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, which was held on Monday, the ten following 
by-laws were adopted after amendation :— 

1. The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
shall be constituted as follows : — 

(i.) The Council shall, in addition to the president, consist 
of (a) four vice-presidents, an honorary secretary, eighteen mem- 
bers of Council, and two associate-members of Council, all to 
be elected by voting papers as hereinafter provided ; (J) the 
chairman for the time being of every branch of the Royal 
Institute within the United Kingdom, established as hereinafter 
provided, which numbers not less than fifty professional mem- 
bers ; (c) the presidents for the time being of every society 
within the United Kingdom in alliance with the Royal Institute, 
as hereinafter provided, which numbers thirty-five members in 
independent practice, provided that such presidents be Fellows 
of the Royal Institute ; and (2) one Fellow or Associate of the 
Royal Institute nominated by the London Architectural 
Association. In the event of the number of such chairmen 
and presidents of allied societies eligible to the Council exceed- 
ing nine in all, then the chairmen and presidents of nine of 
such branches or societies as shall contain the largest number 
of members of the Royal Institute, shall alone be eligible. 

2. In the election of Council, auditors, and standing com- 
mittees, the voting shall be taken by printed balloting lists 
transmissible by post or otherwise. 


3. Resolutions of the Royal Institute shall be taken as 
follows :— 


(i.) At every general meeting a resolution for adjournment 
shall be declared to be carried if adopted by a bare majority of 
those having a right to vote and voting thereon. 

(ii.) A resolution on any other question shall be declared to 
be carried if adopted by a majority of at least two-thirds of 
those having a right to vote and voting thereon. 

(iii.) In all cases, except as herein provided, the voting shall 
be by show of hands. 

(iv.) No resolution, except for adjournment, shall be carried 
unless there shall be present and voting at least twenty sub- 
scribing members, of whom not less than eleven shall be 
Fellows ; provided always that when, at any meeting of the 
Royal Institute, a resolution shall have been carried as afore- 
said by show of hands, for the adoption of a proposed new 
by-law, or the alteration or repeal of any existing one, or on 
any proposal affecting the management of the Royal Institute, 
or professional practice and charges, such resolution shall be 
suspended on a demand being made either previously in writing 
signed by twelve Fellows, or at the meeting by any six Fellows, 
that a division thereon shall be taken by voting papers. Three 
scrutineers shall then be appointed by the meeting, and the 
meeting shall be adjourned for a period of not less than four- 
teen or more than twenty-eight days. A voting paper con- 
taining the proposal submitted, together with an official report 
of the discussion thereon, shall be printed and sent to all 
members having a right to vote. Each voting paper shall be 
filled up and signed by the member, and returned to the 
secretary at least three days before the said adjourned 
meeting. The voting papers shall be handed by the 
secretary to the scrutineers, of whom two shall be a quorum ; 
they shall then count the votes and announce the result at the 
said adjourned meeting. The said resolution shal] be declared 
to be adopted if supported by a majority of at least two-thirds 
of the voting papers so returned, otherwise it shall be declared 
to be negatived. 

4. The Council shall define the conditions of competitions 
for and shall award the several prizes, medals, &c. 

5. An examination shall be instituted to entitle dond fide 
professional students to the designation of “ Students of the 
Ber Ding : 

6. A non-subscribing class of “Retired Fellows” shall be 
instituted for Fellows who have been members of the Royal 
Institute thirty years, and have retired from practice ; and 
that alternatively such retired Fellows may be transferred to 
the class of Hon. Associates without payment of an entrance 
contribution. i 

7. While retaining to the Council the power of expulsion, 
power shall be given to suspend members in certain cases. 

8. The grounds for suspension or expulsion shall be— 

“ That any member contravening the declaration signed by 
him, or guilty of any conduct which in the opinion of the 
Council shall be derogatory to his professional character, shall 
be liable to suspension or expulsion in manner provided ; ” and 
the following forms of declaration shall be substituted for those 
now in force. 

A. To be signed by a Fellow. 

I, the undersigned, , being elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, do hereby declare that 
I have attained the age of thirty years, and have been engaged 
as principal for at least seven successive years in the practice 
of architecture, and, in consideration of my having been so 
elected, I promise and agree that I will not accept any trade or 
other discounts, or illicit or surreptitious commissions or allow- 
ances, in connection with any works the execution of which I 
may be engaged to superintend ; that, having read the charters 
of incorporation and by-laws of the said Royal Institute, I will 
be governed and bound thereby, and by any alteration thereof 
which may hereafter be made, until I shall have ceased to be a 
Fellow ; and that, by every lawful means in my power, I will 
advance the interests and objects of the Royal Institute. 

Witness my hand, this day of 18 

Signed by the above-named in the presence 
of ’ 


B. To be signed by an Associate. 

I, the undersigned, , being elected an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, do hereby declare 
that Iam engaged in the study [or practice] of architecture, 
and have attained the age of twenty-one years ; and in con- 
sideration of my having been so elected, I promise and agree 
that I will not accept any trade or other discounts, or illicit or 
surreptitious commissions or allowances, in connection with any 
works the execution of which I may be engaged to superintend ; 
that, having read the charters of incorporation and by-laws of 
the said Royal Institute, I will be governed and bound thereby, 
and by any alteration thereof which may hereafter be made, 
until I shall have ceased to be an Associate; and that, by 
every lawful means in my power, I will advance the interests 
and objects of the Royal Institute. 

Witness my hand, this day of bs) : 

Signed by the above-named in the presence 
of ° 
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C. To be signed by an Honorary Associate. 

I, the undersigned, , being elected an Honorary 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects, do hereby 
declare that I am not following the profession of an architect, 
but am interested in the study of architecture; and in con- 
sideration of my having been so elected, I promise and agree 
to be governed and bound by the charters of incorporation 
and by-laws of the said Royal Institute, and by any alteration 
thereof which may hereafter be made, until I shall have ceased 
to be an Honorary Associate ; and that, by every Jawful means 
in my power, I will advance the interests and objects of the 
Royal Institute. 

Witness my hand this day of , 18 . 

Signed by the above-named in the presence 
of 


g. Branches may be established by the Royal Institute 
according to regulations to be made from time to time by the 
Council. 

10. The following by-laws, in accordance with the report of 
the Special Federation Committee, shall be adopted for the 
alliance with the Royal Institute of British Architects of 
architectural societies having kindred aims to those of the 
Royal Institute :— 

(i.) Any non-Metropolitan Architectural Society in the 
United Kingdom, in India, or in any colony or dependency of 
the United Kingdom, consisting in whole or in part of 
professional members, may, subject to such regulations, 
limitations, and restrictions as may from time to time be 
prescribed by resolution of the Royal Institute, be allied with 
the Royal Institute. 

(ii.) The constitutional rules or by-laws of allied societies 
shall be subject to the approval of the Council of the Royal 
Institute, and no addition thereto or variation thereof shall be 
made without previous notice to and approval by the Council. 

(iii.) The Royal Institute shall not be responsible for any 
acts, expenses, or other liabilities which may be done or 
incurred by any allied society. 

(iv.) If any society in alliance with the Royal Institute 
desire to withdraw therefrom, it shall be at liberty to do so 
after three months’ notice, and the Royal Institute may in like 
manner determine the alliance. 

(v.) The Royal Institute shall contribute to every allied 
society not more than one-fourth of the annual subscription 
paid to the Royal Institute by each member thereof who is 
also a member of such allied society, but in no event shall such 
contribution apply in the case of any one member to more than 
one allied society. 


DISCOVERY OF RECORDS AT STRATFORD. 


HE announcement of the finding of manuscripts in the 
Guildhall of Stratford-on-Avon has caused much excite- 

ment among archeologists. It seems, says the Azrmingham 
Post, that the Rev. R. S. de Courcy Laffan, in making the dis- 
covery, was guilty of housebreaking. So, at least, say the 
Overseers of Stratford-on-Avon. The disused room in the 
Guildhall in which the treasure lay is affirmed to have been 
“occupied” by them, in the legal sense, from remote antiquity. 
They hold the key of it, and they have visited it once at least 
every year. Until a short time ago it contained a chest in 
which the old rate-books were kept, and this chest was removed 
to the strong-room at the Municipal Offices only because the 
clerks soiled their hands and got their clothes dusty whenever 
they had to turn its contents over. Undoubtedly, if Mr. Laffan’s 
antiquarian curiosity had not led him to peer through the key- 
hole of the chamber-door, the manuscripts in question might 
have lain in the room till they became illegible. it was a 
notorious fact that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps had devoted his life 
to the task of rescuing and examining the Stratford records. 
Nearly every old house in Stratford and the neighbourhood 
had been rummaged by that indefatigable person for traces of 
Shakespeare. The Corporation had lent him every aid in the 
search. “ To the Corporation of Stratford,” he writes, in 
dedicating his ponderous work on the Stratford muniments, 
“belongs the distinction amongst the towns of all England of 
taking the lead in the careful preservation of municipal records.” 
It was matter of common knowledge that such of those records 
as had not yet been transcribed were jealously treasured by the 
Corporation at Shakespeare’s birthplace, and were under the 
daily examination of Mr. Savage, the librarian and secretary. 
The literary world was athirst for fuller knowledge of Shake- 
speare and the people among whom he lived. Yet the 
assistant overseers, who alone knew that these manu- 
scripts existed, remained mute. They alone knew, because 
they will hardly have the effrontery to make partners in their 
supineness certain old boys of the Grammar School who were 
formerly in the habit, it appears, of visiting the room, by way 
of the window, to smoke a precocious pipe. Clearly, too, the 
papers which lay strewn on the floor were supposed to be of no 
value to anyone. It is true that some of the more recent, which 


are dated as late as sixty years ago, had been tumbled in a 
corner. It may also be claimed that the majority of those 
which were of the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries lay on 
the open floor, and had only been trodden upon. But it must 
be conceded, on the other hand, that the most interesting of all, 
which belong to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, lay in and under 
the grate of a small chimney, and were buried in crumbling 
mortar which had fallen upon them. Moreover, the room can 
scarcely with any sort of reverence be described as a shrine. 
It is a tumbledown, cobwebbed attic, measuring 11 feet by 
9 feet in floor area, and being 8 feet high in the centre of a 
gabled roof. The walls and roof have undoubtedly been 
whitewashed, but he would be a bold man who should guess the 
date of the operation. The floor is strewn with broken glass, 
the wreck of some “leaded lights,” of which a few remain 
almost intact, leaning against the wall. The glass lies upon a 
layer of onion’skins, thick as autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa, 
and suggesting that some plain-minded man must at one time 
have turned the room to account for drying his Spanish bulbs. 
Thrown down in confusion upon this singular carpet, the iron- 
work of a pair of stocks, some sconces and brass lanterns, a 
number of irons for the branding of prisoners, and a probable 
remnant or two of the tinsel decorations used at the Garrick 
jubilee celebration of 1760, were discovered when the room 
was opened. Amid this strange jumble of other antiquities 
and rubbish, many of the manuscripts lay loose. Some were 
done up in packets, and others tied with tape in docketed 
bundles, but in this matter, as in that of their position in the 
room, they seemed to have been cared for in inverse proportion 
to their value. : 

Now that they have been rescued, and are locked up in 
the muniment room at Shakespeare’s birthplace, the public 
may rest assured that these manuscripts will be skilfully 
examined, and forthwith treated as they may merit. Happily, 
they seem on a cursory inspection to be little the worse for 
the neglect they have suffered. What their interest may be it 
would be rash to conjecture, but not more than a few hundreds 
of them have been set aside for immediate scrutiny. The rest 
are of a comparatively recent date. It has been suggested 
that some may serve to throw fresh light on the history of the 
wealthy Guild of the Holy Cross of Stratford-upon-Avon. That 
is hardly to be hoped for. The Guild in question was dissolved 
in the reign of Henry VIII, and its revenues confiscated, The 
earliest manuscript in the pile is believed to belong to a period 
three reigns later. At the same time there is a long hiatus in 
the history of that ancient company—a period of one hundred 
years in which nothing is known of it—and the wish was 
doubtless father to the thought. What is probable is that this 
lucky “find” may tell us something more than we know of 
Shakespeare’s private history, may even contain another 
signature of the poet, or a legal document relating to him or 
some member of his family. In the worst event, it cannot but 
add to our knowledge of some of the local families, and 
possibly lead to the identification of certain characters in the 
Shakespearean comedies —say Pimpernel, or Old John Naps o’ 
Greece, who, like Christopher Sly, are believed to have been 
actual personages. The search for such treasure-trove has 
been entrusted to a gentleman than whom no one could 
be more enthusiastic in the pursuit of antiquarian clues. 
Mr. Savage is even now engaged in searching the 
parish registers for miles round for such-like links between 
the fact and fiction of Shakespeare’s time. Unhappily a 
passing illness, contracted during a recent visit to Shipstone 
Church, prevents him from at once undertaking the work. 
He points out, however, that it will not be surprising to 
find among the documents a variety of material which would 
not ordinarily be looked for in the hands of poor-law overseers. 
Those functionaries, it is true, were of greater importance than 
they are now when the vestry was the sole governing body. 
But, more than that, the room adjoins a chamber in which the 
Corporation of Stratford have till recently met ever since their 
charter was granted by Edward VI., and it may have at one 
time been their lumber-room, as well as that of the Overseers. 
The presence among the papers of a number of apprenticeship 
indentures would seem, indeed, to indicate that that has been 
the case. It was once within the power of the Corporation to 
rid a master of a naughty apprentice, or to free an apprentice 
from a bad master ; and articles of apprenticeship were lodged 
in their hands. Why should not Shakespeare’s signature be 
found as that of a witness to some indenture? Akin to these 
are some covenants made at hiring fairs. But for the most 
part the papers consist of rating summonses, agreements 
between various parishes as to the maintenance of certain 
paupers, records of rates, receipts for ministers’ stipends, and 
such small beer. One of them restrains a lady of Dame 
Quickly’s mettle from the further pursuit of her malpractices. 
Mr. Savage’s first occupation will be to classify the manuscripts, 
his second to arrange them chronologically, and his last and 
most important to decipher and transcribe in modern script 
hand the most ancient of them. If in the process he is 
fortunate enough to light upon a single fact in local 
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history which has not been known to the present genera- 
tion, he will think himself well repaid; if his labours 
contribute to our knowledge of Shakespeare’s life and work, he 
will be happy in the contemplation of them for the rest of his 
days. Asa further assurance, if any were needed, of the care 
and thoroughness with which the work will be done, we may 
add that Mr. Hardy, of the British Museum, who has devoted 
some years to the congenial task of putting in chronological 
order the mass of municipal records stored in Shakespeare’s 
house, will probably assist Mr. Savage. 
hesitation and mistrust that we speak of the fate of the lumber- 
room. Stratford is just the place in which such an apartment, 
useless as it now is to any one, might be made a terrible bone 
of contention. The Overseers have nine points of the law in 
their favour; the Rev. R. S. de Courcy Laffan wishes, we 
believe, to add to the crime of burglary the polite offence of 
annexation. They hold the keys, and are busily hunting up old 
minute-books to prove that they hold them by inalienable 
right. He contends that the wish of Thomas Jolyffe, founder 
of the Grammar School, was plainly enough that the Guildhall 
should, as circumstances demanded, be used for educational 
purposes. Circumstances do, we may state, seem to demand 
an extension of the school premises, for Mr. Laffan is teaching 
classes in his dining-room and his study. The lumber-room 
would at least serve, if the window were blocked up, as a place 
of incarceration for refractory pupils. But its situation, at all 
events, suggests that it was built as the upper room of one of 
the almshouses, and, if that be the case, it might very gracefully 
be added to that domicile. 


MODERN ARTISTS. 


N Monday Mr. Harry Furniss gave a lecture to the 
O members of the Birmingham and Midland Institute on 
“ Art and Artists.” The lecturer announced that he intended 
to deal with the “ Seven Ages of the Artist,” or the seven stages 
of an artist’s career, namely, the Baby, the Boy, the Student, 
the Painter, the Academician, and the Old Master. In reality 
he was going to address them on the Royal Academy. 
Although most of those artists who wrote and talked on art 
might be considered prejudiced, no one could say that he was, 
for the Royal Academy was nothing to him. But the art of 
the country was everything to him, and it was because he saw 
too well how near the English school was to being wrecked on 
the rock of commonplace that he ventured to stand there as a 
friendly critic. His chatter might seem severe, but it was 
sincere, and he could assure them most emphatically that there 
was not a grain of illwill init. In any case he should assume 
that they knew the good that was always claimed—and not 
always without justice—for the Academy, and that they had 
never heard anything but good of it and its careful fostering of 
art, and should call their discriminating attention to the evil 
the Academy worked, and permitted to exist. Mr. Furniss 
then proceeded to sketch the career of a modern artist, illustrat- 
ing his lecture by a number of amusing caricatures shown on a 
screen. The first of these was entitled “ The Infancy of Genius,” 
and exhibited the baby-artist “smearing and daubing in his 
nurse’s arms.” Mr. Furniss went on to describe in humorous 
language, aided by his caricatures, the artistic efforts of the 
baby and the schoolboy ; and he took advantage of this stage 
of his subject to denounce the meagre provision for art educa- 
tion which was made in an ordinary school course—the hour a 
week devoted to copying some insipid lithograph. Why did we 
not encourage art in our schools? Traddles, with his fondness 
for drawing skeletons on his slate, had his counterpart in every 
school, and their efforts should be wisely directed, not repressed. 
Men always regretted that they were not more attentive at school, 
butthat was because they forgot how dryschoolwas. The kinder- 
garten was making infant-school life more attractive, and why 
could not art be made more attractive to the boy? A boy was 
introduced to the school of art as he was to the dentist’s, the only 
difference being that instead of having stumps drawn he had to 
draw withastump. A meaningless scroll was placed in front of 
him, which he yawned at and tried to copy; then came an 
uninteresting exercise, which he was kept copying until he was 
tired ; then a sort of mutilated corpse in plaster of Paris. The 
boy was glad to find relief in throwing lumps of bread at the 
other students, with a little extra excitement when he hit the 
professor by mistake. Why not abolish this, and begin by 
giving the boy something to interest him, not to depress him? 
We might then have more original artists. Describing the 
career of the art-student in the Academy school, the lecturer 
said that one illustration would suffice to show the absurdity of 
the system. The members visited the school, and each artist 
enforced his own particular method and theory, and upset those 
of all the other members, so that the student was hopelessly 
bewildered. They managed these things better in France: 
there a student chose his master, and thus, each paddling his 
own canoe, all travelled faster. The French understood this, 
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for they were a nation of artists. There was nothing to be 
ashamed of in being a nation of shopkeepers ; but there was 
in the fact that, with very few exceptions, our best-known 
painters were not artists, but purveyors of painted canvases. 
By circumstances we were an inartistic nation; by perversity 
we remained so. The nation had beught up the telegraphs— 
the railways would follow ; but would the nation ever buy up 
the art, as other nations had, and set itself to induce young 
artists to cultivate ambition instead of affectation ; and the old 
ones to aim at grandeur and the worship of art for art’s sake, 
instead of throwing themselves, as they. did now, under the 
wheels of the Juggernaut of Fashion? Pursuing his descrip- 
tion of the student, Mr. Furniss described the modern 
Academy student as of the masher type, d/asé in the ex- 
treme, who would sneer at the youthful devotion and enthusiasm 
of Leonardo and other great artists of the past. Small 
wonder would it be if a future critic should write, ‘‘ The Academy 
walls are simply looking-glasses for the artists to see their own 
incompetence, if they would only open their eyes.” Mr. Furniss 
condemned the elaborate technique cultivated in the Academy 
school, pointing out that all great painters worked quickly, and 
proceeded to illustrate various careers which the student might 
choose, including those of the special war correspondent, 
“ seeking the bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth ;” the 
portrait painter—illustrating the various types by enlargements 
of his “ Academy ” skits and other similar caricatures—and the 
various styles of genre, classical, historical, and landscape paint- 
ing. With regard to the Venetian fever which seized upon so 
many of our young artists, he suggested that, if they must 
idealise, let them, instead of idealising ugly dirty foreigners, 
idealise the life of our people at home. The last scene illus- 
trated was the aged Academician, “sans touch, sans eyes, 
sans colour, sans everything.” In his concluding remarks he 
warmly denounced the Academy system as a mercantile arrange- 
ment for the sale of the pictures of a privileged set. The 
Academicians admitted engravers because they slavishly copied 
their pictures, and architects because they built them pretty 
houses to live in ; while water-colour, which was pre-eminently 
an English art, was not represented on their body ; nor was 
black and white, or caricature, though the works of John 
Tenniel, and Du Maurier, and Charles Keene were admitted 
by high authorities to be as much works of art as any picture 
on the Academy walls. As to engraving, it was fast being 
superseded by other more effective if more mechanical pro- 
cesses. Having said a good word for the critics, who he con- 
tended rendered a real service to art and artists, Mr. Furniss 
concluded by pleading for an Academy which should be free 
from exclusiveness and prejudice, and which should be a 
national temple of art worthily representing all the various 
forms of artistic talent in the country. 


HAMILTON PALACE. 


Ohes members of the Glasgow Archeological Society have 
been allowed to visit the mansion belonging to the Duke 
of Hamilton. 

There is a general belief that Hamilton Palace was 
stripped of all its treasures by the recent sales in London, and 
that the stately house is a mere shell of masonry. This is very 
far from being the case. The rooms are full of ornaments and 
pictures ; on every mantelpiece a clock is ticking, and fires 
burn in most of the grates. Except that carpets and furniture 
are all alike swathed in white coverings, there is nothing to 
suggest a deserted building in Hamilton Palace. There is no 
dilapidation and no emptiness. The family pictures attracted 
the eyes of the visitors, for it is seldom that a series so com- 
plete, so varied, and so attractive is to beseen. Side by side 
with the solemn Hamiltons that Kneller painted is the beautiful 
Irish girl, the double Duchess of Hamilton and of Argyll, and 
the equally fair Miss Beckford, who also became Duchess of 
Hamilton. Nor is the interest confined to the Hamilton 
family, for many of the portraits are those of the relatives of 
the new-comers into the old ducal stock. There, for instance, 
is the portrait of Lady Coventry, also a Miss Gunning, of whom 
Horace Walpole has so much to say in his letters, partly in 
praise of her beauty, partly in pity of her vanity, for in the 
course of her efforts to increase artificially the charms which 
nature had given her, she used pigments which affected her 
skin so injuriously that she died. There, too, hang the portraits 
of many Beckfords—-Mr. Peter Beckford, of Jamaica, and the 
two William Beckfords, one the millionaire alderman, the other 
the creator of Fonthill, the author of ‘‘ Vathek,” a man of genius, 
who needed only poverty to stimulate him, and whose best 
qualities were stifled by his wealth. Lord Darnley holds a 
prominent position in the picture gallery, and in one of the old 
state chambers is a portrait which claims to be that of his wife, 
Queen Mary, as she appeared before her execution. It is, 
probably, not genuine ; if it were, it would be the best illus- 
tration for an edition of Mr. Froude’s history. It is a comfort 
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to know that we have no authentic record of Queen Mary in so 
terrible an old age. The Daniel in the Lion’s Den, ascribed to 
Rubens, sold at the Hamilton sale in London, has been re- 
purchased by the duke. 
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“ Gothic”—a Misnomer. 


W. HOSKING. 


ibs is necessary to determine by what name to call the style 

whose progress we have yet to contemplate. There would 
be no greater propriety in calling it Saracenic because its dis- 
tinctive feature originated in the East, even if that point were 
conceded, than in calling all architectural combinations which 
derive their character from the use of columns in them by the 
name of the nation in whose works we find columns first used, 
and from whom the idea of them may have been acquired. 
Neither can it with any degree of fitness be called Gothic. 
That term applies to the style that preceded it, and was first 
given to the pointed-arch style opprobriously, during the obfus- 
cation of good taste that succeeded its subversion. In Italy it 
had never taken root. Indeed, whatever edifices of merit Italy 
possesses in its manner are, with hardly an exception, by 
German architects, few Italians having ever qualified them- 
selves to practise it. When, therefore, what has been called 
“the revival of architecture” took place in the fifteenth 
century under Brunelleschi and his successors, the rude struc- 
tures of their own country, the precursors and contemporaries 
of our Saxon and Norman edifices, were called Gothic ; but the 
pointed style was always distinguished as the German manner, 
Maniera Tedesca. The disgrace of applying the opprobrious 
term Gothic to it attaches itself to an Englishman—Sir Henry 
Wotton—who wrote on architecture early in the seventeenth 
century. It was continued by Evelyn, who applied it more 
directly, and the authority of Sir Christopher Wren finally 
settled its application. A better taste has been formed, in this 
country particularly, and has led to the appreciation of that 
which is, indeed, our national style, and many attempts have 
been made to explode the universally-decried, unjust, and 
totally irrelevant appellation, but without effect. Sir Christopher 
Wren himself attempted to change it to Saracenic, believing 
that not merely the arch, but the style generally, was borrowed 
from the Saracens. It was, however, too late; he had already 
used the other. Dr. Stukely wished to call it Arabian. Some 
writers called it Italian, others German, others Norman or 
French, others British, and many have contended for the ex- 
clusive term English, and to this last the Society of Antiquaries 
lent its influence, but with equal inefficiency, for the term 
Gothic still prevails. 


Elizabethan and Victorian Decoration. 
E. M. BARRY. 


A taste for profuse, internal decoration prevailed—a decora- 
tion not of the true artistic character, which calls for the 
co-operation of the sister arts of painting and sculpture (and 
without which, be it observed, there can be no decoration 
worthy of the name), but a decoration of masons, plasterers 
and carpenters, with much striving in the dark, and half 
realisation of good intentions. The walls of rooms were 
handed over to the carpenter, and he covered them with oak 
panelling, generally extending from floor to ceiling. In many 
cases, as in the ‘Carved Parlour” at Crewe, he shared his 
task with the plasterer, and allowed his comrade space for a 
deep and elaborate frieze above the panelling. Here, accord- 
ingly, were gods and goddesses, or vices and virtues, displaying 
a splendid ignorance of the laws of anatomy and of the human 
form divine. There was, however, frequently much grace and 
skill in the design of the whole, both in its general composition 
and in the disposition of its parts, and when scrollwork was 
employed it had a curious intricacy and a characteristic 
elaboration which produced a handsome effect. The object 
seems to have been to cover the whole surface of the walls 
with constructed decoration. Nothing was left to the taste of 
the future occupants. The builders had everything their own 
way, and wished to turn out their work complete in its parts, a 
production factus ad unguem. The taste for profusion of 
ornament is characteristic of the Elizabethan style. It passed 
away, and was by-and-by succeeded by the baldness of the 
Georgian era. Now, indeed, amongst ourselves, the wheel has 
again turned round, and we hear of “decorative artists,” “art 
manufacturers,” and “art workmen” in all directions. Every- 
thing must now be reversed. Our ceilings must be black, and 
our floors white ; balusters must be turned upside down; fires 
placed on the floor ; our mahogany sideboards banished, and 
dressers, which seem to have been borrowed from the kitchen, 
put in their place. Plate glass, we are further told, is not 
“‘zesthetic.” If it cannot be avoided altogether, it must, at 
least, be degraded into small divisions, separated by clumsy and 
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heavy bars. Better still if it can be altogether obscured by 
coloured patterns and devices. Cheerfulness and light are 
beneath the notice of the “‘ artist-decorator,” but, as a compen- 
sation, he will cover every space with daisies and pomegranates, 
and will perhaps even persuade a whirling flight of birds of 
paradise to settle in impossible positions on walls, ceilings, 
shutters and doors. Every space must be decorated, and 
nothing left for repose. Now I will not for a moment defend 
the cold dreariness against which all this may be regarded as 
a protest, but still less can I regard such over elaboration as 
a healthy movement. It seems to be, indeed, something of 
an anachronism, a return to Transitional profusion, inconsistent 
with the claims of pure art, and the simple and refined 
manners of the best modern life High-class paintings, 
engravings, and sculpture are the true decorations of our 
dwellings, and no style of architecture can be permanently 
accepted which does not provide a place for them and receive 
them with a hearty welcome. If the larger sums daily lavished 
on commonplace decoration were applied with a higher aim, 
we might hope for a time when a school of mural painting and 
sculpture should arise among us of sufficient importance to 
absorb into its ranks many a young artist of promise, who now 
may sigh in vain for an opportunity for the exercise of his 
powers, while he sees that which might be his legitimate pro- 
vince invaded by those who find it profitable to talk a jargon of 
art language and make of fashion a profitable trade. It is 
pitiable to think of the great opportunities for the employment 
of the highest forms of art which are daily thrown away in 
connection with our public buildings ; and, while this is the 
case, no amount of eccentric admiration for eccentric things 
will take away the reproach that we are still, as a nation, in the 
rear rank of artistic progress. 


Art and Liberty. 


J. Co Fi@SCHIrLEr, 

It must awaken reflection when we find humanity prostrate 
in almost every epoch of history where the arts flourish and 
taste is supreme, and not a single example occurs where a high 
degree and great universality of aesthetic culture have gone hand 
in hand with political freedom and civil virtue, or refined 
manners with good manners, or polished demeanour with truth. 
So long as Athens and Sparta maintained their independence, 
and reverence for the laws was the basis of their constitution, 
iaste was immature, art in its infancy, and beauty was far from 
swaying the disposition. It is true poetry had essayed an 
elevated flight, but only in the soarings of a genius which, we 
know, is closely connected with a state of rudeness, and is a 
light which frequently shines from the mist of darkness, which 
then testifies rather against than for the taste of its age. As 
the golden age of art advanced under Pericles and Alexander, 
and the influence of taste extended more widely, we find no 
more the Grecian energy and freedom ; eloquence adulterated 
truth, wisdom was an offence in the mouth of a Socrates, and 
virtue in the life of a Phocion. The Romans, we know, were 
obliged to exhaust their strength in civil wars, and, enervated 
by Eastern luxury, to bow beneath the yoke of a fortunate 
dynasty, before we see the triumph of Grecian art over the 
rigidity of their character. And the dawn of civilisation did 
not break over Arabia until the energy of its warlike spirit had 
become relaxed beneath the sceptre of the Abassides. The 
fine arts did not appear in modern Italy till the powerful 
alliance of the Lombards was broken, till Florence had sub- 
mitted to the Medici, and the spirit of independence in all those 
vigorous states had given place to inglorious submission. It is 
well nigh superfluous to cite the examples of more modern 
nations, whose refinement increased in proportion to the 
decrease of their self-dependence. Wherever we turn our eyes 
in the past, we discover that taste and freedom desert each 
other, and that beauty founds her dominion only upon the ruins 
of heroic virtue. 

An American Gothic Church. 
C. D. WARNER. 


We are building a great many costly churches here and 
there, we Protestants, and as the most of them are ill-adapted 
to our forms of worship, it may be necessary and best for us to 
change our religion in order to save our investments. I am 
aware that this would be a grave step, and we should not 
hasten to throw overboard Luther and the right of private 
judgment without reflection. And yet, if it is necessary to 
revive the ecclesiastical Gothic architecture (not in its spirit, 
that we nowhere do, but in the form which served another age 
and another faith) ; and if, as it appears, we have already a 
great deal of money invested in this reproduction, it may be 
more prudent to go forward than to go back. The question is, 
“Cannot one easier change his creed than his pew?” I occupy 
a seat in church which is an admirable one for reflection, but I 
cannot see or hear much that is going on in what we like to call 
theapse. There is a splendid stone pillar, a clustered column, 
right in front of me, and I am as much protected from the 
minister as old Put’s troops were from the British behind the 
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stone wall at Bunker’s Hill. I can hear his voice occasionally 
wandering round in the arches overhead, and I recognise the 
tone because he is a friend of mine, and an excellent man, but 
what he is saying I can very seldom make out. If there was 
any incense burning I could smell it, and that would be some- 
thing. I rather like the smell of incense, and it has its holy 
associations. But there is no smell in our church, 
except of bad air, for there is no provision for venti- 
lation in the splendid and costly edifice. The repro- 
duction of the old Gothic is so complete that the builders even 
seem to have brought over the ancient air from one of the 
churches of the Middle Ages—you would declare it hadn't 
been changed in two centuries. I am expected to fix my atten- 
tion during the service upon one man, who stands in the centre 
of the apse, and has a sounding-board behind him, in order to 
throw his voice out of the sacred semicircular space (where 
the altar used to stand, but now the sounding-board takes the 
place of the altar), and scatters it over the congregation at 
large, and sends it echoing up in the groined roof. I always 
like to hear a minister who is unfamiliar with the house, and 
who has a loud voice, try to fill the edifice. The more he 
roars and gives himself with vehemence to the effort the more 
the building roars in indistinguishable noise and hubbub. A 
man who understands it waits until the house has had its say 
and has digested one passage before he launches another into 
the vast echoing spaces. I am expected, as I said, to fix my 
eye and mind on the minister, the central point of the service. 
But the pillar hides him. Now, if there were several ministers 
in the church dressed in such gorgeous colours that I could see 
them at the distance from the apse in which my limited income 
compels me to sit, and candles were burning, and censers were 
swinging, and the platform was full of the sacred bustle of a 
gorgeous ritual worship, and a bell rang to tell me_ holy 
moments, I should not mind the pillar at all. I should sit 
there, like any other Goth, and enjoy it. When we put the 
pastor away off in the apse, and set him up for a Goth, and 
then seat ourselves at a distance, scattered about among the 
pillars, the whole thing seems to me a trifle unnatural. 


Vandalism in Rome. 


V. RYDBERG. 


Ampére long since pointed out that our Germanic forefathers 
and kinsmen are greatly wronged when it is thought that it was 
especially they who destroyed the magnificent buildings and 
art treasures of Rome. Cardinal Mai has discovered a note- 
worthy document, written by a monk, Zacharias, in the year 
540, which mentions that Rome then possessed 17,097 palaces, 
13,052 fountains, 80 large statues of the gods in gilded bronze, 
66 in ivory, 3,785 bronze statues representing emperors and 
other great men, and besides, 22 colossal equestrian statues 
of bronze, 31 theatres, 11 amphitheatres, 9,026 baths, and so 
forth. The Byzantine chronicler Procopius tells us that the 
Forum Romanum was in his time filled with statues, among 
which were to be seen works of Phidias, Lysippus, and Myron ; 
and that when Theodoric, the Ostrogoth “barbarian” ru'ed 
over the world’s metropolis, he took the antique buildings and 
works of art under his protection, against the Romans’ own 
indifference or lust for destruction. The real barbarians have 
been the Romans themselves. They have, too, a proverb that 
in some measure confesses it, “What the barbarians spared 
the Barberines sacked.” The Barberini are a princely Roman 
family. But the proverb is true of the Middle Age barons of 
Rome collectively. Of the twenty-two bronze horsemen, a 
single one only now remains— Marcus Aurelius, on the 
Capitoline square, and he was spared by the Romans of the 
Middle Ages and the Papacy only because the work was 
thought to be a statue of Constantine, founder of the State’s 
Christianity. The ivory statues have all disappeared. Of the 
eighty gilded statues of the gods, only two have come down to 
our day : one of them was dug out in the year 1864, under the 
Biscioni Palace, near Campo di Fior. 


Assyrian Architecture. 
G. RAWLINSON. 

Show us a patient, laborious, painstaking people, with more 
appreciation of the useful than the ornamental, and of the 
actual than the ideal—architecture, the only one of the fine arts 
which is essentially useful, forms their chief glory ; sculpture, 
and still more painting, are subsidiary to it. Again, it is the 
most useful edifice—the palace or house—whereon attention is 
concentrated ; the temple and the tomb, the interest attaching 
to which is ideal and spiritual, are secondary, and appear simply 
as appendages of the palace. In the sculpture it is the actual, 
the historically true, which the artist strives to represent. 
Unless in the case of a few mythic figures connected with the 
religion of the country, there is nothing in the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs which is not imitated from nature. The imitation is 
always laborious, and often most accurate and exact. The 
laws of representation, as we understand them, are sometimes 
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ideas in accordance with truth. Thus the colossal bulls and 
lions have five legs, but in order that they may be seen from 
every point of view with four ; the ladders are placed edgeways 
against the walls of besieged towns, but it is to show that they 
are ladders, and not mere poles. Walls of cities are made 
disproportionately small, but it is done, like Raphael's boat, to 
bring them within the picture, which would otherwise be a less 
complete representation of the actual fact. The careful finish, 
the minute detail, the elaboration of every hair in a head and 
every stitch in the embroidery of a dress, remind us of the 
Dutch school of painting, and illustrate strongly the spirit of 
faithfulness and honesty which pervades the sculptures, and 
gives them so great a portion of their value. In conception, 
in grace, in freedom and correctness of outline, they fall un- 
doubtedly far behind the inimitable productions of the Greeks ; 
but they have a grandeur and a dignity, a boldness, a strength, 
and an appearance of life which, considering the time at which 
they were produced, must excite our surprise and admiration. 
Att, so far as we know, had existed previously only in the stiff 
and lifeless conventionalisms of the Egyptians. It belonged 
to Assyria to confine the conventional to religion, and to apply 
5 to the vivid representation of the highest scenes of human 
ife, 


Setting of Cement. 


C. W. PASLEY. 

There are two properties of cement which ought to be 
thoroughly understood. First, it only sets rapidly when made 
up into small balls or in very thin joints. In large masses or in 
thick joints the rapid induration takes place near the surface 
only, from whence it extends towards the centre so very slowly 
that the cement there may remain in an imperfect state for a 
very long time. This property it has in common with lime 
mortars and concrete, which when in mass set more slowly at the 
centre than at the surface, in the like proportion. Secondly, 
cement is always weakened by sand, no matter how small the 
proportion of that ingredient may be, so that if both materials 
were equally cheap, it would be best to dispense with sand 
altogether in using cement as mortar for building walls, but not 
in using it as stucco for plastering the fronts of houses. Numer- 
ous experiments have convinced me of the truth of these 
maxims, which any of my readers may easily verify. In respect 
to the latter, in particular, take a small quantity of the best 
cement powder, mix it with three or four times its bulk of fine 
sand, and make it up into a ball with water, and you will find 
that instead of setting, it will either remain quite friable or 
crumble to pieces, both under water and in air. Upon the 
whole cement sets most quickly, and unites itself more power- 
fully to bricks or stones, when it is perfectly pure or unmixed 
with sand, provided only that the joints be thin, | should say 
not exceeding half an inch in thickness. For this reason, in 
forming cement into chimney-pots, copings, &c., where the 
general thickness much exceeds the above dimension, and con- 
sequently where pure cement alone would not make sound 
work, instead of frittering away its strength with sand, I would 
recommend fragments of broken tiles or gravel to be mixed 
with it, the interstices of which are such as to allow the pure 
cement which fills them sufficient body to attain a due degree 
of strength, without being quite so large as to retard its setting, 
and thereby cause weakness in the central parts of those 
spaces. 

Simplicity of Plan. 
W. H. LEEDS. 

Very far more stress than ought to be is generally laid upon 
simplicity of plan. For my own part, I very much question it 
being a merit at all, when I perceive that so far from conducing 
to any beauty it generally constitutes a defect, inasmuch as it 
excludes all variety and combination, together with contrivance. 
While it leaves nothing to the imagination, it does not present 
itself to the eye as a beauty, the entire plan not being seen at 
once; nor do I understand what particular pleasure can be 
afforded to the mind by knowing that with regard to the dis- 
tribution and form of the several rooms there is nothing more 
than what has been seen over and over again. Nay, I will not 
be quite sure that I understand what is meant by simplicity in 
such cases ; yet if it be meant that the plan is such that any 
stranger can at once comprehend every part of it by merely 
going over the building at a single time, should say that so far 
there would be very little to approve or admire; certainly no 
evidence of skill or ingenuity, and very little of either pic- 
turesque effect, contrast, or variety, because where they do not 
result almost entirely from accident, they are produced by a 
study which aims at something more than mere simplicity of 
plan. While the latter tends to make a large house seem 
smaller than it is, a certain degree of intricacy and complexity 
causes a moderate sized one to appear considerably larger, 
especially where the arrangement is such that rooms may 
present themselves unexpectedly after we suppose that we have 
gone over the whole. Still there are limits to be observed ; 
complexity ought not to be carried to perplexity, but some 


departed from, but it is always to impress the spectator with ! degree of the former greatly heightens every other merit, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE new President of the Western Association of 
Architects, which is one of the most important professional 
societies in America, is Mr. SmpNey Situ, of Omaha, 
Nebraska. Not only is his name English, but Mr. Sir is 
an Englishman, being a native of Norwich. He was a pupil 
of Messrs. BRown & Sons, architects, of that city. After 
acting as a draughtsman in London, Mr. SmirH was 
appointed clerk of works in connection with the War Office, 
and in 1861 was sent to New Zealand, where he was em- 
ployed in road making, bridge construction, erection of 
barracks, &c. After five years’ service, Mr. SMITH was 
transferred to the East. Afterwards he acted in China, 
Malta, and Corfu. Then came a turn in Ireland, where, 
among other works, he erected a large gymnasium and 
riding-school. ‘The position of civilians in connection with 
military works is always precarious. An attempt was made 
to compensate for the wasteful expenditure of the War 
Department, by making a show of economy in imposing 
sacrifices on the clerks of works. Mr. SmitH withdrew 
from the service, and wisely emigrated to America. He 
arrived in Milwaukee in 1874. Seven years afterwards he 
settled in Omaha, where he soon made a position for him- 
self. Now he is the President of the Western Association, 
which represents an immense territory, and the appointment 
is as creditable to American architects as to Mr. Smrru, for 
it shows there is no jealousy of strangers. The success which 
Mr. Smit has attained will suggest that occasionally a wider 
field may be found for practice than is afforded by England. 
But it is not every architect who is competent to enter into 
competition with Americans on their own soil. The matter- 
of-fact training which Mr. SmirH underwent is necessary, 
and it is better to seek it in building barracks and wooden 
huts in the colonies than to remain in a London office rail- 
ing against Fortune for her incomprehensible manner of 
bestowing commissions. 


It is difficult to understand the tactics pursued by the 
Union Centrale des Arts Décoratifs in regard to the pro- 
posed museum of industrial art. For years the project has 
been discussed, and from time to time announcements have 
appeared about its settlement, but now it appears that the 
museum is as far as ever from being established. In France 
it is unusual to do anything without the aid of the Govern- 
ment, and the committee of the Union followed the usual 
course in seeking official support, which was given freely, 
_It was understood that the buildings on the Quai d’Orsay, 
Paris, were to be assigned by the authorities for the museum. 
Now it is said that the Minister of Fine Arts has been 
informed that the Union has renounced all connection 
with the State. If it were only an experiment as to how 
far a society could stand alone in France, we might applaud 
the action of the Union. But what is involved is the 
utilitarian purpose of the museum, and whether the Union 
can insist, in spite of public opinion, upon placing it where 
workmen and designers are not likely to go. 


TuE latest attempt at industrial education in Dublin 
does not appear to be more successful than many others. 
It is stated that artisans will not join the classes, and 
there is not one student in the wood-carving class. But 
the directors are still sanguine about the future success of 
the school. The failure of earlier efforts to impart technical 
information is often ascribed to the governmental character 
of the administration. But the new schools are practically 
independent of South Kensington, and are home:ruled. 
They are, moreover, set up in a district where workmen are 
to be found. Everything has been done to attract students, 
but somehow the Dublin artisans continue to be oblivious 
of their own interests, They may imagine that Acts of 
Parliament can be passed which will make them educated 


without the need of poring over books or listening to 
lecturers. 


WE have several times called attention to the deficiencies 
of the accommodation in the Mitchell Library, which is 
one of the most useful institutions in Scotland. There are, 
too, other grievances besides those arising from restricted 
space. It appears, from a statement of a member of the 
Library Committee, that the building is more unhealthy 


than most public offices, which is saying much. Scarcely a 
week passes without one or more of the assistants being 
laid up, and, in order to provide for so heavy a sick list, it 
will be necessary to increase the staff. An attempt was 
made to remedy the evils by introducing a novel kind of 
ventilating apparatus. The experience of its working was 
remarkable. When not in use it was found that the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid to air in the top room. was 
34: 10,000. After four hours’ action of the machine there 
was only a reduction of five volumes, for the proportion 
was 29 : 10,000, or about five times in excess of the quantity 
that can be considered as without danger. ‘This surprising 
ventilator is to be removed, and we hope a place for it may 
be found in the approaching international exhibition. 


THE starting of the works of the Manchester Canal has 
excited French speculators to become more zealous about 
the scheme for uniting Paris with the sea by means of a 
canal. Several deputies have agreed to give it their support 
in the Chambers. A concession is sought by a company, 
and for a wonder not a word is said about a subvention. 
The shareholders will expend 118,000,000 francs and 
take all risks if they will receive a tonnage 1ate on all 
cargoes which may pass along the canal between Rouen 
and Paris. It is proposed to make the canal about one- 
and-a-half times the breadth of the Suez Canal, and 20 feet 
in depth. 


M. De Rossi continues to be successful in his explora- 
tions in Rome. The Catacomb of Priscilla has yielded an 
arcosolium having a fresco representing Curist standing 
between St. Perer and St. Paut, to whom He delivers 
the book of the New Law. The central picture shows 
ORPHEUS with his lyre—which was one of the most favoured 
subjects with the artists of the Catacombs. Elsewhere 
M. De Rossi has found remains of mosaics and tombs. 
Upon one of the tombs is a Greek inscription recording 
that AciLrus GLABRIO, having been accused of atheism and 
affiliation to the religion of Curist, was put to death by 
order of the Emperor DomiTIANn. 


THE first report of the Herkomer Art School has 
appeared. As everything in this world turns on money, 
the friends of the school are likely to begin the study of the 
report with a glance at the balance-sheet, which, however, 
only relates to six months’ work. The ordinary expenses 
of the school for that time amount to 243/. 1s. tod., which 
is not far beyond the amount received from students, which 
was 230/. 9s. 4d. But there were other expenses, such as 
costs of incorporation, transfer of premises and interest, 
through which the deficiency reaches 191/55. 42. How- 
ever, the Council hope that within two years they will be 
able to free the school from extraordinary debt, and begin 
to devote some part of the income to paying off the 
debentures. The third term of the session will start on 
April 9 and end on June 30. The fee for the three months’ 
tuition is six guineas. There is now a preliminary class, 
which is under the charge of Mr. Wenrscumipt. Eleven 
of the students of the school were exhibitors in last year’s 
Academy. 


Ir is to be regretted that the announcement of the 
Easter visit to Rome has not attracted more members of 
the Architectural Association. When it is remembered that 
the tour can be accomplished without a larger expenditure 
than 252, and that time is saved by the foresight of Mr. 
APPLETON and the committee in selecting hotels and pre- 
paring a scheme of the most profitable course to adopt in 
each town, it is difficult to understand why there should not 
be many candidates awaiting the chance of joining the 
party. Whatever style may be in vogue, there is much to 
be acquired relating to it in Italy, and as the programme 
comprises visits to Milan, Bologna, Florence, Siena, Orvieto, 
Rome, Pisa, Genoa, and places of less note, he must 
be a dull student who could come back from them without 
having attained a surprising amount of information. Mr. 
BLASHILL, who takes much interest in the Italian tours, has 
written a letter to Mr. APPLETON, in which he offers to 
meet the party on one or two evenings and explain what 
is to be seen. The best day for leaving will be Friday, 
the 23rd inst, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


50 & 51 FORE STREET, E.C. 


HESE new buildings form part of the recent meta- 
morphosis of this street, and are carried out in Port- 
land and Bath stone, with some effective panel carving by 
Mr. G. SEALE. The excavations presented some difficulties, 
as evidences of the Old Moorfields were met with. The 
architect of this building, and of the others published in 
the present number, was Mr. Detissa JosEPH, of 17 and 
18 Basinghall Street, E.C., some of whose work has already 
been illustrated in these pages. 


41, 42 & 43 GUTTER LANE, EC. 


HESE warehouses are situated a few doors north of 
Cheapside, and form part of the partial reconstruc- 
tion of Gutter Lane which has lately been going on. The 
warehouses are very amply lighted, and are designed with a 
special view to the requirements of the local trades. The 
front is in Portland and Bath stone, and was executed by 
Mr. Herripce. Mr. DELIssA JosEPH is the architect of 
these buildings. 


17 COLEMAN STREET, E.C. 


HIS large block of offices abuts on the Wool 
Exchange, and has a frontage in Portland and Bath 
stone towards Coleman Street, whilst that towards White 
Horse Yard is carried out in glazed bricks. The sur- 
roundings of the site and the negotiations with neighbours 
carried out by the architect, Mr. DerLissa JosEpH, have 
enabled him to produce a building lighted abundantly on 
four sides, and planned as shown on the sketch on the per- 
spective in an economical and convenient manner. The 
corridors throughout are paved, while the dados to corridors 
and staircase are lined with buff tiles. The whole of the 
joinery is painted in three buffs. The staircase windows 
are filled with leaded glass of simple design. The stair- 
case is of teak with square newels, and is a fine piece of 
joinery. Mr. D. F. Cooke is the building owner. 


ST. MATTHEW’S BUILDINGS, FRIDAY STREET, E.C. 


HIS block of warehouses occupies the former site of 
St. Matthew’s Church, one of WreEn’s buildings. 
There is much connected with the site of historic interest, 
which the building owner, Mr. D. F. Cooxg, has allowed 
to be set forth upon a tablet on the flank of the building, 
the inscription upon which is reproduced on the accompany- 
ing drawing. The site presented many difficulties in deal- 
ing with it without interfering with the right of light of 
adjoining properties; but the architect, Mr. DELIssa 
JosrpH, has successfully overcome these. The principal 
front is in Portland and Bath stone, while the return and 
rear fronts have been carried out in glazed bricks. 


KENSINGTON, W. 


112 HOLLAND ROAD, 


HIS is the residence of Mr. DELissa JOSEPH, architect. 
at The house has been recently partly reconstructed and 
entirely redecorated, while a very complete new sanitary 
system has been introduced. The leading idea in the 
method of decoration has been to select a distinct scheme 
for each apartment, and to carry that scheme not only 
through the wall decoration, but into such details as the 
curtains, chair coverings and table coverings. While each 
apartment is distinct in arrangement, care has been exercised 
to avoid harsh contrasts between the several parts of the 
house. ‘The hall and staircase is carried out in terra-cotta 
and white, the dining-rooms in umber and verdigris green, 
the library in fear/ grey, the drawing-rooms in canary yellow 
ahd golds, the bedrooms in pale-peacock greens. Solid 
dados and overdoors have been employed, the latter being 
of fibrous plaster. Wrought-iron work, by Messrs. STRODE, 
has been used for the gasfittings of the principal rooms. 
Plain distemper papers, supplied by Messrs. CHAPPELL & 
PayNE, giving the appearance of a flatted wall surface, have 
been used throughout the house, while some of the dados 
have been carried out in paintwork and others in stamped 
Japanese paper. The general contractor was Mr. A. W. 
Hammonp, of Poplar, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE tenth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. John Slater, B.A., president, in the 
chair. The visit to St. Ermin’s Mansions, Caxton Street, 
Westminster, Mr. E. T. Hall, architect, was announced for 
Saturday, March ro; and also that a visit would on Saturday, 
March 17, be paid to the Hall of the Cutlers’ Company, Mr. 
Taylor Smith, architect. ° 
Mr. F. M. SIMPSON read a paper entitled 


Old House Work. 


Mr. Simpson said :—In setting out in search of old houses, 
in England at least, one finds few, especially town houses, of 
an earlier date than the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. On the Continent it is different. The great cities of 
the Hanseatic League, for instance, still remain, and some, 
architecturally at least, almost unchanged. An old city like 
Bruges tells the history of house architecture by itself. When 
Bruges declined Antwerp took “its place, and besides these two 
there are many others—Ypres, Ghent, Louvain, Malines, &c.— 
sleepy towns they are called, but how full of life and interest to 
the student. This is the land of brick, and from these houses 
our own Queen Anne—I mean the old genuine one—sprung. 
In Normandy and Brittany we find the wood-and-plaster work 
in perfection, the best examples being of the fifteenth century. 
One of the finest is in La Grande Rue at Morlaix, but all the 
towns in these provinces—Rouen, Lisieux, Dinan, &c.—are full 
of grand old timber houses, more ornamental than most of the 
remains to be found in England, which is perhaps owing to the 
fact that the work is earlier. When we ffnd early work in 
England, as at Lavenham in Suffolk, it is nearly as rich. 

In other parts of France—on the Loire, for instance—the 
stonework of the time of Francois I. is the attraction. Take, as 
an instance, the bijou town-hall at Beaugency, and wherever 
we go through the picturesque gabled streets of Germany, or 
under the lovely coloured facades of Italy, we find old work 
everywhere, and everywhere good. But it is with England 
especially that we must content ourselves to-night. 

Here, as I said before, the earlier work has to a great 
extent been swept away, partly by fire, partly by the march of 
modern improvement—to be printed with the usual query. There 
is the Jews’ House at Lincoln, withits old Norman window and 
doorway, and one occasionally, too, comes across fragments of 
early Gothic work in houses altered in later dates. The oldest 
small country-house I know is Little Wenham Hall, in Suffolk, 
of the middle of the thirteenth century. The hall is on the 
first floor, the whole length of the building, with the chapel 
opening out at the end on one side ; there are cellars or rooms 
below, anda room above. I think we gain the best idea of 
what thirteenth and fourteenth century domestic Gothic was 
like from some of the monastic remains in England. But 
although these are few and in ruins, enough remains to show 
that they are very unlike, particularly in principle, most of 
the buildings of the present time erected with the details, I 
cannot say in the style, of these two centuries. The old men 
knew the limits of Gothic as well as they understood its beauties. 
Even using lead lights and casements, as they did, the windows 
of their living-rooms are more often than not square-headed. 
Sometimes in England, and frequently in Belgium, the windows 
have traceried heads, but the opening itself is square, as the 
tracery is sunk, not pierced through. In fifteenth-century work 
one certainly oftener finds the windows pierced with cusps, or the 
head four-centred ; but as the iron casement, the only portion 
that opened, always stopped at the springing, the effect is satis- 
factory. Of this century we have many more examples than 
of the preceding ones; in Somersetshire, especially, they 
abound, but the most charming specimen (it deserves a glass 
case) probably in England of this date. is Great Chalteld 
Manor House, in Wiltshire. 

It is not, however, until we get well through the sixteenth 
into the seventeenth century that we come across numerous 
examples of old houses in England. But then we find them 
everywhere, and find them in perfection, fit to compare with 
the buildings in-any other country in the world. They are of no 
“ style,” as we understand the word now ; the seventeenth-cen- 
tury workman thought for himself, he was not bound by any 
rules nor fettered by any one style; he had, to a great extent, 
shaken off the Gothic yoke, and had not yet placed his neck in 
the Classic noose. The old traditions had been upset, but not 
entirely swept away ; the workman still clung to them, although 
he allowed himself to take liberties with them. 

It took more than a century to really change the style in 
England, and even then in many outlying districts it practically 
remained unchanged. 

Now let us go back a bit and trace quickly the rise of the 
Renaissance in England. It was first introduced here by 
foreigners, and the work was foreign. Torregiano, the Italian, 
designed Henry VII.’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, and Hans 
Holbein painted the ceiling in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, 
in1540. There is some early Renaissance work in Winchester 
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Cathedral, and also in the church of St. Cross close by. At 
Christchurch, Hampshire, there are two chantries which have 
Renaissance detail mixed with Gothic, and one is dated 1529. 
There is another chantry in the same aisle as this last, the 
south, dated 1525, which is Gothic throughout without a trace 
of the Renaissance. Now, this is particularly interesting as 
tending to show when this Classic work was being introduced 
in England. It was at first totally different from the work done 
afterwards in Elizabeth’s reign: as a rule, all early Classic in 
England is termed Elizabethan or Jacobean —there is as great 
a difference between this early work (which one can call 
Renaissance) and Elizabethan as there is between Elizabethan 
and Gothic. 

It extends, roughly speaking, from 1520 to 1560; then it 
died, and Elizabethan took its place. Sutton Court in Surrey, 
Layer Marney in Essex (perhaps the earliest example of all), 
and Athelhampton in Dorset, are a few good examples. It was 
designed and executed entirely by foreign workmen. These 
men undoubtedly often worked on one part of a building whilst 
the English workmen were erecting another. One sees this at 
Hengrave Hall in Suffolk, at Layer Marney, and in most of 
the buildings erected at this time. I can imagine there were 
many quarrels among them, and the English cudgel must often 
have been opposed to the Italian knife. Neither learned much 
from the other; each was content to keep to his own groove. 
These foreigners were probably introduced by Henry VIII, 
after his famous meeting with Francois I. at what has been 
called the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Henry must have seen 
and admired the buildings being then erected in France. The 
crest of Francois I., the salamander, is carved on some of the 
finest chdteaux there—Blois, Chambord, &c. Henry imported 
the workmen, who, of course, were Roman Catholics. Here 
they remained for the next two reigns, as under Edward VI. 
there was religious toleration, and Mary herself was a Papist ; 
but when she died in 1558, and good Queen Bess, who hated 
Papists as she hated pretty women, came to the throne, the 
workmen vanished. It became too hot for them. They went, 
but some of the seed they had sown remained. They had not 
succeeded in educating the mass of the people, it is true, but 
partly owing to their work here, and partly to the in- 
creasing facilities for visiting foreign parts and studying 
the new style there in vogue, a new school of artists 
was springing up in England, a school at the head of 
which was John Thorpe. Thorpe did not design in the 
Italian or French style, as these men had done. He took 
the Renaissance detail, it is true, but translated it into English, 
and really succeeded in producing a new style—a style which, 
though taken from the same source as French and German 
work, differs essentially from both. The later-day purists 
ridiculed it, and called it “ King Jamie’s Gothic” ; they said it 
was a “bastard” style. I do not object strongly to the term, as 
“bastard” often means “natural.” It was a natural style, and 
I only wish we had one half as good now. In it the work 
designed by the architect, or executed by the master workman 
and his trained men, differs very much from that erected by the 
local workmen alone. Both revelled in the stone-mullioned 
windows, the sharp-pitched gables, and generally picturesque 
and irregular outline; but while the architect introduced his 
Classic details, his cornices, friezes, architraves, and made his 
doorways semicircular or square-headed, the workman stuck to 
the simple hood: mould or string, and his doorways retained 
the old four-centred form, the only difference being that the 
long struck curves of the Gothic four-centred arch are in these 
instances not curves at all, but straight lines. All through the 
seventeenth and most of the eighteenth centuries we find the 
old Gothic feeling and traditions still evident in the work, and 
particularly when farthest away from London and the other 
large centres. 

These Gothic traditions which had lingered in England so 
long were, strange irony of fate, finally swept away, together 
with all other traditions, by the great Gothic revival itself. The 
architects then turned their attention from the principles to the 
details ; if these were correct the building was a work of art. 
It seems to me there is more real Gothic feeling in one of 
these seventeenth-century cottages than in all the ‘“ Modern 
Gothic” houses of thirty or forty years ago put together. 

The difference in the work executed by skilled and unskilled 
workmen, as mentioned before, is often to be noticed in the 
same building. I am speaking now of the seventeenth-century 
work. This is a different thing altogether from the differences 
to be found in the sixteenth-century work, when part of the 
building was executed by Italian and part by English workmen. 
In the Free School and Almshouses at Corsham, in Wilts, for 
example, erected in 1668, the porch and the little pediment at 
the side have Classic details. The woodwork of the chapel is 
of the best Carolean type, as we see work of that time at big 
centres, such as London, Oxford, &c., but the rest of the build- 
ing, the windows, doorways and doors, the staircase, and other 
internal fittings are quite different in style, and evidently the 
work of the local men alone. On the outside the strings do not 
range or mitre with the porch cornices, and the whole porch, 


which is of ashlar, looks as though it were an after addition. That 
such was not the case, however, we may be certain. There are 
too many instances all over the country of a similar nature. Did 
the artist who designed this work send a rough sketch elevation 
of the main blocks, leaving it to the workmen to work out, but 
supplying more detailed drawings, or sending down skilled 
men, for what he intended to be the features of the house? 
We know that full-sized details as a rule were not supplied. 
Sir Christopher Wren. apologised for offering to send them. 
Writing to the authorities of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
explanation of the plans submitted by him for the new library, 
he says, “I suppose you have good masons ; however, I would 
willingly take a further pains to give all the mouldings in great. 
We are scrupulous in small matters ; and, you must pardon us, 
the architects are as great pedants as critics or heralds.” It 
is this pedantry in detail that has been the bane of house-archi- 
tecture in England. House work flourished most when the 
architect could in a great measure leave the details to the work- 
men. Compare this seventeenth-century work with the build- 
ings of the following century. The latter, though sound and 
good, are in comparison lifeless and uninteresting. He could 
then afford to concentrate his attention on the building as a 
whole, on the massing and general effects, and merely super- 
vise the detailing. Nowadays, if an architect wishes his work 
to look well, a full-sized detail has to be supplied for everything. 
The English workman has utterly lost all notion of what good 
detail is. It is not his fault. He is naturally conservative, but 
what with Gothic revivals and Greek revivals, importations 
from Italy and wholesale cribbings from France and Germany, 
what little vernacular taste he ever possessed has entirely dis- 
appeared. : 

It is easy to tell by the work in the smaller buildings 
whether an architect or skilled workman had been employed in 
more important work in the neighbourhood. The work is more 
refined, and looks later in date. Take, for example, John 
Thorpe in Northamptonshire. There he designed Kirby, of 
which he records that he “layd ye firste stone in 1570.” I 
think the most beautiful ruins in England, Rushton, with its 
curious triangular lodge ; Lyveden New Bield, probably never 
finished ; Holdenby, Apethorpe, &c. It is to his influence that 
the smaller buildings in the country are so excellent in detail. 
The Northamptonshire chimneys are noted. The flues are 
built with large stones, and there is a cavity 2 inches or 3 inches 
wide between each, which reaches from water-tabling to 
underneath the architrave, frieze, and cornice, which bind 
them altogether at the top. You find the same principle, of 
course, elsewhere ; but I never saw it so frequently as here. 
In the Lyveden Old Bield, probably a work of Thorpe’s, as it 
belonged to Sir T. Tresham, for whom Thorpe designed the 
New Bield, there is a fine old staircase and fireplace. The 
former seems to have been a favourite. Mr. Gotch, in his 
book on the buildings of Sir Thomas Tresham, says :-—“ At 
Pilton, one of the seats of the Newton Treshams, four miles off, 
the staircase is almost the same in detail as this in the Old 
Bield, but not so spacious and imposing. At Brigstock Manor 
House, too, the staircase is very similar, but not so good; at 
Farming Woods the staircase, as well as many other parts, is 
an imitation of the work at Lyveden.” There is another 
example, also bearing a strong resemblance, in the old Talbot 
Inn at Oundle. The fireplace here is also similar to one at 
Lyveden, and on the outside of the building are the projecting, 
flat, uncarved lozenges of stone, so numerous on the New Bield, 
and found also at Rothwell or Rowell Market Place, another 
work of Thorpe. The local tradition about this old inn is 
curious, but I am afraid as little to be believed as most local 
traditions, especially architectural ones. It is that not only 
the internal fittings, but also the very stones of which it is 
built, were brought from the Castle of Fotheringay when it 
was dismantled by order of James I., in consequence of its 
having been his mother’s prison and place of execution. But 
Iam afraid it is a weakness in these parts—this attributing 
everything to Fotheringay. The fine old brass lectern in 
Oundle Church came from Fotheringay, the stalis in Tansor 
Church from Fotheringay, and if you meet a parson and his 
church possesses any one thing of interest, “It came from 
Fotheringay.” 

Of the many lessons to be learned from the study of these 
old houses, I think the most important is that true picturesque- 
ness lies in simplicity. In these buildings there are no dodges, 
no medley of architectural “bits,” no striving after effect ; 
everything is perfectly simple, and yet I have never seen any- 
thing more delightfully picturesque in my life. Take the old 
almshouses at Corsham: whichever side you look at them 
they are simplicity itself, but I do not know which elevation is 
the most charming. The ornament is massed as it ought to be: 
over the entrance-door is one place, in the centre of the long 
elevation the other ; there are no bands of ornamental terra- 
cotta wandering round the building, and more dabbled about 
in the gables and elsewhere “to prevent the design looking 
commonplace.” Here the chief ornament is shadow—the 
cheapest and most effective ornament of all, In all old build- 
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ings, whether plain or elaborate, a certain keynote is struck at 
the beginning, and that is sustained throughout. The building 
is to be plain; there is the one rich spot which enforces that 
plainness—the bow window in many an old German house, for 
example. It is to be rich, and rich we see it, as at Little 
Morton Hall in Cheshire, loaded with detail, bursting, as it 
were, with extravagance ; but the high note is kept up through- 
out, and the effect is harmonious. The jerry-builder delights 
in meaningless ornament ; it is the one thing in particular that 
stamps his work. One ought never to feel in looking at a 
building that the ornament could just as well have been left 
out ; if one does, one may be sure it has no business there. 

The picturesqueness, too, of many an old building is often 
owing to the fact that it was built at different times, and con- 
sequently in different styles. It is to a great extent the result 
of accident. It affords us a proof, however (if proof be needed), 
that styles can be blended, and blended so as to essentially 
produce picturesque effect, but it requires skilful handling — 
there is a danger of overdoing it; the effort may be too 
apparent, and then the result aimed at is lost. Old buildings 
in the country were generally low and long, so as not to inter- 
fere with the landscape, with outbuildings clustering round 
them which gave scale to the main block. No doubt partly 
the reason why they always harmonise so well with their sur- 
roundings is that these surroundings have grown up round 
them. Modern work is severely handicapped. A new house 
has too often to be built on a bare field. If one can persuade 
one’s client that the first thing to do before commencing to 
build is to lay out the ground, plant trees, &c., it is astonishing 
what a difference it will make by the time the building is ready 
for occupation. Another reason is that the ground round 
old houses was laid out well, laid out so as to improve the 
appearance of the house. ©ur gardens are too often laid out 
by a gardener, who cares little about the house and revels in 
winding walks and irregular-shaped beds, placed anyhow ona 
sloping lawn. It was not so the old gardens were designed, 
and it is astonishing how many people who admire sincerely 
the appearance of these so-called “ Dutch” gardens would be 
the last to think of following them on their own grounds. Our 
country-houses are often too high—one may learn much from 
a farmhouse—and although it may be cheaper to build so, 
instead of spreading the same accommodation over a larger 
area of ground, the effect is not so happy. As the frst prin- 
ciple for a country-house is that it must not clash, but be in 
harmony with its surroundings—that it must not kill the land- 
scape, but form part of it—so the same ought to be in town- 
houses. But do we find itso? Do modern houses, as a rule, 
harmonise with one another in London? Old ones did. They 
might be in different materials, of different heights, and of 
different dates and styles, but the effect is always good. One 
sees instances of this in all Continental towns, and in some 
streets of our own, Chester, Exeter, Bristol, &c. 

But we seem to have almost lost the art of erecting build- 
ings that will harmonise one with another, except where, as at 
Kensington, all the houses in a street are designed by one 
architect. The feeling nowadays seems to be when one has to 
prepare plans for new work, “On the right is a building 
designed by my old friend A; on the left is the work of my 
intimate acquaintance B ; now what can I put up between them 
that will utterly kill both of them?” It was not so the old men 
reasoned ; you can see it in their work. As Mr. E. F. C. 
Clarke said in a paper a little time ago, “ The buildings of old 
were content to rest quietly on their dignity, and to leave other 
buildings alone. Our facades vie with each other, shout and 
jeer at each other across the streets, and why?” That, I think, 
is a perfectly true description of much of our modern street 
architecture. How different is the appearance of old houses as 
they lean forward, storey projecting beyond storey, and, as it 
were, bowing to one another with old-fashioned grace. I think 
terra-cotta is in a great measure the reason for this want of 
harmony ; stone harmonises with brick, brick with wood and 
plaster, but terra-cotta—it may be only because the colour is 
often not quite good—seems antagonistic to all. 

The introduction of sash-windows must naturally have 
effected a great revolution in house architecture. They were 
imported into England about Charles II.’s reign, and were in 
general use here at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. In many buildings of this date, although they were 
used for the principal rooms, the old lead lights and casements 
fixed in wood mullions and jambs were still retained in the 
servants’ portion, in the outbuildings and stables, and the con- 
trast is pleasing. 

In modern work the sashes are too often built in from the 
inside, behind a reveal formed by the brickwork. In old work 
this was never done ; the sashes were put in from the outside, 
either without a reveal or what is in similar cases done now, the 
reveal formed inside behind them. 

The full width of the frame, 4 inches or § inches, conse- 
quently showed inside the red brick opening, and was painted 
white ; all that shows in the modern way is a bead and that is 
generally black. The panes too were small, and the sash-bars 


heavy—over 1 inch wide. The frames were brought nearly 
flush with the face of the brickwork ; nowadays, in London, at 
all events, one has to set them back at least 4} inches. This 
being obliged to set back all woodwork these few inches is 
simply tantalising. Some windows brought forward flush, and 
others set back as far as possible to get deep shadows and give 
an appearance of strength, will give colour and variety to the 
design ; but one is debarred from doing this by this ridiculous 
44-inch restriction. Modern windows are often made too large : 
for breadth of effect externally there is nothing like wall space 
in your elevations ; but as they are swaddled up with curtains 
at the sides and the venetian blind hangs down a foot or two at 
the top—generally crooked—the light they give is none too 
much. 

The windows, too, were always kept higher from the floor 
than they are generally made now ; 3 feet 6 inches is a common 
distance from floor to glass line, modern ones are often under 
2 feet, ‘in order to look out,” and the panes are made large 
and the sash-bars thin, also “in order to look out,” and then on 
cold wet days, when obliged to keep indoors, do they look out ? 
No, they sit round the fire to try and get out of the way of the 
draught. 

I think the feature of these eighteenth-century houses is the 
doorway. What a wealth of design there is in the old ones in 
London alone! 

I think the reason why old buildings are so successful is 
that they are always based on true principles. Materials are 
used not for show or effect, but because in each particular 
position they are the best for that position. The stone or brick 
plinth we feel is best under the half-timber ,;work above, or if 
the entire ground storey be of the harder materials, and the 
upper portions projecting and overhanging, the plaster, half- 
timber, or tile hung-face seems the most natural construction to 
everybody. But half-timber work merely stuck into the gables 
to “relieve the monotony” of an otherwise stone-built house 
seems to me out of place. In old work there is no lugging in 
of a bit of detail because it is pretty, or rather looked pretty in 
its original position where it had some meaning. The con- 
struction is shown wherever it can be shown ; tall walls are not 
carried on plate-glass windows or on arches which must fall if 
it were not for the iron girder behind them. As I said before, 
the buildings are good and picturesque, because they are 
simple and truthful. The fewer materials you use in an eleva- 
tion as a rule the more successful will be the design. Use the 
materials of the country in which you are working. A man 
must be narrow-minded, indeed, who thinks that houses to be 
“ artistic” must be built in certain materials. Red brick and 
tiles are charming in their place. Kent, Sussex, and Surrey 
have many examples of the mixture of these two, and red brick 
looks well alone, or with ornamental plasterwork as we see it in 
the Eastern counties. 

I have said nothing about the planning of old houses 
because I felt if I once began it would be difficult to know 
where to stop. The old plans are very useful in one way, 
showing how architectural effects, some grand, some pictur- 
esque, may be obtained, but they are not of much service to us 
as regards modern requirements. It is, of course, the most 
essential point in a house to be lived in that the plan must be 
a good one, and a good plan is as much a work of art as a fine 
elevation. 

There is one marked difference between old plans and many 
modern ones, and that is the size of the hall. Even in the 
eighteenth century, when life was not so very different from 
what it is now, the hall was always a feature; in a London 
house of 30 feet or under frontage, half was often given up to 
the entrance-hall. In the country entrance and staircase halls 
were generally combined. Personally, I prefer the staircase by 
itself. Placed in the hall, it destroys its use as a room, but, 
no doubt, very fine effects were obtained in old houses by com- 
bining the two. 

I should like to say a few words before concluding about the 
chance of getting, not a new, for that is impossible, but a 
recognised vernacular style for house work, a style that shall 
be not founded on the detail of any one century, but conceived 
in the spirit of all. The one desire now is to produce some- 
thing new and original, but how can this be done? We cannot 
evolve something out of nothing—that has never yet been done 
either in art or nature, and never will be. What does Sir 
Joshua Reynolds say? “The more extensive your acquaint- 
ance is with the works of those who have excelled, the more 
extensive will be your powers of invention, and, what may 
appear still more like a paradox, the more original will be your 
conceptions.” Let us, therefore, turn to the old work, study it 
carefully, and master its principles. It is no good merely 
making pretty sketches of it ; the foot-rule must be used quite 
as muchas the pencil. A figured dimension on your drawing 
will be of more value to you afterwards than a prettily- 
sketched tree, and some measured details better than a whole 
group of shrubs. Turn the building inside out, grasp the feeling 
of the work, and find out why it looks so well; rough out the 
plan, a most important thing, and, not content with that, 
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imagine a new one better suited to our requirements and 
present-day conditions. The principles of old work once 
mastered, it does not matter what detail you use, so long as 
you take that which is most natural and best suited to the 
requirements. If you think Gothic detail can be made to work 
in satisfactorily with plate-glass and sash windows, then use 
Gothic. Personally, | think it cannot; but that every man 
must settle for himself. Earlier in my paper I referred to the 
rise of the Renaissance in England. I did so particularly 
because I think we are now in much the same position as the 
seventeenth-century artists were then. They had two great 
styles to choose from; they might have taken either, they 
might have stuck to the old Gothic (some conservatives did 
hark back to it again and again from time to time), or they 
might have copied the still older, but now presented in a new 
garb, Renaissance or Classic. But they did neither: they felt 
that the detail so well suited to the sunny atmosphere of Italy 
was here weak, and so they blended it with what was good in 
the Gothic, the strength and breadth necessary for our northern 
climate, and, as I said before, practically created a new style. 
Are we so far inferior to the seventeenth-century men that we 
cannot do as they did? Are our advantages less, our oppor- 
tunities for study fewer? Could they travel about easier than 
we can? Had they more illustrated books? Did they possess 
museums superior to ours? No,no! Every advantage is on our 
side ; every result worth having is on theirs. They created a new 
style : we have only, so far, played with an oldone. We took a 
staid-looking old lady, stripped off her almost quaker dress, 
clothed her in new and wonderful garments, smothered her 
with ribbons, laces, high-heeled shoes, wonderful head-gear, 
and other absurdities, and called her Queen Anne. Is Queen 
Anne dead. I hope so, sincerely. Little, I expect, did the 
men who started it, Mr. Philip Webb, Mr. Bodley, Mr. Norman 
Shaw—the John Thorpe of the nineteenth century—little, I say, 
did they expect into what vagaries it was going to run. It is 
the way always when a strong reaction sets in, people rush 
into eccentricities ; but we have had time to cool down now, 
Every day and in every building we see house work improving, 
and the future looks bright indeed. We have only to try and 
work as the seventeenth-century men worked, to study not their 
buildings so much—who would read a translation when he was 
able to understand the original ?—as the work they studied ; the 
self-same buildings the study of which enabled Thorpe, Smyth- 
son, Inigo Jones to produce their masterpieces. Our advan- 
tages, in many ways, are so superior to theirs, that our work, 
in feeling and refinement at least, ought to excel theirs. Let 
us, therefore, go to the fountain-head and study tke work there ; 
do not import it crudely, as is sometimes done, but side by side 
with this study also the English examples, to see how in the old 
days this work was translated into English. The painter 
studies both from the antique and the life, so that his figures 
may be beautiful. The old buildings are our antique—modern 
_ requirements our life. If we can only satisfactorily blend these 
two, I think there is every chance of our possessing what | 
hope we all desire, if not a new, at all events a true and recog- 
nised, vernacular style for new house work. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Simpson for his paper. He said he thought that the study of 
buildings erected by leading architects of the present time 
would be a most profitable one, and should be more encouraged 
than it had been. i 

Mr. A. B. MITCHELL seconded the vote of thanks. He 
said he wished Mr. Simpson had gone further into the historical 
development of planning. He had mentioned the Jews’ House 
at Lincoln, and the small thirteenth-century country house, Little 
Wenham Hall, in Suffolk, and then jumped to the sixteenth 
century. It would have been interesting to trace the develop- 
ment of the plan of the houses of the thirteenth-century form, 
from the hall, used as the one abode by day and night, and 
show whether there was a gradual increase in the number of 
rooms. Such increase would be considered due to the 
increasing refinements in the mode of life. He did not agree 
with Mr, Simpson that John Thorpe exercised the largest 
influence on the Renaissance movement. Henry VIII. 
brought over from France quite as great a man in John 
of Padua, and had done so, no doubt, because he recog- 
nised that the French under Francis I. were in advance 
of the English. A time of peace with increased prosperity 
also exercised much influence on building. Oxborough Hall, 
Norfolk, belonging to the Bedingfeld family, an example of a 
fortified manor-house, was built in 1480 as a castle of defence, 
and was surrounded by a moat. Twenty years later the old 
gate-house was built. This had machicolated parapets, but 
shortly after an oriel window was thrown out, showing that 
defensive construction was no longer needed. At Layer 

Marney, Essex, the machicolations were simply ornamental 
features. 

_ Mr. H. W. PRATT, alluding to the charming effect gained 
in old houses by breadth of treatment, said it was incompatible 
with building regulations, which tied down builders in the 
provinces as well as Londoners. How, for instance, could 


breadth of roof surface be got where party walls had to be 
carried through the roof? Old windows were, as Mr. Simpson 
said, higher from the floor of the room than was usual, But 
people now required to be able to see out of the window from 
every part of the room. ‘This lengthened the windows, but the 
extra height of rooms nowadays also lengthened them. The 
old doors, too, were lower, and the openings wider, and con- 
sequently contributed greatly to effect. He did not think any 
good result would come from trying to mix various styles. 
Mr. Simpson had pleaded for the use of local materials. They 
could not, however, limit themselves absolutely to local 
materials. Some he would be sorry to use at all. The use of 
materials was no doubt a help to style. In concluding, Mr. 
Pratt said that the buildings erected by architects in the 
present day would, in the future, be as interesting as any of the 
olden work. Of course only good buildings would survive. 
The weather-worn appearance and the charming touches of 
colour produced by age could not fail to make picturesque 
buildings. 

Mr. Hooper said that if the Building Act produced 
problems, they should try to solve them just as the architects of 
old overcame their difficulties. He thought the difficulty of the 
windows might be got over, and an appearance of breadth 
given them. It was all important, especially in London, to 
have large windows. Light could be blocked out, if necessary, 
but no increase of light could be got out of a small window. 
Mr. Hooper finished by referring to Flemish influences 
noticeable in the Eastern counties. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES said that Mr. Simpson had intended 
one principle to be laid to heart, that they should become 
imbued with the spirit of the old builders, and that true 
picturesqueness was to be found in simplicity. 

Mr. FARROW alluded to John of Padua, and remarked of 
Longleat that it might be imagined to have been transported 
from the banks of the Loire, being quite different from the 
character of the later Elizabethan buildings. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that they would probably find 
the most interest in country-houses. The Bicycle Club threw 
open to them, as students, greater opportunities than ever for 
seeing old English work, and some of the most interesting of 
that work would be found on the old coach routes. One of the 
most interesting Renaissance churches, the President said, was 
St. John’s Church, Leeds. It contained a_ most perfect 
Jacobean screen. In regard of materials, he said he was about 
to build a house of plaster and stone dash, a mode of con- 
struction examples of which might be found in parts of Essex. 
The walls were warmer than brick, though only 6 inches thick. 

The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation. 

Mr. StmpSoN, in his reply, said that in vol. i. of Messrs. 
Parker & Turner’s architecture, plans of old houses up to the end 
of the fifteenth century were to be found. 


MR. R. HERDMAN’S LAST ADDRESS. 


HE address which the late Mr. Robert Herdman, R.S.A., 

had prepared for delivery to the students of the Edinburgh 
School of Art has been published. It appears that the com- 
position of the address was one of the last acts of his life, and, 
Pyne a pathetic interest will always be attached to the 
words. 

Mr. Herdman begins by speaking of the futility of making 
definite words speak anything but the most partial truth about 
art— art which baffles definition, and which, in its various 
functions, ranges from the humblest realism to the loftiest and 
most spiritual idealism.” He goes on to say: “I need hardly 
tell you that you must make yourselves artists, if you are ever 
to deserve the name, and neither good counsel nor the want of 
it will have much to say in the matter. There may be other 
careers in which outside influence and help could put you on 
your professional feet and keep you there respectably through 
life ; happily no such thing is possible in art. One fact I may 
be permitted to mention as perhaps my best excuse for 
standing here to-day, viz., that I ought at least to have such 
sympathy with you as a similar experience gives, for I am an 
old—alas ! getting to be a very old—student of the Board, and 
worked in the school in the days when it was the School of 
Design. At the time when I entered the higher art depart- 
ment was under the management of Mr. John Ballantyne, and 
when I left we had as our master one whom his pupils can 
never think of but with respect and affection—Ropert Scott 
Lauder.” 

Having stated that the questions for students were :— 
“What is most likely to promote your success in art, and to 
enable you to realise as fully as may be the promise of your 
student days? And how may you best secure yourselves 
against failure when you enter on professional life, and are 
thrown, as you must all ere long be, on your own resources?” 
he says :—* Assuming that you are gifted with a good natural 
faculty, and with an aptitude for the acquirement of technical 
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skill, I would specify as of prime importance the cultivation of 
an intelligent enthusiasm. Unless you possess this in some 
degree, you had better not be artists, for the want of it is well 
nigh fatal. You will understand that by this expression, ‘ in- 
telligent enthusiasm,’ I mean much more than the light-hearted 
hopeful spirit that belongs to a happy temperament. The 
enthusiasm which I mean rises from the deeper ground of 
character ; it springs from inborn sympathy with life and 
nature, and is fed and invigorated by continual increase of 
knowledge. This sympathy is, I say, the artist’s mysterious 
inborn possession ; the knowledge which will give it force and 
fruitful result is to be of our own getting. And if you ask, 
How are we to make use of this enthusiasm? if it be so valu- 
ble, how shall we consciously turn it to most account? I must 
speak briefly and generally, and I would reply in a word—by 
translating it as thoroughly as possible from the region of 
mere feeling into that of actual work ; by making it the motive 
power, so to speak, of your daily labour. For unless you do 
this it will pass into the dream of dilettantism, and will wither 
into profitless phantasy. Thus, if you are to be a landscape 
painter, this enthusiasm should mean that you have not only a 
general delight in the phenomena of nature, but that it ought to 
be constantly leading you into a closer intimacy with, anda 
more ardent study of, those particular aspects of nature to 
which you are most readily drawn. If you are a figure painter, 
you will delight to watch the life around you. Wherever 
you may chance to be—in your homes, in the streets—you will 
be engaged in a continual course of study, and every counten- 
ance and every hand you look at will be your teachers. It is 
by this enthusiasm that we get below the surface of things; for 
it is only what we really like that we shall care to search into 
and shall best understand. It will open your eyes so that you 
shall see wonders in common things. It will determine for 
you your true sphere in art, and will discover for you by its 
natural promptings where your strength lies. This spirit of 
joyful loving energy, the basis of the artist’s life, is that which 
underlies all the faculties, and urges them to their finest exer- 
cise. You will do well to enrich your minds now if you would 
be well equipped for your afterwork, and would provide whole- 
some food for your imagination. It has been said that culture 
weakens originality ; but depend upon it that if your originality 
have any productive power in it, culture will enlarge its scope 
and increase that power. Therefore do not be afraid to reflect, 
and read, and study as far as may be reasonably in your 
power. It is not necessary that an artist should read much ; 
but it is important that what he reads should be the best of its 
kind, and what he has a natural relish for. Most of us, I 
believe, are touched sympathetically by poetry, and music, and 
the-drama, and there is no doubt that these may be all very 
helpful by refining the taste and widening the sensibilities, as 
well as by refreshing and entertaining us at times when we need 
such entertainment. It will be well if you can follow Goethe’s 
recommendation, and see a good picture, hear some good 
music, and read some good poetry every day. We must be 
habitually watching, and so keeping large our sympathy 
with every kind of nature and every phase of life. In 
this way we may create for ourselves a faculty of seeing 
clearly, and a strength of feeling rightly, which will be 
invaluable as artistic character. Culture of this kind, 
such as the student may in great measure provide for himself, 
is much wanted, and until it is more general among us our art 
will not possess the influence which it ought to possess. It isa 
mistake for us to suppose that ‘subject’ in art is of no import- 
ance, and that what is called the esthetic sensuous charm of 
art is everything. No one, indeed, with any genuine painter’s 
instinct will think slightingly of this sensuous charm, for the 
pursuit of it is but too often the ground of our rapture or despair. 
There are times when we feel it to be the all-sufficient element 
and end of art—when the mysterious beauty which resides in 
quality of tone and in the subtle harmonies of tender colour 
seem to be what we have to strive after, and nothing more. We 
feel as if we could not, and would not if we could, free ourselves 
from its enchantment. Well, let us continue to cherish an in- 
creasing love for this subtle and indescribable quality ; let us 
study it in nature; let us strive to reproduce it in art ; let our 
eye become more fastidiously delicate, and our hearts more 
tenderly susceptible to its influence ; but let us not believe that 
in it alone is to be found the ultimate virtue and highest good 
of art, but let us try to combine with it some clear, thoughtful 
intention, the interest of a pathetic incident, a well-considered 
scene from the bright comedy or the solemn tragedy of our 
human life. Unless we are willing that our work should be 
deprived of much of its value, ‘subject’ must continue to have 
the consideration which it has ever had in the best times of art, 
and with the best artists. Do not trouble yourself as to 
what is likely to please and to catch the popular taste. 
Get into harmony, if you can, with the spirit of the time, 
and then what you express from your own heart will be 
the right and acceptable thing. Coming to more technical 
matters, I ask myself in what department of practical art 
are you most likely to come short, for the practical is our busi- 


ness, and the one thing the painter, whatever be his other gifts, 
must be able to do is to paint ; and I feel that it will still be in 
that quarter where our Scottish art is always apt to ke weak, 
viz., in drawing and composition. It has been told us a thou- 
sand times, and I tell you it once more, that you cannot have 
great art without great design ; you may have clever art, and 
popular art, but not great art. Therefore, cultivate sound 
drawing on a large scale, and aim at simple, strong composi- 
tion ; and do not wait till your so-called student days are past 
before you begin composing ; you cannot .begin it too early. 
Put yourselves, your heart, and your energy into your work ; 
and though neither the process nor the result will be always 
exhilarating—for hope and despair are the spirits that alter- 
nately possess the artist—yet in your struggle towards a higher 
level of art life, both as to feeling and power of expression, 
with the experience of yesterday aiding the endeavours of to- 
diy, and stimulating to the renewed effort of to-morrow, you 
will find your richest satisfaction. Do not fail to reverence the 
great past. We still recognise as the most art-inspired of all 
lands and all periods the Greece and Italy of long-past days ; 
and I believe that the further you advance the more clearly will 
you see that the world has known no art like that of Greek 
sculpture and Venetian painting. Is it hopeless, it is sometimes 
asked, to look for art of such quality again? It certainly seems 
hopeless at the present time. But we must remember that 
the finest art outcome of a new epoch will never be merely a 
reproduction of an earlier phase of art, for the art of each age 
must bear the distinguishing impress of that age. I fear, 
however, that the social conditions under which we lead our 
lives are not favourable to the accomplishment of great art. 
Perhaps when we artists are more single-hedrted, and content 
to live more for the simple genuine enjoyment of our art, and 
when society around us-—the world of influence and of wealth— 
shall see that the art of their country is worth their serious 
concern—not merely a pastime to be taken up and thrown 
aside according as times may be a little better or a little 
worse, but something which might interfuse through the 
various life of the nation, high and low, a certain sweetening, 
uplifting influence, not at present to be got otherwise—when 
that day comes, then will be the day of true art education. 
The community that is indifferent about art is uneducated in 
the crowning branch of education, and is taking a very sure 
means of remaining spiritually impoverished. I have alluded 
to Greek sculpture and Italian painting ; let me add that here 
in Edinburgh—in the Statue Gallery and National Gallery, 
though much less representative than they ought to be—there 
are opportunities of education and sources of refined pleasure 
which I fear are not adequately appreciated. There never was 
a time when art was so free and fearless, so full of restless 
vitality, as at present. Be as strong in your individuality as 
you can be, but let it be a cultured individuality ; be as much of 
an Impressionist as you can be, but let your Impressionist art 
be based on the laws of truth—laws which are felt to be irk- 
some only by the lawless and disobedient. With the changing 
generations the ethical characteristics and outward aspect of art 
must change ; but rooted in our human nature—in its passions, 
its longings, its dreams—truth and beauty will remain its 
imperishable foundations.” 


HORACE WALPOLE.* 
By W. H. TuHorpP, A.R.I.B.A. 


HERE is no age without its group of men of high attain- 
ments who add lustre to the time in which they live, no 
period of dulness and commonplace that has not some redeem- 
ing features, yielding a certain amount of interest to what 
would otherwise be a dreary desert, devoid alike of life and 
vegetation. 

To the inquiry, Why have I chosen Horace Walpole as the 
central figure around which to group the material of this paper, 
and the condition of the fine arts during the latter portion of 
the eighteenth century as the accompanying matter of discourse ? 
I would answer as follows :— 

Without setting up Horace Walpole on a pedestal as an 
object of admiration, and whilst fully conscious of the many 
weaknesses of his character, Walpole, by virtue of his parent- 
age, education and social position, his varied interests, 
political, literary and artistic, took a position as a patron of the 
fine arts and as a virtuoso which perhaps equalled, if not 
exceeded, that of any of his contemporaries. 

By reason of his “Letters,” at a time when epistolary corre- 
spondence and ée//es lettres were cultivated to such an extent 
as to rank almost as one of the fine arts, his literary works, 
love of antiquities, artistic proclivities, and last, and not least, 
his unique Gothic mansion of Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, 
whose reputation still survives when things of much greater 


* From a paper read at a meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society. 
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moment are forgotten, he has a distinct and individual place in 
the ranks of several other more brilliant men who flourished 
during the reigns of the Georges. 

In the year 1747 he says:—“I took a small house near 
Twickenham for seven years. 1 afterwards bought it by Act 
of Parliament, it belonging to minors, and have made great 
additions and improvements to it. In one of the deeds I found 
it was called Strawberry Hill” Writing to Sir Horace Mann, 
he thus describes it :—‘‘ The house is so small that I can send 
it you in a letter to look at. The prospect is as delightful as 
possible, commanding the river, the town, and Richmond Park; 
and being situated on a hill, descends to the Thames through 
two or three little meadows, where I have some Turkish sheep 
and two cows, all studied in their colours for becoming the 
view.” 

From further letters written to his friends, it is quite evident 
that, far from wearying of his purchase, Walpole’s affection for 
the place increased the longer it remained in his possession. 
He was continually finding out something new to admire, and 
we read of him digging, planting, laying out walks, planning 
vistas, and, laying aside for the time his customary ezuz, 
completely absorbed in the laying out of his estate. 

He next conceived the notion of giving to his bijou residence 
a Mediaeval appearance, and embellishing it with accessories 
in the Gothic manner. At that time the term “ Gothic” con- 
veyed to most minds the idea that anything to which it was 
applied must necessarily be clumsy and barbaric, and _ by 
adopting the Gothic style of architecture, then held in very low 
estimation, for the additions to his house, he made a bold 
venture for one who was accredited by his friends with the 
possession of good taste. 

Without pulling down the old work, he modified it to satisfy 
his notions, and made additions from time to time, until at 
length it resolved itself into a somewhat disconnected but not 
unattractive-looking group of buildings. These alterations 
were effected between the years 1753 and 1776. It is hardly 
necessary to say that in detail the architecture will not bear 
close examination, and to our eyes, familiarised with the con- 
templation of the best examples of Gothic art, and minds 
educated to appreciate true methods of construction and the 
application of ornament in suitable positions, Walpole’s creation 
inspires us with feelings of—shall I say, consternation? not 
unmixed with those of the ludicrous. 

Everything was grist that came to his mill. Contributions 
to his storehouse of Gothic architecture were levied in all direc- 
tions. In vain do we look for any original treatment or 
continuity of design. From beginning to end it is a medley of 
imitations—in many cases imitations of features that had 
originally answered a very different purpose from that which 
they were now called upon to fulfil. Ceilings, doorways, screens, 
and niches were borrowed from ancient examples that had 
struck his fancy, and in reading his published description of the 

house one is amazed to find that every little detail of its finish- 
' ings has its counterpart elsewhere. The fan tracery vaulted 
ceiling in plaster in the long picture gallery is from Henry 
VII.’s chapel at Westminster, and one of the sides of the 
room is panelled in imitation of the tomb of Archbishop 
Bouchier at Canterbury. Tombs were in great request. They 
furnished designs for chimneypieces, sideboards, tables, panel- 
ling, and many other things too numerous to mention. 

In the prosecution of his work Walpole had for many years 
the assistance and advice of Richard Bentley, only son of the 
celebrated master of Trinity College, Cambridge, who was born 
at Oulton, near Woodlesford, in our own neighbourhood. 
Bentley the younger was aman of some artistic ability, who, 
in addition to the designs he furnished for Strawberry Hill, was 
the illustrator of several books of poems. Like many others 
gifted with a certain amount of genius, he was improvident in 
his habits, and not always to be depended on. Walpole 
became in the end wearied with his importunities, and a cold- 
ness ensued, which terminated their friendship. 

We will not leave Strawberry Hill without for a moment 
glancing at the plan of the house after the various additions 
had been effected. Reference has already been made to its 
straggling character—an almost unavoidable consequence, 
resulting from the piecemeal manner of its erection. Many of 
the rooms have some individual shape, either round, octagonal, 
or rectangular, with semicircular recesses in the sides. The 
principal apartments, including the long gallery, are situated on 
the first floor. A huge round tower, something like that at 
Windsor, with a battlemented parapet, rises at the extreme end 
of the house. Theremaining elevations abound with oriel win- 
dows and windows of various other descriptions—arched, square- 
headed, and cusped ; attenuated looking buttresses, crocketed 
niches, pinnacles, and parapets of fantastic design. The 
Medizval sentiment is carried out even in the names of many 
of the rooms. We have a refectory, an oratory, a Holbein 
chamber, a star chamber, and cloisters ; and out of doors, to 
complete the illusion, a prior’s garden, and a chapel not much 
larger than a summer-house. 


In the use of material for the carrying out of his work, 


Walpole was not generally happy. Most of the outside walls 
are of brick finished with stucco, and wood and plaster too 
often take the place of what should otherwise have been good, 
substantial masonry. We must, however, do him justice, and 
remember that he was but an amateur. We must also bear in 
mind the complete ignorance then prevailing on the subject of 
Medizeval architecture, and be thankful for his aid in coming to 
the rescue of a truly national but long-forgotten art from the 
contempt in which it had latterly been held. 

The house became the rage for the time being, and a taste 
for Gothic architecture was created, which, after undergoing 
further cultivation at the hands of Walpole’s successors, has 
borne such remarkable fruit in the present century. 

During the years immediately succeeding the purchase of 
the Twickenham estate, we further hear of him writing papers 
and poems. His career was chequered by a quarrel with Onslow, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, and a narrow escape 
of his life at the hands of two highwaymen in Hyde Park. In 
1751 he wrote his “ Memoirs of the last Ten Years of the Reign 
of George the Second,” and, in the year following, was appointed 
under the will of Sir Hans Sloane one of his trustees. Sir 
Hans Sloane, as many of you will remember, offered his collec- 
tion of curiosities to the nation for a certain sum of money. 
The purchase was effected, the collection forming the nucleus 
of what is now the British Museum. 

About this time Walpole set up a printing-press at Straw- 
berry Hill, and there published many of the works of his 
mature life, including his ‘* Anecdotes of Painting” and “‘ Cata- 
logue of Engravers” and “The Castle of Otranto,” a Gothic 
romance. His lesser known contributions to literature I will 
not trouble you with, but perhaps might just mention his 
“ Royal and Noble Authors of England.” It must be con- 
fessed that his “Royal Authors” are very few in number, and 
he was evidently at a loss to record many of their literary 
achievements ; his “ Noble Authors,” on the contrary, are much 
more numerous, and here he did not labour under the same 
difficulty. The “Anecdotes of Painting” and “ Catalogue of 
Engravers” deserve more than a passing mention, and form a 
most valuable contribution to the stores of art-history. 

We are, if anything, more indebted to a Mr. Vertue than to 
Walpole for the information contained in these volumes. Mr. 
Vertue had been collecting materials for a work on the subject 
for many years. According to Walpole, “ He visited every 
collection, made catalogues of them, carefully examined all our 
own authors who had written on the subject, and translated 
those of other countries. His collection of material amounted 
to nearly forty volumes, large and small.” Vertue died without 
having the satisfaction of seeing the work of his lifetime in the 
hands of the printer, and Walpole bought the manuscripts from 
the widow for the sum of 1oo/ But he did something more 
than merely edit another man’s writings. He divested them of 
a good deal of extraneous matter of little interest, incorporated 
with them several additions of his own, interleaved the letter- 
press with portraits of the artists, and presented them to the 
public in an attractive and readable shape. 

The “Anecdotes of Painting ” are full of information con- 
cerning the painters, architects, sculptors, and engravers who 
practised their art during the period that elapsed betwixt the 
reigns of Elizabeth and George II. The art annals of the 
seventeenth century are especially interesting, and detailed 
notices are given of the lives and works of many of the lesser 
known men, most of whom were of foreign extraction. They 
came chiefly from the Netherlands, and to a.minor extent 
from Italy and France. A portion of the preface of this work, 
dated 1762, may be of interest to our particular branch of the 
art community. Speaking of the condition of art at the time 
when he was writing, he says :—“ Reynolds and Ramsay have 
wanted subjects, not genius. Architecture, the most suitable 
field in which the genius of a people arrived at superiority may 
range, seems reviving. The taste and skill of Mr. Adam is 
formed for public works. Mr. Chambers’s treatise is the most 
sensible book, and the most exempt from prejudices that ever 
was written on that science. But of all the works that distin- 
guish this age none perhaps excel those beautiful editions of 
Baalbec and Palmyra—not published at the expense of a Louis 
Quatorze, or at the expense of a Cardinal’s nephew, but under- 
taken by private curiosity and good sense, and trusted to the 
taste of a polished nation.” 

We have already seen how Walpole created for himself a 
Gothic chateau. A Gothic romance followed in due course. 
“The Castle of Otranto,” the prototype of the comparatively 
modern romantic historical novel, developed to such perfection 
at the hands of Sir Walter Scott, was written at the age of 
forty-eight. A dream provided him with the groundwork of 
his story. He relates, in speaking of this incident, “All I could 
recover was, that I had thought myself in an ancient castle (a 
very natural dream for a head like mine, filled with Gothic 
story), and that on the uppermost banister of a great staircase 
I saw a gigantic hand in armour. In the evening I sat down 
and began to write, without knowing in the least what I in- 
tended to say or relate.” This tale, which only took him two 
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months to write, professed to be a reprint of a book printed in 
black letter at Naples, and found in the library of an ancient 
Catholic family in the north of England. It abounds in incident 
and critical situations. We have an imprisoned princess, a 
tyrannical oppressor, a father-confessor, and a hero to the 
rescue ; a gloomy Gothic fortress and a dungeon underground, 
We have, in fact, all the paraphernalia of the feudal ages and 
the days of chivalry. To quote Macaulay (who is usually 
unsparing in his criticisms), “The story, whatever its value 
may be, never flags for a single moment. There are no 
digressions, or unreasonable descriptions, or long speeches. 
Every sentence carries the action forward. The excitement is 
continually renewed. Absurd as is the machinery, insipid as 
are the human actors, no reader probably ever thought the book 
dull.” 

In 1767 Walpole paid a visit to Paris, where he met with 
Rousseau, and in the year following he corresponded with 
Voltaire, and sent him some of his publications. At this time, 
a dissolution of Parliament occurring, he did not seek re- 
election, and retired from political life. 

From this time forward we must picture him to ourselves 
busied with adding to his collections at Strawberry Hill, print- 
ing miscellaneous contributions to literature at his own private 
press ; his house a centre of interest, attracting to its portals 
not only royalty itself, but visitors of all descriptions famous in 
the world of art and letters. 

An attack being made on him with reference to his treat- 
ment of the unfortunate poet Chatterton in 1778, he wrote a 
defence of himself against the onslaught of his maligners. 
Chatterton had sent him copies of the poems and manuscripts 
said to have been found by him and written by Rowley. 
Walpole, in common with two or three other learned anti- 
quarians, was taken in by the imposture in the first instance. 
The fraud being afterwards detected, in his chagrin it must be 
confessed that he treated the poor young genius with rather 
scant courtesy, which is said to have weighed upon his spirits 
to such an extent as to have been one of the causes which con- 
tributed towards the poet’s unhappy end. We cannot alto- 
gether acquit him from blame in the matter, and regret that, 
apart from the deception that was practised, he did not suffi- 
ciently recognise Chatterton’s undoubted genius. Had he, and 
others as well qualified to judge of literary merit done so, we 
should probably have been spared the painful record of one 
whose early efforts gave promise of a grand fruition, in his 
destitution and forsakenness dying by his own hand. 

Leaving Walpole for a time we will, in the next place, very 
briefly review the condition of architecture at the period of 
which we have been speaking. It has already been mentioned 
that the century did not produce any men (perhaps with one 
exception) in this branch of art of such surpassing merit and 
genius as to be compared to Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren, of the preceding age. 

The two architects who succeeded more immediately to the 
latter’s practice and position—Hawksmoor and Vanbrugh— 
hardly come within our range of subject, as they are more 
truly representative of the reign of Queen Anne than of the 
period that Iam touching upon. Vanbrugh’s works at Blen- 
heim and Castle Howard are well known. They are charac- 
terised by grandeur of plan, boldness of conception, and great 
vigour of design, marred, it must be confessed, by exaggeration 
of scale and coarseness of detail. The massiveness of his 
buildings furnished material to a Dr. Evans of that day for the 
suggestive couplet, as an epitaph to his memory :— 


‘« Lie heavy on him earth, fer he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


We will next refer to James Gibbs. Hewas a Scotchman 
y birth, Aberdeen being his native place. He proceeded to 
taly, where he studied for some years, and afterwards, return- 
ing to England, he became, about the year 1720, the architect 
most in vogue. The year following he finished the design for 
St. Martin’s Church, which occupied five years in building, and 
cost the sum of 32,000/. This deservedly admired church is a 
fine Classical building occupying a commanding position on one 
of the finest sites in the metropolis. The west end is notice- 
able for its deeply recessed portico of Corinthian columns, 
33 feet in height, and two intercolumniations deep. This 
feature, as many of you may be aware, has been the subject of 
some discussion and correspondence that has latterly appeared 
in the newspapers. For some time past St. Martin’s Lane, 
where it debouches into Trafalgar Square, between the church 
and the National Gallery, has not been wide enough for the 
amount of traffic passing over it. In order to remedy this 
inconvenience, it has been proposed to gain additional width 
for the street by setting back the portico and reducing it to the 
extent of one of the intercolumniations. That this would bea 
misfortune from an architectural point of view is self-evident, 
and it is to be hoped that some arrangement may be effected 
that will leave us Gibbs’s masterpiece intact without any 
mutilation. 
He was employed at Oxford, the Radcliffe Library being 


erected from one of his designs. This building, which, 
together with the spire of St. Mary’s Church and the College 
gateway tower, form a pleasing picture as viewed from the 
courtyard of Brazenose, is circular on plan, and has a domed: 
roof. A rusticated basement supports the principal storey of 
the building, which is enriched with columns of the Corinthiam 
order, the wall space between being pierced with two ranges of 
windows. Those who, like myself, have seen it, will agree with 
Fergusson’s statement that “it is one of the most striking, and 
perhaps the most pleasing, of the Classical buildings to be found 
in Oxford. 

Two of Gibbs’s contemporaries were Colin Campbell and 
William Kent. The former had not much originality, but was 
possessed of good taste. He enjoyed a fair amount of patronage. 
Nearly all his works were characterised by the introduction of 
a portico as the central feature of his design. His porticoed 
houses formed the models of the country residences of that 
class which are so familiar to us, and are yet to be seen dotted 
about in all parts of the country. If lacking in the quiet 
unobtrusiveness and picturesqueness that lends so great a 
charm to the Domestic architecture of an earlier date, they yet 
have a quality all their own, and are distinguished for their 
aristocratic and dignified appearance. Campbell’s masterpiece 
was Wanstead House. Fergusson, who publishes an illustra- 
tion of it, compares it with Castle Howard to the disadvantage 
of the former. To my mind, however, the principal front of 
Wanstead House is more pleasing than that of Castle 
Howard. Campbell published three large volumes under the 
title of “Vitruvius Britannicus,’ in which he incorporated 
several of his own designs. 

William Kent was a painter, an architect, and an extremely 
clever landscape gardener, his services in the latter capacity 
being in very great request. He was born in Yorkshire, and’ 
put apprentice to a coach painter, but, as Walpole says of him, 
“Feeling the emotions of genius, he left his master without 
leave, and repaired to London. Here he studied a little, and 
his abilities making themselves knewn, his patrons sent him 
to Rome, where he made the acquaintance of Lord Burlington. 
They became great friends, and in subsequent years they 
worked together, and Kent was provided with apartments at 
his lordship’s house. So intimate was their connection, that in 
some cases it is difficult to say what were their respective shares 
in the designs of buildings that have been attributed to either 
the one or the other. Kent did not shine as an artist and 
colourist, but he was an accomplished architect, and had an 
excellent taste in the designing of ornament and detail work. 
As an artist, he illustrated editions of Gay’s “ Fables” and 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene.” Together with Lord Burlington, 
he refronted and made large additions to Burlington House. 
He furnished designs for the Horse Guards in Whitehall, and 
the Earl of Leicester’s house at Holkham, in Norfolk. 

Speaking of the house of General Wade, which was very 
inconveniently planned but was remarkable for the beauty of 
its front, the design of which was attributed to Lord Burlington, 
Walpole records one of Lord Chesterfield’s sayings concerning 
it, that ‘‘as the General could not live in it, he had better take 
a house over against it and look at it.” 

Walpole was a great admirer of Kent’s gardening abilities. 
In one of his letters, written in 1743, he says :—“ I have made a 
short tour to Euston, in Suffolk. It is one of the most admired 
seats in England—in my opinion because Kent has a most 
absolute disposition of it. Kent is now so fashionable that, 
like Addison’s ‘ Liberty,’ he ‘can make bleak rocks and barren 
mountains smile.’” 

But we must now turn our attention to Sir William Chambers,, 
who was the most successful architect of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Inthe design of Somerset House he had 
a task worthy of his genius, and this magnificent building, as 
seen from the river, still holds its own as one of the principal 
sights of the metropolis. It is considered that the best part of 
the design is the Strand front, which was imitated to some 
extent from the building previously occupying that portion of 
the site erected from the designs of Inigo Jones. The vaulted 
entrance from the Strand is worthy of admiration. The river 
front is 600 feet in length, and is elevated on a raised platform 
or terrace, which to some extent detracts from its apparent 
height. As the building is so well known, I will not weary 
you with further criticism. _Chambers was uniformly correct in 
his architectural compositions. Our feelings are never outraged 
by some glaring fault or dzzarrerie. For this freedom from 
error let us be thankful, even if itis gained at the expense of 
what with some men would be called originality. 

Chambers did not obtain many commissions from the 
nobility, their patronage being reserved for the most part for 
the brothers Adam. Of the four brothers Robert was the most 
distinguished, and another brother, James, was his colleague in 
the most important work that they carried out. Robert Adam 
having travelled and studied antiquities abroad, also having 
published a voluminous work on Spalatro, acquired, and 
not undeservedly, a high reputation for his knowledge of 
Classical art. Among the buildings erected in London from 
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their designs may be mentioned the Adelphi, Fitzroy Square, 
and Portland Place. The entrance front of the college at 
Edinburgh was built from a design furnished by Robert Adam. 
As an example of one of their country seats, Keddlestone Hall, 
in Derbyshire, may be quoted. To my mind, the great beauty 
of their work lies in the exquisite grace, delicacy, and refine- 
ment of their interior decoration. A book of their designs 
has recently been reissued by Batsford, which, if referred to, 
will convey to you a much better idea of the elegance of their 
compositions than any poor description of mine. _A strong 
resemblance may be noticed to exist between their style of 
ornamentation and that which characterises the pottery of 
Wedgwood. Wedgwood was largely indebted to Flaxman for 
the artistic beauty of his manufactures. Flaxman and the 
Adams were contemporaries, each and all imbued with the love 
of the remains of Classical art, and digging in the same mine 
for artistic treasure ; hence, may we not say, the similarity of 
their conceptions. I must merely mention the names of Carr 
of York, the architect of Harewood House, Taylor, and Dance, 
who designed the Mansion House and Newgate. 


The Proposed New By-laws of the fnstitute. 


S1rR,—I much object to rule No. 8 in the proposed new 
by-laws, which is to the following effect :—“ That any member 
contravening the declaration signed by him, or guilty of any 
conduct which in the opinion of the Council shall be derogatory 
to his professional character, shall be liable to suspension or 
expulsion in manner provided.” 

The words to which I especially object are, “ Or guzlty of 
any conduct which zn the opinion of the Council shall be dero- 
gatory to his professional character,” 

As a lover of liberty I very much object to allowing any 
body, even of my professional brethren, to have it in their 
power to suspend or expel me from a profession to which I was 
duly articled, and which I have consistently followed, simply on 
any ground which they may deem just, and when no provision 
is made of any kind for an explanation of the circumstances 
which they may deem sufficient to justify expulsion. I object to 
vesting in any body of men a power of this kind. 

The Institute proposes to invest the Council with power to 
expel and suspend a member unheard and without trial. If, 
for instance, I am a Radical, and choose to stand between 
Landseer’s Lions and harangue the mob upon Socialism, it is 
possible that in the opinion of the Council this conduct would 
be derogatory to my professional character. I might think 
otherwise. I may choose to be a Socialist, a Mahomedan, or a 
Mormon. I can well imagine that the Council might consider 
these professions on my part sufficient to justify my expulsion 
under the terms proposed by law No. 8. Or again, I might 
become heterodox in my architectural opinions, and design 
works in the Siamese or Bornean styles. What effect would 
this conduct have upon the minds of the Council? 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
AN ASSCCIATE OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
TEN YEARS’ STANDING. 
February 29, 1888. 


THE LAW OF ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


yay PAPER was read on points relating to the law of ancient 

lights by Mr. William D. Gardner on Monday night at 
the meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution. The lecturer referred 
to the enactment that when a dwelling, workshop, or other 
building shall have enjoyed the access and use of light for 
twenty years without interruption, the right was deemed 
absolute and indefeasible, and cited a number of cases wherein 
the merits of the law were contested. Referring to City 
improvements at the present time, he said that it was desirable 
that as large an area as possible of the old windows should be 
included in the new, and declared that the plane of the new 
window might be varied in any manner as long as a consider- 
able portion of the same cone of light which entered and 
lighted a room through the old aperture still entered a room 
through the new. It was highly important in constructing new 
buildings in which there is no intention of abandoning ancient 
lights that the exact position of the windows or aperture should 
be carefully noted. Mr. Collins, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, said that the law on the question was in a 
deplorable state, full of legal quibbles, which led unprincipled 
lawyers and architects to take advantage of the state of affairs. 
It was desirable that some tribunal should be appointed 


whereby these legal contests should be obviated, as they often, 
no doubt, interfered with the growth and development of, per- 
haps, whole streets of buildings. 


GENERAL. 


The Manchester Academy of Fine Arts on Tuesday 
evening elected the following Associates as Members :— 
Mr. Reginald Barber, Mr. John Cassidy (sculptor), Mr. 
G. S. Knowles, and Mr. H. S. Hopwood. 

The Aberdeen Art Exhibition, held under the auspices 
of the Artists’ Society, closed on Saturday. The sales of 
pictures have amounted to about 700/. 


An Exhibition of Pictures representing the principal 
rooms of historical interest in the Palace of Fontainebleau, by 
Mr. J. Haynes-Williams, is about to be opened at the Goupil 
Gallery. 

M. Gérome’s Serpent Charmer, which formed a part of the 
Spencer Collection in New York, has been sold for 3,800/., the 
largest price ever given for a work by that painter. 

A Meeting was held on Saturday evening at the Inter- 
national College, Finchley New Road, in connection with the 
North-West London School of Art and Science, of which Mr. 
G. F. Cook, of the West London School of Art, is headmaster. 
Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., delivered an opening address. Mr. 
Phil Morris, A.R.A., also spoke. 

Remains of a Roman Temple, about roo feet in length, 
have been discovered at Rouez-en-Champagne. The interior 
was divided longitudinally into three parts by rows of columns, 
of which the bases remain. 

The Grant Monument Association, of New York, have 
issued a circular, addressed to artists, architects,and sculptors, 
inviting designs for a monument to be erected over General 
Grant’s grave, to cost 500,000 dols. Prizes of 1,500 dols., 
1,000 dols., 500 dols., 300 dols., and 200 dols. are offered. 

Mr. John R. Whitley, Director-General of the Italian 
Exhibition to be opened in London next May, has been advised 
that a selection of works of art and various trophies will be 
contributed to the Fine Art and Loan Section of the Exhibition 
by the Italian Government. 

MM. Varcollier has obtained the commission for the erection 
of the new Mairie which is to be erected at Clignancourt. 

The Annual Meeting of the Gloucester Archzological 
Association will be held in July. Papers will be read on the 
Grey Friars, the Hospitals of St. Mary Magdalen and St. 
Margaret, Roman Gloucester, Scrivens’s Conduit, printing in 
Gloucestershire, the Gloucestershire Society, masons’ marks, 
Gloucester tokens of the seventeenth century, &c. 


The Bolivian Government have decided to erect a pavilion 
at the Paris International Exhibition, and to obtain designs by 
competition. Two prizes of 2,000 and 1,000 frs. will be given. 


Sir James Gowans has granted a warrant to the Board of 
Manufactures authorising additions to the new Portrait Gallery 
in Edinburgh. The work will be undertaken mainly at the 
expense of the anonymous donor who has already contributed 
30,0002, towards the erection of the gallery. 

A Meeting of the local guarantors for the 1887 meeting of 
the British Association in Manchester during September last was 
held in the Town Hall, Manchester, on Tuesday. The total 
receipts were announced to be 4,369/. 10s. and after all 
expenses had been paid a balance of slightly over 1oo/. 
remained. It was resolved to divide the surplus between 
Owens College and the Literary and Philosophical Society. 


The Glasgow Town Council have decided to expend 1754 
on Italian lace, velvets, and other textiles, for the museum. 


The American Senate have decided to annul the decree 
by which a duty of 30 per cent. has been levied on European 
pictures. 


The Rotherham Town Council, at a committee meeting 
on Friday, selected Mr. C. E. Jones, of the Chesterfield Water 
and Gasworks, for the post of borough engineer. 


A Sum of £3,000 is required to be raised for the proposed 
restoration of the church of St. Alkald, Giggleswick. 


The Liverpool Architectural Society met on Tuesday, 
when a paper was read by Mr. Joseph Boult on “ The designs 
of St. George’s Hall and Elmes’s intentions,” in which he con- 
tended that whatever part of St. George’s Hall was not the 
design of Elmes was the design of Cockerell, and of no one 
else—a view which Professor Conway challenged, maintaining 
that Stevens modelled the figures at each end of the pediment, 
and also designed the pavement of the hall. 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 


fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment, Rosert Boyre & Son, Ld. 
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SIR JAMES GOWANS. 


2 THE 


SIR JAMES GOWANS. 


HE worthy Dean of Guild of Edinburgh, Sir James Gowans, 

has long held a prominent place in the public affairs of the 

city, as well as a contractor and railway engineer. Instructed 
in architecture by such distinguished men as Bryce, Moffat, 
Mill, and Paterson of Stockbridge, Sir James took a keen 
interest in his profession, and his intimacy with David Kempt, 
the architect of the Scott monument, whom he frequently 
accompanied on sketching tours, doubtless inspired him with a 
worthy ambition to emulate the example of that artist in stone 


and lime. 
Railway engineering, however, seemed to open up a wider 


field for his energies, and the year 1846 found him engaged in 
the construction of the Bathgate Railway and sections of the 
North British, Caledonian, and Monkland, and subsequently 


the construction of sections of other important lines, including 
the Portpatrick, Crieff, Dundee, and Perth; and thirty-five 
miles of the Highland line were entrusted to him. He also laid 
down the Edinburgh tramway lines, which were the first in 
Scotland authorised by Parliament. The bent of his mind, 
however, still led him to devote his leisure time to architecture, 
and he took a leading part in directing and designing the 
erection of dwelling-houses in Edinburgh and elsewhere, such 
as the Castle Terrace and other buildings, the architecture of 
which was intended to show what was best to secure perfect 
sanitary arrangements 
to the Architectural Institute of Scotland, the Society of Arts, 
and other Edinburgh institutions, and one outcome of his 
labours in sanitary reform has been to prove, and ultimately in 
his official capacity as Lord Dean of Guild to enforce, the doctrine 
that perfect sanitation cannot be preserved if soil pipes are con- 
structed to pass through the interior of a house before finding 
an outlet in the sewers, and if all places in the interior of 
dwellings are not supplied with sufficiency of sunlight. His 
notion of what a house for the working classes ought to be may 
be said to be embodied in the structure of the model tenement 


of dwelling-houses erected within the grounds of the Inter- | 


national Exhibition in Edinburgh. 

In 1868 Sir James entered the Town Council, and he 
devoted his talents and energies to this subject, and, after a 
good deal of opposition, was instrumental in forming the Public 
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Health Committee, as well as in securing the formation of the 
town into one drainage district, thus getting rid of the harass- 
ing system of taxing separate districts of the city. After 1881 
he was out of the Town Council for four years, at the end of 
which time, 1885, he was again returned as a representative, 
and became Lord Dean of Guild at the unanimous desire of the 
Guildry, a position he still occupies, and in which he has 
earned a reputation for soundness of judgment. 

When the International Exhibition was projected some four 
years ago, Sir James was not slow to undertake the general 
direction of its affairs, and the success which attended it may 
be said to have been mainly due to his exertions. From a 
popular point of view it will doubtless be regarded as a crown- 
ing effort on the work he has performed for the city. Sir James 
Gowans, who is a native of Linlithgowshire, is a Conservative 
in politics. His wife is a daughter of the late Mr. William 
Brodie, R.S A., secretary of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
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On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 
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PROowbEEr ZX ADARNMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, “‘VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 


Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leadin 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and 


FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


Architects; 
ASEMENT 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


_ “VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane”’’ Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increased or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR ” can also be supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Ola Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 


Repairs may be effected in a few minutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
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DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL ‘‘VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 


is a strong recommendation on account of 

economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
- with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145), If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. 


without taking the door down. 
No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. 


No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. . 


For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, Fhx9. 


For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10}x 12h, 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
dwarf doors. 


« 42/- each. 


No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. ee oe o oe = 35/- 

No. 147, without ,, .. : ei as ea Pe Ge oe 30/- 
Size ot Cover Plate. 5x5. 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. . 


* VICTOR” SIN 
ACTION FL OOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted to a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (Wo. 153, 
can be supplied with thig 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action .. 35/- 
No. 148, without ‘5 i + ee 30/- 
Size of Cover Plate 5 x 5, 


Depth of Well &4 3 diameter. preparation is necessary. 


No. 140, with Silent Check Action 
No, 150, without ,, + “A 


Hinge to order, = 


“VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed 
doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 
convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
Made in polished brass. 


. 35/-\ 6-in. 
.. 30/-J barrel. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRINGS 


| for right er left-handed doors 


shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the ordinary butt 
hinges is ene dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
dcor, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of Sprin 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak~ 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
or left. ; 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
in a mement to suit the varying 
conditions of weather, and resist 


any wind pressure. The top cap regulatesthe cae spect The * Victor 
ght 


Butt Spring will allow of the door being thrown ri 
- 


No. 
18) with Silent Check Action 


” ’ ’ 


oa F ” and Spring ‘Adjustment 
149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 
157 ’ but with 


ack withvut injury. 


.. 6-in, Barrel, 35/- 
§-in. 5 |= 
6-in. wy 30/- 
R-in. 4, 37/- 


” 


Repairs to all kind i i F , 
inds of Spring Hinges executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distanes will be promptly repaire dan‘1 returned. 


ROBERT ADAMS—Offices : 17 BLACKMAN STREET. 


Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, S.E. 


Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Te 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


Wo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKBURN.—April 14.—Plans are required for the Erec- 
tion of a Technical School. Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A,, 
Assessor. Premiums of too/. and 50/. for the second and 
third best Designs respectively. Mr. W. E. L. Gaine, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Blackburn. 

CAMBRIDGE. — May 12.— Designs are Invited for the 
Enlargement of the Guildhall. Premium of Fifty Guineas to 
the Author of Selected Design. Mr. John E. Ledsam White- 
head, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

HALIFAX.—March 14.—Designs are asked tor Laying Out 
or Altering Warehouse and Piece of Land for Shop, Offices, 
&c. Premiums, 15/7, and 57. Mr. J. R. Farrar, Solicitor, Com- 
mercial Street, Halifax. 

HAVERFORDWEST.—March 25.—Designs are required for 
Schoolroom (100 Scholars) and Mistress’s Residence, Tasker’s 
Endowed Day School for Girls. Premium of Ten Guineas. 
Mr. H. Davies, Clerk to the Governors, Haverfordwest. 

KENSAL TowN.—March 24.—Designs are invited for a 
Public Library and Reading-room in Harrow Road. Premiums 
of Thirty and Twenty Guineas. Professional Assessor, Mr. 
J. H. Quinn, Town Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 

MACCLESFIELD.—June 1.—Schemes for Main Drainage of 
Borough are invited. Mr. J. Barclay, Town Clerk, Maccles- 
field, 

NEWMARKET.—March t0.—Designs are invited for a 
Jubilee Clock Tower and Drinking Fountain. Mr. J. Button, 
Hon. Secretary to the Jubilee Committee, Newmarket, Suffolk. 

SWINDON.—March 20.—Plans for the Erection of Public 
Offices are Invited. Mr. H. Kinneir, Clerk to the ee | 
Board, Swindon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BAWTRY.—March 23.—For Enlarging, &c., Board School 
for Boys. Mr. J. Walker, Clerk to the School Board, Bawtry. 

BIRMINGHAM.—March 13.—For ordinary Works and Re- 
pairs to Buildings for Three Years. The Clerk of the Works, 
Inland Revenue Office, Birmingham. Mr. H. W. Primrose, 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

BRADFORD.—March 10o.—For Erection: of Dye Sheds, 
Warehouse, Boiler-house, Chimney, Offices, Stables and Out- 
buildings, Fairweather Green. Messrs. W. C, Atkinson & Son, 
Architects, Marlborough Road, Manningham, Bradford. 

BRAMPTON.—March 12,—For Restoring and Rebuilding 
Tindall Co-operative Store. Mr. William Marshall, Architect, 
Naworth, Brampton. 

BURNLEY.—March 14.—For Reconstruction of Bridge over 
Railway, Construction of Foot-bridge, Booking Office, Waiting- 
Room, &c. Mr. J. H. Stafford, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

CARDIFF.—March 22.—For Building Cottage at Llanishen 
Reservoir. Mr. J. A. B. Williams, C.E., Queen’s Chambers, 
Queen Street, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—March 13.—For Building Stables, &c., for 
Messrs. Hancock & Co. Mr. J. P. Jones, 27 Park Street, 
Cardiff. 

CARMARTHEN.—March io.—For Building School, Class- 
rooms, &c. Messrs. George Morgan & Son, Architects, 24 
King Street, Carmarthen. 

CASTLEFORD.—March 10o.—For Building .Board Schools; 
Master’s House, &c., New Fryston. Mr. J. H. Greaves, 
Architect, 68 Albion Street, Leeds. 

DARLINGTON.—March 21.—For Supplying, &c., Plunger or 
other Suitable Pump for Lifting Sewage. The Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

DARWEN.—March 14.—For Supplying Gas Exhauster. 
Mr. T. Duxbury, Manager, Gasworks, Darwen. 

DUBLIN.—March 21.—For Building Five Houses, Sandy- 
mount Road. Mr. W. M. Mitchell, Architect, 10 Leinster 
Street, Dublin. 

EAST GRINSTEAD.—March 1o.—For Building Board School 
for Infants, and Additions to Lingfield Schools. Messrs. H. H. 
Langston & W. T. Lowdell, Architects, g Great James Street 
Bedford Row, W.C. 


WELATIOGARN WZ & 


ELAR D WOODS. 


ROBERT GARRARD & GoO.. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 

y ( ak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, 
Telegraphic Address—“ ACAJOU, LONDON.” 


" GREEN ROOFING SLATES, 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


iS 
—— 


and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept 


ROG BETHNAL GREEN 
ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., &c. 
at the Docks, 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B - a 
x7 The Buttermere Co.'s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the : S 
ap  geas/ “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. | Go : 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 


RMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & I885. 


| WV. NOBLE, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, Sutton, 
AND AT 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C., 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMOKE- CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to suit all kinds of Boilers. 


At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.), 


Surrey, 
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East STONEHOUSE.—March 12.—For Supply of Portable 
Hospital. The Surveyor, St. George’s Hall, East Stonehouse, 
Devon. 

FARNBOROUGH.—March 15.—For Sundry Works at Union 
Workhouse, Locksbottom. Mr. John Ladds, Architect, 4 Chapel 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

FENTON.—March 14.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Premises in Raglan Street. Mr. E. E. Scrivener, Architect, 
Howard Place, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

FINEDON.—March 13.—For Building House. 
Parker, The Green, Finedon. 

FINEDON.—For Building Cottage. Mr. 
Placket’s Yard, Finedon. 

HeEtston.—For Building Chapel. 
Helston. 

HEMSWORTH.—March 12.—For Building Police Station. 
Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, West Riding Surveyor, Wakefield. 


HuLL.—March 14.—For Supply of Wrought-iron Work for 
Supersttucture of Bridge over Railway (40 feet span). Mr. H. 
Copperthwaite, Engineer, North Eastern Railway, York. 

IpswicH.—March 17.—For Building Block of Houses and 
Shops. Mr. H. M. Eyton, County Surveyor, Ipswich. 

KINGSBRIDGE.—March 9.—For Sewering Union Work- 
house. Mr. J. H. Square, Clerk to the Guardians, Kings- 
bridge, Devon. 

KNARESBOROUGH. — March 20.— For Building Small 
Church at Scotton, Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, 
Durham. 

LrEEDS.—March 14.—For Building Nine Houses. 
Evers, Architect, 20 Bond Street, Leeds. 

LreEDS.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Princess 
Concert Hall. Messrs. C. & C, J. Fowler, Britannia Buildings, 
Leeds. 

LONGFLEET.—March 10.—For Rebuilding Inn. 
G. Barnes, Architect, Towngate Street, Poole. 

MyYTHOLMROYD.—March 10.—For Building Two Shops 
and Dwelling-houses. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 


Mr. A. 
G. Underwood, 


Rev. J. E. Hargreaves, 


Mr, J. 


Mr HH. 2 


23 George Street, Halifax. 

Port EyNoN.—For Constructing Stone and Concrete Slip- 
way at Boathouse. 
Street, Swansea. 


Mr. T. P. Martin, Architect, Heathfield 


RIBCHESTER.—March 1to.—For Building Weaving Shed, 
Mr. J. Milnes, Ribchester, near Preston. 

ROTHERHAM, —March 22.—For Building Science and Art 
School. Mr. E. I. Hubbard, Architect, Moorgate Street, 
Rotherham. 

SALTBURN-ON-SEA.—March 10.—For Building Church at 
Brotton. Mr. W. S. Hicks, Architect, 42 Grainger Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SHEFFIELD.—March 14.—For Kitchen and Outbuildings at 
Fir Vale Workhouse. Mr. J, C. Brameld, Architect, Union 
Offices, Westbar, Sheffield. 

SHIPLEY. —March 17.—For Building Spinning Mill. 
S. Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


Mr. 


...SOWERBY BRIDGE. — March 16.—For Building Five 
cee ‘Messrs. Lloyd & Son, Architects, Sowerby 
ridge 


STEETON.—March 14.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, North Street, Keighley. 

WHIstToN.—March 15.—For Additions to Workhouse. Mr. 
J. Gandy, Architect, Hall Street, St. Helens. 

YNYSYBWL.—March 10,—For Building Chapel. 
Jones, Ynysybwl, near Pontypridd. 


Mr. E. 


——— 


TENDERS, 


E : ACTON. 
For Rebuilding Six Almshouses, The Steyne, Acton, W. Mr. 


EDWD. MONSON, Jun., A.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quantities 
by Architect. 
GEO. HOOPER, Acton (accepwd) a+ 5 we lshasenou @ 


BOURNE END. 
For Additions to Residence, Bourne End, for Mr. F. C. Frye. 
Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 26 Great George Street, 
Westminster, and High Wycombe. 


Sealy . : : - ‘ ' . OsOLNS 
iodine: c : C F ‘ Fi : te O70 
Gibson. " : , H ‘ F A « 443.050 
Silver ‘ e 8 ° a 6 2 8 e 419 (OPN) 
HUNT (accepiled) . . : : ‘ . . 379°. 0 


ABAMS’ PATENTS 
TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS 
ee I URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHON S: 
LATRINES. SEWER VENTILATORS 


U 1 t 1 
1 


CY, 

£ BLL 
hy, 7? Ty 

8 CA eg, LEGS 


SI 


A\LO Ki fe) ON VWorK 
i 


ef. s 


IN 


GEORGE 


SEVASTOPUNLO KHAN, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


EXPORTER of TURKEY SIAN CARPETS, 


DAGHESTAN and ANTIQUE RUGS in all Sizes. 


LARGE STOCK ALWAYS ON HAND AT THE 


London Depot, 19 IVY LANE, NEWGATE ST ., E.C. 


_TEBBUTT’S parent SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= - LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY’ ‘STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

Cc. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


ee 

IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 

Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTE RING. 
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BRAINTREE. BIRMINGHAM. 


For Supplying and Setting to Work at the Braintree Water- For Building Board School, Cromwell Street, Duddeston. 
works, Galloway Boiler, 14 horse-power high-pressure, non- | WW. & J. WEBB (accepted). . . « £9,683 0 0 


condensing Steam Engine, Set of three-throw Deep Well CARDIFF. 
Pumps, with necessary Gearing, Connection, &c. Mr. | Foy Constructing Cellars and Stables, Old Brewery, Cardiff, 
JABEZ CHURCH, Engineer, 55 Parliament Street, West- for Messrs. S. A. Brain & Co. Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 
minster, S.W. 27 Park Street, Cardiff Quantities by the Architect. 
Middleton, Leeds =. . . «. «#) 01,798 10 0] ROT Hatherley, Bristol ./qjqiye gia we Tj2a52r 01 0 
Willdigg Brothers, Coventry ., : ° . 1,756 15 0 Shepton & Son, Cardiff . . . » ¢ I,195 0 O 
Glenfield Co., Kilmarnock , : : . 1,697 0 Oo J. Hopkins, Cardiff . ° . : ’ » 1,190 I0 9 
S. Stott & Co., Haslingfield , . ' » 3,575 0 0 Charles Shepton & Sons, Cardift . . « 1,177 0 0 
S. Owens & Co., London . - - ' » 1,471 0 O Thomas Evans, Cardiff , f : ’ » 1,128 0 0 
J. Warner & Sons, London, : » + 1,428 0 0 Thomas & James, Cardiff. ot NR » -« 1,120 0 0 
Hornsby & Sons, Grantham : : » 1,330 0 0 Re Price, Cardifs: F : . 8 » I,1t0 § O 
A. & H. Williams, Winchester . : + 1,209 0 0 Symonds, Cardiff ° ° » 1,10 0 0 
F, Pearn & Co., Manchester. , : » 1,200 0 O 15.9) Davies, Cardiff : ‘ ’ 1,100 oo 
F. H. Crittall, Braintree . : ‘ : » 1,185 0 0 Jones Brothers, Cardiff ., ‘ ‘ ‘ » 1,096 0 oO 
Weyman & Johnson, Guildford : : [et,t06 oO Oo S. Cowlin & Co., Bristol . ; : < » 1,086 0 0 
H. Young & Co., Pimlico 3 . : . 1,164 0 0 Smallridge & Sons, Cardiff . ° ‘ » 1,065 0 oO 
J. MILBURN, Workington (accepted ) : » 1,060 0 oO Cy €ocks* Cardiff... ‘ : . ‘ » 1,050 0 O 
W W. Judd & Co., Leicester “ : » 1,058 o oO J. Allan, Cardiff ; ‘ : ° , » I,014 I 6 
E, Foden, Sons & Co., Sandbach . : » 1,050 0 0 A. Lewis, Cardiff. . : : . . * 940 0 9 
TURNER & SON, Cardiff (accepted) ‘ . . 888 0 oO 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. sf. COMA TC Peas 
For Alterations and Additions to Elveston, Budleigh Salterton, on ees Te Peake create Nr ain a> 
Devon, for Mr. E. W. Ravenscroft, J.P. Messrs. WILKIN- Chanot ae a ee h pape it 6 re) 
SON & WARREN, Architects and Surveyors, Post Office T Tile a Whit a RERAVED . : ; » £077 E 
Chambers, Exeter. ri ieticn eo me. viet ss 


LIsTER, M‘CARTNEY & LISTER, Workington 


H, PHILLIPS, Exeter (accepted). (accepted), : , c ; : ; . 573 18 © 


Four Estimates received. 


: ot si GUILDFORD. 
oi Oo aaa aaei nam : ae ea ertOn, For Alterations and Additions to Marlyns, near Guildford, for 
WARREN, Architects and Surveyors, Post Office Chambers, Mr, William H. Burbidge. Messrs. WADMORE & BAKER, 
Tveter: Architects, 35 Great St. Helens, E.C. Quantities supplied. 
H. Puituips, Exeter (accepted). Richard Nye, Guildford . : . : £1, 56Pe208 1 
Lowest of Six Estimates received. Carter & Son, London, 3 : ; cs te bd Mies 
Macey & Sons, London , ‘ . : ¢ 21,420 "6'0 
For Taking Down present Shop Front, carrying out Sundry, W. A. Moon, Guildford , ‘ : 2 1,313 0 O 
and Fixing new Shop Front, to Nos. 213 and 214 High W. & G. King, Dorking . ° : ‘ os 2355 O80 
Street, Exeter, for Messrs. J. H. Newman, Limited. William J. Mitchell, Dulwich , : : af dn 2 35. OanO 
Messrs. WILKINSON & WARREN, Architects and Surveyors, Pearce & Clark, Guildford : : : stailyc? Se OnsO 
Post Office Chambers, Exeter. William Smith & Sons, Guildford . ; poe Xero) Mo ite: 
J. G. STEPHENS, Exeter (accepted ). MITCHELL BROTHERS, Shalford (accepted) . 1,049 0 0 


Architects who have not 


already received a copy TH E ht NX EWMAN 3 ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS 
of our Circular are par- 
ticularly requested to 


send for one. BUILDER'S 


com, FLUSH TANK FITTINGS, 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. The internal tube being removable as = 
well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


2. The fittings can be attached to any FR | CT | ON fe] O ' STS 


ister avi <pense of carriage 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carnage) 1 IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to =a Te 


the contractor. 


3. The outer tube being slipped over the ARCH”: SMITH’S 


inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 


same object is attained as if it were a fixture S PR | N G a i N G ES j 


all noise and vibration being avoided. “MODEL” PATTERN 


) ) 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 


THE 
NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING Improved Design and Action. 


= 


COMPANY, WRITE FOR PRICES. 
86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.,|“" JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


| SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND BATTERSEA. 
38-inch, 2-inch, PATENTEES. ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
2 ee eee Price 2s. 


Solid Drawn Lead Traps for the above. Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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GATESHEAD. ke HORNSEY — continued. ‘ ; 
For Drainage of the Eastern Portion of the Cemetery Extension, | For Building Cottage, Cart Sheds, &c., at Lothair Road Depot, 


Gateshead. Mr. J. BOWER, Borough Surveyor. for the Hornsey Local Board. 

1. Dixon, Fence Benes 3 : Se key lcs) Kerry, Highgate . : : ; : £7930 0 
W. Craig, Gateshead . : ; ° ; + p400s17. 5s Reynolds, Kilburn : ; ; ‘ 1 SEED ag 
W. Lawton, Tynemouth . : : ; Pu2z7Teto Yo Dixon, Highgate . : ; : : : 5 yo a 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle . : , ; JS WO *O C. Wall, Chelsea. : ; , ‘ ») GIP RO° ee 
Millburn & Gibson, Blackhill , » 22605 80 0 Dabbs, Stamford Hill . ‘ : . SSO Re 
Nicholson & Elliott, Sunderland , ; ; pe2OONT7 aS Willmott, Hitchin ; i ; . 57 5p Dea 
Kirk & Brown, Newcastle . .« . : . 260114596 SHURMUR, Lower Clapton (accepled) . 549 © O 
W. Hill, Newcastle. , c - 4 CARI EO BUD 

2 2 ‘ : 
Ee oe Netcasts . ‘ ; as ne 3 | For Building Residence. in Water Street, Huddersfield. Mr. 
J. Nicholson, South Shields. . ‘ 4) Dike) Te) BERRY, aaa é ¥ he 
W. Cumming, Gateshead . 3 ; ‘ 5 S207 814. 6 ba cLep is A — : 
G. MAUGHAN, Jarrow (accepted ) : 183 WETIAO William. Waring, Huddersfield, mason. 


Batley & Wilkinson, Huddersfield, joiner. 
Milnes &. Garside, Huddersfield, plumber. 


HIGH gw OOM Thomas Broadbent, Huddersfield, plasterer. 


For New Buildings for Christ Church, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 26 Great George Street, 


Benjamin Wrigley, Huddersfield, painter. 


Westminster, and High Wycombe. . 
W. Woodbridge » o3 aes 

A. H. Reavell . ; : C : 
S. Grist. yee ‘ * , 
Nash & Sons . : . ; : 
Flint & Maddeford 

G. Cooper & Co, : 5 : A 
G. H. Gibson . . - : ; 
C. H. Hunt 5 : 4 : : 
W. R. LOOSLEY (accepéed ) ‘ 


HORNSEY. > 


For Making-up Woollaston and Atterbury Road for the Hornsey 


Local Board. 
Woollaston Road. 
P. Aspinall, jun., Hoxton 5 
Jackson & Sons, Finsbury Park . : 
W. J. Williamson,.Green Lanes . ‘ 


MowLeM & Co., Westminster (accepted) . 


Atterbury Road. 
Mowlem & Co. . 2 * ; 
PJASpinall, j0n. psa = ees : : 
W. J. Williamson’. ; ; : 
JACKSON & SONS (accefied ) 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Tivelve-itch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 


ls. 6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 


Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 


and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ SurvEyine List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


ae os h = made in 

oroug 

Cure for BADE we MARK. all colours 

Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.O. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. 
For Building Detached Residence in Moldgreen, Huddersfield. 


Accepted Tenders. 


L. L. Stead & Son, Hillhouse, mason. 
H. Hollingworth & Son, Moldgreen, joiner. 
Thomas Broadbent, Moldgreen, plasterer. 

George Slater, Huddersfield, plumber. 

Benjamin Wrigley, Birkby, painter. 


Abs Ser P 2 Mr. BERRY, Architect. 
: et) 

2,688 o Oo 

2,060 40 kO 

2,549 0 O 

2420.50 "O 

2-100 OO 

2,443 90 0 

2277 80. sO 


Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. 


For Building Dwelling-house in Newsome Road, Huddersfield. 


Mr. BERRY, Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Rockley Todd, Netherton, mason. 


‘ . £638 

i wISAS 
555 
435 


o0o0°0 
oO 0 6 


9000 
(oOo te) 


For Supplying Fittings to New Wesleyan Schools, Hyde. 
ALEXANDER BANKS, Architect, Oldham. 
E. WHITTAKER, Oldham (accepted ). 


F. Maffin, Huddersfield, joiner. 

Crossley, Bould & Marsden, Huddersfield, plumber. 
J. C. Winterbottom & Son, Huddersfield, plasterer. 
Samuel Sykes, Huddersfield, painter. 
Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. 


HYDE. 
Mr. 


ATHERTON & 60, (SOHN BOARD & CO., 


FLOORING, 
MATCHBOARDS, 


Country Orders promptly executed. 
All Goods supplied direct from DOCKS. 
Telephone No. 1068. 


THE 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. . 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Hstablishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 
AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 
bide ae & CO., Quarry Owners. 


.. Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


7 Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 
(bs. to the 14 in. by ldin., and 
‘3 guaranteed to 

Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Lump and Ground), 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, tak BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD .DUNBALL.” 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRy SQuaARz, H.O. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS, 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
rofessions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrec: 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 


“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


W00D- BLOCK FLOORING 


(Mr. WHITEH’S SYSTEM), 
“For Churches, Schools, 
ces, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop - BLocK FLOORING AND 
STEAM JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


and despatch 
atents Bought, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
a HIGH HARRINGTON. LONDON —continued. 
For Building Four Houses at High Harrington. Mr. J. S. | For Laying Down and Jointing 24-inch and 18-inch iron pipe 
Morrat, Architect, Whitehaven Sewers, for Constructing Concrete Manholes, and for 
fb. Davidson, Moresby, Whitehaven . ; af sarery § Works in connection, for the Edmonton Local Board. Mr. 
ise Killip, Harrington . ‘ ; , : fy E4A6O0mIOF 0 G. E. EACHUS, Engineer. : 
J. Simon, Harrington . . : : : «7 459. 0) O G. Bell, Tottenham . ‘ a . 3 . £5,949 0 0 
J. Hartley, Distington . ; : 2 : 448 Or 0 A. T. Catley, Lloyd Square x, ‘ ; = 54787 © oO 
J. SHACKLEY, Harrington (accepfed) . ; p-43540¥ © T. Small & Sons, Birmingham. .  . 95,405. io oO 
J. Hyde, Workington . ; oe : wu 420 mice O fa Jackson, Enfield) .. °°) eee » 5,030 0 O 
ILELEY. Bradshaw & Co., Queen Victoria Street . dig 4,003 -7/ O 
ee eiiemes Detached” House.atulikieyse Mn C. H: Har- | © 2° MOWLEs, Westminster (accepted). . » 4,734 § 10 
GREAVE, Architect, Bank Street, Bradford. For Wood Paving Hanno Road, Chelsea. Mr. G. R. STRACHAN, 
Accepted Tenders. Surveyor. , ages 
Cowling & Sykes, Ilkley (Yorks.), mason. Mowlem & Cow. °. 0. eof 
Toothill & Balmforth, Bradford, joiner. Improved ‘Wood Pavement Co. DEL ae ag 
-R. Townend, Bradford, plumber. Mayol to t,t. 4). Se mes soo. 0 
'R. Nelson, Ilkley (Yorks.), slater. We EieeWheeles. © +. +.) Suan a7 oe 30 
R. Richardson, Ilkley (Yorks.), plasterer. Biggs & Sons's .\\yif> 2s. sok eam wane «407.809 OG 0 
TURNER & SONS, Chelsea (accepted ) ; - 4,402 0 0 
; . INSTOW. Surveyorsestimate. . . |. . aFh 5520010 0 
For Erection of School Building and Offices, for the Instow | 5). pa:c: : ; 
School Board., Mr. ARNOLD THORNE, Architect, Barn- or Raising a Portion of Wharf; Constructing New Entrance, 
staple. with Gateway, Approach Road to’ Shoots, and other 
Rew & Southcomb, Landkey : iB iG208 cho Works in connection, for the Hammersmith Vestry. 
Hoare & Glover,,Northam.. ‘ 5 F 21596) 10> O Trickett & Son: . Sng nae id Bee 
Hussell & Guard, Barnstaple . . . . 588 10 o Nowell & Robson 0 Oe aie eee 
Cooke & Gent, Northam. : 5 é Pr r7ss OL o J) Mectse ro... 2 euler ; Neigren?ol o 
Cock & Lamerton, Bideford , : ; bo Lylee Merge, oe : ois ; So aes aia Lhe ae 
E. Ellis, Bideford Rr ek Aaccltavaet Cham Re ke one et ont ICT Cm aimee ee 21S 
Burgess, Karslake, & Barwick, Barnstaple . 5 FO O © MCAT BE : ga SP : «Lag ap oe 
MOLLAND & ISAAC, Instow (accepted ) . . 517 0 o| For Building Cookery Centre for Board’ School, Edinburgh 
WC Rare Road, Chelsea. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
For Erection of Gasholder at the Aylestone Road Gasworks, ¥ Tabs : ‘ : : ; j : £550 3 ; 
Leicester. TB ie ; ‘ i ¥ . ‘ ; Sap z 5 
ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & Co., Limited C. Wall : i ; ‘ : i ; ite Re 
(accepted) . ; ; : : : 7 1,14,037 (0 0 StamondeBroe, * . e = de a : ; sae Hh ee 
Retort House, Coal Stores, Chimney Shaft, &c. re ot : al ae 
LONGDEN & SON (accepted ) 7,590 0 O Fee deve ace iene aa ee nea 
d : : : : 159 The tenders aré based on fresh plans. 
LONDON. For Enlarging Boys’ Urinals, Board School, St. John’s, Halley 
For Alterations at the Shoemaker’s Shop at Homerton Work- Street. 
house, for the City of London Union. BS & Fe J Wood) 0) \. SSeS eee Y Se PHL SOT ONG 
Larke & Son, Fore Street . : ‘ F ELISA 0 0 O. Dawson . F : : ‘ : : > a isgh Rite) | Ke, 
J. F. Sargeant, Hackney . ’ : : 7S. 08 0 Atherton & Latta » : : ’ . F 248°C" 0 
W. SHURMUR, Hackney (accepted) . : » i440 0 4 = G; Barkeree. : : : ‘ ; : ‘4 oO O 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


We are now selling a second quality of “CHEZ LUI” ENAMEL which dries quicker, and resists hot 
water and atmospheric influences better than the BEST of the imitations. This may be tested by 
enamelling two small Baths, one with “Chez lui” and the other with any other enamel, and then filling 
both the Baths with boiling water one day or two days after. | 

“Qhez lui” enamel is made in any colour: twenty-four tints are kept in stock. It is adapted for 
every kind of decoration, as well as for baths. As it dries perfectly hard without heat, it may be used on 
metal, wood, leather, Lincrusta-Walton, plaster, glass, bricks, or other substances. The surface is 
durable and glossy, and will bear washing with hot water without any softening. 


The second quality is good enough for most purposes, but where very great durability is required 
for best work, or where the work has to be done at’a distance, the best will often be found the most 
economical, as the labour of applying is just the same. if 


Both qualities are sold in self-opening cans in four sizes. 
PRICES OF THE SECOND QUALITY. 


“pD» Sample can, containing enough to enamel small Bath or Bicycle, price 10d., or free by post, ls. 

“ © » contains sufficient to enamel a Hip Bath or Chair, 1s. 3d., or free by post, le aGd. 

“ Fy» contains enough to enamel a Plunge Bath two coats, or to cover about 70 superficial feet one 
coat, 2s. 3d., or free by post, 2s. 6d. 

“ G » contains a full imperial pint, and will cover 150 feet of surface one coat, or will enamel a full-size 
Piunge Bath, four coats, 3s. 10d., or free by post, 4s. 1d. 


For a full descriptive circular, coloured tints, prices of best quality, &c., apply to 


EWART AND SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, N.W., Agents ; 
Or, to JAMES PRICE, Manufacturer, Fitzroy Place, Euston Road, N.W. San 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Extension and Improvements at Infants’ Department, 
Stoke Newington, for the School Board. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, 
Architect. 


Ward, Clarke & Co. . ‘ ‘ . , 162,135.00 0 
Simmonds Bros. : : : : . {91,997 -'o° 0 
C. Wall. - ‘ . : ° ‘ ¢255;050) 0. +0 
W.M.Dabbs . ° ‘ ‘ ° ‘  Pe15§40 0/0 
J. Godfrey & Son . ‘ ° : : ¥ 815527900570 
W. Johnson , : ‘ ° ‘ ° #2 1;499)1 0.0 
Norris & Luke . : . : . : so 1}447- 01 0 
Provisions not included in above. 
Tar Paving ‘ : . : . ‘ siglO2.F4  “O 
Contingencies . : : ‘ ‘ o achwalo 
Tronmongery . : : ° ‘ . > Peo OP TO 
Gasfitting . . ° : ° : ° 2 “14.407 0 
Total . . : : : ° : : gL va SONITEA 2 


For Providing new Entrance for the Girls’ Department, and 
new Infants’ Teachers’ Room, at Board School, Shap 
Street, Hackney. 


G. Moore . : ° . ’ ° : - £237 I0 oO 
Ny Peso . . : , ° ° 49133 10: 0 

* . OY « ° a e 8 e e e 133 2fO 0 
i Bendon . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ : «& 230 +10" 0 
Simmonds Bros. . : ° : ‘ ‘ . 7129090 Oo 
J. Godfrey & Son : ‘ : ‘ ‘ au sE25)401.0 
W. M. Dabbs ‘ ‘ e ‘ ‘ 8 241 2 O 
Norris & Luke , : ° e . ‘ 5) 223 holo 
North Bros. ‘ : ‘ e ‘ : Pal 2iaOnLO 
T. Henderson ., ‘ ° Mee ° 210.13 0 
G. Barker , ° e . . ‘ : oat OG 


LUTON. 
For Erection of Villa Residence, Brook Street, for Mr. Mer- 
chant. Mr. W.J. PEARSON, Architect, Market Hill, Luton, 
Quantities not supplied. 


Ford, Luton : ‘ ° Pies or ° 112,005..09 0 

Wright, Luton * e ° 8 ® & ‘ 895 Oo O 

Slough Bros., Luton . . , : ° 049.0 :°0 

NEVILLE Bros., Luton (accepled with deductions) 835 0 o 
MANCHESTER. 

For Contract No. 3 of the Thirlmere Water Scheme. Mr. HILL, 


Engineer. 
MORRISON & MASON (accepted) . ‘ « £f102;315 10° 0 
About £15,000 less than the Engineer’s estimate. 


OLDBURY. 
For the Construction of Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Ventila- 
tors, &c., Oldbury. Mr. H. RICHARDSON, Surveyor. 
A. Turner & Sons, Coseley. : ; r . £130, -0, 0 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . 4 OS AOe O. 
Currall, Lewis & Martin, Birmingham . + 2Ob een © 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham ; - a Vane 
J. Shortland, Halford . : - : ‘ o fon 
Surveyor’s estimate . - ; : r « “74 ORO 
OLDHAM, 
For Building Oddfellows’ Hall, Oldham, Mr. ALEXANDER 
BANKS, Architect, Oldham. 
C. Genner, Manchester , tl Pat) ae oe ohi2, 911 Lae 
Hilton & Sons, Shaw , : . . » 1,885 0° © 
C. Schofield & Co., Oldham , . : » 1,800. 0° 6 
H. Halliwell, Hollinwood x “ ; oY 700.0 50 
J. & J. Whitehead, Oldham , ‘ . » 157355 0 <8 
E. Whittaker, Oldham _ . : ‘ ‘ ¢ W720t0G sao 
W. Lees, Oldham. : . : : © (ny7IZom 6 
Wrigley Bros., Oldham ., ° ‘ ° Vv 1j769"0 oO 
J. Bromly, Chadderton : ‘ : « 1,00EEO 6 
E. Partington & Son, Middleton ., ; » "9,694 %0T oO 
S. Ashton & Son, Oldham : . : + 1,694 207 0 
Jackson & Randall, Oldham . $ - .) T607est o 
E. STEPHENSON, Oldham (accepted) : © ‘1,680 96! 9 


For Building New Branch Store at Austerlands, for the Equit- 
able Co-operative Society. Mr. ALEXANDER BANKS, 
Architect, Oldham. 

J. & J. WHITEHEAD, Oldham (accepted). 


OTTERY ST. MARY. 

For Works at Amen Court, Ottery St. Mary, for Mr, S. 
Warren. Messrs. WILKINSON & WARREN, Architects and 
Surveyors, Post Office Chambers, Exeter. 

F, WILLIAMS, Ottery (accepted). 


ROCHDALE, 
For Supply of 7,000 Feet of Wood Purifier Grids, of the Best 
Red Deal, with Hard Wood Sides, for the Gas Committee. 
R. & J. DEMPSTER, Gas Plant Works, Newton Heath 
(accepted.) 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bitts or Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prawns of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Cextiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s, 6d. & 25s. perream, 
Spracvur’s Taxes, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RE 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
: Mounted Papers, 
' Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
.___ &., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE = WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


$e eee 
WEN ee XXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered. 

Price 12s, 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


STIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing, 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST, 


LONDON, 
S.E. 


JENKS & WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


PSOSCSSCSSSSS SSS SS SH SSCS SHSS OSHS SOOSOOS 


SIMPLEX TSAP 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xxx x SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
(No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


SLPS PLS SILLS SSIS. 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * & 
POCSOSE SOOT E TOES ES SS SE SOS HCL LE HCOOH OED 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


IMRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


- CHEAPER THAN PRINTING. | 
PAGET’S PATENT SPRING- 
PEN LITHOGRAPH. 


a> Photolithographer and. | SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS 
Collotype Printer, EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Shakespeare Printing Works, | Always ready fot immediate 
Wi, BIRMIN GHAM with a pencil can use this pen. 


Will Lithograph Five Copies 
per Minute, and will give 
from 500 to 1,200 Copies from 
one Stencil, of Circulars, 
Price Lists, Notices of Meet- 
ings, &c. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 


Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 
J. 


R. GOoT Z, 

19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


Write for details to a h 


Stationer, or to ii = 
hy 


K. PAGET & C0, 
LOUGHBORO’. 
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RHYL. ST. HELENS. 
For Construction of 637 Yards of 12-inch Pipe Sewer, with | For Alterations to Brewery, St. Helens. Messrs. INSkIPpP & 
Settling Tank, Sumps, Manholes, and Appurtenan ces on MACKENZIE, Architects, § Bedford Row, London. 
the Marine Drive Estate, for the National Liberal Land J. Latham . . . . . . » £969 0 0 
Company, Limited. Mr. GEORGE POOLEY, Surveyor, W. HARRISON (accepted ) ; A : » 899 17. 2 
26 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 
R. Finnegan, Northampton ke pe Bi 5629.6 3 SWANSEA. 
F. Collingwood, Rhyl . : ‘ . » 580 0 O]| For Additions, &c., to the Morriston Board School, for the 
Ae Williams, Rhyl : 4 ; ' ' »« 495 0 O Swansea School Board. 
A. Jones, Rhyl . * 8 «¢  « 523 0 ©]. John Williams, Morriston. . » +£3,290 90 0 
T. WHITLEY, Rhyl (accepted) ‘ : ’ ea? Sig. O Thomas Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea. » 3,192 90 0 
I. Hughes, Rhyl . : ‘ . . » 410 IO O Henry Billings, Swansea . ope Sst 5OrtO. O 
A. W. Torkington, Rhyl +s ont : : » 395 14 0 WALTERS & ‘JOHNS, Morriston (accepted) » 2,995 9 O 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH. 
For Erection of a New Malting, Sawbridgeworth, for Messrs. TENBY 
Barnard & Co. Messrs. INSKIPP & * MACKENZIE, Archi- Bs . 
tects, 5 Bedford Row, London. Quantities by "Messrs, | For Supply of 1,500 yards of 8-inch Cast-iron Turned and 
Castle & Son: se Bored and Socket Pipes, for the Tenby Urban Sanitary 
J. Johnstone, London : Ri7240 oO Authority. Mr. H. T. MORLEY, Borough Surveyor, 31 
F. Hitch, Ware. : : 72 6,438 O 0 Wane Cl La7 8 
& A. BR i atson, Gow & Co., Glasgow . ; : SL ATOR ED 
J. BROWN, Braintree (accepted) , * 5;850 On 0 _ Jordan & Sons, Newport, Mon. . Ce i » 444 15 O 
SIDMOUTH JUNCTION. Macfarlane, Strang & Co., Glasgow . : oi «44 2asOR, O 
For Erection of Farmhouse, &c., at Colesworthy, for Mr. P. staveley Iron Co., Staveley. 7) ganas » 435 10. 0 
Wheaton. Messrs. WILKINSON & WARREN, Architects Clay Cross Iron Co., Clay Cross. |. ° » -% §43ieiIn 8 
and Surveyors, Post Office Chambers, Exeter. J. Shaw & Co., Glasgow . : - 418.5. 0 
W. GRAINGER, Clyst Hydon (accepted). Stanton Ironworks Co., Nottingham : 5 wt 400a5Om oO 
Lowest of six tenders received, T. Edington & Sons, Glasgow . : : » 401 50 90 
Se J. Abbott & Co., Gateshead Tove theo coe & 
For the Construction of Filtering Bed and Works in Connec- x eyecare eects pa 3 i ; 397 a 3 
tion, Silsden. Mr. C. Gort, C.E.; 8 Charles Street, Cochrane & Co., Dudley 4 ’ : , 1, 303%. SS 
Bradford. _ J.& S. Roberts, West Bromwich : : 30Gu 10m e 
H. WILSON, Great Horton (accepted) . : £259 10 oO P. Maclaren & Co., Glasgow. ; P {1383410 Oo 
SOWERBY BRIDGE. W. Macleod & Con Glasgow : et 3705 +72 0 
For the Rebuilding and Alteration of Old House Mill, Sowerby FIRMSTONE BROsS., Stourbridge (accepted). » 359 12 6 


Bridge. Messrs. HORSFALL & WILLIAMS, Architects, Post 
Office Buildings, Halifax. 


Accepted Tenders. WALSALL. 


For Building Houses, Bath Street, Walsall, for Mr. John Taylor. 


TL 
‘ Nahe Gee ee ; ara £600 s . Mr. PETER ADSHEAD, Architect, Walsall. 
W. Robinson, Sowerby Bridge, slater, &c.. . 215 0 o| WM. KENDRICK (accepted). . . «© +£735 9 0 
J. Mackrill, Elland, ironfounder . ; : . 372 0 oO| For Building Three Houses, Bath Street, Walsall, for Mr. Wm. 
T. Fox, Sowerby Bridge, plumber, &c. ? | Mle ps he mame: Cox. Mr. P. ADSHEAD, Architect, Walsall. 
G. Greenwood & Sons, Halifax, concrete Aan Gro WM. KENDRICK (accepted ) . : ° : . £000 0 oO 


TH BAT FIRMS, Li. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices : 4 BATE. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Tandguarries) “ OOLITE, BATH.” -—— ¥ 7: G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
London Office, ‘' OOLITE, LONDON,” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone LL. & 8. W. R. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Nine Elms, 
COMBE DOWN. =* 
by 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., | EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 
Rae Gow Isaac Sumsion. 8. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. Contracts of any Magnitude 
Large Stocks Always Kept. x T H E X Executed at Short Notice. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING CO, 


A. Hi. GHA EY , Manager (late of GEARY & WALKER), 
PARQUETRY, ‘‘ DOWELLED,” ‘‘ TONGUED AND. GROOVED, ” “ SEGRET JOINT,” AND OTHER FLOORINGS. 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Witicd atioally Accurate, by Special Machinery. 


Geary’s Pa tent laa In vincible 33 System Every Block double- eres ree Substructure by 
Speciality: OAK and DARK OAK. Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 


Met 
BLOCKS TMMOVABLE, 
Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


address: 22 & 24 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. west HARTLEPOOL. 
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WALSALL—continued. 
For Building Three Houses, Bath Street, Walsall, for Mr. 
Joseph Mason. Mr. P, ADSHEAD, Architect, Walsall. 
Thomas Taylor . : : : 3 -£595 9 oO 
WM. WISTANCE (accepted ) 540 0 oO 
Wm. Kendrick . : ; . : . 527 60. 50 


WEST HAM. 
For Building Fire Brigade Station, for the West Ham Town 
Council. Mr. Lewis ANGELL, Borough Engineer. Quan- 
tities by Mr. S. P. Curtis. 


. 
e 


King Bros., Norwood : ; ‘ F - £1,599 0 O 
W. Harris, North Woolwich . - . # B54O° RO" 0 
A. Reed, Stratford 5 : < C 2 1515 TO AO 
Catley, Wanstead. , : . : « ¥I,2906 70 Fo 
Horlock, Canning Town : : | 1,405 gOD 
Nicholls, Leytonstone : : - : ~ Eye @. © 
Edwards, Bishop’s Road . 2 ; e175) 2OmO 
North Bros., Stratford . : “ : ri, el (ove ook e) 
Higgs, Loughborough Junction - : s) t4OO" "O E50 
Wood, Cleveland Street . : : 14453 BO. £0 
Webb, Stratford . : : ° : - 1,440 FO 0 
Atherton & Latta, Poplar . : . 4 ilbinKey ce), © 
Brown & Co., Camberwell : , ; c #as307 8080 
Barrett & Power, Hackney A £3304 50780 
Stephenson, Bishopsgate . : . oa 15372 70 Oo 
Sherwood, Leytonstone . ; : : 7) 15850°20 50 
C. Cox, Hackney : : ‘ . ; eso 6 OREO 
Maddison, Canning Town 7 : : onl e450 aD 
SCOTNEY, Canning Town (accepted ) : at 1200 O, 20 
WHITEHAVEN. 
For Enlarging 14 King Street, Whitehaven. Mr. J. S, 


Morrat, Architect, Whitehaven. 
R. D. METCALF, Whitehaven (accefied ). 


WINDSOR. 
For Building Brick Wall at Back of Brunswick Cottages 


WORKSOP. 
For Additional Engine and Main Pump for the Worksop 


Waterworks Company. Mr. J. ALLSOPP, Engineer, 

Worksop. 
Walker, Eaton & Co., Sheffield . : ‘ . £550 0 © 
The Glenfield Co., Kilmarnock . “ : o) MRSS WAS EG 
Reader & Sons, Nottingham : 40570 0 
R. Daglish & Co., St. Helen’s : : i ©4590 Ros 
Thornewill & Warham, Burton-on-Trent . : “450 bse 
Hornsby & Co., Grantham . ; : : A hee i ®) 
Houghton Brown Bros., London. ; . s 430 om 
The Lilleshall Co., Oakengates . é : « | 306" Oreo 
J. Warner & Sons, Cripplegate . ‘ - . 996. 20) ae 
W. Abell, Derby . ‘ ; i ‘ ; ». 389 O40 
A: Dodman, King’s Lynn . ; : ; ie B8Q4kO to 
J. MILBURN, Workington (accepted) . ‘ on (365.000: 0 
Engineer’s estimate. 2 - : ‘ «> 450,20 40 

YSTALYFERA. 


For Enlarging the Pantteg Schools for Eighty-one Children, 
Ystalyfera, for the Llanguicke School Board. Mr. JOHN 
Hay, Architect. Quantities by Architect. 

Henry Davies, Alltiven : ; : . . £366 10 oO 
Evan Thomas, Seven Sisters . . . + 300) D> 0 
DAVID REES, Ystalyfera (accepted) . ; «) 294 6 9 


TRADE NOTES. 


JuDGING from the number of entrances being provided for the 
Barcelona Exhibition, a large number of visitors are expected 
to be attracted. Messrs. Le Grand and Sutcliff, of 100 Bun- 
hill Row, London, E.C., have been instructed to prepare 
twenty-two of Norton’s patent registering turnstiles for the 
various entrances. 


Sheet Street, Windsor, and Repairs to Water-closets. Mr, : 

T. V. Davinson, A.M.1.C.E., Borough Surveyor. A LICENSE for the newly-erected theatre at Widnes, from 
T. Kirkland, Windsor. : ae ; f . £28 16 0 plans by Mr. James Rimmer, has been adjourned by the magis- 
F. Akery, Windsor» . Be yP>) 3010 Mes boo | Mates, who have decided that a fireproof curtain must be first 
C. Simons, Slough ot ie Tempers? anal phe teas BO] Oe ee 
G. Martin, Windsor ; : : ‘ SE ons) THE Yarmouth Town Hall works have been successfully 
E. Knapp, Windsor. ‘ ‘ : . . 23 8 o | completed, and all risk of damage from subsidence in the future 
W. P. REAVELL, Windsor (accepted) . ° » 21 10 oO! provided against. 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE, 


pis The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


5 (NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, _ 


Withant altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Beene Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
escriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 


&c., perfectly uninflammable. 
Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 
It lasts as long as the wood itself. 


It prevents Dry Rot and decay in h i 
It ices not crack, peel, or seal ee 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
From Messrs. erst te & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, From 8. C, LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretford Road, 
an : . aints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. 
Dees chester : December 28, 1887. DEAR Sirs,—In reply to your inquiry, yg as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
SIRS,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which cio lagagy the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE. 


that both your‘* Aquol”’ Paint,and also you® ‘‘ Pyrodene”’ Fireproof Paint, have given great 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros, & Co., Dashwood House, London, B.C. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva~ 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


FIREPROOF PAINT. 


ALL COLOURS. 


The Fireproof 


It will keep any length of time. 
Any one can avply it. 
One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. | 


satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
ordinary paint. ra ees applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure. 
We consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 

To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. s. C. LOWE & SON, 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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Messrs. EDMUNDSON & Co., LIMITED, of Dublin and | doors and windows, and that in such houses housemaids would 
Westminster, have recently fitted with the necessary lamps, | have need to thank me for a reduced labour in carrying fuel, in 
wires, and other appliances for electric light, the town removing cinders, in polishing iron and steel, in dusting rooms, 
houses of Lord Wimborne and Lord Wantage, and also the | and in relighting neglected fires, that invalids might have a fire 
Charing Cross Underground Railway Station. In all these | in the bedroom all night without frequent mending and without 
cases the electric current is supplied from a central generating | noise of falling cinders—how could I hold my tongue and keep 
station. my knowledge to myself? Can it be wondered at that I 
should use every effort to compel everybody to accept these 
Salters’ Company, Salters’ Hall, St. Swithin’s Lane, some very | V'°WS and act Lacdl them? What has been the degree of my 
handsome wrought-iron gates with massive stone piers. The le sie e vd y, perhaps, for me to say ; ae chat I am 
centre gates were manufactured by this firm many years ago, succee ing is evidenced by the following facts. ‘Thanks to the 
and exhibited in the Exhibition of 1862, for which they received | PpROTTUnIGS afforded by learned societies, by the Leeds 
a prize medal. They were designed by the late Mr. Thomas, ilosophical and Literary Society, the Royal Institution of 
sculptor, of Alpha Road, who also made the piers. Messrs. Great Britain, the Architectural Association of London, the 
Potter & Sons have slightly modified the design to suit their Yorkshire Architectural Society, and by the press, my views 
present position, and have also made the two side gates to auc the principles advocated are pretty well known all over the 
correspond. ‘These gates are a very fine example of modem | ("feng which these principies have wen, and of the demand 
proeghéwork,;and are well. worthy of mspection. for rightly-constructed fireplaces which has been created, in the 
fact that many, perhaps a majority, of the manufacturers of 
fireplaces have more or less—and in some instances have very 
completely—modified the patterns of their stoves so as to com- 
FIREPLACES, ply with the chief requirements which I have laid down ; and 


A LECTURE was delivered on Monday by Mr. T. Pridgin | that many of them try to recommend their stoves to the public 
Teale, at the Otley Mechanics’ Institute on “ Fireplaces—How | on the ground that they are constructed on these principles. 
to Construct a New One, and How to Reform an Old One.” In | Let me take this public opportunity of referring to a personal 
the course of his lecture, which was illustrated by diagrams, | matter. It is important that everybody should be aware that 
Mr. Teale said : “It is little more than six years since I made | the results of my study of this subject and of the experiments 
the discovery which led me to study the principles which should | I have made have been unreservedly given to the public. Every 
guide us in the construction of a fireplace, and but five years fireplace-maker in the kingdom is free to use and adopt the 
since I commenced my crusade against the abominable con- | principles of construction which I have laid down. I have 
trivances called stoves, everywhere prevalent in English taken out no patent ; I have granted no exclusive privileges to 
houses, determined not to stay my hand until I had converted | anyone of using the knowledge imparted, and no one has any 
the nation to my views. As soon as I realised the fact that right whatever to use my name as the name of a grate. All 
every householder who should adopt my views thoroughly | that is allowable to any or everybody is to state in their 
would be a gainer by the reduced expense of his fuel, would advertisements, as far as such a statement may be true, that 


obtain more warmth from his fires with lessened draughts from | their fireplaces are “ constructed upon the principles advocated 
aad by Mr. Pridgin Teale.” No one has a right to use the 


term “Teale grate” or “Teale fireplace.” One firm had the 
monstrous impertinence to register the name “ Teale grate ” asa 
trade mark, and to have my name stamped on a firebrick slab 
inserted in the back of a register stove. Some two years ago I 
sent them a formal remonstrance, and in reply they wrote a 
letter promising to withdraw the name from their advertisement 
and from the back of the stove, and submitted to me an 


MEssRS. THOS. POTTER & SONS have just supplied to the 


Tue PATENT GuM AND RUBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘“‘Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta ” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter | 
Street, London. 


—————— 


2 
1k OE 


(LIMITED). 


76 CHEREAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 13, 1876. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


WiirAM Wurretry, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 


Hoprs, Harr & Co., Limited. 
GrnTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 


the splendid fire-vesisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 
The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 
proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 


intense destructive force. Stas 
You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 


wally in the new buildings now in ceurse of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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amended advertisement, which was satisfactory. Imagine my 
surprise to find that in their advertisements there was still the 
engraving of the stove showing the trade-mark “ Teale grate,” 
to hear of the stamped firebricks being still issued, and to see 
gigantic advertising placards near railway stations with the 
“Teale grate” as large as life. ) ; 
my remonstrance and in violation of a written promise to with- 
draw the name. A description of the fireplace advocated by 
Mr. Teale followed these remarks, and the lecturer proceeded— 
My next duty is to tell you how in a large majority of instances 
your old fireplaces can be altered so that they may nearly 
equal, and in many instances quite come up to, the standard of 
the most perfect form. If you are building a house or adding 
rooms, you or your architect and builder have no excuse for 
not putting up at the beginning the most perfect form of Sre- 
place known. A good fireplace cannot, like a bad one, be put 
up cheaply, seeing that it demands the very best firebrick for 
back and sides, and first-rate workmanship in building it. I have 
done my best, by suggestions, to arrive at a cheap form, and I 
do not think a satisfactory fireplace can be put up in Leeds at 
much less cost for labour and materials than 2/7 Ios., and 
27. 15s. at a distance from Leeds, and this of the cheapest form 
that has been devised. But many an existing fireplace can be 
satisfactorily altered at a cost varying from 25s. to 35s., includ- 
ing the “ economiser.” The following directions for reconstruc- 
tion may be useful:—Rule 1. Let the ironworker make an 
“ economiser,” z.é., an iron shield, which, shaped to the lowest 
bar of the grate, shall stand on the hearth, or within the ash- 
pan, and rise an inch and a half higher than the grid on which 
the fire rests. When an economiser rises higher than the 
grid, it more effectively shuts in the fine ash and keeps the 
front cinders hot and burning and the hearth more tidy. 
2. Let the ironworker fit inside the horizontal bars a set of 
vertical bars. Various inexpensive forms are in use, some 
costing only a shilling each. 3. If there be an iron back, as 
in a register stove, let the ironworker remove it by unscrewing 
where possible, or by breaking off, provided that this can be 
done without destroying the insertion of the front bars. 
4. Let the bricklayer take down all the brickwork at the back, 
and build it up afresh with firebrick, taking care that the depth 
at the grid from the bars in front to the bricks at the back 
shall be not less than 9 inches nor more than 11 inches. The 
ironworker must, if possible, insert an addition to the back of 
the grid, where, as is generally the case, the grid does not 

extend the full 9 inches backwards. If this cannot be done, the 


ORNAMEN 
in Wa eek : FISoRs% 
EMBOSSED, GLAZED. 
PRINIED,PAINIED, 


tty yp 


This is being done in spite of | 


) 
| 
| 


gap beyond the grid must consist of firebrick, which is, however, 
less effective than a grid. The brick sides should incline to one 
another at an angle of 60 degs. (as the sides of an equilateral tri- 
angle) if the grate be wide ; ata smaller angle, or even parallel, if 
the grate be narrow. The back should rise vertically about 
6 inches, and then a fireclay lump should be built in, leaning 
over the fire at an angle of 70 degs., or even 60 degs., so that 
at the top it may recede towards the chimney at such a height 
as just to allow room for sweeping. It is well that from the 
angle at the top there should not be a gradual slope up the 
chimney, as in my earliest designs, but that it should recede 
horizontally, so as to form a slab, on to which soot may fall and 
rest, and not be shot forwards over the hearth. If there be any 
doubt as to the presence of woodwork under the hearth, the 
economiser ought to be provided with an ash-pan attached to 
it, having a double bottom, inclosing 14 to 2 inches Of artificial 
asbestos or slag wool. Care should also be taken that there be 
at least 10 inches of brickwork between the back of the fire 
and any wainscot or floor of the adjoining room. The same 
principle can be applied to the “Abbotsford” grate and the 
‘Parson’s” grate, with this point in addition—a chamber must 
‘be provided between the firebrick base and the bottom of the 
fire. This can be done by making a grid on four legs, which 
shall stand upon the firebrick bottom, at a height ef 2 or 
3 inches above the firebrick, an “economiser” being added 
which shall rise 1 or 2 inches above the level of this inserted 
grid, thus making the closed chamber on the top of the fire- 
brick, which so much conduces to good combustion, 


EXPERIMENTS WITH FiREPROOF CEILINGS. 


WITH a view of ascertaining the comparative value of different 
classes of ceilings in preventing the spread of fire, an experi- 
ment has been made on some waste land in Corporation Street, 
Birmingham, under the direction of Mr. A. H. Davis, manager of 
the improvement scheme. A brick building 10 feet square was 
constructed, and the ceiling was divided into four compart- 
ments by means of iron girders carrying brick walls a short 
distance above, to prevent the fire spreading from one com- 
partment to another. The experiment was witnessed by 
Alderman Baker (chairman of the Improvement Committee), 
Alderman Cook, Councillor Lawley Parker, Councillor Hem- 
ming, Councillor Granger, Mr. A. H. Davis, Mr. Lloyd 
(building surveyor), Mr. Osborne (clerk of the works at the 


& 
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Victoria Law Courts), and Messrs. J. P. Sharp, W. Doubleday, 
F, Martin, and other architects and gentlemen interested 
in building operations. The ground floor of the build- 
ing, which was not divided, was completely filled with 
dry firewood saturated with paraffin, and when this was 
well alight the heat was very intense, much more so than 
it would be in the case of an ordinary outbreak of fire. 
One of the compartments above represented an ordinary floor 
with a ceiling underneath, with an additional layer of boards 
nailed at the bottom of the joists, the under-side of these boards 
and the under-side of the joists being coated with asbestos 
paint, and pugging placed over the boards. In another com- 
partment were a floor and ceiling, with asbestos mill-boarding 
nailed on the under-side of the joists. Another contained a 
similar floor and ceiling, with “silicate cotton” in place of mill- 
boarding. The fourth compartment was an ordinary floor and 
ceiling, without any counter-ceiling. Against the back wall of 
the building were two panels, one of ordinary lath and plaster, 
and the other of patent “adamant” plaster. The compart- 
ment containing the unprotected ceiling and floor was burnt 
through shortly after the fire got well alight. The compart- 
ment containing the counter-ceiling and pugging lasted for one 
hour and twenty minutes after the fire was started. The next 
floor to burn through was the one under which the asbestos 
millboarding was nailed. This occurred an hour and thirty- 
five minutes after lighting ; and the remaining floor, containing 
the silicate cotton, was practically intact when the fire was 
extinguished, after burning an hour and forty minutes. One of the 
girders (in this case a steel tramrail) dividing the compartments 
gave way alittle in the centre, owing to the intense heat, and this 
caused the fire to be communicated to the joists over the 
“silicate cotton.” Otherwise this compartment was uninjured. 
In the opinion of the experts present the test appeared to prove 
that this material securely fixed to the under-side of joists will 
effectually prevent a fire from reaching the floor above. The 


“ silicate cotton” protection consists of a layer of the material | 


inclosed between two layers of wire network. The effective- 
ness of the asbestos millboard appeared to have suffered from 


condition of the two panels at the back of the experimental 
building tended to confirm this view. It is intended to con- 
tinue the experiments by testing the fireproof qualities of the 
new adamant plaster in an exactly similar manner. 


THE GLOUCESTER BATHS COMPETITION. 


THE,baths committee of the Gloucester. Town Council have 
submitted the following minute on the later stage of the 
competition :— 

At a meeting on January 30, a letter dated January 23, from 
Messrs. Giles & Gough, was considered, and the Town Clerk 
was instructed to reply thereto. Ata meeting on February 7, 
a letter dated February 3, from Messrs. Giles and Gough, 
claiming the premium, and also to carry out the work, was read, 
and the committee resolved that the Town Clerk be instructed 
to reply stating that the committee cannot recognise the claims 
made by: Messrs. Giles & Gough. Ata meeting on February 20, 
the following letter to the chairman from Mr. J. Fletcher Trew 
was read :—“ Sir,—Having considered the various suggestions 
made at my interview with the baths committee on the 
roth inst., I beg to offer my services as architect for the pro- 
posed baths, and to state that if appointed I shall be willing to 
observe and abide by the following terms :—To observe and be 
bound by the original instructions issued to architects, except 
so far as the same may be modified by express direction of the 
Council, or of the baths committee, with the approval of the 
Council. To make all necessary modifications in my premium 
plans for giving effect, as far as may be fotind practicable and 
advisable, to the various suggestions of the baths committee 
set forth in the schedule hereto, as well as any modifications 
which I may think desirable, providing the same do not 
increase the cost beyond the stipulated amount, or such addi- 
tion thereto as may be sanctioned, and with that object in the 
first instance to submit to the committee pencil drawings, in 
order that all material modifications may be carefully con- 
sidered and arranged before the final contract drawings are pre- 


pared. To furnish all contract and working drawings, and all 
necessary tracings, details, and instructions for the clerk 
of the works and builder. To deposit with the City Sur- 
veyor, for future reference, a set of tracings showing 
the buildings as completed, and the position and_ sizes 
of all drains, water-pipes, &c. The contract drawings with set 
of details to become the property of the Corporation. To pre- 


the giving way of the nails by which it was fastened to the 
under-side of the joists. The experiment was also considered 
to prove that even the ordinary plaster ceiling may be sufficient 
in many cases to prevent a fire penetrating directly to the floor 
above. Had the rooms in Messrs. Marris & Norton’s premises 
been ceiled in this way, instead of with matchboarding, it is 
probable that the main fabric would have been saved. The 


OAK PANELLINGS EQUITABLE 
And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. [rey epHAWe ASSOCIATION, 


A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 
(LIMITED). 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, a ETE). | Sa 
The Swinton 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Telephones, 


Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
| Of the highest practical 


all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 
The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr. 
ICHENHAUSER’S work:—‘“It is a triumph of the art of [ 


Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
efficiency, and suitable 


wood sculpture.” en ||| 
The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :—‘ Forms one of pees | 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen.” 


Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 
Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, §¢. 


CALL OR WRITE. 
J. ICHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST.,LONDON,W, 
DAMP CHURCHES AND DAMP BUILDINGS 


Of every description, arising from DAMP WALLS of POROUS \W2 
BRICK, STONE, &c. 


EFFECTUALLY CURED—Inexpensive & Durable.| [=== 


UNEQUALLED FOR if 
"DAMP WALLS, i ( ALL RIGHTS GUARANTEED. 
e POAT 


OFINGS NO ROYALTIES. 

Pra) gig chemiows |The Instrument may be seen and tested, and 
all particulars obtained, at the Offices of 

: the Association, 


75 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NearR GRANTHAM. 


for all purposes, and 
specially as a means of 
communication between 
ZN different parts of offices 
and large buildings, com- 
plete with Bells, &c. 

Sold outright, prices 
from £2 10s. to £6 per 
Instrument, for short or 
long distances respec- 
tively. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Hast End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


INVALUABLE AS A PRIMER, 


Especially for Plaster, Stone, and Iron, or for Distempering and 
Papering, or Preparing Artists’ Boards. 


Sole Makers:— SUTCLIFFE BROTHERS, 
BROOKSIDR WORKS, GODLEY, MANCHESTER. 


Roofs complete from 73d. per foot super. 


CREWE’S DRY GLAZING 


Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest yet introduced, 
For all kinds of Horticultural Structures, Warehouse 
Roofs, Sheds, Markets, Exhibition Buildings, &c., &c. 


H. T. CREWE, Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, 


London, 8.E. 
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pare specifications in duplicate. To give constant superintend- 
ence to the execution of the works, and report periodically and 
whenever necessary to the Council or any committee appointed 
for that purpose. To examine and certify all accounts, to certify 
for all payments becoming due to the contractor, and perform 
all other duties usually performed by architects. The quantity 
surveyor and clerk of the works to be appointed and paid by 
the Council ; but I as architect to have the usual control over 
the clerk of the works. My remuneration as architect and for 
the whole of the services above mentioned or referred to to be 
5 per cent. upon the total cost of all works, machinery, and 
other apparatus actually executed or provided in accordance 
with my designs or specification; and in case the carrying out 
of any section or portion of my plans or specification shall be 
postponed or altogether omitted, then a commission of 33 per 
cent. only to be paid on the approximate cost of the portion of 
the works so postponed or omitted. The amount of the pre- 
mium to be paid forthwith, and the remainder of my com- 
mission to be paid by three instalments, one-third (less premium) 
upon the signing of the contract, one-third as soon as the 
builder has been paid half the contract sum, and the remainder 
as soon as the final certificate has been given to the builder. I 
further agree, on request of the committee, to consult and 
obtain the advice and assistance of Mr. Charles Bartholomew, 
of Bristol, or some other specialist to be approved by the com- 
mittee, with regard to the arrangement, construction, fitting up, 
heating, and ventilation of the Turkish baths, and to pay not 
exceeding the sum of 25/. (out of my commission) towards the 
fee of such specialist, the balance of his fee being paid by the 
Corporation. If any dispute or difference shall arise between 
the Corporation and myself with regard to the terms of my 
appointment, or as to my duties, responsibilities, remuneration, 
or otherwise, such difference to be referred to the arbitration of 
some person to be appointed by the President of the RBA 
whose decision shall be final. 


Suggestions referred to in the Foregoing Letter. 


“~ General Arrangements.—The building to be in three blocks, 
(1) The front block (facing Barton Street) to consist of private 
baths and offices, and to be separated from the buildings in the 
rear by an open space Io to 15 feet wide, with covered ways for 
communication. (2) The main block in rear to contain two 
swimming-baths adjoining each other. (3) The side block in 
rear, adjoining Prince’s Street, to contain Turkish baths. 
Improve Barton Street elevation, and arrange for the central 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


front to be set back at least 5 feet from footway, and to be kept 
sufficiently lofty to give a good elevation if an additional storey 
should be added to the wings. The gables of the two swimming- 
baths should, if practicable, be made to appear syrtimetrically 
on either flank of the central portion of the front block. Each 
floor to be on one level, free from steps, and the ground floor 
not to be more than 3 feet above street level. All basement 
floors to be at least 2 feet above invert of sewer. The laundry 
and engine-house to be behind the Turkish baths, and the 
boiler-house and chimney to be behind the west swimming- 
bath. The concrete foundation for the chimney to be below 
that for the other buildings, and entirely independent thereof, 
and the walls of the other buildings not to be bonded thereto. 
The boilers not to be under any of the main buildings, but in 
separate buildings, providing easy access for removing and 
repairing boilers, &c. Provide also for easy delivery of coal and 
removal of ashes. A service corridor between the laundry and 
the front block to be constructed under the east side of the 
Turkish baths. All the private baths to be upon the ground 
floor in the front block, those for ladies on west side and those 
for gentlemen on east side. The dressing-rooms to be made 
capable of conversion into bath-rooms, if desired. Four water- 
closets to be provided for these baths, one for each class. 
Space should be left for providing access to an upper floor in 
case one should ever be added over the wings. Improve waiting- 
rooms, and provide fireplaces for same and for attendant’s 
office, also light and ventilate basement. 

Swimming-Baths. — The swimming-baths to be about 
100 feet by 46 feet inside, containing say ten bays of Io feet 
each, with water space in each about 82 feet 6 inches by 
28 feet to 30 feet, and 6 feet deep at north end, and 3 feet 
6 inches at south end. Diving stage at north end with platform 
about 11 feet wide, and platform at south about 6 feet 6 inches. 
Dressing-boxes on both sides, three to each bay, 4 feet deep by 
3 feet 3 inches wide, the divisions between the boxes to be 
7 feet high, and the doors in front 4 feet 6 inches high. Two 
w.c.’s and a urinal for each bath in an annexe at south end. 
Two or three washing troughs at south end of east or second- 
class swimming-bath. No woodwork in gables of louvre roof 
to be exposed to weather. Provide attendant’s cabin at south 
end to command both baths. 

Turkish Baths—Turkish baths to have an entrance from 
the corridor of the western swimming-bath. Provision should 
also be made for a separate entrance direct from Barton 
Street. 
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Suggested Materials.—Sides of swimming-tanks to be lined 
with salt-glazed white bricks. Dado (5 feet high) round 
swimming-bath walls to be of glazed bricks of approved colour. 
Dado (3 feet 6 inches high) round private baths also to be of 
glazed bricks, The remainder of the internal walls of all baths 
to be of pressed white bricks. 

Outside Stonework.—¥ or plain work, weather stone from 
Bisley ; and for mouldings and other projections, Box ground 
Bath stone. 

Cost.— Total cost not to exceed 6,000/. 

The minutes proceeded :—Mr. Trew then laid before the 
committee a rough pencil modification of his premium drawing, 
incorporating all the principal suggestions of the committee, 
and affording the accommodation desired in a very complete 
and convenient form, and expressed his willingness to make any 
alteration of detail that may be suggested by the committee. 
The committee resolved unanimously :—“ That, subject to the 
approval of the Council, Mr. J. Fletcher Trew be appointed 
architect for the proposed public baths upon the terms specified 
or referred to in his letter of January 18, 1888 ; that the Council 
be recommended to empower this committee to settle all details 
and approve final plans for the proposed public baths, and 
afterwards to obtain tenders for carrying out the work.” 


GOLD AND SILVER KEYS. 


Ar the last meeting of the Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
‘ciation, a paper was read on the above subject by Mr. 
J. W. Tonks. The chair was occupied by Mr. W. Doubleday. 
The lecturer pointed out that in old days the key was an im. 
portant safeguard, in iron or steel, where accuracy, strength, 
and soundness of construction were the leading considerations. 
Until these had been secured, fortified by the best science of 
the time, the artist was not allowed to touch the guardian of 
the holy offerings or the royal treasure. When he did appear 
he was only permitted to work in strict subordination to the 
main purpose of the key itself. Inthe palmy days of the art 
of the goldsmith and silversmith, when caskets, altars, and 
treasure boxes were made in the precious metals, doubtless 
keys of similar material were manufactured. Yet they hardly 


received a passing notice. 
specimens of ancient art in the Trocadéro, Paris, in 1878, there 


In the wonderful exposition of 


with gems, said to be Spanish, and of dubious antiquity, had 
been seen by the lecturer, and a series of specimens of chamber- 
lains’ keys of office, two in the Birmingham Art Gallery and 
others in South Kensington Museum, were referred to, the more 
important ones being described. To explain the paucity of 
examples, however, the lecturer quoted from M. Labarte’s work 
on the goldsmiths’ art in the Middle Ages, showing how neces- 
sity, the repeated disorders of centuries, and fashion, that 
goddess of change, whose destructive worship belonged to 
every age, had combined to cause the breaking up of the finest 
specimens of the art. It, nevertheless, had come to be a fact 
that modern practice had entirely changed. Exhibitions, public 
buildings, and institutions, opened with ceremony by bene- 
factors or notable personages, were lacking in an essen- 
tial feature if a presentation key did not mark the 
occasion. This often represented the entire sum set apart 
for art amid much feasting and ephemeral display, but 
the conditions of the key were altered. Only needed for 
use on one occasion, while sound construction must have a 
place, its artistic beauty and emblematic reference to the occa- 
sion were the chief requisites in its design. This new departure 
involved a striking change in the size, form, and treatment of 
the key. A contrast of the steel key, massive and utilitarian, 
supplied by Messrs. Chubb, for the opening of the Dublin 
Exhibition in 1865, with the gold key for the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, presented in 1886 by Sir George T. Chubb 
to the Queen at the opening ceremony, was given as showing 
the change which twenty-one years had brought about. 
Although this latter key was arranged to open the five hundred 
locks of the exhibition, its leading characteristics were zesthetic. 
The key for the Manchester City Hall, produced by Messrs. 
Elkington & Co., under the direction of Mr. Waterhouse, the 
working part of steel, with a head of gold, was instanced as 
marking a half-way stage. The gold key of Messrs. C. Smith 
& Sons, for the opening of the Leeds Free Library and 
Museum, designed by Mr. Watson, the architect of the 
building, was regarded as a massive yet noble attempt to recon- 
cile the present with the past. The gold key for Wolverhampton 
Park, opened in 1881 ; also the one presented to the late Mr. 
Colin Minton Campbell in 1883, and manufactured by Messrs. 
Bragg, still retained the Medizeval instinct. The key pre- 
sentedto Mr. John Bright, M.P., on the opening of the Cobden 
Coffee House, and made by the latter firm, was instanced as 
indicating the growth of the modern spirit. The key brooch 


were a few specimens of silver keys, yet all in close keeping 


with the examples to which they belonged. A gold key, set | in gold, enamel, and gems, presented to Lady Leigh in 1884, on 
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BUPPLEMENT 


the occasion of the opening of the Eye Hospital, was entirely 
artistic and emblematic. It was a great question whether the 
glories of the steel key of the Medizeval period would ever be 
restored, and they might even hope that the coming of the 
golden age in keys might bring with it a precious and vivified 
art, as much surpassing the iron age as did the richer material 
in all the qualities that were most highly prized. 


SEA WATER AND PORTLAND CEMENT, 


-AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at Westminster 
Town Hall on Monday evening, March 5, Mr. A. T. Walmisley, 
president, in the chair, a paper was read on “ The Effect of 
Sea Water on Portland Cement,” by Mr. Henry Faija, 
M.Inst.C.E. ; ‘ 

The paper referred to the failure of certain concrete work at 
Aberdeen Graving Dock, and the author first alluded to the 
several published reports ascribing the failure to the chemical 
action of the sea water on the cement.* After pointing out 
that Portland cement has been used in marine works for forty 
years, and that until now any failures that may have occurred 
have never been traced or ascribed to the chemical action of 
the sea on the cement, the author gave a general description of 
the work carried out at Aberdeen, embodying extracts from the 
reports of Mr. Smith, Professor Brazier, and. Mr. Messent, 
descriptive of the manner in which the cement was used, the 
specification to which it was supplied, and the argument on 
which their theory is based—which is, briefly, that the magnesia 
precipitated from the sea water enters into and becomes a 
compound part of the cement, thus destroying it. The 
presence of magnesia in cement was then considered, and the 
reason explained why it is deleterious when in excess ; but the 
magnesia as precipitated from the sea, water was shown to be 
in a very different condition to magnesia when it is incorporated 
ina cement in the course of manufacture. The result of a 
large number of experiments, comparing the behaviour of 
cement when gauged in sea water and when gauged in fresh 
water, the analyses of the cements before and after gauging, 
and of the scale on the surface, together with the scum and 
sediments in the waters in which the cement had been placed, 
were given. 

The specification and the analysis of the cement used at 


Aberdeen were then considered, and it was pointed out that, 
though such a specification was not antagonistic to the pro- 
duction of a good cement, there was nothing in it which 
insured a good and sound cement being delivered, and it was 
suggested that one or other of the methods now known for 
determining the soundness of a cement should in all cases be 
used, the author being of opinion that, given that a cement is 
well ground and is proved sound, it will, in nearly all cases, be 
strong enough for any purpose for which it is likely to be used. 
The concrete at Aberdeen was used in what is called a 
“plastic” form, z.., it was allowed to partially set, and was 
then broken up and placed in position. The danger of using 
cement in this manner was shown, and the results of several 
experiments given, proving that under certain conditions the 


cement never resets. 


The conclusions arrived at were that sea water has no 
deleterious chemical action on a sound and properly used 
Portland cement, and that the failures at Aberdeen must be 
attributed to some other cause, either to an inherently bad 
cement having been used, or to the injudicious use of it ina 
plastic form. 


THE FORTH BRIDGE DISPUTE, 


JUDGMENT has been given by Lord Trayner in the important 
case relating to the supply of steel for the Forth Bridge. The 
Steel Company of Scotland, of which Mr. Riley is managing 
director, claimed 100,000/. damages from Sir Thomas Tancred, 
Arrol & Co., the contractors for the Forth Bridge, for breach 
of a contract which bound the contractors to obtain all the steel 
required in the construction of the bridge from the Company. 
Lord Trayner has decided against the contractors. 

His lordship said that the question to be decided was what 
was the meaning of the contract between the parties. The 
pursuers maintained that the contract was to be read literally 
according to its expression, and that it bound the pursuers to 
provide and the defenders to take the whole steel required for 
the Forth Bridge at the prices specified. On the other hand, 
the defenders maintained that the contract was one for 30,000 
tons of steel, more or less, but was not a contract for the whole 
steel required for the bridge. The defenders averred that, 
according to the custom and practice of the steel trade, a con- 
tract for the supply of a quantity of manufactured iron or steel, 
in which the quantity to be supplied was described in general 
terms and not definitely fixed, but which had a clause express- 


* See Zhe Architect, July 22, 29; Dec. 16, 30, 1887. 
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ing the estimated quantity to be delivered and taken under 
such contract, was regarded and held to be a contract only for 
the estimated quantity so expressed. According to the custom 
and practice the contract would be for 30,000 tons of steel, 
more or less. When the case was before him he allowed the 
defenders to give proof of this custom. ‘The Court, however, 
took a different view, holding that there was nothing 
technical about the contract or its expression requiring or 
admitting of interpretation by proof of custom. Dealing, there- 
fore, now with the contract as one in no way technical, and 
one which was to be enforced according to the nature and 
ordinary meaning of its terms, his lordship had no hesitation in 
holding that it bound the defenders to take from the pursuers 
the whole steel required for the construction of the Forth 
Bridge, less 12,000 tons of plates from another firm. This was 
a matter which did not admit of any argument, it was simply a 
question of what the contract said, and its words did not appear 
to his lordship to have more than one meaning. The defenders, 
however, further averred that the parties had, since the contract 
was made between them, acted on the footing that if the 
defenders took 30,000 tons of steel from the pursuers they 
might get any extras elsewhere as not being within the contract 
of the parties. The directors of the pursuers’ company, so far 
as available at the proof, and their manager and secretary, 
distinctly denied that they ever acted in regard to the contract 
in question on the footing averred by the defenders, and the 
several specific transactions were explained satisfactorily, and 
in such a way as to show that they were neither known to nor 
regarded by the pursuers as in any way infringing or modifying 
the contract. A word or two in regard to each of the specific 
transactions would be sufficient to indicate the evidence 
bearing upon each. 1. In 
3,000 tons of steel to Messrs. P. & W. M‘Lellan to be used by 


in the knowledge that it was to be used in the con- 
struction of the bridge. The pursuers explain in reply 
that they did not regard the viaduct approaches as part 
of the bridge. They regarded the bridge as the four 
main spans, nothing else. It might be that the contract, 
strictly read, covered the approach viaducts, and that the pur- 
suers were wrong in law in giving it the limited construction 
which they did. They did not now wish to depart from that 
limited construction. Rightly or wrongly, it was the view they 
always had held, and they were willing to abide by it. If they 


_ were right, then the transaction with Messrs. P. & W. M‘Lellan 
_had no bearing upon the case, but if they were wrong it did not 


avail the defenders; for, if Mr. Riley’s explanation was an 


_ honest one, as his lordship did not doubt it was, then supplying 
_ steel for what was believed was not to fall within the pursuers 


contract could not be regarded as a departure by them ; and it 
was worthy of notice that in 1883 no question had arisen 
between the parties as to the meaning of their contract. But 
the pursuers’ position as regards their contract came out very 
distinctly when the second transaction took place. 2. In 1884 
the defenders ordered from the Clyde Rivet Company a large 
quantity of steel rivets. The Rivet Company applied to the 
pursuers to know at what price they would supply the necessary 
steel bars, informing the pursuers that the rivet-bars were for 
the Forth Bridge contract. The pursuers at once communi- 
cated on this subject with the defenders, and afterwards there 


| was a meeting between the defender, Mr. Arrol, and the 


manager and secretary of the pursuers’ company. What took 
place at that meeting appeared from the proof. Mr. Arrol said 


that he maintained that it was no matter to the pursuers where 


1883 the pursuers supplied | 


he got his rivet-bars (although they formed a specific item in 
the pursuers’ contract), provided he took from the pursuers the 
contract quantity of 30,000 tons of steel in all, which he said he 


them in the construction of the viaduct approaches to the woulddo. Mr. Riley and Mr. M‘Lellan say, on the other hand, 
Forth Bridge. These viaduct approaches it had been originally that 30,000 tons as “contract quantity” was not men- 
intended to form of wrought-iron, but it was afterwards deter- tioned; that Mr. Arrol said he had ordered rivets, not 


mined by the engineer that they should be constructed of steel. 
Messrs. P. & W. M‘Lellan had made a contract with the 
defenders for the ironwork, and their contract was continued 
after the change to steel had been resolved upon. The steel 
obtained by them from the pursuers was for the purpose 
of this contract. The defenders relied on this transaction 
as showing that the pursuers did not read their con- 
tract as one for the whole steel required for the Forth 
Bridge, as they supplied steel to Messrs. P. & W. M‘Lellan 


rivet-bars, and was not therefore violating the contract ; 
that his partners wished rivets ordered, and not rivet- 
bars ; and that the pursuers should let this matter pass, as 
there would more still be required than was originally expected, 
which would fall to be supplied by the pursuers under their 
contract. This meeting, and what took place at it, having been 
reported to the directors of the pursuers’ company, it was 
agreed that they should waive their rights in reference to the 
rivet-bars in order to get on smoothly with Mr. Arrol. His 
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lordship did not hesitate to accept in this conflict of evidence 
the statement of Mr. Riley and Mr. M‘Lellan rather than the 
statement of Mr, Arrol. ¢ 
witnesses against the statement of one—the two having no 
pecuniary interest in the matter, the one having great interest. 


At the very lowest, it was impossible to hold on such evidence | 


that the defenders had proved (and the onus lay with them) 
that in the transaction about the rivets the pursuers acted upon 
a reading or construction of their contract such as the defenders 
averred they acted upon. 3. The steel for the shoes of the 
caissons stood in the same position as regarded the steel sold 
to P. & W. M‘Lellan for the viaduct approaches, and he need 
not say more on this transaction. 4. The fourth transaction 
was steel sold for “temporary purposes,” and it was admitted 
by the defenders that the evidence on this matter was not very 
strong in support of their view. His lordship thought the 
evidence was distinctly against them. The steel sold for tem- 
porary purposes was sold by the pursuers to the defenders on 
the statement by the latter that it was not to be used in the 
permanent structure, and the correspondence about this steel 
distinctly bore that it was not to be placed against the contract, 
being intended to be used merely for temporary purposes, and 
was, at the defenders’ request, advised, priced, and invoiced, 
“so asto keep them distinct from the bridge construction.” 
The defenders relied very much on the terms of the minute of 
the pursuers’ directors, dated September 23, 1885. He agreed 
with Mr. M‘Lellan in thinking that the minute was unfortunate 
in its expression, but he also agreed with him as regarded the 
explanation to be given of it, and which was given by him (Mr. 
M‘Lellan). His lordship would only say further with regard to 
this minute and the explanation, that it appeared to him that 
the pursuers would never have ventured to approach Mr. Arrol 
with the proposal that he should pay for steel at contract 
prices for the bridge if they had been asking him for orders 
which their contract did not cover. The price of steel had by 
September 1885 fallen so much below what it was in 1883, 
when the contract prices for the bridge were fixed, that any 
such proposal would only have made the pursuers ridiculous. 
As regarded what took place at the meeting on October 2, 
1885, his lordship again preferred the evidence of Mr. Riley to 
the evidence with which he was in conflict. He regarded the 
minute of October 7, 1885, as an honest statement of what took 
place at the meeting on the 2nd. Further, he accepted as 
correct the evidence of Mr. Riley and Mr. M‘Lellan as to the 
meeting held on April 29, 1887. On the whole matter, he was 


It was, besides, the statement of two | 


| of opinion that the defenders had failed to establish the aver- 
'ments on which their fourth and fifth pleas were based, and 

that these pleas ought therefore to be repelled. His lordship 

accordingly found that the pursuers were entitled to supply, 
_and the defenders were bound to take from the pursuers, the 
whole of the steel required for the Forth Bridge, in so far as 
the said steel might be required for the construction of the four 
main spans of the bridge. He continued the case for the 
disposal of the question of damages, and reserved the question 
| of expenses. 

Counsel for defenders asked leave to reclaim. 

Lord Trayner pointed out that the question of damages 
remained, and said that he thought parties had better try to 
adjust the amount of damage on the assumption that his inter- 
locutor was right ; then they could take the whole matter to 
the Inner House. 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS IN IRELAND. 


ON Monday, in the House of Commons, Mr. Murphy asked 
the Chief Secretary of State for War if there was any reason to 
be dissatisfied with the results of the system of limited com- 
petition which has hitherto been the usual practice in arrang- 
ing contracts for works of large extent executed in Ireland 
under the War Department, and why was it being departed 
from in the case of the proposed new barracks at Grange- 
gorman, Dublin, for which an unlimited competition has been 
advertised ; whether contractors proposing to tender elect the 
surveyor to take out the quantities of the works on their behalf ; 
and if in an unlimited competition, the votes of the persons 
bond fide intending to send in tenders may be swamped by 
those of others who have no such intention, and for whom a 
surveyor might find it worth while to pay the deposit of 57. 5s. 
each, entitling them to vote ; if, in the newspapers containing 
the notice asking for the names of persons desiring to tender 
for those works, an advertisement appears, directly under the 
War Department notice, from a Mr. Strudwick, of London, 
soliciting votes for the office of surveyor, in which it was stated, 
as an inducement to vote for him, that the quantities would be 
taken out of London ; if this statement was correct ; and, if so, 
how was the information communicated to Mr. Strudwick? 
And, why should surveyors and contractors in Ireland be placed 
at the disadvantage which such an unusual course will mani- 
festly entail ? 


KRALLKROLITH. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century, 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED If PATENTED IN 
England, = Austria- 
Belgium, S Hungary, 
Fines = Denmark, 
. = | United 
Germany, =! States 
Italy. aa of America. 


TRADE MARK, 


KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 
stone, plastering, &c. 


CHEAPNESS,-—IEt saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 
ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-Ib. tin of KALLKOLITH goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colour. 
DRYING POWERS,—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 


DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister, 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 


SEs SS eels Oe Ngee Aare 
21 New Bridge Street, London, H.C. : February 23, 1886. 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. 


= I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the pas‘ few weeks, 

pie 8 ee me ee ioe nage oe pete eS - to be ased as the We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 
t Coz A i otner substances, and is of such a natv~e that the ir r] j i 

ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usue’ number of Bes aes fairly aap ae a that lapse an eis 

coats now given reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am c rtain there for it. 

will be a large sale, J. WM, STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. 


CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO, 


Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


Address—KALLKOLITH CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs, each, net 408., packing included, 
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“Mr, Brodrick in reply said :—The prices of building con- 
tracts have ranged considerably higher in Ireland than 
England, and as the Grangegorman Barracks constitute an 
extensive work to a value of perhaps 60,000/., the Secretary of 
State, with a view to obtaining the best contract for the public 
interest, has thought it desirable to resort to the usual practice 
of open competition rather than to the limited competition 
which has for some time prevailed for building in Ireland. Con- 
tractors proposing to tender do elect the surveyor, and they 
pay a deposit on the amount of the contract according toa 
scale laid down in the Royal Engineer regulations. Consider- 
ing the amount of the deposit, such a transaction as is 
suggested does not seem very probable. An advertisement 
has appeared from Mr. Strudwick, who was, no doubt, aware 
that the quantities for large contracts of which the designs 
have been prepared in London are almost invariably taken out 
there. It is not apparent that this practice puts any class of 
contractors to a disadvantage. 


SALT WATER IN TOWNS. 


THE Town Clerk of Edinburgh, having applied for information 
respecting the use of salt water for public purposes in towns, 
has prepared a report on the subject. Berwick-on-Tweed 
reports that salt water is used for watering the streets, and 
strongly recommends it for flushing the sewers, being considered 
a saving to the ratepayers. No steam or water power is 
engaged in obtaining the supply, it being merely pumped by 
powerful pumps into water carts. With regard to its effect on 
macadamised roads, it is found to be very beneficial, as it 
causes a fine coating to come over them, and only requires one- 
third of the quantity that is necessary when fresh water is used. 
It has no injurious effect upon streets laid with granite and 
whin setts grouted with bitumen or cement, or wood-laid streets 
grouted with bitumen, and less water is required. In Great 
Yarmouth the sewers are now kept thoroughly clean, and free 
from smell, by the use of salt water. It is highly approved of 
by the community, there being now no complaints from dust. 
In Whitby sea water is used in certain parts of the town for 
watering, and it is found to answer much better than fresh. 
The saline matter appears to leave a coat on the road surface, 
which causes it to remain smooth and compact much longer 
than when fresh water is used. This, however, though an 


advantage on comparatively level ground, is somewhat of a dis- 
advantage on hills, as they become so firm and smooth that 
horses cannot stand on them; and, when all the streets are 
watered with salt water, complaints are soon made. The 
general rule, which is found a perfectly safe one, is to use sea 
water for all streets whose gradient does not exceed I in 20. 
Portsmouth reports that salt water has been introduced for the 
purpose of watering the streets and supplying the public 
baths. -It is procured by gas-engine power, and is raised to 
a height of 50 feet, the tank being close to the sea with the 
engine under. Six-inch and_four-inch pipes are used; 
134,000 gallons can be pumped in twenty-four hours, at a cost, 
including all charges, of 4}d. per 1,000, Where salt water can 
be pumped at acost not greater than that which fresh water 
would entail, the opinion is expressed that it is better to use 
salt water than fresh for watering streets. The effects last 
much longer, so that less watering is required. The effect of 
watering with sea water is no doubt to cause a greater humida- 
tion or dampness upon the surface of the roads than when fresh 
water is employed. In addition to this, a sort of film or skin is 
formed upon the surface which keeps down the dust, and 
apparently tends to preserve the road. The use of salt water is 
highly recommended, as one load of it is equivalent to three of 
fresh water. The slight disintegration which has been noticed 
in the case of granite macadam roads is very noticeable after a 
slight shower has fallen upon a macadam road well watered 
with salt water. This effect is not so noticeable on a gravel 
road, and it is therefore considered that salt water is better 
adapted for gravelled than macadamised roads. It has also 
been stated that the effect of watering with salt water roads 
which are adjacent to shops containing delicate goods such as 
silks, jewellery, &c., is likely to cause some damage to these 
goods, owing to the air containing a more than usual quantity 
of moisture ; but of this statement there seems no proof. The 
use of salt water is also recommended for flushing sewers. 
Liverpool reports that sea water possesses the advantage of 
remaining moist fora greater length of time, especially when 
the atmosphere is slightly damp. Its disadvantages are greater 
injury caused to the valves and distributing- pipes of the water- 
carts, and it is also said to be injurious to some textile fabrics ; 
but, as a matter of fact, no complaint has been received in 
Liverpool fiom silk mercers or drapers. Sea water is used in 
Plymouth as much as possible for road-watering purposes. It 
answers perfectly for macadamised roads, but makes paved 


roads very slippery. 


PATENT HOT-WATER OR STEAM RADIATORS 


or Warming every description of Building. 


F 
COMYN CHING & CO.,, 


HEATING, VENTILATING, and GAS ENGINEERS. 
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Elevation. 


ASCHERBERG PIANOS, 


Acknowledged by all MUSICAL AUTHORITIES and by all those who have had 
them in use for years to be 


THE BEST 
FOR TONE, TOUCH, GENERAL FINISH, AND GOOD VALUE. 


Fresh Warm Air Inlet. 


Wholesale and Retail Depot :—London, 21] Regent Street, W. 
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FOR LIGHTING BASEMENTS, CELLARS, AND UNDERGROUND APARTMENTS. 
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By using Hayward’s Patent “‘Semi-Prism” Pavement Lights, and Hayward’s Patent Reflecting Stall Board Lights, 
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THE WEEK. 


WE have received several letters (which we have not 
room to publish) in reply to one which appeared last week 
from a ten years’ Associate of the Institute. Another 
Associate, who has a standing of twenty years, says he 
hopes that the Council of the Institute will retain the 
obnoxious clause, as he feels quite sure that the Council of 
the Institute would be very loth to admit the necessity of 
any member being expelled, and would only act in a very 
necessary case. ‘“‘If Radicals,” says this correspondent, 
“will make themselves ridiculous or objectionable, they 
must be content to take the consequences.” Still stronger 
condemnation of the supposititious Radical will be found 
in other letters. All this is evidence that there are members 
of the Institute who would willingly see political and theo- 
logical tests applied, with the expulsion of all who will 
not submit to them. But, as we said last week, we 
cannot imagine any Council would allow themselves to be 
driven to a course of that kind. One correspondent, who 
has more worldly wisdom than the rest, asks what harm 
could arise to a member supposing he were expelled from 
the Institute ? 


On Monday the following members of Council were 
elected by the Architectural Section of the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow : — President, Mr. James TuHomson, 
architect ; vice-presidents, Mr. THos. GiLpDarp, architect, 
and Mr, R. A. M‘Giivray, plasterer ; treasurer, Mr. JAMES 
HowatTr, measurer ; secretary, Mr. A. Linpsay MILLER, 
architect ; ordinary members, Messrs. JAMES SELLARS, 
architect ; Davip THomson, architect; T. L. Warson, 
architect ; Davip M‘Brav, architect ; JAMES CHALMERS, 
architect ; Witt1aM Howatr, measurer; ALEXANDER 
Murr, builder; Wittram GILFILLAN, marble cutter ; 
ANDREW BLAck, smith ; and Wittram Carrns, plumber. 


TuE difficulty which Nonconformists find in securing 
sites for the erection of chapels in villages is exemplified in 
a letter which was sent to Lord Harewoop from the 
Wesleyan Committee of Privileges. There are two chapels 
on his lordship’s estate. One, in Harewood, is held under 
a tenancy at will (a sort of tenure which the German Kou. 
could not explain in his native language), but with con- 
ditions that are degrading. In Dunkeswick a chapel did 
exist, but the Wesleyans were prohibited from using it, 
and they have been compelled for years to carry forms and 
seats to barns and lofts in order to hold a service. All 
their applications for a site for a small chapel have been 
disregarded, and the Wesleyans were directed to use the 
Church of England chapel. To this appeal the Earl of 
HAREwoop has turned a deaf ear. It is not our province 
to inquire whether orthodoxy must be promoted under 
circumstances like those of Harewood and Dundeswick. 
Formerly there would be nothing peculiar in his lordship’s 
mode of action. But as we live in times when more latitude 
is allowed, it does seem strange that Christian men who are 
willing to eréct houses of worship should be treated as if 
they were pariahs. Many similar cases could be named, 
and, in spite of the sacredness of property, a law should be 
passed to'put an end to the tyranny and bigotry which are 
still to be found in England, by giving reasonable facilities 
for the attainment of sites for churches and chapels. 


ALTHOUGH there is a desire for victims in France, it is 
svell to know that the conviction of M. CarvaAtuo for com- 
plicity in the catastrophe at the Paris Opéra Comique was 
reversed on Wednesday. In following the evidence we 
have maintained there was no guilt on the head of the lessee. 
The protection of the theatre was in the hands of the 
State, and M. CarvaLHo was really in the position of a 
man who has bailiffs in his house. There were limits to his 
liberty of action. The conduct of the fireman is explana- 
tory of the state of affairs. He was told off fora certain 
purpose, and if he attempted to do more he was liable to 
punishment. Theneglect charged against the man was only 


a blind obedience to orders. System is more powerful in 
France than with us, and it can act without being present. 
It was therefore inequitable to inflict a fine and imprison- 
ment on either M. CarvaALHo or the fireman, who was not 
his employé. What should be doneis to alter the arrange- 
ments, and to put the responsibility on some definite person 
or persons. 


A SPECIAL committee of the London School Board was 
lately appointed to consider some of the charges for works. 
They were empowered to obtain such professional assist- 
ance as might be found necessary. Acting upon this 
authority, the committee arranged with Mr. T. M. Rickman, 
who was recommended by the President of the Institute of 
British Architects, to make a minute investigation into the 
accounts of certain schools, it being understood that his 
charge would be 1o/. ros. per day of eight hours, counting 
the number of hours during which he was occupied on the 
work of the committee. The account of Mr. RicKMAN up 
to the end of January amounts to 276/. 13s. 6@., including 
the charges for his assistants. On Thursday a report was 
presented approving of the charges and recommending that 
a cheque should be drawn for the amount. 


THE veteran sculptor, Sir JoHN STEELL, having given 
up his large studio in Edinburgh, the models and contents 
of it were sold by auction on Tuesday. ‘The prices were 
miserable. The cast of the head and face of Sir WALTER 
Scott taken after death was sold for 5s. ; but, small as was 
the sum, it was fourfold what was given for casts of 
NAPOLEON and Canova. Six heads of celebrities, including 
the Prince of WALEs, went for gs., and, for another series 
of six, the price was 5s., although Dr. CHALMERS was one 
of the subjects. Four plaster busts realised 245., a re- 
cumbent figure of the Earl of SHREWSBURY 20s. and a 
statue of Lord President BoyLe 21s. The casts from the 
antique were not more in favour. ‘Twenty shillings were 
paid for four sections of the Elgin marbles, 22s. for the 
Venus of Melos, 5s. for the Medicean goddess, and 55. for 
the Townley. The casts of the large statues, equestrian, 
seated and standing, could find no bidders. ‘The sculptor’s 
modelling tools went for a guinea. 


Tue Depot or Museum of Building Materials, which is 
about to be set up, will start under the most favourable 
auspices. Many of the leading architects in London and 
the provinces have agreed to form the committee. The 
contents of the Museum will have the advantage of being 
sifted, for, according to the prospectus, all articles which do 
not sustain a probation of three months under public 
criticism in the Museum and elsewhere will be eliminated. 
An architect who visits the Department of Improvements 
and Inventions may therefore rely that nothing in it comes 
under the ‘‘rubbish-may-be-shot-here” principle. In the 
General Exhibits Department, not only goods as supplied 
will be present, but there will be models and examples of their 
use. A Jaboratory for testing will also be arranged. The 
library will contain sets of catalogues of manufacturers and 
other means of information which are not available in public 
libraries. Finally, there will be a special catalogue, which 
will suggest the relations between manufactures and archi- 
tecture. There can be no question of the convenience of 
such an institution to architects, and in the same ratio it 
must redound to the profit of exhibitors. 


At the last meeting of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, an election was held for a foreizn Associate in the 
room of the late M. Lours GAL.ait, the Belgian painter. 
There were only two candidates, viz. M. AuTocoLsky, the 
Russian sculptor, and Mr. R. M. Hunt, the American 
architect. About the claims of the latter there could be no 
question. Mr, Hunt has served as a French official, and 
his friendship for France was seen by his successful efforts 
to found a scholarship in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
The Academicians, however, gave the preference to 
M. AvuTocotsky, who received 19 votes against 8 for Mr. 
Hunt. At the same meeting M. CHARLES GARNIER was 
elected as successor of the late M. QuEsTEL upon the 
Administrative Commission of the Institut. 
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TESTING MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION.* 


UBLIC authorities make an exception to the general 
laisser faire principle which prevails in this country 
by laying down rigorous rules for some kinds of construc- 
tion. There are by-laws and Acts of Parliament which set 
forth the dimensions of walls and other parts of buildings, 
and it is impossible to open a line of railway if in any part 
of it the Board of Trade regulations have been departed 
from to an infinitesimal extent. No less despotic is the 
power of tradition, which also fixes the dimensions 
of many parts of a structure. It is, however, im- 
possible to have universal enactments which will keep 
men in slavery to custom, and make them a sort 
of machine. So long as it is felt that science gives cer- 
tainty, there will always be an effort to understand the 
principles of official regulations, even if no attempt is made 
to evade them. There is no difficulty in finding proofs of 
what we are asserting. Officialism had hardly began to 
meddle with construction than an endeavour was made to 
generalise all that could be found out about the strength of 
materials into a science, and every year the study is pur- 
sued with increased ardour. The early inquirers worked out 
results under many difficulties, but for what was to be dis- 
covered their methods were supposed to be adequate. A 
revolution followed that was not to be matched in any other 
branch of science. It is only necessary to read the 
description which TREDGOLD gave of his mode of work, 
and compare it with the descriptions of the machinery and 
procedure in Professor Unwin’s book, in order to be con- 
vinced of the progress which has been made in testing 
materials. 

Professor Unwin’s name is long associated with the 
subject, but in the massive volume which has just appeared 
he prefers to give the results that were derived by foreigners 
from their investigations rather than his own. Students, 
whose acquaintance with the subject is derived from English 
books, will therefore find much that will be new to them in 
almost every page of the work. At a time when technical 
education is occupying so many thoughts, this volume is 
especially opportune. We can, however, give no more than 
a brief summary of the contents, 

There are fifteen chapters in the book, which describe 
(1) the mechanical properties of materials, (2) the apparatus 
used in testing them, and (3) the results of the tests 
applied to most of the materials used in construction. 
The chapters on testing machines will by many be con- 
sidered the most remarkable in the volume, as they show 
the elaborate method of procedure which is now requisite. 
We must, however, refer our readers to the Professor’s 
pages for descriptions as well as for the information relating 
to the strength of metals. 

The thirteenth chapter, which treats of ‘ Timber,” 
begins with a statement which is almost a satire upon what 
passes commonly for information respecting the strength of 
timber. Professor UNWIN says that the mechanical pro- 
perties of timber are not to be understood without refer- 
ence to its mode of growth, and hence “experiments on 
timber, to be valuable, should be made on logs the history of 
which is known, and should be directed so as to determine 
the relative influence of all the circumstances which affect 
its mechanical properties.” But how often is that sort of 
information forthcoming? Timber is treated as if it were 
a manufactured product which must have qualities sufficiently 
definite for our purposes, and averages of the specific 
gravity, weight, tensile and transverse strength, and the rest, 
can therefore be relied upon in practice. But as there is 
an approach to individuality among trees, the method of 
averages Is a useless one, since the?piece of wood which has 
to be dealt with may prove one of the exceptions to the 
general rule. The information that is found in many books 
also represents tests which were applied to small specimens 
by means of a primitive apparatus. Professor UNWIN givesa 
long account of BAUSCHINGER’s recent experiments on pine 
wood, which suggest the process which must be gone 
through if we are to have trustworthy results. ‘The bending 
tests were made on pieces 9 feet long and about 20 inches 
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square, and the tensile tests on pieces]j which were 
1% inch x } inch inthe middle and 2; x 1 inch at the 
ends. For pressure tests blocks measuring 3} inches 
x 6 inches, widened towards the ends and protected with a 
metal plate under the load, and also square prisms 6 inches 
long x 3 to 4 inches wide, were used. It was found that the 
degree of moisture was a factor in determining the strength, 
and therefore it was necessary to insure an uniform stan- 
dard—one of 15 per cent.—before the test pieces could be 
considered as fairly handicapped. The result which fol- 
lowed such careful preparation will be found described in 
Professor UNwin’s book, but one extract will suggest how 
far the stereotyped statements were verified :— 


The tension results show very great differences, due partly to the 
small section of the test pieces, which allowed the greatest influence to 
original differences of quality in the timber. The tenacity is very 
great, extraordinarily so if the large amount of vacant space is 
allowed for which is observable in microscupic sections. Pieces 
cut near the heart of the tree are much weaker than pieces 


cut nearer the periphery; and this is connected generally, 
but rot always, with less density in the wood near the 
heart. The strength does not directly depend on the width of the 


annual rings. But it appears to be more directly connected with the 
proportionate width of the summer zone of the annual rings as com+ 
pared with the spring zone. In tension experiments, the influence of 
time of felling is not recognisable a short time after felling. The 
coefficient of elasticity varies very significantly with the strength, 
increasing and decreasing with it. The bending tests on beams of the 
full useful section of the log showed generally that the strength and 
coefficient of elasticity varied directly with the density. The results 
were, however, influenced by the presence of knots and other defects. 
The pressure tests gave, on the whole, the most uniform results, the 
section of the test pieces being fairly large, and a uniform distribution 
of stress being fairly well obtained. But the elastic limit and co- 
efficient of elasticity are difficult to ascertain accurately in pressure 
tests. © The strength increases with the density, but the heart 
pieces are weak. In timber tested within three months of felling 
the winter-felled timber was 25 per cent. stronger than summer-felled. 
But later researches showed that this difference disappeared after a 
longer time of seasoning. The strength increases in seasoning, but the 
increase probably ceases after about a year. 


Professor UNWIN recognises the difficulty in a building 
of overcoming the strength of stone by crushing. Assuming 
that the weight should reach 50 tons per square foot, that 
would be hardly one-fifth of what would be needed with 
most stones, and with some it would be only one-twentieth. 
However, in construction there may be several things to 
induce a strain which a stone does not always well resist, 
and a contingency of that kind must be recognised in pro- 
viding a margin of safety. The Professor gives instructions 
upon the best way of preparing stone for testing, and what 
he says about the disadvantage of using a bed of lead 
may not be without use as a warning in building, 
He gives figures of the results of tests applied to 
4-inch tubes of Portland and Yorkshire grit. When 
placed between two millboards on each face the 
crushing load of the Portland block was 57°66 tons ; with 
one plate of lead on each face the load was reduced to 
52°60, and with three plates on each face it fell to 33°50 
tons, Still more remarkable was the difference in resist- 
ance of Yorkshire grit. Between two millboards 79°72 
tons were required to crush the block ; with a lead plate on 
each face 56°20 tons were adequate, and with three plates 
no more than 35’90 tons. When the block was cemented 
with plaster of Paris between two iron plates. the strength 
rose to 80'05. It is evident, therefore, that a yielding 
material like lead does not always form the best bed plate. 
Professor UNWINS’s experiments are therefore confirmatory of 
those made in America in 1851 in the course of the search 
for stone for the Washington Capitol, when it was dis- 
covered ‘‘that the crushing strength of stone was reduced 
to about one-half if pieces of lead were interposed between 
the stone and the steel faces of the shackles” used 


in testing. It is found that the crushing strength of 
blocks of the same kind of stone varies as the 
area of the surface subjected to the pressure. Another 


circumstance is that a single block is stronger than a 
mass where several single blocks are arranged together 
without being cemented. Professor UNwiIn says that a 
cube made up of four blocks of gypsum had a strength 
only 0°78 of that of ‘a single block of the same size A 
block of eight small cubes had a strength of 0°84 of that of 
a single cube of the same size. An important question in 
construction is how far can stone be considered as elastic, 
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and, if so, whether there is any way to discriminate between 
compression and extension? BAUSCHINGER appears to 
have investigated the problem, and Professor UNwIN gives 
the following account of the discoveries which were made 
by the aid of a mirror apparatus :— 

Plottings to a very large scale of the stresses and deformations 
show that stone has no elastic limit. It takes permanent sets with 
very small loads, and the deformation does not increase at first 
proportionately to the loads, and afterwards deviate from propor- 
tionality. For very hard and dense stone the compressions and 
extensions are, indeed, initially nearly proportional to the loads, but 
this remains so up to the breaking stress. For all others, especially 
for the weaker stones, the greatest departure from proportionality is for 
the smaller stresses, The greater the loads the more do the deforma- 
tions approach to proportionality. For sandstone and the less hard 
granite, the compressions increase first more quickly than the loads, 
and afterwards less rapidly. Hence the stress-strain is at first convex, 
and afterwards concave to the axis of loads. With repetition of 
loading, the reversal of curvature gradually disappears. In the later 
research on Bavarian stone in 1884, Bauschinger had an opportunity 
of re-examining the elastic properties of stone with somewhat more 
perfect testspecimens. He found for the hardest stone, and especially 
limestone, that the co-efficient of elasticity was nearly constant, equal 
for tension and compression, and very large. For most other stone 
the co-efficient of elasticity for tension diminishes with increasing 
loads. For pressure it sometimes increases with increasing loads, but 
for the weaker kinds it.diminishes at first, and then increases. 


The table given by Professor Unwin, which contains the 

results of his own experiments upon bricks, will serve to 
prove the rashness of adopting averages. One brick from 
Aylesford was found to crack under 48 tons per square foot, 
while its companion kept upuntil 111 tons per square foot were 
laid on. In another case one brick bore at the rate of 127 
tons per foot, and a second from the same district succumbed 
under 35 tons. A Ruabon pressed brick was not even 
cracked, although the load was 361 tons per foot, while one 
London stock was crushed with to3 tons. The same 
difference is seen in terra-cotta. We find two blocks of 
similar size bearing respectively to4 and 168 tons, and two 
others 139 tons and 267 tons per square foot. For brick in 
a mass, set with mortar and cement, Professor Unwin takes 
Dr. BOHME’s experiments which were made on German bricks. 
They show a very great falling off from the strength of a 
single brick. Thus, when the mortar consists of 1 part lime 
and 2 sand, the ratio is o'44. But the crushing weights are 
still higher than those given by the experiments at the 
Britannia Bridge. According to Mr. Cxark, the average 
weight borne by brickwork was 33°5 tons per square foot. 
RANKINE thought 800 to 1,000 lbs. per square inch a high 
load; while in one case German brickwork in cement is put 
down as sustaining 169°8 tons a foot. In fact, in all trials 
of the strength of building materials we must expect dis- 
crepancies, owing to the want of uniformity in the materials 
and in the conditions of the trial. 
_ The experiments undertaken by Mr. Grant, in order 
that the immense quantity of Portland cement supplied for 
the Metropolitan Main Drainage Works should be kept up 
to the prescribed standard, might be supposed to be unique 
in their extent; but according to Professor Unwin the 
most complete series of tests is to be sought for in the 
records of the Munich and Berlin Engineering Laboratories. 
The fifteenth and last chapter in the book is occupied with 
an analysis of the experience of the English, French, 
German, and -American inquirers. The competition at 
present is mainly between English and German cement. 
The late Henry ReEiD was, however, quite confident that 
the Irish cement which he was engaged in preparing at the 
time of his death would possess qualities of a higher kind 
than either. One of the differences between English and 
German cement consists in the degree of fineness. The 
English specification is “to pass entirely through a 25-mesh 
sieve, and to leave not more than to per cent. on a 
5o-mesh sieve,” whereas the German standard is ‘that 
not more than ro per cent. remains on a 76-mesh sieve, the 
wire of which has a thickness equal to half the width of mesh.” 
English specifications generally prescribe tests for neat cement, 
but the Germans show more wisdom in trying the compound 
material. Their minimum tensile testis 2274 1bs. per square 
inch. for briquettes of 1 cement to 3 of sand, which have 
been one day exposed to air and twenty-seven to water. The 
French, like ourselves, prefer testing neat cement briquettes, 
the minimum being 284 lbs. per square inch at seven days, 
498 lbs. at twenty-eight days, and 640 lbs. at eighty-four days 
after guaging. 


One advantage of Professor UNnwin’s volume is in its 
opening out new regions of experiment for the advantage of 
English constructors and scientists. We have been rather 
disposed to believe that in England there was a sort of 
intuitive knowledge of materials, or that nothing more 
could be added to the discoveries of TREDGOLD, BARLow, 
and Hopckinson. It is now seen that the subject is 
treated elsewhere in a more philosophic manner, and we 
must be on our guard, or the world will believe that it is 
safer as well as more economical to use materials according 
to the advice of Germans. 


GIOCONDO THE ARCHITECT, 


N an article on “ Cloistered Architects,” which appeared 
in Zhe Architect, there was a reference to FRA 
Giovanni Gioconpo, of Verona, whose reputation for 
scholarship and constructive skill was established through- 
out most parts of Europe in the fifteenth century. He may 
be classed among the fascinating subjects for explorers of 
the history of architecture, since what is recorded about his 
career is sure to give rise to much discussion. An article 
by M. DE No.uac affords us an opportunity to recur to the 
story. ‘ 

Although so renowned during his life, there is much 
uncertainty about his family and the time of Gioconpo’s 
birth. As he was said to have passed his eightieth year 
in 1514, it is assumed that he was born about 1430. But 
there are writers who give the date as 1435, and others as 
1453. WASARI does not conceal his want of knowledge 
upon the subject, and, indeed, there was no mention of the 
architect in the first edition of the “Lives.” How and 
when he came to enter a religious Order is not recorded. 
VASARI Says that in his youth Gioconpo spent much time 
in the study of antiquities and examination of ancient 
buildings, He undertook the collection of Latin inscriptions, 
and over two thousand of his gathering were copied into a 
beautiful volume and presented to LorENzo pre Mepici. In 
the dedication the compiler described himself as “ Frater 
JocunDUs VERONENSIS,” which is evidence that at the time 
he wasa monk. The statement by Vasari also shows that 
at an early age GIOCONDO was a wanderer, and, as we shall 
see, he never was at rest during that period of his long life 
which is best known. 

But when we talk of Fra GiocoNnpo’s youth, we can 
only assume that Vasari was right in his statement. It is 
remarkable that all the assumed dates relating to the friar’s 
life seem to belong to his later years. There was, for 
example, a letter from one of the ScALIGERs, in which he 
says that JULIUS SCALIGER was taught by Gioconpo, who 
was an adherent of the family. As JuLrius was born in 
1484, he must have reached his eighth year when he came 
under the friar’s instruction, which would fix the time as 
1492, when GIOCONDO was in his sixtieth year, According 
to TEMANZA, he was consulted as a military engineer by the 
Duke of ORLEANS, who about 1495 contemplated the con- 
quest of the Duchy of Milan. We have no information 
which will enable us to comprehend how Groconpo could 
have acquired knowledge of that kind, and the circumstanée 
recalls the Council of War painted by Lotis HacGue, in 
which a monk is introduced who appeats to have the coolest 
head in the party. 

In 1496 he seems to have established himself in Paris, 
which was then one of the great seats of learning. It is 
supposed that the primary purpose of his visit was to search 
for information which could be used for the collection of 
the letters of PLiny, which he was bringing out. An edition 
is said to have appeared in 1498. But an able man like 
G1oconpo could hardly appear in the Quartier Latin of those 
days without being compelled to turn lecturer. Paris was 
the greatest of all the universities ; indeed, it was the only 
one worthy of the name, for mere country schools like 
Oxford and Cambridge hardly seem to merit comparison 
with it. It was not only the place where room could be 
found for all kinds of learning and for students from all 
climes, but there was hardly a recognition in it of any 
special rights for Frenchmen. It did not matter where a 
teacher came from ; let him be competent, and he was sure 
of welcome. In the early days of the university CHARLE- 
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MAGNE recognised the generous spirit that surrounded the 
Hill of St. Genevitve when he brought teachers not only 
from Pavia and Rome, but from England, Ireland, and 
Scotland ; and in the annals of the university we read of 
professors who arrived from the most unlikely places. 
Woop discovered that no less than thirty-two Oxford 
scholars were professors in Paris. Exeter had at least one 
famous son, RoBERT PULLEYNE, or PuLLus. There was 
accordingly nothing strange when the old Italian opened 
classes in which he undertook to lecture upon VirrRuvius. 
The subject was related to two out of the arts comprised 
in the Quadrivium, viz., arithmetic and geometry, and could 
be made to have a wider signification. Besides, among the 
crowd of students assembled in the Paris schools, some were 
likely to be found who took a special interest in architec- 
ture. When Groconpo arrived in Paris there must have 
been between 25,000 to 30,000 students on the left bank of 
the Seine, and who knows how many of them may have 
expected to gain position by the same arts as the teacher? 
We might not, however, have known that Gioconpo was to 
be numbered among the luminaries of the university if it 
had not been for a couple of accidental references to him. 
GUILLAUME Bup&, the Hellenist, who was called by 
Erasmus the Prodigy of France, in one of his books testi- 
fies to his good fortune in having Gioconpo for his master 
in the study of Virruvius. It is evident, also, from what 
BubE says, that the lectures were amply illustrated by 
drawings which the monk had made or collected ; and 
apparently he used them to confute the errors which 
abound in a work that has done more harm than good 
to architecture. Another scholar of the time, Lerivre 
b’ETAPLES, also refers twice to JOANNES JocUNDUS VERO- 
' NENSIS as one of the authorities of the time. 

There was a recognition of Gioconpo’s eminence when 
he received the appointment of Royal architect from 
Louis XI. The extent of his duties is, like so much con- 
nected with him, concealed from us. All we know of his 
works in Paris is that he reconstructed a bridge. In those 
days, as in our own, the Seine seemed to take pleasure in 
undermining its bridges and causing settlements which led 
to their overthrow. There were only five in the fifteenth 
century, viz.. Pont Notre Dame, Pont du Change, and the 
Petit Pont of stone, with the Pont St. Michel and the Pont- 
aux-Meunieurs, which were wooden. ‘The Pont Notre 
Dame had lasted for as many as seven years, when, in 
i499, it suddenly collapsed, and five people were killed. 
The provost and some of his brother officers were arrested 
and fined. As they declined, or were unable, to pay, they 
were thrown into prison. Paris at the time was limited in 
area, but the loss of one bridge out of five was found to be 
inconvenient, It was resolved to rebuild the bridge, and 
various designs were sent to the authorities. But apparently 
hot one came from Paris. The reason probably was that at 
the end of the fifteenth century the city was still Mediaeval 
in character, and architects who were accustomed to pointed 
arches, and to them only, hardly cared to take up the 
problem. Gr1oconpo, whose name was pleasing to French 
ears when translated as “le frere Joyeux,” prepared a plan 
which was more acceptable than all the others. There were to 
be three new arches, and one to be made out of the stones 
of the former bridge. ‘The arches were also to have a less 
tise than was customary. As happens with everything 
connected with G1oconbo, there is uncertainty about this 
bridge. It is described as having three, four, five, six 
arches. According to one writer, the arches were each 
54 feet in span, while the width of the bridge was 84 feet. 
There were seventy houses upon the bridge, which were not 
removed until 1786. The works took five years to com- 
plete. The bridge was greatly admired by Scamozzt when 
he visited Paris in 1600, ‘The present bridge is supposed 
to mark the site of its predecessor, and as in 1793 the 
Goddess of Reason was worshipped in Notre Dame, the 
name of the bridge was accordingly changed to Pont de la 
Raison. 

VASARI says that. Gioconvo constructed. two bridges 
over the Seine, and the statement is repeated by some of 
the Italians, The Petit Pont was supposed to be the 
second. The existing bridge is, we believe, the fourteenth 
of those erected on the site, but the one which was con- 
structed about a century prior to the arrival of G1oconpo 
was the only one among them which could be said to have 


any endurance, and there was no necessity for the erection 
of a bridge at that part of the river in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. According to Vasari, there were several 
other works in France designed by Gioconpo, but the 
names are not given. ‘The only one that can be ascribed 
to him with any probability would be the Chateau de Gaillon, 
erected for the Cardinal GrorGE b’AMBOISE, which was 
used as a palace by the Bishops of Rouen. It was de- 
molished during the Revolution. The style is described 
as Gothic, and it was therefore evidence that the versatile 
architect did not confine himself to Classic. 

But, apart from his works in stone, we must look upon 
GIOCONDO’s presence in Paris as one of the influences which 
led to the transformation of the city. He preceded Du 
CERCEAU, PIERRE LEscoT, and JEAN BULLANT, and antici- 
pated the visit of LEONARDO DA VINCI to France by several 
years. It isto him that any credit which belongs to the 
pioneer of a revolution in art should be awarded, and writers 
like De Quincy and DE Crarac do not hesitate in express- 
ing the recognition of the debt which French architects owe 
to the Italian monk. We do not mean to say that. the 
revival which followed him was an unmixed gain. How- 
ever numerous may be the defects of Gothic, there can be 
little doubt that since men began to build cities not one has 
existed which for picturesqueness could compare with the 
Paris of the fifteenth century. The Tower of St. Jacques 
reveals how much of the old cunning still remained among 
French masons, and St. Eustache, which exemplified the 
new style (one was finished in 1520, the other was com- 
menced in 1532), with all its beauty does not seem much 
of a gain if we compare a fragment with a whole. 

Gioconpbo did not wait in Paris to watch what came of 
his teaching. It is evident that inhabitativeness was not 
strong with him. Long before the Pont Notre Dame was 
completed he had forsaken Paris and was to be found in 
Venice. As usual, there is no discovering why he went 
there ; but he soon tried to be useful. If the French are 
indebted to him for showing them how to “ épurer l’archi- 
tecture,’ the Venetians are his debtors for saving their 
city. The illustrious Messer Luicr Cornaro told Vasari 
that if Fra Gioconpo had not diverted the River Brenta, 
and thus kept the lagoons from being filled up with deposit, 
Venice was doomed to be uninhabitable. He therefore 
considered the monk to be the second founder of the 
city—nay, he was more in proportion, as Venice exceeded 
the first settlement of the refugees. GIocoNDO was sum- 
moned from his hydraulic works to defend the city against 
a foe of a different kind. All Europe was leagued against 
Venice, and the Emperor MaximiLian had resolved to 
attack Trevigi. The task of strengthening the place 
devolved on Groconpo. He acted resolutely. Every thing 
that was likely to serve as a mark for cannon was 
demolished. ‘The hospital and the palace were treated with 
the same rigour. Temporary defences were formed of 
clay, and proved no less safe than similar works long after- 
wards against French and English cannon at Sevastopol. 
Later on the defences were constructed of stone in a 
manner which drew admiration from CHARLEs V. 

There was no defence available to Gioconbo against the 
approach of Time, and, in spite of his energy, the direction 
of fortifications began to tell upon him. He had passed the 
seventy years’ term. But age could not affect his restless- 
ness, As he changed from city to city, so he left the 
Dominicans for the Franciscans, and both Orders are in 
consequence equally steadfast in claiming him. In 1511 he 
brought out an edition of Virruvius, and in the dedication 
to the Pope he appealed for repose. But in what form h 
desired it was not made known. 

In the following year he appears to have been in his 
native place, Verona, giving instructions about the repairs 
of a bridge. It was probably at that time he took part in 
the discussions on various subjects which were held before 
the Emperor Maximitian. The old Rialto was destroyed 
by fire in 1513, and GlocoNnbo was solicited to come once 
more to the aid of the Venetians. Vasari gives an 
elaborate description of his scheme, which, according to 
the biographer, would have produced something that was 
both magnificent and useful. The neighbourhood of the 
bridge was to be altered. But the recent wars had ex- 
hausted the Treasury, and there was no money to realise the 
design, and, besides, there was another architect named 
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ScARPAGNINO, who was possessed of a patron with a voice 
potential in the State. His design was much cheaper, and 
was adopted. Vasari condemns what was done; but as 
everything Venetian exercises a glamour over strangers, 
there are few probably who will agree with him. ‘The bridge, 
which is now familiar to everybody, was not constructed 
until afterwards—that is, in 1595, from the designs of 
ANTONIO DA Ponte. It was, therefore, possible for a con- 
temporary of SHAKESPEARE to have seen the present bridge 
as well as the wooden drawbridge, which appears in the 
view by ALBERT DURER. 

_ The rejection of his design was more than GioconbDo 
could bear, and he fled from Venice. Like many another 
broken-down wanderer he sought rest in Rome. He 
‘arrived in 1514, a little before the death of BRAMANTE. 
The works at St. Peter’s were in progress, and it was 
understood that RAPHAEL was to succeed in the direction 
of them. He could have had no experience to qualify him 
for so onerous a position. The Pope, therefore, decided to 
make GIOCONDO a sort of consulting architect. A letter 
from RAPHAEL to his uncle Simon, dated July 1, 1514, 
gives an account of the appointment. After describing the 
building and his own position he goes on to say that the 
Pope gave him as colleague a learned friar named FRA 
Gtoconpo, who was more than eighty years of age, and, 
accordingly, could not enjoy the office for a long period. 
From him, says RAPHAEL, “‘ I hope to draw any secret about 
architecture which he may possess.” It is remarkable that 
in this case we can, as it were, see both sides of the medal. 
A letter has been discovered in the Vatican Library from 
Gioconpo, of which M. pre Notuac has made a copy. 
From it we discover that whatever may have been 
RAPHAEL’s wish, it was the desire of the Pope to keep the 
ancient architect in this world as long as possible. He was 
paid liberally and was given to understand, he says, that he 
might have as much money as he desired. The Pope 
himself, on three or four occasions, told Groconpo that he 
was to enjoy good cheer and do everything to prolong his life. 
Two fine mules were presented to him, with a cask of good 
red wine and another of white wine. A house was hired 
for the architect near St. Peter’s, and, in fact, his allow- 
ances were to be paid to his order without any trouble, and 
it is evident much foresight was exercised in providing for 
his convenience. But Groconpbo was not fated to long 
enjoy life under such happy conditions. There was a 
tradition that the old habit of restlessness again prevailed, 
and that once more he took the.road from Rome to the 
Emperor’s Court. It was also said that Gioconpo lived 
until 1530, and thus became a centenarian. But later 
researches seem to show he died on July 1, 1515, or 
exactly a year after RapHarL had written about obtaining 
GIOCONDO’s co-operation. In that case his age would be 
eighty-five. The darkness which surrounded the greater 
part of his life remained to the end, for no one can say 
where Fra Gioconpo is buried. Among the multitude of 
portraits which have come down to us, it is impossible to 
identify one as a representation of the architect and the 
scholar who gave to the world editions of many of the 
classics. A relief on the Palace della Raggione (which is 
supposed to be one of G1oconbo’s works) is imagined to be 
a likeness of him. It represents a Dominican looking at a 
book, which is a copy of “Pliny’s Letters.” There is no 
evidence whether it really is a portrait, and, in any case, it 
was not likely to be executed during Gioconpo’s life. 

The obscurity in which the man’s life is involved seems 
remarkable, although only characteristic of what was 
common in Renaissance times. From the testimony of 
many of his contemporaries it would appear that Gioconpo 
was an able architect, and must have been largely employed, 
yet all that can be attributed to him in Italy aré the Council 
House and the porch of a church in Verona; for his share 
in the building or restoration of any of the Venetian palaces 
is only speculative. His life was eventful, but the traditions 
respecting it are of the vaguest kind. If he had left an 
autobiography, it would become one of the world’s treasures, 
and it was probably from observing how little was known or 
was discoverable about so many of the great artists of the 
Renaissance, that BENVENUTO CELLINI laid down the maxim 
about the duty of all men, who had distinguished them- 
selves, becoming their own historians after they had come 
to forty years, a duty which he well fulfilled for himself. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE third excursion of this Association for the session took 
place on Saturday afternoon, under the leadership of 
Mr. David MacGibbon, architect. The first place visited was 
Monkton House, near Millerhill, an old Scottish mansion said 
to have been a favourite residence of General Monk. Although 
the main building has been a good deal modernised, it still 
retains several of its original features, particularly in the court- 
yard, where some interesting and rather unusual examples of 
mullioned dormer windows are still preserved. After passing 
a vote of thanks to Sir John D. Hope, and Mr. Wm. Gibson, 
the proprietor and tenant respectively, who were present, the 
party proceeded to Woolmet House, a large mansion erected 
in 1686. It is an admirable and little altered specimen of the 
larger houses of the period when the old Scottish plans were 
being abandoned and modern plans adopted. The ground 
floor contains apartments instead of the vaulted cellars which 
formerly occupied that position. But the principal rooms are 
still on the first floor. A wide square staircase gives access to 
the first and second floors. The dormer windows have been 
originally of quaint design, but are now somewhat spoiled by 
an addition to the height of the walls made in the last century. 
They contain the monogram “ W. B.” for W. Biggar, and the 
arms of that family are carved near the doorway. An open 
courtyard in front with a great entrance gate or archway added 
dignity to the structure, and the whole was surrounded with a 
moat. The next place visited was Woolmet Church, thrown 
open by the kindness of Sir John Don Wauchope, Bart. This 
building was rebuilt a good many years ago by the late 
proprietor of Edmonstone as the burial-place of his family. It 
represents the old parish church of Woolmet, which belonged 
to the Abbey of Dunfermline, and was served bya vicar. In 
1614 the laird of Edmonstone obtained the permission of the 
Presbytery to have prayers read in it morning and evening, but 
in process of time this practice was disused, and the church 
was converted into the Edmonstone burying-place. The ex- 
cursionists were then kindly permitted to walk through the 
Edmonstone House policies. 


ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE. 


N Monday evening Mr. Charles Dyall, curator of the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, gave a lecture upon “ Art 

iu Everyday Life.” The lecturer began by deprecating the 
charge of appearing to utter what, to the more fortunately 
circumstanced, might appear truisms, his object being to make 
it plain to all that it was within the reach of even the poorest 
to do much to ameliorate the hard conditions of their life, by 
bringing into their surroundings something of the influence of 
the beauty of art and nature. Art had been described as the 
handmaid of nature, and both are waiting, ready, and willing to 
shower their gifts upon all who desire to possess them. But in 
order that we may value these gifts and desire to avail ourselves 
of them, it is necessary to keep oureyes open. At present there 
are many who, though seemingly endowed with vision, might yet 
be most appropriately labelled, “ Pity the poor blind,” so obtuse 
are their perceptions as regards all that goes to make life fair. 
The faculty of seeing and appreciating beauty should be 
cultivated, because it tends to contentment and simplicity of 
life. Of late years we have heard much on the subject of art, 
especially connected with painting and sculpture ; but in minor 
matters it has been equally progressive, although we are apt to 
overlook its presence and not be sufficiently alive to the import- 
ant part it plays and the influence it has upon everyday life. 
Our cups, saucers, plates, table-covers, curtains, gas-globes, 
carpets, wall-papers, ceilings, grates, inkstands, to say nothing 
of objects avowedly ornamental—all require the labours of the 
artist in their production ; and so profuse and general has art 
become that we cannot escape from it. Unfortunately, while 
many of the objects in use in common life are extremely 
beautiful, many others are sadly otherwise ; for whenever any- 
thing original and excellent is produced there immediately 
arises a host of cheap and nasty imitators who deluge the 
market with spurious and objectionable commodities. Mr. 
Dyall then proceeded to endeavour to clear away some of the 
cobwebs surrounding the question of art in its relation to the 
people. He emphatically contended that art and beauty were as 
much within the grasp of the poor as of the rich. The latter 
might have his greenhouses full of costly exotics, but the 
working-man had as beautiful an inheritance in the daisy, 
daffodil, primrose, violet, and other equally charming flowers 
that lurk in every hedgerow and may be had for the plucking. 
The importance of making the home attractive in aspect must 
not be underrated. Few would deny that the world’s beauty 
was designed to contribute to our happiness, and if we neglect 
to avail ourselves of the enjoyment and appreciation of it we 
are clearly neglecting and disregarding one of the plainest 
manifestations of Divine Providence. Having come to this 
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conclusion there is nothing wanting but the will and resolve to 
make art, in ever so simple and elementary a form, part of our 
daily lives, and happily for us all the simpler forms may be 
enjoyed with as much profit and satisfaction as the most costly 
and complex. So wonderfully is everything ordered that each 
one may, according to his station, have about him in his home 
exactly the kind of objects that are fitted for the enjoyment of 
art in the circumstances in which he finds himself. To illus- 
trate what may be done in the way of house decoration, even 
on a small income, the lecturer had fitted up on the platform 
three sides of rooms illustrative of the homes of the wealthy, 
the middle classes, and the poor. The last of these was 
decorated with objects which, although inexpensive, had a 
very attractive effect. Mr. Dyall displayed the various details 
one by one, and expatiated on the trifling cost at which really 
desirable objects of art for home decoration can be secured, 
while the poor man may thus have a charming home. On the 
other hand, as he pointed out, the means to acquire more 
expensive articles of ornament and luxury may not bring with 
them the good taste without which no satisfactory result can be 
hoped for. The houses of many who became afflicted with 
the late <esthetic craze are so overloaded with Japanese fans, 
umbrellas, cabinets, mirrors, brackets, and bric-a-brac that 
there is no rest for the eye and no gratification of the sense of 
beauty ; merely an indiscriminate array of objects which might 
have produced artistic effect if only their owners had been 
endowed with the faculty for orderly arrangement. This 
faculty for orderly arrangement is the chief essential if we are 
to utilise art as a means of adding to the happiness of everyday 
life. 


TESSERA. 


Contrast in Art. 


J. BURNET. 

\ 7 ITH regard to lines, you will find a perpendicular has its 
greatest antagonist in a horizontal line, and the lines 
necessary to harmonise the two are consequently oblique lines. 
Now, as these lines incline more or less to extremes, they do not, 
by such inclination, give increase of force ; on the contrary, they 
break down and soften, by their harmonious agreement, those 
lines with which they accord. So in light and shade, black 
and white are the two extremes, and can only be united by the 
presence of middle tint. According as this half tint is regu- 
lated will depend the force of either of the opposites. If it is 
of a light scale, the dark will have more point and strength ; 
if of a deep shade, the white will have the greater value. 
Hence we see the necessity of regulating the half tint according 
as we wish to increase the power of either the light or dark 
objects. Likewise in colour we shall find the same law will 
operate towards a similar result. For example, take blue, red, 
and yellow—the three primitive colours—and let a green be 
added to the group, the red will gain an ascendency by the blue 
and yellow, being harmonised by the compound colour ; or, in 
the place of a green, let a purple be present, the yellow will 
increase in value from the same cause. This is the reason why 
cold colours have more force in a warm picture, and warm 

colours in a cold. . 

The Elgin Marbles. 


G. F. WAAGEN. 


I never, perhaps, found so great a difference between a 
plaster cast and the actual sculpture as in the Elgin marbles. 
The Pentelic marble of which they are formed has a warm 
yellowish tone, and a very fine, and at the same time a clear 
grain, which has imparted to these sculptures a_ peculiar 
solidity and animation. The block, for instance, of which the 
famous horse’s head consists has absolutely a bony appear- 
ance, and its sharp flat treatment has a charm of which 
the plaster cast gives no notion. It gives the impression 
of being the petrified original horse that issued from the 
hand of the god, from which all real horses have more or 
less degenerated, and is a most splendid justification of the 
reputation which Phidias enjoyed among the ancients as a 
sculptor of this animal. This head, as well as all the statues 
from the two pediments of the Parthenon—partly from the 
importance of the place they occupied, partly from the beauty 
of the work—may be assumed with the greatest probability to 
have proceeded from the hand of Phidias himself. Their 
highest charm, however, like the poems of Homer, is derived 
from their simplicity. As the authors of them, in the 
enthusiastic endeavour to treat their subjects with the utmost 
possible perspicuity and beauty, had attained the most com- 
plete knowledge of nature, as well as an absolute command 
over all the means of representing their ideas, abandoning all 
that was conventional in earlier art, it never occurred to them 
to use these advantages except for the purposes of perspicuity 
and beauty. Nothing was more remote from their minds than, 


as in later times, to display and make a show of them for their 
own sake, 


Necessity for Education in Art. 
OWEN JONES. 

It is difficult to conceive minds indifferent to the cultivation 
of faculties implanted in them for the appreciation of the 
many beauties of form and colour which pervade nature, and of 
which architecture and the decorative arts should be the 
humble ministers ; these faculties should be fostered and de- 
veloped in every child from the earliest period. It is as neces- 
sary for the happiness of man to develop the innate poetry of 
his nature by the cultivation of the eye, as to develop his 
intellect by acquiring the power of reading and writing. So 
little, however, is this acknowledged, that in the schools where 
the children even of the noblest in the land are educated, 
drawing is taught most imperfectly, if at all, while from the 
universities it is banished altogether. We not only think that . 
this should be changed, but that the education of no person 
should be considered complete without a knowledge of drawing. 
The power of seeing with the mind as well as with the eye is 
acquired only by long practice, and by the habit of fixing in 
the mind that which passes rapidly before the sight. It cannot 
be perfectly obtained without the practice of delineating form. 
There are, doubtless, many bright examples to the contrary ; 
but as a general rule, how very few of the public, or even of 
manufacturers at the head of large establishments connected 
with art, have any knowledge of drawing, or are able with their 
own hands to indicate the form of an article they would desire 
to purchase or to have made? There are many highly gifted 
individuals who, without any knowledge of music, sing truly 
and enjoy the music of others ; yet their natural instinct never, 
but in exceptional cases, carries them beyond the appreciation 
of melody: the complicated harmonies of the musician escape 
them altogether. So with form. Many who know not how to 
draw, yet by natural instinct and repeated observation may and 
do acquire a power of estimating form, and become what is 
called in society “ persons of good taste.” But, as in the case 
of music, they possess this power only in a relative degree. 
They will never see a tree like a landscape painter, who knows 
the character of every leaf and the form of every branch, but 
will receive only a general impression on the brain. So they 
will never see a building like an architect, who, in a single 
glance, takes in not only the general effect of the whole, but 
the peculiar character and expression of every moulding, and 
of the minutest detail. Now we are not contending that every 
man should draw as well as the landscape painter and the 
architect, but that he should at least possess sufficient know- 
ledge to see correctly, and to distinguish good from evil. When 
the public and patrons are ignorant, they maintain ignorant 
and indolent artists to pander to their tastes, and to satisfy 
their desire for novelty, quite irrespectively of fitness or of 
principles of any kind. On the other hand, were the public to 
educate themselves more perfectly, artists and manufacturers 
would soon appear to respond to the growing wants. 


The Radcliffe Library, Oxford. 
J. DALLAWAY, 


Gibbs and Vanbrugh have discovered nearly equal pon- 
derosity. Gibbs adhered scrupulously to the rules of Palladio, 
but nature had denied him taste; and though very much 
employed in his day in public buildings, scarcely one of them 
can boast any degree of simplicity or elegance. His favourite 
work was the new library at Oxford, the first application of Dr. 
Radcliffe’s fund. In a most unfavourable situation he has 
erected a structure which required every advantage of space 
and elevation. The oblong square in which it stands is only 
310 feet by 170 feet, and so ill adapted to receive a rotunda of 
120 feet diameter, that it is absolutely shouldered by the 
opposite colleges of Brazenose and All Souls. The Schools and 
St. Mary’s Church complete a square without the intervention 
of any private edifice ; a circumstance to which it owes an 
effect of magnificence which belongs to none of the component 
buildings, were they detached from the group. I have repeated 
Walpole’s opinion less happily, and I do not think his judg- 
ment severe. If seen by moonlight, the Radcliffe Library 
loses much of the heavy depressed appearance it shows under 
the meridian sun. I have frequently surveyed St. Paul’s, Lon: 
don, under a similar point of view, and have been surprised by 
the fine proportions of the colonnade surrounding the dome, 
which an atmosphere of thick smoke had positively obscured 
in the daytime. The cupola of the Radcliffe Library not rest- 
ing upon the walls of the rotunda, but being propped by con- 
spicuous buttresses, appears to have sunk from its intended 
elevation. Nor is it in the least relieved by the reduplication 
of ill-shaped vases, by which it is profusely surrounded. The 
rustic doors could well have spared their pediments ; and the 
small square windows under the large ones in the second 
order look meanly. This blunder was certainly a beauty in 
the eyes of the architect, for he first introduced it in St. 
Martin’s Church, which he built in London ; and has repeated 
it here. The double three-quarter Corinthian columns are yet 
handsome, and if the intermediate space, instead of being so 
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often perforated, had been occupied by windows, copied from 
those at Whitehall, some dignity of ornament had been intro- 
duced, and a littleness avoided which now strikes every 
observer. It may be inquired whether this building had not 
gained both beauty and grandeur, if whole and insulated pillars 
had supported the architrave and rotunda. In the great quad- 
rangle of old St. Thomas's Hospital, London, was to be observed 
a mixture of his merits and of his faults. It is one of our public 
buildings as completely hid as if every effort had been made to 
conceal it. He designed the church at Derby in the Palladian 
style, attached to a very beautiful Gothic tower. Walpole will 
not allow that “any man talks of one edifice of Gibbs in 
candour he should have excepted the portico of St. Martin’s. 
It is octo-style and of large dimensions, but in the worst situa- 
tion imaginable, as well from the irregularity of the ground as 
the narrowness of the street. By no other portico in London 
could we be in the smallest degree reminded of the great 
archetype in the Pantheon at Rome. That of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, has only half its proportion of depth. The 
same defect occurs at the Mansion House, without a single beauty 
to counter-balance it. Gibbs, a:vare that he was censured for 
want of grace, determined, according to his own opinion, to 
obviate all objections on that account in his design for the new 
church (St. Mary’s) in the Strand. He aimed at elegance, but 
could not accomplish even prettiness. The great art in the 
building of moderate dimensions is to proportion the decora- 
tions to the space they are destined to fill, that they may not by 
their multiplicity encumber where they should adorn. Un- 
observant of this rule, Gibbs indulged his love of finery in 
architecture, and has crowded every inch of surface with petty 
decorations. The body of the church, not lofty in itself, is 
broken into two orders, and the spire is tapered like a Chinese 
pagoda, by a repetition of parts composed of members of 
Grecian architecture. In such faults the eye is offended by the 
affectation of beauty. 


The Roman Baths, Inveresk, N.B. 
R, STUART. 


In the year 1783, whilst workmen were engaged in the im- 
provement of some garden ground a short distance to the east- 
ward of the church, they came, at the depth of 2 or 3 feet, 
on the floors and foundations of various buildings, which in 
course of their operations were laid open over an extent of 
60 feet in length by 23 feet broad. The whole of this space 
was paved with a kind of mortar, known by the name of tarras, 
and was intersected at intervals by distinct traces of stone 
walls, among which might be observed the enclosures of two 
separate chambers, the evident remains of a Roman bath. 
The largest room measured 15 by 9 feet, the other 9 by 4}, and 
the floors of both were composed of a coating of tarras 2 inches 
thick, laid, in the case of the first, upon a layer of lime, gravel, 
and pieces of brick 5 inches deep, which again rested on a 
basement of irregular flagstones, the whole being supported on 
rows of pillars 2 feet in height, some of them formed of stone 
and others of brick; but in the smallest chamber the coarse 
substratum of lime and gravel was Io inches in thickness, as if 
this part of the building had been required to sustain a greater 
degree of heat than the other—a supposition extremely pro- 
bable, from the circumstance that the pillars below bore evident 
marks of having been much injured by fire. A quantity of 
charcoal was found beside them in good preservation, as if 
placed there to renew the glow of a furnace, which had been 
suddenly and for ever extinguished. Under the first apartment 
the heat had been conducted by means of flues formed of clay, 
which were found quite perfect when the discovery was made ; 
the partition wall between the two rooms was pierced near the 
groand by a hole 3 inches in diameter, through which a pipe of 
some description had no doubt led as a conduit for water from 
the one to the other. Such were the most perfect of the ruins 
brought to light at the period referred to; but all around them 
were to be seen the remains of other chambers which had 
evidently been of a similar construction. Taken in the aggre- 
gate, they unquestionably marked the position of an establish- 
ment of nomean importance in its day—the public baths of the 
Roman Inveresk. Of their high antiquity there can be no 
doubt, for every particular mentioned proclaims them Roman— 
the very cement covering the floors was of a quality unequalled 
by the skill of latter times, and was formed of exactly the same 
materials as the tarras which lined the capacious sewers of the 
*Teternal City.” 


Zll-treatment of Mural Paintings in England. 
C. E. KEYSER. 

Numerous instances might be mentioned of the prejudice 
and caprice to which mural paintings have been subjected. 
For instance, at Catfield the very remarkable series of paint- 
ings were, at the cost of great labour, most carefully uncovered 
by the son of one rector only to be whitewashed over by his 
successor. At Pickering and St. Thomas's, Salisbury, numerous 
interesting pictorial subjects were found beneath the whitewash 
some few years back and again plastered oyer. Many of these 
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are being again brought to light under the auspices of the 
present incumbents. In a church in the Midland counties a 
wall-painting of our crucified Saviour was discovered, and a 
neighboming clergyman came over with the intention of 
sketching it, but not having time to complete the drawing, left 
the work to be finished on the following day. The extremely 
evangelical rector, however, disapproving the subject, managed 
in the interim to have both the sketch and the original painting 
destroyed. Of the remarkable series at St. John’s, Winchester ; 
St. Olave’s, Chichester; Westmeston, Whaddon, Bardwell, and 
Stow Bardolph, not a vestige remains, and, as a rule, the 
searcher after these relics will meet with disappointment in 
prosecuting his researches. The same vandalism has been 
equally busy with the screens and other remains of painted 
woodwork. The damage done in this direction even during 
the present century is incalculable. Even during the most 
recent restorations many surviving screens have been most 
ruthlessly swept away, as interfering with the modern ideas of 
ritual, or the uninterrupted view of the whole church. As an 
instance of the utter want of feeling for these works of art may 
be specified the case of Babingley Church, where a series of 
beautifully-painted panels of a former screen, after lying 
neglected for many years, were finally utilised for firewood, 
Fortunately Mr. Dawson Turner has preserved for our benefit 
a set of coloured drawings of this unique series. On the other 
hand, great care has often been taken to preserve the paintings. 
At Canterbury Cathedral the necessary measures have been 
carried out for fixing the plaster and bringing out the colours of 
the subjects in St. Gabriel’s Chapel, and of the legend of St. 
Eustace in the north choir aisle; and at Eastbridge Hospital, 
in the same city, the chief subjects have been similarly treated. 
At Great Canfield a very interesting representation of Zhe 
Virgin and Child has been carefully secured from further 
injury. More complete restoration at Patcham, South Leigh, 
&c, has hardly been attended with such satisfactory results. 
At Castor a blind is kept drawn over the subjects, and at 
Overton Longueville folding doors enclose the interesting 
painting of St. Christopher found about forty years ago. At 
Turvey the recess, within which is a representation of Zhe 
Crucifixion, has been glazed over. 
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Coloured Faience in Italian Buildings, 
SIR. MM.) D.ANVYATT. 

In the early part of the Middle Ages the use of coloured 
faience and enamels was much in vogue amongst the architects 
of Italy and the East. We find them in various colours (though 
green is most frequently met with), and blended with the stone- 
work and architectural details in the facades and friezes of the 
buildings of that period. The little church at Athens, dedicated 
to St. Theodora, which dates from the early ages of Christianity, 
is one of the oldest examples known of this kind of decoration ; 
and in a church at Pavia, dedicated to the same saint in the 
eleventh century, we find a great number of ornaments in this 
style, enamelled plaques of various colours being introduced 
amongst the stonework of the ornamental portions of the 
building. Some of these have simple interlaced designs very 
neatly executed upon an extremely white ground ; others are of 
single colours, as green, red, brown, or blue. The church of 
St. Michael the Elder, also at Pavia, and built about the same 
time as that of St. Theodora, though covered with sculpture of 
the rudest description, has some coloured enamelled plaques 
inserted in the stonework of the facade. Many other buildings, 
dating from the eleventh to the middle of the fifteenth centuries, 
may be cited as examples of the diffused use of faience in 
external as well as internal decoration. The campanilesof Sta 
Francesca and Sta Maria Maggiore at Rome are ornamented 
in this manner, as well as many other buildings in different 
parts of Italy, amongst them the church of St. Eustorgio at 
Milan, which dates from the Lombards, and the Venetian 
Palace at Rome, built in the fifteenth century for Pope Paul II. 
by Barbo, before he became cardinal, though the frieze which 
crowns the tower contains his arms as cardinal painted in blue 
on large circles of white faience. The apse of the cathedral of 
St. Martin at Lucca is ornamented externally with square 
plaques of very white faience inserted in white marble, the 
faience having rude designs in colours upon it, and taking the 
place of the coloured porphyry so much in use amongst the 
architects of that time. The apse was probably finished early 
i1 the twelfth century, the porch of the building having been 
completed in 1233. The well-known church of St. Martin at 
Pisa was erected in the thirteenth century. The facade, how- 
ever, was rebuilt in a different style in the fifteenth century, and 
the frieze which runs round this, and also the campanile, are 
enriched by a band of faience plaques enamelled in various 
colours, and in excellent preservation. Another application of 
this material is found near the church of St. Dominic at Bologna, 
where there is a monument of the eleventh century built 
entirely of enamelled bricks. The art was no doubt brought 
down to the Medizval architects from the East, and in its 
Oriental form it was long endeared to the Mahommedans of 
Europe contemporaneously. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


M. Gatianp, whose Renaissance Wéte was published in 
The Architect a few weeks ago, has been entrusted with the 
decoration of one of the long galleries in the Hotel de 
Ville, Paris. If his work had been absent, the decoration 
would hereafter be held to be incomplete as a record of the 
art of the time. Several other artists have lately received 
commissions for the minor work in the Salle des Fétes. 
M. Auster, who paints charming amorini, is to execute the 
camaieux of the ceiling, and the eighteen paintings in the 
tympani are to come from MM. Humpert, MILLET, 
BerTAvux, and WEERTZ. When completed, the Hotel de 
Ville will exemplify the latest ideas in wall decoration. 


THE deciding the competition for the decoration of the 
Salle des Fétes in the Mairie of the sixth division of Paris 
was conducted under rather remarkable circumstances. 
There were nine members of the jury, but on the day 
appointed for the award one of them, M. CABANEL, was ill 
and unable to attend. The eight members were equally 
divided about the merits of the designs. Four votes were 
given to M. Ursain Bourceois, and four to M. Henri 
Lévy. Illustrations of the works of both artists have ap- 
peared in Zhe Architect. Two or three trials were made, 
but it was found impossible to diminish the strength of 
either side. There was a postponement until M. CABANEL 
had recovered. When he was able to appear his vote was 
given to M. Henri Lévy, who received the commission for 
the work. The premium of 2,400 francs was of course 
given to M. Urnain Bourceors. The third prize of 1,200 
francs was awarded to M. Lioner, Rover, 


A PARLIAMENTARY Paper has appeared which shows 
the amount expended by the joint committee of the Cor- 
poration of London and Metropolitan Board of Works in 
freeing Kew and other bridges under the Acts of 1869 and 
1874. The capital of loans raised to meet the required 
expenditure was 163,500/., and this sum was expended in 
purchasing the tolls of eight bridges, viz, in 1870 
Kingston, for 15,6002, and Walton-on-Thames, 7,o12/. 25. : 
in 1871 Staines, 20,125/.; in 1873 Kew, 57,3002; in 
1876 Hampton Court, 48,0482 ; and in 1878 two smaller 
bridges and a ferry, 7,400/—a total purchase of tolls 
amounting to 155,485/. 2s. The Parliamentary and law 
expenses, costs, stamp duty, salaries, fees, and commission, 
brought the sum up to 163,444/. 1s. 9a, anda balance of 
554 18s. 3a. was left in the Bank of England out of the 
163,500/. originally raised. 


In the exhibition of portraits, which was held some 
months ago in Paris, a painting representing Marat in his 
bath, after the deed of Cuartotre Corpay had been com- 
mitted, attracted much attention. It was said to be the 
work which Davip was known to have painted, and which 
he afterwards presented to the Convention. The work was 
lent to the exhibition by M. Trrmr. It appears that the 
widow of Davin’s grandson possesses a similar picture, 
which is also supposed to be the veritable work of the 
Republican Master. The Courts of Law are now called 
upon to decide which is the original. Both parties are 
equally confident, and if they have means the proceedings 
can be lengthened to any term. The French judges are, 
however, more willing than the English to remit cases of 
the kind to the judgment of experts, and we suppose an 
arrangement of the kind will be made in this suit. 


MEssrs. 
the right of 
reputation. 


Doutton & Co. deserve the credit which is 
all who endeavour to uphold and extend a 
They are not satisfied with their success in 
very many fields, and praise only incites them to more 
exertion. heir work was one of the notable features in 
the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, and it is evident that 
the forthcoming Glasgow Exhibition will also be indebted 
to Messrs. Doutron. One object will be a Renaissance 
fountain, which is remarkable alike from its design, execu- 
tion, and size, The lower circular basin is 70 feet in 


diameter, and with the pedestals the width is still greater, 
The next basin has a diameter of 22 feet. It is supported 
by arched niches filled with large figures embleniatic of the 
Colonies. The central shaft above has niches with 
figures of British soldiers and sailors; the shaft is sur- 
mounted by a pedestal bearing a figure of the QUEEN, 
and flanked by figures bearing vases. The whole of 
this splendid trophy, which was designed by Mr. A. E. 
PEARCE, has unity in its idea, as it is representative of the 
Empire, and in any city or town in the world it would be an 
adornment. The modelling is masterly, and the terra-cotta 
has an equality which could only be attained in an esta- 
blishment like Messrs. Doutron’s. Another important 
work is also in hand at the pottery. This is an immense 
sculptural work for a bank at Brisbane. The figures are of 
heroic size, and are modelled with a breadth that archi- 
tectural sculpture should possess. We need work of this 
kind in London, for terra-cotta may be said to be the only 
material which will stand without suffering defacement. 


On Thursday evening in last week there was a house 
dinner at the United Arts Club-house, Dover Street. 
Colonel Enis, F.S.A., presided, and was supported by 
some forty or fifty members. In proposing the usual loyal 
toasts, the chairman referred in felicitous terms to the 
silver wedding of the Prince and Princess of WALES, recall- 
ing the scene of the entry of the Princess into London, the 
Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s after the Prince’s re- 
covery from his serious illness a few years ago, and other 
incidents of their public life during the last twenty-five 
years. In giving the toast of the evening—“ Prosperity to 
the Club ”—Colonel Epis congratulated the members on 
the success that had so far attended its establishment, and 
gave some wise counsel as to its future management and 
progress, while expressing the pleasure he felt in becoming 
one ofits vice-presidents. Mr. Ropert WALKER, F.R.I.B.A,, 
in replying, urged the importance of union among all artists, 
and of its influence for good on the character of their work, 
the claims of the club in its efforts to foster and encourage 
this friendly spirit and its great usefulness in this respect to 
the “United Arts.” After the chairman’s health had been 
proposed by Mr. H. L. FiLorence, received with “all 
the honours,” and suitably acknowledged, the company 
adjourned to the reading-room, where a smoking concert 
was given by the members. 


Mosaics of pieces of marble, hard stones, glass, and 
enamel, are known, but a mosaic made of tesserze of ivory 
was not anticipated. According to a report by the director 
of the French school in Rome, it appears that ivory tesserze 
have been found in a tomb in Perouse. On one side some 
letters were engraved, and on the opposite side a mark, 
They formed evidently a part of an ornament forthe person, 
but it is not going too far if we suppose that the material 
was likewise employed for larger works. 


THE trustees of the “Alexander Thomson ” Memorial, 
Glasgow, have had photo-lithographic prints prepared from 
the drawings by Mr. W. J. ANDERSON, which gained the 
prize in the recent competition. Five of them repre- 
sent the church at Queen’s Park, Glasgow, which was 
erected in 1869 from the designs of the brothers 
THomson. The building is in that adaptation of a 
Greek style which the artists developed, and which is 
probably the most remarkable of all attempts in that line. 
How a church of the size with such delicate, and we 
might add novel, work could be constructed for less than 
7,000/, (including all fees) will be ever a mystery. Mr. 
ANDERSON’S drawings have been prepared with due care, 
the best being the shaded view of a part of the front. The 
committee would, however, do well to expend the very few 
pounds required to have the plates printed on paper that is 
not flimsy, and enclosed ina cover. The THomsons were 
men of genius, but their works are hardly known out of 
Glasgow. There would be little difficulty in making the 
competition serve two purposes, for, besides the travelling 
studentship, views of the ‘'Homsons’ works could be de- 
posited in all public and other libraries and museums. In 
their present form the plates are not likely to be preserved. 
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FOR THE BATLEY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY timitep. 
WALTER HANSTOCK ARIBA. Architect. 
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CHRIST CHURCH BROMLEY, KENT. 


WALTER. A. WILLIAMS, Architect. 
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THE HAVELOCK Arms GRAYS INN. ROAD. 
CHARLES YOUNG Architect 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW, TEVIOTDALE WESLEYAN CHAPEL, 
STOOKPORT, 


HIS window has lately been erected by Mr. J. L. 
BarKER, of Bowdon, to the memory of his father 
and mother, who were for many years members of the 
church. It measures 9 feet 44 inches by 4 feet 11 inches. 
The architectural framing is of varied white, with a good 
deal of stain, the lower parts of the columns being worked 
as if of bronze. The background is of a rich and varied 
ruby, and the panels in the base (which is not shown on 
illustration) a very beautiful spoilt ruby. The little columns 
are of blue and old gold, picking up the blue and gold of 
the cherubims’ heads and wings in the architrave. The 
Virgin’s dress is of ruby on yellow, and her robe a blue just 
brighter than a Perpendicular blue. The wise man in front 
is clothed in a rich brown purple, with a green border to 
the sleeve ; his shoe is of moss green, as is the robe of the 
negro prince behind him. This negro has a turban of ruby 
on blue very rich and dark, and a white cloak powdered 
with stain sprigs. The other wise man has a white turban, 
with stained bars across, and a greenish blue robe. His 
sash is of ruby, running from nearly white to strong red. 
JosrpH has a cloak of old gold colour. His nimbus is pale 
ruby on yellow, and in those of the angels and the Curist 
streaky ruby is used. The sky behind the angels relieves 
their white dresses and ruby wings against a rich and varied 
blue. The lesser leads were settled on the “cut line,” only 
those showing change of colour being put on the cartoon. 
The window was executed by Mr. B. A. LILLir, from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. F, 
HamiLton Jackson, of London. 


HAVELOCK ARM3 TAVERN, GRAY’S INN ROAD. 


HE Havelock Arms, recently erected in the newly- 
formed Gray’s Inn Road, is a fair specimen of the 
style of street architecture being carried out in that neigh- 
bourhood. The architect was Mr. CHARLES YouNG, of 
Rochester, and the builder Mr. JosErpH Hiccs, of Upper 
Park Place, Dorset Square, W., who was also the builder 
of the Pindar of Wakefield and other houses of a 
similar class to the above in London under the same 
architect. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORE, CLERK’S, GREEN, BATLEY. 
HIS building was commenced a few weeks ago. We 
regret to learn that the architect, Mr. W. HANsTock 
is at present seriously ill. : 


CHRI3I CHURCH, BROMLEY, KENT. 


HIS church was erected at the expense of Mr. 
SAMUEL CaAwsTON, of Bromley Park, for the benefit 
of the residents on the Bromley Park Estate. The build- 
ing is faced both externally and internally with gault bricks, 
red brick arches, bands, and moulded labels. The roof is 
in one span, as will be seen from the views, the principals 
being supported by marble columns, with Bathstone caps 
and base terminals. The apse arch is of red brick, and the 
columns of granite, with Early English caps. The west end 
of the church is only temporary, being capable of future 
extension. It is ventilated from the cills with hit-and-miss 
ventilators for the admission of fresh air, and an archime- 
dian screw ventilator in the //¢che for the extraction of foul 
air. ‘The church is heated by PERKINS’s patent apparatus. 
The total cost of the building was 2,800/, Mr. WALTER A. 
Witttiams, of Bromley and London, was the architect, and 
Mr. T. Graty clerk of works. 


HOUSE AT FELTHAM. 


“THIS house has been erected on the site of the old 

lodge in the centre of the village, by Mr. Roperr 
H. Smira, who was anxious to improve his estate by build- 
ing a picturesque and convenient type of villa, and therefore 
invited designs in competition. The beauty of the site 
caused the competition to be a popular one, more than two 
hundred designs being sent in, many of them of great 
excellence. The builder was Mr. Henry Watson, of 
Feltham, and the architect, Mr. W. Lunn, of Southsea, 
eG. 


THE GLOUCESTER BATHS COMPETITION. 


MEETING of the Gloucester Town Council was held last 
week to decide upon the report of the Baths Committee 
recommending the adoption of the design by Mr, Trew. It 
was arranged that some correspondence from competitors 
should be read. 
Messrs. Giles & Gough, in sending a tender from the 
Executors of the late C. Claridge, of Banbury, wrote :— 


We herewith have the pleasure of sending you a Jond fide estimate 
from a builder (a responsible man), who has carried out large works in 
Gloucester, for the design sent in by us under the motto ‘‘ Experience.” 
You will see that he will undertake to carry out our design for 6,000/., 
including 1,000/. for engineers’ work. As our design was placed first 
by the assessor, and only ignored by him on the ground that in his 
opinion it could not be carried out for the money, you will, I think, 
see that we have fulfilled every condition required of us, and that we 
are legally and morally entitled to carry out the work. We shall feel 
obliged if you will place this tender and our letter before the Council 
to-morrow, as it is a matter of great importance to us. We have 
always been recognised as architects who are accustomed to keep 
within their estimates, and we venture to say that in this case we have 
literally and absolutely done so, Were the first-class bath shortened 
to 80 feet (the length of the first premiated design) the estimate would 
be 500/, less. 


Messrs. Medland, of Gloucester, in their protest, said :— 


We cannot allow the question of the selection of the plans for the 
proposed public baths and of an architect to carry them out to pass 
without a protest and expression of our ideas and feelings on the 
subject, both for the benefit of ourselves and the citizens of Gloucester. 
It appears to be the recommendation of the Baths Committee that Mr, 
Trew shall be appointed to carry out not his own design, but a design 
which is the result of the study by the committee for some three 
months of sixty designs submitted by architects from all parts of the 
country. If Mr. Trew’s design had been all that could have been 
wished and could have been carried out without such tremendous 
modifications, amounting to a complete recast and the contingent picking 
of other people’s brains, we should have been quiet ; but the proposal 
of the committee challenges our criticism, as it will most assuredly 
challenge the criticism of the whole architectural profession, A grand 
mistake was made in stating in the conditions of the competition that 
6,000/, (an arbitrary and inadequate sum for the purpose, apparently 
arrived at without sufficient consideration) would be spent ; that state- 
ment or condition has been the stumbling-block to the selection of a 
good and compfehensive design, and has bound the committee and the 
referee to the selection of a cheap and, as the sequel shows, unsatis- 
factory design. In the interests of the citizens we feel bound to say 
that the amended design is most faulty in the arrangements for the 
separation of the classes. On the ‘‘ penny-wise and pound-foolish ” 
system, one entrance for males of first and second class, and one 
entrance for females of first and second class, is to do duty. This 
involves the mixing together of all sorts and conditions of men and 
boys, women and girls (in these respective departments), at every turn 
throughout the establishment. This will practically be found a 
mistake, and will prevent the use of the baths by a large and paying 
class. If subsequently the baths do not pay, it will be the consequence 
of this niggardly way of providing for the public convenience. In an 
establishment of this kind everything should be done to make the 
scheme attractive, with separate entrances for the different classes, 
large swimming baths with ample accommodation for spectators in 
case of swimming, gymnastic tournaments, and suchlike entertain- 
ments. A great deal was said about the desirability of making the 
city attractive. This appears to be an opportunity for furthering that 
laudable wish which should not be neglected ; and surely if we are to 
have baths it is better that they should be attractive and efficient than 
that they should be carried out with cheese-paring economy. We see 
that powers have been taken to borrow 8,500/. For less than this 
sum our design, ‘‘ Fides Invicta Triumphat,” which an independent 
critic has stated ‘‘is a thoroughly good design, and gives better 
accommodation than any other,’’ might be carried out in its entirety, 
and if reduced in size, without altering the design, for a correspond- 
ingly smaller sum. We have no hesitation in saying, judging from a 
widely-expressed opinion, that the citizens would be pleased if such an 
event might come to pass, 


The following letter, dated January 23, from Messrs. Giles 
& Gough, was also read :— 


We have to apologise for writing again, bat we should be glad to 
be informed if we are correct in the following. We understand from 
the papers that at a meeting of the Baths Committee it was decided to 
write Mr. Roger Smith with a view to obtain his opinion upon the 
question of whether the committee, after awarding the premium as he 
recommended, might not fairly carry out the plins of ‘ Experience,’’ 
with some modifications which the committee, guided to a great 
extent by the very strong remarks of Mr, Roger Smith in his report, 
were desirous of doing. To this there could be no objection, but it is re- 
ported, and we have reason to believe that either an official connected with 
the Corporation, or a member of the committee, or some one opposed 
to ‘* Experience,’’ personally interviewed Mr. Roger Smith to repre- 
sent his own views and not those of the committee between the time of 
your writing Mr. Smith and the receipt of his reply, in order to in- 
fluence the latter to report against the adoption of our plans. We 
think in justice to ourselves the matter should be brought before the 
Council, and we should be therefore glad if you will lay this before 
them at their next meeting. 
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The Town Clerk said that he replied to the last-letter by 
stating that the mayor and other members of the Baths Com- 
mittee were unaware of any irregular communication with Mr. 
Roger Smith. Afterwards he informed Messrs. Giles & 
Gough that one of the members of the committee (Mr. Platt) 
had written to Mr. Smith a letter which could not, however, 
influence the assessor’s decision, Messrs. Giles & Gough in 
reply wrote :—- 


The rumour that informal communications had taken place between 
Mr. Roger Smith and a member of the committee is therefore correct, 
and it is unfortunate it should have occurred. We have now to inform 
you that we claim the premium, because the instructions to architects 
expressly stated that this is to be awarded according to merit, and our 
plains are acknowledged by the referee to be the best. We further 
claim to carry out the work on the ground that our estimate is 
correct, and as the plans are now returned we shall take steps to 
verify same and prove that we are legally entitled to what we claim. 


The Town Clerk wrote to say that as the Council were 
acting strictly within their rights, and according to their 
assessor’s advice, they could not recognise any claim of Messrs. 
Giles & Gough. A further letter was received from Messrs. 
Giles & Gough, in which they protested against the adoption of 
their arrangement for the perfection of the selected plan, and 
the reply of the Town Clerk was that the Council’s. last letter 
must be regarded as final. 

Mr. Seeking said that in the opinion of the Baths Committee 
not one of the plans was altogether satisfactory. The compe- 
titors’ criticism of the plans became mutually destructive. As, 
however, Mr. Trew was awarded first premium, and had agreed 
to adopt the suggestions of the Baths Committee, he therefore 
moved that Mr. Trew should be appointed architect, and that 
the Baths Committee should be empowered to settle all details 
and obtain tenders for the work. 

Mr. Platt, in seconding the motion, said nothing he had done 
hadin any way influenced, or was intended to influence, Mr. Roger 
Smith. The Baths Committee were unanimous in considering 
there were four plans which had very great merit, but two 
of them could not be carried out for the sum which had been 
fixed upon. Mr. Roger Smith selected five plans, which 
included the four selected by the committee. He was asked 
whether those designs which kept within the 6,000/. limit were 
not entitled to the first consideration, and Mr. Smith without 
hesitation agreed in that view. It was stated in the conditions 
that the architect whose design was adopted should be retained 
to prepare the contract and also superintend the work, the Cor- 
poration reserving certain rights. Instead of packing up the 
fifty-eight rejected plans they kept them there. He never 
looked at them after the competition, or borrowed an idea from 
one of them. It was not necessary, for there was everything 
in the premiated plans that was required. Simple modification 
of sewerage, or other things which had occurred to them after 
the plans were sent in, were quite within the province of the 
committee. The conditions laid it down so explicitly who 
should be the architect that he was surprised and annoyed at 
it being suggested that any one other than the architect of the 
premiated plans should carry them out. The man had fairly 
won the position. He had got the first premium, and he was a 
citizen of Gloucester ; but if he had not been a citizen it would 
have been noreason why heshould not be appointed. And as long 
as he was a citizen he thought every member of the committee 
ought to do all he could to see he had his just rights. He (Mr. 
Platt) did not know Mr. Roger Smith, except by repute at 
University College until he came here, and the letter he wrote 
was as follows :— 

January 12. 

Dear Sir,—I have received a notice from the Town Clerk that a 
meeting of the Baths Committee will be postponed pending a reply to 
a letter addressed by a sub-committee to you. I do not know the 
purport of the letter, as I was unable to be present at the meeting last 
Tuesday. We had a meeting the day before, when I was at issue with 
my colleagues on what is, I suppose, the subject of correspondence, 
and as I should be very sorry for you to think I held such views, I 
tru-t you will pardon the liberty I have taken in writing to you on the 
subject. The question is, who we shall recommend to the Council to 
carry out the construction of the baths. Mr. Trew, the recipient 
of the first premium, is thoroughly competent ; indeed, his ability has 
not been questioned ; but the rest of the committee say that we are 
bound to have the plan carried out exactly as shown on his plans, while 
we think it better to have the Turkish baths placed at one side (so that 
they can be more readily let off to work independently of the other 
baths), and as ‘‘ Experience” showed the Turkish baths on one side 
in his alternative plan, we are bound to employ him. I say that Mr, 
‘Trew is entitled to the appointment, and that we can instruct him to 
make any alterations we think necessary. You will recollect that 
several of the plans had the Turkish baths at the side, but as nothing 
whatever was said in the instructions of the desirability of making the 
Turkish baths a separate establishment, Mr. Trew is not to be pre- 
judiced because he put it in the most natural place, and the advisability 
uf the side position has occurred to us since the conditions were sent 
out. They are bound to admit that there must be a considerable 
cutting down of ‘*Experience’s ” plan if adopted. Trusting you will 
excuse this long letter. —Yours faithfully, JAMES PLATT. 


He had an acknowledgment from Mr. Roger Smith, who 
wrote :—‘‘ | presume your committee will meet to hear my 
letter read, and I trust you will be present. The scope of the 
letter is to advise that the work be put into the hands of the 
architect who won the competition—a course which I am glad 
to find you will support.” He did not think there was anything 
in his letter Messrs. Giles & Gough could complain of.. They 
ought to be the last persons to complain, considering that they 
themselves sought an interview with Mr. Roger Smith, He 
was then at Bournemouth, and they saw his partner, and 
pressed their claim upon him. Of course Mr. Roger Smith 
was aman above suspicion. In his (Mr. Platt’s) letter he did 
not suggest or hint he should be influenced in any way. He 
simply dissented from a course contrary to the conditions and 
the usual course adopted in these cases. 

The Town Clerk said all the correspondence had not been 
read. On January 16 Mr. Roger Smith acknowledged the 
receipt of his letter on the subject of the design marked 
“ Experience,” and stated that he was not shaken in his opinion 
that the proportion between that and “T” was very nearly as 
8,090/. to 6,000/7., though the authors of the former expressed 
confidence that their design could be carried out for the 6,000/, 
He had called on Mr. Currey, the chairman of the Competition 
Committee of R.I.B.A., and read him the letter, and his reply 
was that his committee would urge that the architect who had 
won the competition should be employed, though it might prove 
very likely desirable to alter his design. 

Mr. Arkell said he considered Mr. Platt had committed a 
great breach of privilege in writing to Mr. Roger Smith behind 
the backs of the other members of the committee. He would 
therefore move that the whole matter be reconsidered by the 
Baths Committee. Mr. Medland had sent a protest, and 
Messrs. Giles & Gough had sent+«a tender for executing the 
work in accordance with their plans for 6,o00/7. If they went 
on without reconsidering the matter they would, he believed, 
be landed in great legal difficulties, and would have an action 
brought against them for damages. They ought to give the 
letters which had been read proper consideration. The plan 
now proposed to be carried out was not Mr. Trew’s own, which 
had been recast; it was the result of picking other men’s 
brains. There was a strong objection to that being done. He 
understood there were twenty or thirty alterations proposed in 
the original plan. The Corporation would not be acting 
fairly towards the other competitors or the public by accepting 
the altered plans. The plan of “ Experience” (Messrs. Giles & 
Gough’s) was an exceedingly good one, and a modified plan of 
this ought to have been asked for. The question ought to be 
reconsidered by the committee before the Council were asked 
to decide. 

Alderman Coren seconded the amendment. He thought 
the action of Mr. Platt was most unbecoming and unfair. It 
was found some underhand work had been pursued in order to 
get to the gentleman who was to act as judge in the matter, in 
order to influence him to decide in favour of one person. 
The facts were before the Council, and the public would judge. 
What they would judge was clear from the letters read that 
day. What confidence could the public have in them if they 
were to deceive persons sending in plans when no one could 
say the plans would be properly dealt with? It was notorious 
in the town that there was a great deal of dissatisfaction exist- 
ing in regard to the plans which had been sent in. It was 
not fair that any one should be invited to send in plans unless 
they could have fair play dealt out to the gentlemen who had 
sent plans in. Other plans had been used for the purpose of 
correcting Mr. Trew’s. He had no feeling whatever against 
Mr. Trew. He had congratulated him upon having his plans 
adopted ; he was glad to congratulate a Gloucester man, and 
they were all glad to see a Gloucester man succeed, but let the 
success be fair and above board, and do not let them have any- 
thing done behind the back of the committee. 

Mr. Powell thought the remarks of Alderman Coren were 
misleading. The committee asked the Council to appoint a 
gentleman to assist them who should be above suspicion. Mr. 
Roger Smith was appointed ; he made his report, and the com- 
mittee awarded Mr. Trew the first premium. Not till after that 
time did Mr. Platt make any communication to Mr. Roger 
Smith. So that as regarded the claim of Messrs. Giles & 
Gough to carry out the plans on the ground that they ought to 
have received the premium, Mr. Platt’s letter could not have 
influenced Mr. Roger Smith. Whether Mr. Platt was right or 
wrong in writing the letter he did not say. But it made no 
difference as to awarding the premiums, which had already 
been done. They were at liberty to alter the plans they had 
accepted to suit their requirements, and they had now an 
excellent plan to carry out. 

Mr. Peters said it was stated there might be legal pro- 
ceedings if they did not engage Messrs. Giles & Gough, but if 
Mr. Fletcher Trew was not appointed, he would have good 
grounds for legal proceedings. 

Alderman King, as one of the committee, said they had 
gone fairly and honourably into the matter, and their intention 
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had been to obtain for the city the best plan they could. He must 
say the plan before him had been very materially altered. He 
would not go so far as some of the members of the committee 
and say that other men’s brains had been picked, but they had 
borrowed from other plans. At the same time he saw no harm 
in doing so. They had not adopted any plan upon the entire 
general bearings, They had varied the plans by placing the 
Turkish baths on one side. That was a thing against which 
Mr. Trew protested, but the committee were determined to 
have their own way. The plan before them, he thought, was 
as perfect as they could well have. There were certainly a large 
number of modifications from the original plan, probably some- 
thing over twenty, but he thought the committee had power to 
take this course, and that they were justified in producing the 
best possible plan for the city. 

The Deputy-Mayor said a grave and serious question had 
been raised by Mr. Arkell in his amendment. He considered 
that a serious breach of privilege had been committed by a 
member. He had hoped that the member would have thought 
it incumbent upon him to have expressed his deep regret for 
having done anything that could be construed into an improper 
communication with Mr. Roger Smith. Instead of that, the 
member rejoiced in the contemptuous way in which he treated 
the committee. The Council had to consider that they invited 
an open competition, which was responded to very cheerfully 
by, he believed, some of the best men in the country, and the 
committee were anxious to get the assistance of Mr. Roger 
Smith as to the best way of carrying out the plan which the 
committee had decided on. It was not the intention of the 
committee to perpetrate any injustice on Mr. Fletcher Trew, 
their good citizen. He had yet to learn that any member of 
the Council had said any disrespectful word of Mr. Trew, or 
had done the slightest act to prevent his plan being accepted. 
But they had a duty to perform to the whole of the competitors. 
What would these gentlemen say when they heard that a 
member of the committee went out of his way to try and per- 
suade Mr. Roger Smith that the committee had not done what 
he considered they ought to have done? Mr. Platt himself 
said that when he found the committee did not recommend Mr. 
Trew he was surprised and annoyed. Mr. Platt practically 
held a brief for Mr. Trew, and thus stated in other words that 
he had no confidence in his brother committee-men. This did 
seem a most extraordinary proceeding, and how it would be 
received by the other competitors he had yet to learn. 

Dr. Campbell said it was extraordinary that an admittedly 
inferior plan should have been selected by the committee, as 
there were evidently plans submitted by other architects which 
were infinitely superior. But the great difficulty to be ex- 
perienced was this—that these plans could not be carried out 
for anything like 6,000/, which had been fixed as a limit, Then 
they had heard from Messrs. Giles & Gough, whose plans were 
inferior to none, that builders evidently of established reputa- 
tion were prepared to carry out not only the building con- 
struction, but the engineering work also, at the price of 6,000/. 
Now that bewildered him, and he was inclined to think that 
several excellent plans which had been rejected could have 
been brought within the requirements. Although Mr. Trew’s 
plan had been selected for the premium, any redeeming points 
which had been supplied by the committee were evidently 
picked from other people’s brains by reference to other plans. 
He was in a position to say that Mr. Gough had been in 
Gloucester, and he rather fancied one member of the committee 
overhauled him pretty considerably to get out of him what 
would suit the purpose. 

Mr. Seeking said he was one of the members of the com- 
mittee who accepted Mr. Gough’s invitation to meet him, and 
he endeavoured to keep a fair mind between his scheme and 
those of other architects. He said that no idea was given to 
the committee by Mr. Gough, but that it was the committee 
who had ideas which they presented to him. 

Mr. Peake said his opinion was that the letter by Mr. Platt 
to Mr. Roger Smith was written in perfect good faith. At the 
same time, he thought it was a mistake and matter of regret 
that the letter was sent. With regard to what had been said 
as to the possibility of litigation on the part of Messrs. Giles 
& Gough, it appeared to him that if they had any ground for 
litigation, Mr. Trew had stronger ground; therefore the 
Council, in attempting to avoid Messrs. Giles & Gough’s 
frying-pan, would only jump into Mr. Trew’s fire. At the same 
time, when he looked at the number of alterations which Mr. 
Trew had introduced into his plan, he was astounded, as it was 
practically a remodelling of his plans. Whether this was done 
at the expense of the brains of other competitors he could not 
express any opinion. But, looking at the thing in the whole of 
its bearings, he did not see what object was to be gained in 
referring the matter back to the committee. 

Mr. Arkell said he would withdraw his amendment, as his 
object had been gained by the full discussion of the subject, 
and he thought the public would now see what was the position 
of affairs. 

The minutes, with the amendments as proposed by Alderman 


King, were then confirmed by a large majority. The Baths 
Committee were reappointed, with power to settle details of 
and finally approve the plans, and to obtain tenders for the 
erection of the baths. 


BROAD ART CRITICISM.* 


I DESIRE to except the art of music from the following 

remarks. At no period of the world has art been so 
prolific as now. At no time has interest in matters of art been 
so general. And yet we lament the undoubted decadence of 
our day from certain great epochs when art possessed a 
grandeur, nobility, simplicity, and inspiration, beside which our 
own creations seem weak and meaningless. 

The causes of this state of things are not far to seek. When- 
ever a people are inspired and dominated by a few great ideas, 
their art necessarily becomes great. The works of the 
Renaissance are greatest of all modern creations, not because 
of any ethical quality fer se within them, but because all the 
varied and vital forces of the time, numerous as they were, 
flowed most strongly through a few great channels. Thus, the 
artist, who is but the lens which receives and focalises influences 
about him, was strongly moved and powerfully worked. In our 
own time the universality of civilisation, the wide interest of 
our thought, the questioning attitude of our minds, all conspire 
together to produce an atmosphere hitherto most hostile to the 
production of great works of art. Except so far as demonstra- 
tion is mathematical, men no longer believe profoundly ; the 
subtler ether of pure imagination is displaced by the heavier 
air of demonstrated fact. I remember to have heard a gentle- 
man with some pretence to culture, and with some fondness for 
art, condemn Holman Hunt’s //igh¢ into Egypt, because, as he 
said, ‘* Nobody in these days believes in such nonsense as 
angels.” 

What the outcome will be of the conditions now about us, 
no one man may say. There are reasons for believing that 
from out this ferment may come a new, richer and stronger 
imagination, and consequently a new and stronger art. But 
whether this be true or not, it must be confessed that ideas are 
now so rapidly shifting that few of them rest long enough to 
crystallise into images which the painter can transfix. 

The one quality in all art which the genius of this age 
insists upon is accuracy. All other forms of merit must stand 
aside for this; any other crime may be pardoned but that of 
untruth. Not untruth in the large and comprehensive sense, 
but in the small and microscopic sense, which by undue 
insistance upon each small detail produces in the aggregate of 
all these details a result widely removed from the truth, which, 
in short, produces, either as to ideas or technique, a false 
perspective. Glance for a moment at the present status of art 
in several of its different branches, and everywhere you meet 
one all-present and chiefly insisted upon attribute—technique. 
A painter prepares for himself a moving platform that he 
may in drawing a horse follow his action with greater 
accuracy. He frequents the morgue that he may better paint 
the hue of death. The architect searches all ancient and 
modern times that his design may be undeniably in the style of 
this or that period. 

France, the long-time art leader of the world, has become 
the chief home of magnificent technique. Here what the man 
does is of much less consequence than how he does it. His 
creation may lack aim, it must not lack method. In every art 
true sentiment and inspiration have fled, and in their places we 
have thousands of works cheap in idea, clever in execution— 
nudes which, instead of lifting the human form into diviner 
dignity, debase it to the level of the pavement—pictures of all 
sorts of peasants, in costumes devised to show good “ handling” 
—all sorts of juggleries with nature in landscapes painted to 
show what you may see with your eyes half shut, or if you were 
astigmatic, or if you had eyes a foot wide. 

The average American painter follows these traditions as a 
matter of course. Living in a country which he feels to be 
without tradition, without romance, without art, he naturally 
turns to those countries where a certain inspiration may be 
cheaply had, and where he may be assured of well-defined and 
invigorating emulation. In other words, he finds himself so 
out of sympathy with his environment, that his creative powers 
lie dormant until by remote influences they are quickened into 
action—a form of life which, we must grant, is far from normal. 

Architecture similarly devotes itself to this sensation making. 
Renaissance follows Renaissance so fast that the new birth 
never gets past its teething age, and dies before we know the 
colour of its eyes or what its form and complexion would have 
been. In England and America this race after new sensations 
has been peculiarly mad. Within the memory of the youngest 


* A paper read by Mr. J. W. Root, architect, before the Chicago 
Architectural Sketch Club, 1888, and published in the JZyland 
Architect, 
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ceive impressions and acute sensitiveness to environment ; 
humour broad and fanciful, veiling at times beneath its play 
the depth and seriousness of mind which is also typically 
American. ‘The combination seems to promise that we will 
have much of the elemental stability and seriousness of mind 
of the Mother Country, modified by the lightness of fancy and 
imaginative vivacity of the French. 

This should certainly be a national type, well endowed for 
large successes in the domain of art. Unfortunately, any search 
for the typical American mind must be like the scientist’s search 
for the typical American physiognomy ; it can go no further 
than tendencies and temperatures. Yet, whatever be true of 
the American type, we must fully recognise that a great and 
vital and national American art is rendered possible by certain 
conditions alone; and these conditions can be realised only in 
the full recognition by each American of the thing to be 
accomplished and the methods of accomplishment. What, 
then, must become our attitude to art, to hasten the consumma- 
tion so much to be desired ? 

First, let us remember that never in the history of the world 
was art so important to men as now. To extend and make 
more accessible to all men the avenues of. pleasure hereby 
afforded ; to make it not only possible but profitable that there 
should be added to the task of each labourer the quality which 
means to him and to us pleasure in his work—this means to 
both labourer and capitalist content and happiness. Surely 
never was the relation between these two classes so strained as 
now, and never could either class less afford to treat lightly 
whatever remedy seems likely to alleviate the diseased con- 
dition. 

The measure of personal responsibility forced upon us by 
the inherent greatness of all art questions is here added to with 
such vastly increased force that no individual should dare 
shrink from his own full share in it. Until each person assume 
this personal responsibility, he has no part in the movement 
toward higher art, contributing nothing toward it; nor can he 
call himself a true lover of art until he finds his love personal. 
There is too much platonic love of art. To> many men worship 
by proxy at the altar of Pallas. 

It is certainly well in determining our own relation to the 
art of our time and country carefully to weigh the general sense 
of popular taste, estimating its drift and quality, and to lean to 
some extent upon the taste and judgment of expert critics ; just 
as it is well for a man to ascertain what other people think of 
his sweetheart. But far beyond this is the absolute necessity 
that each man should cultivate and exercise tendencies and 
sympathies of his own. This does not mean the lowering of 
our art standards; to follow unthinkingly the lead of self- 
constituted critics is to do this. When a man is to stand so 
absolutely upon his own feet as to ask no one to lend him sup- 
port, he must beforehand know something of his own strength. 

When once we become free from the unwholesome dread 
of critics, and at the same time recognise the largeness of the 
questions we assume to decide, we take care before deciding 
that we have sufficiently studied the question to be sure of 
correct judgment. By this independence of opinion is at once 
brought into existence an art atmosphere full of potency. 
While each man, thoughtful and studious though he be, may 
not lift against the all-powerful critic one feeble protest, fashion 
has full sway ; and fashion is the false friend of art, killing it 
while promising life and support. When, on the contrary, each 
member of a community not only equips himself to think, but 
does think for himself, in art, as in business, the critic becomes 
either impotent or competent, and in either case art is vastly 
the gainer. Fashion, determined by the senseless dicta of self- 
constituted leaders, and obeyed by servile followers, destroys 
in art all continuity, and therefore all development. Individual 
freedom of action, on the contrary, leads to that wholesome 
growth which is strong and self-sufficient, and which rapidly 
assumes truly national and permanent homogeneity. Fashion 
creates the anomaly of each man’s being compelled to wear for - 
himself a ready-made art averaged to the community, in doing 
which no allowance is made for his various individual 
tendencies, which should find full expression, and in natural 
accommodation to which art becomes not only more diversified, 
but more vital. 

In thus exercising individual influence, and assuming 
individual responsibility, personal acquaintance with artists is 
of great value. To the artist himself no spur can be greater 
than to know of the actual and expressed sympathy and 
approval of laymen. To him it is an inspiration, and in this 
direct intercourse he finds himself continually brought to self- 
analysis and self-correction. He finds himself less likely to get 
into ruts; his ideas are expanded and multiplied. To the lay- 
man it becomes a source of cultivation, bringing to him phases 
of att which he would not otherwise recognise, and leading 
him to become day by day a more enthusiastic art lover and 
patron. 

A point here which may not be of immediate or practical 
value to us personally, but the importance of which in itself 
cannot be exaggerated, is the necessity of learning to draw. It 


of us, architectural creations have twice over embodied the 
whole history of architectural development, from Hiram to 
Norman Shaw. ‘The dinner has been one long succession of 
dishes—souffiés and salads, ices and sweetmeats, most fascina- 
ting to the eye and to the palate, but each so unsubstantial and 
each so quickly removed that the appetite is both jaded and 
unsatisfied. In America a new dish has been prepared for the 
palate thus exhausted. It may be called roti a l Hottentot. 
Its ingredients are chosen from among those things which all 
previous architectural cooks have considered inedible ; 
and sauce, it has none. In preparing the house according 
to this new recipe of our cordon bleu, you begin by 
making believe that you live in an age before the discovery of 
stonecutter’s tools ; you then roll into a mélange a heap of 
boulders, cook very rare, and serve cold. 

France, escaping these forms of development, has been 
afflicted with one scarcely less unfortunate, for here certain 
types have become so ‘nevitable that they have ceased to be 
vital and exist only by grace of expert medicine and dietetics. 

In what I believe to be this general decadence of art, 
America has been the chief sufferer. If no Anglo-Saxon 
inheritance of “common sense ” had been ours, the imperative 
necessities of a people forced to bread winning and to forest 
clearing—the high pressure upon each individual of a mass so 
rapidly multiplying in numbers and in wealth—would have 
made it inevitable that among all civilised countries ours would 
have been the most uncongenial home of art. As yet we have 
no art distinctly American. Occasionally it has so far deve- 
loped among us as to reach its voting age, and frequently it has 
come to us from abroad seeking naturalisation. But when we 
seek for the art which in form, colour, and movement shall be 
recognised as of the soil we seek in vain. Yet not wholly in 
vain. The observant student will discern in the apparent 
hopelessness of his search, tendencies which indicate the 
coming of an art in all respects our own 

To all foreign nations our lack of csthetic instincts has 
hitherto been a byword and reproach ; and yet, let us see if in 
this respect we are not fortunate because of our previous 
history. The intensely practical life hitherto forced upon the 

ration has of necessity created an atmosphere in which ar 
could but be one of two things, boastful and meretricious, 
or servile and imitative. On the one hand, the artist, ham- 
pered by neither knowledge within himself nor within the com- 
munity, aspires to the loftiest heights of Parnassus. He paints 
great historical scenes which tell anew the triumphs of his 
countrymen and the craven spirit of their foes; he carves 
statues of Columbus supporting the world ; he creates new and 
national styles of architecture. Meanwhile, indifferent to such 
trivial questions as the relative lengths of human arms and legs, 
the laws of perspective, the essence of true style, poets sing his 
fame, essayists and critics point out the beauties of his work, 
and all his admiring] fellow-countrymen speak of the great 
Smith, and the superiority of American art as exemplified in 
him. 

On the other hand, the man who sought his ideas abroad 
was equally unfortunate. His opportunities of study were 
limited by the poverty of the country and by its strongly 
marked political prejudices. Influences received in foreign 
schools were not wholesomely received, because the student 
could not occupy a position entirely healthful and normal. 
His place was analogous to that of the charity scholar who is 
forced to the wall by the prestige of his fellows; or the 
commonplace student in the atelier, whose creative forces are 
absorbed and destroyed by the strong personality of his 
master. Moreover, the crudeness and inadequacy of our own 
history compelled too great deference to the histories and 
traditions of other countries, coupled at the same time with 
enforced ignorance of the vital meaning of those histories and 
traditions. 

These influences affected all classes—artists and laymen. 
The day is just past, certainly in some parts of the country, 
when honestly accepted Da Vincis, Raphaels and Titians were 
as common as are now the works of such miraculously prolific 
men as Daubigny, Corot, Rousseau. 

This false condition is now changed, and American students 
have at least this advantage, that while they have no great 
national art history they certainly have no ignoble history ; for 
all that has been done up to the present counts for nothing. 
They are therefore free ; free in a deep and significant sense. 
Artists in other countries may have the advantage of a greater 
art momentum, but we, approaching their traditions from with- 
out, and reinforced by what is now conceded to be a great 
national spirit, have the advantage of clearer vision and judg- 
ment. 

This leads us to call attention to several traits of the 
American mind—in so far as we yet recognise it as typical— 
which are promising for the future of art in America. The 
national mind is peculiarly open ; it is freer from prepossessions 
than any other; it is fair and level, not set in certain grooves 
and fixed with unchangeable tendencies. ‘To this are added 
quickness of receptivity almost unparalleled ; readiness to re- 
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is generally confessed that a man is inevitably removed from 
closest contact and sympathy with an art or science who has 
not wrought in it with hisown hands. To have held the pencil 
or brush sufficiently to know what it is, to have laboured to 
produce objects about us upon paper or canvas long enough to 
know its difficulties, is to any man a help which the man with- 
out such experience can never know. Were he in after life 
never to touch pencil or brush again, the mere fact that some- 
thing has been taught him of how to see picturesquely gives 
him a clearness and definiteness of vision which makes him 
vastly the superior in this respect of his half-blind friend. It 
is, I believe, true that no branch of learning should be more 
universally taught than drawing from nature. 

Assuming that in the layman there exists a predisposition 
to friendly criticism, and at the same time a genuine love of 
art, two questions present themselves. The first touches the 
broad definition of art itself, and the second the recognition of 
its presence to greater or less degree in individual works. 

As to the first question the essential point is not “ What is a 
work of art?” for upon this, as an abstract question, men are 
well agreed ; it is rather what constitutes the measure of beauty 
inawork of art. All sorts of answers are given to this question. 
The answer most nearly true seems to be that given by Mr. 
Leopold Eidlitz. ‘The perceived magnitude of creative force 
contributes what is known as the beauty of any art work. 
Hence to the person observing a work of fine art, his apprecia- 
tion of the magnitude of this creative force is his judgment of 
the degree of its beauty. The ultimate end of criticism is to 
ascertain the quantity and quality of the force thus manifested, 
and also what part of this force is due exclusively to its author, 
and what is due to the general state of progress at the time of its 
production.” In other words, a work of art is beautiful only 
when it embodies in stone or pigment or in some other visible 
or audible medium some distinct and recognisable idea, and 
since in general it is true that greater force is involved in the 
creation of a great idea than a small one, that art work which 
best expresses a great idea is greater than one which expresses 
a small idea. 

The strength of the creative force must, however, be 
measured by several means, As Mr. Eidlitz has said, “ To 
illustrate correctly the physical force exercised by a man in 
carrying a burden, we have to consider not only its weight but 
also its bulk and the bulk of the man himself, for both consti- 
tute elements of load and displacement of atmospheric air ; 
not only the distance for which the burden is to be carried, but 
also the inclination upon which the man travels, whether he 
goes up hill or down; also what are his means and methods ; 
whether he carries his load in one load on his shoulder or on 
his head.” 

So in analysing any work of art, in the effort to arrive at the 
true value of its creative force, all the circumstances attending 
its creation must be carefully weighed. When this has been 
done, then and then only are we prepared to recognise how 
much of himself the artist has put into his work, and how much 
of real beauty the work has. Any possible process different 
from this, which we adopt in the hope truly to estimate 
the inherent value of such work, is misleading, and tends to 
foster false ideas and bad art. 

The great trouble with the various schools of art of to-day 
is just this, that nowhere do we find groups of men, scarcely 
even individuals, engaged in the serious endeavour to realise in 
outward form great ideas. On the contrary, as has been before 
noted, we are daily called upon to lament the vast power reck- 
lessly wasted upon insignificant ideas; the industry of the 
brush and the pencil, the paralysis of the brain. 

If what has been said as to the true nature of art work and 
its criticism be true, it follows that in all truly great work the 
idea expressed should be distinctly greater than the method of 
its expression. 

I am aware that in the case of a few great men the end and 
the means have risen so nearly to the same level as to produce 
results of unrivalled splendour. But these periods in art have 
been few, and their continuance short. Preceding them were 
always men striving to attain by imperfect means the realisa- 
tion of great ideas, and following them men content perfectly 
to express small ideas. Why should a painter, master of a 
technique which is baffled by no obstacles, content himself with 
the representation of things so cheap in thought, as to be 
worthy of children and imbeciles alone? Why should archi- 
tects, capable of accomplishing work worthy to live in con- 
stantly renewing beauty and grandeur, commit themselves to 
crudities and trivialities which they know will be contemptible 
- to even themselves five years hence? Why? lBecause we 
uphold them in it. Because the man who assumes the great 
responsibility — for great responsibility it is—of spending 
5,000 dols. for a picture, or 50,000 dols. for a building, does not 
recognise the fact he is purchasing for himself and for the com- 
munity either just so much of added delight and mental and 
moral elevation, or a contrary sum total of enervation and debase- 
ment, It is a crime for any one to spend on an art work money 
which through other and lower channels would purchase happi- 
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ness for many persons, without making sure that he is purchasing 
equivalent possibilities through higher channels. 

Great technique is not to be despised. But while great 
ideas demand great technique, it is monstrous that great tech- 
nique should be debased to small and ignoble ends. 

Every work of fine art is the expression of one dominating 
idea. It may and generally does express others also, but each 
dependent idea is coloured and governed by that which is 
supreme. Each true work of art becomes, therefore, homo- 
geneous in itself—consistent throughout. Any detail which 
creates a discord, and thus tends to diminish the force of the 
central idea, makes the work to that extent less than a work of 
art. It is this dominance of one leading quality over others 
which is an absolute test of the merit of any art work, as it is 
the law which creates what we call * style.” 

In architecture it lies back of every one of the great his- 
torical types, and it is at once their cause and justification. The 
style thus imparted must not be understood to be, in painting, 
sculpture, or architecture, a thing of exterior form alone. It 
lies far deeper. It is the life and existence of the work. 


! ~~ As far as material conditions permit it to be possible, a 


building designated for a particular purpose should express that 
purpose in every part. The purpose may not be revealed by 
conventional means, but it must be so plainly revealed that it 
can be escaped by no appreciative student. 

Ascertain first what are the conditions essential to the func- 
tion which a house is to perform, and the force with which that 
function is expressed measures its value as a work of art. The 
architect may choose different methods for this expression, 
suiting his method to the general result he has in mind, but the 
result must be both homogeneous and typical. It thus becomes 
necessary in estimating the merit of a house or a picture to 
know not only its general intention, but also the point of view 
of the artist and the methods by which he has sought to express 
the general intention. Much of the stability, hospitality, com- 
fort, and refinement of the household may be expressed by a 
design of the most obvious character, whose sole reason for 
recognition as thus expressive lies in its common association 
with comfortable households. But the great art work is that 
which expresses the same intention by less obvious but more 
inherently significant means—means vital in themselves—the 
sweep of roof-lines—the general repose of mass—the delicacy 
and grace of ornament—the generosity and openness of aspect. 

What has just been said indicated another essential 
characteristic of all true art work—moderation. All strength 
associated with long endurance has this quality. The force 
which exerts itself intemperately is always short-lived. So the 
art work which, by excessive display or by wasteful use of 
means, captivates at first glance, has within itself the seeds of 
its own destruction. Given a problem to be solved—many 
methods may possibly serve, only one can be best. When that 
one is chosen and resolutely followed, the work so produced 
communicates pleasure of the highest kind. The self-denial of 
the artist—the self-mastery—the strength—the concentration, 
breathe in the work, and give to it vitality and beauty of the 
highest order. 

Works so produced are always simple, as they are courageous 
and fervid. 

The creative force operating with this self-imposed modera- 
tion tends to expression by simple means, for the thought 
repressed till fully ripe for utterance becomes a jewel too 
valuable for prodigality ; and the mind thus withholding itself 
from light utterance speaks with boldness begotten of convic- 
tion, and with fervour kindled by fulness of thought. 

No tropical luxuriance of fancy can for a moment be worth 
the art work which has been created in this intense workshop 
of the brain, where high ideals have been applied with single- 
ness of purpose ; where self-denying scrutiny has permitted the 
use of none but the fittest thoughts ; where with simplicity and 
courage and fervour all has been welded into one consistent 
and inspired whole. 

About an art work so created, critics may at first disagree. 
But they, and all men, finally bow in reverence before it, and 
it becomes to all men a refuge from care and sordidness, a 
source of moral and intellectual delight and elevation. 

This condition of mind in the artist can be engendered only 
by full absorption by him of all those influences which lie most 
closely about him, with which he is most familiar because of 
daily associations. emote and unfamiliar aspects of nature, 
or types of men, or conditions of life cannot be felt with earnest- 
ness sufficiently deep to fully permeate the art work produced 
under their influence. In all the history of the world it has 
been true, and it must always remain true, that the art work of 
one nation which has gained its inspiration solely from another 
has been worthless. So true is this that you will note in even 
the historical paintings of every great master previous to the 
nineteenth century the reproduction of human types with which 
he was familiar, and an absolute indifference to the historical 
accuracy of the types represented. An exactly parallel con- 
dition existed in every form of art work—painting, sculpture, 
decoration, and architecture—the artist was far more concerned 
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in representing essential ideas in his problem than in spending 
time and labour upon what he conceived to be non-essentials. 
At present this state of things does not exist. Perhaps it can 
never again exist even if it should be found in every sense de- 
sirable. This, however, is axiomatic, that any art of any time 
in becoming great becomes national ; and that laymen, contem- 
poraneous with this great art, love best the ideas which are 
familiarised to them by long custom. 

Our present attitude is false in this respect as much as in 
any other, that we do not value rightly that which normally 
should be of most personal significance to us. 

The skies we see each day, the grass we tread upon, the 
trees beneath whose shade we rest, the men we meet and under- 
stand, the histories which thrill our hearts with national pride— 
these are subjects which may profoundly speak to us from the 
canvas. So with our own peculiar climates and manner of 
living, the scorching heat of summer, the winter’s bitter cold, 
our freedom and hospitality—these are mzofz/s which, when 
recognised in our architecture, should give us keen delight. 1 
do not wish to advise the patronage of American art because 
itis American, but I do say that if we really love art we can 
get more pleasure from art work which deals with conditions we 
know and rightly value, than from such, even if somewhat better 
in themselves, as are by virtue of their /oca/e comparatively 
strange to us. 

Ours should be the task to help every artist who will 
summon before our delighted eyes in significant beauty all 
those conditions of nature, in landscape, in men, in the house- 
hold, in society, whose beauty we know truly belongs to us. 
When this comes about, art schools—artists and sympathetic 
patrons—American art, in short, will be here. 


PROTECTION OF BUILDINGS FROM 
LIGHTNING. 


HE first of a short course of two lectures on “The Pro- 
tection of Buildings from Lightning” was delivered by 
Professor Oliver J. Lodge, F.R.S., on Saturday afternoon last, 
at the Society of Arts. The lecturer began by giving a slight 
historical sketch of the subject, and called attention to the 
outstanding questions, difficulties, and points of controversy in 
connection with lightning conductors. He described the 
methods usually adopted, and showed that the reasons given 
for failure were often quite insufficient to account for it. An 
interesting experiment showed the effect of a minute quantity 
of electricity, and explained the reason of the large size of the 
rain-drops in thunder showers. As soon as a stick of sealing- 
wax rubbed on the coat-sleeve was presented in the neighbour- 
hood of the jet of a tiny fountain, the drops previously falling 
in spray were collected, and fell as an almost continuous 
stream. In conclusion, the lecturer referred to the futility of 
-ordinary galvanometer tests for lightning rods, and argued that 
the behaviour of a feeble battery current afforded no analogy 
whatever by which to estimate the effect of the explosive and 
shattering lightning discharge. At the second lecture on 
Saturday next, experimental answers will be given to some of 
the questions raised, and an endeavour will be made to supply 
a more complete account of the liability of conductors to side- 
flash than has yet been attempted. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


ae the monthly meeting of the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects on Tuesday, a lecture was given by Professor T. 
Roger Smith on “ Architectural Education.” Mr. T. J. Flockton 
presided. 

Professor Roger Smith referred at the outset to the resolu- 
tions of the recent architects’ conference, which recommended 
three stages—the elementary, the pupil, and the advanced. 
That conference went no further than to advise a series of 
examinations without suggesting a new system of instruction. 
He himself believed that a practical profession like theirs could 
only be learnt by admission as a pupil, and nothing that he had 
seen of the results of architectural teaching in colleges or art 
schools led him to believe that that teaching could become an 
efficient substitute for the time-honoured plan of articled pupils. 
As the character of the architects of the future would largely 
rest with his hearers, it was their duty to exercise care in the 
selection of those whom they took as pupils, and he urged that 
insufficient ability to succeed in other professions should 
not be regarded as fitting a man for an architect. The 
lecturer enforced the necessity of a liberal education be- 
fore entering upon the term of pupilage, remarking that, 
speaking in his native town and to his fellow-townsmen, 
he must attribute whatever success had attended him to the 
value of the education which his parents had given him rather 
than to any special opportunities after his pupilage commenced. 
Any aptitude for constructive action, if only in the making of 
a rabbit-hutch or a mouse-trap in play hours, should be 
encouraged in the elementary stage. In the pupil stage he 


considered four years the best term, three years being too short, 
as the old term of seven years was too long. The conditions 
of architectural work in the country were, he thought, more 
useful to a pupil than those of a London office, where there 
were more distractions to learning, less variety in practice, and 
where architects seldom took out their quantities, often did not 
write out their specifications, and gave out the work to one 
general contractor, who undertook all departments of work. 
Among other hints as to the training of pupils, the lecturer 
advocated frequent supervision, the study of suitable works on 
architecture, introduction to a variety of work, and to inspec- 
tion of works in progress and ancient buildings. In the last- 
named direction the ancient buildings of Derbyshire and . 
Yorkshire afforded opportunities for much valuable study to 
the pupil. With regard to the advanced stage, the pupil 
should prepare for the examinations of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and the lecturer sketched and 
commented on the course of examination at present exist- 
ing. He noted that premiums, scholarships, medals, and 
exhibitions were now so numerous that they formed an 
important feature in education for the profession, and that even 
where they were not secured, the preparation for the examina- 
tions was most valuable to the student. The annual value of 
the prizes offered by the Institute was 250/, and during the last 
year this had been raised by occasional scholarships to a much 
larger amount. After mentioning the various subjects for 
which these prizes and scholarships were offered, he suggested 
that a prize or prizes should be offered by their Society 
to students in Sheffield. If only one prize was offered, 
sketches or measured drawings should be selected as the sub- 
ject ; if more than one, some constructive subject should not be 
forgotten. The value of the various travelling scholarships 
now offered having been enforced, the lecturer dealt with the 
three methods of architectural study, which he described as the 
intellectual, the graphic, and the personal methods. With 
regard to the intellectual method, the listless, apathetic pupil 
who wore an air of resignation during the office hours, and left 
the office with a quickening step, would never succeed ; and as 
to the other two methods of study the architect must obtain a 
complete mastery over the pencil, and should become acquainted 
with the actual progress of building operations as well as the 
mechanical operations of the joiner’s shop and the mason’s 
yard. 

Mr. Hadfield proposed, and Mr. Gibbs seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Professor Roger Smith. A short discussion as to 
the lecture took place, and the vote was then heartily accorded. 

The lecturer, in response, mentioned that many of his early 
difficulties had been removed by attendance at the course of 
lectures at University College, which he now endeavoured 
himself to give, and so far, he thought, academic training might 
be valuable. But there was no machinery that he knew of to 
manufacture a properly qualified architect, and though the 
Americans, a very clever and practical people, did train archi- 
tects in colleges, they found it necessary to place them, for some 
period at all events, in an architect’s office, With regard to 
the highly finished drawings required at schools of art, while 
they might be useful to painters, he did not think they were 
necessary to architects. 


GENERAL. 


The Prince of Wales has promised to visit Blackburn on 
May 16, to lay the foundation-stone of a new technical school, 
which is to be erected at a cost of 25,000/. 

Sir John Millais has sold his two latest works, Cvazgnetth- 
Moss (a companion to A Chill October) and Christmas Eve, to 
Mr. C. J. Wertheimer. 

Stained-Glass ‘Windows have lately been placed in 
St. Luke’s Church, Plymouth, under the direction of Mr. 
James Harvey, architect; Plymouth. Several are memorial 
windows, that in the east end being erected to the memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey’s parents. 

The Ceiling Decoration of Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s new 
residence on the Adelphi Terrace is being carried out by Mr. 
Whistler. 

The Annual Meeting of the Royal Birmingham Society of 
Artists was held on Saturday. The following Associates were 
elected members :—Mr. Edward S. Harper and Mr. Claude 
Pratt; and as Assoclates—Miss Kate Bunce, Mr. P. M. 
Feeney, Mr. Moffat P. Lindner, and Mr. Frederick Mercer. 
On the resignation of Mr. George Shaw, Dr. Karl Dammann 
was elected hon. secretary for foreign correspondence. The 
other officers and professors were re-elected. 

M. Guicestre, architect, will deliver a lecture at the Muni- 
cipal Professional Library, Paris, on the 29th inst., upon ‘* The 
House in all Ages.” M. Regamey will at the same time make 
sketches to illustrate the lecture. 


CriminaL Proceepines, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
onty to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rozert Boyte & Son, Ld. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MR. STANLEY G. BIRD. 


Pe hardly seems necessary to say a word about the career of 

a gentleman like Mr. Stanley G. Bird, since there is not a 
builder in the country who must not feel indebted to the first 
President of the Builders’ Society. But for the benefit of many 
of our readers who may know Mr. Bird only by repute, a few 
words may not be unnecessary. 

He was born in 1837, and comes of a stock that was con- 
nected with the building trade for upwards of a century. Not 
long since there were nearly a dozen of the family in business 
in and around London, but Mr. Stanley G. Bird is the last 
survivor of them. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed 
to Messrs. Locke & Co., of Theobald’s Road, working at 
the bench for a year. He was sent then to assist in the build- 
ing of the new station at Paddington, where he learnt the 
bricklaying branch of the trade. It was while working at this 
branch that Mr. Bird had had his first opportunity of feeling per- 
sonally the tyranny exercised by workmen. The men working 
in the shops were desirous of petitioning their employers, and 
prepared a “round-robin,” which all were ordered to sign. 
Mr. Bird refused to do so, and in consequence was sent to 
Coventry. Every sort of annoyance and indignity, and indeed 
cruelty, was resorted to. His tools were thrown about 
and were wofully injured. He was hooted and jeered at, and 
his apron, jacket, and cap were carefully tacked to the bench, 
and completely spoilt. All this he bore for a week, and at last, 
in desperation, signed the document. Before the ink was dry 
it was delivered to the firm, who naturally thought their appren- 
tice was the ringleader, and, accordingly, nearly frightened the 
life out of him by their “strong” lecture. All the thanks he 
received from his fellow-workers was a curse, “and serve you 
right.” This made a profound impression on the mind of Mr. 
Bird, and has never been forgotten. 


On the deaths of both members of the firm Mr. Bird came | 


home to assist his father, and eventually was taken into partner- 
ship. Among several works carried out by him, the most im- 


portant is the north block of mansions in Regent’s Park, erected | 


at Cambridge Gate on the site of the old Colosseum, in which 
speculation he was a partner and a great loser. 

It was in the year 1872 that Mr. Bird came prominently 
before the trade, since which date he has always taken a very 
active part in everything for the benefit of builders, It was 
at a meeting of the trade at Freemason’s Hall, convened 


‘ ties of the Bill. 


to consider what steps should be taken on the outbreak | 


Terms, Post Free. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
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of the general strike in London, that Mr. Bird proposed 
the establishment of the Central Association of Builders of 
London, of which he became the honorary secretary, and, in 
conjunction with the first president, Mr. Hannen, brought the 
strike to a satisfactory conclusion. For some years, in fact, 
until 1877, the trade enjoyed comparative quiet, but in that 
year the masons thought they were in a position to try conclu- 
sions with their masters on two questions—shortening the 
hours of labour and increase of wages. Mr. Bird again took a 
leading part in resisting these demands on behalf of the masters, 
and it was not until over 1,000 foreign and Scotch masons had 
been brought into London that the strike collapsed. This was 
no doubt the most obstinately fought battle ever waged between 
employers and workmen, and was most important in its results, 
for had the men succeeded, no doubt all other trades would 
have followed suit, and so the effects of the then approaching 
depression must have been intensified. Mr. Bird and others 
working with him saw the cloud which had already burst over 
other trades would soon reach the building trade, and their 
prognostications have been verified. The state of trade did 
not justify any increase of wages, for the struggle was sharply 
and immediately followed by a reduction throughout the 
country. : 

Immediately after the collapse of the masons’ strike, Mr. 
Bird proposed the establishment of the National Builders 
Association, having its headquarters at Liverpool. This 
association controls the whole of the local associations. It is 
a consultative and advising Board, in no way interfering with 
local matters. It has been the means of getting the conditions 
of contract agreed upon by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and the London builders, introduced and generally 
used throughout the provinces. On the introduction of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, Mr. Bird was instrumental with his 
colleagues in getting several amendments introduced, and, on 
its passing in its present form, to which they were still 
opposed, he was the first to propose a loya) acceptance of 
the principle of the Bill, and set his face strenuously against 
any ideas of builders contracting themselves out of the penal- 
He therefore proposed the formation of the 
Builders’ Accident Insurance Company. This is founded on 
strictly mutual principles, having no share capital. Mr. Bird 
is the chairman and managing director, and, under his 
auspices, it has increased its usefulness by reducing the 
premiums, extending the risks covered, and putting by a very 
sufficient reserve fund. 
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JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


MANUFACTURER 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 
OF 
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HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 
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There is one thing of which he is very jealous, z.e. the 
honour of the trade. He is most anxious that builders should 
take that position in the world that the importance of their 
trade, their intelligence, and power, entitles them to. With 
that view he proposed the formation of the Builders’ Institute. 
Fortunately there already existed the Builders’ Society, which 
had done good work in its time. Appligayae was made to 
the Board of Trade, and eventually the Builders’ Society was 
incorporated as the Builders’ Institute. Mr. Bird was the first 
president. 

It will thus be seen that he has always held a prominent 
part in all that has taken place in the building trade for the 
last sixteen years. In fact, we do not think we shall be far 
wrong if we say that no builder has ever done so much to 
further the interests of the trade. That his services are 
appreciated is evidenced by several presentations of plate, 
and particularly in 1886, on the eve of his visit to India, when 
his colleagues gave him a farewell dinner. 

Mr. Bird finds time to devote himself to other duties. He 
is the colonel of the St. George’s Rifles, and is the doyen 
of the service, being the oldest volunteer in the country. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fuith. 
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communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKBURN.—April 14.—Plans are required for the Erec- 
tion of a Technical School. Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A, 
Assessor. Premiums of r1oo/. and 50/. for the second and 
third best Designs respectively. Mr. W. E. L. Gaine, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Blackburn. 

CAMBRIDGE. _ ee 12.— Designs are Invited for the 
Enlargement of the Guildhall. Premium of Fifty Guineas to 
the Author of Selected Design. Mr. John E. Ledsam White- 
head, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

HAVERFORDWEST.—March 25.—Designs are required for 
Schoolroom (100 Scholars) and Mistress’s Residence, Tasker’s 
Endowed Day School for Girls. Premium of Ten Guineas. 
Mr. H. Davies, Clerk to the Governors, Haverfordwest. 

KENSAL TowNn.—March 24.—Designs are invited for a 
Public Library and Reading-room in Harrow Road. Premiums 
of Thirty and Twenty Guineas. Professional Assessor, Mr. 
J. H. Quinn, Town Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 

MACCLESFIELD.—June 1.—Schemes for Main Drainage of 
Borough are invited. Mr. J. Barclay, Town Clerk, Maccles- 
field, 

SWINDON.—March 20.—Plans for the Erection of Public 
Offices are Invited. Mr. H. Kinneir, Clerk to the Local 
Board, Swindon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANTRIM.—March 19.—For Additions to Antrim Castle. 
Mr. J. Lanyon, Architect, Northern Bank Chambers, Royal 
Avenue, Belfast. 


MAHOGANY & HARD WoobDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & COz 206 BETHNAL GREEN 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 
Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 

Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 

Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths, 


Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods ‘cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Tclephone Boxes, Hlectric Apparatus, &e., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 
Telegraphic Address—* ACA3 ee "LONDON.” 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 
“MODEL DWELLING” /n the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 887. 
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Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
BUTTE 2RME ERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


The Buttermere Co's Green Slates were selectcd by eminent Architects fer the 
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AYLESBURY.—March 21.—For Building Two Shops and 
Dwelling-houses. Mr. W. F. Tayler, 25 Temple Street, 
Aylesbury. 

BAwtrRy.—March 23.—For Enlarging, &c., Board School 
for Boys. Mr. J. Walker, Clerk to the School Board, Bawtry. 


BELFAST.—March 23 —For Building House, Albert Bridge 
Road. Messrs. J. Fraser & Son, Cis 117 Victoria Street, 
Belfast. 

BIRKENHEAD.—April 10.—For Station Buildings, Stair- 
cases, and Platform Roofing, Grange Road. Mr. J. Watt, 
Secretary, Woodside Station, Birkenhead. 


BLACKBURN.—March 22.—For Building Chimney Shaft 
(100 yards high) at the Audley Refuse Destructor Depét. 
Mr. J. B. M‘Callum, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Blackburn. 

BOURNEMOUTH. — March 17.—For Constructing Two 
Tennis Houses, Boscombe Gardens and Knyveton Gardens. 
Mr. G. R. Andrews, Surveyor to the Commissioners, Bourne- 
mouth. 

BRADFORD.—March 


19.—For Building Residence and 


Stabling. Mr. J. Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, 
Bradford. 
Bury.—March 19.—For Constructing Bowling Green 


Pavilion at Recreation Grounds. 
Engineer, Bank Street. 

CARDIFF.—March 22.—For Building Cottage at Llanishen 
Reservoir. Mr. J. A. B. Williams, C.E., Queen’s Chambers, 
Queen Street, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—For Building Reading Room, &c., and Ex- 
tension of Etterly Mission Hall. Mr. T. T. Scott, Architect, 
14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—For Building Barn, Byre, Stable, &c. 
Stoddart, Ireby, Mealsgate, Carlisle. 


CILFYNYDD.—March 24.—For Building Board Schools and 


Mr. J. Cartwright, Borough 


Mr. J. 


Master’s Residence. Mr. T. Rowland, Architect, Market 
Buildings, Pontypridd. 
CovENTRY.—For Building Residence for Mr. C. Carvell. 


Mr. T. W. Whitley, Architect, Bank Chambers, High Street, 
Coventry. 

DARLINGTON.—March 21.—For Supplying, &c., Plunger or 
other Suitable Pump for Lifting Sewage. The Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall], Darlington. 


HOLDEN & ©CO’S PATENT ZINC ROOFING 


' at Edginswell. 


DEPTFORD.—March 20.—For Constructing Underground 
Urinals and Water-closets. Mr. J. Spencer, Clerk to the 
Greenwich Board of Works, 141 Greenwich Road. 


DEwspuRY.—March 17.—-For Additions to Quarry Inn. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 


DuBLIN.—March 21.—For Building Five Houses, Sandy- 
mount Road. Mr. W. M. Mitchell, Architect, 10 Leinster 
Street, Dublin. 

EAST GRINSTEAD. — March 20.— For Building School, 
Schoolhouse, and Offices, Saint Hill. Mr. H. A. Wooster 
Reeves, Architect, 14 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


EARLSTOWN.—March 19.—For Building Lock-up Shops, 
with Inspector’s Offices over, on the Market Ground. Mr. 
R. R. Brierley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Newton-le-Willows. 


EDMONTON.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Cross 
Keys. Mr. A. Drew, Architect, 29 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 


FOLESHILL.—For Building Villa Residence, Little Heath. 
Mr. T. F. Trickner, Architect, 7 Bishop Street, Coventry. 


FRIZINGHALL.— March 22.—For Building Seven Houses 
and Two Shops. Mr. T. C. Hope, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, 
Bradford. 

GILFORD.—March 23.—For Building Teacher’s Residence 
Rev. W. Gotdon, The Manse, Gilford, Belfast. 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—March 22.—For Building Hay and 
Straw Warehouse, &c. Mr. C. E. Baker, Town Hall Chambers, 
Great Yarmouth. 

HoRNSEY.—March 19.—For Construction of Small Sewage 
Tanks, and Precipitation Works in connection. Mr. T. de 
Courcy Meade, C.E., Local Board Offices, Southwood Lane, 
Highgate, N. 

HELSTON.-— March 23.—For Building Wesleyan Nee 
Chapel. Rev. J. E. Hargreaves, Helston. 

HENSHAM.—March 24 he nase Building Church. Mr, R. I 
Johnson, Architect, Arcade, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

IPSWICH.— March 17.—For Building B!ock of Houses and 
Shops. Mr. H. M. Eyton, County Surveyor, Ipswich. 

ISLINGTON.—March 27.—For Additions, &c., to Vestry 
Offices. Mr. W..F. Dewey, Clerk to the Vestry, Upper Street, 
Islington, N. 
~ KINGSKERSWELL.—March19.—ForBuildingDwelling-ho e 
Mr. S. Segar, Architect, Newton Abbot. 
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AND MARY YARD, PULTENEY STREET, W. 
Clock and Watch Manufacturers to the Queen, H.M. Imperial Government, the Admiralty, the War 


Office, the Royal Geographical Society, Indian State Railways, &c., &c. 


MAKERS OF THE GREAT BOMBAY CLOCK AND CARILLONS. 


(See Building News, Sept. 21, 1883, p. 448.) 


And also of the. KOLHAPUR PALACE CLOCK AND BELLS. 


(See Building News, May 2, 


1884, p. 699.) 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON, E, C. 
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Kinc’s Norton.—April 3.—For Building Hospital, West 
Heath. Mr. R. Godfrey, Surveyor, Valentine Road, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. 

KINSALE.—April 2.—For Building Six Houses for the 
Town Commissioners. Mr. M. Hegarty, Town Clerk, Court 
House, Kinsale. 

KNARESBOROUGH. — March 20. — For Building Small 
Church at Scotton. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, 
Durham. 

LiveRPOOL.—March 17.—For Supplying Skylights, &c, at 
St. John’s Market, the Corporation Surveyor, Liverpool. 

LURGAN. — March 22 —For Schoolhouse for National 
School. Rev. T. M. Hamill, The Manse, Lurgan. 


MANSFIELD.—For Building Twelve Cottages, with Out- 
buildings. Mr. S. Watson, manager, New Hucknell Collieries, 
Mansfield, 


MANSFIELD.—March 21.—For Altering Gasholder Tank. 
Mr. J. Heydon, Engineer, Gasworks, Mansfield. 


MANSFIELD.—For Building Four Cottages, Pleasley Hill, 
and Dwelling-house and Shop, Union Street. Mr. R. F. 
Vallance, Architect, Mansfield. 

MaryYPorT.—March 22.—For Additions, &c., to Presby- 
terian Church. Messrs, C. Eaglesfield & Son, Architects, 
Maryport. 

MEGAVISSEY.—March 23.—For Renovation of Wesleyan 
Chapel. Rev. W. T. Pullen, the Manse, Megavissey. 


~MoRTHOE.—March 17.—For Enlargement of the Woola- 
combe Bay Hotel. Mr. Arnold Thorne, Architect, Barnstaple. 


NeEwport.—March 21.—For Classroom for 60 Children to 
Barnard Town School. Mr. H. A. Goodman, Architect, 33 
High Street, Newport, Mon. 
Newouay.—March 19.—For Building Congregational 
Chapel. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, Truro. 
NorRTHAMPTON.—March 20.—For Enlarging Post Office. 
The Postmaster, Northampton. Quantities, &c , at H.M. Office 
of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
OVERTON.—March 24.—For Additions to Business Pre- 
mises. Mr. J. Morrison, Architect, 10 King Street, Wrexham. 
PONTYPRIDD.—For Building Free Library. Messrs. Potts, 
Sulman & Hennings, 1 Furnival’s Inn, E.C. 


ROTHERHAM.—March 22.—For Building Science and Art 
School. Mr. E. I. Hubbard, Architect, Moorgate Street, 
Rotherham. 

SALFORD.—March 22.—For Two Fireproof Staircases at 
Workhouse. Mr. T. H. Bagshaw, Clerk, Union Offices, Eccles 
New Road, Salford. 

SCARBOROUGH.—March 21.—For Alterations at Work- 
house Infirmary. Mr. J. Petch, Architect, Bar Street, Scar- 
borough. 

SHIPLAKE, OXON.—For Building Residence. Messrs. 
Bressey & Walters, Architects, Ethelburga House, Bishops- 
gate, EC: 

SHIPLEY.—March 17.—For Building Spinning Mill. 
S. Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 


Mr. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE. — March 16.—For Building Five 
Dwelling-houses. Messrs. Lloyd & Son, Architecis, Sowerby 
Bridge. 

TENDERS. 
ABERDEEN. 
For Repair of Graving Dock for the Aberdeen Haibour 
Board. 
Stonework. 
John Fyfe . ; : : : : s ; £022 33ue4 
Portland Cement, 7 


I. C. Johnston & Co., London, 335. fer ton. 


Roman Cement. 
Hilton, Anderson & Co., London, 5s. per barrel. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
For Building Two Semi-detached Houses, for Mr. H. Harris, 
Victoria Crescent, Burton-on-Trent. 


Fentire Works. 


Mellors ; . . : Aloe Oy O 

Savigord ‘ : : : . mm A02)..0% O 
Accepted Tenders. 

West, masonry, plastering, &c. . : : 2101 Ge.0 

I. & T. W. Selby, joinerwork . 5 . erica nolo 

Jackson, painting and plumbing . 5 : FIIZORTO" 0 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, &c. Is 
admitted to be the best ever put before the 
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JUSTMENT. 
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y The WILMO3is worked 
with a rod or endless cord. 
It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either 
top or b ttom,inwards or 
outwards; no cuttingaway 
of frame required. When } 
worked withurodis most | 
efficient for Public Builliings, as the key can be 
loose. For Price Lists, Illustrations, and Testi- 
monials, write as below. 

For Continuozs and other Lights, Estimates given. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Bangor, N. Wales: Sept. 1, 1585. 


an 


©rrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments 


various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top 
they gave satisfaction. : 4 i 
They are secure in whatever posit’on, whether the window is open or closed, and 
quite simple and workable in their action. ! 
used for the above-mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, 
Mcssrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. Rk. DAVIES, Architect. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 


Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 


LONDON, 
SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—'SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


LONDON DEPOT: 
Kinson Wharf, 


34a Albert Embankment, 


31 Victoria Buildings, 
Victoria Street, 


AGENTS :— 


RS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS-MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


LEGGOTT'S PATENT AD 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


for 


parts of windows, and in every case 


are 


I prefer them to any other that I have seen or 


= W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and 
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ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER. 


MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH, §S.E, } T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.0. 
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BELPER. 


For Building Infirmary, for the sola Board of Guardians. 


J. Cook, Spalding . , . 
De Tinkler, Clay Cross. : ‘ 
W. Marshall & Son, Belper 

J. Knowles & Son, Brassington 
Scott Bros., Mosborough : : 

G. Longdon & Co., Neepsend . 

W. B. Askew, Matlock Bridge. ° 
W. Bissett & ’Son, Sheffield. : 
W. Jones & Co , Shipley : . 
Kirk, Knight & Coe Sleaford 

F. Slater, ‘Derby ; i c - 
tp Harrison, Sheffield : 
J. Greenwood, Mansfield . 

Walker & Slater, Derby* 

A. Hingley, Duffield . : 
W. Walkewine, Derby . ; : 
Wheeldon Bros, Belper 


* Recommended for acceptance, 


CHESHAM. 
For Building House and Shop, High Street, Chesham, for Mr. 
& Long. Messrs. Hiccs & RUDKIN, "Architects, 44 Bed- 


. 63/15 oO 
: are ; fe) ford Row, W.C. 
‘ t..-9,136/hO. 6 G. Darlington, Amersham : ; ; + £44920) (Oyo 
: ¢  9;046.5 0150 W. Boughton, Chesham . F ; : . . [ya aes 
; Ht Os00G 53 ao F. Darvell, Chesham : ; : . 1,935.05 0 
‘ 5 8,309 0.70 A. Mead, Chesham . 5 ‘ ‘ ; .. 1,650)_0 36 
. 8,309 18 3 Me Honour & Son, Teng ee : A . 1,047 yong 
S210 Ovo R. DARVELL, Chesham (accepted ) : ' . L575 ee 
: eens 1 OOME med! 
a ~~ NO. OLP yO WO CHESTERTON. ; F z 
; ‘ 7.900 o o| For the Construction of 12-inch and 18-inch Pipe Sewer, with 
P : 7.9736 Onno Manholes, Ventilators, &c., Chesterton. Mr. D. BLAND, 
‘ : 7698 Th Surveyor, 203 Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 
/ 7420 0 oO Yarrow, Cambridge ; : wfO7l 70,08 
‘ : 7,303 2 II Wilmot & Sons, Cambridge , O70 a OO 
i « 7,203213 °C Mills, Cambridge 604 7 0 
wage | aa Cooke, Spalding . ; 5 : . - 559 15 O 
Malabar, Shoreham . ‘ igs p46 
RACKHAM & Co.,, Colchester (accepted ) ‘ ' 348, 0 0 


BLACKADON (DEVON). 


For Building the Pauper Lunatic Asylum, Blackadon, between 
Messrs. 
Plymouth. 
Messrs. Widnell & Trollope, Parliament St., Westminster. 


Ivybridge and King’s Road. 
Architects, Lockyer Street, 


DARENTH. 

For Hot-water Warming Apparatus to the Workshops of the 
Asylum and Schools for Imbeciles, Darenth, near Dartford, 
Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. 
A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Quantities not supplied. 


HINE & ODGERS, 
Quantities by 


Granite instead 
of Concrete 


Staircases. 
Chappell, Pimlico 31040,908. 41. £120010) 66 Bradford & Hae ees et ogee a 3 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich » 44,216 60 0 oO pane. . Bigs ee re at bury 257 oad 
Shillebear, Plymouth : : 44,000 145 0.40 AS vy On, Pore Col, NESE pee me Pais 
Lethbridge & Sons, Plymouth 43,654 60 0 0 7 seine he - a Donian ecm nei ss 
Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth » 38,850 75 OO Ghat ee C ies errs oe 
Debnam, Plymouth << aE os 3 200 0 O i te ie 1 Aus mn 
Reed, Plymouth yet 35,.420 87 o o| JS fr. cae ee ; BE Sor 
Harley; Plymouth gee, . = Geo 200 2265.50.50 ue rec ST eae itt 6 
Travena Brothers, Plymouth . , 375064 185..0..0 Gulden ic oon fonder reneatit 
: Re 0S FOOMIONFO ’ : 

Roce Pinca | ae ie AS aes R. CRANE, London (accepted ) / 188 0 o 
Tozer & Son, Plymouth . . 36,493 70 © oO/| For Joinery and other Fittings to the WosksSpe of the 
Finch & Son, Plymouth . : g5.092 98 0 Oo Asylum and Schools for Imbeciles, Darenth, near Dartford, 
Trevena, Plymouth. 355597 180 0 O Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. 
M. Ion, Plymouth : 34,973 86 0 0 A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
PERTHICK BROTHERS, Plymouth Lascelles & Co., London + S2k2 Or iQ 

(accepted ) . ‘ ‘ 34,444 I00 0 O W. SHURMOUR, Lowet Clap tee ton (aczepted ) 198 0 O 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THESOOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, GHAINS, TAPES, ORAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC, ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by pc ist, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 62. each, 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany. case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 79 ANY ADORESS,—Ask for“ Sunveyine List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE AALS COMPOSITION. 


. ‘ made in 
thorough 
MaR>d | 
Cure for TRAPS ieMs all colours 
and is colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL W'S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, , Cheaps ide, E.C (Established 1860.) 


7 OCKNEY & CO., Quarry i O whereas 


Prices quoted on eon cation for De‘iver 
at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of - y 


+ {Selected specially to suit Architects’ 
BATH STONE \ Spevitications and Builders’ use. 
Address— YOCKNEY & Co., Corshim Dora Quarry, Wilts. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO ORDER. 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves 8, &c. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD N, 


| 


HAINES & CO. Bye bates he CO., 


(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), “SPHINX” 


PAPERHANGINGS ) PORTLAND ce 


MANUFACTURERS, 
A) Bread Street, Cannon Street, 


3 Suarenecee to pass tests of 
A large collection of inieies 
Goods always kept in Stock, 0 Hl 0 N 

E DUNBALL, near BRIDGWATER. 
L IBERA L TRA DE TRADE DISCO UN ie pase rapsia “Adaress, “BOARD DASE ALL.” 


from which Orders can be 
DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. | AX _ 


Supplied. 
Raised Flocks. Borders and 
Friezes. 


“Architects and Engineers, 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Lump end Ground), 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’ 's,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bucs Drain Pipes, igi Po-tery. 


THE 


wooD CAR PET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


ge 2% Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, woop CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels. and Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every resp-ct to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


FLOORING, 
MATCHBOARDS, 


Country O,d-rs promptly executed. 
ili Gvods suoplied direct from DOCKS, 
Telephone No. 1068. 


tir BLOCK FLOORING 


re WHITE'S SysTEM), 


ffices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


4 THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop - BLock FLoorRINe AND 
STEAM JOINERY Works, 


' Clapham J unction, S.W. 
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EAST DEREHAM. HARWICH. 
For Construction of a East Dereham. For Street Improvement Works, Harwich. 


J] 


W. Larner . : : ‘ : Bi020 0 0 POLLITT, Bolton (accepted ). 

R. MAYES (accepted) : : A : mee dA ZO 0 Surveyor’s estimate . : 4 ‘ 4 . £4,700 O O 
Tank Holder. KIDDERMINSTER. 

W. Larner : : : ‘ . . » 799 O O| For Boring a 6-inch Hole 500 feet deep at their Upper Pumping 
R. Mayes . : : : ‘ . . fee 090 0'gO Station, for the Town Council of Kiddderminster. Mr. A. 

ComMBER, C.E., Borough Engineer. 
BAST HORNDON. 6-inch Borehole. Lining Pipe. 
For Erecting a Public-house and Offices, adjoining the Entrance R. D. Batchelor, Chatham . . £1,062 10 0 £52 10 oO 
to the L. T. and S. Railway Station, East oan: Essex, J. Tilley & Sons, London 840 0 O AFP IO O 
for Messrs. Ind, Coope & Co., Limited. . JOHN Z. Hills & Co., London : 775 9 O Z-t0" O 
Hupson, Architect, 80 Leman Street, E. Le Grand & Sutcliffe, London . 592 Io oO S07 0-0 
W. Gladding, Whitechapel : : ee IFT 75) OO C. Chapman, Salford . ‘ a 582.-Tawo o5) 10 U0 
J. Cross, Hutton : 21,0077 040 W. Hill & Co., London : ese Towo 75010 0 
HAMMOND & SON, Romford (accepted) ‘ f= 99067" 0-0 E. Tibbins, Runcorn . : : A7kie. HHO 5On.0: 0 

J. Smalley, Hull . : 440401 O* — 
EVESHAM. N. Mouzier, Birmingham . 25 (now. 40.0 0 
For Street Improvement Works, Evesham. J. Vivian, Whitehaven ‘ 16) ALIA ION G son ow oO 
Currall, Lewis & Martin, Birmingham * 4 £263 15 8 Se Turner, Wolverhampton . rn By el ONTO son © 0 
pPecensime Ii Bennett, Northampton SOCMiI5a 0 279 FOr 2O 
oP 

For Formation of Road (2,240 yards), Prinknash Park, eee cemniasict (accepted) ia.trhs sa La 


* Including lining. 


Gloucester. Mr. G. B. Wirts, Surveyor, Leckhampton. 
J. Pickthall & Sons, Cefn . 243,003.17 6 KINGSBRIDGE. 
Freeman, Jones & Freeman, Norton : . 2,948 16 6] For Sewering the Union Workhouse, Kingsbridge, Devon. 
A. King, Gloucester . . . . . azjo00- 0 0 Mr. J. E. ADAMS, Surveyor, Dodbrooke. 
M. Williams, Cheltenham ‘ ; ; ae, cA0ts O15 O Rogers. ‘ H . : : : £244 oO 
G. R. Rackham & Co., Colchester . é ete tobhe Oc O H. ‘Wingate . é : , : : - 232 0 O 
L. Tombs, Upton St. Leonards ; ; ee Ol low. 4 i Noah é A F c 239 1k oO 
W. Smith, Carlisle ; . pee aoa ae T H. Chapman ; é ‘ : ‘ : 200 Oe O 
G, Law, Kidderminster (accepted) ; 4 5 EY Gy SE £2) Ruth ; ; : - 108225 slOgeO 
are GsHooper =. , : =, 223. On O 
e o ip 
For Additions to Lodge, Akroyd Park, Halifax. Mr. EScort, yg. (On ifford (accepted) ; ; aia Oa 
Borough Engineer. KIRKINTILLOCH. 
As Mitchell, Warley ; ; . £167 16 5 | For Building School for 279 Children, and Teacher’s House, at 
Whiteley & Edwards, Stainland . : ‘ oa) 155.0% 0 Twechar, for the Kirkintilloch School Board. Mr. Mit- 
S. Hirst, Halifax . : ; : . : fee iow bas O CHELL, Architect, Coatbridge. 
Waters & Harvey, Halifax . - : > Wels © Accepted “Tenders. 
J. & W. H. Taylor, Halifax . : : : a TAZ 3 A. & J. Fletcher, Kirkintilloch, mason. 
S. Earnshaw, Halifax . ; ; : : oy EAZ A O8 O R. Graham, Kirkintilloch, joiner. 
W. Gaings & Sons, Halifax ‘ : y) 140e1Oy On| J. & A. Williamson, Kirkintilloch, plasterer. 
J. Dyson & Son, King Cross : . : Tel d0.s Cig 6 Jas. Cunningham, Kirkintilloch, plumber. 
AMBLER & WADE, Halifax (accepted ) Pe 1 3dn see Cost estimated at £2,921. 


——_ 


Architects who have not | 


already received a copy | 66 a5 
of our Circular are par- | 
ticularly requested ia 


. FLUSH TANK FITTINGS. 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. The internal tube being removable as 
well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


Vast Economy, Durable, and Cheap 


Sets Firm, Cannot Fire, Inodorous, and Light, 


Prevents Radiation and Condensation. 
Increases Power. 


Undvesiy as the Best Covering in use. 


35-inch. 


Solid 


2. The fittings can be attached to any 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to 
the contractor. 


3. The outer tube being slipped over the 
inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 
same object is attained as if it were a fixture 
—all noise and vibration being avoided. 


NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING 
COMPANY, 


86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND 
PATENTEES. 


Drawn Lead Traps for the above. 


Pre IRON OR STEEL: 


COPPER,.BRASS. 
-OR PLATED GOODS 
WONT: TARNISH WHEN- COATED 


A Real Boon to Estate Agents, Householders, &c. 


Sample Bottles, 1s. and 2. each; 3d, extra per post. 


Sole Makers :- SUTCLIFFE BROS., 
BROOKSIDE WORKS, GODLEY, MANCHESTER, 


CHEAPER THAN PRINTING. 


PAGET’S PATENT SPRING- 
PEN ae itsleat 


SILV R MEDAL, INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Always ready for immediate 
use. Anyone who can write 

wih a pencil can use this pen. 

Will Lithograph Five Copies 
per Minute, and will give 
from 500 to 1,200 Copies from 
one Stencil, of Circulars, 
Price Lists, Notices of Meet- 
ings, &c. 


Write for details to a iN 
Stationcr, or to } 


A. PAGET & €0., 
LOUGHBORO’, 


LEICESTER. 


For Construction of a Macadam Road (1,150 yards long and 
15 feet wide) in connection with the Beaumont Leys 
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LINCOLN. 


For Erection of Administration Buildings in connection with 
the Smallpox Hospital, Lincoln. 


Mr. R. A. MACBRAIR, 


Sewage Farm, for the Corporation of Leicester. Plans, City Surveyor. 
Specifications, and Quantities by Mr. vee GORDON, CE., J. M. Harrison, Lincoln : A ; LATS Oe 
Borough Surveyor. Otter & Broughton, Lincoln : ot wl ea 
James Evans, Birmingham : ; nae {50.0° 0 H. Allman, Lincoln . shes . £O7 we ae 
James Dickson, St. Albans 4 ‘ O07 Fe 35 H.S.& W. Close, Lincolts a : . 46615 0 
John Smith, Belgrave, Leicester , : OS el se Jackson & Buttery, Lincoln , . . 463 Sere 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester 5 . oat OAS Air eR Wright & Sons, Lincoln . ; : - 456, oe 
Holme & King, Liverpool ; ‘ : : FOL 2 tO Lansdown & Son, Lincoln . - 440 a9 
R. C. Cordon, Nottingham E : 762 0 O S. & R. Horton, Lincoln , F «<eA45 ~@ 5° 
B. W. WARD, Whetstone, Leicester (accepted ) 749 0 O J. W. Harrison, Lincoln. -, 43079 72 
For Construction and Delivery of Fifteen New Railway G. Cowen, Lincoln : 4 ; . < 430 SO gso 
Waggons for the Leicester Corporation. Mr. J. Gorpon, | J. Brooks, Lincoln Ty 
Cc, a, Borough Surveyor, if. Crosby & Sons, Lincoln . . . . » 429 90 O 
J. Stableford, Leicester . . . . . £885 0 of J.B. Harrison, Lincoln, 428 19 0 
Harrison & Camm, Rotherham... 847 10 oO 5 Plead WOOoLHOUSE, Lincoln (accepted) 423 6 9 
Metropolitan Railway Carriage & Waggon Co, 
Limited, Birmingham , ; 847 10 oO LINGFIELD. 
Craven Bros., Darnall . ; 825 0 O| For Erection of New Infants’ School at Dorman’s Land, and 
Midland Railway Carriage & Waggon. Co., a Additions to the Lingfield School, Surrey, for the Lingfield 
Limited, Birmingham 806 5 oO School Board. Messrs. H. HARDWICKE LANGSTON and 
The Trustees of “the “late 5S; i CLAYE, ‘Long WILLIAM HAROLD LOWDELL, Joint Architects, 9 Great 
Eaton (accepted ) . crievace 760 10 oO James Street, Bedford Row, London. Quantities not 
LIMERICK. supplied. 
For Repairs at Dock Wall, Limerick Harbour. Mr. W. J. New Infants’ School. 
HALL, Engineer. Newport & Idle, Clapham . £805 9 oO 
J. Ryan & Sons, Limerick : : £26,317 16 oO Peat, Redhill ‘ : : ; : . . 708 0 O 
C. Braddock, Southport . 24,944 0 10 Battley, London. .° 1 |.6 —« (+) =e! 
iF Cunningham, Dublin . 22,948 3 6 Baylis, London - : : 2 . 649°.0': 0 
W. J. Doherty, Dublin 22,751 616 sO Foster, East Grinstead errr 
Dixon & Co., Belfast 22,000 O O Wells, Reigate. S03 ees 
R. W. Johnson, Cork 21,359 10) (6 Wallis & Fuller, Lingfield 4 - 589 90 O 
H. & J. Martin, Belfast 20,900 5 O CHARLWOOD BROS , ‘East Griastead (accepted) <6 ee gr res 
alizon, Dublig 1D8 ODO ai? Additions to Lingeld School 
J. Best, Leith . 14,90l 5 ©! Newport & Idle 397 9 0 
ike HENRY, Belfast (accepted) . 13,500 O O Pe ; 348 Oo oO 
J. O. Driscoll, Limerick . too late ' Battley 329 0 O 
et a CRYSTALULISED GLASS. (By Royal Letters Patent.) For all Wells . _ 35. 70.5 
Eat aosae oc a rene | Pee UPegcne ote Gines Sesbariiohs | Bayete Taller pee 
met iiria en it oes Worasay oaiet Cece |) ae as ae ‘Neate He 
he -C.—Any kind of Glass glazed with d’spatch. Two Mcdals, Inter- CHARLWOOD BROS. (accepted ) ae 
national Inventions Exbibition, 1885. Bay lis . : . 260 12 0 
SPRAGUE & CO. j E N KS & WOO D STIMATES, BILLS: of QUANTI 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, ‘ TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. 


22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bitts oF Quantities, SPecIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certiricate Books for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s, 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracve’s Tasers, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St.. Montane 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE =» WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, pir: and \ 


Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 


Best Medium for a eer iB 
from TRACIN s° eS 
eJ. 


R. G oO Tr Z, 
19 EUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


PSHOSSSSSSSSSSSSOHSOSSSSSOSS SOS PSSOSOOSOS 


SIMPLEX LEAP 


SePOOOe 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xx xx *« SKYLIGHTS & 
GSAS) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
(NO Zino, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


PI PP SPSL SI 


GROVER & Co. (Zimite), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 


WRITE FOR 
tLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * 
Pees 8s Bee eee eee coeebah eee 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of poat 
certain. Plans, &c., in. Plans, &o., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Pye Shakespeare Printine Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


ASPHALTE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 

M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.G. 


OLUME XXXVIII. of THE ARCBITECT, handsomely | 
bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 12s, 6d.—flice; 175. Strand, W.C 


LITHOG RAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C,, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c . sent on application. 


CE. HORNOR, 
Y> 


Collinge Ironworks, 


Ve SOUTHWARK ST. 


LONDON, 
COLLINGE’S 


S.E 
AND 


IMRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
Remington standard Type-Wriier, 


The King of Type-writers ; the most ra yi and most durab c 
Type-writing ‘Machine extant. 10,000 sold last year, and sas 
increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govers- 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenograph. Ts, 
and" All sorts and conditions of men,”’ 


Apply for Price List and Particulars to Sole London Ofice, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
LOO Gracechurch Sireet, E.C. 
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For Brick Arching, &c., for Refuse Destructor Works, Longton. | For Repairs and Decorations to No. 63 Hereford Road, West- 
Bennion : ’ . . ; : . . £589 17 6 bourne Grove, W., for the Trustees of Mrs. Chappell. 
ae i i ; F ; ; ‘ : 527 Oo Oo pine eer Surveyor, 59 and 60 Cornhill, 

pe . : . . . : F ; x (OG Wel ondon, E.C. 
ee ° : . A - ' . eS4o.5 O)/ O L KNIGHT, Westminster (accepied) : of 19i.0r; O 
a oa » 520 0 © For Repairing Carriage Road in Southwark Park, for the 
H. & R. INSKIP (accepted) . ‘ : F459) 507 0 . Metropolitan Board of Works. ; L : 
LONDON. T. Adams, Canal Road, Kingsland . : . £309 10 O 
For Alterations and Repairs to 1 and 2 Champion Terrace, | Mowlem &iCo,, Millbank «(1 aaa Ts 20505 0 
pe roth, for the Wandsworth and Clapham Board of R, Mayo, Brixton (accepled) «4 ». + » 282 0 O 
uardians. 
Turtle & Appleton. A ; : hv toi? ee) MUTLEY. ; 
W. Buckeridge . : ; P A : » 352 0 O| For the Completion of Three Unfinished Houses at Mutley, for 
oo” Battersea (accepted) . : esi O70 Mr. J. T. Bond. Mr. JAMES HARVEY, M.S.A., Architect, 
J. Beale. . : F : : . 220010. 0 Plymouth. 
For Alterations and Additions at 304 and 306 Harrow Road, aete eee bea os!” : ; i £243 ce - 
for Mr. E. A. Rudd. Mr. HARRY E, POLLARD, Architect. peaatke, Elymouth: 1s: sgl nr ne 
meeemreaine cc SON. - sep ue oe 4,355 0 70 Gee Venton, Plymouth’ +'s Sage emer eee 
Rene eiiowse . k ; ; 377 10 o A. N. Coles, Plymouth ; . : : <i TS2unO O 
We Homard & Co. ‘ ; i . 372 0 0 Wat: Chubb, Plymouth . ; : : en LZGIAO 0 
H* B: Oldrey 2 : ; é 5 ; 365 fh as Ss ROBERTS, Plymouth (accepted) é e . 169 Oo O 
J. Vears& Co. . : : : ° : ee Sous Oar O 
Pa W, DEXTER (accepted) . : ; » 317 © ©) For Building the ee cod Pine Meer Temperance Hall, 
For Underpinning and sundry other Works at 33 Rosslyn Hill, Newport, Mon. Messrs. W. G. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, 
Hampstead, for Mr. A. R. Bax. Mr. POLLARD, Architect. Architects, London, Newport, and Cardiff. Quantities by 
Weeeeemsee CO. (qccepied) . - «say 19 326. 010 the Architects. 
For Building Sludge Press House and Cottage on Sewage Farm, | J; L. Jones, Gloucester .  . 4 es £4273 9 0 
Finchley. Sludge Press 3 Cowlin, Bristol . , : ; J rf 1 24,2070 bOLO 
; ouse. ottage, W. Bolt, Newport . : : . : » 4,200.90 90 
Peja & 2g . : , » £573,000 £825 0 0 Ww. Blackburn, Newport . ‘ : : . 3,993 Oo oO 
Brown & Sweetland . ‘ ohhh ee Our Tio Ome O G. Marshall. Smethwick 3,917, 0 O 
C. Plowman : Taig! ; - «5 OmOuaO ee) “Cy CS J. Linton, Newport , : : 3,900 Oo O 
G, BELL, Tottenham . . 91790 7ie PAO Aad Ove © Tenkins Bros., Swansea . : . . Ware ees) ke Be 
* Accepted for sludge press house. E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff : F :  3,095...0 19 
For Sewering, &c., Windmill Road, Chiswick. Mr, A. RAMS- Moulton & Brownscombe, Newport . : 30070150 7 0 
DEN, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Turnham Green. Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . : . : » 3,794 90 0 
Griffiths, Chiswick . ; : ‘ 3 eftsq i420 Morgan & Evans, Pontnynyndd . , es 42,149 | O 
Parker, Brentford eA? . .» 144 9 8! Wilkins & Martin, Newport . . . « 3,698 0 0 
aie, Battersea . : ; : ‘ RES APL ILO Gradwell, Barrow and Newport : ° 31095 oe) 
ell, Tottenham . : ; (eee en 39) C. Miles, Newport . ‘ : . ‘ As ogy ery Ke 
Adams, Kingsland : 4 ae : yaieeato.L 6 Fic Parfitt, Cwmbran ‘ ; : : aan O0O" Cup O 
Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . : 20S OF 0 C, Edwards, Leominster . ‘ : : *« 3,594 9 O 
M. U. RHODES, Chiswick (accepted) . ; ; Pines W. Price, Newport (accepted : , » 3,449 9 9 
ep Lipo) ) Pp 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: LONDON DEPOTS. 


hief 
See cractisay | OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


London Office, ‘‘ QOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L.& 8S. W.R. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Nine Himes, 
COMBE DOWN. by = 
STOKE GROUND. Fe F ONE IN K 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., EVERY KIND OF ST IN STOCK, 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 
MONK’S PARK. Isaac Sumsion. 8S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
CORSHAM DOWN. : 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH, 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


(Registered 


Design.) 


SSS 


ee WOOO INGS 


Suitable for Architectural Purposes. 


Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the Patentees as ———— SED 
and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, 2!" BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 


Yy 
ARS 
NAS 
— 


\ Y. 


\ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SHOREHAM. | SPENNYMOOR— continued 

For Construction of System of Local Sewers, with Manholes, Contract No. 2. Z, 
&c, for Shoreham, for the Sevenoaks Rural Sanitary G. Maughan, Jarrow ; 5 , : ypicpadirhe Vist 
Authority. Mr. J. HENNELL, Engineer, Westminster. 1a ISL: & G. Allison, Sunderland ; : : AL eee. 
R. Mayo . : : ; : : +2040 1 O° LO J. Vickers, Bishop Auckland ; , : : 627292 5 
Eyles . : ‘ 3 : " : - 704770 ONO W. Cummings, Gateshead j : : : 590 *TGE"s 
Bottoms ; : ‘ “ : : : 175 0n70 AO J. T. Simpson, Newcastle F : 555 2a 2 
Farrow : ; 3 : , ; : sony SORT 0 T. Foster & Son, Bishop Middleham ‘ ‘ 540 9.20 
Jackson ‘ : . ‘ ; ; : : FAT 10 R. Walker, Cockfield : ; - : ‘ 530 ulOerE 
Beale . : : ; ; - C é A YG Oe W. Lawton, Tynemouth . s : : é 518,42 44 
Freeman . ; : : ; : c {72401 OmnO W. Forster, Croxdale : : ; é 518.50- © 
Bloomfield . : : ‘ - - : A VTiGeloua Ridley & Hetherington, Coundon : ; 485 16 o 
Bel”. - : : i i : : :* G05 sx0O J. Holden, Spennymoor . 5 : ; 37 OLgsa ran 
Young. F 4 : O58 OO J. CARRICK, Durham (accepted) : “ ; 455 8 3 
Benton. ; : ; 2 : : 7 O25 eno moO Surveyor’s estimate ; : : : ° (ole) um ae 

Dickson : : : ; ; jO259ro. Oo Contract No. 3, 
OWEnara./s «yo ode eee) ROTO 206 E. H. & G. Allison,Sunderland . . « 397 II 10 
Nicholson . . . : . . . © 595. 1259 G. Maughan, Jarrow : : - - . SR meee oo 
Rackham . «+ cj ¢'x-0 ceeew eno Pome 35 PEO GO ev erere’ Bishop Auckland ©... 
Cunliffe : . . 28577, 13.28 Deets Simpson, Newcastle , ; ; > hate 
J. LANSBURY, Bromley (accepted) Rayreed gheees aero T. Foster & Son, Bishop Middieham . 301. 0.0 
Butlers. <5 . 5 2 « 499 90 0 W. Cummings, Gateshead. ; F280 poe 
STOKE POGES. J. Holder, Spennymoor . ‘ ‘ ‘ 259 unS) EO 
For Additions to Carton Tower, Stoke Poges, Bucks, for Mr. Wilson & Richardson, Spennymoor 5 ~ eo eee 
F. Pritchard. Mr. J. M. FERGUSON, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. W. Lawton, Tynemouth § : , : 205,12 WA 
J. W. Faulkner, London . ; ey 2ZAQ>1O 0 R. Walker, Cockfield 3 ; 3 : : 261 ROA mr 
Martin Wells & Co., London and Aldershot . 980 0 oO W. Forster, Croxdale : ‘ , ; 250’ 9 oO 
T. Nye, Ealing. F : : 950 0 O Ridley & Hetherington, Coundon : F ‘ 247 T2450 
W. Watson, Ascot : F 5 : : : 896 0 Oo J. CARRICK, Durham (accepted ) i : ‘ TAS alo ah 
G. Almond, Burnham é : . HD Bh @ Surveyor’s estimate ‘ : : ; - : 207 a8 2A 

SPENNY MOOR. Contract No. 4. 
For Private Street Improvement Works, Spennymoor. J. T. Dove, Newcastle  . ; : ¢ Speer 
Contract Vo. 1. E.-H. & G. Allison, Sunderland ‘ ; «| SOS 20 rear 
G. Maughan, Jarrow-on-Tyne . , : CLA Sid 20 G. Maughan, Jarrow ‘ . p o T,512 ome 
E. H. & G. Allison, Sunderland ; : MONAI677 25 aN ickers, Bishop Auckland. , : . 1,355 19,9 
J. Vickers, Bishop Auckland . j ; 5 ep a @ eae Simpson, Newcastle . : : : . Tj2gqeromno 
if Hodder, Spennymoor : ¢ 306 50 J. Holder, Spennymoor . . . » 1,333 12 0 
T. Foster & Son, Bishop Middleham : Ae Seo. Cy Ridley & Hetherington, Coundon : : : 130s ni7 ao 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle ; : ‘ 2. 330 RnOUET T. Foster & Son, Bishop Middleham : s L3gzggeno 
W. Lawton, Tynemouth . : ; ae BELL hg Xe W. Cummings, Gateshead A ; 71, 20/mSeee 
R. Walker, ’Cockfield, Darlington : 5 Ley O39 Ie R. Walker, Cockfield : ; ; : | 1283506 5s 
W. Cummings, Gateshead- on-Tyne . ; Aden. voce fo W. Lawton, Tynemouth . : ; : 2 if, 225 QnOnLO 
W. Forster, Croxdale : ; ; 5 2a © © 1. Garniek, Durham : - ; 4) 1 1O7aOnO 
Ridley & Hetherington, Coundon : 3 SPSS TOPO W. FORSTER, Croxdale (accepted ) ; F . “1fi3omero 
J. CARRICK, Durham (accepted ) : : fe FTG a2 S Surveyor’s estimate . ; : * 1 3baaI zie § 


THE FIRE GRAND THEATRE. 


Tho destruction of this fiae Building might none b3en PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
‘“PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, andits SURROUNDINGS —in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, - 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, ‘Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammapble. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 
+. lasts as long as the wood itself. | It will keep any length of time. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling iu comparison yin the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


Ee es Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. Any one can avply 
oes not crack, peel, or rub oft. One gallon will aver ‘double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRH-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Hireprooung Liquid i is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


~ RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


from Messrs. MAXWELL & T UKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, { From 8. 0, LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road, 
M hester: : | All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1857. 
anchester: December 28, 1887. DEAR Sirs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 


Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, whicn closea on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
that both your*t Aquol”’ Paint,and also your ‘**Pyrodene’’ Fireprcot Paint. have given great 
satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of trom 30 to 40 per cent. over 
ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 


DEAR SiRs,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. 


r + + MITTIZ WD tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
Your. truly, MAXWELL & T U ee bave as fier age p as when snpliade ene appear quie amaficcted by us ing ete exposure. 
| We consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours tru 
T> Messrs, Griffiths Bros. & Co, Dashwood Bouse, London, H.C | To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. y S.C. LOWE & SON, 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. LONDON, 
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WEST BROMWICH. WEDNESBURY. 
For Construction of Pipe Sewers (304 yards of 12-inch, 1,025 | For Construction of Portion of Franchise Street, Wednesbury. 
yards of g-inch, and 167 yards of 6-inch), with Manholes, Mr. E. M. Scort, Borough i ds 
Ventilators, &e., West Bromwich. Mr. J. T. EAyRs, Turner & Sons, Coseley : : : 490 50% 0 
Borough Engineer. H. Hugh & Son, Dudley. : ‘ ; » 395 9 0 
J. Mallin, West Bromwich . : ; ; £844. 4, 6 J. W. Fereday, Wednesbury ’ : , A395 mr ORA0 
J. W. Fereday, Wednesbury : : ; 5 GOES ike) Innes & Wood, Handsworth : ; ; w. 3001.06 0 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . ; : 5 WARY On ain H. Holloway, Wolverhampton . & ek  eifey “Xe 70) 
A. Turner, Bilston : : : : ; @ 005 17.10 G. LAw, Kidderminster (accefied) : sae oO 
Hughes & Son, Gornal 5 ; : : eos tls Sal 
J. Greenwood, Mansfeld . . . . . 623 8 0 | WORKSOP. 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham . . .  . 614 1011 | FO Additions at a W heytaab 
Mee iouport. . wt! ee S78 16S Pollitt & Sons. - +£140 0 0 
i Jevons, Dudley ; ; é : baci. 4 8 J. Collingham : : ; arate OL 
T. Small & Sons, Handsworth . . . .« $56 19 I0 C, Herr & Sons (accepted) vet ae mrs USED oc 8 0 
T. Mayes, West Bromwich . ‘ ; F bos 241 T7240 
G. LAw, Kidderminster (accepied) ‘ Pe SD Oy, 6 
THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
WINSFORD. Tuer Civil Service Estimates for the year ending March 1889 
For Iron Fencing (642 yards) for High Street Recreation | Wete issued on Saturday. The total amount asked for is 
Grounds; also for Wharton Road Recreation Grounds , ©169,544/., a net decrease as compared with the current year 
(608 yards), for the Winsford Local Board. of 246,6177. The estimates for England and Wales show a 
: Alternative, | decrease of 240,517/.; Scotland a decrease of 26,423/.; Ireland, 
W. Hamer & Son, Northwich .£718 15 o — /an increase of 20,5234. The estimate for royal parks and 
Coalbrookdale Co. : . 697 10 0 £680 o o_ pleasure-gardens is 89,0137. against 1or,430/. for the year end- 
G. B. Smith & Co., Glasgow o. SOD RE OTe cogee 7 OF ane March 1888. There is also a decrease fiom 55,0352. to 
W. Miller & Sons, Wolverhampton 57 (ee Oe Oo 560 12 6 46, g4oZ. in regard to the Houses of Parliament. For public 
i Pimblott, Northwich : 546.5 Oo 532 0 0 ; buildings the estimate has fallen from 142,255/. to 130,629/. 
A. & J. Main & Co, Glasgow ~.. “531 177° 6 iy tO" 0 | Last year there was an item of 8,o00/. for new Admiralty and 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Wolver- War Office plans, but for the ensuing year there is under this 
hampton . . SOF eas 498. 6 8 _ head a blank, but there is a sum of 4 P sood. set down for exten- 
J. O. Brettel, Worcester : 503. 2 6 493 10 Io sion of Admiralty buildings against 500/. last year. The estimate 
Iron, Wire Rope, & Fencing Com loners & _- _ for Revenue Department buildings is 238,51 4/. against 208,027/ ,_ 
Simpson & Co., Darlaston . LeAge =Oe LO 473 3 6 ora substantial increase of 29, ee There i is also an increase 
R. S. Smith & Ce Whitchurch . 488 15 o 474 7 6 ofg,org/. for Metropolitan police-courts, and an increase of 
J. N. Underhill, Newport . , ASS TG O 474 7 6  5,180/. for sheriffs’ court-houses in Scotland. Surveys of the 
Box & Sons, Chester . - y AVOR 83 ed 469 11 8 United Kingdom and Science and Art Department buildings 
E. C. & J. Keay, Birmingham . 469 11 8 455 4 2  showa decrease of 7,000/. and 8,306/ respectively ; but the 
Hill & Smith, Brierly Hill . . 464 15 Io 450 8 4. great decrease is in respect to disturnpiked and main roads 
R. Sweatman, Middlewich . ; 460 6 0 451 12 3 (England and Wales), the figures being 269,000/. and 501,500/., 
Johnson Bros. & Co., Walsall . 440 ie 8 432 9 © ora fall of no less than 241,500. There is also a decrease of 
J. Dodd, Winsford ‘ 438 9 — _ 35,0002. for Scotch disturnpiked roads. These large reductions 
Brooks & Ce., Wolverhampton * Rao 21s O 383. 6 8 may be accounted for by the fact that for the past year there 
* Accepted conditionally. were supplementary estimates of 256,000/. and 35,000/. 


——_——— 


GREGSOR?Ss GREGSON’'S 
SEPARATE PATENT HANGER. 


PERFECTUM DOWN - SPOUTS, 


The above can ‘be had f from the Patentee, 


17 BATH STREET, BOLTON, Lancashire ; 


Also from the principal Ironmongers and Lead Merchants 
throughout the country. For Bolting to any other make of Pipe, 
Sve Iilustrated Advirtisement first week in each month. to gest ¢ them from the Wall. 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


PU EGAUOne for SSOWEEE invited. 


WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATES. 
GREEN SLATES from the MOSS RIGG QUARRIES, TILBERTHWAITE, CONISTON. 
BLUE SLATES from the STONE DYKES and WHINNY HOW QUARRIES, near ULVERSTON. 
PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
The WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATE Satna? Him., 
HORTON LANE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
Lio DON vaOm ae = 20) BUCH LERSBURY £.C, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE Coatbridge Town Council have accepted offers for | 
building a stable at the slaughter-house amounting to about 
1,000/. 

THE Building Committee of the Dundee School Board 
have recommended the acceptance of contracts for the erection 
of a school at Blackness Road to hold 1,000 scholars, the con- 
tract prices amounting to 6,300/. 

MEssrs. THOS: POTTER & SONS, of 361 Oxford Street, W., 
have just made a very handsome brass eagle lectern, also SIx 
large brass corone, two massive brass gospel standards, and 
a handsome brass altar rail, for the American Episcopal 
Church, Nice. Messrs. Potter & Sons have also made a 
handsome brass eagle lectern for the church of the Messiah, 
Boston, U.S.A. The eagle is conventional and the base of the 
stand is octagonal, similar to one by the same firm in 
Westminster Abbey. It is the gift of Mr. F. H. Beebe, of 
Boston. 

THE Theatre Royal at Great Yarmouth is about to be pulled 
down. The original Theatre Royal was erected about 200 
years ago, and the present building is about seventy years old. 
The site upon which it stands is said to be one of the finest in 
the town. 

THE Victoria Art Gallery Committee, Dundee, on Monday 
visited the courtyard of the Wallace Works (Messrs. Robertson 
& Orchar), to inspect a full-sized section of one of the pro- 
posed new galleries which Mr. Orchar has had erected for the 
purpose of showing an improved mode of lighting and of wall 
arrangement for the better display of the pictures. The centre 
of the ceiling is filled in with glass, above which is a range of 
roof lights. The light, which was introduced through the 
double glass, fell softly on the pictures hung on the walls ; also 
the interior walls, instead of being perpendicular, curve gently 
outwards, and the slope thus given to the pictures allows the 
light to fall on them to the’greatest advantage. The committee 
have instructed Mr. Alexander, the architect, to adopt the 
arrangements in the preparation of his plans. 


THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER CoO., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘ Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLOssy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
Street, London. 


Samples and prices will | 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AN issue of certificates granted by the Plumbers’ Company 
was made on Wednesday at the Guildhall, Mr. Frederick 
Machin, master, presiding, supported by Mr. George Shaw, 
chairman of the registration committee, and Messrs. W. H. 
Webb, J. Smeaton, and J. C. Ashdown, members of the com- 
mittee. Thirty-seven master and operative plumbers attended 
from Stalybridge, Oxford, Hereford, Sheffield, Leamington, 
and various districts of London. 


CONCRETE IN FOUNDATIONS. 


THE District Surveyor for Greenwich, Mr. James Tolley, 
summoned Messrs Lorden & Sons, builders, of Trinity Road, 
Upper Tooting, for omitting to form the foundations of the 
walls of certain buildings of a bed of good concrete, as required 
under the by-laws made by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
under the provisions of the Metropolis Management and 
Building Amendment Act 1878, sec. 16, whereby they had 
rendered themselves liable to a penalty of not less than ten 
shillings and not more than forty shillings for every day from 
the service of such notice, until the house building or other 
erection, or any part thereof comprised in such notice, is 
altered, pulled down, or removed in accordance with the terms 
of such notice. Mr. Tolley conducted his own case; Mr. 
Williams appeared for the defendants. The buildings consist 


of one-storey shops, erected upon a plot of land adjoining the 


Forest Hill Station of the Brighton Railway. Plans and sections 
were submitted to the District Surveyor by Mr. Job Chambers, 
the architect and owner, showing a bed of concrete; but the 
defendants commenced by laying the bricks on the soil without 
a concrete foundation ; to this the defendants’, as well as Mr. 
Chambers’s, attention was at once called, but, notwithstanding, 
the work was continued, and the buildings are now covered in. 
Mr. Williams submitted that the Surveyor had summoned the 
wrong parties; the defendants were agents only for Mr. 
Chambers, and were doing the work under his directions; the 
plans given them did not show concrete, neither did the 
specification direct it to be provided ; further, he submitted 
that concrete was not necessary, as the buildings were only one 
storey in height, and built upon ground rented from the railway 


GRUNDY’S 


PATENT 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


DRAIN AND CHIMNEY CLEANSING MACHINES. 
DAVIDSON & HART’S 


PUSH-IN-SOCKET MACHINES 


These can be turned either right or left, pushed in or pulled 
out, without disconnecting themselves, as happens with the old 


screw joint. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


H HART, 1 SETTLES ST,, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E. 
To Contractors, Builders, and Others. 


TEMPORARY LIGHTING by ELECTRICITY 
for NIGHT SHIFTS, 


The Anglo-American Brush Electric 
Light Corporation, Lim., 


ARE PREPARED TO LET OUT ON HIRE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, 


CONSISTING OF 
Dynamos, Arc Lamps, and Conductors, 
ON MODERATE TERMS, 
Dependent upon number of Lights required and 
period of hire. 


FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO SECRETARY, 


112 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, 
S.E. 


‘From Rev. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of 


WARN-AIR 
VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion, Design and specification post 
free on application, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 
S1r.—I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c,, JAMES WHIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


From ARTHUR W. BLOMFIFLD, M.A., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montagu Square, London, W 
Mr. Grundy, of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, 8.E., 
| 87, 


September 1, 1887. 
_Dnarn Mr. Grunpy.—I value your apparatus very highly 
indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort [ have in this house. 


Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887, 

Drar SiR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral, Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedrul is how much 
larger, the cost of firing is much less. 

Yo Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, 


From Hon. and Rey. G. G. C. TatsBot, M.A., Withington, 
_ Cheltenham, 

DEAN Sin,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 


Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London. 
Works: TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
Agent for Scotland, Seprimus HARPUR SMITH, 
1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, 


THOS. BONTOR & CO., 


LATE 


WATSON, BONTOR & Co,, 


35, 36 OLD BOND ST., W. 


TURKEY tense importa) GARPETS. 
INDIAN “=™Stris32a" GARPETS, 
PERSIAN (nine ana oan QARPETS, 
WILTON antsscourite GARPETS. 


BRUSSELS “"svcctarbesizns) CARPETS. 


OPPERMANN’S 


“EXCELSIOR 
DYNAMOS. 


Awarded Prize Medal, 1884. 
CATALOGUES and ESTIMATES FREE, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


APPARATUS. 
L. OPPERMANN, 


Crown Works, 


AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY. 


Telegrams —‘‘ Opmann, London.” 


| PURCHASE HIRE SYSTEM. 
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company for a term of three years only; besides, he claimed 
that they were exempt from the operation of the by-law, as 
they were not to be used as dwellings or sleeping places. The 
District Surveyor contended that the Act distinctly named the 
builder as the party against whom proceedings were to be 
taken ; that exemption was distinctly confined to stables and 
sheds ; that these buildings were shops with elaborate plate- 
glass fronts, each having a sitting-room with fireplace, floored, 
and otherwise well fitted, and were not liable to be used as 
either stables or sheds. 

After further argument, the magistrate decided that the 
buildings were neither stables nor sheds, and, therefore, did 
not come within the exemption, and that concrete foundations 
must be put in. He adjourned the case for one month to 
enable the defendants to comply with the District Surveyor’s 
requisition. 


PAISLEY DEAN OF GUILD COURT. 


TH» first meeting of the newly-established Dean of Guild Court 
in Paisley was held on the 7th inst. Provost Cochran, who 
presided, said that the Court had long been considered neces- 
sary for the town, as not a month passed without the Town 
Council having submitted to them various plans for new build- 
ings. The Council had not had the proper machinery for con- 
trolling the erecting of new buildings, and sometimes when 
plans were passed the Council were of opinion that the plans 
might have been considerably improved, but they had not the 
power to force builders to carry out the improvements they 
thought desirable. This new Court has now full powers, and 
they would take care that houses hereafter erected would be 
finished so that the inhabitants could occupy them without 
having cause of complaint. Treasurer M‘Gowan, who had 
been the principal mover in the forming of the Court, expressed 
his satisfaction that now, after long and anxious delay, there 
was a Dean of Guild Court in Paisley. Mr. Stewart Clark said 
that as a member of the general public he had much pleasure in 
being present at the opening ceremony of the Court, and he had 
to congratulate the Council on having seen their way to forma 
Dean of Guild Court for the town, That such a Court was ex- 
tremely desirable for Paisley no one could deny, for some 
builders had hitherto put up buildings that would not have been 
allowed had the Town Council had the power to deal with them, 
and the result was that there was a tremendous amount of 


shoddy buildings in Paisley. The business of the Court was 
then proceeded with. 


THE TAY BRIDGE. 


THE half-yearly report of the North British Railway Company 
has a reference to the new Tay Bridge which is now being used. 
The directors think it incumbent upon them to state their high 
appreciation of the skill, energy, and care with which Mr. 
Barlow, C.E,, has throughout conducted the engineering of this 
very important work, and in which he has been so ably seconded 
by Mr. Arrol, the contractor. A very satisfactory feature of the 
undertaking is that allowing for certain extras, such as the testing 
of every one of the piers instead of only a selection of them as 
originally contemplated, and some increased cost in the mode of 
sinking the cylinders with a view to expediting the work. The 
bridge has been completed for a sum which is practically covered 
by Mr. Barlow’s estimate. 

Mr. Barlow’s report is as follows: —We have much 
pleasure in reporting that the working of the traffic across the 
Tay Viaduct since the opening has been such as to verify in 
every way the anticipations which were formed of the enduring 
stability of the structure. The permanent way is in good order, 
and, considering the large number of trains which pass over it 
daily, is an easy road to maintain. All the arrangements pro- 
vided for expansion and contraction work well and require no 
special attention. The condition of the work is perfectly 
satisfactory. “ 


DOWN DRAUGHT IN BUILDINGS. 


Av last week’s meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Associ- 
ation, Mr. W. P. Buchan read a paper on “ The Prevention of 
Down Draught in the Ventilation uf Churches, Schools, and 
other Buildings, with a new formula for calculating the sizes of 
Outlet Pipes and Wind-Acting Exhaust Ventilators.” Amongst 
the various causes of draught Mr. Buchan referred to the tem- 
porary one of the occupying of churches and other buildings 
immediately after they were finished, before the plaster on the 
walls and roof was dry. This caused currents of cold and 
moisture-laden air to be set up, to the discomfort of the sitters. 
The air of the interior coming in contact with large single- 
glazed windows was often another cause of draughts being 
complained of. Down draughts were frequently caused through 
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fine-looking pretended ventilation openings in the ceiling, which 
were, however, only mere holes in the roof, having no pipes or 
means for proper ventilation. Another cause was the fitting-up 
of professed wind-acting exhaust ventilators, and not in good 
situations, and without any provision to prevent down draught, 
and the fallacious supposition that they really were entirely free 
from down draught, as they were actually the cause of up 
draught, and the utter obliviousness of the fact that the wind 
as a motive power was very inconstant, and that changes in the 
condition of the atmosphere were many and various. As a cure 
for the evils here alluded to, Mr. Buchan advocated the use of 
his self-acting anti-down draught and inspection valve-boxes, a 
specimen of which he showed, which in addition to preventing 
down draught enabled the action of the ventilating apparatus 
to be easily seen. Another cause of disagreeable draught was 
the improper way in which fresh air direct from the outside was 
often admitted as, e.g., too near the ceiling and at the tops of 
windows, and in such a way as to be deflected down on the 
sitters or occupants. Mr. Buchan also explained the basis of 
his new calculating formule for ventilation. 


TORONTO BY-LAWS FOR PLUMBING. 


THE following by-laws are now enforced by the city Council of 
Toronto :— 

(1) Upon and immediately after the passage of this by-law, 
in every ensuing year, there shall be taken out by every person 
desiring to carry on business or trade as a plumber within the 
limits of the city of Toronto, a license, for which license the 
person, or persons in the case of a partnership firm, shall pay 
at the time of taking out such license the sum of one dollar ; 
and no person shall receive such license who shall not have 
attained the age of twenty-one years and have a place of busi- 
ness within the city of Toronto, and who shall not furnish the 
city engineer and the medical health officer of the city of 
Toronto with satisfactory evidence of his responsibility and 
skill to ply his trade in accordance with the terms and con- 
ditions, rules and regulations contained in this by-law and 
in any other by-laws in force from time to time in the city of 
Toronto respecting plumbing, drainage, sanitary matters, and 
the Toronto waterworks; and no license shall be granted to 
any plumber except upon the certificate of approval of the city 
engineer and medical health officer, save as hereunder pro- 
vided. 


= 


EW 


PATENT PRIMING AND 


(2) Every person desiring such license shall file with the 
general inspector of licenses a petition in writing, giving the 
name of the firm, if he shall be one of a firm, and each member 
thereof, together with the place of business, asking to become 
a licensed plumber, and said petition shall be accompanied by 
a bond signed by two or more sureties to be approved of by the 
chairman of the local board of health, conditioned in the sum 
of one thousand dollars, that he or they will conform to all the 
conditions and requirements of the said corporation and of the 
by-laws of the said city for his government, or in default thereof 
will submit to such penalties as are or may be prescribed by 
the Council for the government of plumbers. 

(3) Any change of the firm or location of the business must 
be promptly reported to the general inspector of licenses, and 
the license shall be kept in a conspicuous place at the place of 
business. 

(4) When two or more persons are co-partners, licenses 
shall be issued in the name of the firm or co-partnership, and 
no license shall be transferable. 

(5) Any plumber, or firm of plumbers, who shall be guilty 
of violation of any of the provisions of this by-law shall forfeit 
his license and shall be subject to the penalty of the by-law, 
hereinafter set forth. 

(6) All licensed plumbers shall be held responsible for all 
acts of their agents or employés done by virtue of their said 
license. No license shall be granted for a greater period than 
one year or the unexpired portion thereof. All licenses shall 
expire on the last day of December of each year, unless sooner 
revoked. 

(7) The following rules and regulations shall be observed in 
the construction of the drains, soil pipes and plumbing of all 
houses and buildings within the limits of the city of Toronto :— 

It shall not be lawful to construct or extend any drain for 
the reception of sewage or waste water under or into any hotel, 
tenement-house or dwelling-house, or to connect the same with 
any public or other sewer, drain or cesspool, unless the said 
drain shall in its plan and construction conform to the following 
requirements :-——-First—All the drains and plumbing fixtures of 
every house or other buildings shall be provided with sufficient 
traps and vents to prevent gas from the sewer drain or waste 
pipes from escaping into any apartment, and each such fixture 
shall have its own trap with sufficient vent. (4) The outlets of 
above-mentioned soil pipe and inlet pipe shall be so situated 
that from neither of them shall gas be liable to pass into any 
window, chimney or other opening into any other house or other 
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the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the 
first coat of paint on wood and other substances, aud is of such a nature that the has been fairly tried, and we find that it answers all that you claim 
for it. 


ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of 
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will be a large sale, J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. 
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habitation. (c) No refrigerator waste shall be allowed to con- 
nect with any drain. Second—Between the said trap and the 
foot of the soil pipe there shall be connected with the main 
house drain, at or near the point where it leaves the house, an 
inlet pipe for the admission of fresh air, and the soil pipe within 
the building shall be continued above the roof, and left open so 
that the whole of the inside drainage may be thoroughly and 
constantly ventilated. 

Before proceeding to construct any portion of the drainage 
system of a hotel, tenement, warehouse, dwelling-house or other 
building, the owner, or his agent, constructing the same shall 
file in the office of the city engineer a plan thereof, showing 
the whole drainage system from its connection with the com- 
mon sewer or cesspool to its terminus in the building, together 
with the specification and sizes of all branches, taps, ventilating 
pipes and fixtures. 

All plans must be legibly drawn in ink on heavy white paper 
or on tracing linen. 

The size of the paper or linen must be 124 inches by 15 inches, | 
and the drawing so made as to leave not less than one inch 
margin outside thereof. 

One vertical drawing will be sufficient for a building when it 
can be made to show all the work. If the work is intricate and 
cannot be shown by one drawing, two or more must be fur- | 
nished. 

One plan will be sufficient to show the work of any number | 
of houses, if built alike at one time and situate together. Upon 
the plan the street numbers of the houses of which the said 
plan represents the plumbing arrangements must be marked. 

Every plan must be accompanied by a clear description 
thereof, or abstract of the specifications in a blank form, pre- 
scribed and supplied for this purpose, showing size, kind and 
weight of pipes, and kind of traps, closets and fixtures to be | 
used. No lead pipes shall weigh less than the following :— 

Lor Waterworks.—® inch internal diameter, 4 lbs. per lineal 
yard ; 4 inch, 6 lbs. ; 2 inch, 8 lbs.; 2 inch, ro lbs. ; and 1 inch, 
13 lbs. 

Lead-Waste or Vent Pipes.—1 inch diameter, 6 lbs. per yard ; 
1# inch, 7 lbs. ; 14 inch, 8 lbs. ; 2 inch, 104 lbs. ; 24 inch, 134 
Ibs. ; 3 inches, 164 Ibs. ; and 4 inches, 24 lbs. 

No iron pipe shall weigh less than the following ;— 

Iron Pipes, Weight per Length of 5 Feet.—Six inch diameter, 
too Ibs.; 5 inch, 85 lbs.; 4 inch, 45 lbs.; 3 inch, 30 lbs.; 
and 2 inch, 20 lbs, 

A duplicate on tracing linen of each plan, as approved, must 


_ house or building which it serves. 


be furnished for the use of the inspectors before the first 
inspection, Tracing paper will not be accepted. 

Plans and specifications shall be approved of or rejected 
within ten days from the time of filing. 

If, upon inspection of said plan, the city engineer, medical 
officer of health, or other official or officials appointed by the 
Council for the purpose, shall find that the same does not 
conform with the rules and requirements laid down or to be 
laid down by him or them in respect to plumbing and drainage, 
either by this or any other by-law, or with the by-laws of the said 
city of Toronto, he or they shall not issue any permit for the 
construction of such building or its drainage, and it shall be 
unlawful to construct such building and the drains connected 
therewith or connect the same with any sewer. All regulations 
and by-laws referred to in this rule shall be printed by the 
Department, and a copy supplied to any ratepayer applying for 
the same. 

The city engineer must he notified when any work is ready 
for inspection, and all work must be left uncovered and con- 
venient for examination until inspected and approved of. The 
inspection shall be made within three days after the notification 
shall have been given to the city engineer, who shall apply 
either the ether, peppermint, water, or smoke test, and record 
the result of such inspection in his office. 

After a plan has once been approved, no alteration of the 
same will be allowed except on a written application of the 
owner, or of the agent of the owner, to the city engineer. 

(8) (a) Each house or building must have its own separate 
soil pipe and drain, and such soil pipe or drain shall be so 
placed as to be always readily inspected without excavation or 
destruction to walls or floors, and the plumber shall be respon- 
sible for the proper connection of his work with the system of 
drainage, which connection shall be made by a cast-iron bend 
and three feet of pipe from the vertical soil pipe ; and no two 
or more houses or buildings shall have drain in common until 
each separate drain shall have passed outside the walls of the 
(2) No pan closets shall be 
fitted up or used in any building, and no closet or other con- 
venience which allows the escape into the room of air or gas 
which has been confined in any part of it, or from the drain or 


| soil pipe, or which allows the accumulation of filth in or about 


it, shall be fitted or used. (c) Every connection between lead 
and iron pipes shall be made with brass thimbles or ferrules 
having properly wiped joints, and the ferrules shall be properly 
gasketted, leaded and caulked into the said pipe. Ferrules for 
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four-inch pipes shall weigh not less than 23 lbs, for three-inch 


pipes not less than I} 
14 lbs., each ferrule not to be less 
(2) All water supplies within a 


lbs , and for two-inch pipes not less than 
than four inches in length. 
house or building must be 


graded down to a stop and waste cock, which is to be placed 


just inside the outer wall of the building or cellar. ( 
be satisfied that all water pipes are laid with 


inspector must 


(ce) The 


due regard to freedom from danger of freezing, and every ser- 
vice pipe must be provided with a stop and waste cock for each 


consumer, easily accessible, 


placed so as not to be endangered 


by frost and so situated that the water can be conveniently 


shut off and drained from the pipes. 
(9) All work 


done by licensed plumbers shall be subject to 


the inspection, supervision and approval of the city engineer, 
medical health officer, or inspector appointed by the Corpora- 


tion of the city of Toronto 
defective work which may at 


for that purpose, and all faulty or 
any time be discovered shall be 


made satisfactory to the said city engineer, medical health offi- 


cer or inspector, as the case may be. 


(10) 
by the city engineer 
any other by-law relating to drainage, 
ters, or the Toronto waterworks and the 
city of Toronto, 
the said declaration of forfeiture shall be 
engineer. 

(11) The city engineer, 


spector appointed for that purpose, shall 


they are and each and every of them is hereby authorised and 


medical health officer, or any in- 


Any plumber whose license shall be declared forfeited 
for a violation of any provisions of this or 
plumbing, sanitary mat- 
supply of water to the 
shall not again be entitled to a license until 


revoked by the city 


have the right, and 


empowered to enter upon and into any premises at all reason- 


able hours, and from time to 


time, as the occasion may require, 


for the purpose of enforcing compliance with the provisions of 


this or any other by-law, rule, 


or regulation, which may at any 


time be in force in the city of Toronto respecting the Toronto 
waterworks, licensing and regulating plumbers and plumbing, 


sanitary and drainage matters. 


(12) The Council of the Corporation of the city of Toronto 
shall from time to time, as occasion may require, on the 
nomination of the Local Board of Health, appoint such and so 
many inspectors of plumbing as may be found necessary, but 
no person shall be eligible to such appointment who shall not 
have passed a satisfactory examination for proficiency in both 


the practice and theory of plumbing and 
board of examiners, consisting of the said city engineer, 


draining before a 
medical 


health officer, two practical master plumbers in good standing 
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MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


in Toronto, to be chosen by the Master Plumbers’ Association, 
and an architect or sanitary engineer, to be chosen by the 
Sanitary Association of Toronto, to hold office for one year. 

(13) Any candidate for a plumber’s license shall be examined 
before and by the board of examiners named in the preceding 
section of this by-law, and their certificate, or the certificate of 
a majority of them, shall determine the right of a candidate to 
a license. 

(14) That any person or persons guilty of an infraction of 
any of the provisions of this by-law shall, upon conviction 
before the Mayor, police magistrate, or any justice or justices 
of the peace for the city of Toronto, on the oath or affirmation 
of any credible witness, forfeit and pay, at the discretion of the 
said Mayor, police magistrate, justice or justices convicting, 
a penalty not exceeding the sum of fifty dollars for each 
offence, together with the costs of prosecution, and in de- 
fault of payment thereof forthwith, it shall and may be law- 
ful for the Mayor, police magistrate, or justice convicting as 
aforesaid, to issue a warrant under his hand and seal; or in 
case the said mayor, police magistrate, justice or justices, or any 
two or moré of them, are acting together therein, then under 
the hand and seal of one of them to levy the said penalty and 
costs, or costs only, by distress and sale of the offender’s or 
offenders’ goods and chattels ; and in case of no sufficient dis- 
tress to satisfy the said penalty and costs, it shall and may be 
lawful for the mayor, police magistrate, justice or justices con- 
victing as aforesaid, to commit the offender or offenders to the 
common jail of the said city of Toronto, with or without hard 
labour, for any period not exceeding six calendar months, unless 
the said penalty and costs be sooner paid. 


TESTS OF WOOD FOR BUILDING. 


ACCORDING to Mr. J. B. Johnson, the director of the U.S. 
Testing Laboratory at Washington University, those manu- 
facturers, builders, architects, and engineers who rely solely on 
the stereotyped tables and formula in the handbooks are acting 
imprudently. They know nothing of the original experiments 
from which the tables are derived, and too often are unable 
even to verify the truth of the formula. As a matter of fact, 
the portions of these books referring to the strength of 
materials, and especially of wood, were based on experiments 
on small specimens, and were made about one hundred years 
ago. Such tests as have been made on large specimens of 
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American wood have shown the strength to be only about one- | both with regard to the action of the ventilating appliances and 
half what all the tables give them. Many cheaper kinds of | the state of the ventilation. 
timber may prove more valuable for structures than the expen- 
sive varieties, which have been supposed to be stronger. Thus 
pine supports or pillars have been found stronger than oak 
ones, when tested in full-sized samples. Notches cut in beams NEW CATALOGUES. 
or joists, whether at the ends or in the middle, have been found | Mrssrs. Appotr & Co., engineers and boiler-makers, Newark 
to weaken the pieces a great deal more than is generally sup- | Boiler Works, Newark-on-Trent, have just issued a new illus- 
posed. When a joist is notched into a floor beam or header, it | trated catalogue of vertical, marine, Cornish, and Lancashire 
is only about one-half or one-fourth as strong as when left full | boilers, &c. Handy hoists and tire-benders are also included, 
size and resting on the bottom. It always splits from the | with an improved jib crane specially for use with the handy 
notch. If the portion below the notch be sloped off so as to be | hoist. The past years have been turned to good account, and 
the full depth at the middle, the strength is doubled. That is | much experience derived, which has been particularly fruitful 
to say, by removing a portion of the joist (in case of anotch), | in good results. During the last seventeen years over 3,000 
the strength is increased. This seems paradoxical, but it is | boilers have been manufactured by this firm. This fact of itself 
true in practice and consistent with theory. It then does not | is a valuable credential. How important a part the boiler 
fail by splitting from the end, but by breaking apart in the | plays in the world’s economy will be at once recognised by 
middle. The shearing or splitting strength of timber is of | taking, in imagination, a bird’s-eye view of the globe at the 
great importance in structures, and is almost always over- | present day, and by glancing at the manifold machinery at work 
estimated. A few well-arranged tests will give more informa- | in mills and factories, &c., by watching the seas and oceans 
ion to the designer than all the tables in the handbooks on | furrowed in all directions by steam-impelled craft in the 
hese matters. naval or merchant service, and other ships ranging downwards 
SLES to smaller matters, such as steam-launches, and by tracing 
the course of countless trains that course over a network of 
TESTS BY THE ROYAL ENGINEERS OF BOYLE’S | railways spread over the civilised world. The mighty power of 
SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. steam then becomes apparent, and consequently it follows the 
useful, if unaristocratic-looking, boiler cannot afford to be an 
A PARTY of officers, twelve in number, of the Royal Engineers, | article of shoddy manufacture. The increased knowledge that 
Chatham, made an inspection on Monday, the 17th ult., of | has latterly been at command in the manufacture of steel has 
Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s system of ventilation as applied | caused steel to displace iron in numberless branches of manu- 
to the new hall of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, | facture. Steel is found particularly useful as a material for 
Bloomsbury Square, and the new Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Old | boiler-plates. Its uniform ductility has caused it to become 
Kent Road. The extraction of the vitiated air, which in both | the favourite material of both boiler-makers and boiler-users, 
buildings is effected by the latest improved form of the self- | for boilers constructed of steel excel in efficiency and durability 
acting air-pump ventilator, was carefully tested and found to | any yet produced in iron, besides that they have the advantage 
be very satisfactory, a strong up-draught being continuously | over them in first cost. What a manufacturer attends to is to 
maintained in the different shafts, there being not the slightest | select a standard brand, and then to exercise great care in the 
down-draught. The fresh air inlets which in th: hall of the | manipulation. Moreover, with this increased knowledge in 
Pharmaceutical Society, are fitted with Messrs. Boyle’s air- | the manufacture and use of steel, former difficulties, such, 
warming tubes, were also found to be working in a highly | for example, as cracks, the origin of which was _ unac- 
efficient manner, an abundant supply of fresh air being admitted countable, have disappeared. Turning to the catalogue, 
at an agreeable temperature without the slightest draught List No. 1 of catalogue shows vertical boilers ranging 
being experienced in any part of the hall. The party expressed | seriatim from I horse-power, weighing about 6 cwt, to 
themselves completely satisfied with the results of the exami- | 12 horse-power, weighing about 46 cwt., from 17/7. to 80/. in 
nation and tests, which they pronounced to be most conclusive cost respectively, independently of mountings. List No. 2 
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gives details of vertical boilers of the type most approved in the 
colonies, viz, a squat boiler. These are not so economical in 
regard of coal as the boilers of List 1, but they are more 
suitable for wood burning, and give a large grate area. No. 3 
is devoted to the Lancashire and Cornish boilers from 
4 horse-power, 32 cwt., to 49 horse-power, 250 cwt., from a price 
of 52/. to 330/. No. 4 gives a list of return-tube type boilers 
for launches, yachts, and tug boats, and a noticeable point is 
that they are stayed, according to the rules of the Board of 
Trade. The list ranges from a 5 horse-power boiler weighing 
37 cwt, with a heating surface of 90 square feet, and costing 
88/., to one of 30 horse-power, of 160 cwt., with heating surface 
of 510 square feet, at a cost of 3187. List No. 5 gives full 
details of steam-cutter boilers of the Admiralty type. List 
No. 6 describes the patent vertical tubular boiler designed as 
the most economical of vertical boilers made. The con- 
struction is simple, and all parts are accessibie. The heating 
surface is large for the size of the boiler. Abundant room is 
provided in the fire-box, so that the heated gases may be 

erfectly consumed before entering the tubes, and _ thus 
insuring economy in fuel. The quotations range from a 
6 horse-power boiler at 49/. to 30 horse-power at 220/. The 
pinnace boilers and torpedo type boilers are of a special type 
peculiarly adapted for their purpose. In their design many 
small details have been considered, as, for instance, the design 
of the furnace is planned so that they may preserve a cooler 
stoke-hole. The horizontal tubular boilers are designed as 
boilers of the locomotive and portable type, and are intended 
for high pressure and conditions where good water is obtain- 
able. The design can be modified in numerous ways to meet 
special conditions. An illustration is given of a high-class 
vertical cross-tube boiler with fittings, mountings, and injector. 
This is the identical type of vertical boiler made by Messrs. 
Abbott & Co. for the Indian State Railways. Another illus- 
tration shows a return-tube marine boiler, with double flues. A 
sheet of boiler mountings has also been drawn up for purposes of 
reference. Among items that have not appeared in previous 
catalogues is “the handy hoist,” which is a useful appliance in 
every trade where small weights require lifting. Itis also designed 
for fixing in spaces too confined to admit of an ordinary hoist. 
For the convenience they afford, and the labour they save, the 
cost is practically inconsiderable at 25s. The “ Samson tire- 
bender” is also a most valuable appliance for smiths and 


contractors, and the firm, notwithstanding the dull trade of the | 


the sales have been more numerous abroad than at home 
(Scotland excepted). In England inventions are not quickly 
taken up. In countries where appreciation for labour saving 
machinery exists, as a result articles can generally be produced 
which cut our goods out of the market owing to the lesser cost 
of production. The Samson tire-bender is an inexpensive 
machine for bending any narrow section of iron. It is designed 
so that the top roller is brought down by a pair of straps over 
eccentrics worked by worm and wheel on left hand side, thus 
working evenly and easily. It will bend any tire up to 6 inches 
by 1 inch with ease, and can be adopted for different sections 
of iron if required. The catalogue is well arranged and well 
got up. The convenience of customers has been considered, 
and in this direction it will be noticed that Messrs. Abbott 
& Co. have adopted code names for all the various boilers, &c., 
in the catalogue. The firm likewise use the “A.B.C, Code” 
(McClauson Thue’s 4th edition), and to this customers can 
refer when requiring a more extended use of the code system. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


The “Doty” Lamp.—This is the invention of Captain 
Doty, and the sole manufacturers are Messrs. F. Braby & Co, 
Limited. The use of petroleum, and later, of electricity, for 
illuminating purposes has led to wonderful improvements in the 
production of lamps that will bring out the best effects. Any- 
one can make a lamp, but it is not every onethat can produce a 
lamp in which the illuminant has fair play to show its powers. 
Gas is a fine illuminant, but only when rival illuminants 
appeared in the field was attention given to the consumer’s 
interest in way of devising burners and lamps that would 
economise gas at the same time that a better light was 
afforded. The Doty lamp is designed for burning mineral 
oils, and is’ especially adapted for lighting up foundries, 
boiler sheds, quarries, or open spaces, and is recommended 
to railway companies for lighting up break-down gangs, 
shuntings, crossings, coaling and goods’ stations, platforms, &c. 
It is also useful during the construction of canals, bridges, docks, 
piers, tunnels, &c ; inthe shipbuilding industry, in docks, landings, 
&c.; and as a deck-light (when receiving and discharging 
cargo), laying and raising submarine cables, signalling, land- 
ings, &c. Some experiments were lately carried out by Messrs. 
Braby & Co., at Deptford, in order to give an opportunity for 


It would appear that | persons interested of judging of the light, which was shown in 
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five different lights. The engraving will explain the construc- 
tion of the apparatus, which is generally made in a size to hold 
ten gallons of crude petroleum. It took about two minutes to 
light up the lamp, and get it to its full and normal lighting 
capacity, the candle power being stated at 500. The 
light is white, and combustion appeared to be all but 
perfect. At a distance of 75 feet from one of these lamps it 
was possible to read a newspaper plainly, and even at a dis- 
tance of 130 feet it could still be deciphered. Captain Doty is 
well known for his work in connection with the employment of 
mineral oils in lighthouse illumination. This lamp is a self- 
generating lamp, and converts the mineral oil into a gas. The 
illuminating power of the three sizes of the lamps made is 
stated at 300, 500, and 1,000 candle-power. 

The Patent Dual Revolving Grate.—The present century 
is fondly believed to be an age of especial enlightenment— 
perhaps because every one has a theory. Most people in 
theory are perfect, but where they fail is in attaining practical 
perfection. While their theory may be perfect, most persons 
cannot or do not carry out their theory in practice. Many a 
good idea of inventive geniuses, therefore, is relegated to per- 
petual limbo because there is no means of reducing it to prac- 
tice. In the ‘dual revolving grate,” a capital idea has been put 
into practical shape by its designer, Mr. W. H. Herbert 
Marten, architect, of Manningham Lane, Bradford. One of 
the main features ‘noticeable in the dual grate is that, being 
made to revolve, the fire that has been lighted in one room can 
be turned round from that room into the adjoining room. Thus 
the fire might have been lighted in the breakfast-room, and 
instead of being allowed to die out the grate might be revolved, 
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so that the fire would be in the adjoining morning sitting-room ; 
or again, the fire in the sitting-room might at night be turned 
in to warm an adjoining bedroom. The immense advantage 
of this in saving of labour and fuel is at once evident. In 
these winter months many fires are lighted in the several rooms 
of a house and allowed to burn for an hour or two, if only to 
keep the rooms aired. It would hardly be possible to explain 
the details of construction without diagrams, but all these have 
been practically worked out. The main principle is that the 
dual grate consists of two grates, back to back, in one or both 
of which a fire can be lighted ; but by lighting a fire in only 
one grate, that fire can be made to serve either of two rooms at 
a moment’s notice. Other important advantages in regard of 
cleanliness, ventilation, &c., are combined, while the cost of 
the dual grate is less than that of two separate grates. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART — 


COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 


LONDON, S.W. 


(Telegraphic Address--‘‘ Science and Art, London.’’) 


SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS 1888. 


ART. 


. 7 to 8 p.m, 2nd Grade Examination, Model Drawing. 
gern “peal atondey Hane to 9.45 p.m. 2nd Grade Examination, Freehand Drawing. 
Tree weetueeds 7 to 8 p.m. 2nd Grade Examination, Geometry. 
AY, SueScaY 4 8.15 to 9.45 p.m. 2nd Grade Examination, Perspective. 


SCIENCE, 


p.m. 


28th April, Saturday 6 to 10 I.—Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. 
2nd May, Wednesday 7 to 10 VI.—Theoretical Mechanics, 
3rd__,, Thursday - VIT.—Applied Mechanics. 
4th ,, Friday Ph XIV.—Animal Physiology. 
6 to 10 IIl.—Machine Construction and Drawing. 
Sth ,, Saturday rs II1.—Building Construction. 


IV.—Naval Architecture. 


7th ,, . Monday 7 to.10 . VILl.—Sound, Light, and Heaw 
8th ,, Tuesday s XXIII.—Physiography. 
9th ,, Wednesday i; IX.—Magnetism and Electricity. 
10th ,, Thursday 7 to 10.30 V.—-Mathematics, Stages 1, 2, 3. 
X VIII.—Principles of Mining. 
llth ,, Friday 7 to 10 V.—Mathematics, Stages 6 and 7. 
XXIV.— Principles of Agriculture. 
J XX.—Navigation. 
14th ,, Monday i to Ei XII.—Geology. 
V.—Mathematics, Stages 4 and 5. 
15th ,, Tuesday b, ' ser ere. S 
XVI. & XVIT.— Biology. 
ppihy Si Wednesday: | AP, { XIX. —Metallurgy. 
17th ,, Thursday * X.—Inorganic Chemistry. < 
30th ,, Wednesday 3 XV.—Botany. 
; XIT1.—Mineralogy. 
Big el aT ve » ‘ XXL—Nautical Astronomy, 


XI.—Organic Chemistry. 


Ist June, Friday Fa XX eS 


Candidates who do not belong to any regularly constituted Ssience or Art Class should apply before 25th March to the 
Special Local Sacretary of the district or, in case they do not reside within a Sp2cial Lozal Seeretary’s district, to the Secretary 
of the nearest class which is to be examined in the subject they require. 

A fee for each candidate, not exceeding 2s. 6d. per evening, may be charged by the Local Committee, or the Special Local 
Secretary. 

The Special Local Secretaries for the London districts are as follows :— 

Chelsea and Westminster, J. R. Langler, Esq., 130 Horseferry Road, Westminster, 8.W.; City (East) and Hackney, F. E. 
Harding, Esq., Murton House, Higham Road, Woodford, Essex ; City (West) and Finsbury, W. H. Congreve, Esq., Birkbeck 
Institution, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C.; Greenwich and Deptford, J. J. Pakes, Esq., 10 Malpas Road, Brockley, 
S.E.; Lambeth (East), F. Dugard, Esq., 3 Sibella Road, Clapham, 8.W.; Lambeth (West), F. Dugard, Esq., 3 Sibella Road, 
Clapham, 8.W. ; Marylebone, F. Pope, Esq., 18 Baker Street, Portman Square, W.; Southwark and Lambeth (North), 
A. Bourne, Esq., 38 Stockwell Park Road, S.W. ; Tower Hamlets, E. J. Sharpe, Jun., Esq., 28 Oriental Street, Eust India 
Road, E.; Woolwich and Plumstead, R. T. Smith, Esq., 246 Burrage Road, Plumstead ; Stratford, J. Horn, Esq., 72 Chobham 
Road, Stratford, E.; Tottenham, J. F. Adams, Esq., School Board Offices, Tottenham. 

Individual candidates who do not reside near any place where a Local Examination Committee has been formed may be- 
examined in all Science and Art subjects at the South Kensington Museum, as far as room will allow. A Registration fea of 
2s, 6d, per evening will be charged if application (on Form No. 325) is made before 25th March, and of 5s. per evening after- 
wards, if before 20th April, or a Composition Fee of 10s. for any number of evenings. Applications for examination at South 
Kensington cannot be received after 20th April. 

By order of the 

Committee of Council on Education. 


Printe 1 by SPQTTIS'VQODE & CO,, at No, 5 New-street Square, E,C., and Published for the Proprietors by P, A. GILBERT WCOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
Friday, March 16, 1888, 
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THE WEEK. 


Sr. Pancras is of late years always to the fore in every 
matter relating to social improvement. It is now taking up 
technical education in an original way. The Charity Com- 
missioners lately induced a deputation from the parish to 
believe that they would be likely to give substantial support 
towards free libraries if technical instruction in suitable 
buildings could be provided. The sub-committee had to 
consider the question in two aspects, viz. (1) the require- 
ments of the metropolis in general, and (2) those of St. 
Pancras by itself, and as part of the metropolitan scheme. 
The Charity Commissioners consider that the present areas 
for local government must be recognised in a scheme for 
technical education. How far they will preserve their im- 
portance after the passing of the Local Government Bill is 
a question that may be reasoned. The St. Pancras com- 
mittee, acting on a more rational principle, have taken 
London as a whole, and have prepared an interesting map, 
on which three ellipses represent the central, inner circle, 
and outer circle districts. In each of them the most con- 
venient positions of sites for technical institutions are 
marked, and the map has thus the appearance of a military 
plan showing points of defence. The committee propose 
that St. Pancras and Hampstead should combine; the 
technical institute could then be in the Euston Road, 
and the gymnasium and athletic grounds (which are to form 
part of the scheme) at Hampstead, with a local reference- 
library. Mr. EvijAn Hook has prepared plans which show 
an adaptation of those prepared for the reference-library. 
The rooms correspond with those in the Polytechnic, where 
good work is done, but the majority have much larger area. 
There can be no doubt that, as the committee say, such an 
institution placed in the very centre of two-thirds of the 
population of St. Pancras, and easily accessible to 
Clerkenwell and other adjoining districts, must prove to be 
of incalculable advantage to the densely packed artisan 
population surrounding it. The sum required is 50,000/, 
and it would be well laid out if expended as proposed. We 
Rope the remaining authorities of London will study the 
committee’s map, and also endeavour to create the institutions 
which are suggested for the various districts. 


THE works sent in for the section of painting in the 
Salon amount to 7,640, which is an increase of 263 over last 
year’s number. Space cannot be found for more than 
2,500 pictures and about 800 drawings, so a great many 
disappointments are therefore inevitable. Many of the 
works will be independent of the opinion of the jury, as the 
painters have a claim on the wall space ; for the considera- 
tion of the remainder the jury have commenced with the 
letter ‘‘ W.” 


ARCHITECTURE and building are likely to afford topics 
for discussion in the London School Board. Among 
the questions put at the meeting yesterday were the 
following :—1. What is the total of liability of the Board to 
Mr. RickMANn for his professional services and for the 
- services of any person or persons employed by him up to 
and inclusive of Saturday the 17th inst.? 2. What is the 
total of liability of the Board to Mr. Ewan CuristTIAn for 
his professional services, and for the services of any person 
or persons employed by him to same date? 3. What is the 
total of liability of the Board for the shorthand-writer and 
his notes to same date? 4. What is the total of costs of 
printing and any other incidentals connected with the 
inquiry to same date? All these relate to the inquiry 
respecting the work of the Works Committee. The follow- 
ing questions show a desire to investigate the history of the 
past :—1. Was the tender for the erection of Queen’s Head 
Street School accepted by the last Board under the system 
of limited competition? 2. What was the date of accept- 
ance of the tender? 3. When was the school com- 
pleted? 4. Was the school built according to the 
plans of, and under the superintendence of, Mr. Ros- 
SON, the late architect of the Board, now employed 
as architect to the Education Department? 5. Were the 


foundations put in and the materials used in the construc- 
tion of the school such as were specified in the specifica- 
tions upon which the tender was based and accepted? 
6. Was it the duty of the architect to see the bottoms of 
all foundations before the concrete was put in? 7. What 
were the depths of the foundations, thickness of concrete 
and brickwork up to floor level, as shown by measuring 
surveyor and paid for, as compared with the actual work 
performed? 8. Is it a fact that the cornices, in consequence 
of the unworkmanlike manner in which they were put up, 
were falling down to such an extent as to necessitate their 
being taken down throughout the school? 9. Is it a fact 
that the lead used on the roof is much lighter in weight 
than that specified, as well as being short in the quantity ? 
10. What is the estimate for making good the defects and 
placing the school in a safe condition ? 


ARTISTS in stained glass who are competent to treat the 
figure will find some satisfaction in one of the late 
announcements of the Customs Department in New York. 
A conference of appraisers was lately held, and among the 
subjects discussed was the classification of windows, and 
how far they are affected by the new arrangement which 
allows paintings to be imported free of duty. The 
appraisers recommended a compromise. When a window 
contains a human figure or figures, or a face, they propose 


that it should be recognised as coming under the cate- 


gory of a work of art, and escape duty, but geometrical 
or other ornament is to have no concession. The Govern- 
ment of the United States have still to approve of the 
report, but it is not likely there will be a departure from the 
recommendations. 


As was anticipated, the Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers have petitioned against the Architects, 
Surveyors, and Engineers’ Registration Bill. It is pointed 
out that the experience of the past sixty years is a testimony 
to the organisation of the Institution. The anonymity of 
the promoters of the Bill is also noted. The Council object 
to the attempted inclusion of the profession of engineering 
with those of architecture and surveying in one general 
body, on the ground that there is little in common between 
the three callings, and each of them has its own distinct 
chartered institution. In illustration of the statement that 
no public advantage would result from such a measure, 
they mention that under the condition of things which the 
anonymous promoters seek to introduce Mr. STEPHENSON 
could never have entered the profession of an engineer nor 
have executed any of the great works which have reflected 
such honour on his name. On the other side we find that, 
in addition to the thirty petitions already before the House, 
several others have been presented from Cork, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Barnsley, Rochdale, Dundee, Mid-Wales, Sheffield, 
Bristol, Torquay, Carnarvon, Hull, Huddersfield, and Ennis- 
killen. 


It is evident the authorities are beginning to recognise 
the advantages which arise to a town from the possession of 
a public library, museum, and art gallery. Queries were 
lately sent from Glasgow to the authorities of towns where 
institutions of the kind exist, and the replies are always en- 
couraging. ‘The Provost of Dundee says that “the public 
library, museum, and art gallery exert a powerful refining 
educational influence on the community,” and that a pro- 
posal to suspend the Act would ‘meet not only with strong 
but practically unanimous opposition.” The Mayor of 
Manchester says they have been advantageous to the best 
interests of the community, and are esteemed as among the 
most popular and most indispensable institutions of Man- 
chester. ‘The closing of the public libraries would, according 
to the Mayor of Birmingham, excite the most violent opposi- 
tion in that town. According to the Mayor of Northampton, 
the libraries were thronged from morning till night during 
the late strike. These are only examples of the general 
Opinion among corporations having experience of the 
working of libraries. In many cases the buildings used 
as libraries were not designed to accommodate readers 
and books, and they have many shortcomings, and the 
authorities are too ready to believe that any sort of building 
will serye so long as the roof. is weather-tight. It is time 
they recognised that, where libraries are the most successful, 
the buildings were specially designed. 
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\ FRENCHMAN’S VIEW OF ENGLAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


eee the year 1745 three volumes were published in Paris 


bearing the title “Lettres @un Francois.” Although 
anonymous, the interest they excited is evident when we 
find that a pirated edition was immediately brought out in 
Holland, which in those days was as indifferent to copy- 
right as America is now. The letters related to England, 
and were said to be written in London and other parts of 
the country, between 1737 and 1744. No date, however, 
was affixed to one of them, the writer explaining that, as he 
never expected to print copies of his letters, he was careless 
about noting when they were composed. The letters were 
addressed generally to members of the French Academy, 
and among the author’s correspondents were MONTESQUIEU, 
BurFron, OLIVET, CREBILLON, Mavrertius, Du Bos, 
besides several dukes, marquises, counts, and high officials. 
There is still some uncertainty about the authorship. Many 
things in the letters correspond in a remarkable way with 
the opinions upon England and Englishmen which 
VoLTAIRE expressed, but his residence in England was 
some ten years earlier. He left the Bastille in April 1726, 
with orders to quit France, and he remained in this country 
until 1728. The history of his doings in England is not 
to be unravelled by the most eager students. His “ Lettres 
Anglaises” do not form the kind of correspondence that 
would be likely to pass between an exile and his friends. 
VoLTAIRE recognised their character when he converted 
them into his “Dictionnaire Philosophique.” We do not 
assert that the “Lettres d’un Francois” were written by 
him, and it would take us long to investigate the claim of 
the reputed author, but if the letters were not printed from 
his manuscripts nobody but a disciple of an impressionable 
kind could so well imitate Voirarre’s manner of thinking. 
But leaving aside all questions of authorship, the letters are 
among the earliest proofs of the interest which was taken in 
England by Frenchmen of a philosophical turn in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and, as the writer was not 
puffed up with a belief in the supremacy of his countrymen, 
his descriptions appear to have more truth and less malice 
than is commonly found in the accounts of French travellers, 
especially those of our own time, who are too apt to become 
caricaturists. 

Our Frenchman starts with an acknowledgment of the 
greatness of the people who were to become the objects of 
his study. They were, he said, warriors, merchants, and 
philosophers. Rome, Carthage, and Athens were at once 
represented by England. Formerly the English were the 
terror of their neighbours, while at that time they were the 
masters of the world through their knowledge of whatever 
was most useful to society. They acquired it by continuous 
application and indefatigable courage in the study of the 
sciences founded upon calculation, and such arts as depend 
upon rule and compass. He admits that to the English 
belongs the glory of being the first to cultivate those 
branches of knowledge in which certainty is to be found; 
and with the aid of their science they were able to accom- 
plish many things of the greatest utility to human kind. 
The English canals are cited as examples of the application 
of science, and he points out to his countrymen how much 
would be gained if they constructed a canal in Burgundy 
joining the Saéne with the Seine or with the Loire, and in 
that way connecting the Ocean with the Mediterranean. 
Works of the kind were, he says, a benefit to the owners 
and to the State, and, in fact, it was impossible to separate 
private from public interests in them. 

__What is more remarkable, however, is that the French 
visitor, seeing the prosperous condition of England, and 
contrasting it with his own country, places the useful arts 
above those which depend on taste. The productions of 
the latter, he says, have no fixed and intrinsic value. Their 
price depends on fashion, which is subservient to the 
caprices of men. He points out that Dresden porcelain 
had been victorious over what came from Japan and China, 
and was doomed tosuccumb in itsturn. The finest cabinets 
by BouteE were to be had at vile prices, being out of fashion. 
Men could dispense with painting and sculpture, but they 
were compelled to recognise the worth of arts which helped 
to fertilise the earth and preserve themselves from the 
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injuries of the atmosphere. The English, by having power 
in navigation, had the wealth of the world at their disposal. 
Knowing the worth of the power, they were the first to 
construct ships according to plans, the first to invent stoves 
for bending timber for ships, the first to make instruments 
for taking heights, and the first to construct a mariner’s 
compass. In no other country could so many machines be 
found, and in consequence English children were able to: 
execute works which were a difficulty with trained artisans 
in France. 

But the French critic does not attempt to suggest to his 
countrymen that the aid of machinery has had any ill effect 
upon the English workman. It was pointed out that as 
soon as a French owvrier gained repute he became careless, 
and did his best to deceive. The Englishman, on the 
contrary, never allowed work to leave his hands until it was 
perfect; he had a sentiment of what is just which did not 
allow him to go astray. But, with all his admiration, the 
critic was forced to own that the English workman was 
rather indifferent to the beautiful. He found that the 
furniture did not adorn an English room. ‘Then the writer 
becomes philosophic, and speculates about the reason for 
the difference. He was inclined to suppose that exactitude 
had a tendency to chill genius, that justness was related to 
constraint, and that the Graces were disposed to prefer a 
scapegrace to an upright fellow. Where there was not 
necessity for fine contours, the English craftsmen of the 
eighteenth century were in his opinion unsurpassable, and 
especially he admires the smiths and joiners. RAVECHET 
was not, he says, more exact in fitting the hinges of a golden 
casket than the English workman with a wardrobe. Even 
in the country villages he found joiners’ work produced 
with a justness and precision which the ablest masters in 
Paris could hardly approach. 

The French letter-writer, with all his enthusiasm for 
utilitarianism, could not be wholly indifferent to the Fine 
Arts. One of his correspondents was acquainted with the 
architectural work known as the “ Vitruvius Britannicus, ” 
and he asked whether the existence of that work was not 
evidence that architecture was not then naturalised in 
England? He did not wish to suggest that there were no 
principles and rules in the art ; for some were founded on 
nature—such as making what appears strong as the support 
of what seems weak—and others were derived from experi- 
ence. But as the most difficult part of architecture is con- 
nected with decoration, it was not to be taught bya volume 
of that kind. Like a true Frenchman, he forgot for the 
moment both machinery and its products, and asserted that 
architecture was one of the things which announced the 
magnificence of a nation ; and seeing magnificence, it was 
easy to suppose grandeur. Even if nothing more remained 
than the ruins of their amphitheatres, they were, he 
believed, sufficient to excite our admiration for the Romans ; 
and as for the Egyptians, all that history can relate of them 
did not make as much impression on the letter:writer as the 
Pyramids. He was no less convinced that the facade of 
the Louvre was sufficient to suggest to posterity the great- 
ness of the monarch for whom it was constructed, and the 
perfection of the arts in his reign. In architecture the only 
according to the letter- 
writer, was the copying of Italian examples. He asserts 
that WREN in designing St. Paul’s simply reduced the plan 
of St. Peter’s in Rome, and wherever he departed from his ° 
model committed gross faults. In the Frenchman’s opinion 
there were few houses in London worth notice, and as for 
the country houses, they were Italian in style. One of the 
first cares of an architect should be, he says, to have regard 
to the climate in which he builds, and what is suitable for 
Naples should be avoided in a country where there is more 
coldness and less serenity in the air. In Italy they try to 
keep out an excess of light ; in England light has to be 
sought. An Englishman who poses as a man of taste must 
be ready to pay largely ; but he acknowledges that England 
was not the only place where people became the dupes of 
an infatuation, sacrificed convenience to affectation, and a 
real pleasure for a shadow. 

Our anonymous friend was doubtful whether models of 
another kind were more useful to Englishmen than the 
stiff engravings in the “ Vitruvius Britannicus.” They had, 
for example, In1Go Jonxs’s Whitehall, which he considered 
one of the most beautiful pieces of architecture in Europe, 
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and they had the precepts and examples of Lord Bur.inc- 
toN ; but he laments to find that the English architects 
were not rendered abler by them. If they aspired to be 
more than simple copyists, they only produced heavy 
masses of stone, like the palace at Blenheim. As evidence 
of the puerility of English taste, the French critic singles 
out the Queen’s Pavilion, which then stood in Richmond 
Park, and was known as the Grotto of Merlin. It was an 
octagon with a Gothic vault ; but, although dedicated to an 
enchanter, the only sign of enchantment was a group of 
waxwork the size of life, representing MERLIN and com- 
pany. They were evidently not the creation of a wizard, 
and the discontented visitor condemned them as wa spectacle 
de plus mauvats gott. 

The critic did not wish to suggest, while noticing English 
shortcomings, that the French architects were perfect. He 
was an advocate for severity and symmetry in buildings, 
leaving variety to the ornamentation. He found the 
majority of his countrymen becoming indifferent to hori- 
zontal and vertical lines, and the architects were obliged to 
obey them. Some of our artists, he says, who have sense, 
often blush at the things they are obliged to design, but the 
torrent carries them away, and to gain employment they must 
do like others. It was the public who were to blame, since 
they demanded novelties from the architects—forms which 
resemble nothing in existence, and which were accordingly 
produced to order. 

This description of the vagaries of French taste in the 
middle of the eighteenth century confirms what was known 
on the subject. But was there not a presentiment of the 
impending transformation of all things in France, in the 
way of placing the ornament on the Hotel des Armes in 
Paris, which is described in one of the letters? They have 
fixed the escutcheon, says the grieved epistolist, in a 
diagonal line, and the crown on one side looks as if it was 
ready to fall ; nowadays nothing is straight or level. If the 
writer could have survived for half a century, he must have 
seen that Fate devised a rather remarkable way of levelling 
everything in France. 

In other forms of art the French critic found as many 
unsatisfactory things as in architecture. The English 
people were, he said, especially attracted by whatever was 
singular or extraordinary ; and he pointed to the figures of 
Gog and Magog in the Guildhall, and a ‘“‘représentation 
indécente” of one of the English monarchs in the Tower, 
as illustrations of the national taste. It was rarity rather 
than beauty which was sought ; and he considered that if 
Grand Tuomas, the mountebank of the Pont Neuf, went 
to London there was a fortune in store for him. As 
another illustration of the kind of art which was in favour 
among the English, the writer selected the portrait of a 
centenarian which everybody preferred to one of the great 
Duke of MartzoroucH. A rich Englishman would not 
mind going to the expense of having the portrait taken of 
an innkeeper’s wife, and afterwards having a plate engraved 
from it. Worse still was the common practice of hanging 
an engraving of some hunstman with a red face as a 
companion to one of FARINELLI, who was the idol of all 
opera-goers in the eighteenth century. A representation of 
a tree having a trunk of enormous circumference was 
thought preferable to the best landscapes of PAUL BRILL or 
of CLAUDE LORRAINE. ‘The love of the extraordinary and 
the fantastic could also be traced, according to the critic, in 
the literature. English writers, he said, endeavoured to 
imagine something that was dézarre rather than what was 
gracious. Even in ordinary life singularity was in more 
esteem than reason. 

While willing to admit the power of the English poets 
the French writer pointed out that no great painter was to 
be found in the country, and hence the theory of a con- 
nection between painting and poetry was not confirmed by 
experience. In England there were poets but no painters ; 
among the Flemings it was the reverse. Yet the tetter- 
writer testifies to the strong desire in England at that time 
to patronise native art, and he said it was astonishing that a 
passion of the kind was not seconded by the artists. There 
‘was a demand without a supply. He seemed to think it 
was useless labour to transplant any germ of fine art to 
‘England ; the ground was not fertile, the sun would not ripen 
the seed, and if it happened to spring up it was sure to be 
overshadowed by the products of bad taste which were 
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better suited to the soil. As to THORNHILL, who had 
painted the dome of St. Paul’s, Greenwich Hospital, and 
other places, the question for a connoisseur would be in 
what qualities he was less deficient rather than how far he 
had succeeded. KNELLER was considered so great a man 
in England that Pope adapted the epitaph on RapHaet for 
his tomb, but the only merit he possessed in the opinion 
of the Frenchman was his shrewdness in selecting the one 
country in Europe where he was likely to be recognised as 
a painter. At the time when the letter was written 
RyspRaEK was the foreign sculptor who was in most favour, 
and he had just finished a bust of Mitron, but, assuredly, 
said the Frenchman, he will never render life to the dead. 
Vanioo was also making money as a portraitist, to the 
amazement of the critic. “I have examined the most cele- 
brated of his works,” he said, “ and at a little distance a dozen 
of them appear to be so many copies of the same original. 
Some have the head turned towards the left and others to 
the right, that is the essential distinction between them. 
The visage differs in each, but we see the same neck, the 
same arms, the same carnation, and the same atti- 
tude throughout. Men of that class,’ he goes on to 
say, “cannot properly be called painters; they know 
how to apply colours upon canvas, but they are in- 
competent to animate them. Nature exists for them 
in vain; they either cannot see it or are incompetent 
to render it.” The Frenchman, being a stranger, was not 
familiar with the insular characteristic by which foreign 
artists become a sort of demigods. If he could appear 
once more in England, he would discover. that, however 
much we have changed since his first visit, the belief in the 
superiority of foreign painters is still as strong as ever. 

There was one artist who at the time enjoyed popularity, 
but the originality of Hocarru. could not be gratifying to 
the eyes of a critic who believed that RapHaEL and PoussIN 
should always be present in the thoughts of an artist. He 
describes HocartH as a bad painter, but a good citizen. 
His moral engravings are said to have infected the nation ; 
but it is admitted that they may be more impressive than 
the most pathetic discourses, and that they may serve the 
same purpose as the drunken slaves who were made a 
warning for the young Spartans. 

In one respect the French writer. differed from most of 
his countrymen—he admired the country. There is only 
one defect in a town, said a witty Frenchman; it is in 
having the country outside. AUBER, the composer, was a 
little more generous, for he considered the country was 
useful in producing green peas. The letter-writer, on the 
contrary, considered that the Age of Gold had not departed, 
but was to be found in the fields. In a letter from Newark 
to Burron, he describes his delight inthe English landscape, 
which to his eyes was always vzau¢e. Everything satisfied 
the spectator. The fields were more green than those of 
France, with the exception of Normandy ; the hills had a 
gentle slope, and the woods which crowned them were full 
of charm. He anticipates what EMERSON says about the 
finish of the Engl sh fields, and describes the country when 
seen from a height as an immense garden, while in some 
places it became an image of the terrestrial paradise. The 
peasants were also found to be very different to those of 
France. He remarks with surprise that their cottages were 
well built, and that men, women, and children were warmly 
clad. The English peasant girls were described as 
resembling the shepherdesses of romance, while in the 
French provinces “‘les femmes ne different de leurs maris 
que par la jupe.” He remembered also that Frenchwomen 
had to take their share of the fatiguing labour of the 
plough, from which Englishwomen were exempt. Most 
writers at that time accepted the French way of treating 
women as quite natural, and our letter-writer was one of the 
first to express doubts upon the whole system. 

The Frenchman, however, while recognising the hospi- 
tality which he received in English country houses, was not 
at his ease in them. They were to him ‘temples con- 
sacrés a l’ennui.” He was a-man of intellect, fond of 
literature and art, and it was not to be expected that he 
could enjoy the bucolic delights of a country squire, or 
become excited over the hair-breadth escapes of a fox 
hunter. However, he used..to take part in the chase 
because, as he says, it was easier to do so than to avoid it 
and he believed it wise to be a fool when among fools. The 
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Frenchman gives us an account of the hunting exploits of 
SANDERSON, the blind professor of mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, who was more excited than all the troop when he 
heard the barking of the dogs. His horse was accustomed 
to follow his valet’s horse, and in that way he contrived to 
cross country. 

There was another objection which the Frenchman had 
to country houses. His taste in gardening was refined, and 
he could scarcely visit a place without finding examples of 
the artificial style of those days, when trees were clipped 
with as much art as French poodles are now. He was not 
without fear of highwaymen, and the condition of the roads 
in the eighteenth century was enough to scare a traveller. 
A speech of Lord TyRcoNNELL in the House of Commons 
is quoted, in which it was said that the state of the roads 
was enough to persuade strangers that England was without 
a Government, and inhabited by a troop of barbarians or a 
colony of Hottentots. The Frenchman could endorse that 
opinion from his own sad experience. He ascribed all 
such defects to an excess of liberty, for the pecple do not, 
he says, always know their own interest, and sometimes 
must be forced into happiness. He believed in the univer- 
sality of application of the principle 7zex de trop, and con- 
cluded that too much freedom was not more desirable than 
too much of a sauce. 

In those days there was no love lost between the people 
of England and France, and the visitor was often made to 
feel that he was among men who were insular in more than 
one way. It was not agreeable to a gentleman of his class 
to find in the Oxford Museum a pair of sabots exhibited to 
University students as the kind of shove most commonly 
worn by his countrymen; or, when he went to the play, to see 
a stage Frenchman let fall a piece of cheese when he took 
out a pocket handkerchief ; or to be told that if Frenchmen 
wished to drink good wine they must come to England. 
He consoled himself with thinking that all this was not due 
to unkindness, but to the English way of regarding the rules 
of politeness as a yoke, and compensation for their want of 
polished manners was found in their unique probity. 

But where the anonymous writer is strongest is in 
criticism of literature, and especially of the drama. No 
such appreciation of SHAKESPEARE as appears in his letters 
was to be found in the works of the other foreign critics of 
that time. To VotrarrE the French are indebted for the 
introduction of the English dramatist among them ; but in 
- the letters we seem to feel that the qualifying remarks of 
VOLTAIRE’S earlier time were corrected. The letter-writer 
could not abandon the dramatic canons which must always 
have weight with Frenchmen. But he maintains that no 
ancient or modern author can surpass SHAKESPEARE when 
at his best, and that the very worst of his plays conserves 
his genius. SHAKESPEARE, he says, paints what he ex- 
presses, and gives animation to everything he writes ; but 
he speaks a language of his own, which will not bear 
translation. It has then to be mutilated, and is no 
longer the poet’s. But as his ear was accustomed to the 
diction of the French stage (or rather of the Théatre 
Francais, where the mode of speaking is a genuine “article 
de Paris”), he must have suffered when he was present at 
the performance of one of SHAKESPEARE’S tragedies in 
London. He relates a story which he heard from Moivre. 
It appears that Crpperr, the player, was running down the 
French tragic declamation. The mathematician, however, 
asked him to recite the most popular of the speeches in 
ApbpIson’s “ Cato,” and, by analysis, forced the player to 
acknowledge that the English heroic elocution was no 
more than a repetition of the watchman’s mode of crying 
out, “ Past twelve o’clock, a cloudy morning.” But an 
analysis of the letters on English literature, philosophy and 
politics would be taking a reader too far beyond the 
bounds we assigned to ourselves at starting. We can only 
say they reveal an author who must have been on a 
friendly footing with the English thinkers of that age, and 
was able to admire them although he was aware of the 
differences between them and himself. He kept faithful to 
the Horatian motto which he selected for his title-page— 
‘Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo, et omnis in hoc 
sum ”—and so much impartiality was not only a novelty in 
the eighteenth century, but would be thought so now—that 


is, if we may judge from recent works on England by 
Frenchmen. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tae eighth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. A. W.. Blomfield, 
A.R.A., vice-president, in the chair. 

The Secretary announced the deaths of Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
past president, and Mr. C. H. Cooke, fellow. 

Mr. RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A., alluded to one phase of the 
late Mr. Cooke’s career in connection with the post he held as 
architect to the National Lifeboat Institution. It was a work 
somewhat out of the usual groove of architecture. Besides the 
building of boathouses, it included the construction of slipways, 
breakwaters, &c., on exposed positions on the stormiest coasts. 
Mr. Cooke possessed great constructional skill, and had 
carried out storm-defence works of the greatest magnitude. 
Personally he was a man of great uprightness, of a kindly and 
cheerful disposition that endeared him to all who knew him. 


The Examinations. 

Mr. MAcVicAR ANDERSON, hon. secretary, said that out 
of forty-eight candidates who had submitted themselves for 
examination for the Associateship of the Institute the following. 
forty had passed :—Messrs. J. S. D. Ahmadi (Bombay), Louis, 
Ambler, G. C. Awdry, P. W. Barrett, H. R. Brakspear, Alf. 
Broad, F. Brown, M. Butler, M. F. Cavanagh (Adelaide, S. 
Wales), J. W. Cockrill (Yarmouth), A. W. Cooksey, B. J. 
Dicksee, H. C. Elworthy (St. Leonards-on-Sea), F. Fox, H. 
Huntly Gordon, C. R. G. Hall, E. A. Hellicar (Bromley, Kent), 
A. W. Hennings, D. Jenkins (Gorslas, Llandebie), C. W. 
Jackson (Thornton Heath), E. A. Jollye, J. A. Jones (Sutton 
Coldfield), F. B. Lewis (Nottingham), H. Ling (Caterham), 
A. Migotti, J. C.S. Mummery, O. Oertell, H. Ogden (Cheetham 
Hill, Manchester), C. Orr (Dublin), C. W. Piper, W. Pott, 
F. C. Ryde (Woking), S. P. Silcock (Warrington), H. Sirr, 
Alfred C. Smart (Melbourne, Australia), F. Taylor, W. H. 
Town, Alan C. Walker (Hobart, Tasmania), P. H. Watson 
(Farnham), and T. H.Winny. Mr. MacVicar Anderson stated 
that both the probationary work and the work done during the 
examinations had been much superior to what it was two or 
three years ago. 

Mr. HENRY H. G1pps then read a paper on 


The Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, Past President. 


Mr. Gibbs, after a few preliminary remarks, said Mr. 
Beresford-Hope’s love for architecture was hereditary: Mr. 
Thomas Hope’s attention to that art having no doubt first led 
his son to its study. Mr. Beresford-Hupe had always cone 
sidered architecture as the especial handmaid of the Christian 
religion, and it was ecclesiastical architecture to which he had 
chiefly turned his mind. When but eighteen years old, he 
desired to give a marble altar to the church at Kilndown, and 
did give a stone altar, and caused all the windows to be filled 
with stained glass ; while, with the help of Mr. R. C. Carpenter, 
in future years he did all that was possible to render that 
church more fit for its purpose. When the Cambridge 
Camden Society became the Ecclesiological Society, and 
removed to London, Mr. Beresford-Hope became its moving 
spirit, and his hospitality, his kindly nature, and the mingled 
jocularity and seriousness which characterised him, cemented 
the union of its members. The aim of the Society was to 
dispel the ignorant opposition, and combat the misguided 
religious objections, to proper ecclesiastical arrangement which 
then prevailed. Mr. Hope took great interest in the erection 
of the church at Maresfield, near Bedgbury, designed by Mr. 
R. C. Carpenter, which the author believed was the first 
instance of a well-developed chancel in a modern building. 
He was keen to observe and encourage any indication of 
artistic talent which fell in his way ; and the talent of Redfern, 
the well-known sculptor, and who was the son of one of his 
tenants, was developed by his timely aid. Among the many 
instances in which by advice and substantial assistance he 
aided in the repair and adornment of churches might be 
mentioned the church he built at Sheen, the font he gave to 
Boston, his constant and substantial aid at St. Andrew’s, Wells 
Street, and the restoration of the Round Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Cambridge. Of the church of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, he and Henry Tritton were the munificent 
founders, and, with Mr. Butterfield’s help, he had spared no 
trouble in the selection of marbles and other materials for its 
adornment. But Mr. Hope’s greatest work in that direction 
was St. Augustine’s Missionary College at Canterbury. Myr. 
Hope first went to see the ruins of the monastery, after reading 
a description of them by Mr. Robert Brett ; noting all he saw, 
he conceived a design in his mind, and, after many delays 
and having to procure three private Acts of Parliament, he 
purchased the ruins, together with sufficient land for his pur- 
pose. The idea of a college for missionary clergy first raised 
by Bishop Broughton of Sydney, was fostered by Mr. Edward 
Coleridge, and gladly welcomed by Mr. Hope. He committed 
the restoration to Mr. Butterfield, who could testify to the zeal: 
and interest with which he watched its progress until its com- 
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pletion in 1848, while the buildings themselves bore witness to 
his wise discernment. Mr. Hope rebuilt almost all the cottages 
on both his Kentish and Derbyshire estates, and the farm 
buildings at Sheen, where he also erected a schoolhouse, all 
from the designs of Mr. Slater. The author had read that the 
Gothic revival was already dead while Mr. Hope was still its 
living and enthusiastic defender ; but with that he did not at all 
agree. The latest example, Mr. Pearson’s noble building at 
Truro, alone was sufficient answer to the allegation that Pointed 
architecture was dead in England. After referring at some 
length to the revived school of Gothic architects, Mr. Gibbs 
said it would be for subsequent generations to determine 
whether a Victorian style had been evolved, but thought it was 
impossible to pass through many streets of London without 
seeing that the domestic architecture had assumed a character 
of its own, not uninfluenced by Gothic feeling, though differing 
much in form. Mr. Beresford-Hope was an amateur, but he 
had escaped the snares which “a little knowledge” laid for 
man. Those who had worked with him would bear witness 
that he was the last man in the world to interfere with the 
technical knowledge and independent judgment of the skilled 
masters of the art which he loved. In matters of Church and 
State, as in all else, both in and out of Parliament, independence 
was his chief characteristic, and he respected it in others. 
He was a D.C.L. of Oxford in 1848, LL.D. of his own 
University in 1864, and was made a member of the Privy 
Council in 1880. He was a trustee of the British Museum, and 
of the National Portrait Gallery, a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, President of the Architectural Museum, and the 
only amateur since the time of Earl de Grey, the first president, 
who had had the honour of presiding over the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, the general exponent and mouthpiece of 
English architecture, as he had called it, the central regulating 
Areopagus of architecture. Mr. Gibbs concluded by reverting 
to the Cambridge Camden Society, to the leaders of the revival 
of Gothic architecture, and the Institute would, he was sure, not 
fail to recognise the great services which they had rendered to 
the cause of architecture. Among them none were more dis- 
tinguished for zeal, energy, ability, and keen appreciation of the 
truth and beauty of the cause for which they had striven than 
Mr. Beresford-Hope. He was gone; many of his fellow- 
workers were gone ; but the good they did lived after them, 
their work and their influence remained. 

Mr. THoMAS RICKMAN read some written remarks by 
Professor Kerr. That gentleman, he regretted, was unable to 
be present, having during the past few days undergone an 
operation for cataract. The observations of Professor Kerr 
were of acritical character. He alluded to the architectural 
movement with which Mr. Beresford-Hope’s name was asso- 
ciated as one of the most meritorious episodes in the history of 
art, while confessing that he (Mr. Kerr) was an adherent of the 
Classic style. In Mr. Beresford-Hope he said we had seen the 
standard-bearer of the Gothic revival. 

On the proposition of the Chairman, a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Gibbs was passed by acclamation. 

_ Mr. HaywarpD made some remarks reverting to the occa- 
sion when Mr. Beresford-Hope, a non-professional gentleman, 
was elected as president of the Institute. 

Mr. CHARLES WETHERED read a paper entitled— 


A Fortnight in Switzerland with Viollet-le-Duc. 


Mr. Wethered, after referring to the invitation which Mr 
Bucknall had received, said that it was an education and a 
privilege to visit ennobling lands with such a companion, who, 
although then just sixty-three, retained the activity of a strong 
man of forty. Viollet-le-Duc’s stream of mind was perpetual, 
but of his own achievements not a word fell from his lips. With 
reference to the use often made of his Déctéonnatre without 
acknowledgment, he had remarked :—“ Qu’importe ? j’ai écrit 
mes livres A Pusage des tous.” Over the simple fare in Alpine 
chalets and cabins he became joyous as a boy, and made him- 
self a favourite with all. To the perfection of the artist he 
added the love of the naturalist for all rural sights and sounds, 
which would in turn call forth some happy remark, From 
the auberge of Haut Borant daily excursions were made, 
Viollet-le-Duc starting several hours before his companion, 
who joined him at breakfast. It was to a combination of 
inexhaustible mental and physical energy, as much as 
to his scientific knowledge, that they were indebted for his 
treatise on Mont Blanc. This work afforded proof that Viollet- 
le-Duc was as conversant with the phenomena of nature as he 
was with the works of men. Nothing was more awe-inspiring 
than the sight of Alpine glaciers. All that Viollet-le-Duc had 
written on the causes, conditions, and effects of glacial action 
would awaken and retain the attention of his readers. Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, in the neteenth Century for 1878, had well 
measured and condensed the wide range of Viollet-le-Duc’s 
capacities in the following words :—* M. Viollet-le-Duc is a 
personage of commanding attainments and commanding 
character, who combines the science of Germany with the 
lucidity of his own nation and the methodical energy of ours, 


In such a personage ... we must needs honour the skilful 
archeologist, engineer, designer, author, the masterly organiser 
of labour, the pre-eminent critic and encyclopeedist of his art.” 
An untiring searcher after truth, for the ends of truth alone, his 
teachings were the conclusions of an authority thoroughly 
versed in the resources of art, while to the force of his logical 
diction was added the fascination of a pencil which flowed as 
freely as his pen. Mr. Wethered continued by referrinz to 
Viollet-le-Duc’s lectures, dealing at some length with the subject 
of Greek antiquity, and said they included a critical and 
historical survey of the course of architectural art. Victor 
Hugo and other eminent writers had extolled the west front of 
Notre Dame as one of the wonders of the world; but Viollet- 
le-Duc, by his masterly analysis, had ruled it to be so. While 
religiously preserving the spell of the geduws /oct, he had given 
a long new lease of life to many historic buildings in France, 
and had guided the hands and thoughts of a loyal band of 
artificers. Among his architectural followers might be 
mentioned Millet, Ruprich-Robert, no longer living, and 
Messieurs de Baudot, Corroyer, and Trelat, who retained 
a profound admiration for their leader. Viollet-le-Duc 
had been ably treated with reference to military works 
by the late Colonel Charles Chesney, who in reviewing 
his “Mémoire sur la Défense de Paris,” in the 7Z7zmes of 
November 19, 1875, said :—‘‘ Like all that emanates from that 
remarkable man, it bears the stamp of originality and power ; 
and as a scientific criticism of what occurred . . . possesses 
the very highest merit.” Viollet-le-Duc possessed a dignity 
and grace of bearing which at once impressed all who saw him. 
He was a progressionist who based the best hopes for the 
future on the wise use of the teachings and traditions of the 
past, and belonged to his century rather than to a party or a 
class. The Museum of Comparative Sculpture at Paris owed 
its origin to his far-reaching thoughtfulness ; and in the last of 
his able reports to the Government he had formulated the 
whole scheme which was now realised at the Trocadéro. M. 
Viollet-le-Duc //s had informed the author of his intention to 
publish the voluminous correspondence of his father, from 1835 
to the year of his death, which would include letters written 
while abroad, often illustrated with sketches hit off on the spur 
of the moment. Viollet-le-Duc had died suddenly of apoplexy, 
at Lausanne, in September 1879, before completing his sixty- 
sixth year. Mr. Wethered concluded with an extract from the 
“ Eloge” delivered by the president of the Historical Monu- 
ments Commission, M. Jules Ferry, which, referring to the 
Museum of Comparative Sculpture, ended with these words :— 
“We shall thus open to artists, to savants, and to those prac- 
tically engaged in esthetic handicrafts, a source of information 
entirely new, and at the same time raise up a true monument 
to French art, to the illustrious man who, by the renovation of 
ancient monuments, has so deeply influenced the destiny of 
contemporary art ; and lastly to that Commission of which he 
was the soul, and which will reverently maintain his memory 
and his lessons.” 

A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Wethered for his 
paper, and the meeting adjourned at 10.20 P.M. 


TESSER&. 


The Study of Ancient Examples. 
G. E. STREET. 


O one, I believe, values foreign study or foreign art more 
than I do. But there ought to be proportion in all 
things, and I say advisedly, and without the slightest doubt, 
that the student who ignores good work at home because he 
intends some day to study good work abroad, does not really 
care one rush about his art, and might just as well give up all 
pretence of doing so, One of the reasons for this indifference 
is, unfortunately, very deep seated, and such as to require 
energy to combat. I know well how dull and stupid and dreary 
at first must seem to be the routine which those have to 
undergo whose lot it is to do what is absolutely necessary at 
the hands of all beginners, even on good works, and how much 
worse than dull if their work is confined to what is too 
commonly supposed to be the proper architectural work of this 
age, because it is that which the age most calls for we adopt. 
One can imagine the painter who dashes at once, with all the 
happy fervour of youth, at the highest art of which he knows, 
pointing with scorn at the dull plodding work of his archi- 
tectural fellow student, who may be engaged from morning to 
night on nothing better than the copying of plans of un- 
interesting houses—boxes with no beauty of any kind whatever 
attaching to them, and in which the only half fictitious interest 
any one can possibly excite for himself is as to the framing of a 
sash, the reckoning of the number of steps in a staircase, or 
the number of rods of brickwork in a given length of wall. 
And if the architectural student chooses to abandon himself 
completely to the study of common_nineteenth-century 
fashions of building, his painter friend is right enough in 
mocking at his misery, and repudiating his right to consider 
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himself an artist. The best possible mode of escape from the 
thraldom of the mere drudgery which must be undergone 
undoubtedly by all architects in the course of their training, is 
the formation of strong opinions founded upon study not only 
of the history of art, but of buildings also, as to what is right 
and what wrong in art, and having once formed them, the 
determining to adhere thoroughly, heartily, and enthusiastically 
to them. ‘This, believe me, is the only chance of real success 
which lies before you. This is the only method of creating 
and sustaining that enthusiasm for what you have to do, which is 
a necessary condition for doing good work. And it is quite to my 
point to insist on this here, inasmuch as I know no means more 
certain for aiding and helping the growth of such enthusiasm 
than the pursuit of those studies as to the development of 
various forms of our art which the buildings within every- 
one’s reach in every part of this kingdom afford such admirable 
opportunities for. The more you study ancient examples, the 
more will you be struck by the number of subjects which your 


studies may embrace. 


Ancient and Modern Work. 
R, CHAMBERS. 


The vast buildings of ancient nations speak very startlingly 
for their great social energies. But we must not be overwhelmed 
by the descriptions of their cities, pyramids, and temples. 
Babylon is described as a quadrangle of fifteen miles on each 
side. If so it must have contained 225 square miles! Upon 
the dubious authority from which we derive the description of 
Babylon, it is totally incredible that any nation of antiquity, in 
a part of the earth by no means fertile, should have had a 
metropolitan city of the same character as our modern cities in 
respect of buildings, and so many times larger than London. 
Either the space must have been chiefly composed of gardens 
and fields, or it must have been of less ample dimensions. As 
for the splendid edifices of Thebes and Palmyra, they were 
nothing which might not again be, if a people chose to spend 
their energies in the same way. The docks of Liverpool pro- 
bably contain much more masonry than the Pyramids ; they 
have the further merit—which the Pyramids never had—of 
being extremely useful to mankind, a usefulness acknowledged 
by the revenue. In the canals and railways of Western 
Europe and America we have works of much greater labour 
and cost, though less ostentatious than any public works of any 
kind produced in the days of antiquity. The five roads of 
Napoleon across the Alps have been calculated to involve 
equal labour to the Pyramids ; yet there must be many persons 
of no limited intelligence who scarcely know that such things 
exist. But the question remains, What do the public structures 
of antiquity, allowing them to be wonderfully great, say for the 
moral and social condition of the ancient nations? With 
scarcely an exception, they appear to have been without a 
useful aim. The Pyramids were built by an enslaved people 
for the glorification of despots. The solemn temples, whose 
pillars whiten the desert, are but monuments of dismal super- 
stitions. While the devotion to royal authority and to super- 
stition reared such vast structures, the people had only hovels 
for their ordinary residences ; their food was wretched, and all 
their comforts upon the most limited scale. In fact, that 
the ancients should have spent their energies in building 
only temples and mausolea, is a fitter subject for pity than for 
praise. They have thus betrayed the wretched ignorance, 
slavery, and misery in which they lived. 


The Arch in Decorative Construction. 
R. WILLIS. 


In Egypt, and in Greece, we behold the actual stones of 
which the building is composed ornamented with mouldings, 
and so decorated as to display their connection, while the whole 
style of architecture is accommodated to the principle of hori- 
zontal weights resting on perpendicular props. In this case 
the decorative construction of the building is identical with its 
mechanical construction; and we may naturally expect to find 
itZso in the early works of men unfettered by previous notions. 
After the arch and the vault had enabled the Romans to con- 
struct large buildings with small materials, it is curious to trace 
the struggles by which the arch forced itself into the decora- 
tive construction. At first the arch is introduced sparingly, 
and only in cases of necessity. It is either actually hid under 
the plaster or it is kept subservient ; and, as if the architect 
were ashamed of it as a clumsy and economical expedient, all 
the resources of the decorative construction are employed to 
conceal the important place it holds in the mechanical struc- 
ture of the building. Gradually we find the vault first, and 
then the arch, assuming a more prominent place, only to pro- 
duce that discordant effect which must ever result from the 
attempt to harmonise two contending principles. For, when 
the arch is employed, the diagonal strains which it produces 
must be provided for ; and as the decorative system of the 
Greeks was founded upon a mechanical structure that only 
exerted perpendicular pressures, it is clear that the diagonal 
ones must be concealed by huge rectangular masses, decorated 
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so as to appear as if sustaining vertical pressures only, unless 
we choose to invent new decorative forms for the diagonal 
props. The Romans attempted concealment, and hence intro- 
duced discordance between the decoration and the mechanism 
of the structure. The Gothic builders, in later times, more 
wisely adapted their decoration to the exact direction of the 
resisting forces required by the vaulted structure. What style, 
however, would have eventually resulted from this conflict, had 
the empire retained its flourishing condition and the arts their 
perfection, it is impossible to say, 


A French Baronial Residence. 
A, A. MONTEIL, 


Montbason is one of the finest chateaus in France. Fancy 
to yourself a superb position—a steep hill rugged with rocks, 
and indented with deep ravines and precipices. On the ascent 
is the castle. The little houses at its feet increase its apparent 
size. The Indre seems to retire respectfully from the walls, 
and forms a semicircle round its front. You should see it at 
sunrise, when its outside galleries glitter with the arms and 
accoutrements of the guard, and its towers are shining in the 
light. The gate, flanked with little towers, and surmounted by 
a lofty guard-house, is covered all over with the heads of 
wolves and wild boars. Enter, and you have three enclosures, 
three ditches, three drawbridges to cross. You find yourself 
in the great quadrangle where the cisterns are placed, and on 
right and left the stables, the hen-roosts, the dovecots, the 
coach-houses. Underground are the cellars, the vaults, the 
prisons. Above are the living rooms, and over them the 
magazines, the larders, the armoury. The roofs are surrounded 
with parapets and watchtowers. In the middle of the yard is 
the donjon, which contains the archives and the treasure. It 
has a deep ditch all round it, and cannot be approached 
except by a bridge, which is almost always raised. Though 
the walls, like those of the castle, are 6 feet thick, it has an 
external covering of solid hewn stone up to the half of its height. 
The castle has been lately repaired. There is something 
light and elegant about it which was wanting in the chateaus 
of old. You may well believe it is finished in the most modern 
style: great vaulted rooms with arched windows filled with 
painted glass; large halls paved in squares of different colours ; 
handsome furniture of all kinds; solid stands with bas-reliefs, 
representing hell or purgatory ; presses carved like church 
windows ; great caskets; immense leather trunks mounted in 
iron; great red boxes; mirrors of glass, at least a foot in 
width, and some of metal of the same size; great sofas with 
arms covered with tapestry and ornamented with fringes ; 
benches with trelliswork backs; others, 20 feet long, with 
hanging covers or stuffed cushions, embroidered with coats- 
of-arms. I must tell you, however, that the beds do not seem 
at all proportioned to the rank of the owner. They are not 
above 10 feet or 11 feet wide; I have seen much larger in 
houses of less pretence. But as to the decoration of the apart- 
ments, nothing can be more sumptuons. There are show- 
rooms and chambers of State, which are named from the 
colour or subjects of the hangings with which they are covered. 
There are some where the great pillars that support the beams 
of the ceiling are ornamented with ribbons and flowers in tin. 
There are some where figures of life-size, painted on the walls, 
carry in their hands, or projecting from their mouths, scrolls 
on which texts are written, pleasant to read, and most excellent 
for the morals of the beholders. 


Planes of Decoration in Gothic. 
W. WHEWELL. 


The introduction of several planes of decoration is one of 
the most material steps in the progress of the Medieval style. 
It can hardly be doubted that this mode of building is of Euro- 
pean origin, for to this day it is not, I believe, effectively em- 
ployed in the architecture of any other country. The first 
suggestion of this combination may be assigned to the Roman 
introduction of the arch into Grecian architecture, for in this 
manner there were produced two planes of decoration ; one 
consisting of the traditional scheme of structure, the columns 
and entablature; the other, behind it, containing the real con- 
struction, the arch and the impost mouldings. And though this 
combination is in reality incongruous and inevitably transitional, 
it would be impossible for a genuine artist not to perceive that 
it disclosed an extraordinary richness and depth of effect ; and 
the European architects of the Middle Ages, who could appre- 
ciate and admire this effect, were naturally led to carry it still 
further by introducing other additional planes. They then 
sought to vary the forms and characters of these planes, andin 
doing this they may have adopted from Oriental or other 
foreign countries the various forms of arch—pointed, trefoil, or 
ogee—which fancy had produced among nations whose archi- 
tecture had no organic principle to control such caprices. Thus 
we see in modern Italian architecture a wanton and fantastical 
love of variety in the forms of pediments ; but in the Middle 
Ages the general character and conditions of the system soon 
reduced all other forms of arch into an entire subordination to 
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the pointed. Again, the same examples which presented the 
multiplied planes of decoration, suggested also the partition of 
support, for the columns and the arch form two different 
mechanical systems. Now, in order to consider a work of art 
as beautiful, we must see, or seem to see, the relations of its 
parts with clearness and definiteness. Conceptions which are 
loose, incomplete, scanty, partial, can never leave us pleased 
and gratified if we are capable of full and steady comprehen- 
sions. The desire for this completeness and definiteness in 
our conceptions of objects of art may be assumed as one of 
the influences by which art is formed and modified. This 
tendency, combined with the geometrical faculty, with the clear 
notion of space, led to the combination of various planes of 
tracery, and to the formation of solid and complex masses in 
which the solidity and the complexity were palpably lightened 
and simplified by subordination of position and form. In like 
manner, the same love of distinctness of apparent relations, 
combining with the mechanical faculty, with the clear notion of 
force and resistance, led to the apparent distribution of the 
weights and thrusts of the visible members of the architecture 
to a number of different props and supports. And thus, using 
Mr. Willis’s valuable distinctions and terms, compound arches 
led to edge-shafts in the transalpine parts of Europe, while a 
more superficial application of the same principle produced 
rolls and nook-shafts in Italy, and these features of Romanesque 
architecture led the way to Gothic. 


The Early Scottish School of Painting. 


J, i. BURTON: 

There are certain conditions ot the possession of a school 
of art which Scotland has never enjoyed until very late times. 
The arts have sometimes flourished amid turbulence and vice, 
but never could they gain root in a country disturbed and 
impoverished by a perpetual struggle with powerful neighbours 
for independence and bare national existence. To the hardier 
virtues such arid and storm-swept soil was congenial. It was 
the natural nursery of military leadership ; it was favourable to 
strong-headed and strong-willed statesmanship ; it made bold, 
ambitious, hardworking scholars, who scorned delights and 
lived laborious days. But the artist is not autochthonous ; he 
grows in a garden, of which not only the original plants are 
imported and carefully nurtured, but the very mould itself is 
artificial. Hence, that Scotland should have produced artists 
and sent them abroad as missionaries to lead on the great 
schools of foreign art, would have been as absurd an expecta- 
tion as to anticipate such a service from Iceland or Vancouver 
Island at the present day. They were not sufficiently strong in 
their home influence to found a school. The artistic character 
which they conferred on their country was fed, as it were, from 
hand to mouth by foreign supplies. Each stood alone in his 
merits such as they were; but it may be safely attributed to 
the genial influence of that connection with foreign countries 
which the enterprise of Scottish warriors and scholars had 
created that, down to the middle of the last century, we could 
boast of an array of artists such as England, with all her 
numerical superiority of population, her riches, and her 
pecuniary patronage of art, could not match. For Jamesone, 
Aikman, Hamilton, and Ramsay, she can show only such 
names as Dobson, Thornhill, and Hudson, and that, after her 
affluence had set before her artists the examples of Holbein, 
Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, and a host of painters second 
to these eminences. Of Jamesone our old friend Allan Cun- 
ningham says, in his “Lives of British Painters,” “That he 
stands at the head of the British school of portrait-painting 
there can be no question, nor had England an artist of her own 
worthy of being named above him, in his own walk, before the 
days of Reynolds.” 

Flexure of Columns. 
E. CLARK. 

Pillars in which the height is above twenty-five times their 
diameter break by bending. ‘This property of long pillars will 
be familiar, ‘but the great increase of strength obtained by 
restraining the pillar from bending, and which may be done by 
a very small lateral force, is not so generally considered. The 
timber scaffolding at the Britannia Bridge, 100 feet high, and 
supporting a weight of 8 tons on every foot of its length, owed 
its strength entirely to the cross-bracing, which preserved its 
lofty pillars of deal from flexure. The laws which regulate 
the bending of long pillars formed a subject for exquisite 
mathematical analysis for the immortal Euler, and he deter- 
mined theoretically that their strength or their breaking-weight 
is inversely as the square of their length, and as the fourth 
power of their diameter. Consequently, as regards its diameter, 
the breaking-weight follows the same law as the deflection of 
a beam of given length loaded transversely, for, with a given 
weight, the deflection of a beam is as the cube of the depth into 
.the breadth, and if the breadth is equal to the depth, as in a 
square pillar, then the deflection is as the fourth power of the 
depth or diameter. But it differs from the beam as regards 
variation in length, for the deflection of a beam is as the cube of 


the length, whereas in the pillar the breaking weight is inversely 
as the square of the length. If we, therefore, make an experi- 
ment on a column of any given material, we have data for the 
strength of any other column of the same material. The powers 
of the diameter and length to which the breaking-weight is 
proportional are only the fourth powers, and square as above, 
on the supposition of the material being perfectly in- 
compressible. As this is not the case, these exponents require 
to be varied, and it has been determined by Mr. Hodgkinson, 
experimentally, that the strength of long columns of cast-iron 
varies as the 36 power of th: diameter, and inversely as the 
1'7 power of the length. The constant, moreover, or the 
strength of a column reduced to 1 foot long and 1 inch dia- 
meter, was found to be 46:16 tons. Thus for columns of cast-iron 
of any length exceeding twenty-five times their diameter, and 
of any diameter, we have the following practical formula :— 
De36 

vata tons. 


And for a hollow cast: 
D 36-—d 36 


Breaking-weight = 44'16 


iron column — Breaking eee Poet ae! 


weight = 44°3 tons, 


when D and d represent the external and internal diameter in 
inches, and / the length in feet. 


Freemasonry in Medizweval Germany, 


PROFESSOR KOHLRAUSCH. 

In order to comprehend the origin and especially the 
successful execution of those miracles of architecture, accord- 
ing to one great plan, we must remark that it was not indi- 
vidual architects who, with sometimes good, sometimes bad 
workmen, as in our times, undertook such works, but they were 
accomplished by an Association of masons, distributed over the 
whole of Germany, and, indeed, over the whole of Europe, who 
were bound together by religion, honour, and discipline. 
Even among the Romans there were building societies of 
great extent, the later members of which retired to the 
monasteries, and there occupied themselves chiefly with the 
construction of churches, and created the more sublime style 
of Christian architecture. Regular but temporal builders were 
also received into the Society ; and when, in the eleventh 
century, the vigour of the monastic system began to slumber 
in the indolence and satiety of acquired riches, these temporal 
builders obtained by degrees the superiority, and eventually 
formed the grand Associations by means of which those 
wonderful works were executed. They possessed and followed 
mysterious signs and customs, by which the members of the 
body forming the class of the more sublime architecture were 
distinguished frorm the more simple artisans. Every Society 
had its protecting patron, from whom it was named, and 
wherever a grand undertaking was to be executed, they all 
came from their various districts and assembled on the spot, so 
that their art, like a common possession, was beneficially dis- 
tributed throughout most Christian countries. These ims 
portant Societies received from the reigning emperor and 
princes letters of license, and even their own exclusive judicial 
courts, at which the chief architect presided as judge. 
Close on the spot on which was to be erected the large 
building they were engaged upon, and which edifice, perhaps, 
took centuries to construct,a wooden house or //ii¢te was 
generally built, neatly adorned inside, in which the said chief 
architect, with the sword of justice in his hand, sat under a 
canopy and pronounced judgment. This A7?/e, or court-house, 
in Strasburg derived a peculiar importance during the period of 
the construction of the minster. It was soon regarded as the 
most distinguished amongst all in Germany ; its institutions 
were imitated, and the other court-houses frequently derived 
counsel and judgments from it. After Strasburg came, in 1681, 
under the dominion of France, all connection between this 
principal A/¢te and the others of Germany gradually ceased 
to exist; and the consequent disputes which arose between 
these latter on the subject of each other’s claims to superiority 
were eventually put an end to in 1731 by an imperial decree, by 
which all distinctions of privilege between these Associations 
and the common class of architects were abolished, 


Steps in Greek Temples. 
E. DODWELL. 


The Greeks in their temples paid more attention to 
symmetry than to convenience, and hence their steps were of 
most uncomfortable height. The steps of the Propylza are 
more than a foot, and those of the Parthenon nearly two feet in 
height, and were accordingly better adapted to the size of the 
building than to the human frame. The steps of the great 
temple at Pzstum are still higher, being two feet two inches 
and a half! Winckelmann supposes that they served as seats 
for the populace at festivals. Low and easy steps seem not to 
have formed a part of Grecian luxury, and it is probable that the 
rich and magnificent stairs of the royal palace of Caserta, near 
Naples, and of the Braschi and Barberini palaces at Rome, 
and the more convenient ones of the Vatican, were never 
equalled by the Greeks in any of their edifices, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tne report of the council of the Royal Irish Academy, 
which was read at the meeting on Friday, contained a short 
memoir of the late Dr. JELLETT, the provost of the Dublin 
University, who died recently. For five years he was presi- 
dent of the Academy. Dr. JeLLerr upheld the reputation 
of Ireland as a mathematician and physicist. His principal 
mathematical work was a treatise on the “Calculus of 
Variations,” published in 1850. This valuable treatise fur- 
nished a lucid account of the researches of Continental 
mathematicians on the subject, and removed many of the 
difficulties and obscurities connected with this branch of 
science, especially those attaching to it in the writings of its 
great inventor, LAGRANGE. The treatise on the “ Calculus 
of Variations” exhibits in a remarkable manner the extreme 
clearness of thought which was the most striking character- 
istic of the intellect of Dr. JeELLErT. Among his other 
mathematical publications may be especially mentioned 
those relating to inextensible surfaces, as of great interest 
and value ; as also his book on “ Friction,” which was pub- 
lished in 1872. A surer foundation for his scientific reputa- 
tion will probably be found in his invention of the beautiful 
and delicate instrument called the double-plane analyser, 
and in his application, by means of this instrument, of the 
properties of polarised light to the investigation of the diffi- 
cult and unsolved problem of the nature of chemical union. 


ENGLISH travellers who are not wideawake must expect 
to be fleeced while they travel on the Continent. Drivers 
will try to bring them to wrong hotels, touts arise in the 
most unexpected places (the attendants in public galleries 
very often belong to the fraternity), who will lead them to 
shops and manufactories where special prices are charged 
in order to do honour to English wealth. The authorities 
generally regard any cases of imposition which come before 
them with complacency, and a stranger who complains is 
sure to be wearied out in going from department to depart- 
ment. Some of the Belgian cities are notorious for the 
facilities which are afforded for deceiving the unwary, but 
Venice can almost compete with Brussels itself. In the 
nearly universal conspiracy against strangers, of which 
Venice is the seat, it is well to hear an English voice raised 
against conduct which would disgrace any city. Mr. 
WILLIAM Scort, in his Venice News, has boldly denounced 
the culprits, and now has published an exposure in a pam- 
phlet, which for a time at least will be as requisite for a 
visitor as a guide-book or a map of the canals. The extent 
of the depredations is seen from the statement that one of 
the Piazza touts netted more than 20,000 francs in com- 
missions during last year, and it was supposed to be an 
unprofitable year. An hotel porter, who belongs to the 
band, was able to lend 80,000 francs. Some shops in 
Venice have their own touts, who are quite superior to the 
ordinary fellows in appearance, but are as merciless. Shop- 
keepers who do not patronise the Camorra are sure to be 
belied. According to Signor OTroLENGHI, out of every 
too francs which a foreigner expends on goods, 60 francs 
are paid in commission to agents of the Camorra, 20 francs 
go for dealer’s profit, and workmanship and material absorb 
the remainder, or one-fifth of the outlay. It is vain to 
expect the authorities to stamp out so flagrant an evil. 
Visitors must face it, and with Mr. Scort’s guide they will 
be able to protect themselves. 


Sir James Gowans, the Edinburgh Dean of Guild, 
has issued a series of instructions respecting the prepara- 
tion of plans for the court, and also to secure the erection 
of sound, sanitary, and tasteful houses and buildings. In 
his preface Sir James says:—“To attain this end the 
owner of feuing ground can do much, by laying out his 
ground on the best principles ; the architect, by giving the 
exteriors of buildings pleasing and effective architectural 
character, and by exercising his skill in producing well- 
arranged, convenient, and well-lighted houses, and effective 
and safe sanitary arrangements ; and the builder and his 
co-tradesmen may confer perhaps the greatest benefits 
of all by careful and skilful workmanship, and by the 
use of the best materials. Our city has always been 
admired, not only for the picturesque beauty of its site, but 
also for the architectural skill exhibited in many of its 
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buildings, both ancient and modern. It has also for many 
years been one of the most healthy cities in the kingdom. 
But, although much has been done in the past for the 
attainment of these results, a continued effort is required for 
the maintenance and extension of its architectural beauty 
and the promotion of its healthiness, and this can only be 
effected by the careful surervision of the Town Council, the 
Public Health Committee, and the Dean of Guild Court, 
aided by the hearty co-operation of owners of ground, 
architects, and of all who are connected with the building 
trades.” Sir JAMES may reckon upon the desire of architects 
to uphold the amenity of Edinburgh, but the difficulty is in 
dealing with other classes. © 


Tue address which Mr. Hotman Hunt delivered on 
Tuesday at Whitechapel was more hard on decorators of 
buildings than on architects. In one passage he said :— 
““VIRGIL tells us of the palaces of Carthage being deco- 
rated with hangings illustrating the deeds of heroes. The. 
buildings all over the world then were equally well adorned, 
and we know every building in Italy in the Middle Ages 
had paintings in which one master had emulated another 
to attain perfection, putting on beautiful record heroic facts 
and dreams, and making every member of a cornice blos- 
som into spring life. These testified to the instincts 
of the nations. Do we see anything of the kind? 
Is there one public building being decorated? Lvok on 
the Holborn Viaduct, and consider the taste which allowed 
the clumsy bronze dummies there to be regarded as statues. 
A few years since, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, an ambitious 
idea was realised, of which the authorities must have re- 
ceived commendation from all men of taste. It was the 
copy in mosaic of a figure of Curist by RapHagL. This 
illustrates in part what I mean by dead art. Do you hear 
of any people with live taste so using their national temples ? 
No; I say there is yet no revival of art taste in England, and 
the secret of this is that as yet the art world is thought to 
have no interest for the people. It is kept to a little section 
of society who wish to be very superior ; like the philo- 
sophers of NERo’s time, who did not want their wisdom to 
reach the masses, but who charged one another to be not 
of the body of the garment, but to be the purple border.” 
In this earnest protest all architects will agree. It is in 
vain for them to dream of having painting and sculpture as 
auxiliaries so long as the public believe that an unadorned 
building appears more suitable for a nation of men of 
business. 


THE documents discovered at Stratford-on-Ayon have 
not as yet elucidated any of the Shakespearean mysteries. 
Contrary to expectation, none of them bear the signature of 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, although the names of his sons-in- 
law, HALL and QUINCEY, are found. We believe the whole 
of the documents were overhauled long ago by Mr. Hatt1- 
WELL ; but the Stratford people are disposed to ignore that 
gentleman’s labours, although they have helped’ to explain 
the historical importance of the town. 


THE French artists are most generous in giving aid to 
the exhibitions which are got up for the benefit of their 
brethren in distress, or for an artist’s family, but it was 
reserved for English painters to come to the aid of the 
representatives of a critic. The exhibition which has been 
held in the rooms of the Society of British Artists, in order 
to provide support for the family of the late Mr. H. W. 
SWENY, was most creditable to the committee and to the 
contributors. There were over two hundred drawings and 
sketches, which were the gifts of painters. Sir F. Lercuron, 
Sir J. D. Linton, and Mr. WHISTLER were examples to the 
members of their societies, and many a valuable piece of 
work found its way to Suffolk Street. The labours of the 
committee were unceasing, and the best reward they can 
find will be in a generous return from the public. It is a 
case which merits the help of the benevolent. ‘With all his 
foibles, there was no journalist who could work harder than 
the late Mr. Sweny, and it would be hard to find a more 
sympathetic critic. His death was mysterious, and was 
apparently due to a crime. He was killed as he was bringing 
home in joy the few pounds he obtained for writing the 
introduction to a catalogue, leaving a large family in distress, 
The committee will gladly receive any donation which may 
be sent to them, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VOX POPULI! 


HE Director of the Antwerp Academy has long since 
proved his fitness for the office he holds, not only 
by the power that marks his paintings, but also by the 
versatility exemplified in them. When a special exhibition 
of M. VERLAT’s works was held in Antwerp eight years 
ago, it was seen that the painter was a master in all 
divisions of his art. There were a series of religious 
paintings that could form an exhibition by themselves. 
There were historical works, genre paintings, portraits, 
landscapes, and, it is needless to add, several paintings of 
animals were found in the gallery, The painting which 
excited most attention was the Vox Popul, which, through 
the kindness of M. VERuAT, we are able to reproduce this 
week. The subject has been often treated by artists, but 
M. VERLAT, it will be seen, has not cared much for. 
precedents. He preferred another sort of guide, and 
instead of seeking inspiration in picture-galleries he went 
for it to Palestine. 

M. VERLAT was not the first painter who tried the experi- 
ment. Several European artists within the last half century have 
made voyages to Africa and the East. But asa rule they 
were unable to free themselves from European traditions, or 
hesitated, from fear of the incredulity of patrons and critics, 
to paint what they saw. This is especially true in respect 
to light. The chiaro-oscuro seen in the North-West of 
Europe hardly seems to be derived from the source that 
illumines the South and East. As cne of the old French 
writers on painting says, ‘‘ Les objets éclairés par la lumiére 
du soleil semblent plus ou moins couverts de vapeurs ;” 
and when artists are accustomed to paint objects as they 
are affected in that way, and people in general are familiar 
with paintings in which more or less vapour is spread over 
the objects, they are all likely to imagine that light which is 
free from all vapours is inartistic and barbarous. M. 
VERLAT, who is a believer in realism, went to Palestine 
with the resolve to put nothing on canvas but what he saw, 
regardless of how far it clashed with established canons. 
He travelled through part of Egypt and most of the Holy 
Land, setting up his tent wherever he found an attractive 
subject. M. VeRLAT abandoned the beaten tracks ; and at 
one time he was to be found before his easel in the midst of 
the desert of Judea, and at another time on the confines of 
the Dead Sea under a broiling sun. He was absent from 
Antwerp for two years. 

The Vox Populi of M. VERLAT was therefore inspired, 
or rather assumed form, through the influence of what the 
artist saw in Jerusalem. Before his Eastern journey M. 
VERLAT was a student of the manners of the populace, and 
at present one of his studios is to be found ina slum of 
Antwerp. He therefore was acquainted with the weakness 
of the lower stratum of society, and as it extends over a 
wide region, the artist found little difficulty in combining 
his experience of his countrymen with the knowledge that 
came from his observation of strangers. The title which he 
selected gives a key to the idea of the artist. It is evident 
that the picture suggests how often the People’s Voice is 
no less fallible than other earthly powers, and how the hero 
of the hour may be only an idol of clay. 

M. VeErRtatT has seized the moment when the populace 
were drunk with the victory acquired by the strength of 
their lungs. In a little time a way will be opened through 
them by the Roman guards for the passage of the Victim, 
and some restraint will be put on their exuberance. But 
at present they can revel with a license which knows no 
bounds. M. VERLAT appears to ignore that the parti de 
Y’ordre in Jerusalem must have contained many handsome, 
intelligent, well-dressed men, and was not entirely made up 
of the rabble. He follows the Evangelist, however, who 
says that “the chief priests and elders persuaded the 
multitude that they should ask BaRagpas,” and probably 
would argue that people who could be’so easily moved 
must have consisted entirely of the class he depicts. Some 
of them appear as if they were not long from the desert, 
and could not understand the question at issue. The 
individuality of the heads is most remarkable, and the 
representatives of the Vox Populi might be portraits. The 
reality of the scene makes it terrible. But what shall be 
said of BARABBAS, or BAR-RABBAN? ‘The Authorised 


English Version of St. Joun’s Gospel calls him a robber, 
in the French he is “ un brigand,” while in LUTHER’s trans- 
lation he is a murderer, “‘ BaRABBAS aber war ein Morder.” 
M. RENAN, on the basis of what is written by St. Mark 
and St. Lukr, does not regard him as a criminal of that 
class, but rather as a popular politician who happened to 
differ with the authorities, and was made responsible for the 
passionate act of a partisan, or, as he says, “a well-known 
personage who had been arrested in consequence of an 
émeute accompanied by murder.” Mr. TrnwortH, who 
possesses subtle power as an interpreter which commenta- 
tors might envy, in his remarkable relief makes a BARABBAS 
that corresponds with the Frenchman’s idea, although pro- 
bably the sculptor would not be pleased with the suggestion. 
His BARABBAS is a ‘‘public man” who knows his own 
importance and receives the congratulations of his 
admirers with a becoming reserve. M. VERLAT, on the 
contrary, supposes the admired of all admirers in the scene 
to be a brigand without any romance in him, who would not 
hesitate about twisting the rope in his hands around a neck 
if any profit could arise from the operation. He seems to 
be calculating the chances offered by the crowd which he is 
compelled to let pass rather than to be rejoicing at his 
acquittal, or, being without mercy, he cannot be merry even 
at his own triumph. The type selected expresses LUTHER’S 
Morder, but, according to modern notions, hardly realises 
the Barappas “ who for a certain sedition made in the city, 
and for murder, was cast into prison” (St. Luke xxili 19). 

When painting the figure of CuRistT, it was the aim of 
M. VERLAT to suggest the most elevated personification of 
moral power, the embodied principle of eternal truth. In 
the figure and costume there is a variation from the type 
adopted by Italians and Flemings in days when pictures of 
religious subjects were in request, but contrast between the 
Highest Humanity and the lowest is well expressed. The 
precipitate action of the Roman auxiliary in putting the 
scarlet cloak on Curist’s shoulders might be excused for 
the sake of the colour which was needed, but it is depart- 
ing from the gospel narrative, as is the introduction of the 
crown of thorns in the scene. 

The lithograph cannot express the strong colour of the 
original, but it suggests how well M. VeRvar rendered the 
fierce light of the East and the depths of the corresponding 
shadows. It is not a contrast like what is seen in the works 
of REMBRANDT, where the ratios of light and dark depend 
on the fancy of the artist. M. VER LAT does not play with 
effects. Everything is put on canvas in a stern matter-of- 
fact way, and, once seen, this Vox Populi cannot readily be 
forgotten. 


NEW BUILDINGS, REDHILL. 


E illustrate this week the design which was placed 
first by the professional referee in the recent com- 
petition for new public buildings at Redhill, Surrey, and 
which has also received the approval of the directors of 
the Redhill Market Hall Company, the owners of the 
property. 2 
At the corner, under the tower, is the entrance for the 
public to the proposed head post office and telegraph office, 
over these being a residence suitable for the postmaster, 
with a private entrance from the street. On the north, 
beyond the principal entrance, are the rooms for the Literary 
Institute, including a good library with large wall space for 
books and a well-lighted reading-room with lavatory accom- 
modation adjoining. Also on the ground floor, approached 
from either of the public entrances, is a suite of offices with 
strong room, and adjoining is the town surveyor’s depart- 
ment with public and private offices. On the floor above 
are a smoking-room and classroom for the Institute, ladies’ 
cloak-rooms, &c., connected with the old public hall, and 
the new and enlarged stage for dramatic entertainments, 
with retiring-rooms and scenery dock, to be reached, if 
desired, by a separate stairway from below. Above are the 
second assembly hall and its adjacent committee-rooms. 
The new building has been so planned that a part 
might be erected without impairing its efficiency if it was 
found necessary to build in sections, while the whole, when 
completed, will give the necessary accommodation for public 
purposes, which is at present wanting in this important 
town. The architects of the building are Messrs. CLayron 
& Buack, of North Street, Brighton. 
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DESIGN FOR CLOCK TOWER, MARGATE. 


HIS clock tower was intended to be erected in a suit- 

able position in Margate, a town where there is a 

need of an index of the kind. The figures at the angles 

were to be used to exhibit electric lights. The design is by 

Mr. G. W. Warp, of Harlesden, and is, we understand, still 
before the committee. 


EDALE CHURCH, DERBYSHIRE. 


HIS church, opened in 1886, is Early English Gothic 
in style, and comprises nave, 54 feet by 24 feet 
6 inches wide, with entrance at south-west corner; chancel, 
29 feet 6 inches by 18 feet 6 inches. The vestry is on the 
south side of chancel; on the north side are the tower and 
spire (the latter still incomplete), with organ-chamber under. 
It is built of local stone from the Nether Tor quarries, with 
Stoke stone dressings. The nave is seated with open 
benches to accommodate 200 persons. All internal timber 
is pitch pine stained and varnished. 
Mr. Witit1AM Dawes, of Manchester, was the architect, 
the contractor being Mr. THos. Beck, of Matlock Bridge. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE eleventh ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, Mr. John Slater, B.A., president, in the 

chair. The following gentlemen were elected members :— 
Messrs. J. Hartree, W. J. Jennings, W. H. Borland, D. V. 
Bond, J. R. H. Fletcher, J. F. S. Cummings, H. P. Adams, 
H. L. Hill, F. S. Robins, E. E. Fetch, F. Wilkinson, J. Kauff- 
mann, and J. G. Phillips. 

A vote of thanks was passed in connection with the visit to 
St. Ermin’s Mansions. 

Professor UNWIN then delivered a lecture on 


Hydraulics for Architects. 


Mr. Unwin’s lecture was illustrated by numerous diagrams, 
and also by actual appliances which he had kindly had 
brought to the rooms and set up. 

At the conclusion of the lecture a vote of thanks was, on 
the motion of Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A., seconded by Mr. 
Quick, cordially passed to Professor Unwin. 

A report of the lecture will be given next week. 


A GERMAN’S VIEWS OF THE 
OF MR. RUSKIN. 


LECTURE was given in the theatre of the Royal Dublin 
Society on the 14th inst. by Dr. Charles Waldstein, of 
Cambridge, upon “ John Ruskin as a Critic and a Philosopher.” 
The lecturer expressed his misgiving as to his capacity for 
dealing adequately with the subject he had chosen, inasmuch 
as he had to consider an undoubtedly great personality and 
voluminous work, both of which were of a very complex nature. 
He considered Ruskin a most important figure in contemporary 
history in England. Ina general way he and Matthew Arnold 
had done much for the diffusion of culture among the English 
classes. He also believed that Ruskin, together with Mill, 
Kingsley, George Eliot, and others, had done much in pro- 
ducing the reform in which the rich were becoming aware of 
their connection with the poor and their duties towards them. 
The lecturer then drew a picture of the dryness and ungainli- 
ness which had distinguished the artistic surroundings of 
English life in the generation preceding the appearance of the 
works of Ruskin. The general state of taste in England was 
then at a very low ebb. Ruskin had raised the standard of art, 
which for centuries had been depressed in England. He had 
obtained for it the recognition of its being a respectable and 
noble pursuit. He had bridged over the opposition between 
religion and art which had had the effect of repressing the 
latter to a lower level, it being looked upon as something pro- 
fane. Ruskin more than any other man in England had shown 
that art in itself was noble and elevating. He had raised the 
standing of artists in England, and had made war upon 
Bohemianism. Among the greatest features of Ruskin, the 
lecturer considered the opening to a number of the English 
people the beauties of the works of Turner, and, above all, the 
fact that his works marked an era in the development of the 
taste for natural beauty, independent of its human or romantic 
associations. He had discovered new sciences—not alone the 
sciences of the forms of nature—which might be called phe- 
nomenology, and had revealed to men new feelings, to be 
found in the proper observation of clouds, mountains, or trees. 
Ruskin was the greatest English prose poet of nature, the 
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development in this respect—namely, the contemplation of 
natural beauty apart from other associations—being marked by 
the names of Byron, Shelley, and Wordsworth. At the close 
of the lecture Dr. Waldstein quoted the passage from Ruskin’s 
“ Preetenta” descriptive of the Rhine as illustrative of the claim 
of its author to be considered in the light of a great poet of 
nature. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


*WO years ago the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were 
authorised by Act of Parliament to advance 10,000/ to 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster for the restoration or 
repair of the Abbey. Of this sum they have handed over 
7,500/., and have agreed to pay the rest. But the Commis- 
sioners have satisfied themselves that the Abbey revenues will 
not suffice to repay any of these advances. Accordingly a Bill 
introduced by Mr. W. H. Smith proposes that the whole of this 
10,000/. be regarded as a grant instead ofa loan. This sum 
will, however, it is said, be insufficient for the proper restora- 
tion and repair of the Abbey, and some further provision has to 
be made. The Bill goes on to provide for the Dean and 
Chapter making over their property with certain exceptions to 
the Commissioners in exchange for an annual money payment. 
The scheme for carrying this out will establish a “fabric 
fund ” of such annual amount as appears sufficient to keep the 
Abbey and the buildings attached in good substantial repair, 
and this fund is to be a first charge on the revenues, before the 
Dean and Canons receive anything for their own use. The 
scheme will then apportion the annual income between ‘the 
stipends of the Dean and Canons and the maintenance of the 
services and the other expenses. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
missioners are also empowered by the Billto suspend a canonry 
on a vacancy occurring whenever it appears expedient for the 
purpose of maintaining the fabric fund. On the security of this 
fabric fund money may be borrowed by the Dean and Chapter 
for carrying on the work of restoration and repair. Moreover, 
power is given to the Dean and Chapter to amend their 
statutes with respect to the other members of the collegiate 
establishment, for the purpose of reducing the charges on the 
revenues, vested interests being preserved. For these amend- 
ments the approval of the visitor and the Commissioners is 
required. And all officers of the Abbey appointed in future are 
to repair and pay rates and taxes for their official residences, 
save with regard to portions of historical and antiquarian 
interest, for the preservation of which it would be considered 
unreasonable to make the occupant bear the expense. 


GLASGOW MUSEUMS. 


HE annual report by the sub-committee of the Town 
Council on the Kelvingrove Museum and the Corporation 
Galleries has been issued. The report states that the photo- 
graphic exhibition, which towards the close of 1886 had been 
transferred from the Corporation Galleries to Gorbals Halls, 
continued to be open to the public till February 5, when the 
loans were returned to their owners. While shown in the 
Gorbals Halls the collection was visited by 73,374 persons, of 
whom 41,910 entered the halls between January 1 and the 
close. At Kelvingrove Museum the work of revising, labelling, 
and arranging the collections shown has been carried on with 
energy. By means of a range of inexpensive shelved stands it 
has been found possible to make available for the public nearly 
1,000 specimens, which hitherto had been stored away, and more 
still remains to be done in this direction. At the present time 
the whole of the museum is undergoing a general overhaul, 
with the view of presenting it in the most attractive and in- 
structive manner possible during the forthcoming International 
Exhibition. At the Corporation Galleries thirty-two picture- 
frames were repaired and regilt, forty-five pictures had their 
varnishing carefully cleaned, freshened, and renewed, and 
ninety-nine gilt labels were prepared and attached to the 
pictures. The abolition of pay-days at the Corporation Galleries 
came into operation on October 1, and it is gratifying to 
observe that the knowledge that at all times the public have 
free access to the collections has already led to a very marked 
increase of visitors. The number of visitors in the last three 
months of 1887 to the galleries was 15,250, while in the corre- 
sponding period of 1886, notwithstanding the fact that for part 
of the time the photographic exhibition was current, the number 
was only 9,707, being a difference of 5,543 in 1887, when ad- 
mission was free each day. The number of visitors to both 
museum and galleries shows a considerable increase over the 
returns of the previous year, amounting to 34,289 in the case of 
the museum, and 2,665 for the galleries. 


The Glasgow Town Council contemplate borrowing 
10,000/, for the extension of the Belvedere Hospital. 
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HOW PUBLIC BUILDINGS ARE LOGROLLED 
IN AMERICA, 


DISCUSSION lately took place in the Senate Chamber 
i of the United States upon a Bill providing for the com- 
pletion, at an expense of 32,000 dols., of the public building in 
the city of Pensacola. The American Architect prints a full 
report from the official record, of which the following may serve 
as an example :— 

Mr. Vest : I will say just a word about my experience upon 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and I per- 
sonalise the senator from Maine because our relations are very 
friendly and have always been so. He wants a public building 
in the State of Maine, which, by the way, is the best supplied 
State in the Union in that direction. 

Mr. Hale: Then I do not want the public building. 

Mr. Vest: There are more public buildings, according to 
population, in that State than in any other State in the Union. 
The senator wants a building in his State. He comes to me 
and says, perfectly justified by our social relations in doing so, 
that he is immensely interested in that measure ; that, in other 
words, Liberty will lie bleeding in the streets if he does not get 
it, and he solicits me to do what I can. He gets a report from 
the supervising architect, who says the public service demands 
it. Hehasacourt there, an internal revenue office, and, of 
course, a post-office. It would be churlish in me to say I would 
oppose his Bill, and he knows better, perhaps, than myself—for 
his public service has been longer—in what a position a member 
of this or the other branch of Congress puts himself when he 
poses as a general reformer and obstructor to the expenditure 
of money for any purpose whatever. 

Mr. Dawes: I wish to help the senator from Missouri with 
my experience in the matter. If the senator from Missouri 
knows, as he is very familiar with this great question, and will 
tell me how much the post-office building at St. Louis cost, I 
should like to give him a little history. Did it cost a million 
or a million and a half dollars ? 

Mr. Vest: Oh, that was not a circumstance. 
spent three and a half millions upon it. 

Mr. Hale: About five millions. 

Mr. Vest: Yes; I could not state the amount accurately, 
but considerably over 3,000,000 dols. 

Mr. Dawes: I was on the committee in the other branch 
when the persons interested first came to Congress for a new 
post: office building in St. Louis. They said if they could have 
the old post-office building and 300,000 dols., it might be bound 
as firmly as it could be in the law, they would never ask for 
another penny. Thereupon such a Bill was passed. The 
supervising architect of the Treasury went out to St, Louis 
and they gave him a dinner. At that dinner it was announced 
that Cincinnati had a post-office building which cost a million and 
a half, that Chicago had a post-office building which cost six 
millions, and was St. Louis to be content with a post-office 
building that cost only 300,000 dols.? Not by a good deal, 
and the supervising architect of the Treasury assured them, in 
the face of the law, that they should have a post-office building 
equal to that of their rival cities. I understand my friend to 
say that it cost several million dollars. The law authorising 
the post-office at New Yerk had limitation put upon the appro- 
priation as strong as it could be made. When it was com- 
menced, the original Act prescribed that it should be completed 
for a certain sum. 

Mr. Beck: For 3,000,000 dols. 

Mr. Dawes: For 3,000,000 dols. My friend from Kentucky, 
who remembers these things a great deal better than I do, says 
they came back for another million, and it was inserted in the 
Bill at their request, so that they might be sure to have it, that 
the total cost should not exceed that limit. It exceeded that 
limit, and they came for another appropriation. The same 
limitation was put in the law, and in the face of it, and with a 
standing law,which makes it unlawful, indictable, impeachable 
to exceed the limitations of an appropriation, it has gone on 
until 6,000,000 dols. or 7,000,000 dols. have been appropriated. 
The post-office building in Boston has run up into millions in 
precisely the same way. 

Mr. Butler : About 9,000,000 dols. 

Mr. Dawes: They have never been able to be rewarded 
quite equal to some of their rival cities, but enough to indict 
every man who had any connection with the excess of expendi- 
tures over the limit of the appropriations. Until somebody is 
brought up under the law to realise that the law is made to be 
obeyed by officials, this never will be cured. 

Mr. Call: Mr. President, I desire to say a single word. I 
have noticed that the spasms of economy always occur in 
regard to small States with a small representation. Where such 
a building as the one under consideration will cost 100,000 dols., 
the great buildings in other States cost millions of dollars. We 
have passed several Bills at this session appropriating more 
than a million dollars for a public building. I want this talk 
about economy to be expended upon those buildings, and not 
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upon a building of moderate cost, like the one at Pensacola, 
which the public business imperatively demands. No one is to 
blame for this deficiency of 32,000 dols. unless it is the con- 
tractor, who has to buy his supplies at varying rates, or the 
architect. You cannot make a law that the material which 
enters into a public building shall be the same price and value 
that it was when the estimate was made for the cost of the 
building. The architect is not to blame. If anyone is to 
blame, it is Congress who votes the limitation. I do not know 
how my honourable friend from Missouri is going to pass a Bill 
which will prevent future Congresses from appropriating as 
much money as they see fit for public buildings. But let that 
be as it may, it is Congress, it is ourselves, and not the super- 
vising architect or the Secretary of the Treasury who are to 
blame for the extensions of the limit of the appropriations. I 
wish to add that Pensacola pays a large amount of revenue to 
the Government. This building is imperatively demanded. 
The supervising architect certifies the fact that it will not be 
complete and useful for the purposes for which it was designed 
without this small amount of money. 

Mr. Plumb: Mr. President, I want to endorse very heartily 
what the senator from Florida (Mr. Call) has said about the 
place where economy is applied in legislation. New York got 
six or seven million dollars for a public building, and I noticed 
the other day that one newspaper in that city devoted an entire 
column to the abuse of Congress for the proposed expenditure 
of 50,000 dols. or 100,000 dols. upon public buildings in different 
parts of the country remote from New York. The cities get 
everything they want, without any reference at all to the cost, 
to the rental value of the buildings, or anything of that kind, 
and when they obtain it they then very coolly propose to cloze 
up the entire subject and have no more public buildings any- 
where. It isa wrong tendency. It is a part of a general ten- 
dency to carry everything to the large cities at the expense of 
the country. It is not wholesorne, but quite the reverse. But 
something has been said about the reasons for these deficien- 
cies. Mr. President, it is the old story of a dollar for a dress 
and ten dollars for the trimmings. Every public building which 
is put up costs ten times more for superintendence and extras 
and contingencies than it ought to do. Out of 100,000 dols, 
appropriated to erect a building, say, out in Kansas, at least 
10,000 dols. of that money will be spent before ever a lick is 
struck. There is the city of Wichita, where the Government 
has simply a naked lot. There is no more danger of its being 
carried away than of this Capitol being carried away, and yet 
it has a watchman and a superintendent, but no man at work. 
I have in my hand the report of the commission for the con- 
struction of the Congressional Library building, which has in 
it some paragraphs which are a sample of that which pertains 
to the construction of every public building in the United States. 
It shows that we are getting a large amount of services of archi- 
tects, a large amount of washing of towels and hiring of coupés 
and things of that kind, and a very little building. During the 
last year there have been spent for literally contingent items 
in no wise represented in the construction over 38,000 dols. 
without yielding to the Government one single return, except 
the happy satisfaction we all of us have of seeing a man walking 
around, well dressed, at the public expense, and knowing that 
we have contributed to his comfort and convenience and to the 
general air of well-fedness with which he exhibits himself. I 
do not say where the responsibility should rest for that 
condition of things, because I do not know, but the majority, 
which has the power to resolve all these things in favour of 
prompt, active work of construction, has not chosen to do so; 
but, on the other hand, there is a great expenditure for 
employés entirely unnecessary, for contingent expenses which 
are extravagant when no work of construction is going on, and 
that is a sample of the way the public business of the country 
is transacted to a very large extent in regard to public 
buildings. The money which has been wasted in this way 
would have supplied to every town of 25,000 people in the 
United States a building large enough for the transaction of 
the public business ; it would have enabled the Government to 
have in all these cities and towns an abiding place, some place 
where its jurisdiction was supreme, some place where its public 
business could be transacted to-day and to-morrow and for all 
time, and a guarantee that the Government itself would not be, 
either actively or negatively, wilfully or ignorantly, a party to 
real-estate speculations. 

Mr. Stewart: In my town an appropriation was made some 
years ago of 100,000 dols. for a public building. They hardly 
got started when 20,000 dols. had been spent with only a fence 
around the lot, and the expense going on. 

Mr. Vest: The same trouble exists in regard to the con- 
struction of public buildings that we encounter in the Indian 
service. We have heard for years the question asked 
Why is it that the Indian service of this country is in 
its present condition? Why is it that thousands and 
thousands of dollars are expended by Congress and 
the Indians are no better off, and the country is no better 
off? And the same evils ,exist and will exist as long as this 
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system continues. The truth is, we expect too much first-class 
service for the lowest possible amount of money. We expect 
to get a first-class architect for 3,500 dols.a year. Why, sir, 
there is not an architect in the city where I live, who is worthy 
the name, who is not making from ten to fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars a year. I undertake to say in the city of 
Washington to-day there are half a dozen architects making 
Over 10,000 dols. a year. I asked a gentleman the other day, 
one of my colleagues in the Senate, who recently constructed a 
large building, an eleemosynary institution, what amount he 
had paid the architect. He said 15,000 dols.—nearly five times 
the salary in one year that we give to our public architect for a 
year’s service. However worthy the present incumbent may 
be, it is perfectly absurd to suppose we can secure the services 
of a man competent to take charge of the public buildings of 
the United States for any such salary. Then, again, that is not 
all the trouble. We have this miserable system of day’s work. 
We give a premium to every man, contractor, architect, work- 
man, down to the labourers on the public buildings, to continue 
the work just as long as possible. The first step when we pass a 
Bill appropriating money for a public building is to send an archi- 
tect there, and he employs two watchmen and a clerk, and has 
a model-room, all the paraphernalia of a large business, and a 
local superintendent. The salaries go on, and when the 
building is finished those fellows are out of work. We puta 
premium upon delay ; we have done it for years. The senator 
from Massachusetts spoke of the public building at Chicago. 
There is a building that went on for years, and cost four times 
what Congress originally intended, and now it is ready to fall 
down, condemned by the grand jury as a public nuisance, and 
the evidence in regard to the construction of that building is, I 
will not say, horrible—it is the most disgusting that ever was 
printed on any public subject in the United States. I have not 
read it for some time—I have it somewhere among my papers 
—but it showed that they absolutely organised labourers upon 
the public buildings, so as to cheat the superintendent. They 
had a society organised, and when the men would be down 
playing cards, gambling, there were watchmen out to give 
notice of the approach of the superintendent, and the game was 
broken up, and when he arrived there every man was at work, 
and the minute his back was turned every man was gambling 
again. Mr. President, as long as this system continues, we 
may expect exactly what is the condition of the country to-day. 
Two years ago the Committee on Public Building and Grounds 
reported a Bill to do away with this system and to put it under 
contract, and let the public buildings of the country be con- 
structed as any private gentleman would construct his residence. 
There is not a senator on this floor to-day, if he was about to 
construct a residence in the city of Washington, who would not 
call upon architects for their plans and specifications, and then 
. take bonds of a contractor for the erection of the building 
_ according to those plans and specifications in a given time. 

Mr. Edmunds: And within a given price. 

Mr. Vest: And a given price. And if it were not completed 
the forfeiture would be exacted on the bond. And yet what do 
we do in regard to the money of the people of the United 
States put in these public buildings? We take no bond. There 
is a little paper here in the city of Washington, as big as my 
two hands, or was here—I have not seen it lately-—which lives 
upon the advertisements from the Treasury’ Department for 
public buildings. When a Bill was passed in Congress for the 
construction of a building in Missouri, the bids were put out 
for the different sorts of work in this little paper. A ring was 
here in the capital, and this work was confined to that ring, 
and no man received one dollar who was not in it. It was 
upon the face of the statute-book the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to supervise these contracts, but as a matter of course 
they went to the supervising architect’s office, as a matter 
of routine, and the Secretary of the Treasury knew no more 
about them than any senator in this body. Does anyone 
wonder that public architects went out of this city almost 
millionaires who came here paupers? Is it any wonder that 
a few years ago the newspapers of the country were filled with 
the scandal in regard to the public architect’s office that threw 
one man out of office and implicated several others? All these 
things have taken place, and they will take place until we 
recognise the whole system under which the public buildings 
are constructed. The Bill to which I referred was reported two 
years ago and received no more attention from Congress than 
a piece of blank paper. Nobody cared anything about it, but, 
on the other hand—and I do not put myself on a pedestal to 
lecture my brother senators—in the rush to have public build- 
ings constructed in different localities, the general law was 
permitted to die, and it amounted to nothing. 

_ Mr. Hale: It strikes me that there is a good deal of force 
in what the senator from Missouri has observed in reference to 
the inadequate compensation the Government pays to the 
officers who have this great business of the public buildings in 
charge. The pay is not commensurate with the importance of 
the place; of that there can be no doubt. And yet bright and 
competent architects are always very well pleased to be con- 


nected with this work, and especially to hold the position of 
supervising architect of the Treasury, under which most of 
this work is done. The enlarged experience, the broad 
acquaintance that is made, and the reputation that may 
naturally follow a man’s successful course in this office, give 
him a great advantage when he leaves the office and returns to 
the field of private competition; and the history of this office 
has been for years that the men who have left it have 
gone into their old vocation in private life benefited un- 
doubtedly by this experience. So that is to a degree 
an offset against the poor pay that we give them. What I 
wish especially to call attention to—because, as I said before, 
the Senate has got to meet it—is the call that is made upon 
us now from the supervising architect’s office and from the 
Treasury Department for money appropriations in excess of 
the limit heretofore fixed by Congress. For this I do not 
blame the present architect. I have had but little business to 
do with him since he came in, and that business has impressed 
me favourably with him personally. But for the first time Con- 
gress is confronted with this condition in regard to the public 
buildings throughout the country. Everybody knows that for 
years past as a building in a particular place neared its com- 
pletion, its friends and the representatives of the community 
where it is being built appear in Congress, either in the other 
branch or here, and seek to remove the limit and to get an 
increased appropriation ; but it is only of late that the Depart- 
ment itself having charge of this work, limited by the decree of 
Congress in fixing the limitation on the several buildings, has 
adopted as an estimate of an actual deficiency for the current 
year the claims that are set up for increased expenditure. That 
there has been solicitation most abundant and overpowering 
before the Department I can well conceive ; but, as I have said 
before, it occurs to me that it would have been better adminis- 
tration if the Treasury Department had said, “ There is the 
written law; there is the statute enacted by Congress that 
authorises the building of this structure, and until Congress 
declares that the limit fixed therein shall be exceeded or 
changed the Department administering the law passed by 
Congress will not step one foot beyond the boundary of that 
law. Get your limitation increased by Congress, gentlemen, 
and then the Department will estimate the cost upon plans that 
it will submit.” 

Mr. Teller : Several years ago, I should say at least six years 
ago, perhaps seven, Congress appropriated 300,000 dols. for a 
public building at Denver. That was a very small sum for a 
place that promises as much as Denver. From the time the 
appropriation was made to the time that the building had got 
up to the level of the street, which was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of two or three years, the population of the city 
had doubled, and before they ever get the roof on, if they should 
ever succeed in doing so—and that is let by contract and not 
being done by day’s work—or even before they get the joists in 
the first storey, there will be three times as many people in 
Denver as when Congress passed the law. After the Bill had 
been passed and the plans had been prepared and the building 
had been laid out on the ground and the cellar dug, or the 
basement, or whatever it is, and the United States officials 
began to look at the size of the rooms, they discovered that 
they were ridiculously small and entirely inadequate to the 
business. Thereupon at the last session of Congress the limit 
was raised from 300,000 dols. to 575,000 dols., and preparation 
was made for the enlargement of the building correspondingly. 
This could be done at that time without any waste of money, 
except the waste that might be incurred in having the watch- 
man, &c., who are spoken of. The basement walls were so 
thick that they could be increased without adding materially 
to’ the expense, without taking them up, and they were 
left there; so that there was practically no expense. After 
all this it was discovered that the building was still not 
large enough. It is a notorious fact that Denver is full of 
people, and the post-office establishment is in a very small 
room, crowded with people, who stand around waiting for 
their turn to get into line, and the post-office officials declare 
that the building will be entirely inadequate for the in- 
creased amount of business. I will not undertake to state 
here now what the business of the Denver Post Office is, 
but it is at least three times that of any city of equal size in 
any of the New England States. You can readily see how 
that is. In the first place you have a system that enables our 
wives and daughters in Colorado to send to New York and 
New England to buy their dry goods and have them sent by 
mail. They dothat. Then the city is always full of strangers, 
who go to the office for their mail. As I say, men stand for 
hours now sometimes to get to the window that they may get 
their mail. So, of course, there is necessity for more room, as 
the officials say. It is the suggestion of the Department that 
in the rear of the building now being constructed on the main 
travelled street of the city we can extend it for 60,000 dols., so 
as to add to the area of the building on the first floor 28 feet by 
110. That will cost 60,000 dols., and that will make an efficient 
and valuable post office, and without it they will have a post 
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office that never will be large enough forthetown. But is there 
not some fault here when we commence so inadequate a struc- 
ture for a town like Denver, that everybody knows,who has given 
the least attention to settlements in that country, must be a 
great town some day—6oo miles from any public building, 600 
miles from where the Government had ever put a dollar for the 
benefit of the people of that western country, and the only 
building you put in Colorado, except the penitentiary that you 
erected for the Territory some years ago for the moderate sum 
of 28,000 dols., which ultimately, of course, fell to the State. 
I say that the appropriation of 575,000 dols., with 60,000 dols. 
added, is not an improper appropriation for the city of Denver. 
It is not now what it ought to be by three or four hundred 
thousand dollars, and no money will be wasted by this 
appropriation, and none has been wasted there. It is standing 
there without anything having been done with it, because last 
year the enormous appropriation was made for that building of 
25,000 dols , and it was so small that the contractors declined 
to go on, as they ought to have declined. 

Mr. Edmunds : Mr. President, without any prejudice to the 
Bill of the senator from Florida—there must be further discus- 
sion—but without any particular reference to that Bill, it is 
extremely desirable that there should be an executive session, 
and I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 


DISCOVERIES AT EPHESUS. 


O* Thursday evening in last week the Rev. Canon Hicks 

delivered a lecture upon “ Discoveries at Ephesus and 
the Temple of Diana,” at the Manchester Grammar School. 
The lecturer said he desired to speak, not of the explorations 
that had been going on recently at Ephesus and the temple of 
Diana, but of discoveries made nearly twenty years ago by Mr. 
Wood, which were not yet perhaps familiar to younger 
students. For that purpose he desired to transport his hearers 
back to the time when Ephesus was founded—about 800 or 
1,000 B.c. By the aid of a map shown upon a screen with a 
limelight, Canon Hicks described the position of the town of 
Ephesus and the famous temple with its characteristics, and, 
proceeding, narrated what took place when Crcesus set himself 
to subjugate the Greek cities upon the coast, taking Ephesus 
first as being most important of them all. He sketched the 
struggle for supremacy between the Greek settlers and the 
Oriental priesthood, and pointed to the burning of the temple, 
in the year 356, by Erostratus, whose only object was 
to achieve notoriety. On the night when the temple 
was destroyed Alexander the Great was born, in Macedonia, 
the two events being connected in a remarkable manner, 
for by the birth of Alexander the Oriental influence 
which predominated at Ephesus was really doomed to ruin. 
Canon Hicks rapidly reviewed the subsequent history of 
Ephesus and described the rebuilding of the temple of Artemis 
or Diana; the renaming of the city Arsinoe, by Lysimachus, in 
honour of his second wife, and the destruction of the temple 
by the Goths. Mr. Wood was, he continued, confronted 
with great difficulties in his explorations. The temple 
was buried at least 12 feet below the surface, and there was no 
sign to show where it was, and the most diverse statements 
were made as to its whereabouts. After much arduous labour 
without finding a clue he proceeded to explore certain buildings, 
and at length found upon one whole side of the entrance to the 
theatre a number of inscriptions which, with assistance pro- 
vided by the English Government, he brought on board ship, 
and cenveyed ultimately to the British Museum. By the aid 
of M. Waddington, who, while he was a great French states- 
man, was also an accomplished Greek and Roman scholar, 
numismatist, and archzologist, the inscriptions were found to 
relate to certain endowments made in the reign of Trajan to the 
town of Ephesus, and especially to the temple. Amongst other 
things there were given a number of images, which were to be 
carried in procession upon the birthday of the goddess every 
year from the temple into the city. They were to be taken by a 
particular route, and were to enter the city by the Magnesian 
Gate. Following up this clue he discovered a road which was 
paved with marble, and marked with deep ruts, evidently 
caused by vehicles, and which furnished other indications that 
it was an important thoroughfare. Ultimately Mr. Wood found 
a quantity of remains which, with infinite trouble and difficulty, 
he proceeded to gather in. It might be asked, What were the 
results? In some sense they were small, only a few fragments 
of sculpture and some 400 or 500 inscriptions, many of them of 
a later time; but the great thing which he had achieved was 
that he had unlocked the history of Ephesus from first to last. 
He had made perfectly clear the whole topography of Ephesus, 
and they could see the sites of the temple and of the ancient 
city, and the relations between the two. In short, they could 
turn to the pages of Greek history and read with perfect intelli- 
gence everything that was written about Ephesus, and could 


St. Paul for three years—the longest time he spent im 
missionary labours in any one town—laboured in the cause of 
that religion which he and those present professed. 


EDINBURGH CASTLE. 


N Saturday the members of the Glasgow Archzological 
Society, to the number of about twenty, visited Edinburgh. 
Castle, and were shown over the buildings by Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, the architect of the restorations undertaken by the late. 
Mr, Nelson. Mr. Blanc, who was accompanied by Mr. 
Frederick Nelson, met the party at the gateway, and accom- 
panied them first to St. Margaret’s Chapel, the architectural 
features of which he described. It was, he said, one of the 
oldest ecclesiastical buildings in Scotland, undoubtedly built by 
Queen Margaret ; and he compared it in its style to the chapels 
at Dalmeny, Kirkliston, and Leuchars, which were contem- 
porary, or subsequent in date. He pointed, as evidence of the 
antiquity of the building, to the form of the windows, and of 
the very interesting carved apse of the arch in the interior. 
He pointed out the subsequent changes in the building, and 
the effect upon it of its appropriation as an armoury in 1725. 
He described the works which were carried out upon 
it when its true character was discovered in 1853. These 
had been executed at the instigation of Dr. Daniel Wil- 
son, but with little regard for the spirit of the original. 
Mr. Blanc, however, stated that some further work of 
restoration was in contemplation. The visitors were then 
shown over the Parliament Hall, which had been used as a 
garrison hospital for the last two hundred years. It has now 
been opened out for restoration, and Mr. Blanc explained the 
extent of the operations, and showed by means of drawings the 
form which the restoration will take. The party also visited 
the curious barrel-roofed vaults beneath the Parliament Hall, 
which were used formerly as dungeons and as the kitchen and 
cellars for the hall above. Some of these are now used for 
garrison stores, and are boxed up with wooden partitions, which 
were commented on as showing War Office respect for 
archeology. Mr. Blanc referred these vaults to a date earlier 
than the hall above, and he said they probably formed part 
of the general operations at the castle carried out by David II. 
The visitors ascended from the vaults by an interesting stair in 
the massive walls of the vaults which was discovered a couple of 
years ago, and which communicated from the Castle Hall with 
the kitchen below. After visiting what are commonly called the 
historical chambers, the party were finally shown. the restorations 
of the Constable or Gate Tower, the lower chamber of which is 
known as the Argyll Chamber, from the circumstance that in it 
Archibald, Earl of Argyll, who suffered death in 1685, spent 
his last hours. Part of the building had suffered in the siege 
of 1573, and Mr. Blanc explained the operations of the Regent 
Morton in restoring it, which consisted in the application of a 
stone veneering to the outside of the damaged portion, and 
which contrasted with the older masonry on the west side. 
The present restoration, he said, consisted in the addition of an 
upper chamber in conformity with what was said to have been 
the original character of the building. Internally it has a 
pointed arched roof divided into a series of bays by splayed 
arched ribs, while externally the roof is formed by overlapping 
Craigleith stones. In this chamber the party were shown a 
series of engravings representing the city of Edinburgh and 
the castle, which had been prepared by the late Mr. Nelson to 
be deposited in the castle. At the close of the visit Mr. Blanc 
was warmly thanked for his courtesy, the remark being made 
that the restorations were being carried out in a spirit of true 
regard for the past. 


Would the Emperor Have Lived ? 


S1R,—Perhaps, taking the circumstances into consideration 
the question is a pertinent one and of some public importance— 
“Would the German Emperor have lived ” had a little common 
sense been displayed by those in attendance at what proved to be 
his death bed, and, instead of the exhausted and vitiated atmo- 
sphere he was surrounded with and compelled to inhale during 
his illness, he had been allowed to breathe the air of his room 
in at least its normal state of purity? I do not-know who was 
responsible for the reprehensible overcrowding of the small 
room where the Emperor lay, but I see from the newspaper 
accounts that as many as sixty people were crowded into it at 
one time, which could have no other effect but to vitiate to a 
most abnormal extent the air of the room, overcharging it with 


understand the tremendous issues that were at stake when | carbonic acid gas and other poisonous products of respiration. 
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Is it to be wondered at that the aged Emperor, whose vital 
energies were then at the lowest ebb, succumbed in such’a 
pestilential and life-destroying atmosphere when many of those 
who were present in the room, and in full vigour of health, had 
to retire in a short time overcome by the effects of it? I think 
it is no exaggeration to say that the Emperor’s chamber was 
converted into a veritable “ Black Hole,” at a time when every 
care should have been taken to keep the air in it as pure and 
life-sustaining as possible, which could easily have been 
accomplished. : 

It is evident that the value to health of pure air and the 
dangers of vitiated air are not yet fully appreciated by the 
Germans, though the late Emperor appeared to be a notable 
exception, as his very last effort in life was, when he suddenly 
opened his eyes after being supposed to be dead, and, 
looking round at the closely-packed crowd in his room with an 
expression of reproachful surprise on his face, uttered the 
memorable words, “Zu viel, Menschen” (too many people). 
What a pregnant warning was this, coming from the dying 
monarch’s lips! He evidently fully understood the evil effects 
of exhausted air, and realised the deadly peril in which he was 
placed by the indiscretion, or should it be called ignorance? of 
his friends. How many, I wonder, of those present really 
understood what the Emperor meant to convey by these 
words ? 

It is the devout hope of all that it may be a long time before 
the present Emperor is similarly situated, but let that time 
come when it may, it is to be trusted that such a grievous mis- 
take will not be permitted to occur in his case, and that he will 
be allowed every chance for his life by having pure, untainted 
air to breathe when he wants it most, and upon which health 
and the vitality so necessary to successfully battle with disease 
depends so much.—I am, yours truly, 


64 Holborn Viaduct : March 17, ROBERT BOYLE, 


Fireplaces. 


S1r,—In your issue of the gth inst. there appeared a report 
of a lecture by Dr. Pridgin Teale on the subject of fireplaces, 
wherein the doctor lays claim to much greater credit for 
inventiveness than the facts in connection would seem to 
warrant. Studiously ignoring the earlier labours in the same 
field of the celebrated Count Rumford a century and a half ago, 
the doctor proceeds to descant upon what he terms his own 
great exertions and success in educating the public in the 
proper method of using fuel in domestic fireplaces, at the same 
time claiming as his own the principle initiated and largely 
applied by Rumford, as I hope to be able to show. 

These principles are referred to by Mr. Teale as being 
comprised—tr. In the peculiar configuration of the fireclay lumps 
forming the back of the fireplace. 2. The employment in the 
- construction of the fuel basket of light iron rods or bars 
placed vertically. 3. The provision of a screen or shield in front 
of the ashpit. 4. The substitution of a bottom grate, with very 
narrow interstices, for the usual one with very wide interstices, 
and, lastly, the construction of the jambs and mantel of brick- 
work in place of a cast-iron or other metal front. Having 
briefly enumerated the respective leading features advocated by 
Mr. Teale, and claimed by him as those which he has been 
considerate enough to present to the com- 
munity free of all fees or reward, I now 
proceed to compare Mr. Teale’s efforts with 
those of much earlier date by Rumford in 
the same direction, and fully described by 
the Count in his celebrated ‘‘ Essays,” vol. i., 
and in a briefer manner by Bernan, in his 
“ History of Warming and Ventilating,” 
vol. ii., p. 127, and.to which work we are 
indebted for the accompanying woodcut. 
On examination it will be perceived that the 
configuration and general dimensions of the 
fireclay back of the Count are practically 
identical with those of Mr. Teale’s. Bernan’s 
description is as follows :—Referring to the 
lean-to portion of the back he says, “The 
slope should, however, commence at the upper surface of the 
fuel, and be continued 10 inches above the fire,” &c. 

The Count is reported to have observed “ that this form of 
back gave out more heat than any other fireplace he had ever 
previously constructed, the back becoming very much heated 
and frequently red hot.”— Vide ‘“ Essays,” vol. i., and Bernan’s 
work, “ History of Warming and Ventilating,” vol. ii, pp. 
125, 126, and 127. 

The only practical difference apparently between the Count’s 
arrangement, just described, and Mr. Teale’s, consists in the 
diverging angles given to the cheeks or sides, Rumford recom- 
mending 135 degs., Teale 60 degs. It should be stated that 
the Count avers that at the angle given by him the rays of heat 
become deflected in parallel lines tangential to the planes of 
the cheeks, If the Count be right in this respect, the advan- 


tage of the angle adopted by him becomes at once apparent. 
The facts above referred to clearly establish the claims of 
Count Rumford to be considered the real inventor of the fire- 
clay back advocated by Mr. Teale. The Count’s position would 
seem to be unassailable. 

Adverting to the differing angles of the sides with relation 
to the back lumps in the Rumford and the Teale fireplaces, we 
would observe that it would be very interesting to know for 
what reason Mr. Teale thought it well to discard the Count’s 
theory and adopt the equilateral triangle theory. Might it be 
suggested that without the change of angle the Count’s and 
Mr. Teale’s backs would have been disagreeably alike ? 

The fuel-basket, formed of vertical rods of 4-inch iron, is a 
decided improvement upon the heavy and obstructive horizontal 
bars of cast-iron usually found in the ordinary firegrate, and in 
connection with this feature of the Teale fireplace it is only 
just to refer to the claims of a York whitesmith in respect of 
this invention. The bars constructed by this maker are termed 
by him trellis bars, being made of strong steel wire interlaced 
together to secure variety in the pattern, but in some cases he 
has recourse to stout wire rods placed vertically between the 
horizontal top and bottom bars. 

The screen or shield placed in front of the ashpit, and 
termed by Mr. Teale an economiser, may be recognised as the 
familiar ashpit or ashpan front, the object obtained in both 
cases being to exclude the air from the ashpit and the dust from 
the hearth. 

The improved form of bottom grate with small interstices, 
I am of opinion, was first introduced by Mr. Teale, and most 
certainly adds much to the value of the other arrangements ; 
but in making this admission I must add that, apart from the 
bottom grate, I cannot concede to the doctor his claim to 
pose as the inventor of the general construction of what has 
been termed the Teale grate ; on the contrary, we must award 
to Rumford the lion’s share of the merit. Tendering you my 
apology for the space occupied by this communication. 

TERRA-COTTA. 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours have 
elected Miss Edith Martineau and Messrs. Walter Crane, 
Arthur Melville, and A. E. Emslie, Associates. 


The City of Leipsic has bought the portrait of the late 
Emperor William, painted by Herr Lenbach in 1886, and one 
of Prince Bismarck, painted last Christmas, at the price of two 
thousand pounds for the two. 


The Colossal Bronze Statue of Wallace, by Mr. W. 
Grant Stevenson, A.R.S.A, sculptor, of Edinburgh, has been 
cast. The statue is to be erected in Aberdeen on a special 
site prepared by the Town Council, and will be unveiled in 
April. 

Two Landscapes just painted by Sir J. E. Millais, R-A., 
have been purchased by Mr. C. Wertheimer, the price being 
about 8,000/. 


Mr. W. H. Mitchell's Plans for the reconstruction of 
Above Bar Chapel, Southampton, have been adopted. 


The York City Walls Restoration has been commenced 
under the direction of the City Surveyor, Mr. E. G, Mawbey. 


Lord Egerton of Tatton has been awarded 63,000/. for 
the land taken from him by the Manchester Ship Canal. 


The Governors of Guy’s Hospital have sanctioned the 
erection of a residential medical college upon a site immediately 
contiguous to the hospital, at an estimated cost of 20,000/. 


Messrs. Rowe & Son have prepared plans for the 
rearrangement and rebuilding of the Worcester Union Work- 
house at a probable cost of 3,000/., the estimated cost of a new 
building being between 8,000/. and 10,000/. 


Dr. Anderson, of the Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh, has 
been elected an hon. member of the Royal Irish Academy. 


Messrs. Burnet, Son & Campbell, of Glasgow, have been 
successful in the competition for the new church at Shisken in 
the Island of Arran. The Duke of Hamilton has approved of 
the designs. 


Mr. Henry Irving, it is said, intends to build a theatre to 
be ready by the time his lease of the Lyceum expires, and a 
firm of architects have been directed to look out for a suitable 
site. 

The Work of enlarging the St. James’s National Schools, 
Handsworth, Birmingham, is about to begin, under the direc- 
tion of the architect, Mr. J. R. Nichols, of Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, and a tender for the work has been accepted. 


CrIMINAL Procreepincs, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
onty to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rozert Boyie & Son, Ld. 
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NOTICE. 

Next Friday being Good Friday, THE ARCHITECT well be pub- 
lished on Thursday. All Advertisements intended for thts 
Number must reach the Office not later than 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, March 28. 


THE ARCHITECT 
CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SIL IVI 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £0 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° . 4 ~ elas 
For Quarter Page . . . : : a2 10), 0 
For Half Page . . . . . : eA LOs 0 
For a Page : , : , ; 5 ; 8 8 oO 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide ‘ . : foe 7.6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKBURN.—April 14.—Plans are required for the Erec- 
tion of a Technical School. Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A,, 
Assessor. Premiums of roo/. and 50/. for the second and 
third best Designs respectively. Mr. W. E. L. Gaine, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Blackburn. 

Bocnor.—Plans are Invited for Enlarging the Royal Nor- 
folk Hotel. Mr. Henry Layton, Solicitor, 66 High Street, 
Bognor. 

CAMBRIDGE. — May 12.— Designs are Invited for the 
Enlargement of the Guildhall. Premium of Fifty Guineas to 
the Author of Selected Design. Mr. John E. Ledsam White- 
head, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

HAVERFORDWEST.—March 24.—Designs are required for 
Schoolroom (100 Scholars) and Mistress’s Residence, Tasker’s 
Endowed Day School for Girls. Premium of Ten Guineas. 
Mr. H. Davies, Clerk to the Governors, Haverfordwest. 

KENSAL TowN.—March 24.—Designs are invited for a 
Public Library and Reading-room in Harrow Road. Premiums 
of Thirty and Twenty Guineas. Professional Assessor, Mr. 
J. H. Quinn, Town Hall, Chelsea, S.W. 

MACCLESFIELD.—June 1.—Schemes for Main Drainage of 
ee are invited. Mr. J. Barclay, Town Clerk, Maccles- 

eld. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


— 


BALLYSHANNON.— March 31.—For Works of Water Supply. 
Mr. J. Wray, C.E., Enniskillen. 

Bancor.—March 27.—For Building Roman Catholic 
School. Mr. R. Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

BARKING CREEK.—April 20.—For Supply and Erection of 
Pumping and Hydraulic and other Engines, Boilers, Hydraulic 
Rams, Accumulators, Pipes, Cast-iron Movable Weirs, Rods and 
Gear, Lathe and other Tools, Rolling Stock, and other 
Machinery, at Precipitation Works. The Engineer, Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


BATTERSEA.—April 4.—For Warming and for Hot and 
Cold Water Supply to the Baths and Laundry, Latchmere Road, 
the latter to be provided with Steam Power. Mr. Rowland 
Plumb, 13 Fitzroy Square, W., and_ Messrs. Bonner & Jones, 
29 and 30 King Street, Cheapside, E.C., Joint Architects. 

BATTERSEA PARK.—March 27.—For Erecting Gymnastic 
Apparatus, &c. The Superintending Architect, Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

Bawtry.—March 23.—For Enlarging, &c., Board School 
for Boys. Mr. J. Walker, Clerk to the School Board, Bawtry. 

BELFAST.—March 23.—For Building House, Albert Bridge 
Road. Messrs. J. Fraser & Son, C.E., 117 Victoria Street, 
Belfast. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—April 9.—For Building Fire Brigade 
Station, Green Street. The Superintending Architect, Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BIRKENHEAD.—March 23—For Taking Down Old and 
Erecting New Retort Bench at Gasworks. Mr. T. O. Paterson, 
Engineer to the Gasworks, Birkenhead. 

BIRKENHEAD.—April 10.—For Station Buildings, Stair- 
cases, and Platform Roofing, Grange Road. Mr. J. Watt, 
Secretary, Woodside Station, Birkenhead. 

BIRSTALL.—March 26.—For Building Butchers’ and Boot 
and Shoe Shops for Co-operative Society. Mr. J. W. Burrows, 
Architect, Birstall. 

BLACKBURN.—March 27.—For Building School at Read. 
Mr. T. Wilkinson, 64 Spring Terrace, Read, Blackburn. 

BLACKPOOL.—-March 24.—For Supply, &c., of Wrought- 
iron Condenser. Mr. J. Chew, Gas Engineer, Gasworks, 
Blackpool. 

BoottE.—March 29.—For Supply of Pipes, Valves, 
Hydrants, &c. Messrs. Pickering & Crompton, C.E., White- 
haven. 

BOTHWELL.—March 26.—For Supply of 4-inch Cast-iron 
Water Pipes (520 yards). Mr. J. Weir, Superintendent, Water- 
works, Bothwell. 

BRADFORD.—March 27.—For Building “Tripery” at 
Slaughter Houses, St. James’s Markets. Messrs. Mawson & 
Hudson, Architects, 2 Exchange Buildings, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND.—April to.— For Erection of Heating Appliances, 
Glamorgan County Asylum. Mr. H. T. Pringle, M.D., Angel- 
town, Bridgend. 

CARDIFF.—March 26.—For Supply of Cast-iron Lamp 
Pillars, Wrought-iron Lampholders and Copper Lamps (100 of 
each). Mr. J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk, Cardiff. 

CILFYNYDD.—March 24.—For Building Board Schools and 
Masters Residence. Mr. T. Rowland, Architect, Market 
Buildings, Pontypridd. 

CROssNESS.—April 20.—For Works at Southern Outfall 
Sewage Works, comprising Alterations to existing Sewage 
Reservoirs, Construction of Precipitation Channels, Sludge 
Settling Channels, Liming and Iron-water Stations, Settling 
Ponds, Engine and Boiler-houses, Coal Vaults, Chimney 
Shaft, Workmen’s Cottages, Jetty and Pier, Tramways, and 
other Works. The Engineer, Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

CoveNtTRY.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Priory Street. 
Mr. J. L. Ball, Architect, Warwick Chambers, Birmingham. 

DRIGHLINGTON.—March 26.—For Additions to Mill Pre- 
mises. Mr. J. Sykes, Architect, Morley. 

EARLSHEATON.—March 23.—For Building Two Houses. 
Mr. F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Dewsbury. 

EDGERTON.—March 29.—For Building Coach-house, En- 
larging Stables, and other work at Hungerford House. Messrs. 
J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

Ci.rorp.—March 23.—For Building Teacher’s Residence. 
Rev. W. Gordon, The Manse, Gilford, Belfast. 
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GOOLE.—March 26.—For Erection and Alteration of Build- 
ings at Workhouse. Mr. E. C. B. Tudor, C.E., Goole. 

HEATON MerseEy.-—March 29.—For Building Small Wood 
Hospital. Mr. J. Green Banks, Vestry Hall, Heaton Norris. 

HELSTON.—March 23.—For Building Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel. Rev. J. E. Hargreaves, Helston. 


HENDON. —For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Vestries, 


Keeper’s House and Sunday Schools. Messrs. Purves & 
Done, Architects, 1o Finsbury Square, E.C. 
HENSHAM.—March 24.--For Building Church. Mr. R. J. 


Johnson, Architect, Arcade, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ILKLEY.--March 24.—For Building Residence, Whitton 
Croft. Messrs. J. & E. Critchley, Architects, The Grove, 
Ilkley. 

INDIA.—March 27.—For Triangulated Girder Bridges (100 
ft. span) and Plate Girder Bridges (80 ft.) Bengal Nagpur 
Railway Company, Office, 132 Gresham Street, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 

ISLINGTON.—March 27.—For Additions, &c.,” to Vestry 
Offices. Mr. W. F. Dewey, Clerk to the Vestry, Upper Street, 
Islington, N. 

KENT.—For Building Infant School for 250 Children in a 
Country Village. The Manager, care of Mr. Oliver, West 
Malling. 

Kinc’s Norron.—April 3.—For Building Hospital, West 
Heath. Mr. R. Godfrey, Surveyor, Valentine Road, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. 

KINSALE.—April 2.—For Building Six Houses for the 
Town Commissioners. Mr. M. Hegarty, Town Clerk, Court 
House, Kinsale. 

LEEDS.—April 4.—For Building Private Offices, General 
Drawing Offices, and Plan Rooms at the Albion Works, 
Armley Road. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 


_ LEEDs.—March 27. —For Building Eight Houses and Two 
Shops, Roundhay Road. Messrs. James Charles & Sons, 
Architects, 51 Albion Street, Leeds, 

LEEDS.—March 24.—For Building Sixteen Houses. 
C. F, Wilkinson, Architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 

LIMERICK.—March 31.—For Building Schools, Boundary 
Walls, &c., Kilteely. Rev. J. Power, P. P., Kilteely, Pallas- 
green, Limerick. 


Mr. 


SPECIAL 


Terms, Post Free. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
_ TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. 
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LOWER BROUGHTON.—March 26,—For Furniture and 
Fittings of Chemical Laboratory, for Board School, Grecian 
Street. Mr. Henry Lord, Architect, 42 John Dalton Street, 
Manchester. 

LIVERPOOL. —March 26.— For Cast-iron and Riveted 
Wrought-iron and Steel Work, including the erection of a Steel 
Tank at Morton Tower, Cheshire, 80 feet diameter, 300 to 350 
tons ; Miscellaneous Wrought- and Cast-iron Framing and other 
Metal Work, 200 to 250 tons; Large Stopcocks, Throttle 
Valves, Gauges, and Miscellaneous Apparatus; Hydraulic 
Lifts and Engines. Mr. George F. Deacon, Engineer, Munt- 
cipal Offices, Liverpool. 

MARPLE.—For Building Four Villa Residences. Messrs. 
J. Eaton & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

MEGAVISSEY.—March 23.—For Renovation of Wesleyan 
Chapel. Rev. W. T. Pullen, the Manse, Megavissey. 

MILNROW.—For Building Three Dwelling-houses. 
J. Stott, Architect, Milnrow. ’ 

MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH.—April 10.—For Brickwork of 
Eight Cottages. The Engineer, Wolverhampton Station. 

MoRLEY.—March 27.—For Construction of Telescopic 
Gasholder (118 ft. diameter, 25 ft. deep). Mr. J. Hemingway, 
Gas Office, Morley, near Leeds. 

Naas.—April 13.—For Construction of Telescopic Gas- 
holder (15,000, cubic feet capacity). Mr. J. Donnellan, Secre- 
tary to the Gas Company, Naas. 

NEWARK.—March 29.—For Alterations to Premises. 
G. Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. 

NEWARK.—March 29.—For Building Three Dwelling- 
houses and Shops. Mr. R. W. G. Hayward, Architect, 
Exchange Chambers, Castlegate, Newark. 

NEWMARKET.—March 31.—For Building Villa. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Messrs, 


“W.C. & A. S. Manning, Architects, Newmarket. 


NortuHwicu.—April 7.—For Supply of Sluice Cocks and 
Water Waste Meters for Mains, Ball Hydrants, Single-acting 
Air Valves, and other Castings ; also of Water Pipes. Mr. H. 
Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

OLD LeNTON.—For Building Board School for 240 Children 
at Dunkirk. Mr. A. N. Bromley, Architect, Weekday Cross, 
Nottingham. 

OVERTON.—March 24.—For Additions to Business Pre- 
mises. Mr. J. Morrison, Architect, 10 King Street, Wrexham. 


NOTICE. 


Price Fourpence. 
EVERY FRIDAY. 


On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 


To Messrs. GILBERT WOOD & CO., Proprietors of 


Che Archifeck and 


NAME, 
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Contract Reporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


ADDRESS. 
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MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
= PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


—_— 


| Architectural Designs made 
| to order. 


min. 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


S HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 


<4, 
#9 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS. 
ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC, 


Z 9 
| = My” Prices and Illustrated Book of Z Wy, Sy, 
i >. 


Designs on application. 


ce dei al rh nt eli cn ereteterssctenscesnecesanies iene cil seceeamesetes a eee 
FH rooting Purposes i Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 


Cracking._E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Rishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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a eee 
OXFORD.—March 27.—For Additions to Roof of Large | 
Transept &c., Oxford Meat Market. Mr, Edward G. Bruton, TENDERS. 
F.S.A, Architect, 17 New Inn Hall Street, Oxford. ABERDEEN. 
PETERBOROUGH.—March 30.—For 6-inch (542 yards) and | For Construction of Steam Engine for Cults Reservoir, Aberdeen. 
4-inch (1,352 yards) of Cast-iron Socket Pipes, with Branches, BLAIKIE BROS., Footdee (accepted ). 
Bends, &c. Mr. J. C. Gill, C.E., Market Place, Peterborough, Cost about £1,400. 
ROCHDALE.—March 26.—For Building Three Dwelling- | For Building Dwelling-house near Macharshaugh of Brux. 
houses, Firgrove. Mr. J. Mawson, Architect, 135 Milnrow Accepted Tenders. 
Road, Shaw. A. Stephen, Inverurie, mason. ' : » £19201 0; 10 
ROCHESTER.—March 27.—For Supply of Steam Boiler W. Ross, Inverkindie, carpenter . . ‘ » A59 IO 0 
(28 feet long, 7 feet diameter) at Waterworks. The City J: Laing, Inverurie. ° . : : o) 970,40. O 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. aye ere Aberdeen, slater. . oy) 5258 0 
SOUTHEND.—For Building Business Premises. Mr. E. pbaet dluntlcy, plasters ; . 4 EOS ie 
Wright, Architect, Clarence Road, Southend. : _ ARDSLEY. ' 
3 ; For Construction of Sewers and Sewage Disposal Works, 
St, ALBANS.—March 30.—For Alterations at Court House. Hoyle Mill, Ardsley, for the Barnsley Union Rural Sanitary 
Mr. Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, 2 Victoria Mansions, Authority. Mr. LATHAM, Surveyor, Barnsley. 
S.W. ; H. Hinchcliffe, Barnsley. é : : #7530) OL 0 
St. HELENS.—March 29.—For Supply of Six Purifiers, Porter & Hyam, Worsbro’ . ; p ¢ . 790 0 O 
with Connections, Columns and Girders, Lifting and Elevating F. Eye, Sheffield ; ’ : : . 730 9 2 
Apparatus, &c. Mr. S. Glover, Manager, Gasworks, St. C. Green, Rotherham . i , , : . 769 10 Oo 
Helens. H. BuRRows, Barnsley (accepied) . . ~ 70718 6 
SwWANSEA.—April 3.—For Building Engine and Boiler Clarke & Co., Newbold Moor . ; : HVEDOT'O4 0 
Houses, Chimney, &c., for Pumping Machinery. Mr. A. J. ASHTEAD. 
Schenk, Engineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea. For Building Stable, Coachhouse, and Loft, Ashtead, Surrey, for 
TEIGNMOUTH:—March 24.—For Building Tower, and other Miss Coates. Mr. LIONEL LITTLEWOOD, Architect, 9 
Works, to East Teignmouth Church. Mr. R. Medley Fulford, Great James Street, W.C, - 
Architect, The Close, Exeter. Skilton, Leatherhead . 5 A . j Ye hhy Ie) 


TODMORDEN.—For Additions to Chapel at Cornholme. _ BARNET. 
Messrs. Hurst & Bolshaw, Architects, 175 Lord Street, For a small Factory Building at Barnet, for Mr. A. Emm. Mr. 
JosEPH WHITE, High Street, Barnet, Surveyor. 


Southport. P 
TWICKENHAM.—March 23.—For Additions and Repairs to snekes ; ; : : ; ‘ tbe ‘s ‘ 
Two Villas and Nineteen Cottages. Mr. H. Orinefomrveyon e = Veins: 5. | ee cake 508 0 0 
2 Caroline Street, Eaton Square, S.W. V. Grey , ; : ; ? : 1 is lent. O 
TYNEWYDD.—March 28.—For Alterations to Llanharan Curnow ; : : ; : : : 7 ACOm Om O 
Arms. The Manager, Tonypandy Brewery Company, Tony- VOLLER (accepted) . ; : : ‘ ou, 4357401, 0 
pandy. : Julian . . ; : ; ; ‘ : 2 404g OF, O 
WELLINGTON.—March 27.—For Supply of Cornish Boiler Austin (too late) . : : : . : 5 — 
(15 ft.x5 ft. 6 in.). Mr. J.C. Belton, Manager, Gas Office, Pearce : : : : ‘ : 3 j — 
Market Street, Wellington, Salop. For a Detached Cottage at New Barnet. Mr. JOSEPH WHITE, 


WIDNES.—April 2.—For Supply of Fuel Economiser. Mr. | Surveyor. 
Carr, Gasworks, Widnes. J. ELLWooD (accepied)  . : . : G4058"O. o 


MAHOGANY & HARD WoOOoDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., “oto EokboN Ee 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &., &e. 
OGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks. 
Telegraphic Address—“ ACAJOU, LONDON.” 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. ss 
Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B G 

The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the = S 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 7887. | ce | | C* 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


SERIES 
UTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
E " [MPERIAL,” & THE “ OXFORD” Suyazazo™™* 
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r : for Waste 
3 Setr ANG YARD TRAP, White and Rain-water 
TRAP, for Vertical or Glaze, Cast-Iron Frame Pipes, 7s. 6d. and 
Horizontal (or both com- and Grid, 58. 10s. 6d. ] 
bined) Kain- water or 3 
Waste Pipes, White Glaze, 
from 7s. 6d. 


SSE 
The * WEAVER” 
PROVED VENTI- 
LATING DRAIN TRAP, 
from 6s. 6d, 


The ‘‘IMPERIAL” ROOF, 
SOIL-PIP ©, and CHIMNEY 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
from 12s. 6d. 


The “ OXFORD"’ 


VALVE or PAN 
CLOSET VENTILATOR E ——— CLOSET, 10s. 6d. 
ATTACHMENT, Tank and Fall-Pipe. 
lbs. STEEI SINK, from 63. 6d. 20s, 


Norn.—All Closets are fitted with the ‘* Weaver’’ Flush Fan, with cascade action, giving noiseless and yet greater flushing and 
cleansing power than any other Closet. The* Weaver” Flush Fan, being adaptable to ALL KINDS of Closets, licences may be granted 
to manufacturers. Trappage up to3in. With asupply of the Iodate Sanitary Salt, these Closets are odourless. Lead Closet Traps, 
| for boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks, for quick filling under low pressure, }-in, 2s. 6d. ; f-in. 3s. 6d., and 
, a : eee Stop Cock, 3s.6d, ILLUSTRATED LIST. Also ‘Instructions in Sanitary Construction” (Domestic Section abbreviated), and 
COMBINATION CLOSET, | “*Memorandum on House Sanitation, and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon.” By R. WEAVER, C.E., F.C.S., Sanitary 
15s. and 208, Surveyor, free by post. 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING AND SANITARY APPLIANCES COMPANY 24 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BARNSTAPLE. BELFAST. 
For Enclosing and Fitting the Barnstaple Showyard, for the For Excavating and Making Lake or Pond in Woodvale Park, 
Devon County Agricultural Association. | for the Parks Committee. 
J. H..FoADEN, Ashburton (accepted) . : L707 952 os ; Accepted Tenders. 
R. M‘Meekin, Belfast, pond ; ‘ : . 2,183 16. 0 
BIRMINGHAM. E. Heany, Belfast, per schedule, drains. 
For Erection of Additional Classroom, &c., St. James’s 
National Schools, Handsworth, Birmingham. Mr. J. R. BECKENHAM. 
NICHOLS, M.S.A., Architect, 59 Colmore Row, Birming- ' For Erection of Billiard Room and Alterations to Hall and 
ham. Staircase at Fair View, Knoll Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
R. Loughton, Birmingham . : : A etek Mowe Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Walton Bros., Smethwick . : : : 2. 3820 SOT Du SYME & DUNCAN, Beckenham (accepted). 
Barker & Son, Handsworth. ; : ‘ Sl om Onl e 
J. Horsley & Co., Birmingham . : ; pz OO REO BO , BOSTON. i 
J. Webb, Birmingham. 4 ; : : - 285 0 © For Reconstruction, in Brick Masonry, of Hubbert’s Bridge, 
W. Fisher, West Bromwich ; ‘i ; . 2799.0 170 Boston, Lincoln. 
W. F. Bott, Aston i A ‘ : : Dee76eeo 20 S. & W. PATTINSON, Ruskington (accepted) . £1,600 0 oO 
S. W. Fielding, Edgbaston . : 3 : wees £00 OO 
J. Dallow, Blackheath . ; ; F 4 545260) sol to CORK. 
A. Wilkes, West Bromwich. ; ; : - 249 © O | For Works to Premises, George Street, Cork, for Messrs. 
Love & Flint, Dudley . ; , : ; P2a7 FIOREO Cussen & Co., Wine and Spirit Merchants. Mr. SAMUEL 
H. Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath : : . 5235 2 ONO F. HYNES, Architect, South Mall, Cork. 
Innes & Wood, Handsworth : , k w238 ono R. Casey, Cork . : : : . £869 0 a 
C, A. HorTON, Brierley Hill (accepted : 21 OuD HO R. Longfield, Cork : . - 4.1890 WO FO 
J. Delany, Cork . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; 800 0 Oo 
BOURNEMOUTH. E.-Fitzgerald, Cork... )«%r\«., sep) se 
For Building Tennis House, Boscombe Gardens, also in J. Walsh, Cork . ; ; : : 730 0 50 
Knyveton Gardens, Bournemouth. Mr. G. R. ANDREWS, S. Hill, Cork : : : : : | 725 oo 
Architect, Bournemouth. D. O’Callaghan, Cork . : 5 : - cop ODS oe 
Boscombe Gardens. S. THOMAS, Cork (accepted ) : : : « 600. OND 
Barrow & Entwisle, Bournemouth : . £104 ‘0 0 
Judd & Foot, Bournemouth : : ; + t00- Bra CROMER. 
J. Dobson, Bournemouth . : : A - 97 © 0} For Shop and House in Garden Road, Cromer, for Mr. George 
A. D. Beynon, Boscombe . : : : - M57 sono Breese. Mr. GEORGE J. SKIPPER, Architect and Sur- 
Hudson, Kearley & Co., Bournemouth , B86" Fo iro veyor, Norwich. Quantities by the Architect. 
A. WAREHAM, Boscombe (accepted) . : , MESS ORES. W. Chapman, Hanworth . : ; : 710) .0 es 
John Flower, Parkstone. . ; ‘ : Yea 75 @nO Cornish & Gaymer, North Walsham . ; « JOT IO Oo 
Cnyveton Gardens. John Thompson, Peterborough . : : -. O50 Op 
Barrow & Entwisle Bournemouth : ‘ ty, HO2stolto R. Bartram, Aylsham . : : : : . 0401S “6 
Judd & Foot, Bournemouth : : : ~. ''0O\"0) 0 JOHN NEWMAN, Cromer (accepted) . : . 648° 0 © 
J. Dobson, Bournemouth . : : : Paty G7 40 1-0 
A. D. Beynon, Boscombe . : ; : 2 Oem Vid DUBLIN. 
Hudson, Kearley & Co., Bournemouth : - 83 0 o| For Supply of Lamps and Lampfittings, for the Commissioners 
A. WAREHAM, Boscombe (accepted) . : #4 +8280 oO of Irish Lights. 
John Flower, Parkstone . : : ‘ S72 TORO W. Curtis, Middle Abbey Street, Dublin, 


—_—_----— 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


We are now selling a second quality of “GHEZ LUI” ENAMEL which dries quicker, and resists hot 
water and atmospheric influences better than the BEST of the imitations. This may be tested by 
enamelling two small Baths, one with “Chez lui” and the other with any other enamel, and then filling 
both the Baths with boiling water one day or two days after. 


“Chez lui” enamel is made in any colour: twenty-four tints are kept in stock. It is adapted for 
every kind of decoration, as well as for baths. As it dries perfectly hard without heat, it may be used on 
metal, wood, leather, Lincrusta-Walton, plaster, glass, bricks, or other substances. The surface is 
durable and glossy, and will bear washing with hot water without any softening. 


The second quality is good enough for most purposes, but where very great durability is required 
for best work, or where the work has to be done at a distance, the best will often be found the most 
economical, as the labour of applying is just the same. 


Both qualities are sold in self-opening cans in four sizes. 
PRICES OF THE SECOND QUALITY. 


“TP” Sample can, containing enough to enamel small Bath or Bicycle, price 10d., or free by post, 1s. 
“ E contains sufficient to enamel a Hip Bath or Chair, 1s. 3d., or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


it we ee ; : 
F ” contains enough to enamel a Plunge Bath two coats, or to cover about 70 superficial feet one 
coat, 2s. 3d., or free by post, 2s. 6d. 
«6 vis , : : : : , : <7 
G ” contains a full imperial pint, and will cover 150 feet of surface one coat, or will enamel a full-size 
Plunge Bath, four coats, 3s. 10d., or free by post, 4s. 1d. 


For a full descriptive circular, coloured tints, prices of best quality, &c., apply to 


EWART AND SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, N.W., Agents ; 
Or, to JAMES PRICE, Manufacturer, Fitzroy Place, Euston Road, N.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


EAST DEREHAM. 

For Alterations and Additions tothe London Road and Toft- 
wood Schools, for the East Dereham School Board. 
Messrs. GEORGE J. & F. W. SKIPPER, Architects and 
Surveyors, Norwich and East Dereham. 

London Road Schools.. 


Allen . : : : 5 : saps 025 Oo 

Pearce. c F fn c c woe LZ, 5 

LARNER (accepled ae. : . f 764 10 O 
Toftwood Schools. 

Allen : ‘ : : = : = i7fe) 1) © 

Pearce: : : : 5 . LOOM ONTO 

LARNER (accepted) J remlahe é 2 + 1491 103 a 


For Erection of New Gasworks, for bil Board of East 
Dereham. Mr. F. W. SKIPPER, Architect and Surveyor, 
East Dereham and Norwich. Quantities by Architect. 

W. Larner. : i ; ‘ ~Li02y oF 0 
R. MAYES (accepted) A - ; peel. AAz 67. 1G 

For Alterations and Additions to Residence of Mr. F. W. 

Count, East Dereham. Mr. F. W. eee: Architect, &c. 
R, MAYES (accepted ) ; : ‘ wf i200 a! oO 
BEAST STONEHOUSE. 

For Supply of Portable Infectious Diseases Hospital, for the 

East Stonehouse Local Board. 


T. Wakeham, Plymouth . : : . A Lee Gy © 

W. J. Allen, Stonehouse... : é I00 O O 

J, [SYLOR, Stonehouse (accepted) 98 I5 Oo 
EXETER. 


For Iron Staircases, &c., Devon and Exeter Hospital, Exeter. 
Mr. R.. MEDLEY FULFORD, Architect, A.R.I.B.A., The 
Close, Exeter. ; 

Bodley Bros., Exeter . ; A : : 


£68017 3 
W. Gibson, Exeter ; ‘ : : . 677,10), 0 
Downe & Baker, Exeter . ; - ’ 650 13 9 
H. Merrifield, Exeter . : : ; : 634 6 8 
Ellacott & Sons, Plymouth . 4 : : - Os0F-3 5 
H. Phillips, Exeter : ‘ F : ‘ OZ ABD2 SLO 
WIPPELL & ROW, Exeter* . n 620 17 6 
Garton & King, Exeter * Cota LiaeG 
SCADDING & SON, Exetert . : 4 : 35 5950.10) 0 
J. R. Gibbard, Exeter . 555 10 oO 


: Accepted for fire appliances, hydrants, £108 IOs. 
+ Accepted for balconies and staircases, &c., £364 135. 


| Architects who have not 
| alr eady received a copy 
| of own Circular are par- 
| thoularly requested to | 
| send ‘for one. | 


THE “NEWMAN” 


FLUSH TANK FITTINGS. 


FARNBOROUGH. 
For Erection of Stables, Forge, &e:, at Oak Brewery, Farn- 
borough, Kent: Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect 
and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and Orpington. 


R. Durtnell ‘ ‘ . ’ ‘ «41,094; @ oO 
F. Wood . ; 1,094 OQ O 
H. Somerford & Son : 1,045; @ oO 
Arnaud & Son . : ; 5 1,Q2Ii Oy O 
Wm. Owen ‘: j ‘ z 998 I0 oO 
WietEbolt .. : : : : t SLOFSIGE O 
T. Knight . ; : 955 Q 0 
J. Otway : : . : 898 oO o 
Ds Pasne (witha) awn) ; : : . a1) 1S%OR A, 0 


HIGHAM FERRERS. 
For Building Boot and Shoe Factory, Higham Ferrers, for Mr. 
H. Sanders. Messrs. TALBOT-BROWN & FISHER, Architects, 


Wellingborough. 
R. Marriott, Wellingborough . : , £695 oN) 
H. Sparrow, Rushden . P é 4 ; Sepals y ay 
Freeman & Son, Denford . : 7 ‘ su. Siete GO 
J. Allen, Higham Ferrers . ‘ ; . ar S7iul | O 
Wm. Stevens, VVellirigeor ona , ‘ 550 Q 0 
S. Abbot, Finedon : ; , s) S85! @y oO 
Clayson Bros , Cooknoe . Wi 522pe 04 0 
GEO. HENSON, Wellingborough (accepted). 508 Oo oO 


HUCKNALL TORKARD. 
For Building Engine-house at Hucknall Torkard Waterworks, 
Salterford, near Calverton. Mr. W. SWANN, Surveyor. 


W. Bains, Basford, Nottingham . sae Soe 
J. F. Price, Carrington, Nottingham 33@ 0 O 
J. A. Munks, Hucknall Torkard . 202, 0 O 
I, J. Thomas, Hucknall Torkard. ‘ 295.0 OT O 
Stainforth Bros., Hucknall Torkard , ‘ 254 19 6 
HY THE. 
For Building the Hotel, Seabrook, Hythe. Mr. EDWARD W. 
Fry, Architect, St. Martin’s House, Dover. 
W. & T. Denne, Walmer . ; ‘ : £0725 oO 
Austen & Lewis, Dover : : : 1,655 0 O 
W. Bromley, Dover . : F : : « GAG OO. 
Hotit, Dover. 1,585 oO 
R. Webster, Folkestone (too late) 1,524 Ome 0: 
Hayward & Paramor, Folkestone . ; F,5i te Om Or 
H. Richardson, Dover. 1,500 0 O 
W. BROOKS, Folkestone (accepted Mie 1,490 0 ©O 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
HYDRAULIC 


FTS.. “RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


2-inch, 


NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. The internal tube being removable as 
well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


2. The fittings can be attached to any) 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to | 
the contractor. 


3. The outer tube being slipped over the 
inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 
same object is attained as if it were a fixture 
—all noise and vibration being avoided. 


COMPANY, 


86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND 
PATENTEES. 


STEVENS & MAJOR’S Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED. 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 
Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, 
Hand Lifts. 


Belt, and 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


OLUME XXXVIII. of “THE ARCHITECT, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


Solid Drawn Lead Traps for the above. 


Price 12s, 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London W.C. 
Cc 
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HARROW. 
For ‘making up Grange Road, Roxeth, for the Harrow Local 
‘Board. Mr. F. N. Cow ELL, Surveyor High Street. 


J. Griffin, Kilburn ‘ ’ , ‘ £24270, 9 
W. Seward, Hanwell . : ; : 163 19 9 
GIR Rackham, Blackheath : : . hes: 8-4 ow fee) 
T. Hall, Rugby . : . 137805 perl 
lel Haynes, Alperton . , 5 137 10 9 
T. Torode, Tottenham . 134 11396 
H. Drury, Harrow : : . meio (ey 18) 
T. Adams, Kingsland . : 127 16 Io 
G. BEAN, Harrow (accepted ) 12542 163 
Surveyor's estimate . : e > » 154 10n0 
IPSWICH. 


For New Premises, Ipswich (Carr Street Improvement). Mr. 
EVERARD, Architect, Leicester. 


Alternative. 

Kenny, Ipswich . £,4200'80 woe 24,1820" o 
Richard Smith A Me Shysistey ey fo) BAAS IONO 
Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury sd3 3201 F/O 3,263 0 O 
William Grayston, Ipswich 3.274) SOMO 3526 1 Onno 
Fred. Bennett, Ipswich . 3,015 12. -9 2,884 12 9 
OF Gibbons, Ipswich . 2,014 "OD 0 7730 2.0 
ALFRED COE, PSPS (ac 

cepted) . : . oy SRE ey) 2,605. 0.9 

JARROW. 
Eor Making Bowling Green, with Drains, Footwalks, &c., 

Jarrow. 
J. Good, Newcastle . : . . . Bue AS 
G. Maughan, Jarrow . : . IOI. 19 3 

For Street Improvement Works, Jarrow. Mr. J. PETREE, 

Borough Surveyor. 
T. Hall, Rugby . , . 4 . fod LZ es 
J. Yeeles, Jarrow ; 5 a ; A022 mes 
G. Maughan, Jarrow AZO, Ug ee 
J. Adams, Jarrow ALOU Owe? 


LEEDS. 

For Construction of Aqueduct Tunnel for the Leeds Corpora- 
tion Waterworks. 

SIMPSON, Hunslet (accepted ) . 


<A 2L,OQ4 12 2 


LANCHESTER. 
For Sewerage Works for the Lanchester Union Rural Sanitary 
Authority. Mr. J. W. ROUNTHWAITE, Surveyor. 


W. Johnson, Dipton . ‘ : £410 0.0 
J. Carrick, Durham . : . S64 Coane 
Nicholson & Elliott, Sunderland. : > . "9035 auea 
W. Carr, Hexham ‘ : : ; + 357 "ome 
J. Nicholson, South Shields 333 15 
Milburn & Gibson, Blackhill * 328 77 Rs 


* Accepted, subject to modification. 


LEEB-ON-THE-SOLENT. 
For Erection of Villa Residence, Marine Parade, Lee-on-the 


Solent, Hants. Mr. H. N. ALEXANDER, Architect, 72 

Cannon Street, E.C. 
James Plummer, Fareham . : . £510 0 0 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton 1320-0 

LINCOLN. 
For Smallpox Hospital, West Common, Lincoln. 

J. M. Harrison ‘ , ; ‘ w LATO 
Otter & Broughton ; 143$e CoD 
Henry Allman : ; : 467 2 6 
H, S. & W. Close “ ‘ ‘ 466 15 oO 
Jackson & Buttery : 463 2 6 
Wright & Sons ; 456 0 Oo 
Lansdown & Son. 5 448 0 0 
S. & R. Horton , > 445 0 0 
J. W. Harrison , . : . 431 0b 
George Cowen , . ; : : 430 0 0 
John Brooks . 429 Io Oo 
J. Crosby & Sons A290) (0° 9 
a. TAArrison °. 4 ; : 428 19 oO 
J. H. WOOLHOUSE (accepted ) ‘ . . 423 “Oi. 


LIVERSEDGE. 
For Works for the Liversedge School Board. 
SON, Architect, Liversedge. 
Accepled Tenders. 
S. Drake, Millbridge, mason. 
W. & T. Milnes, Heckmondwike, joiner. 
T. Lucas, Millbridge, plumber. 
G. Hargreaves, Dewsbury, slater. 
3; B. Greenwood, Heckmondwike, plasterer. 
F. & W. Dutton, Heckmondwike, whitesmith., 
S. Dutton, Norristhorpe, painter. 


Mr. S. SIMKIN- 


SATH STONE FIRMS,L1p. 


Head Offices: 


The 


Eoleceabhid Addresses: 
Cand gaseries}  COLITE, PATHE 


BAT Ei. 


LONDON DEPOTS. 
G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


London Office, “ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. R. Station, 
Nine Elms. 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


THE BATH 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. 


from any and all of the quarries previously owned 

by : 
Pictor & Sons. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 
Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH, 


STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


Contracts of any Magnitude 
, Large Stocks Always ___ Large Stocks Always Kept. _| X THE X Executed at Short Notice. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING CO, 


A. E. GHAERY , Manager (late of GEARY & WALKER), 
PARQUETRY, “‘ DOWELLED,” ‘‘ TONGUED AND GROOVED, "SECRET JOINT,” AND OTHER FLOORINGS., 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Mathematicaily Accurate, by Spevial Machinery. 


Gea ry’s Pa ten t In VIN cible a SYS tem : Every Block double-keyed to the Substructure by 


Metal Keys. 
BLOCKS IMMOVABLE. 
Speciality: OAK and DARZ OAK. Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 
Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


22 & 24 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK. 
UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 


WORKS: 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


Only 
Address: 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LITTLE ILFORD. ; LONDON—continued. 
For Workshops, &c., at St. Nicholas Industrial School, Little | For Road-making and Paving Works, St. Dunstan’s Road and 
Ilford, Essex. Mr. J. G. HALL, Architect. Crondace Road, Fulham. Mr. J. P. NoRRINGTON, Sur- 
J. Morter, Stratford. . . «. «+ «£1,470 0 O veyor, Vestry Hall, Walham Green. 
M. CALNAN & Co., Commercial Road (ac- St, Dunstan's Road. 
cepted) . : . ; ° ’ ° T3040 0 Neal & Co. . : : ‘ ‘ » ’ ~4£989 0 O 
Trehearne & Co.. P - . . ’ , 3680 0 
G. Bell . = ; . F ’ ies4taco oO 
LONDON. A. Brickell . REO) 40.842. 0 0 
For Building Sculptor’s Studio and Modelling Room, Kensing- T. Adams , 3 : A SCAR) Gro 
ton. Mr. LIONEL LITTLEWOOD, Architect, 9 Great James Tomes & Wimpey ‘ i : i é . 7720 0 
Street, W.C. Nowell & Robson ° . . : a7 430° ONO 
Ham, Kensington . . ° ’ ° »-£530 0 O}] W.G, Coat (accepted ) . R : : » 743 29 0 
Mearulham-Road.. » « 9) © e He 510 0 O Croadesee oad 
Jones, Westbourne Park - . : : , e477 17.0 A. Brickell . “ ; 967 0 0 
LivEY, Kensington Court (accepted) . uueen 430 0.0 Meniee Com ; ee 927 0 0 
For Repairs and New Fittings to the Oxford and Cambridge Re A ey “an ¢ roahs 74 y 9 
Stores, 2 New Oxford Street, W.C., for Mr. James Martin. aT Adams ta J ; 4 we: Sat O 
Mr. A. W. SAVILLE: and Mr. W.'J. Martin, Joint} Cp | , per, 8° 
Architects, 99 Strand, W.C. Quantities supplied. WGC oat : ' ; : ; , re i re 
; ; " oe : : : : ‘ ; 
aa mene Eyton ge 3 >| NoOwELL & Ropson (accepted) » » +» +» 745 0 0 
Oldrey & Co. - ; . i ; . 267 0 Oj} For Alterations, &c., at the Mouflet’s Hotel, Newgate Street, 
Ward & Lamble . y : A A . a 25205.0; O E.C., for Mr. R. H. Barnes. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, Archi- 
Vears & Co. : ; F ; ; 25 tan Ono tect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
SPENCER & CO. (accepted) . 5) de Rete es 237 '10°..0 Hie Goel) Least i6. Ny : ‘ SEO TL OF O 
H. Burman & Sons , , . ° ° 4 3,085.0. 0 
For Building Club and Billiard-room at the St. Pancras Reform S. Goddin . 4 : la Ne . 2,967 0 O 
Club. Drew & Cadman , : ’ . : 250755 On O 
Ruffell, Hornsey Road of eee ees »4796 0 O Jackson & Todd ; : : ; eee 2 OOGm Om O 
Gould & Brand, High Street. . . me 715% 0-0 KIRK & RANDALL, Woolwich (accepted ) 12,0308 Ono 
Savage, Old Ford - E 5 - 5 SG els Yel We, Pewterer's Work. 
Burrows & Watts, Soho Square . : ° 698 oO oO Watts & Co. , ; " ; . ; 128 17 0 
Farquarharson, Grafton Road . ‘ ° HONG 2 OO W. Helling . A : , ‘ ‘ é 103 0 O 
Beares Bros., Clarence Road ‘ ° nn0O5, 1 Q: (0 T Heath. . i : i é i j 99 0 0 
Rower & Silvester, Chiswell Street . ° ~ 050 CO (0 SANDERS & SONS (accepted) , ‘ f : 94.00 
A. Nicol, Delancy Street ° : 2 ’ -5 043 19. <0 
M. Rosenberg, Westbourne Grove ., ° » 640 10 9} For Shop Fittings at Brondesbury Dairy, High Road, Kilburn, 
Wallace, Tollington Park , . : : = (Wee) 6) N.W., for Mr. E. A. Peters. Mr. WILLIAM A, BURR, 
Barrett, Gray’s Inn Road . > A ; FP IGS9.. 0: LC M.S.A., Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Phillips, New Cross - ’ , : FACESONEO (0 Sage.& Cows i ‘ . , A : - £119 0 .O 
G. Arthur, Dale Road : ° . . pn 52H OL OC Drew & Cadman. ; : ‘ : . 115 OO 
Newton & Idle, Clapham Common ., . 57 497) 0) OC Lascelles & Co. . : . : ' : i TOs OF. 0 
R. EDWARDS, JUN., Bishop’s Road (accepted) . 460 0 0 SMITH & Co., Boro’ (accepted) . : ‘ moss OF OC 


WX} 


mj, YRINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: |i) & 
LATRINES. SEWER VENTILATORS | |i] 


ere 
= Sa | 


N= ONS 


MEAG NRELMZ, Mak ONE 


ART PLATES FROM 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Che Baro. 


FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


; Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
' Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


ee ee 
May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


dl... FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


— ; Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, Cc. G@. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, 


lass 


a 


==>, 
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“SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON-—continued. ; NEWTOWN. 

‘For Fittings, &c., at No. 21 Gloucester Street, Clerkenwell, for | ‘For Alterations’for:the National ‘Provincial Bank of ‘England, 
Mr. William Henry Musgrave. ‘Mr. WILLIAM.A. BURR, Limited, Newtown, North Wales. Mr. CHAS.’R. GRIBBLE, 
M.S.A, Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. Architect, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

STEVENS Bros., Seven Sisters Road, N. (ac- Williams, Newtown . : ; é ; . £440 0 0 
cepted) . E : : ; ; : » ee eA 11D Davies & Son, Newtown . : : ‘ .- S55 se 
Morris & Sons, Newtown . : : : 2 ~ 595 200 

For various Works to Board Schools. SWAIN, Newtown (accepted ) Tae 

Haselrigge Road, Lambeth. Vittoria Place, Finsbury. 


‘NORTH WALSHAM. 


we, a c hae 0b Oe oe * namely % For Residence, Surgery, Stables, &c., for Mr. R. S. Barcham, 
Lorden & Son .°22 15 o C.'Dearing& Son 59 12 Oo ) 
5 tic! M.R.C.V.S., North Walsham. Mr. Geo. J. SKIPPER,. 
R. H. & J. Pearson 17 10 0 McCormick&Sons 57 0 o ; : = : 
J. Dodson 16 12 6 Williams& Son . 55 0 0 Architect and Surveyor, Norwich. Quantities by Architect. 
rranialiett. . - 15 © © ‘Stevens Bros. . 4210 0 CORNISH & GAYMER, North Walsham (accepted). 
King and Queen Street, Kitby & Chase~ . %5 0 o : OXFORD. 

Lambeth. Stephen Street, Marylebone. | For Additions’ and Alterations to the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
W.G.Cannon. . 68 o o J. H. Petchy - at 0) 48 Oxford. Messrs. JOHN GILES, GOUGH & TROLLOPE, 
The Thames Bank EH. Satjeant” . 73 55 » Architects. 

IrniCo. . . 64 © Oo T.tRendall . ©. Howo 0 SyMM & Co., Oxford (accepted ). 
Price, Lea & Co. . -55 #0 Oo 1CtG. Hughes P/O Teron: 


For Rebuilding Stores, North Quay, Plymouth, for Mr. E. 


piaee Walter. Mr. W. MusGRAVE, Architect, M.S.A., Plymouth. 


For Building St. Mark’s School, Newport, Mon. ‘Messrs, 


W. G. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, Park rae aa | : £798 oO P 
Square, Newport. J. ann h& S : ; - : : . : jie % 4 

J. Goldsworthy, Newport . ; . ; ~£1,§80 10 .O }. ye ae 5 : P : : 2 7 hg 
. apthorne &Goad_ ; é : : . . | 746 aO 0 
W. Price, Newport : - i: ; » oyGsS 60 0 jaeiialackell ASa” ee 
W. Jones & Co., Newport se AEsBQ5, 0 On) tates ae 2 '  thencl 9G beg aan ; ne 
J. Williams & Son, Newport. |. 4 + MAZZA CTO FO Tv. apni G G : : : . : : oe Me 
Moulton & Brownscombe, Newport. . . 1,349 0 O| oq we ett ee tre a 
C.SMillés, "Newpott ..-.. 0% GRU edanwek Slig40 FO a0, TS Be i : yee “an x - 
G. "Wilkins, Newpert. “G, h-am e, 7) -14;320\ 0 $05) ame wee” ‘ [+ | eee 
W. Blackburn, Newport . : : é « 915203170" 0 FE o. . ‘ i B : ‘ eae my 
J. Linton, Newport . : i ; : + 41,;290.-0 0 S. Roberts : ' j ; ; : 580 alae 
NEW WORTLEY. J. NICHOLLS (accepted) 3 . 2 . . "SSO" Forka 

For Building four Houses, Skillback Street, for Messrs. Ring- SOUTHAMPTON. 
rose & Carr, New Wortley. Mr. F. W. RHODES, | For Works of Kerbing and Channelling Portswood Road and 
Architect. i Highfield Lane. Mr. W. B. G. BENNETT, Borough 
ccepted Tenders. Surveyor, Southampton. 

Haddon & Hatton, Ney Wortley, mason and sa raid SONA OtOH - ‘ . ‘ 42nheg a 
brickwork (labour only) |. : : . . £00 15 o J. W. Roe &.Co., Southampton . > ; + 423800 Fo 
J. McClusky, Leeds, plasterer 5 : 4 1.532) F040 W. W. Betten, Southampton ‘ 9 5 un @esue7 10 
T. E. Heavyside, Leeds, slater . 3 : SHfEG EO 40 J. Crook & Sons, Southampton . ‘ ‘ «227 Go 68 
on fe) 


J. W. Hemsley, Leeds, plumber . : : pees 7 eat W. HARVEY, Southampton (accefied ). : +, 225. ae 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE, 


The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
““PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, andits SURROUNDINGS-—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the Ree of the wood. | It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. : 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


It lasts as long as the wood itself. It wi length of ti 
It prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. epee eo pg 


It does not crack, peel, or rub off, ALY one commnr is 


y it. 
One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as forits FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. © 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


from Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street From 8. C. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road, 
Manchester: D : r 4 All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. 4% 
‘ ‘ 3 ster: December 28, 1887. “# DEAR Strs—In zeply to your inquiry, we, a3 one of the contractors for the painting of the 
a m y I i sanchester Jubilee Exhibition, which the 10th of this month, have p. 2 
pe rae ae ae used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works that ‘both your Aquol” Paint, and ‘also your * Pyrodene ~ Fireproot Paint, have given great 
panei ibiti i j satisfaction. e found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 t fi 
yal Jubilee Exhibition, and:with very satisfactory results. ordinary paint. Although raialietiaierisast oameantes frost, and having been cubjected to an almost 
rs ropical summer, followe the drenching rains of this autumn, they are a: c 
To M Griffiths B se twuly, MUBOCWEIL ssc eT) Pell <i a —_ ei n — applied, wate ne? qnitoreussieaiad by “ihe ee. a exposure. 
se Gg Sb e consider them, therefore, well:adapted fi work in any climate.— 
8. Grunths Bros, & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. bree eg eed ee eur pr otc vo hy y i ee 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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For! Erection-of Residence, for Mr. William S. Clark, together TRADE NOTES. 
with Greenhouses, Stables, Lodge, &c., Street, Somerset. | ALTERATIONS have been made in the Petty Sessions Room, 
Mr. GEORGE J. SKIPPER, Architect, Norwich. Bournemouth, embracing the ventilation, which is on the Boyle 
H. HAWKINS, Glastonbury (accefied ). system, the latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump 
ventilator being employed for the extraction of the vitiated air. 
ON January 31 the Board of Trustees of Lake, Illinois, 
adopted the plans and specifications submitted by Mr. Horn, 
the Town Engineer, for a sewage pumping station on the Shone 
Hydro-Pneumatic System. ‘The pneumatic ejectors will be 
placed underneath the surface of the street at the intersection 
RestiTon: of Sixty-Ninth and Halsted Streets. ‘They are to be capable of 
lifting 1,200 gallons of sewage per minute against a head of 30 


TREDEGAR. 

For Making and Delivering about 280 yards of 15-inch Cast- 
iron Socket Pipes.and other Castings for the Waterworks, 
Tredegar, Mon., for the Tredegar Local Board. Mr. W. C. 
WIDDOWSON, Surveyor. 


Macfarlane, Strang & Co., Glasgow é : -£4 15 0 

Staveley Coal & Iron Co., Lim., Chesterfield . . 4 2 6| feet. The air-compressors will be placed about 700 feet from 
Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield . F , . 4 2 6 |'the ejectors. 

Stanton Ironworks Co., Nottingham . 4.9 0 Messrs. S. PEARSON & SON, Contractors, have removed 
Thos. Spittle, Lim., Newport, Mon. : 3.19 ©| from 1 Delahay Street, into more convenient offices at 6 Vic- 
C. E. Firmstone Bros., Stourbridge 3 18 9 | toria Street, near Westminster Palace Hotel. 

Charles Jordan & Sons, Newport, Mon. Bxn6 3 TH inspection, referred to in last week’s Architect, of 
J, Pickthall & Sons, West Bromwich 3.15 6] Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s system of ventilation as applied 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley pone: ; ‘ 3.15 ©) to the new hal! of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
J. & S. Roperts, West Bromwich (accepied) 3 12 © | Bloomsbury Square, and the new Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Old 


Kent Road, took place on the 12th inst. 
UPTON. Messrs. GRAHAM & SONS have obtained the contract for 
For New Roads and Sewers on the Plashet Cottage Estate, | arcading the Brown Chapel, forming the south-west side of the 
Upton Park, E., and other Works. Messrs. E. E. | nave, in the Manchester Cathedral. 
CROUCHER & Co., Surveyors, 76 Chancery Lane, W.C. TEBBUTY’S Safety bricks have been used for paving the new 


ee . £1,364 © © | stables of the Duke of Marlborough at-Blenheim Palace, 
MMS ih FS et) ott oy eas 1200 © © | Woodstock, and have given great satisfaction. 

pase : ; ‘ ‘ eA . New Board schools, at Basingstoke, are warmed and venti- 
ADAMS (accepted ) ; : ; ; ; ; Liss ato lated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates. The 
Gorter : gay : Oe 3 Maes > o | Manchester grates are being largely used by School Boards 


throughout the country. The Edinburgh School Board, who 
have used them for many years, are now fixing some fifty more 
- WwooLwicH. ; Manchester grates in their new schools in Regent Road, Davie 

For Constructing 350 feet run of Egg-shape Brick Sewer, and | Street, Torphichen Street, and St. Bernard’s Schools. 
850 feet run of 2 feet Stoneware Pipe Sewer, and Works 


in connection, Brook Hill Road. Mr. H. O. THOMAS, Tur PATENT GUM AND RuBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Woolwich. ducing their superior ‘«¢ Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
J. G. B. Marshall, Brighton . : . . £999 © ©} which, being HARD, Giossy, and DuRABLE, splendid results are ob- 
G. Ossenton, Erith : : ‘ . ‘ » 977 © O| tained; also their ‘‘ Adamanta ” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
Woodham & Fry, Lewishar ° ° . » 915 O O| tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . - ‘ : . 840 0 O| be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
LONERGAN Bros, Plumstead (accepted) . . 800 o oO! Street, London. 


(LIMITED). 
76 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 18, 1876. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection, 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


Wiii1am Wuitetry, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 


Hoses, Harr & Co., Limited. 
GenTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 
- the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 

The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 
proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
intense destructive force. 

“You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 
walls in the new buildings now in course of erection—I.am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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A LARGE clock has been fixed in Stambourne Church, Essex; 
by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 
It strikes the hours upon a large bell, shows the time upon a 
four feet dial, and is fitted with all the most recent improve- 
ments. The same makers have also just erected a large clock 
at Sydney Park, Gloucestershire, for Mr. Charles Bathurst. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS IN NEW YORK. 


THE following is the text of a Bill introduced in the New York 
Senate to secure the registration of plumbers and the 
supervision of plumbing and drainage in the city of New 
York :—On or before the first day of September, 1888, every 
master plumber carrying on his trade in the city of New York 
shall, under such rules and regulations as the Board of Health 
shall prescribe, register his name and address at the health 
department of said city within which such master plumber 
shall be conducting his business, and after the said date it 
shall not be lawful for any person to carry on the trade of 
plumbing in either of the said cities unless his name and 
address shall be registered as hereinbefore provided. Every 
such master plumber applying for registration shall be required 
to pass an examination as to his practical knowledge of plumb- 
ing and sanitary laws before a board of examiners consisting of 
three master plumbers, to serve without compensation, a sani- 
tary inspector, who shall be a practising physician, and a sani- 
tary engineer, to be appointed by the Board of Health of the 
city of New York, and no license shall be issued by the 
Department of Public Works of said city to any plumber not 
duly registered by the Board of Health of the city of New 
York, 

Any person violating any of the provisions of this act, or of 
the act hereby amended, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, upon conviction, the name of such person shall 
be struck from the registry of master plumbers made or kept 
under the provisions of this act. Any such person, however, 
within twenty days after the receipt by him of notice of the 
removal of his name from the registry of master plumbers kept 
in the city of New York, may apply to the said Board of 
Examiners for reinstatement, and, if upon a review of the facts 
resulting in the conviction of such person under the provisions 
of this section, the said Board of Examiners, by the concurrent 


vote of the members thereof present at any regular meeting of | 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Sunvuyine List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, PONDOM W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


AN 


AMERICAN WHITE 


ee a ; made in 

oroug 

dhvattse MARK. all colours 

Damp Walls = and 
and is . colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 


J 


FLOORING, 
MATCHBOARDS, 


THE 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors, 
9 FORNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEHORGH DAVENPORT, 
The Resident Personal Manager. 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


ATHERTON & 6O,, 
TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


Country Orders promptly executed. 
All Goods supplied direct from DOCKS, 
Telephone No. 1068. 


such examiners, shall certify that such person is entitled to rein- 
statement and to the restoration of his name to the said registry 
of master plumbers, then, and, in that case, the Board of Health: 
in charge of such registry may duly reinstate such person, and! 
restore his name to the roll of master plumbers. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SHIP CANAL, 


WE announced nearly a year since that the Birmingham Town 
Council had appointed a committee to inquire into the canal! 
scheme. An elaborate report has appeared, containing the- 
following conclusions and recommendations from the com- 
mittee :— 

With reference to the Severn scheme, the committee report 
that should the Birmingham and Worcester Canal be widened 
as proposed, so as to admit of the 200-ton boats reaching” 
Birmingham, it appears probable that London and Liverpool’ 
steamers would convey goods to Birmingham at very reason- 
able rates, but the time occupied in the coasting voyages would 
certainly be a serious deterrent. ‘The service of steamers and 
sailing vessels from the great ports of Cardiff and Swansea 
appears to be amply sufficient for the import trade. There is. 
no doubt that improved canal accommodation would very 
greatly reduce the cost of carriage for heavy goods to Birming- 
ham importers. But though the committee express their 
appreciation of the great public spirit shown by the Provisional’ 
Committee of the scheme, and while expressing their opinion 
that the scheme appears to be practicable, and would doubtless. 
be of great advantage to the district, at the same time they 
cannot conceal from themsélves that it does not appear to be 
of the same supreme importance to the trade of the town as 
the development of cheap canal communication with London. 

With reference to that scheme, the improved water-way 
will not be of nearly the same capacity as that towards the 
Severn, as it is only proposed at present to work it by means 
of “ cargo-carrying tugs, drawing three ordinary canal boats, 
and carrying altogether 120 tons of cargo, or a cargo-steamer 
carrying 140 tons.” In fact, it is altogether a more modest 
undertaking, and appears to be, according to the promoters, 
more economical in first cost than the Severn scheme. It is, 
however, most important that the improvements in the Londonr 
Canal should be extended to Wolverhampton, and, in view oft 
the present railway control, this part of the project appears to,, 


JOHN BOARD &CO., 


Manufacturers of the 


“SP Hite 


\ PORTLAND CEMENT. 


is guaranteed to pate. tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Lump and Ground). 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, Plaster of Paris, Roonasane Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, ~ 


. WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building, 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :—- 


DUNBALL, sear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD DUNBALL.” 


DAMPZCHURCHES AND DAMP BUILDINGS 


Of every description, arising from DAMP WALLS of POROUS 
RICK, STONE, &e., 


EFFECTUALLY CURED—Inexpensive & Durable. 


WOOD MOULDINGS, 


17 GRACECHURCH 
STREET, E.C., 


RENDERED ABSOLUTELY | 
IMPERVIOUS TO WEATHER. &C. § 


INVALUABLE AS A PRIMER, 


Especially for Plaster, Stone, and Iron, or for Distempering and 
Papering, or Preparing Artists’ Boards. 


Sole Makers:— SUTCLIFFE BROTHERS; 
BROOKSIDE WORKS, GODLEY, MANCHESTER. 


WOOD - BLOCK FLOORING 


(Mr. Wurrr’s SYSTEM), 
For Churches, Schools,. 
_ Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 


ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. BATH STONE 


ONSMER EAE eg & CO., Quarry Owners. 


—- Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port 
- Railway Station, for all varieties of of aay 
Selected specially to suit Architects’ 


Address—YOC KNEY & Co., Corsham Down Quarzy, Wilts. 


on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop - Brock FLOORING AND: 
STEAM JOINERY WORKS, 
Clapham Junction, S.W.. 


Specifications and Builders’ use. 
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be surrounded with difficulties. The Humber scheme, which 
has for the present been abandoned, would be exceedingly 
valuable to Birmingham, especially for imports of timber, 
grain, &c., and exports to the northern parts of the Continent, 
and it should be reasonably inexpensive to construct. After 
reviewing, however, the whole of the facts so far as ascertained, 
and remembering that there is at present no definite Liverpool 
scheme before them, the committee are of opinion that, should 
the Council think fit to proceed to any definite action, the 
London scheme should have its first attention. 

With regard to the financial arrangements for the realisation 
of the Severn and London schemes, the proposition is in both 
-cases that the Corporation bodies of the towns and districts 
interested in the canals should enter into a guarantee of the 
interest on the amount required. It is estimated that the 
extreme liability, in the case of the whole of the district joining 
‘the trust, will be provided for at the rate of 3¢. in the pound ; 
but it would probably amount to nearly 4d. in the pound or a 
total liability on the present assessment of about 29,5007. The 
Town Clerk was asked to report with reference to the legal 
powers of the Corporation to join in the formation of the sug- 
gested public trust. He reported that, in his opinion, the 
Corporation of Birmingham had at present no powers enabling 
them to join, or in any way subscribe to or guarantee such a 
trust. 

The following are the general conclusions of the com- 
mittee :— 

With reference to the general question of improved canal 
communication, and the bearing of the various schemes upon 
the interests of Birmingham, attention is called to the following 
important facts :—The iron of South Staffordshire pays a 
freight of 15s. to London, or ros. to Liverpool—the two prin- 
cipal ports of export—compared with the nominal freights from 
the Barrow district, from the Middlesbrough district, and from 
Glasgow to their respective ports. ‘The same remark applies 
to hardware, nails, and other heavy goods ; very large quanti- 
‘ties, formerly produced in the district, being now manufactured 
in South Wales, Glasgow, &c, on account of the high freights 
from the Midlands. ‘The replies, too, received from foreign 
shippers show that the manufacturers of France and Belgium 
enjoy great advantages over those of Great Britain as regards 
‘cost of transit to the seaboard. Careful calculations have 
shown that the wages paid in Birmingham alone amount to 
3,000,000/. annually, and it will, therefore, be obvious that, with 
the fierce competition now existing, itis a matter of vital im- 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


portance to the trade of the borough that it Shall not be 
hampered by high rates for transit. 

The committee desire to express their opinion :—1. That it 
is in the highest degree important that canal communication 
with the great ports of the country should be greatly improved, 
so as to provide for the transit of both imports and exports by 
water at very much lower rates than now prevail, and as a 
check to the excessive cost of railway carriage. 2. That while 
it is highly desirable that this improved communication should 
be created with London, Liverpool, Hull, and the Severn ports, 
yet the ports of London and Liverpool are of far greater im- 
portance to Birmingham traders than the Severn ports. 3. 
That the reasons assigned for the preference given to London 
and Liverpool are the constant and efficient service of steamers 
regularly leaving those ports. The regular steamers carrying 
general cargoes in connection with the Severn ports do not 
appear to serve exporters as well as those from London or 
Liverpool ; and the probable reduction in freights would not 
seem sufficient to divert the export trade from the last-named 
seaports. There also appears to be room for a much greater 
reduction in the rates to Liverpool and London than in those to 
the Severn ports, the present rates to the latter ports being low 
as compared with the former. 4. That, with regard to exports, 
in many cases the shorter time consumed by railway than by 
canal transit determines in favour of the former, and it must be 
remembered that a large proportion of the merchant-exports 
from Birmingham consists of mixed goods of comparatively light 
weight, on which the cost of carriage is not an exceedingly im- 
portant item. 5. That with regard to imports, time does not 
appear to be of the same importance, and (partly, perhaps, 
owing to this reason) a much larger proportion of imports is 


received vzé the Severn route. 

The committee desire to express, in the strongest manner, 
their opinion that the industries of the town and neighbourhood 
are very seriously affected by the high rates of carriage. 
Situated as Birmingham is, in the very centre of England, with 
no important seaport less than one hundred miles distant, it is 
obvious that all goods manufactured here for export are handi- 
capped to the amount of the excess of carriage from Birmingham 
to the seaboard, compared with that from other centres of pro- 
duction of iron and hardware to similar ports. The committee 
are of opinion that should the work be carried out by a private 
company, there seems no certainty that it might not be ulti- 
mately absorbed or controlled in the matter of rates, or other- 
wise by the railway interests. The plan, therefore, of carrying 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Bitts oF Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 

Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
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out the work by means of a public trust appears to the com- 
mittee most likely to insure and preserve the interests of the 
town, and secure the lowest possible rates to traders and 
consumers, and it is probable that with such a trust under 
the operation of a sinking fund, the capital account being 
ultimately extinguished, the canal might become almost free, 
such tolls only being levied as would be sufficient to provide 
for’ its maintenance. The committee, therefore, recommend 
that they be empowered to take such steps as may appear 
desirable to induce the Government either to insert clauses. in 
their Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, or to introduce a separate 
measure authorising the formation of canal trusts. 


EXPENDITURE IN DUBLIN, 


A LECTURE was delivered a few days ago in Dublin by Mr. 
Byrne, a Poor Law Guardian, upon the taxation of the city. 
He said that many causes for the unhealthiness of Dublin had 
been sought, but the real offender appeared to have been over- 
looked. About twenty years ago all the then scientists were 
of opinion that the great open main sewer of Dublin, the river 
Liffey, was the great culprit, and its character had as the chief 
offender been fully maintained. Nasal sensation was painfully 
demonstrative of this fact at low water, but it was at high water, 
and two hours before and two after—that was about eight hours 
out of every twenty-four—that the danger was to be most 
dreaded. At those times the flow of the city sewers was 
stopped by the rising tide, and the more solid and dense parts 
of the sewerage silted to the bottom of the sewer and generated 
sewer gas of the most deadly nature, which, rising, floated in a 
direction back through the sewers, seeking all higher points of 
escape, forcing its way up through the house drains and pipes, 
contaminating the atmosphere of dwellings, causing blood- 
poisoning, lowering the vitality of the inmates, and causing 
disease and premature death, and many persons, from the 
feeling of depressed vitality thus caused, resorted to the prac- 
tice of taking alcohol for the purpose of banishing the 
feeling of depression. This dangerous condition of the 
city could only be remedied by preventing the discharge 
of the sewage into the river, and by securing for the 
intercepting sewers an uninterrupted flow at the points 
of discharge into the sea at a safe distance. This was 
provided for by a plan towards which the Government granted 


an annual bounty of 16,000/. per annum, called a “‘ Government 
Bounty,” which sum together with the nominal sewer rate of 
fourpence: in the pound would have repaid the loan and 
interest to carry out the project, and without increase of the 
city taxation. That bounty was annually paid by the Govern- 
ment, and expended by the public bodies of the city for other 
purposes than intercepting sewers, and this fact might 
account for the reason that the Liffey nuisance was left out of 
consideration, and not. taken as an element responsible for the 
high death-rate, but that it was a potent cause in the death-rate 
nobody who had carefully and impartially considered the 
subject could have the slightest doubt. The Corporation also 
received for water sold about 24,o00/. per annum, and from 
houses and lands granted to the city by the Crown The 
improvement rate amounted to 109,830/. 8s. 1d. for the year 
1886. He could not deal at full length with this subject, but he 
might tell them in passing that the stone pavements which 
they saw extensively laid down in many of their streets cost 
from 13s. 3d. to 13s. 7d. per square yard, and that it had been 
paid for out of loans contracted for long terms of years, and 
repayable with interest by annual instalments secured on the 
city rates. The wood pavement cost the same amount per 
square foot, and was paid for in the same manner. 


THE HOUSING OF WORKING CLASSES (LONDON) BILL, 


Copies of the Bill to facilitate the better housing of the 
working classes in London, known as the “ Housing of Work- 
ing Classes (London) Bill,” and backed by Mr. Robert Reid, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Sir Walter Foster, and Mr. Lawson, have just 
been issued to members of Parliament. The Bill provides that 
until a representative authority shall be chosen, the duties of 
such representative authority are to be performed by seven com- 
missioners, of whom three shall be paid commissioners, 
appointed by the President of the Local Government Board, 
and four shall be unpaid and appointed by the said President, 
and such authority will be empowered to buy, sell, or hire land, 
to build, and to lay out land, to provide suitable dwellings 
inside or outside of the metropolitan area for use by the popu- 
lation engaged in the industry of such area, to provide baths, 
lodgings, washhouses, halls, or other structures required in 
their judgment for the use of such population, to provide open 
spaces in their judgment required, and to acquire any land that 
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ought to be acquired within the said area or five miles thereof, 
with a view to the expansion of the said population. All these 
conditions are, however, subject to the consent of the Local 
Government Board. Failing an agreement with the owner or 
owners, the amount of purchase money or compensation is to 
be ascertained by a judge of the county court if the total claims 
to be adjudicated on are under 1,000/., and by a judge of the 
High Court of Justice if they are over 1,000/., and the judge 
may in any case call in an assessor. The clauses of the Bill 
set out at length the forms of procedure to be adopted in all 
cases where land or houses are required, and due provision is 
allowed for compensation in case of business being affected by 
any changes that may be adopted, and all costs incidental to 
the compulsory acquisition are to be at the discretion of the 
judge. It is also sought to obtain certain borrowing powers for 
terms not exceeding forty-nine years, at a rate of interest of not 
less than 3 per cent. per annum, all loans requiring the sanction 
of the Commissioners of the Treasury. 


BARCELONA EXHIBITION, 


THE Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has communicated 
to the Society of Arts a despatch from Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Madrid reporting on the present state of the intended 
Exhibition at Barcelona, in which Sir Francis Clare Ford refers 
to the condition of the Exhibition, and the rapid progress which 
is being made in the improvement of the city of Barcelona by 
the erection around the Exhibition of many fine buildings. 
Gardens are being laid out where before were unseemly pieces 
of waste ground. An aquarium is to be built on the sands, and 
commodious bathing-houses and tents are to be erected ; one 
of these is to be arranged for the especial use of the Queen- 
Regent. It is stated that there will be over 30,000 exhibitors, 
of whom only eighty are English; 3,500 square yards are 
assigned to the Barcelona province alone, of which 3,000 have 
already been secured. The first batch of goods for the Exhibi- 
tion has arrived from Germany and Austria; and great efforts 
are being made to insure the success of the French portion of 
the Exhibition. In the agricultural pavilion a space of 800 
square yards has been assigned for French agricultural pro- 
ducts. The ambassador expresses the opinion that the date for 
the opening of the Exhibition will have to be postponed, as it 
cannot be ready much before the first week in May. 


OAK PANELLINGS 


_ in the decade. 


TR NATIONAL PURE WATER 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, Limited, issue of 


EDINBURGH DEAN OF GUILD COURT, 


Av the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court on the 15th inst., a 
petitioner appeared in connection with a report by the Burgh 
Engineer regarding a house in Henderson Row, of which Mr. 
Cooper, among other things, complained that the walls were 
bulging out, and also that the flooring had been laid down 
before plastering, and before the deafening was dry. Sir James 
Gowans said they were determined to puta stop to people going 
into damp houses, or to allow builders to leave an opening for 
dry rot. They might as well put people into a damp bed as 
into a damp house. A number of people had been put into 
damp houses in Edinburgh, with the result that they had got 
their death from illness. Mr. Cooper had instructions that no 
house was to be occupied until after thorough inspection and 
certification. He was entitled to withhold that certificate, and 
people letting their houses without it were liable to a fine of 
52, and 2/. a day for each day the house was occupied. The 
Dean of Guild warned builders that the court were determined 
to enforce the penalty. Before the house would be certified 
they must have a thorough inspection, and the case was mean- 
time continued. Another case was reported of a house having 
been let without a certificate in Dalry, and it was continued 
until the matter was brought up by the Fiscal in a formal way. 


PROGRESS OF BOOTLE- 


As the population of Bootle is still rapidly increasing the Cor- 
poration instructed the police to take a census of the borough. 
A house-to-house visitation was instituted, and the work has 
just been completed. From the returns it appears that the 
borough, which includes the docks, has a population of 44,991. 
Apart from the docks the actual number of residents is 43,338. 
Of the latter number 21,647 are males and 21,691 females. 
There are 2,623 children about three years of age ; 8,040 from 
three to thirteen ; and 787 thirteen and under fourteen. Since 
Bootle was incorporated in December, 1868, the population has 
increased by leaps and bounds. At the time the charter was 
granted there was only an estimated population of 15,000. At 
the census of 1871 the number of inhabitants was found to be 
16,185, while in 1881 it was 26,716, being an increase of 10,631 
A period of exceptional prosperity occurred in 
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the borough between 1877 and 1881. During those five years 
2,322 new dwelling-houses, 97 new shops, and 87 new works 
and other business premises were erected, making a total alto- 
gether of 2,506 new buildings. The rateable value of property 
has increased from 108,501/. in 1877 to 143,7042, in 1881. By 
direction of the Council a census was taken in 1883, and it was 
ascertained that Bootle then possessed 40,147 inhabitants, 
Again, in 1884, a local census was taken, and proved an increase 
in one year of 3,086 inhabitants, making the actual population 
43,233. The gross estimated rental of the borough at present 
is 492,050/., and the gross rateable value 406,173. There are 
on the burgess roll 5,140 electors. 


CITY STREET PAVING, 


AT the meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers on Tuesday, 
Mr. H. H. Bridgman, F.R.1.B.A., chairman of the Streets 
Committee, brought up a report of the committee relative to 
the engineer’s reports on paving works for the year, recom- 
mending that the carriageways should be paved with dressed 
stone from the stoneyard, at an estimated cost of 1782, of 
Little College Street, Upper Thames Street, Bush Lane, 
Ellison Street, Harp Lane. That the Carriageways should be 
paved with asphalte, at an estimated cost of about 9,880/. of 
Redcross Street, Fore Street Avenue, Old Broad Street, 
Gracechurch Street, Finsbury Pavement, Moorgate, Moorgate 
Street (part), Lombard Street. That the Catriageway of the 
Blackfriars Bridge approach be paved with wood, at an 
estimated cost of about 1,750. That the contracts with the 
Val de Travers Asphalte Company, for maintaining portions of 
the carriage-ways of the undermentioned streets, be extended 
until the expiration of their contracts for other portions of the 
sane streets at the present rates, viz, Wood Street, till October, 
1890 ; Throgmorton Street, January, 1891; Old Bailey, June, 
1891; Milk Street, December, 1895. That the contracts 
with the Improved Wood Pavement Company for maintaining 
portions of the Carriageways of King William Street and 
Gracechurch Street be extended to fifteen years from now, at 
an advance of 3¢. per yard per annum beyond the present 
price. That the footways of the undermentioned places be 
relaid with dressed York stone and kerb from the yard, at an 
estimated cost of about 353¢., viz, Cock Lane, Giltspur Street, 
Church Entry, Carter Lane, Westmoreland Buildings, Alders.- 
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gate Street, Peter’s Hill, Little College Street, Upper Thames 
Street, London Wall (north side), Blomfield Street to Broad 
Street, Wood Street from Gresham Street to Silver Street, 
Mansell Street. That the footways of Honey Lane Market be 
laid with new stone, at an estimated cost of about 2434. That 
the contracts with the Val de Travers Asphalte Company for 
maintaining the footways of the undermentioned places be 
extended for a further period of five years, at 
charge, viz., Duke Street now Little Britain, Hart 
Street, Crutchedfriars. That the contract with the Val de 
Travers Asphalte Company for maintaining the footways of the 
Poultry on the north side from Chapel Place to Old Jewry, and 
on the south side from Bucklersbury to Queen Victoria Street, 
be extended at the present price till March, 1899, when the 
contract for the remainder of the street expires. That the 
contract with the Limmer Asphalte Company for maintaining 
the footways of Redcross Street be extended for a further 
period of five years at the present rate of charge. That the 
footways of the undermentioned streets be paved with asphalte 
at an estimated cost of about 8502., viz, Wormwood Street, _ 
New Bridge Street, Prince’s Street, Old Jewry. The report 
was agreed to, with the exception of Wood Street, which was 
ordered to be paved with asphalte. 


————————————— aS 


THE SCOTCH LAW OF AGENCY. 


AN action has just been concluded in the High Court of Scot- 
land in which the complainers were Messrs. W. & R. Leggott, 
brassfounders, Silens Works, Bradford. It appears that 
Messrs. Leggott are the manufacturers of fanlight and skylight 
adjustments, which are known by their name and their regis- 
tered trade-mark “ Silens,” and which are also duly patented by 
them. For the sale of these adjustments the complainers for- 
merly employed the respondents in the action, Messrs. Baird, 
Thompson & Co., of Glasgow, as their agents in Scotland, 
but the agency was determined some months ago. Notwith- 
standing, however, the determination of their agency, it was 
alleged that the respondents continued to represent themselves 
as agents, and obtained orders for the complainers’ goods, and 
then supplied other goods manufactured by themselves ; and 
that they also issued circulars and catalogues bearing the com- 
plainers’ name and trade-mark, and engravings of the com- 
plainers’ goods, which they falsely represented they were able 
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to supply. The present action was accordingly brought to " expert was called to the house of Count Zichy, where a wet spot 
interdict the respondents from a further continuance of such | showed itself under a bath-room. This bath was precisely 
representations. The respondents filed a minute consenting to similar in construction to the leaky one of the year before, but 
an interdict, but denying that false or fraudulent representa- had been in place for a much longer period, so the corre- 
tions had actually been made. With this the complainers spondent and his assistants tore it to pieces with confidence, 
would not acquiesce, and the respondents were thereupon com- | sure of finding the lead corroded by the cement. To their 
pelled to withdraw their denial. The case then came on surprise, after the tiles were removed, the lead proved to be in 
before the Lord Ordinary (Lord Trayner) in Edinburgh, when | perfect condition. No trace whatever ‘of corrosion could be 
Mr. Orr (instructed by Messrs. Beldon & Ackroyd, of Bradford) discovered, and the leak was soon afterwards found in a waste- 
appeared for the complainers, and Mr. Thompson (instructed | pipe. As there was no apparent difference In the circumstances, 
by Mr. Russell, of Glasgow) for the respondents. After hearing | the immunity of the Zichy tub from corrosion was quite as 
counsel the Lord Ordinary granted interdict and suspension inexplicable as the perforation of the Karolyi one, and the 
against the respondents in the terms of the complainers’ correspondent did not try to account for it. However, these 


prayer, with costs. 


to collect specimens of lead-pipe which had been buried in 
mortar or cement. Out of a large number of these many were 
found as perfect as when newly s 

EFFECT OF LIME ON LEAD. corroded in greater or less degree. With only these facts as 
A CORRESPONDENT sends to the Ocsterreichisch-ungarischen | a basis, it would hardly be possib r 
Eisenzeitung some of his observations about the action of | regard to the matter, but the writer of the letter very sensibly 
cement upon lead, which are new to us. Every one knows, | suggests that some one with more time than himself might 
says the American Architect, that bits of plaster falling from a with advantage collect samples of lead from different manu- 
ceiling into a lead-lined cistern or tank will often perforate the | facturers, and of different bran 
lead in a few weeks, and experiments carried on in Germany | test the mutual action of the various sorts, 
have demonstrated that under certain circumstances there is a | mankind. 


strong chemical action between lime or cement and lead, but ———— 

just what the circumstances are under which the action takes ; j 

place no one seems to know. The correspondent does not EasteR Ho.ipays.—For Easter_ cheap tickets will be 
tern Railway Company, via the “ Har- 


know any more than other people, but his experience seems to issued by the Great Eas LY; E 
show conclusively that certain qualities of lead are affected, | wich route,” enabling holiday-makers to visit the Belgian 
while others are not. His first observation was made in 1880, | Ardennes, Holland, and the Rhine. Passengers leaving London 
when he was summoned to look for the cause of a leak in the | and the North on Wednesday or Thursday can reach the 
ceiling of a room in the house of Count Karolyi, in Budapest. | Ardennes early the next afternoon, and return on Monday, 
Over the room was a bath, made in a manner which is, we | arriving in London and the North on Tuesday. The Great 
hope, peculiar to the Danube provinces, by building a brick | Eastern Railway Company have arranged, in conjunction with 
enclosure in cement, plastering it inside with cement-mortar, | the General Steam Navigation Company, a special excursion 
and then casing over the outside with marble and lining the | to Hamburg, at single fares for the return journey. Passengers 
inside with heavy sheet-lead, over which was put a thick coat will leave Liverpool Street Station at 8 P.M. on Thursday, 20th 
of cement, in which were set tiles, to form the visible interior | inst., and Parkeston Quay at 10 P.M., by one of the General 
lining of the tub, On pulling away the marble, and breaking | Steam Navigation Company’s passenger steamers, arriving in 
out the tiles, the lead-lining was found to be very badly corroded | Hamburg on Saturday morning, and return from Hamburg 
on both sides. On one side it was eaten through, so that the | on Sunday evening, being due in London on Tuesday morning. 
water escaped and soaked into the masonry beneath ; and on | After Easter the General Steam Navigation Company’s boats 
the other, although not perforated, the metal had become con- | will run from Harwich (Parkeston Quay) to Hamburg every 


verted into a brittle, powdery substance. A year later the same | Wednesday and Saturday. 
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THE WEEK. 


CARICATURE is so much in esteem among Parisians it is 
surprising that in this age of exhibitions one has not been 
devoted to that branch of art. However, reparation is about 
to be made. On April 19 an exhibition of the works of 
French caricaturists of the nineteenth century will be 
opened in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. It will hardly be 
objected that the place is unsuitable. At a time when high 
art prevailed French students were advised to keep small 
sketch-books in their pockets for the purpose of making 
notes of faces and expressions, and in order that they might 
better remember what they observed the use of caricature 
was recommended, on the understanding that all their 
attempts in that way should be kept secret. But the 
students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts are aware that many 
of the greatest artists were occasionally disposed to employ 
themselves with caricatures as an amusement and an 
exercise. LEONARDO DA VINCI advocated the advantages 
of caricature as part of a painter’s study, and he practised 
what he taught. But the public will go to the exhibition 
without any thought of education, and they will certainly 
find much to amuse them. Caricature is transient, and 
they must expect to see many things which are obscure. 
Daumier and Gavarni will be exalted beyond their 
anticipations. A fine collection of the distorted portraits 
of celebrities of the day by EucENE Grraup has been lent, 
and will form one of the chief attractions. But if the 
exhibition is to be a success it will be necessary to have a 
catalogue that will be more than a register of titles. Some 
of the sketches will appear as puzzling as the personalities 
in the Greek comedies unless a clue is forthcoming. The 
money obtained from the visitors is to be handed over to 
the Society that succours the families of French sailors 
who have been lost at sea. 


Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works on 
Wednesday the chairman expressed the regret of the Board 
on hearing of the death of Mr. JoHN Grant, the assistant 
engineer to the Board. Mr. Grant was in his sixty-eighth 
year, and from 18: e was in the service of the Board. 
His name is universaily know: from the elaborate experi- 
ments on the strength of Portland cement which he con- 
ducted, and which led to a great improvement in the quality 
of that material. Mr. Grant died suddenly on Saturday 
evening. 


THE status of professional assessors in competitions has 
yet to be defined in the English law courts. But a decision 
just given in the Glasgow Sheriff Court settles one im- 
portar’ p ‘nt, viz., that the assessor's selection is not bind- 
ing Ju those who appointed him, and may be set aside. 
The circumstances were.as follows. The congregation of 
Strathbungo Established Church, having resolved to erect a 
more suitable church, the building committee, in January 
1886, issued instructions to architects limiting the price of 
the church to 5,500/., and stating that they had appointed 
Mr. Joun Honeyman, architect, “as professional assessor, 
to advise them on the relative merits of the designs, and 
they will be guided in their selection by his report.” 
Among the architects who sent in designs were Mr. 
James Rircuie and Messrs. M‘Kissack and Roway, 
Mr. M‘Kissack being a member of the congregation. A 
surveyor was appointed to assist the assessor, and after 
examining the plans with him, Mr. HoNryMaNn recom- 
mended for adoption design. No. 3, which was by 
Mr. Rircuiez. At the same time he stated that the 
merits of several of the designs were so_ nearly 
balanced, the decision gave him much anxious thought. 
The design No. 6, by Messrs. M‘Kissack and Rowan, 
was also signalised. Afterwards the committee and Mr. 
HoNnEYMAN went over the plans, and the committee dis- 
covered from him that (1) No. 6 was the more artistic 
plan of the two ; (2) that the general arrangements of both 
-plans were equally good ; (3) that each gave the full accom- 
modation for the church, though No. 6’ only barely ; (4) 
that while No. 3 gave the full hall accommodation and 
‘space about the platform, No.6 was crowded at the plat- 


form, and the required number of seats for the hall could 
only be got by limiting their space; (5) that all these 
apparent defects in No. 6 were simply caused by its author 
not having taken the full benefit of the space to which he 
was really entitled, but having considered himself to 1nd to 
jam his churchandhallinto a narrow compass, so that if he had 
the actual space given to him, all the objections to accom- 
modation would disappear. The building committee there- 
upon selected the design of Messrs. M‘Kissack and Rowan, 
and got them to alter it to suit the space, giving ease and com- 
fort to what was formerly crowded, without altering the design 
to any material extent. Mr. Rircuie did not acknowledge 
the justice of the selection, and accordingly brought an 
action against the building committee, claiming 275/. 
damages on the ground that they had violated the condi- 
tions contained in their instructions to architects, and the 
agreement of parties in rejecting his design and refusing 
to appoint him the architect. He contended that the 
announcement of the selection being guided by the 
assessor’s report was tantamount to saying that the power to 
make the selection was entrusted to Mr. HonryMan, and 
that the committee were bound to approve of his choice. 
The Sheriff, on the other hand, affirms that the building 
committee retained the selection in their own hands, and, 
although they were to be guided by the assessor’s report, 
his lordship considers they were to act upon the views 
of the assessor rather than on the suggestion to which Mr. 
HoNEYMAN considered the views should lead. Mr. RITCHIE 
accordingly loses his action, and is mulcted with costs, 
which, we hope, the committee will not exact. The 
meaning of the decision is, that so long as it is not 
announced that the assessor’s selection is to be final and 
binding, his report can be disregarded. 


A pIscovery in the strong room of the Edinburgh 
Municipal Buildings will enable the Town Council to give a 
new element of attraction to the archeological section of 
the Glasgow Exhibition. Ina-~~ 2ll ebony box were two 
interesting documents, and one «as the reply of King 
James VII. to an address from the Council in 1685. 
This will have an interest for Scotsmen, and it shows that, in 
spite of the Union, an effort was made to keep up the line 
of kings. A companion document was a letter from 
WituaM IIL, who was content with being an English 
monarch, As there is some romance still in the North, the 
letter of the unlucky James will be sure to be sought in 
preference to the painting of Old Edinburgh by Davip 
Roserts, R.A., which the Corporation are also lending. 


Tue difficulties attending the project for the recon- 
struction of the Opéra Comique, in Paris, are not yet sur- 
mounted. The Government and the Budget Commission are 
at variance in the affair. According to the latter body, the 
new theatre should be isolated, and have its principal 
facade on the boulevard. The Council of Ministers are 
aghast at the contemplated outlay which would be requisite 
if property on the boulevard must be purchased, and desire 
to keep the new building to the site of the theatre that was 
destroyed. It is hard to say which side will prevail. 
Meanwhile the shopkeepers of the district are complaining 
that the non-existence of the Opéra Comique is bringing 
them to ruin, and they have petitioned the Government to 
do something for them. 


THE embankment roadway near the boat-houses of the 
rowing clubs at Putney, which was opened on Tuesday, is 
asample of a kind of work that is much needed at the 
riverside. ‘The part of the towing-path which it replaces 
used to be flooded whenever there were high tides, causing 
much inconvenience to the public. The new embankment 
is at a sufficient height above high water, and is protected 
by a light iron railing. There is no ornamental work about 
it, yet it has cost 5,700/., which is a good deal for so short 
alength. Out of that sum 3,550/. will have to be paid by 
the parish of Putney, the remainder will be contributed by 
the Conservators of the Thames and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Both above and below Putney Bridge 
much work of the same kind could be executed with 
advantage to the metropolis, but the banks of the Thames 
are supposed to be a region which suburban bodies can 
neglect without being reprehended. 
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JAPANESE HOUSES.* 


NE of the queries which Bishop BERKELEY asked of 
himself and his contemporaries was how long 
islanders like his countrymen in Ireland could exist if they 
were enclosed by a brazen wall of an insurmountable height. 
If the philosopher had not believed that he was to follow 
the course of empire and travel westwards, if he had selected 
Japan as the scene of the missionary enterprise for which 
he was ready to sacrifice so much, he must have discovered 
that the eastern islands afforded an answer to his question. 
As far back as history reaches, Japan could hardly be more 
isolated if an adamantine wall surrounded theempire. Yet 
the people never ceased to be civilised. They possessed 
laws, literature, and art of their own, and we doubt whether 
they would have stood higher if, instead of being self-reliant, 
they delivered themselves to foreign guides, or waited for 
foreiyn materials. In Great Britain it is difficult to under- 
stand how a people surrounded by the sea like the Japanese 
could have remained faithful to native ideas; just as the 
Japanese are puzzled to discover why we should be so ready 
to patronise their productions—some being of a very inferior 
class—as if we were without artists, and preferred importa- 
tion to creation. 

It is, therefore, difficult for any one in the West of 
Europe, and especially in England, to be impartial in 
judging Japanese work, for it is free from that foreign 
element which we have been taught to believe is indispens- 
able in art. This is especially true in architecture. The 
Japanese builders adhered to forms which can be carried 
out with their own materials ; they have recognised the 
necessity of planning a house to suit the convenience of the 
occupants, and, like the Greeks when building temples, 
have been contented with an adherence to what was tradi- 
tional. They never attempted to erect imitations of 
Egyptian pyramids, or Indian rock temples in bamboo, nor 
can we discover that the Dutch traders were able to per- 
suade them of the beauty of thatch when it assumed the 
forms of Flemish gables, or of the advantage of high 
steeples in a district where earthquakes were common. 
The sense of fitness was strong with the native carpenters 
and roofers, and as they went about their work without any 
thought of Western critics, they must expect to be occa- 
sionally misunderstood. 

It was, we suppose, a recognition of the difficulty of 
applying to Japanese houses the zsthetic laws which are 
accepted in Europe and America, that compelled Mr. Morsr 
to defend the practice of an occasional glance at foreign 
ways through rose-coloured spectacles, and to adopt the 
words of a native professor, when he said, “ It is not enough 
to approach these delicate children of the spirit with 
the eye of mere curiosity, or the cold rigid standard of an 
alien school ; one’s heart must be large enough to learn to 
love as the Japanese artist loves, before the veil can be lifted 
to the full splendour of their hidden beauties,” Although 
an American, Mr. Morse has tried to put himself in the 
place of a Japanese, and he describes the homes of the 
people as they would appear to an observer who sought 
to discover the reason for whatever is peculiar, rather than 
to a critic who sought opportunities to find fault in order 
that his readers might be flattered. 

The first obstacle to the composition of a work on 
Japanese houses by a foreigner arises from the difficulty of 
discovering native treatises on the subject. Mr. Morsr 
believes there may be books of the kind, but he failed to 
secure one. Japanese friends gave him plans of their 
houses, but there were no elevations or details of the exteriors. 
Hence he concludes that for ordinary houses all that is 
necessary 1s “to detail in plan the number and size of the 
rooms, leaving the rest of the structure to be completed in 
any way by the carpenter so long as he contrived to keep 
oy Spi ee Is so largely used that the carpenters 
hie BGRe wate es Mr. Morse does not hesitate 
He sot ge ar above his countrymen who follow 

same trade, both in ingenuity and dexterity. He com- 
Rages alpen tool chests of the Americans with the 

Pp € tools used by the Japanese, and his conviction 
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is “that civilisation and modern appliances count as nothing 
unless accompanied with a moiety of brains and some little 
taste and wit.” The Japanese carpenters are not much 
better provided than the craftsmen of the Homeric days, as 
they are without the bench, vice, level, bit-stock. Their 
plane is sometimes 5 or 6 feet in length, and the board is 
drawn across it. In sawing, the wood is held by the foot, 
and both hands are used with the saw, which has a long, 
straight handle. The adze is clumsy, and resembles a 
hockey-stock ; and, according to Mr. Morsk, “it is a 
startling sight to a nervous man to see a carpenter standing 
on a stack of timber, hacking away in a furious manner with 
this crooked-handled instrument having an edge as sharp as 
a razor, and taking off great chips of wood within an inch of 
his own naked toes.” But accidents are extremely rare. It 
deserves also to be noted that the tools which they use with 
so much dexterity are made by the carpenters. 

In commencing the erection of a house there is never 
much trouble with the foundations. It is considered that a 
structure is sufficiently stable when each of the timber 
uprights is supported on a stone which is not dressed, and 
is rammed into the soil by a wooden maul. In the 
Emperor’s garden Mr. Morse saw a two-storey house having 
the uprights fitted into beach-worn stones, which projected 
ten or more inches above the ground. ‘The timbers used 
in staging are never nailed or bolted together. The 
Japanese believe that in fastening of that kind an element of 
weakness is introduced through the nail-holes. The pieces 
are simply united by means of ropes; but, as the people are 
dexterous in binding and tying, scaffold accidents are 
unknown. 

Mr. Morse admits that the appearance of the houses 
is disappointing to strangers. The outside, with its un- 
painted timber and projecting cage-like windows, square 
doors, and absence of chimneys, is more suggestive of a 
rabbit-hutch than of a dwelling for a family, who may be 
wealthy and endowed with good taste. The interior is also 
bare of furniture, and the paper screens would give an air 
of flimsiness to more solid construction. Mr. MorsE sums 
up the differences between the Japanese houses and those in 
America in the following words :— 


One of the chief points of difference in a Japanese house, as com- 
pared with ours, lies in the treatment of partitions and outside walls, 
In our houses these are solid and permanent; and, when the frame is 
built, the partitions form part of the framework. In the Japanese 
house, on the contrary, there are two or more sides that have no per- 
manent walls. Within, also, there are but few partitions which have 
similar stability ; in their stead are slight sliding screens which run in 
appropriate grooves on the floor and overhead. These grooves mark 
the limit ofeach room. The screens may be opened by sliding them 
back, or they may be entirely removed, thus throwing a number of 
rooms into one great apartment. In the same way the whole side of a 
house may be flung open to sunlight and air. For communication 
between the rooms swinging doors are not necessary. As a substitute 
for windows, the outside screens or sojz are covered with white 
paper, allowing the light to be diffused through the house. Where 
external walls appear they are of wood unpainted, or painted black ; 
and if of plaster, white or dark slate coloured. In certain classes of 
buildings the outside walls, to a height of several feet from the ground, 
and sometimes even the entire wall, may be tiled, the interspaces 
being pointed with white plaster. The roof may be either lightly 
shingled, heavily tiled or thickly thatched. It has a moderate pitch, 
and as a general thing the slope is not so steep as in our roofs. 
Nearly all the houses have a verandah, which is protected by the 
widely-overhanging eaves of the roof, or by a light supplementary roof 
projecting from beneath the eaves. 


Houses so constructed would have little chance of 
escape if a fire arose, but the Japanese have not the 
English admiration for immense fires, and the fireplaces 
are so formed as to minimise risks. A fire-engine is to be 
found in the larger houses, but nobody is ambitious to 
employ it, “for,” says Mr. Morse, ‘“‘ when they are wanted 
it is found that the square cylinders are so warped and 
cracked by the hot summers, that when they are brought 
into action their chief accomplishment consists in squirting 
water through numerous crevices upon the men who are 
frantically endeavouring to make’ these engines do their 
work properly.” The firemen have also a habit of turning 
the water not upon the flames but on the men who are 
tearing down the house. For the safety of valuables kura 
or fireproof repositories are found as an accompaniment of 
the better class of houses. Fires are among the dangers 
which are always impending in Japanese towns, and when it 
breaks out destruction is inevitable, and will continue so until 
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there is a revolution in the use of materials. But, however 
desirable, it is not plain how one can arise unless wealth 
becomes more abundant among the people. Earthquakes 
are also supposed to be inevitable, and whenever they occur 
timber houses are found to suffer less than more substantial 
structures, 


(Zo be continued.) 


HYDRAULICS FOR ARCHITECTS. 


6G andes following is an abstract of the lecture delivered at the 
. last meeting of the Architectural Association :— . 

Professor Unwin commenced by saying that an apology 
was due to the Society when an engineer ventured to address 
architects on a subject coming within the range of their pro- 
fessional experience. But it was difficult, when asked, to refuse 
to come forward; and perhaps in the subject chosen there 
might be found some points where an engineer’s experience 
_ was instructive to architects. In river works, canal works, and 
large schemes for town supply, an engineer had to deal with 
water on a large scale. The study of hydraulics was of less 
importance to architects, but it had its importance to them. In 
a letter in one of the architectural papers the question had been 
asked to what level in a house would water rise if brought from 
a spring through a I-inch pipe a distance of a mile? The 
questioner appeared not to know that to give any answer to his 
question the quantity of water to be delivered must be known. 
The letter suggested that perhaps for the purposes of the archi- 
tect a discussion of the conditions under which water flowed in 
pipes and drains might not be uninteresting. It would not be 
desirable to attempt to give, in a short lecture, cut and dried 
rules for special cases. It would be more interesting and more 
useful to examine the phenomena of flow, and to indicate the 
mechanical principles involved. In practice, one was more 
often guided and more often kept from blundering by clear 
ideas than by formule and rules. When one had clear ideas, a 
good notion of the relative importance of different causes, an 
instinct as to what was to be provided for or provided against, 
then the necessary particular rules could easily be found. 

Hydrostatic Pressure.—The pressure per unit of area at a 
depth % on a horizontal surface is given by the relation J=G/ 
where G=62'4 for pound and foot units. Now from the 
mobility of the particles of water the pressure in every direc- 
tion at a point in the fluid is the same, so that having got the 
pressure on a horizontal surface we have also the pressure on 
any surface at that depth. The hydrostatic pressure had to be 
contended with in many cases—at the back of a retaining wall, 
for instance, or under a concrete foundation. Where it was 
possible the danger of hydrostatic pressure in such cases was 
avoided by putting drains through a retaining wall or round the 
area of a sunk foundation. 

The Term “ Head.”—The old millwrights who put up water- 
wheels to drive mills said there was “a good head” of water 
if there was a good fall on which to build the wheel. They 
meant by “head” the capability of doing work by acting on 
the water-wheel. A pound of water in falling % feet would do 
/ foot-pounds of work, so that head may be taken to mean 
primarily the capacity of doing work of a pound of water in 
virtue of its elevation. But we may take the water down to a 
lower level in a pipe and then the water is under pressure and 
can do work in virtue of its pressure. A pound of water at a 
pressure / will do Z G foot-pounds of work, so that  G is the 
pressure head equivalent to the elevation head / to which the 
pressure Z corresponds. Then at the lower level the water may 
be allowed to escape in a jet and acquire energy of motion. If 
its velocity is v, each pound will do v*2g foot-pounds of work 
in virtue of its energy of motion, so that v?2g is the head 
expressed in terms of the velocity equivalent to an elevation 
head # when v is the velocity of a jet corresponding to 2. 
Now these three forms of head are convertible in all propor- 
tions, so that when a stream has elevation pressure and velocity 
it has a total head— 


and as the stream varies in elevation, pressure, or velocity, each 
member of the total head alters ; always, however, so that, if no 
head is dissipated or destroyed, the sum remains constant. 

L.quation of Continuity.—If a bounded space is filled with 
water, then if a cubic foot enters at one end a cubic foot must 
flow out at the other. It follows that in any bounded stream 
the velocities are inversely proportional to the cross sections 
ofthe stream. This relation is quite independent of the resist- 
ances of the stream. 


flow in a Horizontal Pipe of varying Section.—Here the 
velocities vary necessarily inversely as the cross section. Where 
the section is large the velocity is small, and wice versd. But 
apart from a very small loss in friction, the sum of the pressure- 


head and velocity-head are constant. Hence where the section 
enlarges and the velocity decreases the pressure must increase, 
and vice versd. This is contrary to a popular impression that 
where the particles of water crowd together to get througha 
narrow space the pressure increases, and where the space 
widens and the particles are less crowded the pressure dimi- 
nishes. In fact, it is seen that the reverse is the case. 

Stmplest Conception of the Mode of Motion of Water.—We 
may imagine water slide in layers like a pack of cards, or per- 
haps more simply still like a bundle of rods sliding side by 
side. Hydraulicians early formed such a conception of the way 
in which water moves, and called it laminar motion, or stream- 
line motion. Such motion actually occurs ; and in other cases, 
where the real motion is more complex, the more com- 
plex motion is superposed on what is very similar to a laminar 
or stream-line motion. Ifthe velocities are taken by a current- 
meter at different depths in a river and plotted, we get a curve 
called the vertical velocity curve. Such a curve shows a 
greater motion at the top and a less motion at the bed, just as 
as if the top layers were sliding forward faster than the lower 
layers. Ina general sense this actually is the motion of the 
river, only it is the motion which is the average of a great 
number of more irregular motions which the meter does not 
individually record. 


“4 Perfect Fluid.’—There is not much resistance to the 
motion of the layers of water on each other. The small resist- 
ance there is is termed the viscosity of the fluid. Now the 
mathematician, seeing the viscous resistance was very small, 
was tempted to disregard it altogether. He invented what he 
termed “a perfect fluid,” in which there was no viscosity or 
resistance to sliding, and for certain purposes the study of 
the action of “a perfect fluid” is useful. But it is necessary to 
take care, because the mathematician has been led to some con- 
clusions very wide of ordinary experience. For instance, suppose 
a ship floating * in a perfect fluid, and that as it moves the 
fluid flows round it with perfect stream-line motion. Then it 
can be shown that the ship would move without resistance. 
But this is contrary to all experience. Ships take some 
hundreds, in some cases some thousands, of horse-power to 
propel them, and millions of tons of coal are annually burnt in 
overcoming the resistance to their passage through the water. 
An error must have crept into the assumption leading to the 
conclusion that the resistance would be nil. The error must 
be either in neglecting viscosity, or in assuming simple stream- 
line motion. Try, first, if the error is in neglecting the 
viscosity. Experiment shows that the resistance of the layers 
of a viscous fluid to sliding is proportional to the velocity. 
Many years ago, Poisseuille made experiments on flow through 
very small tubes. In that case, the velocity varied directly as 
the head. With a doubled head the velocity doubled, and so 
on. But this is not the case with the ship or with the flow of 
water in pipes in ordinary cases. The resistance in such cases 
-ncreases much faster than the velocity. Further, if we apply 
1Poisseuille’s results on small pipes to calculate the velocity in 
ordinary pipes, or in river channels, we get velocities enormously 
greater than those practically found to exist. For some reason 
or other the resistance in ordinary cases is enormously greater 
than in Poisseuille’s small pipes, and we do not get rid of the 
paradox about the ship by merely taking account of the 
viscosity. Hence it is another assumption which must have 
been erroneous. In ordinary cases the motion cannot be 
simple stream-line motion. If we stand by a river, especially 
a river flowing somewhat rapidly, we see that though the 
general average motion is parallel to the thread of the stream, 
the actual motion is much more complex. The whole surface 
is broken by eddying motions. To produce such eddies work 
must have been expended or resistance created. Now, each 
eddy in formation absorbs an amount of work proportional to 
the square of its velocity. If we suppose the velocity of the 
eddies proportional to the velocity of the stream, and the 
number of them proportional to the quantity of water passing, 
then the whole work absorbed is proportional to the cube of the 
velocity of the stream. This is equivalent to a resistance 
acting on each pound of water proportional to the square of its 
velocity—a result which agrees quite closely with ordinary 
experience as to the frictional resistance of water. Professor 
Osborne Reynolds first showed how the simple stream-line 
motion in a pipe which exists with very low velocities becomes 
violent eddying motion at higher velocities.+ 

Froudés E-xperiments.—Froude experimented on boards 
towed in still water, and his results are chiefly interesting to us 
as showing that the frictional resistance at ordinary velocities 
in ordinary pipes is proportional to the area of the surface and 


* Strictly, to avoid the condition of surface wave action, we must 
suppose the ship submerged like a Nordenfelt boat, 

+ An experiment was shown at the Architectural Association 
meeting exhibiting flow througha glass tube. At low velocities regular 
stream-line motion was established. At some definite velocity the 
stream-line motion broke up into violent eddying motion. 
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to the square of the velocity nearly, and that it varies very 
much for different surfaces. A rough surface makes more 
eddies and experiences greater resistance than a smooth one. 
In pipes we find that an old and corroded pipe offers double the 
resistance of a new one to the flow of water through it. Some- 
times where the flow through a water main has been diminished 
by internal corrosion, the original flow can be restored by an 
ingenious apparatus for scraping the inside of the main. 


‘Equation of Flow ina Uniform Cylindrical Pipe.—Consider 
a foot length of the pipe of diameter @ in which the frictional 
loss of head is /, and the velocity of the flow v. The work 
expended in overcoming friction is % foot-pounds per pound 


of water passing, or 7Gd*vh, equivalent to a resistance 
4 


™ Ga?hlb. But by Froude’s experiments the frictional 
ay ; ; , 
resistance is proportional to the surface of the pipe, and to the 
square ofthe velocity of flow ; that is, the frictional resistance 
is fx dv" where / is a constant, depending on the roughness of 
the surface of the pipe chiefly. Hence the resistance to flow 
per foot of length of the pipe is— 
h= one Us 
G ad ° ° 
which for a pipe of length 7 is more conveniently written— 
7 U* Al 
Head lost = 


¢ being now what is termed the coefficient of friction. 


2g a 

Hydraulic Gradient.—The mode of drawing the hydraulic 
gradient of a pipe was then indicated, the hydraulic gradient 
showing the pressure at each point of a pipe when flow is 
established. The action of the change of momentum of water 
passing round a bend was also described, the force due to 
change of momentum bisecting the angle of the bend. Hence 
a bent pipe must either be fixed at the ends or an abutment at 
the bend must be provided. 


Shock in Pifes.—The sudden stoppage of flow in pipes 
produces forces due to the sudden change of momentum which 
are often considerable. Lead pipes, tor instance, are often 
gradually expanded, and then burst by the shock produced by 
taps which suddenly close. Mr. Binnie experimented on a 
case of this kind. A lead pipe, # inch in diameter, and 
114 feet long, was connected with a 3-inch main, and fitted 
at the other end with a plug-cock having a waterway of 
o'152 square inch only. At a pressure-gauge near the cock the 
pressure was 125 lbs. per square inch before the cock was 
opened, 20 lbs. when the cock was opened, and 550 lbs. when 
the cock was suddenly closed, the pressure falling back after a 
- series of oscillations to 125 lbs. Even at the inlet of the lead 
pipe from the main, the effect of the shock was felt, the 
pressure rising to 220 lbs. when the plug-cock was closed. It 
is to avoid danger from shock that screw-down valves, which 
close slowly, are in some towns insisted on, 


Open Channels or Drains.—In an open channel the surface 
fall is exactly the head lost in friction. That loss depends on 
the wetted surface of the bed of the channel. Hence some 
forms of channel involve less loss of head than others, having 
less wetted surface in proportion to the section of the stream. 
If a channel is to be excavated, it is economical that its section 
should be small. It can be shown that the section is smallest 
for a given discharge when the quantity area of section divided 
by the wetted perimeter is equal to half the depth. That con- 
dition is fulfilled by the semicircle, the half-square, half- 
hexagon, and other forms. The quantity section + wetted 
perimeter is called in hydraulics the hydraulic mean depth. 
{t was to make the hydraulic mean depth more approximately 
equal to half the actual depth of flow, and so to insure more 
uniform scouring velocity, that the egg-shaped sewer was 
adopted in preference to earlier forms. 


FINE ART IN THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION, 


“HE structure allotted to the Fine Arts Section in the 
Glasgow International Exhibition has been designed 

and constructed with a view to considerable permanence, as it 
is in contemplation, says the Glasgow Herald, whatever may 
be the fate of the main building when the Exhibition is over, 
to leave the Fine Arts portion standing, as a home, during 
some years at least, for the pictures presently belonging to the 
Corporation, and those which it is to be hoped will from time 
to time be added to the collection when a proper building has 
thus been provided to contain it. The walls of the Fine Art 
Galleries are substantially built of brick, and the framework 
of the roof is of iron. The doorways are protected by Chubb’s 
fireproof doors. The floor, which consists of close planking, is 
laid upon solid concrete. This last arrangement has the triple 
advantage of providing a safeguard against fire, damp, and 
noise ; the absence of any hollow space below the flooring 


deadens the tramp of feet. The walls of all the rooms are 
lined for a height of about 12 feet from the floor with wood, 
standing a few inches out from the brickwork and painted with 
fireproof paint. Ample ventilation is provided by means of 
roof ventilators. During dark evenings the galleries will be 
brilliantly lighted by a large number of electric arc lamps, on 
the Houston-Thomson principle, and it is intended to suspend 
under the lamps a screen in each room, which will serve the 
double purpose of protecting the eyes of sightseers from the 
glare of the electric light and of shielding the pictures from any 
direct rays of sunshine which might otherwise prove trouble- 
some. The Fine Arts Committee have, in fact, been most 
careful in taking every precaution to insure that no injury of any 
kind shall befall the priceless treasures of art which generous 
collectors have entrusted for six months to their custody. It is 
gratifying to be able to state that the endeavours of the com- 
mittee in this direction have been greatly furthered by the 
rapid and businesslike manner in which the building has been 
pushed on under the able superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. Jas. Sellars. 

It is at present intended that the galleries shall be utilised 
as under, viz. :— 

British Loan Pictures in Oil—Galleries B and D, each 
96 feet long by 33 feet 6 inches wide. 

Foreign Loan Pictures in Oil—Gallery C, 101 feet long by 
33 feet wide. 

British Sale Pictures tn Oil—Gallery 1, 149 feet long by 
35 feet wide. 

Foreign Sale Pictures in Otl—Gallery F, 62 feet long by 
33 feet wide. 

Water-Colours, Loan and Sale.—Galleries E and G, each 
62 feet long by 33 feet wide. 

Sculpture—Gallery H, 149 feet long by 26 feet wide. 

Architecture and Fine Art Photography—Galleries A and 
J, each 62 feet long by 23 feet 6 inches wide. 

Black and White—South Wall of Grand Concert Hall, say 
150 feet long. 

The total number of pictures in oil and water-colours upon 
loan and sale for which there will be accommodation is calcu- 
lated to be between 1,400 and 1,500, exclusive of exhibits in 
black and white, of which there is room for a large number. 

At the very inception of the Exhibition scheme it was 
definitely resolved that it should be international in scope. . 
With this resolution in view it was necessary that the scope of 
the Fine Art Section should also be international. It was 
further resolved at an early stage in the proceedings that the 
works exhibited in the Loan Section should be of approximately 
modern date, and that no works by the “old masters” should 
be admitted. Beyond its being confined to these broad bases, 
the scope of the Fine Arts Loan Section has been left 
unfextered. In these circumstances the lines upon which 
the committee has worked have been to bring together 
a collection of choice examples of British and foreign art 
procuced from the time of Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gains- 
borough down to the present day. In only one case have. 
the committee departed from this rule, viz, in that of the 
celebrated Scottish portrait painter, George Jamesone, whose 
likeness, painted by himself, has been obtained from his 
descendants, and will be the earliest example of art exhibited 
upon the walls. Jamesone flourished in the time of Charles L., 
but as he earned for himself the name of the “ Scottish 
Vandyke,” and as he was the first Scottish portrait painter of 
celebrity, it was considered that his portrait painted by himself. 
would most appropriately be placed in an Exhibition of the 
nature aimed at by- the committee. Without giving undue 
prominence to Scottish art, the committee have from the very 
first resolved that it shall be well represented in the loan 
galleries. Amongst deceased Scottish artists Thomas Duncan 
will be represented by his well-known engraved picture, painted 
in 1810, and titled Préuce Charles Entering Edinburgh, and 
his other well-known picture of Prince Charles in the Cave. 
Of the vigorous work of Bough there will be several fine speci- 
mens. Ofthe best work of G. P. Chalmers, James Docharty, 
and J. Milne Donald examples will be shown. The committee 
have secured John Graham Gilbert’s finest portrait, viz, that 
of Miss Oswald of Scotstoun. .There will be characteristic 
examples of the work of Robert Gavin, Sir John Watson- 
Gordon, Sir George Harvey, Herdman, R. Scott Lauder, and 
Eckford Lauder. Amongst other works by our late celebrated 
townsman Sir Daniel MacNee, there will be his chef d’euvre, 
the portrait of Dr. Wardlaw. There will be a special little 
collection of the charming water-colour drawings of poor 
George Manson, who was cut off at so early an age from a life 
of extraordinary promise. M/‘Culloch, the two Nasmyths, 
John Phillip, Raeburn, the Rev. John Thomson of Duddingston, 
David Scott, aud Wilkie will all be adequately represented. 
Amongst the pictures by living Scottish artists there will be 
shown a brilliant selection of the works of H. Cameron, Sir 
W. Fettes Douglas, Alex. Fraser, Faed, Tom Graham, A. C. 
Gow, Peter Graham, Robt. Gibb, Colin Hunter, Joseph 
Henderson, W. E. Lockhart, David Murray, W. D. M‘Kay, 
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William Taggart, M‘Whirter, Nicol, Orchardson, Sir Noel 
Paton, and John Pettie. 

Turning to English artists, we find in the committee’s list 
such names as the following:—L. Alma Tadema (several 
important pictures), G. H. Boughton, John Brett, William 
Collins, David Cox (several oil and over two dozen water- 
colours), Crome, Creswick, Ewbank, Etty (several exceptionally 
fine specimens), Gainsborough (several specimens of both 
landscape and portraiture), Goodall, E. J. Gregory, Holl, Hook, 
Hogarth, Hunt, Arthur Hughes, Holman Hunt, Herkomer, 
Burne Jones (many fine specimens), Sir F. Leighton, Cecil 
Lawson, Sir T. Lawrence, C. D. Leslie, John Linnell, Landseer, 
Henry and Albert Moore, Marks, George Morland, Mulready, 
Millais, the eccentric John Martin, C. L. Muller, Oakes, Ouless, 
Parsons, Poynter, D. Roberts, Sir J. Reynolds, Romney, 
Riviere, Rossetti, Sand, Stanfield, Topham, Turner (seven 
examples in oil and about twenty-five or thirty water-colours), 
G. F. Watts, Whistler, W. L. Wylie, E..M. Ward, Richard 
Wilson, and Webster. Of water-colours—by De Wint, Prout, 
Foster, Hunt, Leitch, Richardson, and Fielding, &c.—there 
will be an exceptionally fine show, not to mention water-colour 
drawings by Millais, Ruskin, Sutton Palmer, Taylor, Catter- 
mole, and others. 

The foreign gallery will be rich in fine work by such artists 
as Aubert, Bosboom, Brissot, De Blaas, Bergeret, Billet, Rosa 
Bonheur, Blomnaers, Bockman, Benjamin Constant, Clausen, 
Corot, Cazen, Dargelas, Degas, Diaz, G. Doré, Dupres, 
Décamps, Daubigny, Delacroix, Duverger, Feyen, Frere, Mark 
Fisher, Gabriel, Gérome, Garcia-y-Ramos, Henner, Harlamoff, 
Heilbuth, Harpignies, Israels, Isabey, Jacques, Jiminez, Kaul- 
bach, Knaus, Kuhle, L’hermitte, Lessore, Lerolls, Mettling, 
Menzler, the Maris family, Mauve, J. F. Millet, Munthé, 
Madrazo, Muller, Munkascy, Mesker, Mathon, Neuhys, Roeloff, 
Rousseau, Troyon, Ter Meulin, Van Haanen, Van Marcke, 
Vibert, Yon, and Zimmerman. 

The following hanging committees have been appointed for 
the various sub-sections :— 

British Loan (otl)—Messrs. Muir, MacTaggart, R.S.A., 
and Murray, A.R.S.A. 

British Sale (otl).—Messrs. Henderson, R.S.W., Colin 
Hunter, AR A., and William Smith. 

Water-Colours (loan and sale).—Messrs. Francis Powell, 
RWS, P.R.S.W, A. K. Brown, R.S.W., and Dr. Charles 
Blatherwick, R S.W. 

Foreign Oil (sale and loan) —Messrs. Carfrae Alston, 
J. H. Downes, and P. Macgregor Wilson, R.S.W. 

Black and White-—Messrs. Wordie, P. S. Dunn, and James 
Guthrie. 

Pholography —The members of the photographic sub- 
committee. 

Architecture.—Messrs. John Honeyman, F.R.I.B.A., John 
Burnet, F.R.I.B.A., William Leiper, F.R.1.B.A., James Sellars, 
LA. 

The joint chairmen of the section, Mr. Francis Powell, 
R.W.S., and Mr. Robert Crawford, were appointed ex officio 
consulting members of all the selecting and hanging com- 
mittees. 


THE DISCOVERY OF DOCUMENTS AT 
STRATFORD. 


HE Record Committee have reported to the Stratford-on- 
Avon Town Council that they met on the 21st instant, 
when Mr.Savage, the librarian of Shakespeare’s house, presented 
his report on the documents, manuscripts, and papers recently 
found in.a disused-room at the Guildhall. In this report Mr. 
Savage stated that he had carefully examined the whole of the 
documents and found them composed of apprenticeship inden- 
tures, bonds of indemnity, and what might be termed miscel- 
laneous deeds, documents, and volumes. There were 233 
apprenticeship indentures of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. Five only were of Shakespeare’s time. 
The first was dated 4 Jac. I, and the fifth January 18,12 Jac J. 
Of the records there were 168 of the seventeenth century, 575 
of the eighteenth, and 28 of the nineteenth centuries. ‘They 
' dated from parishes in the counties of Warwick, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Northampton, Oxford, Leicester, Stafford, &c, and 
the City of London. The earliest was dated May 24, 1613. 
The miscellaneous collection he divided into two parts. The 
earliest, consisted of documents dated from June 8, second 
Elizabeth ; and the more modern consisted of over 2,000 of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but mostly of the nine- 
teenth—such as surveyors and overseers’ and other receipts and 
vouchers, between one and two thousand letters on poor-law 
business, and a number of parcels of books, papers, treasurers’ 
accounts, &c., old Jedgers, rate-books, pay-rol's, and other 
volumes. The committee further reported that, whilst some of 
the documents undoubtedly belonged to the Corporation, the 
larger portion appeared to be the property of the overseers of 
the borough of Stratford-on-Avon, and they recommended that 
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the overseers be invited to meet the Record Committee, with a 
view to their taking possession of such documents their property 
as they might desire to take over. Mr. Savage, in his report, 
describes the most interesting documents, so far as they relate 
to Shakespeare’s time and his contemporaries, and throw light 
upon the ancient history of the borough and its principal 
inhabitants, and concludes :—“ It can readily be seen, on 
reference to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s Calendar of the Stratford- 
on-Avon Records, that there are numerous exactly similar 
documents of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies to be found among the Corporation records. This, to 
my mind, seems to go very far to prove that the earlier portion 
of these documents, at any rate, are a stray lot of the records, 
and would, therefore, make a valuable addition to the already- 
existing collection. I may add that none of these documents 
dating before the end of the eighteenth century are at all 
illegible, but, on the contrary, are thoroughly legible, clean, and 
(except, if I remember rightly, in only one instance) perfect. 
Some few bundles of accounts of the nineteenth century have . 
been damaged, apparently by mice.” 


TESSERZ. 


The Roof in French Buildings. 
E. VANSON. i 
USKIN has remarked that the first and most character: 
istic feature in a building is a roof, that the first 
ingredient of a habitable building is the roof, and it has long 
been observed how distinctive a feature it is, and how, as a 
general rule, its inclination may be taken as a proof, if I may 
so express it, of its original geographical position. Now, in 
this country and in Trance, in the later times of Medicxval 
architecture, the roof took a very different growth ; with us it 
grew flat, in France and Germany it grew high and steep. 
Rickman observes, in his “ Styles of Architecture,” that in our 
late Gothic one of the distinguishing features is the embattled 
parapet. The roof had at that time so generally become flat, 
that some relief and finish to the wall, and, indeed, some 
breastwork or protection to those using it were required ; and 
they copied the parapets of our castles, retaining by tradition, 
and probably for more richness of effect and diversity of out- 
line, the battlement also, which became so indispensable a 
feature with our late Medizval architects, that they introduce it 
as a decoration even on the transoms of the windows. Together 
with the four centred flat arches they used the flat roofs, and 
with the flat roofs emlattled parapets ; and the church towers 
were built without spires, and finished also with parapets. Now 
in French Flamboyant, that latest and, to my mind, very 
beautiful school of French art, the proportion became more 
elongated, the flaming of the tracery influenced the upward 
growth of the building, the lofty narrow window also caused it 
to grow in height, and the roof grew with the rest of the build- 
ing ; and particularly on the tower, when spires had also fallen 
into disuse, the roof assumed almost the inclination, if not the 
place, of the spire, and the conical roofs to the circular angle tur- 
rets were, in fact, true spires, but being somewhat less elongated 
in form, retained the character of roots. The roof with its over- 
hanging eaves, and the cornice which supported it, rendered 
the parapet unnecessary as a matter of ornament ; and as the 
roofs were inaccessible except by means of ladders attached to 
the projecting hooks, which we so commonly see on the steep 
roofs of French buildings, the parapets were also unnecessary 
as a matter of use; and thus in French late Medieval worx 
the parapet is of very rare occurrence—indeed, I do not 
remember any example of it. I allude rather, however, to these 
features of French architecture because it seems to explain the 
tendency to high roofs, which to this day prevails in French — 
architecture. 
The Lancet Period. 


E. SHARPE, 

During the last ten years of the tw 
following first ten years of the thirtee 
developed itself in England which produc 
during the next thirty years of its exist 
This style of building is characterised chi 
luxuriant relieved foliage of a conventi 
plicity of minute and deeply-zrooved mouldings, by its light 
clustered shatts, and by its tall narrow- pointed windows Some 
persons persist in calling this style of building Early English 
although it has been placed beyond doubt that it was not the 
earliest characteristic English style; whilst others continue to 
call it First Pointed, although I have conclusively proved that 
it was not the first pointed style practised in this country, and 
that the pointed arch was, in fact, used in a systematic manner 
in English buildings for nearly half a century before the year 
1199. I have preferred to designate the period during which 
this style prevailed by a term derived from its most charac- 
teristic and wni‘ormly prevatent feature, namely, the tall, 
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narrow lancet window I have already referred to, and call it 
the Lancet Period. But by whatever term we may choose to 
designate this period, no one, I think, can offer any objection 
to the limits that I have assigned to it, namely, from A.D. I190 
to 1245, or will hesitate to declare it with me to belong to that 
great phase of European art which we call by common consent 
Gothic, and to be—as I hold it is—the first completely de- 
veloped style of that phase of Medieval art. For nowhere in 
Europe, with a single exception, do we find these two chief 
principles of lightness and elegance which characterise Gothic 
work so strongly pronounced and so far advanced as they were 
during the prevalence of this Lancet Period in England. In 
Normandy, it is true—and that is the exception to which I 
refer—we find works which appear to rival in these two respects 
the works of our own country, but these works are exceptional, 
not typical works of the country in which they are found, and 
are in all probability the productions of men impressed with 
the influences they had seen at work on the opposite side of the 
Channel. If this be true it is remarkable that, whereas in the 
eleventh century we received some architecture from Normandy, 
our builders should, within a century and a half, not only have 
completely emancipated themselves from the influences of 
foreign art, but have struck out for themselves. 


Costliness of Materials. 
J. T. KNOWLES. 


However desirable and proper and commendable it may be, 
and doubtless is, to introduce into the structures which are 
reared in honour and for the worship of the Great Creator the 
most valuable and the choicest of earth’s productions, yet it 
must, I think, be admitted that the qualities of the material in 
which the thought of a great artist is embodied (so that it 
possess but durability and beauty) are in all other cases of very 
secondary importance. I fear, however, that the disposition to 
place so high a value on costly stones and woods and metals, 
which appears lately to have prevailed amongst those who 
profess to be the patrons of the arts, is calculated to produce on 
the minds of the people generally false impressions, because it 
leads them to admire that which is difficult of attainment except 
to the possessors of great wealth, instead of that which is truly 
grand and beautiful and original in design. That species of 
admiration which is excited by the costliness of the materials 
employed in works of art has always appeared to me to par- 
take considerably of the vulgar and the barbarous. For, as 
much as the heavens are higher than the earth, so much, do I 
believe, the emanations of the mind to be above and beyond 
the mere vehicle in which they are embodied. Whatever is 
really beautiful in form, or truly harmonious in colour, should 
be enshrined as amongst the most precious of man’s produc- 
tions ; and I cannot doubt that the time will come (although, 
perhaps, not in our day) when the immaterial thought of the 
artist shall be more highly valued than any stones or woods or 
metals, however rare or costly, in which it may be clothed. 
Much better is it, in my opinion, to have the emanations of 
deep thought, the creations of those minds which have been 
imbued with a due appreciation of the beautiful in form, 
embodied in materials which might endure for only half a 
century, than the eternal stereotypes we now see rising through- 
out this great and wealthy country perpetuated in stone which 
would endure for countless ages. 


Echoes and Reverderations in Rooms. 
M. C. MEIGs. 


The effect of echoes in a small room is generally unnoticed ; 
the echo returns so quickly that the ear receives it as coin- 
cident with the original sound, to which it in that case merely 
adds strength, perhaps prolonging it veryslightly. Ifthe room 
be larger, and the echoing wall so distant that the interval is 
_ Sensible, the echo makes confusion. If on a calm day we 
advance towards a wall, producing at each step some sound, 
we will find a point at which the echo ceases to be distinguish- 
able from the original sound. The distance from the wall, or 
the corresponding interval of time, has been called by Pro- 
fessor Henry the limit of perceptibility. This limit will vary 
with the nature of the sound; if the sound be sharp and dis- 
tinct, as that produced by striking some hard substance, we 
shall find the limit of perceptibility less than for the more pro- 
longed sound produced by the voice. The limit will probably 
vary also with the acuteness of the ear; some persons being 
probably able to separate sounds undistinguishable to others. 
The general limit is probably about 30 feet or 35 feet. It 
should be ascertained exactly, and in constructing a room for 
public speaking the height of the ceiling should not exceed this 
limit. The sound will then be strengthened to the speaker 
himself by the echo. The interval between the original and 
reflected sounds will be shorter for all his hearers than for 
himself, as twice the path of the voice and echo for the 
speaker is considerably longer than the difference between 
the paths of the direct and reflected sounds of one of the auditors. 
The direct echo from the ceiling then becomes an advantage, 
by strengthening without confusing the sound. But echo acts ' 


in still another way by being repeated between opposite sur- 
faces. The effect is like the multiplication of the image of a 
candle between two opposite and parallel mirrors. This might 
trouble us between the ceiling and the floor of our room ; but a 
thick carpet absorbing sound and not reflecting it will remove 
this difficulty. Reid proposed in the Houses of Parliament to 
make the ceiling high in the centre, declining towards the sides, 
with floors and galleries rising from the centre towards the 
walls, thus reducing the height and surface of the walls, so as 
to diminish the quantity of sound reflected from them as much 
as possible. All regard for architectural beauty forbids the 
adoption of this construction, which seems to have been 
modelled upon an empty tortoise-shell. Breaking the walls 
into deep panels has also been proposed. But when we recur 
to the limit of perceptibility we shall perceive that a panel or 
recess must be over 30 feet deep to separate the echoes from 
the bottom of the recess and from the face of the wall. The 
surfaces of mountains covered with trees and rocks return 
echoes. No wall of an inhabited apartment can be made 
rougher than these natural reflectors. A simpler and more 
effectual method of controlling the echoes from the walls will 
be to cover them with drapery absorbent of sound. The echoes 
from the ceiling are thus turned to account, and those from the 
floor and walls guarded against ; but the echoes from small 
objects and surfaces may still be troublesome unless provided 
for. The trunks of trees in the edge of a forest return together 
a distinct echo. The beams under the flooring of the Menai 
Suspension Bridge are instanced by Herschel as giving a curious 
echo. To guard against this, it will be sufficient to cushion the 
chairs and cover the desks with some material which will not 
reflect sound. 


Effect of Impact and Vibration on Girders. 
COMMISSIONERS ON IRON. 


It is not admitted that the vibration caused by a railway 
train on bridges would injure the bolts or rivets of compound 
girders, if well-made and strong in the first instance. Mr. 
Grissell gives them a large amount of surplus strength, as he 
thinks that when no greater strength of iron is put than is abso- 
lutely necessary, every jar must tend to loosen the joints, and he 
considers that vibration has much more effect on wrought-iron 
than on cast-iron. Mr. Fox states that he would not depend on 
a cast-iron girder of separate pieces bolted together without 
strengthening it with a wrought-iron tie-bar; but the use of 
wooden sleepers interposes a cushion which does away with the 
vibration. Mr. W. H. Barlow mentions that with light engines 
he found felt very useful in diminishing vibration, but that with 
the heavy weights now in use on the Midland line, any interposing 
medium is crushed out. Mr. Stephenson attaches no great im- 
portance to vibration, and has laid iron girders on brick without 
interposing medium ; and the fact of old cast-iron millwork 
having run for so long a time without breaking, is cited by Mr. 
Hawkshaw as an instance of the apparently small effect of 
vibration. Mr. W. H. Barlow considers that the irregularities 
which exist on the road from uneven joints, &c., in the rails, is 
a greater cause of danger than vibration, and he mentions that 
to experiment on the impact he caused the rails to be white- 
washed for a mile before the passage of a fast train of twelve 
carriages, and that the small imperfections in the joints caused 
spaces adjoining them of 5 inches in length to be left untouched 
by any of the wheels in the train. 


Single Pictures in Windows. 
C. WINSTON. 


In the fifteenth as well as in the sixteenth century it was a 
not uncommon practice to extend the design of a glass painting 
beyond the limits of a single light. In some instances the 
entire window is filled with a single picture, which is spread 
over the whole opening, independently of the mullions. So 
great an outcry has, however, been raised against this practice 
that it seems worth while to say a few words in justification 
of it. In the first place, there is not, I conceive, a greater 
violation of principle committed in laying, as it were, the design 
of perpendicular tracery work over the design of a fifteenth- 
century picture in glass than is committed in laying the design 
of a thirteenth-century rose window over the design of its 
glazing. The stonework of the window sustains no injury of 
effect ; on the contrary, it is rendered more distinct by the 
opposition of its design to that of the glass. Neither is the 
glass painting injured by being cut by the stonework, for the 
force of imagination is such that the design may be preserved in 
allits unity through any number of lights—an observation which, 
I think, will be admitted to be true by those who have been in 
the habit of looking at such works with an unbiassed eye. But 
the practice may be defended on another and perhaps less ques- 
tionable ground—on the score of necessity. Our ancestors were 
in the habit of representing in their windows vast numbers of 
legendary saints, but modern practice is in general so opposed 
to this as in effect to limit the choice of the artist to repre- 
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the four Evangelists, the twelve 
Apostles, occasionally the Virgin Mary, and some of the 
prophets and patriarchs. I believe that 1 am speaking within 
compass when I say that his choice does not extend beyond 
three dozen single figures. Consequently, monotony is 
inevitable, unless recourse is had to groups of figures. Here, 
indeed, the means of selection is almost unlimited. Flaxman 
declares (“ Works,” p. 337), that it may be affirmed, “ without 
danger of exaggeration, that many hundred subjects are to be 
found in the sacred writings, which, being ably designed, would 
be new to the beholder.” But in order to insure a sufficient 
scale for the figures, the group must not unfrequently be ex- 
tended beyond the limits of a single light. Upon the ground 
of necessity, therefore, we may well justify the carrying a glass 
picture across a window, to a certain extent, irrespective of the 
mullions. And I should perhaps add that when we consider 
that painted windows by their size might not unfrequently offer 
a field for the talents of the historic painter, it seems unadvisable 
to scare artists from it by imposing conditions which were 
often broken through by the Medizval painters themselves. 


sentations of our Saviour, 


Decomposition of Silica. 


G. R. BURNELL. 

M. Durocher communicated to the Académie des Sciences 
a memoir “sur labsorption de eau atmosphérique par les 
~ substances minérales,” which throws some light on the subject 
of the decomposition of silicated materials, or those containing 
metallic oxides. From his experiments it appears that all 
substances of this description actually absorb water from the 
atmosphere, and undergo a commencement of hydration, 
which must necessarily facilitate the decomposition of mixed 
minerals, such as the silicates, and is apparently the commence- 
ment cf that action. Messrs. Jamin and Bertrand have also 
shown that in porous bodies gases are condensed with remark- 
able facility, so that it is possible that the conditions of 
molecular aggregation influence the durability of mineral sub- 
stances in the direct proportion of the facilities which are 
offered to the passage of air to the interior. From this we may 
infer that the existence of a crystalline structure is in itself a 
protection to the materials in which it may occur, because 
under such circumstances the porosity is usually less ; or at 
any rate the intervals between the ultimate molecules are 
proportionally smaller than in the case of materials held 
together simply by aggregation without crystallisation. Sir 
H. de la Beche notices the universality of this law (‘‘ Geol. 
Observer,” ed. 1851, p 8), but he does not attempt to account 


for it. 
The Neutral Axis of a Cast iron Beam. 


W. H. BARLOW. 


It has long been known that under the existing theory of 
beams, which recognises only two elements of strength, namely, 
the resistances to direct compression and extension, the strength 
of a bar of cast-iron subjected to transverse strain cannot be 
reconciled with the results obtained from experiments on direct 
tension, if the neutral axis is in the centre of the bar. The 
experiments made both on the transverse and on the direct 
tensile strength of this material have been so numerous and so 
carefully conducted as to admit of no doubt of their accuracy ; 
and it results from them, either that the neutral axis must be at, 
or above, the top of the beam, or there must be some other 
cause for the strength exhibited by the beam when subjected to 
transverse strain. I was desirous that experiments for deter- 
mining the position of the neutral axis should be made on such 
a scale and in such a manner as to place this question beyond 
doubt, and with this object two beams were cast, 7 feet long, 
6 inches deep, and 2 inches in thickness. Two were employed 
in order to avoid errors which might arise from accidental irre- 
gularities of the metal. Considering the very minute quantities 
which had to be measured, and the numerous causes of dis- 
turbance to which observations of so much delicacy wee 
liable, such as changes of temperature or want of perfect 
uniformity in the dimensions or texture of the beams, the 
results point out the position of the neutral axis as the centre 
of the beam, in a manner so decided as to remove all further 
doubt upon this subject, not only in the smaller strains, but in 
the larger ones also, which, in the case of the second beam, 
were carried to about three-fourths of the breaking weight. 


Arcbitects and Ivy. 
J. T. MICKLETHWAITE. 

We who love old walls for their own sake hate ivy not 
because it covers them up—we might forgive that— but because 
it destroys them. The ivy is not a mere clothing of the old 
wall, but a parasite living upon it, and drawing the life out of 
itto feed itself. It forces its tender and harmless-looking shoots 
into every crevice, and there they grow till often they become 
great trunks. Their increase rends the stones asunder with 
irresistible force, and, at last, brings down what was a noble 
work of man’s skill to a shapeless heap of stones, Let anyone 
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look over those parts of Rievaulx Abbey which have not yet 
been freed from the pest, and he can see it in every stage, from 
where the tender shoot clings to the stone for support, to where 
the old tree has burst to pieces the strong wall, and both have 
fallen to the ground together. Then there is another set of 
objectors, namely, the landscape painters, who complain that 
the taking away of the ivy has robbed them of some great 
masses of foliage which they liked to paint. To them be it 
answered that, although the painters may claim the title of 
artist as belonging only to themselves, there are other and 
nobler arts than landscape painting, and that a good example 
of thirteenth-century Cistercian architecture is worth ten thou- 
sand times more than any picture which they can make of it. 
It shows a singular blindness to all arts except his own, that a 
painter should complain of the taking away of the ivy from the 
east end of the Rievaulx choir, when he sees what has been 
gained thereby. It was one huge mass of green, and I do not 
deny that it was beautiful. But the infinitely more beautiful 
old architecture was entirely hidden, and might for aught that 
could be seen have been the end of a ruined cotton mill. Now 
I contend, and I think most men of taste will agree with me, 
that the remains of old English architecture which have come 
down to our time can be put toa better use than to make of 
them frames whereon to grow greenery. The painter may find 
his ivy anywhere, and an old barn is as good a vehicle for it as 
the noblest work of architecture. But the beauty of an old 
abbey is its own, and the loss of one cannot be made up by the 
existence of others. Thus, then, even if the ivy wrought no 
harm, it is better away. How much more so, then, when it will 
certainly, in the end, destroy anything upon which it is suffered 
to grow? 
Lights and Tracery Bars. 
Sir G. G. SCOTT. 

It has been well remarked that in the earlier tracery the 
form of the lights was most studied, while in the later, the out- 
line of the tracery bar has been most attended to. While the 
last merits its share of attention, it seems clear that, as a 
window is essentially an opening or a combination of openings, 
the forms of its lights, rather than of the lines which separate 
them, have the first claim upon consideration. The Decorated 
variety seems to be the latest in which the claim was fully 
admitted, and it unites, perhaps, more than any other the 
beauty both of openings and of the lines. 


Fuchs’s Stereochrome. 


J. BARLOW. 

The formation of an insoluble cement by means of the 
water-glass, whenever the carbonic acid of the atmosphere acts 
on this substance, or whenever it is brought in contact witha 
lime-salt, has been applied by Fuchs to a most important pur- 
pose. The stereochrome is essentially the process of fresco 
secco invested with the capability of receiving and perpetuating 
works of the highest artistic character, and which may be 
executed on a vast scale. Fuchs’s method is as follows :— 
“Clean and washed quartz sand is mixed with the smallest 
quantity of lime which will enable the plasterer to plage it on 
the wall. The surface is then taken off with an iron scraper in 
order to remove the layer formed in contact with the atmo- 
sphere, the wall being still moist during this operation, The 
wall is then allowed to dry ; after drying it is just in the state 
in which it could be rubbed off by the finger. The wail has 
now to be fixed, ze. moistened with water-glass. (An important 
point is not to use too much water-glass in moistening the 
wall.) This operation is usually performed with a brush. The 
wall must be Jeft in such a condition as to be capable of 
receiving colours when afterwards painted on. If, as frequently 
happens, the wall has been too strongly fixed, the surface has 
to be removed with pumice and to be fixed again. Being fixed 
in this manner, the wall is suffered to dry. Before the painter 
begins he moistens the part on which he purposes to work with 
distilled water, squirted on by a syringe. He then paints: if 
he wishes to repaint any part he moistens again. As soon as 
the picture is finished, it is syringed over with water-glass. 
After the wall is dry, the syringing is continued as long as a wet 
sponge can remove any of the colour. An efflorescence of car- 
bonate of soda sometimes appears on the picture soon after its 
completion. This may be removed, either by syringing with 
water or may be left to the action of the atmosphere.” Noto 
dwell on the obvious advantages possessed by the stereochrome 
over the real fresco (such as its admitting of being retouched 
and its dispensing with real joinings), it appears that damp and 
atmospheric influences, notoriously destructive of real fresco, 
do not injure pictures executed by this process. The following 
crucial experiment was made on one of these pictures. It was 
suspended for twelve months in the open air, under the prin- 
cipal chimney of the New Museum at Berlin; during that 
time it was exposed to “sunshine, mist, snow, and rain,” and 
nevertheless “retained its full brilliancy of colour.” The 
stereochrome has been adopted on a grand scale by Kaul- 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Metropolitan Railway of Paris being still a scheme 
on paper, M. BERLIER, an engineer, has devised a different 
plan for accommodating the traffic of the city. He pro- 
poses to construct an iron tube of about twenty feet in 
diameter underneath the ground, and to impel the carriages, 
which will contain passengers, by an electric engine. Three 
routes are proposed at first, all starting from the Place de la 
Concorde. One will run westward to the Bois de Boulogne, 
a second will follow the course of the interior boulevards to 
the Place de la Bastille, while the third will take a north- 
easterly direction to the Porte de Vincennes. M. BERLIER 
believes that his lines can be formed without any inter- 
ference with the ordinary traffic. The first one could be 
completed in a year, and if the works were started at once 
it would be useful in conveying people to the Exhibition 
of next year. The cost of the subterranean tramways, which 
will be about nine miles and a half in length, is estimated 
at over two millions sterling. The passenger fares will 
correspond with those of the omnibus. M. BERtiER’s 
plans have secured the approval of the municipal engineers, 
and are being considered by the municipal council. The 
tramway would have one advantage over the metropolitan 
line, as it could not be a disfigurement to Paris. 


ALTHOUGH the Exhibition of the Indépendants in Paris 
was free from the customary restraints of a jury of selection, 
and every member was at liberty to send ten works, there is 
no overcrowding. The number of paintings is 693, and 
there are ten works in sculpture. As they represent the 
contributions of one hundred and eighty artists, it will be 
seen that the average is hardly four works for each. This 
shows a restraint which is satisfactory. The exhibition was 
held in the Pavillon of the City of Paris in the Champs 
EaISCeS which is always available for experiments of the 
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M. Bonnat, the portrait painter, has reason to be 
proud of the esteem which his brother painters have for 
him. In the election for jurors of the Salon he received 
the large number of 1,293 votes, which placed him once 
more at the head of the list. Although there may be a 
difference in the number of votes, the composition of the 
jury is little changed from what it has been. In cases of 
this kind it is seen that a conservative element exists in 
France. But when there is so much permanence about the 
constitution of the juries, it seems absurd to complain 
about what they do ; if the artists are dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the jurymen, why do they persist in entrusting 
so much power to the same hands ? 


Durinc the approaching summer a new branch of the 
London Geological Field Class will make a detailed study 
of the chalk formation, under the direction of Professor 
H, G. Skerry, F.R.S. The other branch, under the same 
direction, will follow the course of former years by investi- 
gating the principal geological features in the neighbour- 
hood of London. Full particulars can be had by intending 
students on application to Messrs. G. Purtip & SON, 
32 Fleet Street, and from many booksellers in the suburbs. 


DratH has been busy of late in thinning the ranks of 
architects. On Sunday last, Mr. WILLIAM GILEs, who was 
a notable architect in Derby, died in his fifty-ninth year. 
Mr. JosepH CLarKg, who died a fortnight since, held an 
established position among the clergy for his churches and 
schools. Mr, C. H. Cooxe was more esteemed for bis geniality 
than for any success as a designer. Mr. E. L. Bracx- 
BURNE, who died on the oth ult., in his eighty-fifth year, 
had been almost forgotten by the present generation, He 
practised in London for over sixty years. He was one of 
the pioneers of the revival of Medizyval art, and numbered 
amongst his friends some of the most eminent men who 
took part in that movement. For more than half a century 
he was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and a fre- 
quent contributor to the 47cheologia and kindred publica- 
tions. As an author, his best known work is “The History 
of Decorative Painting in the Middle Ages,” published in 
1847 ; his latest work is “ The Heraldic Appendix ” to the 
]Jast edition of HUSENBETH’s “ Emblems of the Saints.” 


Crosby Hall, Bishopsgataé Street, was restored by him in 
the year 1833; its history, with illustrations by his own 
hand, followed soon after. As surveyor to the diocese of 
Norwich, he was the first to be appointed under the new 
Act ; he was surveyor to Clement’s Inn and the STRICKLAND 
estates. He restored very many churches, amongst them 
being Westwell, Ospringe, and Southwold. Three years 
since he entered the Hospital of St. Cross, Winchester, as 
a Red Brother of Cardinal Braurort’s foundation, and 
now lies buried in the little graveyard on the south side of 
the grand old church. While we are writing of Death’s 
doings, we are glad to say there is no truth in the report of 
the sudden death of Mr. J. C. Puipps. 


Ir is proposed to hold an exhibition of Irish products 
in the building or circus near the Addison Road Station, 
known as Olympia, from June 4 to October 27. We hope 
it may be more successful than other ventures in the saine 
place. The Irish Exhibition will be a rival to the neigh- 
bouring one which will represent Italy, but as the conditions 
of the two countries are not unlike, it will be interesting to 
compare what can be done in spite of misgovernment. . The 
project for the Irish Exhibition appears under the patronage 
of many influential personages ; but we should have liked 
to see a few representatives of the producing class in 
Ireland. It is also proposed to exhibit the art and 
archeology of Ireland. But it will scarcely be credited 
that among the seventy-four classes of the exhibition there 
is no place for architecture. It is true very little patronage 
is bestowed upon the art by any of the patrons or Executive 
Council in Ireland, but architecture manages to survive, 
and should have some fostering care in a national exhibi- 
tion. There is, indeed, one architect’s name among the 
“patrons” ; but where are the names of the Irish painters, 
sculptors, and archzeologists? ‘The same sort of omission 
is apparent in other departments, but we have not 
space to point them out. We may, however, mention 
that the name which is most closely associated with 
fisheries is not visible in the programme. We believe that an 
exhibition which will bring Irish products before the English 
public must be advantageous to the people on both sides of 
the Channel, and the success of the Irish department in 
the Manchester Jubilee Exhibition proves that Irish work 
can be attractive to visitors. But care must be taken 
to insure that the collection is representative, and for that 
purpose an organisation will have to be established which will 
differ much from what is shadowed forth in the programme 
of the proposed show at Olympia. The intentions of the 
promoters are laudable. ‘They desire to give Irish exhibitors 
space in the hall without asking them to pay, and any profits 
will be devoted to industrial education. With so evident a 
desire to create an interesting and useful exhibition, it will 
be a pity if the scheme should be wrecked froma prepon- 
derance of amateurs in the work. ages 
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ALTHOUGH they may not be acquainted with the interior 
of the Chapel of the Sorbonne, most visitors to Paris must 
have noticed the exterior of the building as they pass along 
the Boulevard Saint-Michel. It stands at the end of a 
place, which, on both sides, is lined with lofty houses. 
The church is more closely associated with RicHELIEU than 
with the literary and theological disputes of the Sorbonne. 
It was the Cardinal who laid the first stone of the building 
(which Jacques LEMERcIER designed), and his tomb is to 
be seen on the right side of the nave. The front of the 
chapel is about to be restored, for the fourth time. It. will 
be necessary to substitute new cornices, mouldings, and 
ornament, if the building is to be preserved, and the works 
will occupy several months. The church is not much used 
by the modern students of the district, and it has almost.as 
bare a look as the Panthéon itself. It never got over the 
havoc of the first revolutionists. What is more remarkable 
about the proposed restoration is its being evidence that 
the Paris atmosphere, with all its clearness and blueness, 
can disintegrate stone as readily as the chemically-charged 
vapour which overhangs London. Many of the public 
buildings suffer in the same way, but the French are not 
deterred by enthusiasts who have a weakness for antique 
dust. When a building needs reparation it is repaired, and 
the world is quite as happy with the new work as with the 
ylder parts, if any xemain, we tes he 
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STAIRCASE AT WAVERLEY Court. 


J.M.FERGUSON, Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TILE PAINTINGS, MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, ANDERLACHT. 


HE tile paintings illustrated this week are further 
evidence of the skill of M. Ap. DE Mot, of Brussels, 
as a decorative artist. In the case of the Anderlacht build- 
ing he worked under the disadvantage of having his figures 
cut up by the lines of the tiles. But the typical character 
of the figures is evident. It is always difficult to express an 
idea when a single figure only is allowed, and M. DE Mo. 
has in the two we give shown himself to be a worthy rival 
of the old masters. The companion figures of the series 
will appear among next week’s illustrations. 


STAIRCASE, WAVERLEY COURT. 


HE mansion, Waverley Court, near Camberley, Surrey, 
was built from the designs of Mr. J. M. Fercuson, 
A.R.I.B.A. The main staircase, the subject of the illustra- 
tion, is placed in a large apartment which is used as a 
drawing-room, the two flights of stairs leading right and 
left to the owner’s and guests’ apartments respectively. The 
staircase was executed by Messrs. BARRIE Bros., of Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, in a most careful manner, and 
is an excellent specimen of joinery. 


EASTON VICARAGE, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


- J “HIS vicarage is now in course of erection for the Rev. 

. J. HoLpErNneEss. The materials employed are red 
facing bricks and Westwood stone for the external walling, 
and dressings and brindled plain tiles for the roofing. The 
pottery-ware ridging and finials are from Mr. Conway G. 
WarRNE’s Weston pottery. The builder is Mr. WaALrER 
DowtanpD, and the architects Messrs. LINGEN BARKER & 
Cross, of Weston-super- Mare. 


HAWSTEAD, BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX. 


“HIS house has been recently erected for Mr. 
NATHANIEL PowEL1, J.P., on an elevated site at 
Buckhurst Hill, commanding extensive views of Epping 
Forest. The accommodation on the ground floor consists 
of dining-room, drawing-room and study, kitchen and 
pantry, scullery, larder, store-room and other necessary 
offices. On the first floor there are seven bedrooms, a 
dressing-room and box-room, and a water-closet. No part 
of the area is excavated for a basement. ‘The walls are 
carried up in red bricks, pointed in blue mortar, to the level 
of the ground floor ceiling, the first floor being built of 
brick nag, with Memel fir quartering between, and faced 
externally with rough cast, and the interior finished in 
ordinary plastering. The roofs are covered with plain red 
tiles, with cut ridging and ornamental terminals to the 
gables. Considerable attention has been paid to the details 
of the joiner’s work to make it assimilate with the general 
character of the building. The house has been erected 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. H. 
HERBERT FRANCIS, architect, of Loughton, who is also a 
member of the firm of Messrs. Francis & Sons, of 
Palmerston Buildings, 34 Old Broad Street. The works have 
been very well executed by Mr. Jonn Ecan, builder, of 
Buckhurst Hill. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, BROMLEY. 
HE “‘Cremerie” shown in the illustration is one of the 
buildings recently erected in Bromley from the 
designs of Mr. Witiiams, of that town, and which are a 
great improvement on those they supersede. 


ST, ANN’S, MOUNT HERMON, WOKING. 


HE illustration represents the entrance: front of above 
house, which has lately been completed. It occu- 

pies one of the corner plots of the beautiful building estate 
which is being rapidly developed under the guidance of 
Mr. W. I. Cuameers, architect. The situation, as regards 
health promotion and extensive views, is unrivalled in the 
county of Surrey. Three other houses are about to be 
erected in the immediate neighbourhood of this one by the 
same architect. Mr. A. A. GALE, of Woking,.is the builder, 
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and it is only fair to state the building is creditably 
executed, 


NEW HOUSES, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


W* reproduce a drawing of one of these houses made 

by Mr. W. I. CHampers, architect, of Woking. 
The three houses are all similar, and, standing on an 
eminence, form a very effective feature. The internal 
arrangements are shown by the accompanying plans. The 
upper storeys are tile-hung. Mr. A. A. Gate, of Woking, 
was the builder. Mr. E. T. Hatt, F.R.LB.A., is the 
architect. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


d beige usual fortnightly meeting of this Association was held 
on Thursday evening, the 22nd inst., the president, Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, in the chair. The president read a paper 
by Mr. Thomas Arnold, M R.I.B.A, on “The Leading Archi- 
tects of the Eighteenth Century.” In the opening remarks 
attention was called to the higher appreciation within recent 
years of the architecture, as of the literature, of the eighteenth 
century compared with the estimate in which they were held 
sixty years ago. After noticing that Sir Christopher Wren, by 
his personal character and the greatness of his works, raised 
architecture and architects to a higher level in the public 
esteem than they had hitherto occupied in this country, refer- 
ence was made to his contemporary, Sir William Bruce, of 
Kinross, and to William Adam (the elder) of Maryburgh, whom 
Sir Arnold considered second to none of the architects of the 
eighteenth century, either in respect to the number and import- 
ance or the merits of his works. After Vanbrugh and 
Hawksmoor the succession was continued by Colin Campbell and 
James Gibbs, the Union having opened out for Scottish architects 
a field which they largely filled during the eighteenth century, 
Campbell, Gibbs, Mylne, Stuart, Chambers, Adam, &c., being 
all of Scottish birth or immediate descent. Of Gibbs the 
lecturer spoke in the highest terms, referring to recent favour- 
able notices of his works—St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, and the Radcliffe Library at Oxford. The praise so 
lavishly bestowed by Walpole on the works of Earl Burlington 
and Kent have not been endorsed by modern critics. In the 
busy period of the latter half of the century Sir William 
Chambers and the Brothers Adam held the first places, but 
close on them followed Taylor, Flitcroft, Paine, Gandon, &c. 
In addition to the work on Civil Architecture and the building of 
Somerset House, which have secured for Chambers his high 
position, reference was made to Duddingston House, built by him 
for Lord Abercorn, and the house in St. Andrew Square for Sir 
Lawrence Dundas, now the Royal Bank. The Brothers Adam were 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, and trained as archi- 
tects in their father’s office at Merlin’s Wynd, Edinburgh, 
where the eldest brother, John, continued to practice. Robert 
and James, who came to London, became the fashionable 
architects of their day, and were more extensively employed 
than probably any architects have been in this country. Mr. 
Arnold spoke of their unwearying energy and the marvellous 
inventive skill shown in the extensive collection of their designs 
in the Soane Museum. Besides building the best portion of 
extended London, Portland Place, Stratford Place, and 
St. James and Fitzroy Squares, and numerous public buildings 
and manorial mansions, they built some of their best works in 
Edinburgh—the facade of the University, the Register House, 
Charlotte Square, &c. Other eminent architects, Stuart, Wyatt, 
Mylne, &c., were noticed more or less fully as their merits 
seemed to require. ‘The architecture of the eighteenth century, 
before it was broken up by the Greek and Gothic influences, 
had secured for itself universal approbation, and at no 
period before or since was architecture so highly appreciated 
and its professors correspondingly honoured and rewarded. 
Many magnificent and costly volumes on architecture were 
published, which found a ready sale beyond the circle of the 
profession, while books suited by their price for workmen 
abounded and ran through many editions. The variety of 
styles and opinions which followed seems to have alienated 
the popular interest in architecture, and so perplexed workmen 
that they ceased to study it as they used to do. In closing, Mr. 
Arnold drew attention to many excellent traits of character in 
these leading architects—the kindheartedness of Gibbs, the 
courtesy and generosity of Chambers, the energy of Robert 
Adam, and the honourable character which marked the career 
of these eminent men. Yet we need not, continued the 
lecturer, go so far back as the eighteenth century for examples 
of architects of the highest character in the city of Playfair, 
Hamilton, Bryce, Rhind, Cousin, &c. A vote of thanks, proposed 
by Professor Baldwin Brown, was awarded Mr. Arnold for his 
interesting paper, and also to Mr, Blanc for reading it. 
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PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 


T the first meeting of the executive council of the British 
section, held under the presidency of the Lord Mayor at 
the Mansion House, the financial aspect of the section was 
fully discussed. Inasmuch as the British Government have 
decided not to provide funds in aid of the section, it is neces- 
sary that exhibitors should make a payment in proportion to 
the space which they occupy, in order to cover the charges for 
completing, fitting up, and decorating the courts, for general 
maintenance and guardianship, and for the other necessary 
expenses of the section. The council resolved to reduce these 
charges to the lowest possible amount consistent with a due 
regard for the proper representation of the manufacturing 
interests of the country, viz. 5s. per square foot. It is their 
intention that the utmost economy shall be exercised, and the 
strictest supervision will therefore be enforced over all the out- 
goings. But at the same time they are determined that the 
contributions of this country shall be shown in a manner 
worthy of the occasion and of the reputation which Great 
Britain has gained in former international exhibitions. It was 
also decided that in the event of there being any surplus at the 
close of the exhibition it should be disposed of in accordance 
with the decision which might be arrived at by a meeting of 
exhibitors and guarantors called for the purpose. Several im- 
portant additions to the guarantee fund were reported. The 
sum guaranteed already exceeds 12,0092, and the council trust 
that as soon as a public appeal is made it will be considerably 
augmented, As the object of the council will be to insure a 
collective exhibition of the very highest class, it will be their 
aim to secure the assistance of manufacturers and others who 
can most worthily represent the country, and not merely to fill 
up all the available space. They will be glad to hear from 
firms of high standing who intend to exhibit, and to give them 
all the information in their power if they will apply at the 
offices of the British Section, No. 2 Walbrook, Mansion 
House, E,C, 


ROMAN REMAINS IN GLOUCESTER. 


aN DISCOVERY of three pieces of Roman pavement was 
made last week in digging for the foundations of the new 
National Provincial Bank in Eastgate Street, Gloucester. We 
have already, says the Chronicle, reported the finding of old 
coins and playing-cards in the house that stood on the site. 
Mr. King, the contractor, has carefully carried on the excava- 
tions in the hope of finding antiquarian remains, and it is 
satisfactory to know that he has been successful. The three 
pieces of Roman pavement now discovered are not far removed 
from each other, and appear to have formed part of the same 
flooring. They stand at a depth of a little over 6 feet below 
the level of the street. The tesserze consist of white and blue 
lias stone of small size, fitted together to form a pattern of 
alternate dark and light squares placed anglewise, with a 
border of lines, and beyond that the pattern is continued 
entirely with the pieces of blue stone. The tesserae are well 
cemented together, and have well preserved the level at which 
they were laid. Much interest has been manifested in the 
discovery, and many persons have visited the spot. A large 
stone trough, composed of slabs cemented together, was un- 
covered in the rear of the pavement, and also a piece of lead 
pipe. When the Cotteswold Club inspected the remains Mr. 
John Bellows, at the request of Mr. Lucy, the president, offered 
some observations on the interesting remains which had been 
brought to light. He said:—The pieces of pavement just laid 
bare are parts of the same building discovered in 1806 on the 
erection of the Bluecoat School adjoining. A portion of the 
tesselated pavements then found is in the Museum. These 
formed the floor of the Preetorium, and there is good evidence 
to shew that they are the oldest Roman pavement in the British 
Isles. In the year 43 Gloucester and Colchester (Glevum 
and Camalodunum) were made the great legionary garrisons 
at the two ends respectively of a line which was then the 
boundary of the province — Britannia (afterwards called 
Britannia Prima). The system then followed, nearly that of 
the Polybian Camp, required the General’s tent in a camp to 
be placed precisely where this line of pavement occurs, with 
regard to the position of the “ Decuman ” Gate and the Cross 
points represented here by the East Gate and the Cross of 
Gloucester main streets. The General’s quarters or Praetorium 
always had the Forum or Market facing them, and the reason 
why the present Eastgate market stands Opposite the Blue 
Coat School and this site of the new National Provincial Bank 
is that it has succeeded the Roman market which stood on the 
same site eighteen hundred years ago. The pavement is 6 feet 
3 inches below the level of the present street—this representing 
the rise of the roadway since the Roman invasion. The street 
has risen 3 inches in this century. The pattern in the floor is 
not exactly in alignment with the existing street, showing a 
nearer approach to the north than the latter, This is also the 


case with a piece of Roman wall I found a few years ago, 
which also “skews” a little more to the north than the line of 
the street. The tesserz of white and blue lias stone of Roman 
pavement of this age are generally about half an inch square. 
In more recent pavements the stones are larger. This is un- 
doubtedly a piece of the very oldest Roman pavement. A 
stone tank or bath has just been laid bare, and a portion of 
lead pipe, about an inch in diameter, under it, is of precisely 
the pattern of the water-pipes laid in the period of the Empire 
in Rome itself; that is, a piece of sheet-lead worked up to a 
sort of triangular section, with a capping piece soldered over 
the joint at its apex. Much of the lead used for the waterworks 
in Rome was brought from Britain, some of the pigs having 
been found, ready for export, in the Mendips and elsewhere, 
bearing the Imperial stamp. Hundreds of tons of such pipes 
were taken up during the Middle Ages, and remanufactured 
into sheet-lead for roofing the ecclesiastical and other public 
buildings in the “ Eternal City.” The detailed reasons for con- 
cluding as to the age of the Roman occupation of Gloucester, 
which are very clear, are given in the paper by Dr. Hiibner, 
which has been published in the Transactions of the Cotteswold 
Club, and in the first volume of those of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archzxological Society. 


MR. W. S. GILBERT ON THEATRES. 


REPRESENTATIVE of the Pali Mall Gazedte, having 
interviewed Mr. W. S. Gilbert, has obtained the following 
information about his new theatre :— 

We have not as yet acquired the site, but Lord Salisbury’s 
promise is given, and we are now awaiting the decision of the 
Board of Works. The theatre will be built on a vacant piece 
of ground behind the National Gallery : at least, that is the site 
for which we are negotiating. I considered the position very 
carefully, as an investor naturally considers his own interests. 
This theatre I regard merely as an investment, for I have no 
idea of turning manager myself, I can assure you. At present 
there isa great demand for theatres, and when Mr. Hare hap- 
pened to mention to me that he wanted to build a theatre I 
offered to build it for him. You may have a very desirable 
theatre, but you do not always get a desirable tenant. So much 
for the way in which the theatre came to be projected. 

It will be lighted throughout by electricity, which, in my 
opinion, is the only light that is safe. For I maintain that a 
theatre which is properly lighted by electricity has a complete 
immunity from fire. Suppose that, through an accidental 
“short-circuiting,” the heated wires come into contact with the 
wood, they only char it, and if proper care is exercised in the 
installation, short-circuiting is impossible. 

If I were asked for my opinion, I should strongly recom. 
mend that the adoption of the electric light in theatres should 
be made compulsory by Act of Parliament. It always seems 
ridiculous to me that while the outcry about exits is chronic, no 
one thinks of striking at the root of the evil, which is the use 
of gas behind the stage, where all the materials are of the 
most inflammable nature. I believe that at one or two of the 
London theatres they have the electric light in front and gas 
behind, which certainly seems to me to be an inversion of the 
reasonable order of things. Very little danger can come of 
using gas in the auditorium, whereas on the stage it is a never- 
ending source of danger. 

Mr. Hare and I are agreed that most careful consideration 
shall be given to the installation of the electric light. When I 
lay stress on the light rather than the number of exits, please 
don’t run away with the idea that ample means of egression 
will be overlooked. To begin with. We hope to have a six- 
foot passage running all round the theatre, so that isolation, 
even if it is only six-foot isolation, is secured. One of the 
articles in my belief is that it is much safer in case of a panic 
to go up than down. So I think a theatre partly underground 
is the safest form of construction. My dress circle will be on 
a level with the street, the pit and stalls below the st eet level, 
the upper circle and gallery above it. This is the arrangement 
at the Savoy, which, by the way, is the only isolated theatre in 
London ; you can walk all round it, and there will be numerous 
exits. 

One of the chief points which will be considered will be the 
careful adjustment of the lines of the auditorium so as to get 
the greatest possible sight power. Personally, I should be 
glad to dispense with private boxes altogether, for they are 
often empty, and the view of the stage from a private box is 
not always very good, but many influential people still prefer 
the seclusion of the private box, so the private box must 
remain. ‘he really striking alteration which I contemplate is 
the exchange of footlights for a row of electrc lights, lining 
the inside of the proscenium on both sides and across the top. 

Footlights, as at present cons ituted, throw a portion of the 
face of the performer into the shade, and this upward light has 
to be counteracted by a downward light from a set of lights at 
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the top of the proscenium, and between the two contending 
sets of lights the actor’s make up is too strongly revealed, and 
to the actor himself the glare and heat of the footlights are 
not agreeable. I find that many actors and actresses suffer 
from defective eyesight, which has been brought on by the 
glare of the footlights. By means of my idea the hot and 
glaring row of footlights will be dispensed with, except asa 
stand-by in case of accident. 

Another improvement will be a new arrangement of flies. 
As flies are made now they come almost up to the inside edge 


Fly Rail as used at present. 
Fly Rail set back to give 
more Stage room 


PROSCENIUM | 


of the proscenium at each wing. By the use of a double set of 
flies, one over the other, we shall be able to widen the stage by 
six feet on each side, which will be a great improvement, for 
we can then set larger scenes, and thus add to the illusion of 
the spectator. It is also proposed to have an endless semi- 
circular panoramic cloth, upon various sections of which will 
be painted blue sky, cloudy and tempestuous sky, night sky, 
&c.—each section being brought on to the stage as it is wanted 
by a very simple mechanical arrangement. 


THE GERMAN IMPERIAL MEMORIAL. 


CCORDING to the North German Gazette the national 
monument to the memory of the late Emperor William 
should take the form of a magnificent ceremonial church, 
fronted by an equestrian statue of his late Majesty, to be 
erected on the Lustgarten, near the Schloss. The church 
would serve the purposes of a German Pantheon, and supply 
a keenly felt national want by being available for grand State 
ceremonies, such as a coronation, a thanksgiving, or a mourn- 
ing. It is probable that the idea will be realised. 


THE LATE MR. W. THOMPSON WATKIN. 


HE death of Mr. W. Thompson Watkin occurred on 
Friday, the 23rd inst., after a brief illness, and at the 
comparatively early age of 51 years. For the last twenty years, 
says the Liverpool Courier, Mr. Watkin devoted himself to the 
study of archzology, more particularly to that branch of the 
science which relates to the eventful period of the Roman 
occupation of Britain. His knowledge of this subject was 
indeed profound, and was eagerly sought by some of the most 
eminent scholars. No discovery of moment was announced in 
any part of the country bearing upon the ancient history of 
Roman Britain, but Mr. Watkin repaired to the spot to insti- 
tute the most searching investigation upon what was found, and 
we owe to his care and zeal the preservation of many sculptured 
stones and other relics of the greatest interest, which would 
otherwise have been lost. Within the limits of what may be 
termed his “home counties,” including Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and the greater part of the adjoining counties of Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, Mr. Watkin’s knowledge was particularly extensive, 
and it is not too much to say that there is scarcely a country 
lane or an ancient structure with which he was unacquainted. 
Mr, Watkin became.a member of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire (founded by the late Canon Hume 
and -Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A.) in 1877, and was a familiar 
figure at the meetings of that learned body, of which he was 
latterly appointed hon. librarian. The annual volumes of the 
“Transactions” of this Society contain, almost without excep- 
tion, papers and memoirs from his pen on the Roman remains 
found in the district, with valuable dissertations upon cus- 
toms in vogue amongst our ancestors. In addition to his 
labours in connection with the Liverpool Society, Mr. Watkin 
served an important office as member of the Council of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society of Manchester. 
Several articles contributed to antiquarian journals indicate the 
high character of his learning. The last important work from 
his pen was “Roman Cheshire,” published in the autumn of 
1886, and, like its companion volume, “Roman Lancashire,” 
previously issued, it won at once the warm approval of the 


leading archeologists of the country. The subscribers to both 
these elaborately-illustrated works included the names of the 
principal nobility, and copies of the volumes are contained, by 
special command of Her Majesty, in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle. During the past twelve months Mr. Watkin 
devoted considerable attention to the question of the age of 
the reputed Roman walls of Chester, and placed himself in the 
forefront of the discussion which seems to be still raging, with 
little present sign of abatement. He strongly supported the 
view that no part of the existing walls zz sz‘ can claim an 
antiquity approaching to Roman times, being composed, in 
parts, of Mediaeval work, and having included within its in- 
terior portions numerous fragments of Classical architecture 
and sacred inscribed monumental stones, which were more 
likely to have been placed there during repairs in more recent 
times, and gathered from decayed fragments of buildings or 
temples left as vestiges of the Roman power. Whatever may 
be the result of the controversy, there can be no doubt that the 
investigation now in progress, which was in great measure the 
result of Mr. Watkin’s persevering efforts to arrive at the truth 
of so interesting a problem, has yielded some of the most im- 
portant relics which have recently come under the notice of 
British antiquaries. Mr. Watkin was also an adept in the 
transcription of the monumental inscriptions found in so many 
instances upon these ancient stones, and, on many grounds, 
his place in local historic circles is not one which can easily be 
filled. 


ARCHITECT’S FEES, 


Qe Saturday, in the Lord Mayor's Court, before the Assist- 

ant Judge, Mr. Francis Roxburgh, jun., and a jury, an 
action was brought by Mr. Gilbert Thompson Keeling, archi- 
tect, Tokenhouse Buildings, against Mr. Thomas Stirling 
Begbie, merchant, Walhrook, to recover the sum of 1,500/., due 
for professional services rendered. According to the plaintiff’s 
evidence, his father, the late Mr. Bassett Keeling, who was also 
an architect and surveyor, was consulted by the defendant 
respecting the disposal of a large building site in Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, Westminster. Subsequently a company was 
formed to construct on the site a building, to be called the 
National Concert Hall, and it was arranged conditionally that 
if his father were instrumental in forwarding the scheme for the 
sale of the site he was to receive from the defendant the sum of 
500/.,, but if he got an appointment as architect to the hall com- 
pany that claim was to be waived. His father died in October 
1886, when he (the plaintiff) took over the business. The 
plans in court were prepared by him, and were not in existence 
at the time of his father’s death. The hall was estimated to 
cost 80,000/., in addition to 60,000/. for the freehold ; but as the 
building had not been erected he had charged only 24 per cent. 
instead of 5 percent. in accordance with the scale fixed by the 
Institute of British Architects. The defence was that the plans 
were competitive, that there was no binding agreement with the 
plaintiff, and also that the plans were in great measure prepared 
prior to the death of Mr. Keeling, sen. In cross-examination 
the defendant admitted that he had offered the plaintiff a cheque 
for 75/., though he did not consider he owed him more than two 
or three guineas. He made the offer “to get rid of him.” 
After a long consultation, the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff for 5002, 


Ay gones, 


“* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’—Hazu'rr, 


PRINCE ALBERT v. STRANGE: A ROYAL 
COPYRIGHT CASE, 


i the course of an action which was before the Queen’s 

Bench Division on Saturday, the Lord Chief Justice stated 
that he would uphold an opinion laid down in the case Prince 
Albert v. Strange, to the following effect :—“ If a man obtains 
certain knowledge, under circumstances which constitute a 
moral obligation, he can be restrained from disclosing such 
knowledge.” As forty years have elapsed since that case was 
tried, the circumstances may not be known toa new genera- 
tion who have also an interest in the law of copyright. 

In September 1848, Mr. William Strange, of Paternoster 
Row, announced the publication of “The Royal Victoria and 
Prince Albert Gallery,” which was to consist of a collection of 
etchings by the hands of Her Majesty and the Prince, com- 
prising family portraits, sketches of favourite dogs, copies of 
old engravings, &c, 

The advertisements became, if possible, more remarkable 
from the circumstance that Mr, Strange was not the kind of 
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publisher that would be considered most eligible to be entrusted 
with the plates produced in the royal studio. That plates of 
the kind existed was a certainty, for Thomas Landseer, the 
engraver, had given instruction in etching to Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, and impressions from the Queen's copper-plates 
were occasionally presented to Her Majesty’s friends, 

An application for an injunction to prohibit the publication 
was forthwith made’by the Attorney-General (Sir John Jarvis) 
before Vice-Chancellor Sir J. Knight Bruce. The following 
information relating to the subject was filed on October 20 by 
Prince Albert :— ; 

That Her Majesty the Queen and her Consort, His Royal 
Highness the Prince Albert, have occasionally, for their 
amusement, made respectively drawings and etchings, being prin- 
cipally subjects of private and domestic interest to themselves, 
and of which etchings they have made impressions for their 
own use, and not for publication, and for the greater privacy 
such impressions have been made by a private press, kept for 
that purpose, and the plates themselves have been kept by Her 
Majesty under lock, and the impressions have been placed in 
some of the private apartments of Her Majesty at Windsor, in 
such private apartments only. 

That William Strange, the defendant hereto, and his con- 
federates have, in some manner, surreptitiously obtained some 
of such impressions, and have thereby been enabled to form, 
and have formed, a gallery or collection of such etchings, of 
which they intend to make a public exhibition, without the per- 
mission of Her Majesty and the Prince Albert, or either of 
them, and against their will. 

That said William Strange and his confederates have com- 
piled and prepared a work, which has been printed and pub- 
lishéd by said William Strange, who is a printer and publisher, 
carrying on business at 21 Paternoster Row, London, of which 
the title-page or cover is as follows (that is to say):—‘‘A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Royal Victoria and Albert Gallery 
of Etchings. 


‘Oh, your desert speaks aloud, and I should wrong it 
To lock it in the wards of covert bosom, 
When it deserves, in characters of brass, 
A forted residence ’gainst the truth of time — 
AA rasure of oblivion. 
‘© SHAKESPEARE: Measure for Measure. 
© Londomsnivilewes 
“Every purchaser of this catalogue will be presented (by 
permission) with a fac-simile of the autograph of either Her 
Majesty or the Prince Consort, engraved from the original, the 
selection being left to the purchaser. Price sixpence.” And 
which work has been compiled, prepared, printed, and published 
without the consent of Her Majesty and the Prince Albert, or 
either of them, and against their will. 
That in such work, in an introduction to the descriptive 
catalogue, are the following passages, that is to say :— 


The great interest which every loyal and affectionate subject of Her 
Majesty cannot fail to feel in all that relates to works of art executed 
by Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, has induced 
the proprietor of this perfectly unique and most interesting collection 
of etchings to submit them to public exhibition, and thus enable the 
whole nation to form an opinion of Her Majesty’s and the Prince 
Consort’s merits in a branch of the fine arts in which, as it has been 
admitted, it is so difficult to excel, or even to arrive at a stage beyond 
mediocrity. 

This collection of etchings (commencing with the fitst two speci- 
mens, are both of Her Majesty and His Royal Highness Prince Albert) 
contains portraits of the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Royal, and of other members of the Royal Family and per- 
sonal friends of the Sovereign, many of which were-drawn by Her 
Majesty from life, and afterwards transferred to copper, and most 
admirably etched by the Queen and His Royal Highness ; the collec- 
tion also contains portraits of the favourite dogs of the Queen and 
Prince, taken by the royal artists from life; many etchings from old 
and rare engravings in the possession of Her Majesty ; several from 
original designs of the Queen and His Royal Highness, representing 
warriors, the heads of animals and birds, and historical and domestic 
subjects, &c.; a variety of interesting works, some from original draw- 
ings by Landseer and other esteemed artists ; the whole being of a 
character which cannot fail to interest all classes, when it is considered 
that the entire series are the result of the artistic labours of Her 
Majesty and of the Prince Consort. 

In this gallery will be found several portraits of the Princess 
Royal, taken from life by Her Majesty previously to her being weaned, 
and delineating the Royal infant up to a more mature period of child- 
hood, representing Her Royal Highness in the arms of her nurse, 
playing androlling on the carpet with her doll and other toys, amusing 
herself with the Prince of Wales, and portraying other domestic and 
interesting scenes in the Royal nursery. Some of the heads executed 
by the Prince Consort are of a very Rembrandtish character, partaking 
greatly of the spirit, boldness, and freedom of that esteemed and 
celebrated artist. 

In the first two etchings by the Queen and the Prince, Nos. it and 
2, the autographs of both Her Majesty and His Royal Highness, it 
will be seen, are reversed, the Royal artists forgetting for the moment 
(and these being their earliest attempts) that by writing in the usual 
way on the copper such would be the effect in the impressions taken 
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from the plates ; afterwards slight mistakes of this character only now 
and then occurred, and then not throughout the whole of the respec- 
tive autographs—a single letter or figure reversed being generally the _ 
extent of the error. It will be interesting to observe that where these 
slight mistakes subsequently occurred they have been frequently 
rectified (though not always) either by erasure or alteration. ‘This 
Royal and most interesting collection is now submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the public, under the firm persuasion and in the full confidence 
that Her Majesty’s loyal and affectionate subjects will highly admire 
and duly appreciate the eminent artistic talents and acquirements of _ 
both Her Majesty and her illustrious Consort, His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. ; 
You must not be 

The grave of your deserving. England must know 

The value of her own ; ’twere a concealment 

Worse than a theft, no less than a traducement, 

To hide your doings, —SHAKESPEARE, 


= it 


That, in fact, amongst said etchings are portraits of the 
Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and 
of other members of the Royal Family and personal friends of 
Her Majesty, from life, and afterwards transferred to copper, 
and etched by Her Majesty and the Prince Albert ; and 
amongst such etchings are portraits of their favourite dogs, 
taken by them from life, and etchings from old and rare engrav- 
ings in the possession of Her Majesty, and several from such 
original designs as in the said catalogue mentioned ; and 
amongst such etchings there are such portraits of the Princess 
Royal, and such scenes in the Royal nursery, as in the said 
catalogue mentioned. 

That said descriptive catalogue comprises sixty-three several . 
etchings, which are catalogued as follows, viz.:— . 


No. 1. Portrait of a Turk, Head of an Old Man, and German’ | 
Peasant Girl. Drawn and etched by Her Majesty, Aug. 28, 1840. 9 © 

No. 2. Portrait of a Turk. Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, 
Aug. 28, 1840. £2 

No. 3. Head of Henry VIII., Combat between two Men in 
Armour, &c. Etched by Her Majesty, after original drawings by 
Prince Albert, Sept. 1, 1840. 

No. 4. Full-length Portrait of a Young Lady. Drawn and etched 
by Her Majesty, 1840. 

No. 5. Full-length Portrait of a Young Lady sitting on a Rock. 
Drawn by Her Majesty, after nature, and etched by the Queen, 1840. 

No. 6. Portrait of ‘‘ Ada,” in a German dress. Drawn by Her 
Majesty from nature, and etched by the Queen, Sept. 1840. ee 

No. 7. Portrait of ‘*Ada,’? and two Female Heads. Drawn and 
etched by Her Majesty, Sept. 1840. i 

No. 8. Head of a German S‘udent. Drawn and etched by Prince 
Albert. 

No. 9. Portrait of ‘‘ Islay,” a Scotch Terrier, Drawn from life by — 
Her Majesty, Sept. 9, 1840, and etched by Prince Albert. » Lica 

No. 10. The Provocation and Trial of Pressly to single Combat. 
Designed, drawn, and etched by Prince Albert. Sept. 16, 1840. 

No. 11. Head of ‘‘ Islay,” a Scotch Terrier (see Nos. 9 and 12), 
Head of ‘‘Eos,” a Russian Greyhound. Drawn from nature by Her 
Majesty, Sept. 19, 1840, and etched by the Queen. 

No. 12. Head of ‘‘ Islay,’”? a Scotch Terrier. Drawn from nature ~ 
by Her Majesty, Sept. 22, 1840, and etched by the Queen, 

No. 13. Head of ‘‘ Waldmann,” a ‘‘ Teckel” German Dog, Head, 
of ‘*Eos” (see Nos. 11 and 26). Drawn from nature by Her — 
Majesty, Sept. 24, 1840, and etched by the Queen. wae 

No. 14. The Conferring of the Order of ‘‘ The Golden Fleece.” — 
Designed, drawn, and etched by Prince Albert, Dec. 4, 1840. a 

No, 15. Portrait of ‘* Waldmann,” a ‘*Teckel” German Dog, — 
Drawn from nature, and etched by Her Majesty, Oct. 12, 1840. 

No. 16. Portrait of His Royal Highness Prince Albert. Copied by ~ 
Her Majesty from Sir George Hayter’s Marriage Picture, and etched’ ~ 
by the Queen, Oct. 26, 1840. meres 

No. 17. Margaret in Prison. Drawn by Her Majesty in 1838, and: 
etched by the Queen, Oct. 31, 1840. 1 SWwO OW 

No, 18. A Spanish Soldier. Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, ; 
Nov. 1, 1840. Te 

No. 19. Portrait of a Lady. Drawn and etched by Her Majesty, | 
Nov. 18, 1840. + Se 

No. 20. Portrait of Frederick, Elector and Duke of Saxony, the 
founder of the University of Wittemburg. Copied by Prince Albert . 
from the original picture, by Lucas Cranach the younger, and etched | 
by His Royal Highness, Dec. 1, 1840. 

No. 21. Head of an Old Man, 
etched by Her Majesty, Dec. 20, 1840. 

No, 22. Portrait of a Female. 
Majesty, Dec. 27, 1840. 

No, 23. Portrait of a German Prince. 
Prince Albert, Dec. 28, 1840. 

No. 24. The Discovery of the Miniature, 
Her Majesty. 

No. 25. Portrait of a Female, 
Majesty, Jan. 3, 1841. 

No, 26. Portrait of ‘* os,” a Russian Greyhound. Drawn by Her 
Majesty from nature in 1840, and etched by the Queen, Jan. 6, 1841. . 

No, 27. Scene from the Opera of ‘‘Norma.” Drawn by Her 
Majesty in 1836, and etched by the Queen, Jan. 7, 1841. 

No. 28. The Secret Consultation on the Jury Plate. 
etched by Prince Albert, Jan. 8, 1841. 

No. 29. Head of an Old Man. Drawn by Prince Albert in. 1840, . 
and etched by Her Majesty, Jan, 9, 1841. ors 


Drawn by Prince Albert, and 
Drawn and etched by Her 
Drawn and etclied by 
Drawn and etched by 
Drawii and etched by Her | 


Drawn and 
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No. 30. Swiss Peasant and Child. Drawn by Her Majesty, and 
etched by Prince Albert, Jan. 16, 1841, 

No, 31. Portrait of a Noble. Drawn by Prince Albert, and etched 
by Her Majesty and His Royal Highness, Jan. 18, 1841. 

No. 32. The Apotheosis of Mignon. Drawn and eiched by Her 
Majesty, Jan. 30, 1841. 
No. 33. A Vision. 

1841. 

No. 34. Various Studies : a medley. 
Majesty, Jan. 21, 1841. 

No. 35. The Apotheosis of Mignon. 
Majesty, Feb. 2, 1841. 

No. 36. The Tired Pilgrim and the Warrior Knight. 
drawn, and etched by Prince Albert, Feb. 8, 1841. 

No. 37. The Fisherman’s Bride. Dcawn and etched by Her 
Majesty, Feb, 21, 1841. 

No. 38. Portrait of the Princess Royal in the arms of her Nurse. 
Drawn from life by Her Majesty, Feb. 22, 1841, and etched by the 
Queen. 

No. 39. Mignon in her Dramatic Attire. 
and etched by Prince Albert, Feb. 24, 1841. 

No. 40. Portrait of a Goat. Etched by. Her Majesty, after a 
drawing by E. Mansfield, April 1, 1841. 

No. 41. The Heads of Three Horses, 
after a drawing by E. Landseer. 

No. 42. Head of an Old Man. 
Albert, May 3, 1841. 

No. 43. Portrait of an Egyptian Woman. 
Her Majesty, June 9, 1841. 

No. 44. Pigeons at the Royal Aviary at Windsor. 
life, and etched by Prince Albert, July t1, 1841. 

No. 45. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life by Her 
Majesty, Aug. 15, 1841, and etched by the Queen. 

~ No. 46. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life by Her 
Majesty, Aug: 22, 1841, and etched by the Queen. 

No. 47. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life by Her 
Majesty, Aug. 23, 1841, and etched by the Queen. 

No. 48. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life by Her 
Majesty, Aug. 25, 1841, and etched by the Queen. 

“No. 49. Heads of Eagles. Etched by Prince Albert, after a 
Caracci, Aug. 28, 1841. 

No. 50. Masquerade Scene. 
Sept. 1, 1841. 

No. 51. Two Horses. Drawn and etched by Her Majesty, after a 
Sketch by E. Landseer,§Jan. 1, 1842. 

No. 52. Market Women. Drawn and etched by Her Majesty, 
after Landseer, Jan. 9, 1842. 

No. 53. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life by Her 
Majesty, Jan. 12, 1842, and etched by the Queen. 

No. 54. Two French Women. Drawn and etched by Prince 
Albert, after E. Landseer, Jan. 13, 1842. 

No. 55. A French Woman. Drawn and etched by Her Majesty, 
after E. Landseer, Jan. 13, 1842. 

No. 56. Portrait of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life by Her 
Majesty, Dec. 27, 1842, and etched by Prince Albert. 

No, 57. Five Portraits of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life by 
Her Majesty, and etched by the Queen, Jan. 7, 1843. 

No. 58. Portrait of the Prince of Wales and the Princess Roval. 
Designed from li‘e by Her Majesty, Jan. 3, 1843. Drawn and etched 
by Prince Albert. 

No. 59. Portrait of ‘‘Cavinach,” a Scotch Terrier. Drawn fiom 
life by Prince Albert in 1842, and etched by Her Majesty, Jan. 9, 
1843. 

eae 60. Medley Plate; Portraits of the Princess Royal, Head of 
an Arab, Gipsy and Child, Head of an Old Woman. Drawn and 
etched by Her Majesty, Jan. 11, 1843. 

No. 61. Two Portraits of the Princess Royal. Drawn from life 
by Her Majesty, Feb. 10, 1843, and etched by the Queen, Feb. 26, 
1843. 

shen 62. The Doge of Venice, and an Armed Knight. 
etched by Prince Albert, Feb. 28, 1843. 

No. 63. A Shooting Pony, with Dead Stag and Dog. Drawn and 

etched by Prince Albert, March 2, 1843. 


Drawn and etched by Prince Albert, Jan. 31, 
Drawn and etched by Her 
Drawn and etched by Her 


Designed, 


Drawn by Her Majesty, 


Etched by Her Majesty, 
Drawn and etched by Prince 
Drawn and etched by 


Sketched from 


Drawn and etched by Her Majesty, 


” 


Drawn and 


That the said several etchings were so made.and from such 
drawings as in such catalogue is mentioned. 

That under each heading are certain descriptive and other 
remarks, of which informant cites the following as examples, 
viz. :— 


This, as Her Majesty’s first attempt, may not only be described as 
a most creditable production, but as manifesting talent and genius of 
the highest order. It will be seen that Her Majesty’s autograph and 
the date are reversed, clearly indicating that no assistance was rendered 
by more experienced hands, who would not have fallen into an error 
so usual with ‘‘youag beginners” in this branch of art. The Head of 
the Turk, which is from an etching by Rembrandt, is admirably 
drawn. The other portions are executed with considerable spirit. 
The portrait of the German peasant girl is delicately conceived, and 
excellently transferred to the plate. This etching represents the head 
of a Turk, and, bearing a very close resemblance to Ibrahim Pasha, is 
the first attempt of the Prince Consort. Like the earliest effort of Her 
Majesty, it shows very considerable talent, both in its drawing and 
general character throughout. In this etching, also, the same.as in 
Her Majesty’s first production, the autograph of His Royal Highness, 
and the date, are both represented the reverse way, equally indicating, 
aS in the cases of Her Majesty, that the work was accomplished with- 
out the aid of any one more experienced in the art at that time, It is 


SO 


worthy of remark that both these etchings (Nos. 1 and 2) bear the 
same date. 


That such catalogue, and descriptive and other remarks, 
could not have been compiled or made except by means of the 
possession of the several impressions of said etchings, so 
surreptitiously obtained as aforesaid. 

That the impressions of said etchings were intended to be 
for the private use of Her Majesty and His Royal Highness 
the Prince Albert only, and that although copies of some of 
them have been occasionally and rarely given to some of their 
personal friends (one to one friend and one to another), no 
such collection as that so advertised for exhibition, as afore- 
said, was ever given away by them, or either of them, or by 
their or either of their permission ; and no such collection 
could have been formed, except of impressions surreptitiously 
and improperly obtained. 

Charges that so it would appear, if the said William 
Strange were to set forth, and he ought to set forth, in whose 
possession or power the said several impressions are, and in 
what manner and when the same came into his possession or 
power, or the possession or power of the person or persons in 
whose possession or power the same respectively are. 

Charges that said William Strange by several confederates, 
all whose names are unknown to informant, but which he, the 
said William Strange, ought to discover. 

Charges that he ought to set forth who was or were the 
person or persons by whom the said several impressions were 
removed from Her Majesty’s (or the Prince Albert’s) pos- 
session, and the names of all persons in whose possession or 
power he knows or believes the same to have been, and of the 
person and all and every the persons by whom the said 
descriptive catalogue has been written, compiled, and com- 
pared, and of all and every the person or persons, parties to, 
or interested in the profits of the said intended exhibition, and 
the authorship, publication, and sale of the said descriptive 
catalogue. 

Charges that said William Strange ought to set forth from 
whom and how and when he has received instructions or 
directions for the printing and publication of such catalogue, or 
with reference thereto, and by whom he has been employed, 
and to whom he looks for payment, and how he expects to be 
paid or remunerated for such printing and publication, and the 
expenses incident thereto, and by whom the press was 
corrected, to whom the proof sheets of the said catalogue were — 
sent or delivered, and in whose handwriting the catalogue 
manuscript is, and the names of all and every the person or 
persons with whom he has ever been by himself or by any 
other person in communication, verbal or written, on the 
subject of the said intended exhibition, or of the said catalogue, 
or with respect to the said etchings, and the nature and 
particulars of all communications, verbal or written, which he 
has by himself or by any other person on such subjects, or any 
of them, and when, where, how, and with whom. 

Charges that His Royal Highness the Prince Albert is in- 
terested in the subject-matters of this suit, or some of them, 
and ought by reason thereof to be a party defendant thereto. 

Charges that said defendant, William Strange, and his con- 
federates, have in their possession or power, or in the possession 
or power of their solicitors or agents, or of some other person 
or persons, divers copies of the said catalogue, and the manu- 
script and proof-sheets of the same; and also divers books, 
books of account, agreements, drafts of agreements, cases for 
the opinion of counsel, opinions, letters, drafts or copies of 
letters, or extracts from letters, memoranda, papers, and writings 
relating to or containing entries relating to the several matters 
aforesaid, or some of them, and which they ought to produce, 
and of which they ought to set forth a list or schedule ; and 
they also lately had in such possession or power divers books, 
books of account, agreements, drafts of agreements, cases for 
the opinion of counsel, opinions, letters, drafts or ‘copies: of 
letters, or extracts from letters, memoranda, papers and writings » 
of a like nature, which they have destroyed, or lost, or parted 
with, but of which they ought to set forth a list or schedule, 
and the fullest account and description they.are able to give 
thereof, and why and when destroyed or parted with, and 
where the same now are or were last, or have been since they 
parted with the-same. To the end, therefore, &c. _ 

The following affidavit of Mr. Edward White, solicitor, of 
Great Marlborough Street, within the liberty of the City of 
Westminster, was also filed :— 

“* Say that His Royal Highness Prince Albert, on the occasion 
of making his affidavit in this cause, informed me that he 
recollected that, on one occasion, some of the plates in the 
information mentioned were sent to. Mr. Brown, a printer. of 
Windsor, for the purpose of taking some impressions for Her 
Majesty and himself ; and that the said Mr. Brown sent back 
the plates with all the impressions that he had been ordered to 
make ; and that he, the Prince, believed that the said Mr. 
Brown had sent back all the impressions made by him. And 
the Prince further informed me on the occasion aforesaid that, 
according to the best of his recollection and belief, the above 
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was the only occasion on which any of the plates aforesaid 
were out of the custody of Her Majesty or of himself, and that 
all other impressions from the said plates were made from the 
said private printing-press in the Royal palace, in the presence 
of Her Majesty or of himself. on : 

“‘ Say that, from the communications I have had with His 
Royal Highness the Prince, I verily believe the above occasion 
was the only occasion on which any of the said plates were out 
of the custody of Her Majesty or of His Royal Highness the 
Prince, and that the impressions of the plates set forth in the 
catalogue or book in the said information mentioned, have been 
improperly and surreptitiously obtained, and that the same are 
now the property of Her Majesty and the Prince.” 

Mr. J. B. Brown, the printer at Windsor, by his affidavit, 
stated that he was entrusted by Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort with the printing of impressions from plates which had 
been engraved by them, and was so employed from October, 
1840, to November, 1847, and that he faithfully sent all the 
perfect impressions to Windsor Castle. In this work Mr. 
Brown employed a journeyman, whom he named, and in whom 
he had confidence, as pressman, who Mr. Brown swore he be- 
lieved, as he had been informed, had secretly made impressions 
of the plates ; which impressions he retained without the con- 
sent or knowledge of Mr. Brown, and which was in violation 
of his duty and of the confidence reposed in him by his master. 

A printer named Whittington, employed by Mr. Brown, 
swore that he recollected the taking off the impressions by 
command of Her Majesty, and that although the journeyman 
employed as before-mentioned always returned to Mr. Brown 
all the print paper delivered out, yet he habitually took off 
copies for himself on card or common paper. The deponent 
also swore that he has about thirteen of such impressions, 
which the journeyman gave him, and that about a year and a 
half ago Jasper Tomsett Judge met him in the street and told 
him that he (Judge) could make it worth his while if he wished 
to dispose of the prints. 

Mr. J. F. Lawrence, of Windsor, deposed that he knew Mr. 
J. T. Judge, and recollected hearing a rumour four or five 
months ago that Judge had a collection of prints and etchings 
made by Her Majesty and Prince Albert, and afterwards met 
Judge, and said to him, “I understand you have some drawings 
of the Queen’s and Prince Albert’s ;” to which Judge replied, 
“Oh! you are quite welcome to see them ;” that about a 
month after such conversation, and not more than three or four 
months ago, deponent called at Judge’s house, who then pro- 
duced a portfolio with about eighty prints in it, and said that 
they had been engraved by the Prince and the Queen ; that 
the deponent observed the names of the Queen and Prince 
Albert on them, and noticed that on some of them the signatures 
or names appeared reversed, as they would be supposing the 
names had been engraved on the plates as the signatures would 
be usually written; and that these prints were on separate 
sheets of paper, some of which appeared to the deponent, Mr. 
Lawrence, to be cardboard paper, and one or two appeared to 
be glazed foolscap paper. 

It is needless to say that Prince Albert gained his action. 
The point in dispute might have led to lengthened litigation, 
for the royal designs were not registered, but the publisher had 
the sense to admit his wrongdoing, and the process was 
thereby shortened. 


fhe Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Registration Bill. 


SIR,—As a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. of many years standing, I 
wish to protest most strongly against the action of the Council. 
I have hitherto, perhaps foolishly, thought that its members 
were elected as servants and representatives of the general 
body, instead of which it appears they claim to be, not only our 
rulers, but the governing body of the whole prefession, of which 
by the way they are about a five-hundredth part. It seems 
from what I hear that an important Bill, affecting for good or 
ill the interests, not only of its own members, but of the entire 
profession, was submitted to the Council some nine months 
ago, and the first we hear of it from them is an invitation, 
within a week or two of the second reading, to allow our funds 
to be expended in opposing it. It is more than questionable 
whether there be any power under the charter to so apply or 
misapply the funds. It may be that the Bill itself is an utterly 
bad one, but it would be interesting to know what steps the 
Council have taken during these nine months, to induce the 
promoters to amend it. Without, however, wishing for a mo- 
ment to enter into the merits or demerits of the Bill, I do most 
strongly protest against being called upon to vote against so 
important a measure, simply at the dictation of the Council, 


and without the members ever having an opportunity afforded 
them of examining and discussing the Bill. How is it that the 
report of the special committee appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of registration has not yet been made public? If, as rumour 
says, that committee is in favour of the principle of legal regis- 
tration, has the Council before calling upon us to expend our funds 
made any attempt to meet the promoters, introducer, and 
backers of the Bill, and if so, what are the points of difference 
in which they have refused to give way? These are matters 
which should be openly stated by the Council before enormous - 
expense is incurred in an attempt to defeat a measure which 
appears to be supported by a very large number of petitions 
from all parts of the country. 

The questions which are forcing themselves more and more 
upon the minds of many besides myself are these. Has the 
Institute ever been of the slightest benefit to ourselves or any- 
one else? Is it capable of reform, and, if not, dare we leave 
it? Some are young and hopeful enough to think they may 
live to see the day when the Associates will have a right to 
vote, and Fellows in the provinces also, without the expense of _ 
a journey to London. 

Possibly w/e these things take place we may see a little 
more life instilled into the Institute; but is the day worth 
waiting for? And when it comes shall we not still be tied by 
old traditions too strong to break away from? As an indi- 
vidual member, knowing how dearly the general body love one 
another, I confess I dare not leave, and I know there are 
others who feel the same. Cannot you, sir, receive the names 
of those who, like myself, would gladly, if possible, make an - 
attempt to reform the Institute, or, failing in that resolve, to ~ 
leave in a body, and thus protect one another? . I enclose my 
card, but for obvious reasons must simply subscribe myself— 
Your obedient servant, F.R.1.B.A. 

March 27, 1888. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Barnes.—A new mission hall, seating 280 persons, with 
room adjoining for smaller meetings, &c., were opened at 
Barnes, S.W., on the 2oth inst. The buildings have been 
erected from the designs and under the superintendence of - 
Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, A.R.L.B.A., of 35 Bedford Row, 
London, at a cost of 636/. Mr. Alfred Hunt, of Barnes, was 
the builder. 


GENERAL. 


The Spring Exhibition of the Birmingham Royal Society 
of Artists will open to the public on Saturday (to-morrow). 


The Royal Society of British Artists on Monday elected 
the following new members :—Messrs. H. Tuke, S. Llewellyn, 
J. J. Shannon, H. M. Paget, J. Bromley, H. R. Hollingdale, 
V. P. Yglesias, L. Cowen, J. Smart, R.S.A., A. W. Strutt, and 
T. B. Kennington. 


Wr. James Muir, convener of the Fine Art Loan Section 
of the Glasgow International Exhibition, has received infor- 
mation that the German Government has agreed to lend the 
Exhibition authorities twelve pictures out of the National 
Gallery at Berlin, and also three pieces of sculpture. The 
loan of these works has been obtained through the influence 
of Professor Becker, of the Royal Academy of Arts in 
Berlin. 


Mr. C. H. Shoppee has been elected architect and surveyor 
to the Honourable Court of Lieutenancy of the City of London. . 


The Duke of Cleveland has given half an acre of land as 
a site for a vicarage for All Saints Parish, Wolverhampton. 
The land is valued at 726/. 


The Plymouth Armada Tercentenary Committee on 
Monday decided that, in addition to the proposed memorial on 
the Hoe, a window should be placed in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, where Lord Howard and Sir Walter Raleigh are 
buried. 


The Will of the late William Webster, contractor, who 
constructed a large part of the Thames Embankment, has been 
proved at 131,9452. 

The Discovery of the site of Sybaris has just been notified 
to the Archeological Bureau of Rome. 


The Court of Common Council have agreed to the erection 
of chill rooms at the Foreign Cattle Market, Deptford, at a cost 
of 13,000/. 

Some Members of the Salford Health Committee have 
lately inspected the new Belvidere Fever Hospital at Glasgow, 
and the fever hospitals in London and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
previous to deciding on the best form of fever hospital to be 
erected on the Bolton Lodge estate, on the Eccles New Road. 

CRIMINAL PRocEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 


onty to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person ins 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment, Rozvert Boyite & Son, Ld, 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . 2 FOie O71..6 
For Quarter Page ; : . . . 324104. 
For Half Page . . . : . ’ tA elO.O 
For a Page ; ‘ ; : ° : our: O 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . : : Mion. 7556 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., zt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 

than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter vo 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp; hitherto the postage has very Srequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 20s. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there is no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 

Our readers are invited to address us on subjects of interest to 
themselves or the public. We shall be always ready to 
insert letters asking for a solution of any suitable questions 
of a professional or practical nature, and to receive replies 
to such inquiries. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKBURN.—April 14.—Plans are required for the Erec- 
tion of a Technical: School. Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A., 
Assessor. Premiums of 1oo/. and 50/. for the second and 
third best Designs respectively. Mr. W. E. L. Gaine, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Blackburn. 


Bocnor.—Plans are Invited for Enlarging the Royal Nor- 
folk Hotel. Mr. Henry Layton, Solicitor, 66 High Street, 
Bognor. 

CAMBRIDGE. — May 12.—Designs are Invited for the 
Enlargement of the Guildhall. Premium of Fifty Guineas to 
the Author of Selected Design. Mr. John E, Ledsam White. 
head, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge. 


MACCLESFIELD.—June 1.—Schemes 
Borough are invited. Mr. J. Barclay, 
field. 


for Main Drainage of 
Town Clerk, Maccles- 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BALLYSHANNON.—March 31.—For Works of Water Supply. 
Mr. J. Wray, C.E., Enniskillen. 


BALLYSILLAN.—April 13.—For Enlarging Church. 
Stephenson, Architect, 41 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


BARKING CREEK.—April 20.—For Supply and Erection of 
Pumping and Hydraulic and other Engines, Boilers, Hydraulic 
Rams, Accumulators, Pipes, Cast-iron Movable Weirs, Rods and 
Gear, Lathe and other Tools, Rolling Stock, and other 
Machinery, at Precipitation Works. The Engineer, Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


BATTERSEA.—April 4.—For Warming and for Hot and 
Cold Water Supply to the Baths and Laundry, Latchmere Road, 
the latter to be provided with Steam Power. Mr. Rowland 
Plumb, 13 Fitzroy Square, W., and Messrs. Bonner & Jones, 
29 and 30 King Street, Cheapside, E.C., Joint Architects. 


BETHNAL GREEN.—April 9.—For Building Fire Brigade 
Station, Green Street. The Superintending Architect, Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


BIRKENHEAD.—April 10.—For Station Buildings, Stair- 
cases, and Platform Roofing, Grange Road. Mr. J. Watt, 
Secretary, Woodside Station, Birkenhead. 


BRACKNELL.—April 12.—For Additions, &c., to Church. 
Mr. S. G. Parry, Architect, Connaught Mansions, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


BRIDGEND.—April 10.—For Erection of Heating Appliances, 
Glamorgan County Asylum. Mr. H. T. Pringle, M.D., Angel- 
town, Bridgend. 


BRIGHOUSE.—March 31.—For Building Presbytery. Mr. 
E. Simpson, Architect, 12 Cunliffe Terrace, Manningham, 
Bradford. 


CHINGFORD.—For Building Pair of Small Villas. 
Pinchbeck, 6 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


CINDERFORD.—For Building Church. Mr. E. H. Lingen 
Barker, Architect, Hereford. 


Cork.—March 31.—For Building Glebe House. 
Coakley, Architect, 86 South Mall, Cork. 


CrossNEss.—April 20.—For Works at Southern Outiall 
Sewage Works, comprising Alterations to existing Sewage 
Reservoirs, Construction of Precipitation Channels, Sludge 
Settling Channels, Liming and Iron-water Stations, Settling 
Ponds, Engine and Boiler-houses, Coal Vaults, Chimney 
Shaft, Workmen’s Cottages, Jetty and Pier, Tramways, and 
other Works. The Engineer, Metropolitan Board of Works 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Mr. S. 


Mr. W. 


Mr. D. J. 


Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, 
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DONCASTER.—April 12.—For Construction of Waggon- 

building Shop. The Engineer, King’s Cross Station, London. 

LIN.—April 11.—For Converting Carmichael School 
rote. endear Mr. W. H. BYRNE, Architect, 20 Suffolk 
Street, Dublin. 

EGREMONT.—April 13.—For Construction of Market Hall 
and Offices with Iron Roof. The Surveyor, Local Board 
Room, Main Street, Egremont. 

FENTON.—April 3.—For Building School. Messrs. Scrivener 
& Sons, Architects, Howard Place, Hanley. 

FRIZINHALL.—April 6.—For Building Four Houses. 
J. Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 

GREENWICH. —April 5.— For Additions to Workhouse 
Laundry. Myr. T. Dinwiddy, Architect, Crooms Hill, Green- 
wich. 

HELSTON.—April 7.—For Erection of Public Buildings. 
Mr. G. H. Carter, Helston. 

Kinoc’s NorTON.—April 3.—For Building Hospital, West 


Mr. 


Heath. Mr. R. Godfrey, Surveyor, Valentine Road, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. 

KINSALE.—April 2,—For Building Six Houses for the 
Town Commissioners. Mr. M. Hegarty, Town Clerk, Court 
House, Kinsale. 

LEEDS.—April 4.—For Building Private Offices, General 
Drawing Offices, and Plan Rooms at the Albion Works, 
Armley Road. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, Leeds. 


LEICESTER.—For Building Pavilion, Keeper’s Lodge, &c., 
at Park. Mr. S. Harrison, Architect, Leicester. 


LIMERICK.—March 31.—For Building Schools, Boundary 
Walls, &c., Kilteely. Rev. J. Power, P. P., Kilteely, Pallas- 
green, Limerick. 

LonpDoNn.—April 13.—For Building Refreshment Rooms at 
General Post Office, E. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


LONDON.—April 16.—For Schemes and Estimates for 
Warming proposed Board School, Lavender Hill. Application, 
by post only, to the Architect, School Board Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C, 


MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH.—April 10.—For Brickwork of 
light Cottages. The Engineer, Wolverhampton Station. 


NAAS.—April 13.—For Construction of Telescopic Gas- 
holder (15,000 cubic feet capacity). Mr. J. Donnellan, Secre- 
tary to the Gas Company, Naas. 


NEWMARKET.—March 31.—For Building Villa. 
W. C. & A. S. Manning, Architects, Newmarket. 


NEWPort.—April 10.—For Building Hotel, Stables, &c, 
Mr. T. Rees, Corn Exchange Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


NORTHWICH.—April 7.—For Supply of Sluice Cocks and 
Water Waste Meters for Mains, Ball Hydrants, Single-acting 
Air Valves, and other Castings ; also of Water Pipes, Mr. H. 
Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

PETERBOROUGH.— March 30.—For 6-inch (542 yards) and 
4-inch (1,352 yards) of Cast-iron Socket Pipes, with Branches, 
Bends, &c. Mr. J. C. Gill, C.E., Market Place, Peterborough. 


REDRUTH.—April 7.—For Enlarging Reseating, &c., Wes- 
leyan Chapel. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Penzance. 


Roystone.—April 12.—For Building Wing to National 
School. Rev. H. S. Atkinson, Roystone Vicarage, Barnsley. 


STAFFORD.—April 7.—For Enlarging Fire-engine Station, 
W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Stafford. 

ST. ALBANS.— March 30.—For Alterations at Court House. 
Mr. Urban A. Smith, County Surveyor, 2 Victoria Mansions, 
S.W. 

ST. Ives, Hunts.—April 16.—For Supplying and Laying 
Cast-iron Socket and Spigot Pipes (13 miles), from 8 inch to 
3 inch, and Sluice Cocks, 8 inch to 3 inch; Building Engine- 
house, Gas-house, and Coal Store at Bowen. Messrs. E. 
Easton & Co., Engineers, 11 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 

ST. PANCRAS.—April 26.—For Erection of Workhouse 
Buildings. Mr. H. H. Bridgman, Architect, 42 Poultry, E.C. 

SWANSEA.—April 3.—For Building Engine and Boiler 
Houses, Chimney, &c., for Pumping Machinery. Mr. A. J. 
Schenk, Engineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 

WIDNEs.—April 2.—For Supply of Fuel Economiser. Mr, 
Carr, Gasworks, Widnes. 

WISBECH.—April 13.—For Building Station. Drawings, 
&c., at the Great Eastern Station, Liverpool Street, E.C. 

WREXHAM.—April 14.—For Building House and Surgery 
Mr. J. Morrison, Architect, 10 King Street, Wrexham. 

YSTALYFERA.—For Building Church. Mr. J. B. Wilson, 
Architect, Swansea. 


Messrs* 


Mr. 


DIAHOGAN YT & 
ROBERT GARRARD 


Contractors to 
Teak, Wainscot Oak, 


Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, 
Seasoned 
LOGS, Mahogany, 


Telegraphic Address—“ AGAJOU. LONDON.” 


A Bes 


BES 


Aa trey Come 
CNIS es 
OSS ee 


& CO. 


Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 
Birch, &e., in all thicknesses and widths, Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, 
Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, 


HEARD WoonpDs. 
206 BETHNAL GREEN 
ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Electric Apparatus, &c., &c. 
supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 


GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY... 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 7887. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


RE GREEN SLATE COMP 


eminent Architects for the 
Ce 


2natk 


ANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


c co & PARQUET FLOORINGS. WOOD CARVINGS. 

~ Ea x 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
2x; fa=) ’ RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 

a=) 2 O g Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, 4 the country. 
Zz. oOo on) oc Oo Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 4 Estimates and Designs on Application. 
ee ee (ies 

A Se uw lh NY 
Mess ul 3 oq Saal ( 

or | ~» SSA | i 

a zi a ARTISTIC JOINERY. 

(Turpin’s Patent). 5-16: ORNAMENTAL 
=) GY THIN PARQUET sree scien nsittine tek, preprea PARQUET. 
> jaa} oe : .inch Solid Parquet. Used for Veneering old DEAL 

ng deal floor, and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction, BACKING. 


IREPROOF.—Pure 


Roofing Purposes, instead of 


Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Zine or Lead. Can be 
Cracking.—R, JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street 


Bent and Hammered without 
Within, E.C. 


Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
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TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Building House in West End, Aberdeen. 


Accepted Tenders. 
G. Duguid, mason j : : : 
Smith & Son, carpenter. : 

G. Gebb, plasterer 

H. Low, plumber 

Mason & Son, painter . 

G. Davison, slater ‘ ; P : 
All of Aberdeen, 


ABERSYCHAN. 
For Construction of Road, with Walling, 


Abersychan Local Board. , Mr. E. COOKE, Surveyor. 


H. C. Parfitt, Newport, Mon. 

U. Chapman, Newport, Mon. . 
Pickthall & Sons, Merthyr Tydfil 
T. Hopkins, Varteg, Pontypool 
T. Goldsworthy, Newport, Mon. . 
J. Jones, Abersychan : 
Pearson & Evans, Bedlinog 
Morgan & Evans, Pontnewyndd . 
T. King, Abersychan . 

P. CHAPMAN, Pontypool (accepted ) 
Surveyor’s estimate > . 


BLACKLEY. 


For Erection of M, N. C. School, Higher Blackley, Manchester, 
Mr. J. H. BURTON, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton- 


under-Lyne. 
Edward Carr, Manchester . . 
S. Warburton, Miles Platting 


Storrs, Sons & Co., Limited, Stalybridge 


John Ross, Manchester 

Joseph Davison, Manchester 

John Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
William Holt, Manchester : 

R. WHITELL, Manchester (accepted ) 


iW. Williamson, Ashton-under-Lyne (with- 


drawn) . ; 
Allen Holmes, Ashton-under- Lyne ‘ 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6a. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘‘SurvEyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED | 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
thorough SS 
TRape a marr all colours 
Cure for : 
Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


 Cocaaaaire & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on EC oplieation for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all varieties of 


Selected specially to suit Architects 
BATH STONE { Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address—_YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Tro ORDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


7 


——— 


For a small Factory Building at Barnet, for Mr. A. Emm, 


JOSEPH WHITE, 


Butcher A . 
J. Baughen . 
Williams 
V. Grey 
, £381 0 Oo Curnow 
275510: O VOLLER (accepted) 
95 0 oO Julian . . . 
C7A 10 O 
50 10 O 
Soe 0 9 


HAINES & CO,|JOHN 


(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


PAPERHANGINGS 


MANUFACTURERS, 
AQ Bread Street, Cannon Street, 


A large collection of Gisies [ 0 i D 0 N 


Goods always kept in Stock, 
LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 


from which Orders can be 
Supplied. 
DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 
Raised Flocks. Borders and 
_ Friezes. 


THE 


WOOD CARPET 


COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors, 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager, 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 


WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. 


Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 


in every class of Building. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that| § 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking] 


Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper, 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES, 


[tres WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


BARNET. 
Mr. 
High Street, Barnet, Surveyor. 
£615 
539 
508 
481 
469 
435 
404 


OO0OOfO0O00 
le} (exe) Cooyiahce) 


BRADFORD. 


For Building Barracks, Bradford, Yorkshire, for the Salvation 


Army. Mr. E. J: SHERWOOD, Architect, Ior Queen 
Victoria Street, London. Quantities by Architect. 
Contract No, 1. 
Fences, &c., for the D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . - £2,593 Oo oO 
C. Nelson, Bradford . ‘ ‘ 2,086 Io o 
£411 0 0 F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone - ‘ 2 082 on G 
3569 Oo Illingworth Bros., Bradford . - : 2,040 0 O 
349 3 10 Hill & Nelson, Bradford . : ‘ - 2.01550 0 
329 2 0 W. Newell, Bradford ‘ - ; F ZOAZ MONO 
260 0 Oo W. Johnson, Bradford . q 4 : ant .97050" 0 
232 I0 O W. Farnish, Bradford . : : : Ww I,O50R0"% 0 
. . ss o Oo G. Thornton, Great Horton F He digelatss iG) Te, 
y ; re 6 ; Contract No. 2. 
7 a D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester. ; : ‘ 569 10 oO 
a aye Hill & Nelson, Bradford . ° . se 520.2 On OC 
a G. Thornton, Great Horton . 3. wee eh EL Mey ay, 
Illingworth Bros., Bradford 500 +0 O 
F, J. Coxhead, Leytonstone A72=800) O 
C. Nelson, Bradford. : 468 Io Oo 
W. Johnson, Bradford. - d 467 Gee O 
W. Farnish, Bradford ; . 465 0 O 
} £h ee ; 3 W. Newell, -Bradford 462.0 0 
1,574 0 0 Seating, lighting, and heating, extra cost, £377. 
1,550 0 O| For Building Residence and Stabling, Totter Lane, Bradford. 
Ts540er 0) O Mr. J. LEDINGHAM, A.R.I.B.A., Bradford. 
L,533020 5 O Kitchen & Watson, Bradford, mason. 
1,505 0 Oo Briggs Bros., Bradford, j joiner. 
AsO OO pep FLill, Bradford, plumber. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater, 
ME e PI4LELO Oo Stocks & Bates, Bradford, plasterer. 
: 2 b,4ii, O° oO B, Abbott, thy Tas BEG painter. 


BOARD & CO,, 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Will Bag Gesie strain of 1,000 

WA lbs. to the n. by ld in., and 

is ieee Ao ass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Lump and Ground). 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, weak BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BoARD DUNBALL.” 


pin 
4 


Ti 


FLOORING, 
MATCHBOARDS, 


Country Orders promptly exécuted. 
All Goods supplied direct from DOCKS. 
Telephone No. 1068. 


WOOD - BLOCK FLOORING 


oe (Mr. WHITER’s SYSTEM), 
aor Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars” 
on application to 


y) THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop - BLocK FLOORING AND 
STEAM JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, 8.W, 
Cc 


BEVERLEY. 


For Construction of Sewage Works, 
BRUNDELL, SIMMONS & BRUNDELL, 
Street, Doncaster. 

Contract No. I. 

W. W. Ibberson, Manchester . ; 

L. Bottoms, Wandsworth A “ 

E. Good, Hull é ; . 

W. Gradwell, Barrow °. ‘ 

J. Cooper, Barnsley } 

Innes & Wood, Birmingham . 

J. Drury, Hull , , , . 

W. Anelay, Doncaster . : : 

J. Schofield, Dewsbury : : 

Sterling & Swann, Manchester 

G. Barstow, Pontefract . ; ; 

H. Burrows, Barnsley. ; 

S. R. Horton, Lincoln. : ; 

W. J. M‘Kenzie, Wandsworth | 

Parker & Sharp, York . ; ; 

T. Southern’s Exors., Hull : 

C. Green, Rotherham 2 

A. T. James, Cleethorpes ; 

W. Cunliffe, Dorking. ; ; 

Duffill & Robinson, Hull } 

G. & R. Pope, Beverley . : 

Hill & Co., Compton Gifford . 

B. Small & Sons, Birmingham 

Turner & Sanguine, Hull ; 

T. Bree, Market Weighton , 

Jackson Bros., Goole ; 

Jackson & Son, Hull 1 : 

Simpson & Malone, Hull 

A. T. Ripley, Rotherham 

W. S. Arnold, Doncaster 

F, Eyre, Sheffield . , , 

T. B, MATHER, Hull (accepted : 


Contract No. 2. 


G. Waller & Co., Southwark, S.E. . 
Winder Bros., Sheffield . F 


J. E. H. Andrew & Co., Reddish, near Stockport 


Glenfield Company, Kilmarnock , 
R. LENG, Beverley (accepted). - 
Tangyes, Birmingham , : . 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Brits or Quanrimizs, SprciFicaTions, Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s, 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s Tapues, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
192 F 


leet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RE 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


ed Mounted Papers 
Continuous Papers, Porcils’ Pens, &e. 


&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE « WorK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 

NEW 


DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


In One Development and Washing. 


Best Medium for Reproducing PTI, 
from TRACINGS~ le 


J. R. GOT Zi. 
29 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


Turning, and|§ 


Vee XXXKV. 
: Y boundin cloth, gilt lettered, 128, 6d,—ffice: 175 Strand, W.C, 
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CARDIFF. 

For Building Stables, for Messrs. Hancock & Co., Limited, 
Bute Street, Cardiff. Mr, JOHN P. JONES, Architect, 

27 Park Street, Cardiff. 


Beverley. Messrs. 
Engineers, I Princes 


T.P. Tunks, Cardiff ., ‘ . a ; “ £195 o-0 
Cox, Cardiff. : : . - : , « » O20 nae 
Pye 4 . Charles Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . . . 617 0 06 
. 13,6740 of, OR. Price, Cardiff... “11 - 580 0 o 
» 12,999 "‘o o Thomas & James, Cardiff . ; ; - S79%O TS 
.. 12,9600 1.6 James Allen, Cardiff . ‘ ; : : « “§52 OO 
12,966 0 oO Charles Cocks, Cardiff : ; s : . “550/40 to 
12,819 oOo John Hopkins, Cardiff ‘ . . ° o "S5O et 
: 5 wI2400. 50 6 Jones Bros., Cardiff. : : ; ; 550556. ip 
. Pew CF Y oR) D. J. Davies, Cardiff . F ; : é = J 200 Sie 
, , 12.000 0 0 Thomas Gough, Cardiff , Siew 2.0 
) 6, eps O David Davies, Cardiff . ; A 508 oO o 
1 ; 11,936 ome) S. Shepton & Son, Cardiff . ; : 507 10 -o 
; . 11,929 0 0 D. Thomas, Cardiff .  . : ; <a GCE Ca 
; irr,628 0 o William Symonds, Cardiff . é ; . ‘5000 oO 
; ¢ 11,808 To Thomas Evans, Cardiff ; : : . 489 I0 o 
: PTT IF PALS OS Turner & Sons, Cardiff. ‘ : ; . 4469/50 0 
t »tT.S65 9G. 0 GEORGE BEAMES, Cardiff (accepted) . , « 426.50 (0 
Dae Boao CHESTERFIELD. 
: P1292. eS sor Building Board Schools, &c., at Park House, Pilsley, 
‘ feos 10a Claycross. .Messrs. ROLLINSON & SON, Architects, 13 
i de ue ce Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 
: AOI 5 J. Hoole, Hasland_ . Juries , « 0+ C2793" “0 
2 Bo, 0001 50 a A. Wright, Chesterfield . : : : .°2,\720:18 11 
‘ EOROSOS KOTO Chadwick & Co., Rotherham : : ~ 2O7AINO wor 
‘ » WHOSO 1A Tye Greenwood, Mansfield , . - A » 262890" © 
Bh Nong s5°7 ao Tinkler,Claycross _.' | geil ~ .o) 0 ee 
. ve OLBOO ee Forrest, Chesterfield wt wasps Peer | s 2,599412-0 
: L272 99) 9? C. W. Hays, Claycross , P ; : « (2586.0 0 
: Bt stata dele C. W. Hays, Claycross (amended tender) » 2826RG Oo 
; 2 MAE DO ae 30. J. Margereson, Chesterfield ., ; ; : 12878 2 oo 
. Pd Kine F, Shaw, Ilkeston , ‘ : ; : 2,570.52. 0 
: ae T. Davenport, Tupton . ‘ : 2,517. 0 oO 
W. HALL, Pilsley (accepted) . F : 2,470 18 o 
: ea pos, Fr J. Roe & Son, Alfreton (too late) . : 2,495 15 6 
"997 o oj For Completion of Belfry Stage to Tower, and the Erection of 
07725000 Spire to St. Peter’s Church, Calow. Messrs. ROLLINSON 
’ ‘ 887 0 Oo & SON, Architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 
Fi F 827 19 IO Wright & Son, x : : 2 - » £410" of°0 
‘ ‘ S82: 10.0 Taylor & Co., Loughborough (bells) . F  TI98S “oO 
STIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
J = N KS & WO O D TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


SOP PPSSSO OO OO9O9 00500060 SS6SSSSOSO08 


SIMPLEX TiEAD 
iv GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
**xxx« « SKYLIGHTS & 
S) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Sontract Required, 
NNO Zinc, IRON, OR Putty USEp. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


LONDON, 


S.E 


yo Oe eS ees “ AND 
GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &e. 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Rd., London, N. IMRAY’S 
WRITE FOR PATENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE), * * * * * 
CROPS OCHO SOTO PELE COCO CCOCOCOCEHOOEOS; 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best file. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ASPHALTE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 

M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 

XVIII. of THE ARCHITECT, handsomely 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
Remington Standard Type-Writer, 


SS -_ s = 


The King ot Type-writers ; the most Farid and most durable 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern - 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers, 
and “ All sorts and conditions of men.’’ 


Apply for Price List and Particulars to Sole London Office, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
LOO Gracechurch Sireet, E.C, 
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CHESTERFIELD — continued. CHOLSEY. 

For Building Manse to the Congregational Church at Bramp- | For Building Terrace of Six Cottages, Winterbrook, Cholsey, 
ton, MESSRS. ROLLINSON & SON, Architects, 13,Corpora- Berks. Mr. S. C. JOHNS, M.S.A., Architect, Crowmarsh 
tion Street, Chesterfield. Walli q ) 

rahe. |. | Me ee My ~geo oO allingford. — 

Seer Cl} | AY ets “GO Tp Bottsill, Reading . 3) aueemn emt pig 2490),0 © 
B. Marsh . - : ‘ , ; } RP G6rGi0 iQ. 7 Brasher & Sons, Wallingford . ; : oe 2440.1 0 
C. Marsden . ers . ; ; , ' . 652 4 I0 J. Weller, Wallingford : : ; - a gy aw Me at) 
W. Coates . : : ‘ : : : mmG647) 10. 0 G. Pilgrim, Reading... : ee pee i yee) 
feleeemiecone. =. Oe Ce 608 o o| Buckle & Wheeler, Abingdon.  - + 1,950 0 O 
F. Glossop . ; f : ; i . Mosc 0 J. Parks, Tilehurst . : ; - : any 33, Oy O 
T. Gough . ; ; f , . P NiGorio o _ H. Kingerlee, Oxford . ‘ - ets 95,,. Oy .O 
H. Graham . : : : ; : 5; 27igg4° 0 O F. Newberry, Reading. : : ; ma t.OhO" Ov O 
A. WRIGHT (accepted ) ; : i : Finss4'u7i o WINTER & FITT, Reading (accepted ) ; a 050) OO 
Ol nail me ae “song “haga For Alterations and Additions to the Residence of Mr. 

For Shop and House, Ashover, for Mr. J. W. Crossland. C. Greenwood, Winterbrook, Cholsey, Berks Mr 

Messrs. ROLLINSON & Son, Architects, Chesterfield. T. C. JOHNS, M.S.A., Architect, Crowmarsh Wallingford. 
Carpenters, Plumbers, Smiths and Painters Work. T. Higgs, Goring. : ; : : shall £9 9 Nexo meme) 
J. Hoole ‘ : , A 7270 17) 9 Winter & Fitt, Reading 7 : : : Tak ole forage) 
Setasiowi Cs ert med 2524 9) 3| © Brasher & Sons, Wallingford’) ..seuwls etd ie atta toe ° 
T. Beck - : : , ; ‘ 5 7 25GnTby O 
J. Mellor . ; , : : ; é 260.9) 9 
H. MELLOR (accepted) ; : ‘ pee 2011. 0 CUBBINGTON. 
W. Askew . ‘ ; , ‘ : : . 224 10 o| For Building Wesleyan Chapel at Cubbington, Leamington. 
Excavator, Mason, Slater and Plasterer. Mr. F. Foster, M.S.A., Architect, Leamington. Quantities 
T. Beck . , , . ° A - e406, 0) 0 supplied. 
R. HopKINSON (accepted). » +» +» + 346 7 8 R. Bowen, Leamington, chapel, £695 ; schools, £195. 
CHICHESTER. " 

For Building Isolation Hospital, consisting of Ward Block, ' DUNDEE. 

Administrative Cottage, and, Outbuildings, for the Corpora- | Fo, Constructing and Finishing a Sea-wall or Bulwark on Bed 

tion of Chichester, Plans, specification, and quantities by of the River Tay, Rock Facing of Embankment Rohd: 

Mr. H. W. STRINGFELLOW, City Surveyor. Two nee Bride sian neta B sapeetw ec 
Irish & Heale,.Lavant . . , ; «42,1507 OF .0 hg ap rc ee FS DS Belaert ene 
G ’ ? ; , Dundee. Mr. W. MACKISON, F.R.LB.A., C.E., Engineer. 

ambling & Sons, Chichester . - é 5n2,040°.0 0 
Cook, Crawley . : : : ; . DOL se6O"-O Whole Work. 
Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot R ; f2.GoChrO ©O J. Mackay, St. Andrews . : é s 22,543.75 10 
Chamberlain, Arundel _ .. : : : weMioe7 0% 0 W. Kerr & Co., Greenock : . s 10,2024 144 «5 
Johnson & Son, Chichester. é ; fet,920"+0'° 0 W. T. Adams, Callander. é : aaross95uLe) 0 
Peters, Horsham. : . ; : we 1,030° 01 0 G. Mackay & Son, Broughty Ferry : . 18,425 4 10 
Budden, Chichester . - ; ; : 1,790 £0: 0 R. Laing, Dundee . : - : ; eadinbhs Ay 2 
Smith, Worthing. : ; - , oa 1 7057 0070 D. Shanks, Motherwell . : : : Amel 7h0930..,05 0 
DEARLE, Chichester (accepted ) : 7 pa ,7004- O00 A. Wann, Dundee . “ ; 4 : gedOeene tis 5 
Morgan & Co., Southampton . : j a 1.680700 Kinnear, Moodie & Co., Perth ; ; 57 0,000.40. | O 
Pinker Bros., Havant . : ; : m 1.54400 0 A. WILL, Dundee (accepted) . ; ‘ we £5,050. On O 

a PAAFIAIDD 
HOLDEN & CO’S PATENT ZING ROOFIN 
a 
WITH THEIR 


PATENT STOP-END FLANGE & HOLDING-DOWN CLIP, 


Whereby the use of Solder and all Outside Fastenings are entirely dispensed with. Models, Drawings, and List of Works executed forwarded upon application. 
Zinc, Copper, and Galvanised Iron Roofing. Stamped Ornamental Zine and Copper Work of every description. 
ZINC AND IRON WORKERS AND COPPERSMITHS. 


Reference to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom during last twenty-five years their best recommendation. 


HOLDEN “& GO., 5 WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, _8.W. 
SUPERIOR QUALITY GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


ry Rooting Si | HM 


Dee 


SSA Il ~ 

EOP I a= O-OnOglstatatar. 

Barge Og2aeak TPO 2 
Bota ee 2G Setasede ate®. 2 


Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &c. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


oe 
eer 
cane 


wk Sener wasse-eataee: SS eee 
Nee eee es HE. MITCHELL & C0., 


fh; FSS} = 
WY 


i Albert Buildings, 49 Que 


LUND & BLOCKLEY, 


42 PALI. MALL, LONDON, S.-W. 
WORKSHOPS:—WILLIAM AND MARY YARD, PULTENEY STREET, W. 


‘Clock and Watch Manufacturers to the Queen, H.M. Imperial Government, the Admiralty, the War 
Office, the Royal Geographical Society, Indian State Railways, &e., &ec. 


MAKERS OF THE GREAT BOMBAY CLOCK AND CARILLONS. 
(See Building News, Sept. 21, 1883, p. 448.) 


And also of the KOLHAPUR PALACE CLOCK AND BELLS. 


(See Building News, May 2, 1884, p. 699.) 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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EDMONTON. 


| For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Cross Keys, Lower 
Edmonton. Mr. ALFRED DREWE, Architect, 920 su 


‘THE 


EAST GRINSTEAD. f 
For Building School, Schoolhouse, and Offices, near St. Hill, 
East Grinstead. Mr. H. A. WOOSTER REEVES, Architect, | 


22 Buckingham Street, Strand, and East Grinstead. t Swithin Lane, E.C. Quantities by. Mr. AJ Boxall, 
Gook, Crawley... . & - 41,457 0 of 6 St. John Street, Adelphi. 
Longley, Crawley. : ; ; » 31393 0 9) W. Lawrence, Waltham Abbey 622447 4 8 
Comport, Northiam, Ashford . . : - 1,384 17 0] — Staines Bros., Great Eastern Street . , Baa toe 
Peters, Horsham. : . . . of 91,3550 . Ota Ac Porter, Cottenham is 4 1,965 0 o 
Pledge, East Grinstead . , . . » 1,270 0 OF @) Paine Bros., Stamford Hilenos 1,934 0 0 
Brown, Horley . : 5 : ; . - 1,235 9 O] J. Linzell, Tottenham ‘ : 1,818 0 o 
Morris, East Grinstead - fees MSh9O £0. OF @aBalaam pros, Old Kent muse 1,800 0 oO 
Beard, East Grinstead. .. - 1,187 14 ©} Bishops Bros., Islington, N.  , L799 016 
Lynn, East Grinstead . . . 1,139 0 oO S. J. Jerrard, Lewisham, S.E. . 1;790; O° 6 
Foster, East Grinstead. : . . 1,125 90 0 J. P. Groome, Hoxton, N. - : 1,796" 0 © 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstea : < 5. 1,008 2 Ap Fairhead & Son, Enfield . : : 1,749 0 oO 
RICE, East Grinstead (accepted) oo enOO Gi0 SS Cross & Simmons, King’s Cross _, 1,732. 0 0 
EDGINSWELL. ; W. M. Dabbs, Stamford Hill . ; 1,729 O° % 
For Building Dwelling-house at Edginswell, near Kingskers- Bucheridge, South Kensington. 1,700 0 oO 
well. Mr. SAM. : SEGAR, Architect, Newton Abbot. Barrett & Power, Hackney : . 1,669 foue) 
Quantities by Architect. Stephenson, Bishopsgate, E.C.. ; 1,632 <0 “6 
Sercombe & King, Newton Abbot - |. £675 10 o Green & Lee, BowCommon,E,. . . . 1,583 0 0 
Wills Bros., Moretonhampstead . - + 620 4 9} ‘Wyman, Lower Edmonton (accepted) +. +, 1,495 0 O 
J. Zealley, Newton Abbot , ; 618 Io oO Sugden, Kennington. ; ; ; ; . £4874 atte 
L, Bearne, Newton Abbot . 610 90 oO J. R. Hunt, Bow Common, E., too late. 
Hugh Mills, Newton Abbot ; 598 o'§oG 
. H. Foaden, Ashburton : 580 14 2 
r Wollacott, Kingskerswell 5 : : SOLO 26 GUE SORD: , : f 
E. Pike, St. Mary Church . ‘ : ; 559 17 9 | For Corrugated Iron Shed in Ward Street, for the Guildford 
F. Barrow, Newton Abbot . : : : 540 0 O Urban Sanitary Authority. 
A. C. Penwill, Coombeinteignhead , > 534 15 oO Tribe & Robinson, Guildford —, : - £156 Io oO 
Hicks & Hawkins, Kingskerswell - Ewe Pai =) Burdett Bros., Guildford, . . . . IIO Ig 9g 
PARKER Bros., Newton Abbot (accepted) . - |'§20" 0 Fo T. E. Downes, Guildford . . : . 110 0 oO 
ELY. J. Smith, Guildford ~ : . ° . I0241o Fp 
For Building Barracks, Ely, for the Salvation Army. Mr. E. J. G. Stindwick, Guildford - «| oaeeeo mes 
SHERWOOD, Architect, tor Queen Victoria Street, E.C. T. SWAYNE & SON, Guildford (accepted) .  , 92 I0 oO 


Allowed for 


No quantities supplied. Old sere 


Hook & Tibitt, Soham» -%481 0 0 “30a lio _ HEATON. 

D. Porter & Son, Southery 452%! .0 54 7 ©} For Building Residence at Heaton. Mr. J. LEDINGHAM, 
Water & Feast, Haddenham 446 0 0 42000 S50 A.R.1.B.A., Bradford. 

A. Bunting, Fenstanton 432 0 oO ous Kitchen & Watson, Bradford, mason. 

F’. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone > 430. 0 oO — Toothill & Balmforth, Bradford, joiner. 

Cowell & Son, Soham - .2 380) 0 0 5 5e OPO R. Howroyd, Bradford, plumber. 

Solden Hipwell, Wisbeeh . R37 On SOND AGI SO <0 W. Ridge, Bradford, slater. 

Alderton & Wheeler, Cambridge 370 0 o 40 0 0 G. Rastrick & Son, Bradford, plasterer, 


Seating, heating, lighting extra, £122. E. Harland & Sons, Bradford, painter. 


CONTRACTORS TO EH.™M. GOVERNMENT 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR — WILMOS. 


GOTTS PATENT ADJUS 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, &e. Is 
On r admitted to be the best ever put before the 


HiME cei.) 


/ Public. Can be adapted to any kind 
NUo of window. Size and height of The WILMO3is workea 
s Us window no object. with a rod or endless cord. 
ZZ It is extremely neat, and 


From 4/3 each. can be fixed to open either 
top or bottom,inwards or 
outwards; no cuttingaway 
of frame required. When Hi 
worked witha rod is most |}l|| 
efficient for Public Buildings, as the key can be | 
loose. For Price Lists, Illustrations, and Testi- 
monials, write as below. 

For Continuoas and other Lights, Estimates given. 


TESTIMONIAL. | 
Banaor, N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. i ! l 
Ss £IRS,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for 
various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and top parts of windows, and in every care 
}] they gave satisfaction, é 4 
They are sccure in whatever posit‘on, whether the window is open or closed, and are 
quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer them to any other that I have seen or 
used for the above-mentioned purposes.—I remain, yours obediently, 
Messrs. W.& R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R, DAVIES, Architect. 


i Tin i : = a | Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 188740 
ii ll 22 ay ** W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and 
es ‘Tl Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 
ORN, LONDON, W.c. 3 
SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


STREET, OWS 
DESIGNS CAREFULLY WORKED OUT. TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


| OPECIALITE NV) EDUEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George's Works, WORCESTER, 


LONDON DEPOT: 81 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 
34a Albert Embankment, Acute MANCHESTER. 
LAMBETH, S§.E. $T. J. STURGEON & O., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 


ORs, 
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HAYWARD’S HEATH (SUSSEX). HECKMOND WIKE—continued. 
For Constructing Main Sewer, Hayward’s Heath. Plumbers at Cees 


Malabar, Shoreham... : . : . £1,106 0 oO J. Taylor, Heckmondwike : : - SE era a eee 
Parsons & Sons, Hove : : se) Reape T. Lucas, Liversedge : : : : : 255. 0. O 
Faukoee,Rewaicmees «lw 896 0 O| J. Snowden, Ossett .  . eee 245 04 0 
Holman, Brighton . 890 0 0| M. Midwood, Heckmondwike. . . : 241 10 9 
Jerred, Hayward’s Heath . 882 0 oO ie gl Gledhill, Heckmondwike : : fer 2,30. Oye O 
Piper & Son, Hastings 870 0 O A. Barraclough, Heckmondwike : ° : 22 sn O 
Ostenton, Erith, Kent A : : nno5410.1 0 J. Walshaw, Batley . $ : : > at PL ee 
Peat, Redhill . , : .. Am diedy S50r'0.) o W. Radcliffe, Cleckheaton F 210 0 oO 
Butler, Camberwell . ; , F ‘ : 849 O O J. Brook, Heckmondwike TOs Om O 
Curd, Shoreham ; ; s : : : 842 0 0 A. Dougell, Leeds I90 IO O 
Saunders, Fulham : J i ‘ ‘ 750 0 O J. Wright, Batley Carr e : TOI,. Ore O 
Bloomfield, Tottenham . oon 2 é TAQR CO O A. Norcliffe, Heckmondwike . : ; 140 19 O 
Young. Elstree . 708 O O Slaters. 
RACKHAM & Co., Colchester (accepted) « 634 0 oO W. R. Thompson, Dewsbury 195 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate . 886 0 oO S. Johnson, Mirfield : 186 0 oO 
HECKMONDWIKE. T. Brear, Dewsbury 176.0 0 
For Building Shed, Croft Mills, Heckmondwike. Mr. J. Woop, G. Hargreaves, Dewsbury 7 ae Oey O 
Architect, Cheapside, Heckmondwike. Pickles Bros., Huddersfield 169 19 Oo 
Masons. J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike . 168 O O 
E. Brook, Dewsbury : ; : ‘21,9209 0" 0 J. ROBERTS, Cleckheaton (accepied ) 165 10 oO 
W. Oldroyd,;Heckmondwike . ‘ : b’ 39067 0:0 Lronfounders. 
G. Whitehead, Dewsbury . : ‘ : i 749/00 MARSDEN & Co., Heckmondwike (accepted) . 400 9 O 
Horsfall & Wood, Liversedge . d : : 1,348 pea Me) KILWORTH 
G. Horsfall, Liversedge 1295" *O- 0 yy as is 
Pericas & = ar chaw i geBi elo For Building House and Stable at Ee ey Sw 3 
J. B. Allatt, Heckmondwike F200) 04" 0 J. Fell, Leamington. £15,626 £6,112 
A. Drake, Liversedge ern 127502 0 Higgs & Hill, London. 15,460 5,980 
G. Horsfall, Liversedge 1,259 0/0 Bywaters, London , 15,450 Eons 
G. Preston, ’ Heckmondwike ‘ - pl.200.2 0 O Peters & Sons, Rochdale 15,369 6,146 
J. FirTH, Staincliffe (accepted) . : : Ser t30.10, 0 Law & King, Rugby ee 200 53370 
Joiners. Paterson & Fotheringham, London . 15,080 55737 
J. Ledgard,.Heckmondwike . oe - 564 16 oO W. & J. Webb, Birmingham a £4,520 5,560 
Gay. Turver, Dewsbury . : . : : 410 0 O Lawrence & Son, London 14,750 5,570 
J. Batley, Heckmondwike : é : 385 0 O G. F. Smith, Leamington 14,700 5,380 
W. & P. Milnes, Heckmondwike 204 r19ie O W. Sapcote & Son, Birmingham . 14,687 5,797 
A. Elstut, Liversedge : 358 © O Scrivener & Co., London 14,480 5,273 
Lyles & Smith, Batley Carr 657.01 0 Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton 14,150 5,100 
G. Mann, Heckmondwike : 338 IO O Parnell & Son, Rugby. 13,938 5,200 
J. Richardson & Sons, Staincliffe 335 5 0 Foster & Dicksee, Rugby 13,555 4,932 
Land & Nettleton, Ossett . . , td 330m OO Gregar, London . : : : Se GRR EY! 5,437 
W. Senior, Liversedge : : 3 eet 329,15, 30 T. ROWBOTHAM, Birmingham  (ac- 
J. Morton & Sons, Heckmondwike : ‘ : 217 lOmsO cepled) . : ; : 12,945 4,785 
E, HAIGH, Thornhill Lees (accepted) . .« 315 9 O Wood & Co., Eondon’. | kta 12,583 5,865 


Architects who have not 
already received a copy | 
of our Circular are par- 

ticular ly vr ie to 


aoa THE “NEWMAN” 


. FLUSH TANK FITTINGS. 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. The internal tube being removable as 
well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


Vast Economy, Durable, and Cheap. 


Sets Firm, Cannot Fire, Inodorous, and Light, 


Prevents Radiation waa 
Increases Power. 
Unque stionably the Best Covering in use. 


ao IRON-ORSTEEL. 


COPPER.BRASS: 
OR PLATED.GOODS 
WONT TARNISH WHEN COATED 


A Real Boon to Estate Agents, Householders, &c. 


Sample Bottles, 1s. and 22, each; 3d, extra per post. 


Sole Makers:—SUTCLIFFE BROS., 
BROOKSIDE WORKS, GODLEY, MANCHESTER, 


HENRY KING 
(ate GREEN & KING). 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 
4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sa., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W. S 


2. The fittings can be attached to any 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to 
the contractor. 


3. The outer tube being slipped over tne A 
inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 
same object is attained as if it were a fixture 
—all noise and vibration being avoided. 


NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING 
COMPANY, 


86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND 
PATENTEES. 


2-inch., 


Solid Drawn Lead Traps for the above. 
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LONDON. LONDON —continued. 
For Erection of the South-Eastern District Post Office, London | For Building Chimney Shaft and Sanitary Depdot at Hornsey, 
Bridge, for H.M. Commissioners of Works. for the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. DE CouRcY MEADE, 
L Bath Stone. ee Stone. Engineer and Surveyor. 
Bullets. 1 «+ + «Ald psQR Om Ot Aid Soom . Reynolds, jun., Kilburn - .. ale Tegan 
Jarvis 3 BOLO Oe Bee Pac Oud ae & Co. Battersea 1 ae 0 oO 
Ward, Clarke & Co. . =) 13,003 s0u00 14,095 0 O Dixon, Highgate , ; . ey fe 
pede dRompson «| 5. 12700 [0 gsRi ap La ROO Cali epee rs st rd £1111 » y 16,06gm00b0 
Martins, Wells & Co. . « ‘12,500250 20 12,750 0 O J. Smart, Finsbury Park |. | ; i ; 5,999 atc 
HL, Holloway . . + 12,295 0 0 12,693 0 o Mowlem & Co, Westminster . . . . 5,980 0 0 
J. Tyerman. . . « 12,180 0 0 12,480 0 0 Turner & Co, Watford .. . , . iicueeeemnels 
es oP ea weeps Bre : ae 5 6 | 1Ge WALL, Chelsea (accepted).  .. janie agen 
SMW Pattinson : 11,819 Shes 11/099 re Shurmur, Lower Clapton (withdrawn) . * 5,490 0 O 
A. M.Deacon . : «, 11,748 220mr0 12,298 o o| For Pulling Down’ and Rebuilding the Equestrian Tavern, 
W.M.Dabbs_ . . - 11,022 Ge20 12,033 0 Oo Blackfriars Road, for Mr. W. Turner. Mr. T. H. SMITH, 
W. Shurmur : . - 11,574 0 0 If, 071.400 Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. Quantities by 
E. C. Howell & Son . « ILSIO“0%.0 11,760 0 Oo Mr. B, E. Thompson. 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. . 11,497 0 0 158 5.0,0 OneO Falkner ; ‘ i : : : . £6,160 0 o 
Ellington. «0. ELIE oe ea 11,760 0 oO Gach _ . nes ee 5-861 ne 
Stimpson & Co. . : veil yd FO Or 80 II,800 0 oO Gregar , ‘ ; ‘ ; ; 5,627 uae 
D. Charteris © ecg hEghe 50 0 | Tito RDaEo Spencer& Co... “we : 5,600 Bnd 
W. H. Lorden& Son. « 11,300 0 0 11,450 0 0 Burman, & Sons. Saeed, 5.525 bint = 
Kirk & Randall . : ee BRO ee re) 11,485 0.0 Holliday & Greenwood, : ; ; 5,496 a 
W. Scrivener & Co. . =. 11,247 0 0 11,500 0 6 EePalmer. ... ....geo kee 548i ecia 
J. Outhwaite & Son ., +) ER2I9 26.0 11,569 0 oO Patman & Fotheringham . : : ; : 5443 Sac 
J. & C. Bowyer . ; <) E70. 2G 11,462...0 4O Croaker & Co. . ‘ i : ‘ ; \ ByAOk FOURS 
Higgs & Hill <= 5 ©. 11,098 0 6" 11,284 6,0 Turtle & Appleton . =. 5. pee 
W, Downs 9.) seu gn moloe gman 11,163 0 0 ALLEN & SONS (accepted) . . » + + F926 cose 
Perry & Co. ‘ . » 10,658. 0 “oO 11,079 0 O 
J. M. Goodwin : : 10,692 0 0 11,270 0 oO} For Sewage Tanks, &c., in Northern portion of Hornsey. 
W. Brass & Son . . «. NID Sh4 a0. 50 10,854 0 oO Compaeiad 
W. Shepherd : - » WONGS5 00.0 10,777 OwyO CMVall, Chelsea a ae Le6had HE 
Jaan Chappell. . - 10,356 0 o 10,6260. 0.0 M les C W t x ny : : : “£5 2 
B, E. Nightingale i . 10,320 0 0 Totey nome ig ae 0., Westminste : : : « /§36 oO 40 
gee natty i, a 95953 GC. 20 10,227 ,0 .0 Botched Tver Clap 198 ° 0 
_H. DE : r ; : : ‘ : ; 
ips (eecep led) U2;090 {9 a0 WILLMOTT & SON, Hitchin (accepted ) -™ |b \4Rol io Ao 
For Shop Fittings at Brondesbury Dairy, High Road, Kilburn, Contract B 
N.W., for Mr. E. A. Peters. Mr. WiLLiAM A. Burr, | c¢ WWall) Chelsea 168 0 0 
M.S.A., Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. Mowleni & Co., Westminetar ; I4y. 0 6 
Sage & Co, . . : : . : -£119 0 oO Shurmur, Lower Clapton ~ 135 ome 
Drew & Cadman. ° . ° . c Sy Plies oe) Kerry, Highgate . ! , : of 125 One 
Lascelles & Co. . : : A : , “10 ROO Willmott & Son, Hitchin. : : : « TOO" 40 iio 
SMITH & Co., Borough (accepted ae ; oR VEO Bro J. REYNOLDS, jun., Kilburn (accepted) . «f Sf Oem 


_ ‘Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: BAT Ear. LONDON DEPOTS, 


Cand Quaccies} ‘OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
. . . 


London Office, ‘* OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. RB. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Nine) alae 
COMBE DOWN. by : ; ae 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., | EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 
EGR fs GROUND. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 
NK’S PARK. . 

CORSHAM DOWN. Isaac Sumsion, S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH 


_| ENRICHED” MOULDINGS 


Suitable for Architectural Purposes. 


( \\ : 
A Tllustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the Patentees = 
and Sole Manufacturers, 


DE BUTT & SONS, orks, "® BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON | 
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LONDON —continued. BS aie WALL Cran ae 
For Alterations and Additions to Islington Vestry Offices. Mr. | *0F -Ahurc House Schools, St. Leonards, Wallingford, Air, 
i i Ny I J. C. Jouns, M.S.A., Architect, Crowmarsh, Wallingford. 
W. Smirtu, Architect, 80 Upper Tollington Park; N., late 1. Weller, Wallingford wh eee 0 


1 Gresham Buildings. Winter & Pitt, Reading 2 mee ts 575 9 0 


Dudley, New Southgate . : ‘ ; Asics Ch Cones T. Higgs, Goring. ; ’ , ‘ : be AVA ple Mas) 
Lindfield, Queen’s Road, S.E. . . . 646 0 0| BRASHER & SONS, Wallingford (accepted). + 430 18 Io 
Lown & Son, Islington . 4 : : ; res oO Serine eee 
i i 2 A - ; Ge 2) © . i 
Bete Sok Tatington st tT 58s 9 0 | For Building Stone Bridge over the Aln, at Whittingham ; also 
Dixon, Highgate. ‘ 5 ' ; ee oO Stone Bridge over Thrunton Burn, near Whittingham 
Foxley, Regent Street. : b ‘ ‘ 542 0 O Station. Mr. W. WADE, District Surveyor, Glanton. 
Shurmur, Clapton . ° : . . jee 4c OO Whittingham Bridge. 
Scrivener, Regents Park . eee FsTO. OO R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh . at eae . £598 O 0 
Downs, Walworth . : : : C : SPO. O W. Dryden & Son, Glanton i ° a 595 19) 2 
Edwards, jun., Bishop’s Road . ‘ ‘ : 510 0 O Muckle, Thropton : : : ; ‘ 550° O O 
an & os, City). : : ; : #7 494° 0 0 JEFFREYS Bros., Alnwick (accepted) . ‘ 195501, .0 
elleway, Islington . ; ‘ ; : mine 49081 2".0 : : 
Stephenson, Bishopsgate . ‘ ‘ . ey 5 463)" O70 2 base Bridge, 4 
Lv&, Sutton ( fot itionall Sat R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh . 7 y 127 7201-0 
. accepted conditionally) . » = 459 W. Dryden & Son, Glanton . ‘ , it 4720718" G 
JEFFREYS Bros., Alnwick (accepted ) ; tl VET5 6: “O 
LUTON. M. Muckle, Thropton . PIE BEC! VALE Vio FFP 3 


For .Alterations and Additions to the Public Baths, Waller 
Street, Luton. 


G. Pryer, Luton : ? j ‘ j PL ie3050, 0.0 TRADE NOTES. 

D. Parkins, Luton - + 6 + + 1,298 © ©} THE report and accounts submitted on Wednesday, 21st inst., to 
W. & P. Dunham, Luton. . . + + 1,246 10 © | the shareholders of the Val de Travers Asphalte Paving Com- 
T. Neville Bros, Luton . . + + + 4,145 © ©] pany (Limited) were adopted. An interim dividend of 5s. per 
G. Smart, Luton : : ‘ y : » 1,050 © ©| share had already been paid, and a further dividend of 12s. per 
G. Kingham, Luton. . . + + + 957 10 ©| share was declared, tax free, making together 17s. per share, or 
R, Ford, Luton (accepted ) ; : ‘ - 950 9 ©) 81 ner cent. A balance of 1,649/ was carried forward. Mr. 


H. C. Scott, who presided, referred to the steady progress which 
SCULTHORPE. the company is making, and the growing appreciation by the 

For Building a Primitive Methodist Chapel, Sculthorpe. M public and public authorities of asphalte paving. 
R. J. TURNER, Architect, Fakenham. A NEw flat asphalte roof has just been laid at the Army and 
Navy Stores, Howick Place, Victoria Street, by Claridge’s 


bee 3 
° 


Beane . . : : : : : ‘ hee nO O 

Fisher . sii kiS Padus ia militate yee to7 1%. 0 Tue PATENT GUM AND RUBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
Hook . . i : : ; ‘ : . 180 10 ©} ducing their superior ‘‘Adamanta”? Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
Brown . . . . . . . . . 178 10 O| which, being HARD, GLossy, and DuRABLE, splendid results are ob- 
Cubitt . . . : . . . : . 178 2 6 | tained; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
Need . : : : . ° : . . 175 © O| tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, kc. Samples and prices will 
Tuthill . : ‘ : P : . ‘ . 171 14 © | be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
PRIEST, Fakenham (accepted) . ‘ : . 160 0 O | Street, London, 


ae 


THE AOLUS WATERSPRA 


SYSTEM OF 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


NS In London the above are kept in stock by Messrs. GEORGE WRIGHT & Co., 155 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C , who will ke pleased to show and explain them to Architects and Contractors. 


They can also be had from J. GREGSON, 
17 BATH STREET, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 


And from the principal Ironmongers and Lead Merchants throughout the country. 


The ‘‘ Perfectum” will be exhibited in the Parkes Museum, Lendon, and at the Glasgow Exhibition. 
iB Architects can have a Model Free of Cost on application. For Bolting to any other make of Pipe, 
See Illustrated Advertisement first week in each month. to project them from the Wall. 


WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATES. 


GREEN SLATES from the MOSS RIGG QUARRIES, TILBERTHWAITE, CONISTON. 
BLUE SLATES from the STONE DYKES and WHINNY HOW QUARRIES, near ULVERSTON. 
PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
The WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATE CO., Lims, 
HORTON LANE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICH:-20 BUCKLERSBURY, F.C. 
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Patent Asphalte Company. The roof has a superficial area of | The fire broke out in the orchestra, and the efforts of the local 
5,000 feet, and the asphalte is 3 inch thick. volunteer fire brigade were successful in localising the fire. 


ALTERATIONS have been made in the ventilation of the THE fire which destroyed the Baquet Theatre, at Oporto, is 
Public Hall, Saltburn-by-the-Sea, Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s | stated to have been caused by an unprotected gas-burner near 
latest improved self-acting air-pump ventilator being used, the scenery, and it is further stated that architects had previously 


: : : declared the building unfit for theatrical performances. In the 

INFORMATION has been received at the Foreign Office from iS Cal 1 
Her Riaiesty's Gonsal General at Hamburg, that the Imperial | Tear of the Baquet is the Theatro Principe Real, a stone build- 
North Sea and Baltic Canal Commission have invited tenders | Mg that is used for circus entertainments, and replaces a former 
for the supply of two steam dredgers and seven steam barges wooden structure. The Baquet Theatre was named after an 


: 5 North Baltic Canal. enterprising tailor, who built it about 28 years ago, and would 
for use in the construction of the No ; accommodate about 600 persons. The loss of life that attended 


the catastrophe has, therefore, at the smallest computation, 
been immense. The arrangements for exit seem to have been 
as bad as can well be imagined. 


CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. THE City Surveyor of Liverpool, Mr. T. Shelmerdine, jun., 


THE National Chimney Top is the patent of Messrs. Wright | at the meeting of the magistrates last week, showed a model of 
Sutcliffe & Son, brassfounders, &c., of Halifax, and the testi- | fireproof curtain. It consisted of two layers of asbestos 
mony of those who have made use of it is most satisfactory, strengthened by iron lathes, and the idea is to run it in a 
showing that it is effective when other means have proved use- | groove counterbalanced by weights in such a manner that when 
less to check the effects of downdraught. Chimney stacks may | 4 Catch was withdrawn it would descend steadily of its own 
be seen any day that are disfigured by tallboys, and unsightli- | weight. 

ness is not compensated for in any way. It is merely a panacea THE alterations required by the Southampton magistrates 
thrown to evil genii that haunt certain chimneys, but it fails to | to be carried out at the Prince of Wales’s theatre have been 
exorcise the demon. The National Chimney Top of Messrs. completed. A means of exit has been arranged from the gallery 
W. Sutcliffe & Son, however, is not in any way unsightly, the | where, in a large open space of flooring, a refreshment bar is 
appearance, on the contrary, being ornamental. The form is placed, and a door, 4 feet in width, opens direct from this level 
certainly ingenious, and the construction based. on scientific space into the open air outside the theatre building. Through 
principles. It is in use in London, Liverpool, Gateshead, and | this doorway a crowd could leave the building with great 
many towns in various parts of the kingdom, and the firm have rapidity, and stepping out on to the platform now placed on the 
received the most encouraging letters from those persons who | flat roof of the annex, would be at once in safety. This platform 
have made use of it, proving that it has perfectly exorcised the | is surrounded by an iron railing, and at the south end a stair- 
smoke demon, while others again have a good word in regard way, also in the open air, 4 feet wide, leads in three flights of 
of its outward appearance, as considerably neutralising the dead | ten steps each, with landings between each flight, to the ground 
level of ugliness in the ordinary chimney stack. level of Regent’s Court. The lower flight is of stone, 9 feet 
6 inches wide, with centre and side iron handrails. At the 
foot of these steps is a landing space, and the door leading into 
Regent’s Court is ingeniously contrived in three folds, with 
THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. peculiar hinges, opening either way, and folding up so as to 
offer no obstruction when being opened against the stream of 
THE Theatre Royal at Grantham, which has been closed for people who may be leaving the gallery by the ordinary staircase 
some weeks for structural alterations, has suffered from an out- into and through Regent’s Court. This door hasa fastening on 
break of fire, the cause of which has not been ascertained. | the inside, which can be lifted as a latch or drawn as a bolt, or 
The alterations carried out proved effective in preventing | allows the door to be pushedopen from the inside by simple 
draughts, otherwise the building would have been consumed. pressure against it. The upper steps are of wood, but that is 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE, 


The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVEN TED by the USE of QRIFFITHS’ 
** PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS-—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammapble. S. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the Pores of the wood. 
It lasts as long as the wood itself. 

It prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 
It does not crack, peel, or rub oft, 


It will keep any length of time, liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
Any one can avply i 


yit, 
One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities, The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


SSIs, xX & rchitects, 29 Princess Str - 0, N, He ¥! dis , , 
from Messrs MAXWELL & TUKE, Archit ts, 29 Princess Street { From 8. 0, LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street Stretfor Road 
Manchester : December 2°. 1887 u All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887, 
8 : Ce . : 


DEAR SIRS,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works 


tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 
If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose. 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. | All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 


= : that both your** Aquol”’ Paint, and also your ‘tPyrodene”’ Fireproof Paint, have given great 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results | Satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
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7 ina hey “4 1 an | tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
To M ees. ‘ Y roe uly » MAXWELL & TUKE, have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure, 
» Messrs, Griffiths Bros. & Co,, Dashwood House, London, H.C. | 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4& 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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rendered fireproof by a coating of asbestos paint. The work 
has been designed and carried out under the direction of Mr. 
T. A. Skelton, architect, by the contractors, Messrs. Morgan, 
Isted & Morgan. 


A RENEWAL of license for the theatre at Canterbury has 
been applied for. The City Surveyor has made an inspection 
of the building, and in a report states his opinion that it was 
necessary to have a better supply of water laid on to the stage 
so as to have the pressure and quantity available in case of 
fire, recommending a 3-inch main with stand pipe and double 
nozzle for hose should be placed at the side of the proscenium 
near the gas taps. Also that the stage doors and the doors 
fronting High Street should be made to open outwards; the 
door in the boxes also would be better hung on the other jamb 
or shifted further round ; that a balcony erected in Guildhall 
Street, placed within easy reach of the pavement, would con- 
siderably relieve the congested passage, which, in the event of 
panic, would be sure to take place, if a sudden stoppage of the 
gas supply occurred, or an outbreak of fire. The magistrates 
Suggested that an outside gallery should be constructed, but 
insist on the rehanging of the doors and provision of fire-hose 
on the stage, &c. This Mr. Cooper has undertaken to have 
carried out. As regards the erection of a balcony in Guildhall 
Street, Mr. Cooper thought it would spoil the architecture ; but 
he would consider the matter. The license was granted. 


AN adjourned special session was held at Widnes to con- 
sider the application of Mr. James Kiddie, manager of the new 
theatre, for a theatrical license. Mr. Swift for applicant stated 
that all the alterations ordered, with one exception, had been 
carried out. That was the provision of a fireproof or iron 
curtain. His client had been in communication with one or 
two makers. It would take two months to make and complete 
it. Ifthe Bench thought it necessary to have an iron curtain 
put in, his client would be perfectly satisfied to have it done, 
The patentee of another curtain was present. His patent was a 
considerably less expensive one than the iron one, and the 
patentee thought it would be equally, and in fact more effective 
than the iron one. He called Mr. Smith, who said he was an 
engineer and assessor of fire losses. He had recently patented 
a form of fire curtain for theatres. He had inspected a great 
number of theatres in connection with it. The Exeter Theatre 
was the only one he knew that was provided with an iron 
curtain, and it would not act when wanted. His patent was 
also intended to be used as a drop scene. He believed it 


MOORE & 


would prevent the spread of fire from the stage to the 
auditorium. The plans produced indicated his patent, which 
consisted of two sheets of fireproof cloth, between which there 
was a space of 3 inches for water. There was a water-pipe at 
the top, and from inquiries made water could be thrown a 
distance of 15 feet. He was at present in negotiation with the 
proprietors of the Liverpool theatres to adopt his patent. He 
offered in this case to put it up and risk half the expense if not 
approved by the Bench. It was smokeproof, fireproof, and 
waterproof. The magistrates granted the license for four 
months on condition that one of Stone’s curtains was provided 
and kept in proper working order. It was most important that 
t should be worked every day. 


ON Thursday last week the proprietor of the Theatre Royal 
laid the plans of the proposed new theatre in Hales Street, 
Coventry, before the magistrates. The Mayor said the plans 
were already under the consideration of the General Works 
Committee, but he would be glad if he could do anything to 
facilitate the erection of the building, and they would inspect 
the plans in the presence of the architect. On Monday the 
plans were approved of, subject to a few minor alterations, and 
the work will be shortly begun. 


THE Scotsman on Monday published a special telegram 
from New York, stating that early on Saturday morning the 
Theatre Comique and the Grand Central Variety Theatre, 
Philadelphia, were both burned to the ground. No lives were 
lost. The damage sustained is estimated at,200,000dols. The 
cause of the outbreak is, up to the present, a complete 
mystery. 

MESSRS. FREDERICK JONES & Co., of Perren Street, 
Kentish Town, N.W., in allusion to the paper read by Mr. 
Walter Emden at a meeting of the Society of Architects, 
write to us as follows :—Mr. Emden, in criticising the fireproof 
curtain invented by Mr. Max Clarke, observes that the silicate 
cotton, with which the curtain is lined, has no “texture,” and 
would consequently be liable “to sink down and become dense 
at the bottom of the curtain, while the top will become so thin 
as probably not to be any protection from the force of a fire.” 
It is true that silicate cotton has no texture, yet it possesses 
sufficient binding properties to prevent it from sinking down. 
In proof of this, we need only mention that the British 
Admiralty and various railway companies, after protracted 
experiments, have finally adopted silicate cotton as a covering 
for boilers. A locomotive (“The Shark”) belonging to the 


HUNTON, 


Wholesale and Export Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers, 


107 0 112 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“MORUNTON, 
LONDON.” 


ESTABLISHED OVER 150 YEARS. 


Lawes TELEPHONE, 
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THIRTY SHOW-ROOMS, CONTAINING THE LARGEST SELECTION OF FURNITURE IN THE TRADE. 


NEAR TO MOORGATE STREET, BROAD STREET, AND LIVERPOOL STREET TERMINI. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
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London and South-Western Railway, which had been coated 
with this material, was stripped after six years’ use, when the 
silicate cotton was found to have maintained its position and to 
be unimpaired in quality. If, therefore, silicate cotton is found 
to successfully withstand the constant vibration of marine and 
locomotive boilers, it is quite conclusive that it can be safely 
trusted to retain its consistency when packed between the two 
sides of a theatre curtain. Mr. Emden further expressed the 
opinion that “no curtain has been invented which, in the 
ordinary theatre, would really cut off the auditorium from the 
Stage for more than a limited time.” Now our experience 
proves that, by a curtain properly constructed and lined with 
silicate cotton, the auditorium could be cut off from the stage 
for any length of time. In fact, though a fire might (if 
possible) be raging on the stage for a whole week, it could have 
no seriously detrimental effect upon the silicate cotton if 
properly applied. 


FIREPROOF SAFES. 


THE question of protection against robbery has once more 
been prominently brought into notice, by the discovery on 
Monday morning of a robbery that had been effected at the 
Smithfield branch post-office, in Charterhouse Street. Accord- 
ing to custom, the office was closed shortly after 8 P.M. on 
Saturday, but when the men went on duty on Monday morning 
at 7 o'clock they found the entrance barred. Obtaining the 
aid of some butchers, the door was forced, and it was then 
seen that the office had been broken into, and that coins and 
stamps to the value of about 160/. had been abstracted from 
the safe. The burglars had apparently gained an entrance 
through the roof from the adjoining premises, which are un- 
occupied. Having done so, they turned their attention to the 
safe, which was placed under the counter and in full view of 
the police, who were able to look through the windows from 
the street. The thieves moved the safe to another part of the 
premises. In order to cover the place where it had been 
standing, they blacked one of the drawers and put it under the 
counter. They then went to work very leisurely, for they broke 
open the lockers belonging to the employés, and prepared 
cocoa, &c., in doing which they destroyed a kettle. They must 
have exercised great caution in leaving, on account of the 
number of men engaged at the Meat Market, who commenced 
work about 3 o’clock on Monday morning, 


As a rule the attacks of burglars and also of fire, fortunately, 
are futile, and again and again safes have resisted the opera- 
tions of housebreakers, and also preserved their contents 
unscathed through fires that have destroyed buildings entirely, 
and all else that they contained. A ‘successful instance of 
the resistance of safes to the attacks of fire has just been 
afforded in the case of one made by Messrs. Lumby, Son & 
Wood (Lim.), of the West Grove Works, Halifax, and Messrs. 
Edmunds and Hookway (Lim.), ironmongers, of Halifax, have 
during the past week written to Messrs. Lumby, Son & Wood, 
saying :— 

“ During our late very serious fire we are pleased to say 
that one of your safes, containing private cheque-books, 
ledgers, and other printed matter, preserved the contents in 
good condition, notwithstanding the extreme heat.” 

It may, of course, happen on some rare occasion that a 
reliable and burglar-proof safe might succumb to an attack of 
human skill, but without the open sesame was effected by a 


fluke, the work must have been done by trained hands, who 
were able to devote many hours to the job. However, we are 
warranted in saying where safes are required they should be 
bought of trustworthy manufacturers, and the purchasers may 
rest assured that the chances are few where damage will be 
done to them by fire or robbers. This is not the first time the 
safes of this firm have stood the test of fire in business pre- 
mises. In the present case the fire burned up everything, 
leaving little but bare walls, and the damages are assessed at 
17,00c/Z, Above is a sketch of a List 2 fireproof safe, which is 
the quality of the safe alluded to. 
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BUILDING IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Constantinople Land and 
Building Company (Limited) was held on Saturday at the 
offices, Walbrook, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.C., presiding. In 
médving the adoption of the report the chairman stated that the 
buildings had progressed only slowly. It was very satisfactory 
for him to be able to state that as fast as the buildings were 
completed they seemed to let well. The building which they 
undertook for the German Embassy had given great satisfaction, 
and the land which the company had obtained in exchange 
would enable them greatly to improve their own buildings. He 
believed he was not over sanguine in stating that the whole of 
the building works would probably be completed before the 
end of the present year, and in that case he had no doubt that 
they would be enabled to pay a dividend. 


PENLEE GRANITE. 


Ar the meeting of the Association of Municipal Engineers and 
Surveyors at Maidstone, it was explained that an elvan stone 
from Cornwall was selected for the repairs of the principal 
thoroughfares of the town. A question was asked about the 
date on which the selection was based. Mr. May, the borough 
surveyor, has since supplied the following copy of the tests 
which were furnished to him by Mr. Kirkaldy :— 


Pressure on r square Pressure on 1 square 
inch crushed at foot crushed at 


PBMlEOMer nattureeaihcamiecer: OOLIMIDS 1,865 tons. 
GOO TAT FP caccth.tdsebiree see vessels 21,687 ,, 1,485 ,, 
ARMOTIM ETT UMM RAR, aesele tete-os daierb oye 20,7420 e334; 
BMG ArT ase sete cfe cbelalslo'eis vaieie'e « 19,096 ,, 1522835 
PMU GUEVESOTEGL | Fh ie vale « deaieinss'seeiles LSGOn ss TAU 2 Seer. 5 
AOSLIGHINS OME Taviles teehee Aist> «eleciea seared 15,0025) O7Or 5; 


Mr. May says he tested the several kinds of granite to learn 
their powers of absorption by keeping them immersed for one 
week, each in the same given quantity of water, in vessels of 
equal sizes and in the same place. The result was that Penlee 
had absorbed much less than the others, although the quantity 
in each case was very small. He further tested them by the 
use of hydrochloric acid, to ascertain if there was any appre- 
ciable amount of lime in the stones. The test had very little 
effect? indeed on any stone, but none whatever on the Penlee 
stone. 


Kentish rag is also largely used in the repair of the roads. 
Respecting it Mr. May writes :—Kentish rag 1s one of the 
oldest and one of the very best of building stones. There are 
several large quarries in the neighbourhood, which form one of 
the staple industries of Maidstone. It is a very useful stone 
for road metal, and is largely used on roads of moderate traffic, 
and where the subsoil is dry. Its use is also valuable on hills 
in conjunction with flints. Indeed, a road made of rag and 
flints, in the proportion of two of rag to one of flints, will last 
longer and wear better than a road made of either material 
separately. 


ee 
ooo 


LIVERPOOL THEATRES. 


A MEETING of city magistrates presided over by Site)a Ay 
Picton, architect, was held in Liverpool last week to receive the 
report of the sub-committee appointed to inspect the theatres 
of Liverpool, and consider the best remedies for providing for 
the public safety against fire and panic. 

The report recommended that in every theatre a solid brick 
wall should be built separating the stage from the auditorium, 
carried up from the basement to at least 3 feet above the roof, 
with as few openings as possible, such openings to be fitted with 
iron or iron-cased doors. Regarding the large stage or pro- 
scenium opening, it was the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that perfect security could only be obtained by a rigid 
curtain or drop scene of non-inflammable material, so arranged 
that it could be instantaneously let down. If this could be 
carried out, each theatre would consist of two entirely separate 
risks, any fire originating on the stage being effectually prevented 
from spreading. With respect to the audience, the object 
aimed at should be to give ample means of exit of such a 
character as to inspire confidence in the public mind. If 
assured that in any event there would be time to withdraw 
quietly, no panic could take place. In dealing with individual 
theatres, the sub-committee suggested the following changes in 
addition to the solid brick wall and curtain above alluded to :— 
Alexandra Theatre, an additional exit for the upper circle, and 
a central handrail to the present staircase. An additional exit 
for the gallery, and the entrance doors through the managetr’s 
room to be made available for use by the performers in case of 
need. 

Mr. Carl Rosa, of the Royal Court Theatre, had signed an 
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undertaking to provide a curtain satisfactory to the magistrates ; 
to build a solid proscenium wall, with iron doors ; and to im- 
prove the ventilation over the stage; but he objected to the 
proposed additional staircase to the gallery, and to the removal 
of the carpenter’s shop recommended in the surveyor’s report. 
The sub-committee also desired an improved exit from the pit 
and dress circle, and an additional exit from the gallery. At 
the Prince of Wales Theatre it was thought that there should 
be a new exit staircase from the dressing-room, an improved 
stair to the flies, a new staircase from the gallery, the approaches 
thereto to be widened, and improved ventilation over the stage. 
At the Grand Theatre the dressing-rooms in the upper flies 
should be done away with, and a second exit from the stage 
provided. The Rotunda Theatre, it was stated, ought to have 
an additional staircase, so that there should be a separate one 
for each part of the house. It was recommended that at the 
Adelphi Theatre the present dressing-rooms should be discon- 
tinued, and others provided with proper access, the exit doors 
to be amended so as to open readily from the inside, and an 
extra exit from the pit to Springfield Street. 

The committee were of opinion that if the above recom- 
mendations were faithfully carried out, every practical security 
would be obtained against the spreading of a fire should it take 
place, and that ample means would be provided for the leisurely 
exit of the audience without panic. It was proposed to grant 
a period of six months for carrying out the proposed improve- 
ments. The committee felt that, whatever recommendations or 
regulations be adopted, it would be necessary for the public 
safety that a vigilant system of inspection should be carried out 
by public officers responsible to the magistrates for the per- 
formance of their duty. 

The Chairman said there had been sufficient evidence to 
testify that the sub-committee had used their very best efforts 


to arrive at a just and proper conclusion on the subject with | 


which they were entrusted, and to devise what were the best 
remedies to provide for the public safety. He need not say 
that suggestions had been offered to them from all quarters, 


both public and private, and especially from the proprietors and | 


lessees of theatres, but it all resolved itself into one or two 


principles, which were easily understood. The danger from fire | 


in theatres arose almost entirely from the stage and scenery, 
and he believed on every occasion that he had read an account 
of a fire in the newspapers, the fire had commenced either on 
the stage or in the scenery or appurtenances behind. It was, 
therefore, evident that if a thorough separation could be effected 


between the stage and audience it would do much to prevent 
the flames from spreading. This would prevent panic. Acting 
upon this principle, the sub-committee recommended that there 
should be a solid brick wall extending from the basement to a 
few feet above the roof; that in all cases there should be as 
few openings as possible, and that these should be fitted with 
iron or iron-cased doors. In regard to the proscenium opening 
between the audience and the stage, the question was a difficult 
one, and it had been considered both by the proprietors of 
theatres and others. Of course, the obvious remedy would be, 
were it always practicable, to have a rigidiron curtain or shutter, 
which could be let down or taken up readily, and so cut off the 
communication between the stage and the audience. The 
difficulty, however, of having a structure of that kind was 
very great. If it was to be of iron, and of such a substance as to 
answer its purpose, it would weigh many tons, and the work of 
hoisting and letting it down would be so very tedious as to 
nullify all the advantages arising from it. Such a curtain at 
the Exeter fire would have been of very good service, but 
unfortunately the curtain in question was of a flexible material, 
and some drs falling against it, left a large opening through 
which the fire rushed. He believed there were only two iron 
curtains in existence in the United Kingdom—one in London 
and the other in Scotland. If a suitable curtain were provided 
it would almost satisfy all requirements, because a solid barrier 
between the stage and the audience for fifteen or twenty 
minutes would give ample time for the people to get out, and 
thus prevent crushing from panic. These were the main points. 
With reference to the means of exit, it was unnecessary to go 
into detail in the case of each theatre, and any gentleman who 
might wish for explanation would receive it. At present the 
matter was in an unsettled state. With regard to both the 
Alexandra and Court Theatres, the principle was admitted by 
the lessees, but the mode of. carrying it out was not quite 
settled. Some of the requirements of the committee were 
objected to by one lessee, who said he could provide means of 
safety in a different way, which way was at present under dis- 
cussion and inquiry. The committee were not prepared to go 
beyond the principle they had laid down, but they must have 
such a mode of exit that a theatre could be emptied in a very 
moderate space of time. There had been every desire on the 
part of the lessees to meet the magistrates, but in the present 


unsettled state of the law, and the probability of something 


being done by the Government, they wished the consideration 
of the matter to be postponed for the time being. A communi- 
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cation had been received on the part of the Alexandra Theatre 
trustees, stating that while instructions would at once be 
given for minor alterations to be carried out, they asked 
that the question of providing an iron curtain be deferred 
in view of the announcement of the Government that 
they intended to bring in a Bill to appoint theatre inspec- 
tors. As Mr. Clare, the deputy town clerk, happened a few 
days ago to be in London on business, he waited upon the 
Government officers to ascertain what their suggestions were in 
regard to the matter, and he was told that the Government had 
no intention of bringing in a Bill for the provinces, although 
they had brought in a Bill for the Metropolitan theatres. As 
to the subject of temporary licenses granted to drill-sheds and 
other buildings, the committee had had no instructions. It seemed 
rather an anomaly that whatever danger to life there might be 
in public assemblies for entertainments, the jurisdiction of the 
Bench was confined to those for theatrical purposes. He took 
as an instance St. James’s Hall, where a license was refused 
because of the danger from overcrowding and fire. There was, 
however, nothing to prevent the hall being used for the pur- 
poses of music or dancing any night in the week. It was the 
same also in regard to a great number of public-houses which 
had dancing-saloons attached to them. The matter had been 
taken into consideration in other boroughs, and he held in his 
hand the Leicester Corporation Act of 1884, which gave, he 
found, extensive powers to the local authorities to license 
theatres and other places for dancing, &c. It embodied a 
series of provisions, the principle of which was that all places, 
whether used for theatricals, dancing, music, or entertainment 
should be licensed by the justices. 
that such a power should be granted in the interests of 
public safety, to say nothing of public morality; but the 
town clerk seemed to think that the Government would 
be unwilling to grant particular powers. 
mittee had power to deal with any danger arising from the 
structure of a building. With the question of overcrowding, 
however, and getting out of a theatre the Health Committee 
had nothing to do whatever. In London the magistrates had 
jurisdiction over music-halls, and as the Government had de- 
clared they had no intention of bringing in a Bill for the pro- 
vinces, the Liverpool bench would have to fall back upon its 
own jurisdiction. Although there had been a desire, and a 
very natural one, on the part of the lessees to postpone the 
subject, yet under the resolutions under which the committee 
had acted they must carry out the recommendations which had 


He believed himself | 


The Health Com- ' 


been proposed. He begged to move, “ That the report of the 
committee be received and adopted, and that the committee 
be reappointed with authority to carry out their recom- 
mendations with such modifications in detail as they may’see 
fit to grant.” 

Mr. John Patterson felt they were indebted to the committee 
and to the officers of the Corporation for the able and interest- 
ing documents put into the hands of the bench. In those 
documents there was evidence of greater danger than any of 
them could imagine, and had a calamity occurred in Liverpool 
during the winter, in consequence of the circumstances men- 
tioned in the reports, not only would a very serious responsi- 
bility have rested on those connected with the theatres, but he 
was not sure whether the magistrates could have divested 
themselves of liability in granting the temporary licenses which 
they did before the improvements which had been suggested 
were carried out. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


A LECTURE on “ How Electricity is Produced” was delivered 
on Saturday in the Lecture Theatre, Royal Dublin Society, by 
Rev. Gerald Molloy, D.D. Dr. Molloy said that in November 
of 1831 Faraday read a paper before the Royal Society of 
London mentioning for the first time memorable discoveries. 
He showed that if a coil of wire, the ends of which were con- 
nected together, was set in motion in the presence of a magnet 
a current of electricity was developed in the coil. The effect of 
introducing a small core of soft iron intensified the results pro- 
duced, and still further intensification was produced by the use 
of a more powerful magnet, and by increasing the rapidity in the 
motion of the coil, He tried the effect of moving the magnet 


_ instead of the coil, and keeping the latter fixed, and found all 


the effects followed the same as before. The construction of all 
the dynamo-electric machines that had been made since 
depended upon these facts. Faraday left the application of his 
discovery to others, and the first dynamo-electric machine ever 
constructed was made in the following year by Pixie. Next 
year improvements were made by Sexton, and later on by 
Clarke, the chief of which was fixing the magnet, and making 
the coil rotate on bobbins. This machine remained a long 
time in use for medical and other purposes, and a period of 
repose as regarded these inventions took place until 1857, when 
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direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction, 
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indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rey. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887, 

DEAR Srr,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
Mmendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedrul is now much 
larger, the cost of firing is much less. 
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From Hon. and Rey. G. G. C. Tanzor, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham, . 
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and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 
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Dr. Siemens, of Berlin, devised his armature, the principal | The new Bill is being petitioned against by the Preston Rate- 
feature of which was that it revolved between two magnets, | payers’ Association. The people of Southport are much con- 
and had thus both sides of it exposed to the magnetic | cerned as to the scheme of river development, which if carried 
influence, instead of half of it, as in the earlier machines. | out will, they fear, slit up their sea front and drive the water 
Then a general desire for more powerful machines was further away from them than it is at present. During the 
aroused-——machines suitable for the production of electric | excavations there has been discovered an ancient boat rudely 
light in lighthouses, and accordingly, in 1863, an instrument fashioned out of a solid log of oak, by the aid probably of fire 
was applied to a lighthouse near Havre, fitted with fifty-six | as well as cutting implements. It is 9 feet long and 3 feet wide 
magnets and a Siemens armature, driven by a steam-engine of | amidships. 
between two and three horse-power. The machine was devised 
by a French company, but singularly enough an employé of 
that company named Holmes had, in 1839, applied a machine, THE PRESTON AND WYRE RAILWAY. 
which was a mere copy of it, to the production of electric light tp. 
on the South Foreland Lighthouse. It was afterwards found THE contract for the widening of the Preston and Wyre 
that more powerful effects could be obtained by the employ- Railway from Preston to Kirkham, with the view of relieving 
ment of the electro magnet, which consisted of a bar of soft the very heavy summer traffic to Blackpool, Lytham, and other 
iron, round which copper wire was coiled, and upon a current | places, has been let to Mr. T. Riley, of Fleetwood. The 
of electricity being sent through the coil the bar was at once amount of the contract 1s over 140,000/, including the 
converted into a magnet, and on the current closing the bar | permanent way. The work will be begun at once, and will 
resumed its original condition. Wild, of Manchester, in 1866, _ extend over two years. The preliminary steps are being taken 
constructed a powerful dynamo, consisting of electro magnets, for the construction of a coast line from Preston to Blackpool. 
with a smaller machine superimposed upon it for the purpose | This line will pass close to the new Preston Docks. The land 
of magnetising the coils round the iron bars. This was shown , |S at present being acquired, and Sir E. Watkin has been down 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, but it was soon found that the making an examination of the ground during the past week. 
second machine could be dispensed with by availing of what It is stated that the new line will be connected with the Cheshire 
was called residual electricity. A few years later the same | Lines and worked by them. 
principle was brought into more perfect operation by Gramm, 
of Paris. Dynamos were now driven by either steam or water- 
power, and the last invention for the purpose was an instrument 
called a steam turbine, devised by Mr. Parsons, an Irishman. SANITARY AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN 
It accomplished uniformity of motion in the revolving armature, | * 
and consequently a light that did not flicker. | MAIDSTONE. 
The apparatus with which the lecture was illustrated was lent . I AM going a little out of the beaten track of the papers usually 
by Messrs. Edmondson. prepared for these meetings, by first recounting in a short and 
concise way a few of the historical facts connected with the 
ae Ser borough of Maidstone in early times. Through them I shall 
THE RIBBLE WORKS. lead up to the period which the paper is more particularly to 
describe. I believe that as these facts are of general interest, 
On Saturday the new cut, over a mile long, excavated for the they will not be considered out of place in that which is 
diversion of the Ribble at Preston, in connection with the dock intended to be in other respects a thoroughly practical paper, 
and river improvement works, was opened by Alderman Bibby, ' and, therefore, I trust they will not be unacceptable to the 
the chairman of the Ribble Committee of the Corporation. On Association. They will be confined principally to those 
the line of the cut is the new quay, and some distance beyond 
there is being rapidly built the 4o-acre dock. Powers are being * From a paper by Mr. F. J. C. May, C.E., borough surveyor, 
sought to borrow another 510,000/7. to complete the scheme. read at the meeting of Municipal Engineers and Surveyors. 
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features of the condition of the borough in ancient times 
which in some way or other are allied to the various important 
works carried out during the last decade. 


Bridges. 

Before the year 1871 there was but one bridge over the 
river Medway within the borough boundary. The first is said 
to have been constructed of timber. It was replaced in the 
fourteenth century by a stone bridge, 11 feet wide only between 
the parapets. Subsequently it was widened to 19 feet, but the 
date of this work is uncertain. In the year 1808 the width was 
again increased to nearly 27 feet, and the waterway was 
confined within five arches instead of seven as before. This 
bridge, in its turn, was superseded by the present handsome 
structure in the years 1879-80. 


Charters. 
The first charter of incorporation was granted by Edward 
V1., and is dated July 4, 1548. There have been five several 
charters granted since, the last being dated June 17, 1747. 


By-laws. 

Some of the by-laws passed by the Town Council in 
Elizabeth’s reign appear to us very amusing, but one at least 
might be very useful even in these days. It decreed that every 
young man “that liveth idly in the town” was to pay 67. (equal 
to Ios. at the present time) to the Corporation for every day 
“he shall be found idle and not using his art”; and, if on con- 
viction the money be not forthcoming, he was “to be im- 
prisoned by the mayor until he should reform himself.” The 
same by-law applied to “unmarried women under the age of 
forty years who were out of service.” This, 1 think, may be 
considered a veritable model by-law. 


Sanitary Condition, 1572 to 1770. 


The sanitary condition of the borough in 1572 may be 
gathered from the following description:—“At one time a 
surgeon and his family occupied the ground floor of a 
moderately-sized house, another family the second floor, while 
a tailor and his wife lived in the upper storey. The poor in- 
habitants, to eke out a subsistence, kept pigs, which were 
allowed to roam at large in the daytime. In High Street, Week 
Street, Gabriel’s Hill, and Bullock Lane there were deep foul 
gutters into which the pigs turned with avidity, and among the 
garbage and other refuse deposited therein found a ready 


means of appeasing their hunger.” This state of things con- 
tinued till nearly 1770. Under such conditions the inhabitants 
were exposed in an aggravated degree to the ravages of the 
worst forms of contagious diseases. The plague frequently 
visited Maidstone, and it suffered from numerous outbreaks of 
smallpox. 

River Medway. 

The traffic of the river Medway has always been a great 
benefit to Maidstone and the neighbourhood, but before the 
water was “penned” up the movement of vessels depended 
upon the state of the tide. In 1628 the first Act of Parliament 
was passed for improving the condition of the river. A second 
Act was passed by the Parliament of 1661-4, giving power to 
erect locks on the Medway, and to deepen it and construct a 
towing-path or horseway. Other Acts have been passed since 
for similar purposes. The Mayor in former times was the 
conservator of the river, but its management is now vested by 
Acts of Parliament in two companies. The Upper Navigation 
Company has jurisdiction above, and the Lower Navigation 
Company below, Maidstone. That eminent engineer, Sir 
William Cubitt, on being consulted upon some proposed 
alterations, spoke of the canalising of the Medway as a very 
fine piece of inland navigation engineering. The jurisdiction 
of the two companies extends from Tonbridge to the Thames 
at Sheerness—a distance of fifty-four miles. 


Street Paving. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century the inhabitants 
undertook to pave the town. A contemporary writer called the 
condition of the streets “scandalous.” A committee was ap- 
pointed in 1790 to obtain an estimate of the cost of the pro- 
posed improvement, and on January 17, 1791, the Mayor 
convened a meeting to hear and take into consideration the 
report of the committee. The cost of paving the principal 
streets with Kentish rag and Yorkshire stones, carrying drains 
through them and fixing up lamps, was estimated at 9,000/,, 
and the interest thereon, together with the outlay for watchmen, 
the lighting of the lamps, and the repair of the pavement, 
would, it was reported, amount to 750/.a year. To meet this 
expenditure it was proposed to levy a rate of 1s. 6d. in the 
pound on all householders, half to be paid by the landlord and 
half by the tenant. These propositions were embodied in the 
Maidstone Paving Bill, which was introduced into Parliament, 
and received the royal assent June 1791. ‘Commissioners of 
Pavements” were appointed to carry out the provisions of the 
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Act, who continued to exercise their functions till 1866, when 


their duties were transferred to the Mayor and Corporation as 
the authority to carry out the Public Health Act, 1858. 


Water Supply. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the inhabitants obtained their chief | 
supply of water from an excellent and copious spring at Rocky | 
Hill, which was conveyed in pipes across the Medway to con- 
duits in High Street. In 1819 the Commissioners of Pave- 
ments increased the supply, made larger reservoirs, and laid 
down new pipes, transmitting 30,000 gallons daily to seventeen 
public conduits. 


Town Hall, 

The Town Hall was used for the county assizes as well as the 
borough sessions ; and the gaol in King Street also served the 
same double purpose, but, being found inadequate and unsuit- | 
able for these purposes, a county gaol was commenced in 1812, | 
and built at a cost of 191,000/. In 1827 the Assize Court in 
front of the new prison was completed at a cost of 40,000/, 
and opened for county business. The borough trials are still 
held at the Town Hall. 


Public Baths. 


In 1851 public baths were built by the Corporation at a cost 
of 6,000/., under the provisions of the Public Baths and Wash- 
houses Act. 

The Charles Museum. 

In 1855 Mr. Charles, of Chillington House, bequeathed to | 
the town his collection of antiquities, and some of his books 
and pictures, with a request that they might be permanently 
preserved and known as “The Charles Museum.” The Cor- 
poration gratefully received the gift, and at a ratepayers’ 
meeting the Public Libraries Act, 1855, was adopted. Chilling- 
ton House was purchased by the town for the exhibition of the 
collection, and the museum was opened in January 1858. This 
formed the nucleus of what is now one of the largest, most 
valuable, and interesting museums in the provinces, principally 
due to the gifts of Mr. Julius Lucius Brenchley, a native of 
Maidstone, who also presented the very picturesque public 
gardens adjoining the mansion to the Corporation in 1872, 


Cemetery. 
In 1858 a Burial Board was established, who purchased 
twenty acres of land about one mile south of the town, and con- | 
verted the plot into one of the prettiest and best-kept cemeteries 


of the kingdom. All the graveyards within the borough were 
then closed, and this work may be considered as one of the 
first of the many sanitary improvements which have been 
carried out. 

Water-Supply by Company. 

In 1860 the Maidstone Waterworks Company was founded, 
and acquired an Act of Parliament to supply the town with 
water from a number of springs within a distance of two miles 
from the pumping station near Farleigh Bridge, about two miles 
westward of the town. At this time, with the exception of the 
water supplied to the public conduits free, the inhabitants drew 
their water from wells, which in many cases were in dangerous 
proximity to the house cesspool, and most of them during 
recent years have had to be closed by reason of their polluted 
condition. 

Tovil Bridge. 

In 1871, at a cost of 9o0/., a light iron bridge for foot pas- 
sengers was constructed over the Medway, opposite Tovil, a 
point about three-quarters of a mile higher up the river than 
the old bridge. This gave easy communication to the Tovil 


_and Fant districts situate on the opposite sides of the river. 


The work cost but little, as the bridge was purchased second- 


‘hand of the authorities at Birkenhead. 


Fligh-Level Bridge. 
In 1872 a bridge for foot-passengers was constructed over 


| the Medway in conjunction with the high-level bridge of the 


London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, about three- 
quarters of a mile below the old bridge, at a cost of 1,600/. 
This provided easy and quick communication between the 
north-eastern and north-western districts of the town. 


Maidstone New Bridge. 

In 1874 the old bridge was reported to be in an unsafe con- 
dition. It was also generally acknowledged that it was totally 
inadequate to the increased and ever-increasing traffic, and that 
the time had arrived for the construction of a more commo- 
dious bridge. This is the first of the great improvements com- 
pleted within the period to which my paper more particularly 


refers. Sir Joseph Bazalgette, C.E., was consulted, and acting 


upon instructions, designed the present handsome bridge. The 
first pile of the new bridge was driven on October 24, 1877, 


_and the bridge was opened for traffic August 5, 1879, by the 


Mayor, Alderman Ellis, at the present time chairman of our 
drainage committee. The bridge is formed of three arches, 
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giving a clear waterway of 149 feet, or 32 feet more than the 
old bridge. It is 40 feet wide between the parapets, and is 
divided into a carriage-way of 24 feet, and two foot pavements, 
each 8 feet wide. The structure is of Cornish granite, the 
spandrels and parapets being of Kentish rag stone, with granite 
pedestal, mouldings, string courses, and coping. The carriage- 
way is granite macadam, the foot pavements granite slabs 
7 inches thick. Mr. H. Law was the engineer in charge, and 
Mr. Ventris, now of the Strand Board of Works, was the 
resident engineer. The work was carried out by the late Mr. 
Webster. The cost, including land and buildings purchased, 
compensation paid in order to improve the approaches, law 
charges, &c., 59,4687. Of this sum, 24,000/. was subscribed by 
the Rochester Bridge Wardens, 35,4687. was borrowed for 60 
years on town bonds, at 4 per cent, 


Sewage Works. 

The houses were, as a rule, drained into cesspools, by which 
the soil was completely riddled and polluted, as they had 
increased in number with the increase of the population, and 
by the lapse of time had become most foul and pestilential ; 
therefore in 1875 the Corporation, acting by the Council as the 
Urban Authority under the Public Health Act, 1875, determined 
to provide a sewerage system for the town. Mr. Bailey- 
Denton, Mr. Baldwin Latham, and our respected first President 
and father of this Association, were each consulted upon the 
question, with the result that Mr. Angell’s scheme was adopted. 
Messrs. Neave, & Sons were the contractors. The first tender 
was accepted in 1877, the last in 1880, and the work was com- 
pleted in 1881. The cost was 59,8187. As far as possible the 
separate system was adopted. ‘The original scheme comprised 
154 miles of sewage drains, 6} miles of surface drainage, inde- 
pendently of 44 miles of existing drainage, which was utilised 

rincipally for surface drainage. The town has considerably 

increased since this system was completed, and new sewers 
have been constructed to the extent of about 4 miles. New 
surface drains have also been constructed, and others are in 
contemplation to the extent of about 2 miles. 


Courts and Alleys. 

Like all other old towns Maidstone has a number of courts 
and alleys, of which the dwellings are more or less dilapidated 
and crowded, the paving very rough and bad, the whole place 
dark, and the inhabitants the very poorest—hotbeds of disease 
and crime. The Authority has from time to time taken steps 


to compel the owners of these properties to improve them, and 
in 1866 determined to repave and light all the courts at the 
public expense. They have since been paved (nearly 7,000 
yards superficial) with Bensted’s tar concrete paving, Thirty 
public lamps have been erected therein, and are now lighted at 
an annual cost to the ratepayers of 82/. 17s. 6d. This is one of 
the most useful social and moral sanitary improvements of 
later years. 
Public Hospital. 

In 1881 steps were taken to promote the erection of a public 
Infectious Disease Hospital. A suitable site, 4 acres in extent, 
was secured, one and a half miles west from the Town Hall, at 
an altitude of 200 feet above sea-level. The building was com- 
pleted in 1883. It affords accommodation for twenty beds. 


Public Gardens and Recreation Grounds. 


The Brenchley Gardens presented to the town in 1872, 
about four acres in extent, are tastefully laid out and kept in 
good order. Being in the centre of the town they are greatly 
patronised and highly appreciated. In 1881 eleven acres of 
land were acquired at Penendon Heath, two miles north from 
the Town Hall, by gift from the Earl Romney, lord of the 
manor. The plot was afterwards fenced, levelled, and planted 
at the expense of the ratepayers as a public recreation ground, 
and is a great boon to the inhabitants. In 1885 nearly six acres 
of land on Barming Heath, two miles west from the Town Hall, 
were also secured as a public recreation ground by allotment 
on enclosure of the heath. This piece of land has also been 
levelled, fenced, and planted in the same way. 


Cattle Market. 

In 1883 the Corporation determined to remove the old 
fences and pens, and to reconstruct the cattle market in 
accordance with the plan I prepared. The fences and pens to 
be all of iron, and the pavement Bensted’s tar concrete pave- 
ment. The estimated cost was 4,800/. The work is being 
carried out by sections, and paid for out of the market funds. 


Gas. 

The Maidstone Gas Company has also done its duty to the 
town by keeping well to the front in adopting improvements to 
increase the quantity and quality of the gas, and to supply it 
at a reasonable price, as will be understood when I tell you 
we are supplied with 16-candle gas at 25. 6d. per thousand 
cubic feet. 
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Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE GUITAR PLAYER. 


From the Painting by Charles Sprague 
Pearce. 
Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


ARCADIA. 
By P. P. PRUDHON. 


Size, Nineteen Inches by Thirteen and a half 
Inches. 
7 Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. 
By M. F. EHRMANN, 


Printed in Colours. 
1. The Architect. 4. The Painter. 
2. The Engraver. 5. The Potter. 
3. The Goldsmith, 6. The Sculptor. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
Or the set of Six, Three Shillings and Sixpence; 
by post, Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


‘THE: BARD. 


Facsimile of Cartoon by Prof. Maillart. 
Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE 


BATTLE OF THE AMAZONS. 


By PETER PAUL RUBENS.- 


Size, Thirty-five Inches by Twenty-seven Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


LA FONTAINE’S ALLEGORY 
OF WAR. 


From the Painting by ADRIEN MARIE, 


Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE 


FAREWELL BEFORE EXILE. 


From the Picture by 
MONS. COESSIN DE LA FOSSE. 


Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE 


DEATH OF KING CHILPERIC. 


From the Painting by MONS. E. V. 
LUMINAIS. 


Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. - 


MARIONKA. 


From the Painting by M. FRANCOIS 
SHOMMER. 


Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


A VENETIAN WEDDING. 


(Saint Mark’s, XV. Century.) 


From the Painting by M. JACQUES 
WAGREZ, 


Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patert 


roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Ir Mr. Lawes had sent his finé group to the Paris Salon, 
instead of to the Royal Academy, it might be possible to see 
it hereafter in bronze in a public place or park of a 
French town. The subject was inspired by ‘ Mazeppa,” 
and, as Frenchmen retain sufficient interest in Byron, the 
group could not be considered as entirely,foreign, The 
design and modelling would be. sufficient to compel 
admiration even if the subject were strange. Mr. LAWEs 
has, in fact, interpreted his subject in a French rather than 
in a Greek spirit. The horse which bears the victim is of a 
wiry breed, like those which are found in the east of 
Europe, and which are very different to the accepted 
classical type. The horse is represented as rearing, and in 
that way helps to give a pyramidal aspect to the group. 
For other figures are also introduced amidst the vegetation, 
and consequently great solidity is given to the lower part. 
If compared with the colossal group recently erected in 
front of the Antwerp Town Hall, Mr. Lawes’s merits pre- 
ference. It is more sculpturesque, and is free from the 
bizarre features which seem to have been introduced for 
the pleasure of the lower market folks at Antwerp, and 
which are not excused by saying that the group is a foun- 
tain. Mr. Lawes’s group has no utilitarian purpose ; it 
simply appeals to the spectator through its sculptural 
qualities, which afford pleasure from all points of view. In 
a space like Piccadilly Circus, or in a central position of a 
provincial town, it would be seen to advantage, and it is to 
be hoped some patron of the arts will have sufficient public 
spirit to commission the group in order to do something 
towards removing the monotony of English streets. 


Tue hint’ we gave to the Hellenic Society about the 
impolicy of keeping information for the delectation of a 
few, seems to have produced some effect., Not only dis- 
coveries, but anticipations of them, are now regularly 
announced. ‘The latest example relates to the excavations 
on the site of the Temple of Aphrodite at Paphos, in 
Cyprus.» The plan is not yet revealed, but sufficient, it 
appears, is known to warrant the statement that the building 
was not on any Hellenic system. What so tantalising a 
report can mean will-give rise to many conjectures. Among 
the relics exhumed are several inscriptions, some terra-cotta 
heads, and a marble head in good style, which is supposed 
to have formed part of a statue of Eros. The two hundred 
workmen who are at present employed in the excavations 
ought to be able to reveal something, which will keep people 
from believing that Cyprus contains nothing better than 
articles like those of the CESNOLA treasure, 


Tue reports of the North Staffordshire Field Club 
denote that there is no falling off in the zeal of the members. 
In the section of archzeology Mr. CHARLES Lynam testified 
to the value of the accounts of the excursions given in the 
newspapers. He advised the members to take more interest 
in the remains of ancient camps which still survive in the 
county. In one of the woods near Hawkstone there was a 
camp which would well repay a visit, to say nothing of that 
most perfect of earthworks, Castle Ring at Beaudesert, 
situated in as beautiful a bit of country as the eye could 
well look upon. Other earthworks of the same class awaited 
investigation. © The archeological section might well, he 
said, engage the energies of the club in studies not only 
very interesting in themselyes, but securing the enjoyment 
of beautiful scenery and health-giving change. 


THE strain on the eyes of sightseers in the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition will be exhausting. Already over 
twenty thousand Frenchmen have applied for space, and 
from the colonists at least ten thousand-may be anticipated. 
If other countries are eager to be represented on a propor- 
tionate scale the extent.of the show will be without parallel. 
The representatives of the British section have inspected 
the site allotted to this country in the Champ de Mars, and 

have expressed satisfaction with M. BERcER’s arrangements. 
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The Ministerial control of the Exhibition has once more 
passed into new hands. Instead of M. DANTRESME, there 
is M. PrerRE LecRAND. But Ministers may come and go, 
without producing any effect on the preparations. As long 
as. M. ALPHAND and M. BerceEr ‘hold sway, changes of 
Government count for as littie as the shifting of the clouds 
above the great plain which now presents so remarkable 
a sight. 


On Wednesday next the Architects’ Registration Bill is 
to come up for second reading in the House of Commons, 
and there can be no difficulty in imagining the fate which 
awaits it. It isa Bill without precedent in legislation, and 
is not likely to create one, for it is only the profession of 
architecture which could be considered as a suitable subject 
for an operation of the kind. If a similar Bill were pro- 
posed for a different profession, or for any business, it would 
be at once scouted; but as architects are the victims of 
misdeeds which they never committed, the promoters are 
able to take advantage of the prejudice against the profes- 
sion in order to gain their ends. The statement in opposi- 
tion points out “that the Bill is promoted without concert 
with those members of the several professions whose 
opinion is entitled to thé greatest weight,” and hence 
the interests of the . professions are proposed to be 
handed over to a general council largely composed of 
persons without special qualifications for the task. As 
the Royal Institute of British Architects was incorporated 
in order to establish a body of competent architects, the 
Bill would only be justified by the clearest proof that the 
Institute had ceased to fulfil that duty. At present there 
are over 1,100 members, and it is proposed by the Bill to 
impose a heavy registration fee and an annual renewal fee upon 
them, in return for which no real advantage is offered. 
According to the promoters, the Bill will abolish jerry- 
building, but the statement in opposition explains that the 
vast majority of domestic buildings are erected not under 
the superintendence of architects, but of men who would 
pursue their business after the passing of this Bill, and with 
the same impunity as they have done before. It is also 
shown that bad water, faulty drainage, and imperfect con- 
struction rarely arise from the ignorance or incapacity of 
architects, as they are rarely, if ever, employed on the 
buildings where these evils are discovered. In the efficiency 
of the technical officers of the sanitary authorities is the 
strongest power against jerry-builders and speculators, and 
the Institute offers to assist the Legislature by extending and 
developing its examinations for that purpose. We have 
already brought the same as well as other objections against 
the Registration Bill, and whatever policy may demand, it 
seems to us that the weight of evidence is in favour of the 
opposition. Prejudice counts for much within the House, 
and only through its power can the Bill have any chance. 


——— 


Tue Incorporated Free and Open Church Association 
have resolved to try the experiment of promoting a Bill in 
Parl‘ament in order to effect a change in the policy of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who, it appears, still con- 
tinue to make ‘‘nominal” grants to churches, and to 
authorise scales of pew-rents under the Church Build- 
ing Acts, instead of using only their powers under 
the New Parishes Act, as was intended by the Legis- 
lature. In 1818 one million sterling was voted by Parlia- 
ment for building churches, and in 1824 an additional 
half a million for the same purpose. By 1856 nearly 
all the money was expended, and the amount of the fund 
in 1877 was said to be 7,704/. That residue is utilised to 
make nominal grants to churches of 5/. or less, in order to 
qualify them to receive scales of pew-rents under the pew- 
renting sections of the old Church Building Acts, which 
authorise four-fifths of the seats to be let, and which other- 
wise would have lapsed for want of the necessary considera- 
tion. The Bill of the Association will therefore propose 
that the money which may remain out of the fund shall be 
granted, in sums of not less than roo/., towards the build- 
ing of churches in poor and populous places, and :n that 
way none will remain to be applied in nominal grants to 
churches where pew-renting is approved. If after three 
years any should happen to escape, it is to be handed over 
towards the reduction of the National Debt. The plan is 
ingenious, and deserves to be successful. 
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THE STORY OF THE REGISTRATION BILL. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


IME-MARTIN, who, some two generations ago, 
edited the “ Maximes” of La RocCHEFOUCAULD, 
resented, in a series of footnotes, the shocks that that great 
master of the human heart caused to the editor’s moral 
sense ; and he was especially severe on the paragraph, 
“Les hommes ne vivraient pas longtemps en société s’ils 
n’étaient les dupes les uns des autres.” Of a truth, the 
indictment may be spurned, but it is one difficult to rebut. 
Learned men—architects and else—if they will but look 
back through the ages until they reach the Vitruvian era, 
when there were no trade-unions; when workmen, far from 
objecting to nine hours a day, worked while the day lasted, 
whether they liked it or not; when there were no engineers 
to monopolise the execution of aqueducts and_ bridges, 
harbours and lighthouses; when there were no surveyors, 
blooming in health and prosperity, to do a vast deal of the 
work that architects ought to do; when time and human 
flesh were of small account; when, in fact, there existed 
little or nothing to dispute the supremacy of the chief 
workman—id est architectum—will be compelled to pro- 
nounce in favour of a system so simple and so efficacious, 
and at the same time so profitable to architects. How 
came it, indeed, that this state of early contentment, which 
lost its simplicity with the decline of the Romans, falling 
ultimately into confusion, never returned with the revival 
of learning? Again, through the ages comes the response 
that the great Renaissance of the fifteenth-sixteenth century 
revived the letter only, and not the spirit, of the ancient 
time. Men, the dupes of each other, imagined new trades 
and evolved professions whereby, at a later period, the 
control of great works became divided and subdivided. 
Painters and image-makers broke their leading-strings, 
and advocated the formation of academies in which Archi- 
tecture would no longer be mistress. So great and wide- 
spread was the exaltation of men’s minds, and so divided, 
that every art and every science aspired to set up on its 
own account, and each group of votaries did what was 
right in its own eyes without much regard for its neigh- 
bours. Further subdivision was inevitable, and in the case 
of the architect many varieties are now developed, such as 
engineer, surveyor, artist-architect, decorator, sanitary 
doctor, and designers in glass, iron, canvas-plaster, and 
carved wood. So ruinous a departure from the earlier state 
of architectural man, such a cruel devastation of leaves 
from the parent stalk, was not likely to escape the vigilance 
of the greater and unemployed intellects flourishing with 
more or less success in an age already illustrious for its 
many political and social reforms. The existence, for 
many years, of institutions devoted respectively and ex- 
clusively to architecture, civil engineering, and’surveying, is 
evidence of the ease with which men, the dupes of each 
other, will band themselves together ; and when it is re- 
membered that these distinct groups belong to one single 
professional family, the fatal results of human duplicity 
become more and more apparent. To none has this 
painful fact exhibited itself in a brighter light than to Mr. 
HucH R. Govcu. Assisted by eminent solicitors and 
luminaries of the Bar and Medical Dispensary, he has 
devised a measure whereby cunningly erected barriers are 
to be razed, and brothers, cousins, and uncles are to be 
reunited under one patriarchal head. No wonder that 
deceitful men, conscious of their iniquities, are angry 
with Mr. Goucu, and cry out “Oh ! cursed spite, that ever 
he was born to set things right,” doubtless with every 
Proper apology to SHAKESPEARE or BACON as the world may 
hereafter decide. 

Any one who has carefully read the foregoing paragraph 
must be aware, by intuition, that sententious composition of 
the kind cannot be indefinitely prolonged. THACKERAY, 
emulous of the position held by his contemporary, LyTTon, 
aspired to write a page of all capital letters. “But when 
forced by his circumstances to descend into the arena of 
mere description, he was contented with erdinary type ; 
and there is no obligation on the part of a writer, even 
when engaged on a description of the higher 
human activity, to use exalted language or words that burn. 
I shall therefore now ask the gentle reader to traverse with 


flights of. 


me, not the ages, but a period of nearly twelve years which 
immediately precedes the present one of grace. 

Twelve years ago the Institute of Architects was in 
rather a bad way, and Sir Giteert ScoTT, R.A., was its 
president. The usual panacea, a special committee, was 
appointed to set the old house in order, and in 1877 new 
by-laws were agreed to, one of which was to the effect that 
after May 1882 all gentlemen engaged in the study or 
practice of architecture should, before presenting them- 
selves for election as Associates, be required to pass am 
examination according to a standard to be fixed by the 
Council of the Institute. Other rules were then made 
whereby the seniors of the profession became members and 
honorary members of the Council, and for some years. 
composed a body which, by its mode of election, par- 
took of a nearly permanent character. This permanency, 
however unsatisfactory to many persons at the time, largely 
contributed to effect the very serious alteration contem- 
plated in 1877, to be brought about in 1882. At the begin- 
ning of that year the first obligatory examination to qualify 
for candidature as an Associate was held, and from that 
time the ranks of the junior class of members of the Insti 
tute have been closed to all except those who could pass an 
examination in professional studies, design, and practice. 
At the outset every kind of influence was brought to bear 
against it, and the secret opposition to its practical success, 
nursed by men who nevertheless had the educational im- 
provement of the profession at heart, was the most dan- 
gerous, and the most difficult to overcome. Young men 
who had been attracted by the delights of draughtsmanship, 
and who thought and hoped that architects only had to: 
draw well in order to design and superintend the erection of 
great edifices ; who knew specifications, quantities, and 
estimates, as things that are put out to be done by inferior 
persons, and who believed from what they saw around them 
that materials and construction were details usually attended 
to by specialists—young men, to whom the idea of a 
theoretical course of study in drains and traps was as. 
repulsive as the objects themselves, were told that the 
Examination in Architecture was merely a surveyor’s exami- 
nation, and therefore unfit for the incipient Pucrn or BURGES 
of his time. Moreover, many believed and hinted that the 
Institute could not afford to continue the enforcement of 
an examination test, and that the well-meant enthusiasm of 
young men who applied to be examined would be labour 
lost. But these anticipations have not been realised, and 
the original opponents of an obligatory examination for 
membership are now inclined to modify their views about it, 
or at least suspend their judgment until it has had a 
further trial. Most of the young architects who have given 
proofs of their capacity by winning studentships and 
medals at the Royal Academy and the Institute, or 
certificates at South Kensirgton, have passed the exami- 
nation, and those few who have not yet applied are 
now so identified with the recognised and chartered body 
that their admission to its ranks is a mere question of 
time. It is only a few seniors, and a few practitioners to 
whom eccentricity is not unprofitable, who still condemn 
examination, and urge that architectural genius, like fancy, 
may not be controlled in its flight—that only a few can 
create the ethereal on paper, and that any one can put 
together, in fact, the tangible and the solid. It is these few 
who regard any attempt to examine qualities which belong, 
So itis averred, only to those whom Heayen has gifted, as an 
impertinence little short of profanity. 

This great change, however, has not been brought about 
entirely in peace and goodwill. A few persons who have 
applied to be admitted to the examination have been refused 
on account of the insufficiency of their probationary work, 
many others have not passed, and these are scattered 
throughout the country. Since November last, of the 
eighty-seven persons who applied only sixty-eight have 
passed ; and the fact is not likely to improve the adverse 
feeling always paramount in men’s minds against a privi- 
leged body, even though that body is shown to be working 
for the public good, and in the interests of improved educa-- 
tion, rather than for its own pecuniary benefit. To limit 
admission to a guild is to invite the formation, by persons. 
who cannot get in, of other and similar guilds. It was the 
case with the “ Chartered Accountants,” and it is the case 
with the ‘ Architects.” Another Society has come into 
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existence, and the signal for its advent was the announce- 
ment of a proposal, made early in 1884, that after May 1887 
no candidate for the Fellowship of the Institute should be 
recommended for admission who was not already a member 
in the class of Associates. This, however, was not found to 
be then possible, and notice was soon afterwards given of 
the intention to apply for a new or supplemental charter for 
the purpose of effecting changes in the constitution of the 
Institute—obviously, it might be expected, to still further 
limit admission to its professional ranks. The application 
to the Privy Council was made and granted, the ranks of 
the Associates were legally closed except to qualified 
candidates, and power was obtained to close the ranks of 
the Fellows after May 1892, except to men over thirty years 
of age who had been seven years in practice as principals, 
and who should have passed an examination. But mean- 
while a great deal happened, and the new Society gained in 
strength of numbers and assurance. 

How to get on isa perplexing enigma ; but for ephemeral 
success nothing succeeds like a well-concocted dispute in 
open daylight. A new newspaper, to provoke advertisement 
by an action for libel, joins CRasrreeE in the belief that 
“there never was a scandalous tale yet without some 
foundation,” and prints pages of such tales ; a new society 
publicly worries an older body which has responsibilities to 
maintain and a character to lose, and dogs its proceedings 
at every turn of events. On April 6, 1886, the very day on 
which the Institute of Architects settled the terms of its 
application to the Privy Council for a new charter, the 
Society of Architects held a “conference” at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. At that “conference” the Institute was 
not officially represented. To that “conference” no society, 
metropolitan or provincial, according to the published re- 
ports, sent any duly authorised representative ; nor did any 
architect of age, leading, or established reputation, support 
the resolutions passed at it. But out of that “conference” 
sprang, after a series of somersaults (a record of which is 
printed in authentic documents), the “Architectural Federa- 
tion Committee,” which, by the medium of its president, Mr. 
GouGH, and its honorary secretary, Mr. Farman, addressed 
letters to members of the “professions” and to provincial 
mayors, stating that it (the committee) represented all exist- 
ing societies, and that it had been elected at a conference, 
held in London, of architects from all parts of the country. 

Again, the eighth General Conference of Architects was 
held by the Institute during the week commencing May 2, 
1887. The Wednesday afternoon was devoted to a rather 
long discussion on education, when resolutions of much 
ultimate importance were unanimously passed. On the 
same afternoon, the Society of Architects convened at St. 
James’s Hall a meeting, which it caused to be described as 
a “general conference of architects and engineers,” to 
receive the report of its Architectural Federation Com- 
mittee, and consider the draft of a Registration Bill. 
While the Institute meeting was proceeding, a ‘‘ sandwich- 
man” stood in front of the house in Conduit Street, with a 
placard announcing thereon that the great federation and 
registration conference was then taking place at St. James’s 
Hall, obviously with the intention of inducing gentlemen 
to walk up and participate in the pleasures of a show, at 
which the Secretary of the Chinese Legation was present— 
expressing himself favourably thereat as regards the future 
identification of all British architects by a process of regis- 
tration. At that “conference” the audience agreed to every- 
thing put before them, and separated in good humour after 
having converted the “Architectural Federation Committee ” 
into the “ Architects and Engineers’ Registration Act Com- 
mittee,” which, before the close of 1887, became the 
“Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors’ Registration Act 
Committee.” This committee, thrice rehabilitated in titles, 
then sought out the fifty odd members for metropolitan 
London, some of whom, being even more innocent of any 
acquaintance with architects than with architecture, listened 
to the prayer. At the beginning of the present session, 
Colonel Duncan, C.B., R.A., M.P., introduced the Archi- 
tects’ Registration Bill into the House of Commons, when 
it was read a first time, and the second reading was fixed 
for the 11th instant. 

Meanwhile, honorary registration secretaries had been 
appointed in many of the large provincial towns to interview 
the three professions and the doctors. Draft forms of 


petition in favour of the Bill were issued to the members of 
the Institutions of Civil Engineers and Surveyors and the 
Institute of Architects, and also to the medical practitioners 
throughout the country. The provincial societies were 
similarly favoured, and the words of the petition (one sent 
to the London and Suburban members of the Institute) are 
here given :— 
The Architects and Engineers Act, 1888. 


The humble petition of the undersigned London and suburta 


members of the Royal Institute of British Architects showeth as 
follows :— 


1, A Bill with the above short title (hereinafter referred to as the 


Bill) has been introduced into, and is now pending in your honourable 
House. 


2. That at the present time any person, without education or tech- 
nical knowledge of any kind whatever, can set himself up as a perso 
qualified to give advice to the public in the art and science of archi- 
tecture, engineering, and surveying, 

3. That the existing license to unqualified persons to practise and 
give advice in the art and science of architecture, engineering, and 
surveying, i3 a source of great and constant danger to the public. 

4. That the Bill has for its object the compalsory qualifica'ion by 
examination of all persons who in the future desire to eater the pro- 
fession of architects, engineers, and surveyors, and the anual publica- 
tion of a register giving the name of each person duly qualified to 
practise, thereby creating for the use of the public a competent body 
of practitioners. 


Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your honourable House 
that the Bill may pass into law. 


And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. * 


That was all! Not a word about the provisions of the 
Bill ; of the’new General Council, to be composed half of 
amateurs and half of architects, engineers, and surveyors, a3 
the case might be; of the new machinery ; of the regis- 
tration fees ; and lastly of the elevation, under the Bill, of 
the Society of Architects to a position of equality with the 
Royal Academy and the Universities of the country. The 
petition sent to the medical practitioners was of a similar 
character, and both were accompanied by a printed paper, 
on which it was stated that an enormous amount of illness 
and deaths occur yearly through bad water, faulty drainage, 
or imperfect construction, the context, plainly showing that 
the architects were responsible for such a condition of 
things. But it may fairly be asked of Mr. Goucu and of 
Mr. Hoskins (of Darlington), of Mr. Grisste and Mr. 
MIDDLETON (all members of the committee which issued 
those circulars), as to how much illness and how many 
deaths have resulted from any “jerry” buildings they have 
designed and superintended. Surely they know very well 
that professional architects are never employed to super- 
intend such works, and that no registration of professional 
men will reach the wrongdoers in that respect. But the 
medical practitioners do not know this, and it is excusable 
for them to believe that architects, engineers, and surveyors 
are the incapable dolts that a Registration Act Committee 
represent them to be. No more cruel insult was ever 
levelled at the architectural profession by a committee of 
architects than this. Never was a profession befouled so 
treacherously, and with such impunity, by its pretended 
champions, as in these circulars issued by the ‘‘ Architects, 
Engineers, and Surveyors’ Registration Act Committee,” and. 
bearing the signature of ‘‘ EpGAR FARMAN,” 

Now for the Bill, which is not a tricky Bill as I have 
heard it called. It could not well be other than an excellent 
composition, seeing that its main points are taken almost 
word for word from the Medical Act, 1858. The proposed 
General Council, which is to govern the three professions, 
is to consist of twenty-six persons in all, of whom thirteen are 
to be certain professionals, that is (in all human probability), 
four architects, three engineers, and one surveyor, with five 
direct representatives of practitioners who may be either 
architects, engineers, or surveyors. The remaining thirteen 
are to be five representatives of the Privy Council, seven 
representatives of Universities, and one painter, sculptor or 
architect nominated by the Royal Academy. These twenty- 
six gentlemen are to be divided into branch Councils : six- 
teen members for England, of whom ten would be pro- 
fessionals ; four for Scotland, of whom one would be either 
an architect, engineer or surveyor ; and six for Ireland, of 
whom half would be professionals. This General Council 
is to have power to appoint an executive committee out of 
its own body, three members present being empowered to 
act for the welfare of the three professions—one for each— 
a very triumvirate of autocrats, who nzed not, under the 
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Bill, be either architects, engineers, or surveyors. This 
General Council, moreover, is to make by-laws, orders, or 
regulations, which need not be submitted to the Privy 
Council for approval, nor to the registered practitioners 
whose interests will be affected thereby. At the same time, 
‘any authority ” under the proposed Act is to be allowed to 
do likewise, and make by-laws, orders, and regulations, with 
equal impunity — ‘‘any authority” being any society 
scheduled as I shall hereafter show. _ 

Under the provisions of the Bill (section 1g) the 
Medizval system of apprenticeship is to be revived. Hard 
and fast rules are laid down for the binding and tying up of 
youths to registered practitioners. Yet it is very doubtful 
whether a young man, desiring to become an architect, 
may not more profitably spend a year or two of the orthodox 
three or four years devoted to what is called his “articles” 
in a technical school or an academy or a university, rather 
than in an architect’s office. There are even worthy 
examples of success among men who have never been 
articled at all. Good and great architects have, ere this, 
been bound apprentices to painters and sculptors; and 
the Italian and French cities still show good and great 
results therefrom. But this registration scheme would 
destroy all chance of any future consummation of the sort. 

Great stress has been laid by the promoters of the Bill 
upon the fact that, under section 23 (r) J, the Institute, “ of 
professional bodies for England,” is to qualify persons for 
registration; and for this the Institute is reminded that it 
ought to be grateful. But in the same section there is a 
paragraph, c, which states that an examination by any com- 
bination of a university with a professional body is also to 
qualify for registration ; and there is a convenient proviso, 
in section 25, that ‘if a professional body |[ze., any Scheduled 
Society] is unable to enter into such combination .. . it 
shall be lawful for the General Council from time to time, 
if they think fit, on the application of such body, to appoint 
any number of examiners to assist at the examinations which 
are held by such body for the purpose of granting any 
diploma conferring .. . the right of registration.” Thus 
the three local societies of Leeds, Sheffield, and Bradford, 
might compete with one another in the task of qualifying 
candidates for registration, while a fourth in the same 
county—the York Architectural Association—would pro- 
bably send in such ample lists (section rg) certified under 
its seal as would put Leeds, Sheffield, and Bradford to the 
blush, with shame and mortification at their defeat. 

- But there is even worse behind. I have said that the 
Medical Act, 1858, is the model that has served for the 
Architects’ Registration Bill. I now propose to show the 
original and the copy as far as concerns one of the schedules 
to be found under letter A in both Act and Bill. Here 
follow the qualifications of medical men which, thirty years 
ago, the Legislature of the time thought worthy of being 
scheduled in an Act of Parliament:— j 

1. Fellow or Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London. 

2. Fellow or Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh. 

3. Fellow or Licentiate of the King’s and Queen’s College 
of Physicians of Ireland. 

4. lellow or Member or Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. 

5. Fellow or Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh. 

6. Fellow or Licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow. 

_ .7- Fellow or Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Ireland. 

8. Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries, London. 

g. Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Hall, Dublin. 

to, Doctor, &c., of Medicine of the United Kingdom. 
rt. Doctor of Medicine of any foreign or colonial 
University, &c. 

A generation, however, has passed away, and the 

Caucasian is partly played out. A reformed House of 


Commons, clected by suffrages virtually universal, and 
engaged upon the registration of architects, is asked to 
schedule, not the qualifications—because the majority have 


none—but th» Societies themselves, as hereinunder given :— 
1. The Royal Institute of British Architects. 
2. The Institution of Civil Engineers, 
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The Royal Institute of Architects, Ireland. 
The Institution of Civil Engineers, Ireland. 
The Society of Architects, 
. The Society of Engineers. 
The Architectural Association. 
. The Surveyors’ Institution. 
9. Birmingham Architectural Association. 
10. Glasgow Institute of Architects. 
11. Glasgow Architectural Association. 
12. Liverpool Architectural Association. 
13. Liverpool Architectural Society. 
14. Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
15. Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects, 
16. Manchester Society of Architects, 
17. Manchester Architectural Association. 
18. Northern Architectural Association. 
19. Nottingham Architectural Association. 
20. York Architectural Association. 
21. Shefheld Society of Architects and Surveyors. 
22. Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers 
and Surveyors. 
23. The Bradford Society of Architects and Surveyors. 


All these bodies may transmit from time to time to the 
proposed registrar lists, certified under their respective seals, 
of the several persons who in respect of such membership 
are for the time being entitled to be registered under the 
proposed Act, stating the class of membership and other 
qualifications, if any, and places of residence of such 
persons. ‘Any authority,” under the proposed Act, means 
any of the before-named Societies ; and a “diploma,” or 
“certificate,” or ‘‘authority to practise,” means member- 
ship of any one of the said Scheduled Societies. 

Surely the columns of Zhe Architect need not be further 
encumbered with quotations from or comments upon this 
monstrous measure. Got up some two years ago as a farce, 
it has served as a /ever de rideau (not to Colonel Duncan, 
for he has already distinguished himself this session in the 
debate on the Address) preparatory to the appearance of 
a new group of men on the world’s stage, who play their 
parts in a fashion different from all conventional methods of 
representation. ‘To hint even that any one is deceived by 
this excellent fooling would be extravagant ; nor are these 
nen the dupes one of another. The category of human 
kind which La RocHEroucauLD analysed, the members of 
which deceived each other and themselves, was of a different 
nature. It pertained to the great world that has gone. 
Their differences were tried in a Court of Honour, and their 
disputes adjusted according to a code of chivalry long ago 
exploded. LA RocHEroucauLp can help me no further; 
the events I have related, and the actions of those who are 
responsible for them, should be judged by a lower standard 
than his, and in another Court. 


Core aCe 


THE TOMB OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


HE reports of M. Carabella and the Rev. W. K. Eddy on 
the tomb at Saida, which is said to be Alexander’s, have 
appeared. The sarcophagi are now at Constantinople, but 
will not be unpacked until May, when the annexe to the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum will be ready to receive them. 
M. Carabella says that the sarcophagi with the eighteen 
weeping women, which is a work of great beauty, and that of 
the West Vault, whose admirable sculptures recall those of the 
frieze of the Parthenon, and cannot be the work of any other 
than Lysippus, are masterpieces. A description, however well 
done and detailed it might be, would fail to convey clearly to 
the mind the realism and magnificence of some war and 
hunting scenes sculptured on the great sarcophagus—that of 
the Western Vault. The sight of this superb war scene reminds 
us of the famous Mosaic of Pompeii—Alexander and Darius, 
the Greeks and the Persians, with the same costumes and the 
same physiognomies, and some of the postures identical. The 
mosaic might have been inspired by the sculpture of the 
sarcophagus ; but M. Carabella hold its more probable that 
an important piece of sculptural work executed by Lysippus, 
and destroyed or no longer accessible—a work that might have 
been produced by the same artist as he who sculptured the 
tomb, being more or less identical with that of the tomb—has 
inspired, if it has not served as a model for, the Mosaic of 
Pompeii. 
In his report to Hamdy Bey Effendi, the director of the 
Imperial Ottoman Museum, M.Carabella says:—“A sarcophagus 
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covered with sculptures of sublime artistic merit—those of the 
Parthenon can alone be compared with them—is discovered in 
the vaults (sepulchre) of the kings of Phcenicia at Sidon, The 
two principal sides of it represent—first, the battle of Alexander 
the Great against the Persians, symbolising the conquest of all 
Asia ; secondly, the hunt of Alexander the Great near Susa, a 
hunt in which Greeks and Persians combined rendered assist- 
ance, and therefore symbolising the peace and assimilation 
effected through the conquest. 

‘“‘ From the fact that these two events, the most striking in the 
life of the hero, are represented on this sarcophagus, | must 
conclude that the latter can be none other than that of Alexan- 
der the Great. For, as I have elsewhere said, just as it was 
the custom to place in tombs objects personally used by or for 
different reasons dear to the deceased, so it would be only on 
the tomb of Alexander the Great, and of him alone, that there 
could reasonably be depicted this victory over the Persians, the 
most brilliant and illustrious achievement, not of his own reign 
only, but of all antiquity down to his times. 

“‘ And the corpse contained in this sarcophagus is unique of 
its kind. It was never the custom of the ancient Greeks to 
wrap a body in swathes; and a body ought not to have been 
swathed except to keep it intact, and to prevent possible 
mutilation arising from the concussions inseparable from a long 
journey. Hence the body cannot but be that of Alexander the 
Great. 

“ But you will say the statements of historians are explicit, 
namely, that Ptolemy received the body of Alexander at 
Damascus; that he caused a mausoleum to be erected for its 
reception at Alexandria ; that the Roman emperors used to go 
there to see it ; that the Emperor Augustus prostrated himself, 
begged that the tomb might be opened, and touched the mortal 
remains of the hero, and so forth. 

‘“T reply that the Phalanx had to guard the body of Alexander 
the Great; that the Phalanx worshipped the memory and 
mortal remains of the Divine hero; that on no account would 
the Phalanx nor Arrhidzeus have consented to be separated 
from what they regarded as their palladium; that Ptolemy, it 
is true, advanced with his army to meet the funeral procession 
under the pretext of doing honour to the memory of the hero, 
but that he gave ample ground for suspecting his real intentions 
to be to carry off his mortal remains by fair means or by foul. 
Ptolemy was feared, and it was necessary to employ caution in 
dealing with him; Arrhidzeus came to an understanding with 
the chiefs of the Phalanx that they should give Ptolemy some 
other corpse in place of that of Alexander the Great, and 
through the clever and skilful substitution of one corpse for 
another, Ptolemy believed he had obtained the true mortal 
remains of the hero, while the real body was secretly placed 
beside the vaults of the kings of Phoenicia, in that faithful 
Sidon which had formerly opened its gates at the approach of 
the conqueror. 

“But, it will be said, why did they not continue as far as 
Macedonia the journey with the true body of Alexander the 
Great? Constrained by the fact that they believed they had, 
by the substitution of a false corpse, deceived Ptolemy, whose 
vengeance they would afterwards have had to fear, in case they 
had accompanied the real body of the hero to Macedonia, and, 
on the other hand, fearing lest the continuation of the journey 
and their arrival in Macedonia with Alexander’s remains might 
give rise to sanguinary episodes and to civil war, Arrhidzeus 
and the chiefs of the Phalanx preferred to keep watch over the 
body in secret at Sidon, in the vaults of the Phcenician kings. 
It is important to mention that by the side of Alexander the 
Great’s sarcophagus, in distinct vaults, but following one 
another, or superposed one over the other, there were found 
six Hellenic sarcophagi, the bodies in which had neither been 
embalmed nor wrapped in swathing bands.—Accept, &c, 

(Signed) “ TITUS CARABELLA. 

““ P.S.—In the speech of Assopios there is nothing said on 
the subject of the tomb of Alexander the Great. St. Chry- 
sostom, a native of Syria (see his 26th homily on the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, paragraph 12), states that Alex- 
ander the Great’s tomb never had any existence, and that the 
Greeks and Alexander’s own friends are ignorant of the place 
of his burial.” 

The following is the copy of the Rev. W. K. Eddy’s letter 
referred to by M. Carabella :— d 

“ About a mile north-east of the city of Sidon (the modern 
Saida), in an open field, above the line of the gardens, was 
found a shaft, open at the top, about 30 feet square and 35 feet 
to 40 feet deep. When this was excavated doors were found 
on the four sides of the perpendicular walls leading to as many 
chambers. Entering the south one first we found it about 
15 feet square, cut out of the solid rock, roof and sides all of 
rock, but a built. wall between it and court of shaft. On entering 
two sarcophagi met the eye, the one on the right of black 
marble highly polished, with peak-shaped lid, and very little 
ornament; the one on the left of purest white of dazzling 
brilliancy and enormous size. Remembering that we saw 
these only by the flickering light of a candle, and in an atmo- 


sphere so dense with carbonic acid gas that a candle held near 
the bottom went out, and that one soon became faint, it will be 
easy to see that guesses at measurements may be very faulty, 

“This sarcophagus was 11 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 
12 feet high. The body was of one piece, and also the top of 
another a solid block. The top was a grand arch of shining 
marble, the front of which was divided by a line into two panels, 
and so the back. At the four sid2s were four projections with 
noble lions’ heads. On each panel was a symbolical figure— 
body of animal, head of eagle, with uplifted wings. Below, 
on the front of the tomb, beneath a very elaborate cornice, were 
two centaurs facing each other, and trampling on a warrior, who 
strove to defend himself by a shield. On the sides, which were 
alike, were first two human figures, with four spirited horses ahead 
of them ; some of the horses have their heads turned back ; and 
beneath the horses’ feet, a lion on the one side, and a boar or 
hyena on the other; then two more figures, with four more 
horses. 

“‘ At the back, in the upper part, were also figures, bodies of 
birds, heads of men (if I remember aright), with beautifully 
extended wings. Below, two centaurs carrying a captured stag 
between them. The cloaks falling from the shoulders of these 
centaurs had lions’ heads in the corners. One centaur carries 
the branch of a tree like a gigantic arrow upon his shoulders. 
Below these figures, all around, was a band of figures quite 
small and exquisitely cut, representing hunting scenes, &c. 
This was partly covered with stones, so that we could not see 
it. The workmanship of this was good, but not remarkable. 
A hole had been broken in the front, through which the con- 
tents had been rifled, but, in general, it was inf a fine state of 
preservation. Three skeletons and five dogs’ heads. From the 
long noses of the latter it is easy to infer they were hunting 
dogs. 

~The east chamber had also two sarcophagi ; one, on the 
left, small and plain, while the larger one was on the right. 
This was the finest I remember to have seen in stone. A 
Greek temple, formed of finest marble, translucent as alabaster. 
The roof is slanting, and carved to represent flat tiles, with 
strips of metal covering the joints, and prettily carved knobs 
where these strips cross the ridge. At the ends of the ridges 
are carved ornaments. The sides of the sarcophagus rise up 
above the eaves. 

‘On the upper projections was a representation of the 
funeral procession, mourning women, two horses without 
saddles or trappings, but with men walking by them. A 
chariot with four horses, and a man in the chariot ; then four 
more horses drawing the funeral car, more figures. In front, 
three figures above and three on a strip below, all symbolising 
grief. This top is all of one piece, and has the right upper 
corner broken open in order to 1ide the tomb. The point of 
greatest beauty about it was the body of the temple, with a 
porch, and columns surrounding it. In the porch between 
these stood eighteen statues, about three feet in height, not 
discoloured nor touched by dirt, as beautiful as if finished 
yesterday ; of the finest art, muscles and form showing through 
the drapery. Each one of these eighteen would be a gem in 
itself—not a scratch nor a flaw is anywhere to beseen. All 
the carving on this temple—cornices, friezes, columns, &c.—are 
in perfect lines, as perfect and sharp as could be wished. 
Below is a band covered with representations of hunting scenes. 
Even the very imperfect view we were able to get of this was 
enough to fill us with enthusiasm. I cannot describe all the 
details—dragons, dogs’ heads, mourners, &c., and thirty human 
figures above this band, &c. 

“In the north room wasa plain sarcophagus. The west 
room has four sarcophagi, which I have not yet seen. I 
forgot to say that this temple has painted figures, cloaks, 
flowers, and eyes with black pupils; but the paint is now 
mostly gone. The west room is said to be the finest of all.” 

Dr. Jessup, writing later, adds :—“The west chamber is 
found to contain a marble sarcophagus with painted figures 
(sculptures) in lavish profusion of the most exquisite designs—a 
very gem of Greek art.” 

The Rev. W.«K. Eddy says, in another note, that the 
labourers are still excavating, and, as they go deeper, they 
uncover other sarcophagi, so that the total number is now 
sixteen. He has not been able to inspect the last seven, but all 
descriptions would seem to show that they are of Phoenician or 
Egyptian type. Hesays :—‘‘ Among the sarcophagi first found 
three are of white marble, and more or less ornamented with 
vines, &c The large tomb is about 12 feet long, 5 feet wide, 
and 4 feet high to the eaves, and 2 feet tothe ridge. This far 
exceeds all other sarcophagi seen before.” 

Professor Porter, of the American College in Beirut, says 
that he saw nothing to equal it in the collection at Athens, and 
very little in sculpture finer anywhere. The excellence consists 
in the richness of the ornament, the force of the passions 
expressed, the variety of the costumes depicted, the freshness 
of the painting of the costumes, the fineness of the polish, and, 
great variety of subjects represen'ed. The main features are 
battles, Two classes of warriors are represented—soldiers with 
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casque helmets, tunics, greaves, and short swords. Some have 
flowing cloaks, painted red, but their tunics were blue, eyes 
also painted blue. These were mostly mounted onhorses. The 
other class of soldiers had a peculiar head-dress, a peaked cap 
with tassels, and cloth wrapped about the sides of the head, 
and also across the face below the nose. The rest of the 
costume is scanty. 

The upper part of the sarcophagus is loaded with ornamen- 
tation. There are four beautiful lions on the corners. The 
tiles are not flat but curved, and also hollowed somewhat, like 
leaves. Had the tiles been flat, the round edges would suggest 
scales of fish. The line of the base of the slope has on it at 
intervals human heads, with a surrounding of leaves, out of 
which they seem to peer. Below, on the edge of the eaves, is 
a row of stags’ heads, with horns. On the main body of the 
sarcophagus there is, first, a row filled with geometrical figures ; 
below, a receding cornice of cup and almond, or fruit of some 
kind, then a strip of exquisite vine tracery, with the background 
painted ; below is depicted a fierce battle, with the dead and 
dying, and horses rearing and plunging—a very spirited and 
vigorous representation. On the other side is a hunting scene 
—a kunter, a barbarian, is standing up, with outstretched arms, 
having just discharged an arrow ; then a man on horseback, as 
if thrusting with a spear; then, in front, another horseman, 
and a lion, which has fastened upon the neck of his horse. The 
nostrils of the horse are dilated, and the skin is wrinkled above 
the nose. Itis impossible to describe the many scenes depicted 
in this work—a marvellous piece of Greek sculpture. 


TESSHRAg. 


Architecture and History. 
SIR F, PALGRAVE. 


ae as the living body assimilates to itself the food which 
t gives it growth, and the air imparting health and 
vigour, and above all bears in its countenance the expression 
of the vivifying mind, so does architecture render all the 
raaterial objects of which the building is composed, and all the 
knowledge requisite for their combination, and all their elegance 
and symmetry, subservient to her own dominion and empire. 
Hence the magnificent conception of Vitruvius. Every branch 
of human knowledge is needed to constitute the perfect archi- 
tect: literature, design, geometry, optics, arithmetic, history, 
philosophy, music, medicine, jurisprudence, astronomy. There 
may be somewhat of Platonic mysticism in these Vitruvian 
Opinions. Still we always find them cleaving more or less to 
the great masters of the art. They are founded upon immutable 
truths. Every structure becomes the living evidence of the 
knowledge, the manners, the opinions, and the feelings of man- 
kind, The great secret of studying history is to give it reality, 
History never profits until it becomes'a reminiscence of the events 
which have taken place and of the men who have lived, so as 
to enable you to dismiss from your mind the process by which 
that reminiscence has been acquired. Events, as if they had 
happened before you. Men, as if you knew them. Facts, not as 
if they had been presented to you in black and white, through 
the pages of a book, but as if your knowledge had resulted 
from actual observation; so that you may forget Clarendon in 
Naseby, and Livy in Canne. Now it is here that we find the 
potency of architecture, for the imagination requires something 
to work upon, and nothing is ever fixed in the memory unless 
some colouring is added by the imagination. In this archi- 
tecture helps us greatly, more even than the scenes of nature: 
hills and mountains tell us nothing of man, nor are they intended 
to do so; and when we are not able to portray to ourselves 
the scene in which the actors lived and moved, a cloud fills up 
the void. Wecannot sever the Senate from the Capitol, nor 
tne orator from the Forum, The edifices which nations raise 
are inseparably associated with the deeds which the nations 
perform. We live in Rome: we dream of Carthage. Even 
where history is silent, ruins speak the clearest language, We 
consort with the sons of Misraim amidst the portals and 
columns of Thebes, though their race and language have for 
ever passed away. 
Legends of Artists. 


W. W. Story. 
__ In illustration of the parasitic growth of legend and tradi- 
tton may be also cited the story told by Tzetzes the Gram- 
marian, some seventeen centuries after the death of Phidias. 
According to him, Alcamenes and Phidias competed in making 
4 statue o' Athena, to be placed in an elevated position ; and 
when their figures were finished and exposed to public view 
near the level of the eye, the preference was decidedly given to 
the figure of Alcamenes ; but as soon as the figures were 
cievated to their destined position, the public declared imme- 
diately in favour of that of Phidias. The object of the writer of 
this story is to prove the extraordinary skill of Phidias in optical 
perspective, and to show that he had calculated his proportions 


with such foresight, that though the figure, when seen near the 
level of the eye, appeared inharmonious, it became perfectly 
harmonious when seen from far below. Now all that any artist 
could do to produce this effect would be, perhaps, to give more 
length to its proportions in comparison with its breadth. This, 
however, would be not only a doubtful expedient in itself, but 
entirely at variance with the practice of Phidias. His figures, 
like all the figures of his period, were stouter in proportion to 
their breadth, and particularly stouter in the relation of the 
lower limbs to the torso than the figures of a later period. The 
canon of proportion accepted then was that of Polycletus; and 
they were afterwards varied and lengthened in the lower limbs, 
first by Euphranor, and subsequently still more by Lysippus. 
Any distortion or falsification of proportion would solely be 
effective in a statue with one point of view, and exhibited as a 
relief ; for if it were a figure in the round, and seen from all 
points, the perspective would be utterly false, unless the propor- 
tions were harmonious in themselves and true to nature. 
Tzetzes is a great gossip, and peculiarly untrustworthy in his 
statements; but his story is of such a nature as to please the 
ignorant public, and it has been accepted and repeated con- 
stantly, though he does not give any authority for it, and 
plainly invented it out “ of the depths of his own consciousness,” 
as the German savant did the camel. One cannot be too care- 
ful in accepting traditions about artists or their works. The 
public invents its facts, and believes what it invents. Very few 
of the pleasing anecdotes connected with artists will bear 
critical examination, any more than the famous sayings attri- 
buted on great occasions to extraordinary men ; still the grand 
phrase of Cambronne is as gravely repeated in history as if it 
had any foundation in fact, and everybody believes that Da 
Vinci died in the arms of Francis I. Perhaps it is scarcely 
worth while to break up such pleasant traditions, and certainly 
the public resists such attempts. It is so delightful to think 
that the gallant and accomplished King of France supported the 
great Italian artist, and soothed his last moments, that it seems 
sheer brutality to dissipate such an illusion ; yet, unfortunately, 
we know that Leonardo died at Cloux, near Amboise, on 
May 2, 1679—and from a journal kept by the king, and still 
(disgracefully enough) existing in the Imperial library in Paris, 
we know that on that very day he held his court at St. Germain 
in Laye ; and besides this, Lomazzo distinctly tells us that the 
king first heard the news of Leonardo’s death from Melzi; 
while Melzi himself, who wrote to Leonardo’s friend imme- 
diately after his death, makes no mention of such a fact. 


Educational Iafluence of Art with the Greeks. 
P. GARDNER. 


The great substitute or complement for foreign travel is the 
study of archeology, which, no less than it, acts directly on 
sense and imagination, and gives to our conceptions of ancient 
history and manners a vivid reality which they would otherwise 
never attain. When we carefully restore on architectural prin- 
ciples the Olympieum or the Erechtheum, when we follow the 
rise, development, and fall of Greek sculpture, when we 
examine and compare the innumerable vase-pictures which the 
piety of the ancients towards their dead has preserved to us 
when we hold in our hands the gems wherewith heads of 
houses sealed their deeds and their cupboards, and the coins 
which they carried to the fish-market, we acquire through sense 
a connection with the ancients which is instinctive in character, 
and of a wondrous force. From feeling with thém in small 
things we learn to appreciate them in greater, until their litera- 
ture and history alike seem to rise from the grave of centuries 
and become once more alive. Surely there never lived a 
people on the life of which external surroundings worked with 
deeper effect than on the Greeks. Certainly no people was 
ever so surrounded on all sides by the works of its own 
hands—works which acted at every moment on the mind both 
consciously and unconsciously. In the Greece of history 
every city was full of temples and porticoes, and every portico, 
every agora, and every temple was one vast storehouse full of 
works of great painters and sculptors. Nor were these 
intended merely to please the eye and intoxicate the senses. 
There was not a statue and not a relief which did not speak to 
all beholders of some incident of mythology, or some notable 
deed of history. Mythology and history alike stood there in 
concrete form in all the streets and public buildings of the 
country. The Greeks did not hear or read of the gods and the 
deeds of their own ancestors; they saw them every day 
wherever they went. Love of their-native city was not with 
them a sentiment but a passion for this temple, that painting, 
that stoa. And when they went into their houses the same 
scenes which they had witnessed without met them again 
within. The walls of their rooms, and the pottery of common 
use, were all painted with exploits of gods and men. Their 
very mirrors and pins were adorned with human figures, not 
one of which wanted its meaning. Thus to the Greeks the 
works of their artists were not merely things to admire and 
symbols of worship; they were geography, history, religious 
teaching, and literature. For the common people the rare 
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scrolls of parchment and papyrus which held the writings of 
authors were far out of reach ; it was less through the ear than 
through the eye that they received the education which raised 
them out of the narrow limits of the present. How then can 
any one aspire to understand Greek manners, Greek civilisa- 
tion, Greek history, if he is ignorant of the chief source of 
Greek education, and knows nothing of what occupied 
constantly the largest part in the minds of the people? 
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Clark v. Clarke, which had been erroneously understood. The 
expressions used by the Vice-Chancellor are so important that 
it will be necessary shortly to refer to them. I cannot under- 
stand, said his honour, nor do I now suppose the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or Lord Justice Knight Bruce, to mean that in reality 
there is any substantia difference in the right which the 
plaintiff would have to seek the remedy of this court when he 
lives in a town from that which he would have if he resides in 
the country. The first observation that occurs is this, that it so 
rarely happens in the country—that a town is the very place 
where light is wanted. The Romans, who were very accurate 
indeed in their classification of this subject, divided the 
servitudes into rural and town servitudes, and appropriated to 
the division of town servitudes the case of “non altius tollendi,” 
which was considered a servitude that would most likely occur 
in a town, though rarely in a country residence. Further than 
that, I recollect the very recent decision on the question of 
nuisance, bearing a considerable analogy to this sort of 
question, in the case of Tipping v. The St. Helen’s Smelting 
Company (1 L. Rep. App. 66), where it was distinctly held that 
your being subjected to a large amount of nuisance already is 
not a reason why you should have more, but rather a reason 
why you should have less ; and that if you could point out any 
additional chimney which added to your grievance, you had a 


The Mansarts and Versailles. 


H. L. JONEs. 


The Mansarts, uncle and nephew, certainly did effect a 
great change in French taste, and in fact fixed it for upwards of 
a century: they carried the Palladian principles to a high 
degree of refinement, and they superadded an abundance of 
minor ornaments which the severer, and perhaps purer, taste of 
the Italians would have led them to reject. If we take the 
Chapel of the Invalides at Paris, or the chapel of the palace at 
Versailles, we shall find all the system of sculptured garlands, 
of fruits and flowers, of panels with richly ornamented mould- 
ings, of the breaking up of spaces by the introduction of niches 
and figures, brought into full demonstration. The contrast of 
the excessive ornamentation of each of these sacred edifices 


with the plainness of many parts of the main buildings to 
which they belong, cannot but strike the most indifferent eye ; 
but the cause is, that what the architect effected in one case 
the painter and the ornamental decorator were left to do in the 
other ; and again, it was perhaps a religious feeling that the 
house of God should be more magnificent than the house of 
‘man which led them to establish the distinction. As a whole, 
the facades of Versailles towards the gardens are the grand 
constructions on which the fame of their architect mainly 
depends ; nor, indeed, can anything be devised of more courtly 
elegance or more stately beauty than the long series of windows 
and columns and statues of which the whole erection is com- 
posed. The building was admirably suited to the purposes 
and taste of the monarch, whose intention was to make his 
court not only the most magnificent, but also the most elegant 
of Europe. Louis XIV. is entitled to the name of ‘the Great” 
for this the main idea of his life; he wished to be first in all 
that appertained to monarchy, in power, in civilisation, in 
literature, in art; and on the whole he succeeded. He was 
the Great King of the epoch. Versailles was all that such a 
sovereign could wish : the palace in its extent could lodge the 
largest court that had ever been collected round a throne, and 
the extent of which may be judged of from the fact that the 
Grand Commun accommodated two thousand servants every 
night. In its internal arrangements and decorations it was all 
that the most sumptuous taste, limited by no fears of expense, 
could make it ; and in its position it was a striking example of 
the victory gained over almost insuperable difficulties by labour 
and skill. 


Relative Gbstruction of Light ana Air in Town and 


Country. 
O. S. ROUND. 


The enjoyment of a house in a town is a subject which has 
been much discussed in courts of equity, and a case of Clark v. 
Clarke, before Lord Chancellor Cranworth, caused a great deal 
of controversy, by reason of certain expressions used by his 
lordship in delivering his judgment. In that case the question 
of relative obstruction occurred, and his lordship was considered 
to have laid it down that where a party had ancient windows in 
a house situated in London, or in any other populous town, he 
must submit to have that light and air which was carried through 
those windows affected by his neighbour’s new structures to a 
degree which he would not be compellable to submit to if he 
had a house situated in the country. And certainly the lan- 
guage used by his lordship was calculated to raise the sup- 
position that he intended to lay down that principle. That 
the light in a town may be more easily invaded than in the 
country it requires no demonstration to show, and it might be 
said that a person living in the town could not expect to have 
so much light and air as if he lived in the country, but that for 
that reason he was not entitled to so much (for that is what it 
_ came to) was certainly a new and somewhat a startling pro- 
position. This being, apparently, the view taken by the highest 
court of equity, except the House of Lords and _ Privy 
Council, the Lord Justices acted upon it in Durell v. Pritchard 
(14 W. R. 212), and Robson v. Whittingham (ibid. 291), 
although Vice-Chancellor Stuart in Lyon v. Dillimore (ibid. 
511) refused to accede to such a proposition, as so contrary to 
common sense as to be shocking to the understanding, and 
expressed his conviction that the Lord Chancellor never 
meant to lay down any such proposition. Subsequently the 
case of Yates v. Jack (ibid. 618) came before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and this case was referred to by Vice-Chancellor Wood 
in Dent v. The Auction Mart Company (ibid. 709), the 
Vice-Chancellor considering that Lord Cranworth had therein 
shown in what sense he used the language attributed to him in 


right to interfere with the grievance so increased. 
there was the observation to be made, which I see the Lord 


Moreover, 


Chancellor has referred to in his judgment in Yates wv. Jack, 


that the legislature of late years appears to have taken a com- 
pletely opposite view. 
custom of London, a right to build upon the Site of an ancient 
messuage or toft, wholly irrespective of any rights that might 
be acquired by your neighbours, that right was abolished by 
Act of Parliament (Prescription Act, 3 & 4 William IV., 
c. 71); but which right, as Lord Westbury said, and Lord 


For whereas there existed, by the 


Cranworth has said, in Yates v. Jack, must now be measured 


with reference to the easement acquired in respect of light. 


That must have been done on deliberation, as was decided 
in the’two cases of the “Saltersm Company” 7: ~ Jay: 
(2 Gale & D. 414) and Truscott v. The Merchant Taylors’ 
Company (11 Exch. 855). It was there determined that the 
words, ‘any local custom notwithstanding,” must have special 
reference to the custom that existed in London ; and, therefore, 
the legislature must be taken to have thought it was not reason- 
able, even in towns, to continue a privilege of that description, 
so much to the injury of those who surrounded you. 


Metal Mountings. 
C.J. CAYLEY: 

An ivory tankard is either a metal drinking cup encumbered 
by masses of unnecessary ivory, which, however well carved, 
would make it most inconvenient to drink out of, or it is an 
ivory monument or pedestal, masquerading in very thin disguise 
as a drinking vessel, without ever having been intended in real 
earnest to contain potables at all, Ivory mounted in silver 
does not look well ; besides which, in cleaning the silver you 
must soil the ivory. The creamy colour of ivory certainly looks 
well with gold, but the material is not worthy of gold mounting; 
ormolu is not worthy of the ivory, and silver gilt is an expensive 
sham. It is bad taste ever to gild silver, except for chemical 
reasons, as the insides of receptacles to contain what would 
tarnish the unprotected metal. Mountings for objects which 
cannot be made complete and sound in their own material 
almost always bear an uncomfortable analogy to the use made 
of metal in splinting and swathing a breakage. If this be the 
case, no richness of jewelling can redeem the object so treated 
from a patchwork, makeshift style. This sort of blemish is 
apparent in many of the most costly rock crystal, agate, blood- 
stone, topaz, and other pietra dura hewn cups and vases— 
mounted in gold, enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and all sorts of precious stones, apparently as an advertisement 
of the central value of the vessel on which all this ornament is 
lavished, usually without adding anything to its beauty. There 
is something essentially uncomfortable in the mixture of brittle 
ware with tough and permanent metal; the fastenings are so 
very seldom satisfactory. Has anybody ever had a paper-knife 
made of two pieces of mother-of-pearl which (if used at all) did 
not soon show symptoms of grogginess at the ornamental 
silver-gilt joint, and finally resolve itself into its elements, 
namely, one pearl blade, one ditto handle, one silver-gilt socket, 
and several crumbs of shellac or other cement? Wherever 
sockets and cement occur, the mounting is uncleanly and 
illegitimate. Cement is to mounted crystals and the like what 
soft solder is to plate and jewellery, namely, an abomination. 
There is something to be done by the burnishing down of 
pliable edges over a shoulder, something by springing into a 
clip, and still more by real cording down with twisted gold, 
which looks none the worse as ornament for doing in earnest 
what it pretends to do. But when the best has been done, 
if you ventured to take up one of these things by its jewelled 
handle you would find it rattled in its joints, and was but a 
gorgeous piece of ramshackle tinkering. 
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casque helmets, tunics, greaves, and short swords. Some have 
flowing cloaks, painted red, but their tunics were blue, eyes 
also painted blue. These were mostly mounted on horses. The 
other class of soldiers had a peculiar head-dress, a peaked cap 
with tassels, and cloth wrapped about the sides of the head, 
and also across the face below the nose. The rest of the 
costume is scanty. 

The upper part of the sarcophagus is loaded with ornamen- 
tation. There are four beautiful lions on the corners. The 
tiles are not flat but curved, and also hollowed somewhat, like 
leaves. Had the tiles been flat, the round edges would suggest 
scales of fish. The line of the base of the slope has on it at 
intervals human heads, with a surrounding of leaves, out of 
which they seem to peer. Below, on the edge of the eaves, is 
a row of stags’ heads, with horns. On the main body of the 
sarcophagus there is, first, a row filled with geometrical figures ; 
below, a receding cornice of cup and almond, or fruit of some 
kind, then a strip of exquisite vine tracery, with the background 
painted ; below is depicted a fierce battle, with the dead and 
dying, and horses rearing and plunging—a very spirited and 
vigorous representation. On the other side is a hunting scene 
—a kunter, a barbarian, is standing up, with outstretched arms, 
having just discharged an arrow ; then a man on horseback, as 
if thrusting with a spear; then, in front, another horseman, 
and a lion, which has fastened upon the neck of his horse. The 
nostrils of the horse are dilated, and the skin is wrinkled above 
the nose. Itis impossible to describe the many scenes depicted 
in this work—a marvellous piece of Greek sculpture. 


TESSERAg. 


Architecture and History. 
SIR F, PALGRAVE. 

VEN as the living body assimilates to itself the food which 
t gives it growth, and the air imparting health and 
vigour, and above all bears in its countenance the expression 
of the vivifying mind, so does architecture render all the 
material objects of which the building is composed, and all the 
knowledge requisite for their combination, and all their elegance 
and symmetry, subservient to her own dominion and empire. 
Hence the magnificent conception of Vitruvius. Every branch 
of human knowledge is needed to constitute the perfect archi- 
tect: literature, design, geometry, optics, arithmetic, history, 
philosophy, music, medicine, jurisprudence, astronomy. There 
may be somewhat of Platonic mysticism in these Vitruvian 
Opinions. Still we always find them cleaving more or less to 
the great masters of the art. They are founded upon immutable 
truths. Every structure becomes the living evidence of the 
knowledge, the manners, the opinions, and the feelings of man- 
kind, The great secret of studying history is to give it reality, 
History never profits until it becomes'a reminiscence of the events 
which have taken place and of the men who have lived, so as 
to enable you to dismiss from your mind the process by which 
that reminiscence has been acquired. Events, as if they had 
happened before you. Men, as if you knew them. Facts, not as 
if they had been presented to you in black and white, through 
the pages of a book, but as if your knowledge had resulted 
from actual observation; so that you may forget Clarendon in 
Naseby, and Livy in Canna. Now itis here that we find the 
potency of architecture, for the imagination requires something 
to work upon, and nothing is ever fixed in the memory unless 
some colouring is added by the imagination. In this archi- 
tecture helps us greatly, more even than the scenes of nature: 
hills and mountains tell us nothing of man, nor are they intended 
te do so; and when we are not able to portray to ourselves 
the scene in which the actors lived and moved, a cloud fills up 
the void. Wecannot sever the Senate from the Capitol, nor 
tne orator from the Forum, The edifices which nations raise 
are inseparably associated with the deeds which the nations 
perform. We live in Rome: we dream of Carthage. Even 
where history is silent, ruins speak the clearest language, We 
consort with the sons of Misraim amidst the portals and 
columns of Thebes, though their race and language have for 

ever passed away, ‘ 

Legends of Artists. 


W. W. Story. 
In illustration of the parasitic growth of legend and tradi- 
: story told by Tzetzes the Gram- 
nharian, some seventeen centuries after the death of Phidias. 
According to him, Alcamenes and Phidias competed in making 
a statue o' Athena, to be placed in an elevated position ; and 
when their figures were finished and exposed to public view 
near the level of the eye, the preference was decidedly given to 
the figure of Alcamenes ; but as soon as the figures were 
cievated to their destined position, the public declared imme- 
diately in favour of that of Phidias. The object of the writer of 
this story is to prove the extraordinary skill of Phidias in optical 
perspective, and to show that he had calculated his proportions 


with such foresight, that though the figure, when seen near the 
level of the eye, appeared inharmonious, it became perfectly 
harmonious when seen from far below. Now all that any artist 
could do to produce this effect would be, perhaps, to give more 
length to its proportions in comparison with its breadth. This, 
however, would be not only a doubtful expedient in itself, but 
entirely at variance with the practice of Phidias. His figures, 
like all the figures of his period, were stouter in proportion to 
their breadth, and particularly stouter in the relation of the 
lower limbs to the torso than the figures of a later period. The 
canon of proportion accepted then was that of Polycletus; and 
they were afterwards varied and lengthened in the lower limbs, 
first by Euphranor, and subsequently still more by Lysippus. 
Any distortion or falsification of proportion would solely be 
effective in a statue with one point of view, and exhibited as a 
relief ; for if it were a figure in the round, and seen from all 
points, the perspective would be utterly false, unless the propor- 
tions were harmonious in themselves and true to nature. 
Tzetzes is a great gossip, and peculiarly untrustworthy in his 
statements; but his story is of such a nature as to please the 
ignorant public, and it has been accepted and repeated con- 
stantly, though he does not give any authority for it, and 
plainly invented it out “ of the depths of his own consciousness,” 
as the German savant did the camel. One cannot be too care- 
ful in accepting traditions about artists or their works. The 
public invents its facts, and believes what it invents. Very few 
of the pleasing anecdotes connected with artists will bear 
critical examination, any more than the famous sayings attri- 
buted on great occasions to extraordinary men ; still the grand 
phrase of Cambronne is as gravely repeated in history as if it 
had any foundation in fact, and everybody believes that Da 
Vinci died in the arms of Francis I. Perhaps it is scarcely 
worth while to break up such pleasant traditions, and certainly 
the public resists such attempts. It is so delightful to think 
that the gallant and accomplished King of France supported the 
great Italian artist, and soothed his last moments, that it seems 
sheer brutality to dissipate such an illusion ; yet, unfortunately, 
we know that Leonardo died at Cloux, near Amboise, on 
May 2, 1679—and from a journal kept by the king, and still 
(disgracefully enough) existing in the Imperial library in Paris, 
we know that on that very day he held his court at St. Germain 
in Laye ; and besides this, Lomazzo distinctly tells us that the 
king first heard the news of Leonardo’s death from Melzi; 
while Melzi himself, who wrote to Leonardo’s friend imme- 
diately after his death, makes no mention of such a fact. 


Educational Influence of Art with the Greeks. 
P. GARDNER. 


The great substitute or complement for foreign travel is the 
study of archzeology, which, no less than it, acts directly on 
sense and imagination, and gives to our conceptions of ancient 
history and manners a vivid reality which they would otherwise 
never attain. When we carefully restore on architectural prin- 
ciples the Olympieum or the Erechtheum, when we follow the 
rise, development, and fall of Greek sculpture, when we 
examine and compare the innumerable vase-pictures which the 
piety of the ancients towards their dead has preserved to us 
when we hold in our hands the gems wherewith heads of 
houses sealed their deeds and their cupboards, and the coins 
which they carried to the fish-market, we acquire through sense 
a connection with the ancients which is instinctive in character, 
and of a wondrous force. From feeling with thém in small 
things we learn to appreciate them in greater, until their litera- 
ture and history alike seem to rise from the grave of centuries 
and become once more alive. Surely there never lived a 
people on the life of which external surroundings worked with 
deeper effect than on the Greeks. Certainly no people was 
ever so surrounded on all sides by the works of its own 
hands—works which acted at every moment on the mind both 
consciously and unconsciously. In the Greece of history 
every city was full of temples and porticoes, and every portico, 
every agora, and every temple was one vast storehouse full of 
works of great painters and sculptors. Nor were these 
intended merely to please the eye and intoxicate the senses. 
There was not a statue and not a relief which did not speak to 
all beholders of some incident of mythology, or some notable 
deed of history. Mythology and history alike stood there in 
concrete form in all the streets and public buildings of the 
country. The Greeks did not hear or read of the gods and the 
deeds of their own ancestors; they saw them every day 
wherever they went. Love of their-native city was not with 
them a sentiment but a passion for this temple, that painting, 
that stoa. And when they went into their houses the same 
scenes which they had witnessed without met them again 
within. The walls of their rooms, and the pottery of common 
use, were all painted with exploits of gods and men. Their 
very mirrors and pins were adorned with human figures, not 
one of which wanted its meaning. Thus to the Greeks the 
works of their artists were not merely things to admire and 
symbols of worship; they were geography, history, religious 
teaching, and literature. For the common people the rare 
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scrolls of parchment and papyrus which held the writings of 
authors were far out of reach ; it was less through the ear than 
through the eye that they received the education which raised 
them out of the narrow limits of the present. How then can 
any one aspire to understand Greek manners, Greek civilisa- 
tion, Greek history, if he is ignorant of the chief source of 
Greek education, and knows nothing of what occupied 
constantly the largest part in the minds of the people? 
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Clark v. Clarke, which had been erroneously understood. The 
expressions used by the Vice-Chancellor are so important that 
it will be necessary shortly to refer to them. I cannot under- 
stand, said his honour, nor do I now suppose the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or Lord Justice Knight Bruce, to mean that in reality 
there is any substantia difference in the right which the 
plaintiff would have to seek the remedy of this court when he 
lives in a town from that which he would have if he resides in 
the country. The first observation that occurs is this, that it so 
rarely happens in the country—that a town is the very place 
where light is wanted. The Romans, who were very accurate 
indeed in their classification of this subject, divided the 
servitudes into rural and town servitudes, and appropriated to 
the division of town servitudes the case of “non altius tollendi,” 
which was considered a servitude that would most likely occur 
in a town, though rarely in a country residence. Further than 
that, I recollect the very recent decision on the question of 
nuisance, bearing a considerable analogy to this sort of 
question, in the case of Tipping v. The St. Helen’s Smelting 
Company (1 L. Rep. App. 66), where it was distinctly held that 
your being subjected to a large amount of nuisance already is 
not a reason why you should have more, but rather a reason 
why you should have less ; and that if you could point out any 
additional chimney which added to your grievance, you had a 
right to interfere with the grievance so increased. Moreover, 
there was the observation to be made, which I see the Lord 
Chancellor has referred to in his judgment in Yates wv. Jack, 
that the legislature of late years appears to have taken a com- 
pletely opposite view. For whereas there existed, by the 
custom of London, a right to build upon the Site of an ancient 
messuage or toft, wholly irrespective of any rights that might 
be acquired by your neighbours, that right was abolished by 
Act of Parliament (Prescription Act, 3 & 4 William IV., 
c. 71); but which right, as Lord Westbury said, and Lord 


The Mansarts and Versailles. 


H. L. JONES. 


The Mansarts, uncle and nephew, certainly did effect a 
great change in French taste, and in fact fixed it for upwards of 
a century: they carried the Palladian principles to a high 
degree of refinement, and they superadded an abundance of 
minor ornaments which the severer, and perhaps purer, taste of 
the Italians would have led them to reject. If we take the 
Chapel of the Invalides at Paris, or the chapel of the palace at 
Versailles, we shall find all the system of sculptured garlands, 
of fruits and flowers, of panels with richly ornamented mould- 
ings, of the breaking up of spaces by the introduction of niches 
and figures, brought into full demonstration. The contrast of 
the excessive ornamentation of each of these sacred edifices 
with the plainness of many parts of the main buildings to 
which they belong, cannot but strike the most indifferent eye ; 
but the cause is, that what the architect effected in one case 
the painter and the ornamental decorator were left to do in the 
other ; and again, it was perhaps a religious feeling that the 
house of God should be more magnificent than the house of 
‘man which led them to establish the distinction. As a whole, 
the facades of Versailles towards the gardens are the grand 
constructions on which the fame of their architect mainly 
depends ; nor, indeed, can anything be devised of more courtly 


elegance or more stately beauty than the long series of windows 
and columns and statues of which the whole erection is com- 
posed. The building was admirably suited to the purposes 
and taste of the monarch, whose intention was to make his 
court not only the most magnificent, but also the most elegant 
of Europe. Louis XIV. is entitled to the name of ‘the Great” 
for this the main idea of his life; he wished to be first in all 
that appertained to monarchy, in power, in civilisation, in 
literature, in art; and on the whole he succeeded. He was 
the Great King of the epoch. Versailles was all that such a 
sovereign could wish : the palace in its extent could lodge the 
largest court that had ever been collected round a throne, and 
the extent of which may be judged of from the fact that the 
Grand Commun accommodated two thousand servants every 
night. In its internal arrangements and decorations it was all 
that the most sumptuous taste, limited by no fears of expense, 
could make it ; and in its position it was a striking example of 
the victory gained over almost insuperable difficulties by labour 
and skill. ' 


Relative Gbstruction of Light ana Air in Town and 
Country. 


O. S. ROUND. 


The enjoyment of a house in a town is a subject which has 
been much discussed in courts of equity, and a case of Clark v. 
Clarke, before Lord Chancellor Cranworth, caused a great deal 
of controversy, by reason of certain expressions used by his 
lordship in delivering his judgment. In that case the question 
of relative obstruction occurred, and his lordship was considered 
to have laid it down that where a party had ancient windows in 
a house situated in London, or in any other populous town, he 
must submit to have that light and air which was carried through 
those windows affected by his neighbour’s new structures to a 
degree which he would not be compellable to submit to if he 
had a house situated in the country. And certainly the lan- 
guage used by his lordship was calculated to raise the sup- 
position that he intended to lay down that principle. That 
the light in a town may be more easily invaded than in the 
country it requires no demonstration to show, and it might be 
said that a person living in the town could not expect to have 
so much light and air as if he lived in the country, but that for 
that reason he was not entitled to so much (for that is what it 
came to) was certainly a new and somewhat a startling pro- 
position. This being, apparently, the view taken by the highest 
court of equity, except the House of Lords and _ Privy 
Council, the Lord Justices acted upon it in Durell v. Pritchard 
(14 W. R. 212), and Robson v. Whittingham (ibid. 291), 
although Vice-Chancellor Stuart in Lyon wv. Dillimore (ibid. 
511) refused to accede to such a proposition, as so contrary to 
common sense as to be shocking to the understanding, and 
expressed his conviction that the Lord Chancellor never 
meant to lay down any such proposition. Subsequently the 
case of Yates v. Jack (ibid. 618) came before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and this case was referred to by Vice-Chancellor Wood 
in Dent v. The Auction Mart Company (ibid. 709), the 
Vice-Chancellor considering that Lord Cranworth had therein 
shown in what sense he used the language attributed to him in 


Cranworth has said, in Yates v. Jack, must now be measured 


with reference to the easement acquired in respect of light. 
That must have been done on deliberation, as was decided 
Wat (Heys) 
(2 Gale & D. 414) and Truscott v. The Merchant Taylors’ 


two cases of the Salters’ Company wv. Jay 


Company (11 Exch. 855). It was there determined that the 


words, ‘any local custom notwithstanding,” must have special 
reference to the custom that existed in London ; and, therefore, 


the legislature must be taken to have thought it was not reason- 
able, even in towns, to continue a privilege of that description, 
so much to the injury of those who surrounded you. 


Metal Mountings. 
Cr) a CAME ENS 

An ivory tankard is either a metal drinking cup encumbered 
by masses of unnecessary ivory, which, however well carved, 
would make it most inconvenient to drink out of, or it is an 
ivory monument or pedestal, masquerading in very thin disguise 
as a drinking vessel, without ever having been intended in real 
earnest to contain potables at all, Ivory mounted in silver 
does not look well ; besides which, in cleaning the silver you 
must soil the ivory. The creamy colour of ivory certainly looks 
well with gold, but the material is not worthy of gold mounting; 
ormolu is not worthy of the ivory, and silver gilt is an expensive 
sham. It is bad taste ever to gild silver, except for chemical 
reasons, as the insides of receptacles to contain what would 
tarnish the unprotected metal. Mountings for objects which 
cannot be made complete and sound in their own material 
almost always bear an uncomfortable analogy to the use made 
of metal in splinting and swathing a breakage. If this be the 
case, no richness of jewelling can redeem the object so treated 
from a patchwork, makeshift style. This sort of blemish is 
apparent in many of the most costly rock crystal, agate, blood- 
stone, topaz, and other pietra dura hewn cups and vases— 
mounted in gold, enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and all sorts of precious stones, apparently as an advertisement 
of the central value of the vessel on which all this ornament is 
lavished, usually without adding anything to its beauty. There 
is something essentially uncomfortable in the mixture of brittle 
ware with tough and permanent metal; the fastenings are so 
very seldom satisfactory. Has anybody ever had a paper-knife 
made of two pieces of mother-of-pearl which (if used at all) did 
not soon show symptoms of grogginess at the ornamental 
silver-gilt joint, and finally resolve itself into its elements, 
namely, one pearl blade, one ditto handle, one silver-gilt socket, 
and several crumbs of shellac or other cement? Wherever 
sockets and cement occur, the mounting is uncleanly and 
illegitimate. Cement is to mounted crystals and the like what 
soft solder is to plate and jewellery, namely, an abomination. 
There is something to be done by the burnishing down of 
pliable edges over a shoulder, something by springing into a 
clip, and still more by real cording down with twisted gold, 
which looks none the worse as ornament for doing in earnest 
what it pretends to do. But when the best has been done, 
if you ventured to take up one of these things by its jewelled 
handle you would find it rattled in its joints, and was but a 
gorgeous piece of ramshackle tinkering. 
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groups of round foundations, while others are of peculiar 
and almost fantastic shapes. Poor as these constructions. 
are, and slight as is the prospect of clearing up the mystery 
of their origin, yet probably no greater service could be 
rendered to archzology than a careful survey of such an 
assemblage of obscure remains as still exist in Glenrath. It 
would then be possible to form some idea of the relation of 
the fragments to each other, and to form a theory of 
their meaning and object. This is one of the innumerable 
instances in which an endowment for research in arche- 
ology would be of the utmost service. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is now proposed to add an archzeological or retrospective 
department to the Exhibition which is to be opened in 
Brussels next month. Belgium is rich in works that are 
suitable for it, and an appeal has been issued in thename of 
the King to public bodies and individuals for the loan of 
objects. The buildings used for the Exhibition will be fire- 
proof, and the utmost care will be taken in returning con- 
tributions. It is also announced that no drawing or 
photograph of any object will be allowed to be taken unless 
with the sanction of the owner. The classes of objects 
which are admissible are as follows :—Romano-Belgique 
period, Frank period, goldsmiths’ work and enamels— 
religious and civil—bijoux, watches and miniatures, medals, 
works in copper, pewter, iron, coffers, arms, ivories, marble 
and alabaster, carved wood, furniture, clocks, leather and 
bindings, glass, stained glass, gray ware, glazed pottery, 
faience, porcelain, artistic terra-cotta, textiles, tapestry, 
embroidery, lace, church vestments, civil costumes, fans, 
illuminated manuscripts, musical instruments, objects relat- 
ing to guilds and corporations. It is to be hoped the 
Comité des Installations, who have charge of the arrange- 
ments, will not go to the Porte de Hal for inspiration either 
for classification or lighting. That Museum, which contains 
a most valuable collection of antiquities, is barely known to 
residents in Brussels, owing to the difficulty which is found 
in seeing the contents. It is true a scholar once said that 
“the common noonday effulgence is not the fittest for the 
right contemplation of certain capi d’opera ;” but it is not 
everybody who can enjoy the study of details by the dim 
penumbra of a sepulchral lamp. Let the retrospective 


Ir would be strange if in the assigning of commissions 
for the decoration of the Paris Hotel de Ville no place 
could be found for a sample of the skill of M. Benjamin 
CONSTANT, a painter whose work is among the earliest 
sought after by a visitor to a Salon exhibition. The com- 
mittee have, we are glad to learn, entrusted him with the 
central compartment of the great Salle des Fétes, which is 
among the more important of the commissions. The sub- 
ject to be represented will be Paris welcoming the repre- 
sentatives of all nations. This will give the painter an 
opportunity to display his power in the representation of 
gorgeous robes. In the neighbouring divisions, which are 
of smaller size, there will be paintings by MM. GERVEx, 
Morot, and FERRIER. One commission has yet to be 
bestowed, and many an artist will covet it for the sake of 
the fame which it will bring, namely, the decoration of the 
Staircase of Honour. Then the work of the committee will 
come to an end, unless they may have to report upon the 
way in which the artists have realised their instructions. 


exhibition be well illuminated if it is to be instructive. 


THE examination of the students 


London, has just taken place. 


students in the first class was remarkably so. 
are 
A. C. WALKER, equal. Each to receive a prize. 
kK. Luck and Oscar OgrTeL, equal. E. A. HeEtuicar. 
Second Class.—E. A. Wituiams. Third Class,—M. A. GREEN, 
_H. Lazareckx, W. W. Witson. 


THE great piece of Gobelins tapestry designed by 
M. EnRMANN, entitled “The Arts, the Sciences, and 
the Literature of Antiquity,” will be exhibited in the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889. The only illustration of it which has 
appeared is the large one published in Zhe Architect two 
years ago. ‘The work is a deviation from the ordinary 
tapestries, and a more fitting decoration for a public library 
has not been produced. In addition there will be the 
pieces which are intended for the President’s palace, the 
subjects being “The Arts—Painting,” ‘The Sciences,” 
‘‘ Pastoral Poetry,” “Lyric Poetry,” and “Satiric Poetry.” 
Two immense animal subjects for the staircase of the 
Luxembourg will also be ready. 


AT last week’s meeting of the Scottish Antiquaries, a 
paper was read on an elementary sort of remains which can 
be seen in the Manor Parish and elsewhere in Peeblesshire. 
From their almost complete dilapidation, they are difficult 
to decipher, and it is only when they are seen grouped in 
large numbers that one becomes convinced of their human 
origin and their archeological importance. The remains 
are so abundant as to indicate an amount of population 
contrasting strongly with its present scantiness. The prin- 
cipal group of the remains is in the Glenrath Valley, on a 
green strip in one side of the valley, about half a mile in 
length, on which there are a large number of curved founda- 
tions nearly contiguous to each other. Theirshape varies con- 
siderably, but is never angular, always more or less circular, 
and varying in diameter from a few yards to 20 or 30 yards, 
They exist in considerable numbers in other localities, and 
there are also other groups of remains of equally obscure 
character associated with them. Some have the appearance 
of walls enclosing irregular or circular spaces in which are 


in the Class of 
Modern Practice (Architecture), at University College, 
The work done by all the 
students who attended the examination was, in the opinion 
of Professor Rocrr Smiru, creditable, while that of the 
The following 
the results :—/irst Class—Gorpon P. Hits and 
HAROLD 


In spite of the severe weather the Forth Bridge has 
steadily advanced during the past quarter, and the engi- 
neers believe there will be no difficulty in completing the 
bridge towards the end of next year. According to the 
new report of the Board of Trade inspector, 585,000 cubic 
feet of granite have been delivered up to the end of 
February, and 569,320 cubic feet have been set ; besides, 
about 111,950 cubic yards of rubble masonry and con- 
crete work have been built. With the exception of two 
bays of bracing between No. 1 struts, the whole of the 
steel for the first bays has been drilled and fitted. All the 
main members of the second bays, the supports at 
the centre of the bays, the internal viaduct, the 
bracing between the bottom members, about half the 
junctions, and the trestles at the end of the bays, 
have been drilled. The fitting of the bottom junc- 
tions, of the bracing between the bottom members, of 
the supports at the centres of the bays, and of the internal 
viaduct, is well advanced. ‘The fitting of the top junctions 
has been commenced. With the exception of the struts 
for the Inchgarvie cantilevers, the whole of the main 
members of the third bays, as well as a large portion of the 
bottom junctions and of the bracing between the bottom 
members, have been drilled. The fitting of the bottom 
members has been commenced. The whole of the bottom 
members and of the main ties, and about one-half of the 
struts and top members of the fourth bays, have been 
drilled. The main ties are drilled. In all, 48,300 tons of 
steel are worked up. The quality of the work continues to 
be upheld. 


THE crown diamonds of historic interest which were 
rescued from the auction room by the French Government 
are to be exhibited henceforth in the Gallery of Apollo in 
the Louvre. An inquiry has been held in order to dis- 
cover the means of preserving them against thieves. The 
scheme of M. GuILLaume, the architect who has charge of 
the Louvre, was finally adopted. It corresponds with the 
arrangement which was in use when the jewels were first 
exhibited. There must be a glass case which will be capable 
of descending, and by M. GutLLaume’s plan the coffer can 
be sunk almost instantaneously in a well beneath the 
gallery, which will be lined with steel. The cost of the 
apparatus will be about 1,000/. After atime little interest 
will be taken in the collection, but it will always be neces- 
sary to keep a strict watch over its safety, for as the jewels 
have had strange vicissitudes already, who knows how many 
more they may have to undergo ? 
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(LLOSTRATIONS. 
TILE PAINTINGS, MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, ANDERLACHT. 


HESE illustrations represent the large: tile paintings 

Larth and Air in the Hotel Communal, Anderlacht, 

the companion pair, Water and Aire, having appeared last 

week. M. dE Mor has:in the border suggested the sub- 
ject as well as in the principal figure. 

M. ADOLPHE DE Mot, who has attained a prominent 
position as a decorative artist on the Continent, was born 
in Brussels in 1834. His father was also distinguished as a 
painter, After receiving preliminary instruction at home, 
M. ADOLPHE DE Mot entered as a student in the Brussels 
Academy. There he carried off all the prizes in the superior 
courses, under the direction of M. Navez. 

M. A. DE Mot co-operated with his father in the pro- 
duction of the paintings on faience after the great masters, 
which were among the attractions of the International 
Exhibition of 1862 in London. They were awarded a 
medal, and similar distinctions were afterwards gained -at 
the exhibitions in Dublin, Paris, and Vienna. After the 
death of his father in 1872, M. ADOLPHE DE Mot continued 
to follow painting on faience, but he was not content with 
making fine copies of ancient chefs d’auvre. He designed 
the subjects he painted, and found that amateurs and critics 
were no less disposed to enjoy his original compositions. 
This was especially seen in the International Exhibition 
of 1878 at Paris. 

The Belgian Government gave a commission to M. DE 
Mot for a panel for the decoration of one of the galleries in 
the Musée de Peinture at Brussels, the subject selected 
being the Znfancy of Bacchus. In 1884 he undertook the 
panels for the Hétel Communal at Anderlacht, which we 
have illustrated. M. Van YSENDECK, the architect of that 
building, also specified for six large panels by M. DE Mou 
in the grand vestibule of his Hétel Communal, lately com- 
pleted at Schaerbeck. The subjects are Prudence, Fore- 
sight, Charity, Vigilance, Generosity, and Perseverance. 
Every visitor to M. Van YsENDECK’s building would be 
willing to testify to the effectiveness of the figures. 

M. pe Mot’s skill is also to be seen in the fine water- 
colour drawings which he contributes to the exhibitions of 
the Belgian Society of Aquarellistes. Some we have seen 
were inspired by English subjects or writers, and one which 
illustrated a passage in the “Paradise Lost” should be 
found in an English gallery. M. pr Mor’s etchings are 
full of spirit. The artist has, in a word, always succeeded 
in all the fields of art upon which he has entered, and higher 
work may be anticipated from him. 


ENTRANCE TO GRILL ROOM, VICTORIA HOTEL, MANCHESTER. 


CAPITAL, FROM HOTEL DIEU, PARIS. 


CARVING, NOTRE DAME, PARIS, 


THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION AT 


KENSINGTON. 


Slims applications for space in the forthcoming exhibition 

have been nearly three thousand, and further space being 
wanted, the executive council are providing two large new 
buildings in the western garden, with facades in imitation of a 
Tuscan farmhouse. There will be a troupe of celebrated 
buratiini, or puppets, and the late King of Italy’s hunting tent 
and paraphernalia will be shown in the grounds. There will 
bea Roman market-place, with a background, consisting of 
views of the Sabine Hills, the Colosseum, the Palace of the 
Czesars, the Forum, and the Arch of Titus. Fresh fruit and 
flowers will be brought daily from Italy and sold in the market. 
The band-stand will become a temple. The roof of the main 
building will be painted a pale yellow, and have banners of the 
Too cities of Italy. A pavilion containing the process of Vene- 
tian glass-blowing will be shown. There will be pavilions for 
Italian wines, &c. The diorama building is being moved, and 
will be no longer recognisable in its new garb, while the New 
York diorama will be replaced by one now being prepared in 
Naples, of the Bay of Naples and the Italian naval squadron. 
An Italian garden, with seats, balustrades, &c., is in progress, 
copied from the Borghese Gardens, and will occupy the posi- 


tion taken up last year by the diorama building. The fencing 
or hoarding around the gardens will be covered by paintings of 
Italian scenery. A Capri grotto is being erected. A troupe of 
Neapolitan musicians in Sorrento costume, constantly playing 
about the buildings and grounds, will be provided. There will 
be an Italian painter of small sketches in a separate pavilion ; 
and also a Tuscan peasant’s house, with the family engaged in 
the straw industry of that province. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE GLASGOW 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


HE architectural gallery of the exhibition, says the Glasgow 
FHlerald, is situated at the east end of the sculpture 
gallery, corresponding to the photographic gallery at the west 
end. The object of the committee having charge of the archi- 
tectural department has been to secure representative works of 
the highest class from all parts of the country, and, to some 
extent, from the Continent. They have limited the invitations 
to men of the highest standing in the profession in London, 
and have asked the co-operation of the provincial societies in 
England and Scotland, so as to procure selected works from 
the different districts. As the London architects have responded 
to the invitation of the committee in the most liberal spirit, an 
excellent selection of most important works has now been 
made, the number being necessarily restricted more than the 
committee could wish owing to the small size of the gallery, and 
the necessity for leaving sufficient room for the country exhibits. 
The provincial societies, as a rule, have very freely agreed to 
take the trouble of selecting works from their respective dis- 
tricts, as suggested by the committee. A similar line of action 
has been adopted by the Edinburgh Association and by the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects. Here, again, the difficulty of 
want of space hampers the operation of the committee, and it is 
probable that only about 150 superficial feet will be available 
for any of the large towns. One result of this arrangement 
will be that with the restricted number of exhibits it may be 
possible to group the examples of architecture together accord- 
ing to the localities from which they come. This will add con- 
siderably to the interest of the exhibition. Another feature— 
decidedly an innovation in architectural exhibitions—will be 
the admission of photographs of buildings or of details of 
buildings, such photographs being limited to works designed 
by the exhibitors. In this way the committee have been 
enabled to secure representations of important works done by 
the principal architects throughout the country, showing details 
and the effect of interiors in a way which no drawings could 
possibly do. This will, no doubt, add considerably to the in- 
terest which the public may take in the exhibition. There will 
also be a few models on view in the gallery, but, from want of 
space, the proposal of the committee to exhibit decorative 
objects connected with architecture had to be abandoned. 
Among other architects who have promised to exhibit at 
Glasgow are Messrs. Aitchison, Blomfield, Brooks, Barry, 
MacVicar Anderson, Christian, Stevenson, Edis, Collcutt, Emer- 
son, Sedding, Oldrid Scott, Seddon, Spiers, Brydon and Jackson. 


WHAT STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE SHOULD 
WE FOLLOW P* 
By WILLIAM SIMPSON, 


gp eae in conversation on the architecture of the day, I 

have been asked the question which forms the title of 
this paper. It is rather difficult to give an off-hand answer, 
because the subject requires the definition of some principles 
which are necessary for its proper understanding. It shall be 
my purpose here to explain the ideas essential to its considera- 
tion, and although I cannot say in this paper all that such a 
subject as this would require, yet I shall try to give a few sug- 
gestions which appear to me as indicating the proper course to 
be followed. The question has a wider bearing than its 
application to architecture ; it is intimately related to the whole 
subject of applied art. Whatever may be the principles we lay 
down to ourselves for the beautifying of stone or marble, or 
other building material, will apply more or less to the ornamen- 
tation of metal, wood, leather, pottery, or textile fabrics of any 
kind. If we assume this to be the case, the subject will take a 
direct bearing on the whole question of decorative art. 

An architectural friend, on hearing that I had undertaken 
this paper, asked what line I intended to follow. After I had 
explained, he said, “ Ah, we all know that; you will have the 
public with you, and all the architects against you.” Well, my 
own conclusion was that these words were encouraging ; it will 
be something to have the public with me, but I should also like 
to have the architects as well I feel in my own mind that 


* A paper read in the Section of Applied Art of the Society of Arts, 
p PP y 
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they must give up the line they have been on, and sooner or 
later that they will have to follow another path. When my 
friend used the word “ we,” if he meant that all the architects 
knew or understood the ideas indicated, I must express my 
dissent. That my friend is acquainted with the views I hold 
on the subject I have not the slightest doubt, for he stands 
high as an authority on architectural matters, and, as what I 
am about to lay before you is not new, it may be presumed that 
many architects are familiar with the ideas I have adopted; 
but, judging from the buildings we see erected around us, as 
well as from designs which are exhibited when competitions 
take place, I should say that the great body of architects have 
their minds in a chaotic condition of confusion as to the 
principles of their art. I do not limit this criticism to the lesser 
luminaries of the profession, for we can point to the celebrated 
failures in erecting great public buildings where leading architects 
have been employed. Practical architects are generally very 
busy men; they have in their work so much to do with 
materials, construction, and many other details that little time 
is allowed them for the study of abstract principles, or the 
relation of their art to esthetics. In truth, an architect has so 
much to learn in what I would call the scientific part of his 
education that he might never find out whether he had or had not 
any sense of the beautiful ; which I should suppose, looking as I 
do on architecture as one of the fine arts, was the first essential 
among the natural endowments that an architect ought to 
possess. I am often struck with examples of our ordinary 
street architecture at seeing some houses which are ungainly 
and vulgar in every line, while others, however simple the effort 
may be, indicate the true artist with the power of giving beauty 
to whatever he touches. I have from this often thought it 
would be a great advantage to architecture if the two distinct 
branches of it—the scientific and the zesthetic—could be 
separated, and each branch given to men with the natural 
qualifications for them. I suppose that in the present condition 
of the profession this is out of the question ; but it would be a 
great point to gain in the future if a division of labour in this 
way could be carried out. 

It is the exercise of the esthetic faculty which entitles 
architecture to rank as a fineart ; without this it would be mere 
building, and nothing more than a mechanical occupation. It 
is the manifestation of this faculty in structural design which 
raises architecture to the same high dignity as painting, sculp- 
ture, music, and poetry. This is a noble position to occupy ; 
but exalted position implies necessary conditions. Now, what 
I have to submit is, that architecture in our own times has not 
realised these necessary conditions, and that this explains why 
it has so failed in its aims. This may be fairly well illustrated 
by showing how different our canon of criticism has been in art 
and literature, when compared with its application to architec- 
ture. There was atime when men wrote imitations of Horace, 
and were accepted as poets, but that is a thing of the past. In 
our own day, if an author aspires to the laurels of the Muses, 
if the critics can substantiate the charge that he only echoes the 
ideas and words of others, his failure is complete. To be a 
plagiarist in verse is to be less than nothing. Inart the canon is 
almost as strict. The man who only copies old masters in the 
galleries, and sells them, does not rank as an artist ; and any 
individual who copies the subjects and the style of painting of 
another is judged accordingly. Contrast this with our archi- 
tects. For the last three centuries they have done nothing but 
copy. Men have earned fame and distinction whose work has 
only been the copying, more or less badly, of the architecture 
of the Greeks There has been no secret in this; it has been 
done openly, and men have gloried in the doing ofit. That which 
would have been denounced among artists, and stigmatised in 
literature, as plagiarism is honoured among architects. 

Here, it seems to me, is the condition which architecture 
has overlooked, and which is essential to any art, if it desires 
to maintain its position among its sister arts. We have only to 
compare results when the value of these very different canons 
of art become manifest. About a century ago poets began to 
discontinue the imitations of Horace, and ceased to take the 
poets of Greece and Rome for their models, and we have only 
to look back over the period since this change took place to see 
what a bright array of names have appeared, many of them 
names that will never die. There may not be any of them who 
have risen to the very highest rank in poetry, but it must be 
remembered that there are many centuries between the birth of 
a Homer and a Shakespeare, and we need not be surprised if 

one century has not produced an equal to either of these great 
reputations. Painting was a little later in throwing off the 
Classic trammels, and freeing itself from the old masters, but 
it did this at last It was when painters went to nature instead 
of to the galleries of Italy that art sprang into a new life in this 
country. We all know what has resulted from this. Our 
national faith does not demand pictures in its worship—hence 
this highest walk of art has been neglected ; but in every other 
branch the success of our artists has been to the utmost degree 
_ brilliant. A few names may be mentioned to recall what has 
been done. Wilkie left the Dutch painters far behind him; 


Landseer stands on a proud pre-eminence which no animal 
painter before him had reached ; Stanfield eclipsed all previous 
sea-painters ; Canaletto was the great painter of architecture, 
but David Roberts, known as the “ modern Canaletto,” has 
done far finer work ; and Turner reached a pinnacle of fame to 
which nothing in the past can be compared. I give these few 
names of men who are passed away, which would be sufficient 
in themselves for my purpose, but I might add largely to them, 
and not exhaust the list of modern artists of high repute. The 
Manchester Exhibition last year was the place to see and judge 
of what has been done in painting during the Victorian era. 

What has architecture achieved during the same period? 
Its only fame is written in failure. It is not necessary here to 
give a list of important public buildings which are a standing 
evidence of what is affirmed. Not only in the Metropolis but 
all over the country these monuments of failure are staring us 
in the face ; not a structure has been erected which we can 
look on with satisfaction. Our architects have not succeeded 
in developing a style that we can call national, or describe as 
being expressive in any way of the period in which we live. 
The dismal result is so patent and recognised, that complaints 
are heard on all sides, accompanied with inquiries as to how 
this state of things is to be remedied, and it is when such 
laments are being made that we hear the question asked, 
«What style of architecture should we follow?” 

In this I have given only the briefest suggestion of what 
has been accomplished by architecture, painting, and literature; 
the full comparison might, in itself, fill a paper of this kind ; 
and it is so important in its bearing on the whole question that I 
would ask all to think the subject out more fully tor themselves. 
Most people are acquainted with the past of literature, and 
many are familiar with the transformation which art under- 
went; but I fancy that many are not so conversant with the 
history of architecture during the same period: on this account 
I shall give a slight sketch of it, and then you will be better 
able to form a judgment. I have often found that questions 
which were at times doubtful on their own merits at the moment 
become easy enough in their solution when their previous 
history, and the events which led to them, were studied ; and 
I think that our present subject receives considerable light 
from its past position. 

About three or four centuries ago there took place in 
Europe a great and sweeping change in all things pertaining 
to learning, which is now known as the Renaissance. This 
movement had a marked effect on literature, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. The literature, the art,and the archi- 
tecture of Greece and Rome became the models for nearly the 
whole of Europe. I have already referred to the emancipation 
of literature and painting from this influence. In the case of 
sculpture we have another lesson. It could not shake off the 
bonds so readily as painting, and it is even yet partly under the 
old traditions, and the consequence is that we have no sculp- 
ture of any consequence to point to with pride. Our public 
monuments, as a rule, are a laughing-stock. That change in 
architecture took place with what we call the Gothic revival. 
Roughly speaking, this began about the beginning of the 
century, and led to what is well known as the “ Battle of the 
Styles”—that was, between the advocates of the Gothic and 
those who adhered to the Classic models. The “ battle,” I sup- 
pose, is now over—from other changes which have taken place, 
I hear nothing more upon this subject. I think it continued 
for something like half a century ; and now I wish you to take 
a brief survey of what took place—let us look over the battle- 
field. If I might venture to give an opinion, it would be that 
the Gothic men had rather the best of the struggle. Their 
numbers slowly increased, and towards the end they seemed to 
be the majority I knowthat at Jast very few buildings were 
put up with pediments or Corinthian capitals—if I may take 
these as outward and visible signs of the work of the Classic 
men. Although there was for a time success thus far, the 
Gothic revival is now looked upon as a failure. There are 
Gothic men, and good ones too, still at work firm in their faith ; 
the new style, known by most people as that of Queen Anne, 
has eclipsed it ; there are other styles as well which seem to be 
rising into favour. In London here scarcely a Gothic building 
can be seen going up now. Think what this means—it is that 
half a century at least has been lost by our architects in a barren 
struggle. That is a very serious matter. It is rather sad to 
think that such a large body of educated men were engaged 
for fifty years or more discussing what kind of architecture we 
should adopt, and that neither of them properly understood 
the problem they were attempting to solve. The explanation of 
this may be what I have already hinted at, that architects are 
so much taken up with the scientific branches of their pro- 
fession that they have not given the artistic branch its due 
share of consideration. This may or may not have been the 
case, but we have to consider why the Gothic revival turned 
out a failure =) me the reason is not far to seek—the Gothic 
men only copied. There may have been exceptions to this, but 
as a rule they only repeated the forms of the older Gothic. It 
might be said that it was only a ‘“ Renaissance,” exactly as the 
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Classic revival had been. This, at least to me, sufficiently 
explains the failure. 

The Queen Anne style is now in full bloom. Some object 
to it being called by that name because it contains features 
which do not strictly belong to the period of that queen’s reign. 
To meet this objection a compromise has been suggested, that 
it be called “Queen Anne’s Grandmother’s style.” For the 
sake of shortness I shall, without pretence to perfect accuracy, 
use the first name of thestyle. I can scarcely pretend to speak 
seriously of this last architectural revival. The old Battle of 
the Styles had at least some dignity about it: there was 
valuable research and knowledge of the past on two sides ; the 
two styles for which each side fought were among the most 
highly developed kinds of architecture the world had produced. 
Each could appeal to some of the most noble and perfect 
buildings that exist. Nothing of the kind can be said for the 
Queen Anne style. No great structure was ever produced in 
it; it is perhaps the lowest type of architecture which grew out 
of the Renaissance. Those who are familiar with the beauty 
of Greek mouldings must be shocked to see the coarse, vulgar 
imitations of them which our Queen Anne men go on repeat- 
ing. The Battle of the Styles was entitled to be considered as 
something respectable, but this new style is only a farce after 
the serious piece. It may be that I have not carefully enough 
studied this last departure ; but so far as I have paid attention 
to the buildings—of which specimens are plentiful enough— 
there does not appear to be anything in them but repetitions of 
forms which previously existed. So far as I understand it, 
there is no pretence of anything beyond copying. It is only 
another Renaissance, and its fate is not difficult to foretell. 

I often wonder when our architects will discover that this 
copying is hopeless. They have gone from one style to another, 
and yet there has been nothing but failure. Will they go 
blindly on from style to style as before? There are plenty of 
other styles to imitate. The means of travelling in our own 
day has enabled artists and photographers to visit all parts, and 
now we have material at our feet from which almost every 
architecture in the world might be produced. Must all these 
styles have their day ; must our architects hop from one to the 
other, as they have done, from Classic to Gothic, and from 
Gothic to Queen Anne, before the error is found out? I hope 
not. 

After what has been said, I need scarcely tell you that the 
answer to the question which heads this paper will be that no 
style of architecture should be followed. This requires a 
qualification which will be given. A style of architecture 
may be followed, if it is done with the intention of developing 
new forms from it ; or, if that which had been formerly done in 
the style is understood as not being the ultimate limit to be 
reached. The Classic revivalist, if he had a Doric building to 
design, had only the idea that his highest aim was to produce 
something as perfect as the Parthenon; for him there was 
nothing beyond. The Gothic revivalist most likely desired 
only to reproduce as perfectly as he could the peculiar 
character of the thirteenth century, or some other period of 
Medizval architecture which he had selected to workin. To 
realise this, and nothing more, was his ideal. Each of these 
men had finality before them; whilst the true faith of the artist 
must be that there is no finality in art. 

This copying is, I believe, the principal point on which I 
shall have the architects against me. They say that all 
architecture, from the earliest times, has been copying. If this 
is the crucial test of our question, it may be well to go into it a 
little more fully. It is perfectly true that architecture, as prac- 
‘tised in the past, was carried on by copying. A style of archi- 
tecture, or a school of art, means that a number of people are 
working on the same lines. The phrase is almost equally true 
ifapplied to art or poetry. The gift of originality is rare; and 
all who are without that power remain only copyists in the 
school to which they belong. Read poetry, and you will find 
that most of it is only the echo of what others have expressed. 
Go to our exhibitions and you will see how many of our artists 
-are like sheep treading on well-beaten paths. If any man 
“makes a success, either with a new class of subject or a new 
method of treatment, he is honoured with scores of imitators. 
This is perfectly true, but I must ask you to remember the 

-qualification which I have just given. Our painters are free 
‘from the fetters of the idea that any particular style or manner 
‘is the ultimatum of art. They are open to the idea that new 
methods are possible, and that it is open to every man to be 
-original if he has the capacity which will enable him to attain 
to that distinction. This implies a mighty difference in the 
‘matter of copying. We have the results before us. In paint- 
ing new men do appear ; new schools have grown up, aye, and 
-schools that will be celebrated in time to come. The school of 
British landscape will be looked back upon with respect in all 
future times. While that school was progressing to such 
eminence, our architects had the blank wall of finality before 
them, they were shut in, and they never got beyond it. I would 
‘Say that it is this possibility of progress, or rising to higher things, 
which existed in the one case, and existed not on the other, 


which has made all the difference. At least we can point out 
that the one has produced results, while the other has given us 
nothing. 

Let me take one bit of detail to illustrate this still further. 
I do so because I think that the reference to this detail may be 
applied to other details, and that it might thus be spread over 
the whole question. Has any one ever counted the number of 
Corinthian capitals on our buildings in the Metropolis? There 
are hundreds, if not thousands of them. I must again remind 
you—although it belongs to the ABC of principles—that 
copying is not, in a sense, art. It is not the man who carves 
the statue but him who made the model that we call the artist, 
unless it should chance that the “ sculptor’s ghost” is a cleverer 
man than the master—which at times is the case. According 
to this simple canon, which I have never heard doubted, these 
hundreds, or thousands, as the case may be, of Corinthian 
capitals do not represent the slightest effort of art, for they are 
all more or less copies of Corinthian capitals from Greece or 
Rome. It will be seen now that the subject of this paper 
relates to the “applied arts.” It includes the whole range of 
design—that is, artistic design. Here the very words speak 
for themselves ; design is design—not copying. It seems to me 
incredible—and I ‘would fain doubt it if I could—that such an 
educated and intelligent body of men as architects must be at 
all times, could have continued for so many years ignoring the 
first and simplest of art rules. Doubt is impossible in this case, 
for the Corinthian capitals exist yet as evidence. I have given 
this as one piece of detail ; you have only to follow this up with 
the other details. There are Ionic and Doric capitals ; there 
are columns and their bases ; architraves and mouldings; there 
are ornaments such as the “ egg and dart,” the honeysuckle, &c. 
In all these the Classic revivalist merely copied ; designing he 
never thought of. There may have been those who thought 
of developing a new architecture from the Classic; if there 
were, they made but small progress, and their work is without 
fame. Themen of this body who rose to repute were those 
who reproduced most faithfully the character and details of the 
architecture of Greece and Rome. 

Here I may take the opportunity of saying that I am not 
seeking to depreciate Classic architecture. In my travels I 
have seen fine architecture in many lands, and I may not be 
quite so absorbed in my admiration of Greek as some are. I 
may say the same of Gothic; it is not their merits I am 
dealing with. It matters not in the present case how perfect 
they may be; I am only objecting to them, or to any other 
architecture, when they become side lines on which art may be 
shunted and thrown off the main line of true principles. 
Neither have I said anything against the study of Classic or 
Gothic: the architect should know all styles; from each he 
might learn something, and he would understand his own all 
the better from a knowledge of the others. I often smile when 
I remember what my master first told me when I began archi- 
tecture. That was nearly half a century ago—he began my 
instruction by telling me that there were five Orders, and, as 
if recollecting himself, he added, ‘‘ and there is the Gothic ;” 
it had been very nearly overlooked. by him. That style did not 
stand high in his estimation, for he added that it was doubtful 
if it should be looked upon asarchitecture. I think we have all 
advanced in our knowledge since my friend taught. We have 
now the finest specimens of architecture from the four quarters 
of the globe, which includes a goodly number of styles that my 
early master never lived to hear of, and with all these before 
us it is difficult to be as exclusive in our ideas as he was. 

I must return again to the subject of copying, for it is the 
main point to be dealt with. All artists have to begin their 
career by copying pictures; by this means they learn from 
what others have done before them. The young artist, from 
his natural bent, selects some school or master which he 
chooses to follow. Here is copying, but legitimate copying, for 
its object is the education of the artist. Wilkie copied the 
Dutch painters, but his theory of copying did not prevent 
him from attempting to improve upon his masters. Turner 
copied Vandevelde and Claude; he painted in each of 
their styles till he excelled them. He copied many styles, 
but his true farae came when he ceased copying and became 
“Turner.” All great artists have copied largely. Copying 
might be called the foundation of art, but not its end. One 
school of art, by copying, grew out of another school of art, 
and, according to the originality of the men of the new school, 
so wasits fame. This recalls to the mind that to assert that all 
architecture in the past was copying, although mainly true, is 
still not quite accurate. Architecture did change ; it was slow 
to do so no doubt, but still mutations took place. Altered con- 
ditions produced in time new forms, and new styles arose. The 
birth and growth of new styles is evidence in itself that 
copying was not an absolute dictator in the past. In the 
Eastern Empire the Classic architecture changed to the 
Byzantine, and the Byzantine again was transposed into what I 
shall call the Saracenic, as that is a well-known word. In the 
West, the architecture of Rome became the Romanesque, and 

the Romanesque must have found innovators when it was trans- 
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formed into Norman. Some architect or school of architects 
must have ceased copying the round arch when the pointed 
one took its place. Here was the birth of the true Gothic. 
The Gothic did not remain stationary; it underwent many 
changes before it ceased with the appearance of the Renais- 
sance. Even in India, where dustoor, or “custom,” is para- 
mount, and where permanence of type might be expected, if 
that were possible, changes took place in architecture, and 
many of them of a very marked character. From this it will 
be seen that architecture in former times has not been limited 
altogether to copying. Changes took place, in fact they were 
constantly going on; changes at times for the worse, at times 
for the better, and in many instances—as remains at the 
present day show—new and very beautiful styles came into 
existence. Had there been nothing but the practice of literal 
imitation of existing forms, these transmutations would have 
been impossible. ‘ 

I think I have said enough now about copying, and I hope I 
have madeit clear enough. The whole subject can be summed 
up in one sentence—he who follows must always be behind. 


(To be continued.) 


Aogones, 


“* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’ —HAZLITT. 


DESIRE NISARD ON ENGLAND. 


MONG all the notices of the doyenx of the Académie 
Francaise which have appeared in the English journals 
(and we may comprise with them such foreign journals as are 
circulated in England), not one has recalled the circumstance 
that he was among the French writers who had tried to explain 
the peculiarities of the English character. M. Nisarda few 
months ago described himself as coming into the world between 
the dates of Austerlitz and Jena, when the bells were ringing a 
“Te Deum” for French victories. It was only natural, there- 
fore, that he should assume an air cf superiority as a repre- 
sentative of the heroic age, who was, moreover, a very high 
official. The younger generation occasionally revolted against 
the assumption, as when the students would not listen to his 
lectures, and like Sainte Beuve, he was for a time under a 
cloud in the Pays Latin. M. Nisard visited England on two 
occasions, and his expression of the sensations of a stranger 
on arriving here does credit to his sincerity :— "= 
“Frenchmen, with some exceptions, are always greatly 
astonished, even scandalised, that people do not everywhere 
live in the French fashion, get clothed at their tailors, and eat 
of their cwzs¢me. The usages, which are for the most part con- 
veniences, varying according to the country, appear to them 
bizarre or troublesome, simply from the fact that they have 
other ways of placing themselves at their ease, which have led 
to the adoption of different usages. This was the first cry, I 
was told at London, of the tourists who went-in the 200 francs 
a-week excursions to England. Most of them began by crying 
out against everything, even at people not speaking French—so 
true it is that we are the nation in which the impertinent and 
charming mot—Peut-on étre Persan ?—was said. A small 
number only dared to admire at London what was worthy of 
being admired. In closely examining the usages, they dis- 
covered the motives of them in the climate or the manners. 
That was good sense ; but in their quality of Frenchmen they 
soon went too far, and became more English than the English 
themselves. They abused poor France for all her inferiorities, 
and among others, for her fiacres compared to English cabs. 
And yet they were very good Frenchmen, but they were pained 
that at home we laboured more to do without a government than 
to render living pleasanter and easier by the pacific pro- 
gress of commerce and the manufacturing arts. In their senti- 
ment of emulation there was a dash of pain; they were 
irritated against France and themselves at the advantages of 
England, and were ready to calumniate their country from 
vexation that it was not in everything in the first rank.” 

M. Nisard must have felt in his latter days that his country- 
men were still faithful in labouring “to do without a govern- 
ment,” and were nearly successful in a realisation of the 
principle. On his first visit he was, we suppose, satisfied with 
the state of things in France, for his attention was entirely 
occupied with the industrial aspects of English life. “In 1836,” 
he says, “I only admired in England the superiority of her 
manufactures ; I only remarked the contrast of her villages, so 
clean and gay, with ours of mud and thatch; of her roads level 
as a garden walk, and on which one may always fancy oneself 
on a promenade, and our monumental roads, which seem to 
lengthen the distance ; of the je me sazs guoz of unterminated 
and incomplete which distinguishes civilisation in France from 
the perfection of English civilisation. I had not eyes enough 


for that city without end, the existence of which, as a social 
problem, dazzles the mind like certain astronomical truths—a 
city which contains two million inhabitants, with no gutters in 
the middle of the streets—for that solid luxury of which 
Montesquieu speaks, founded, not on the refinement of vanity, 
but on that of real wants—for that prodigious order in which, 
as in an ant hill, one at first perceives only confusion and 
chaos, but at a second glance sees each ant tracing his passage 
amidst the crowd, and passing where it seemed there was no 
space to pass.” EES) 

The refinement of vanity, however, was not without effect 
upon M. Nisard, for he was able to satisfy himself that any 
superiority which the English might possess was owing to their 
inferiority to the French :— 

“The present state of England is probably because 
England has not as many talents as we have, and that she 
has political intelligence, which we should do well to have. If 
it be necessary to speak or to write on governmental matters, 
to expose the relations of sovereign and citizens, to appreciate 
and vaunt the blessings of liberty or of order, we are unrivalled ; 
no Parliament has orators who do not cede to ours ; the press 
of no free nation equals the vehemence, the spirit, the brilliancy 
of our journals. But all that is not political intelligence. That 
intelligence consists in practising what we talk of; it is, in 
fact, rather a quality of the character than the mind. This 
may be at once seen in England by two things which we 
scarcely possess—the spirit of obedience, and the spirit of ~ 
sacrifice. This may appear singular to say of a free people, of 
the freest, according to Montesquieu—and what he said is still 
true—that ever existed on the earth. ‘Obedience, sacrifice.’ 
Do not such words jar with the word ‘liberty?’ Yes, at the 
first glance; but whoever will reflect will see that there are not 
two words more co-relative, because there are no things which 
can less do one without the other.” 

The love of country in England was described by M. Nisard 
as coming after the love of God and liberty. But, unlike his 
countrymen, he found that “the Englishman is not vain of his 
country—he loves it ; and if he appears so thoroughly English 
abroad, it is because he carries his country with him, or, as has 
been smartly said, he always walks enveloped in the English 
atmosphere. He is less country sick than people of other 
nations, but he worships his country more.” 

When M. Nisard contrasted the education which is imparted 
in England upon national subjects with that of the French 
schools, he could cnly have taken a partial view. There was 
no systematic course of the kind he admires ; and indeed it 
may be said that at the present time the Germans are the only 
people who believe in that sort of knowledge :—“ In England 
everything speaks to the child of his country ; the first words 
that he stammers are the praises of England ; his prayers tell 
him that she is blessed of God among the nations ; the books 
in which he learns to read are full of her name. When he 
becomes adolescent, his imagination is impressed with the 
spectacle of her liberties and commercial grandeur; he is 
taught to follow on every sea the traces of her vessels—to note 
on every continent the tributaries of her manufactures! He is 
made to study the map of the world that he may know the 
place which his country occupiesthereon. And the French also 
would be able to make studies of this kind—to follow the traces 
of France wherever thought, more conquering than commerce 
and more rapid than the wings of ships, can penetrate ; but we 
want the taste for that ; is it not sufficient for our vanity that 
others know the admirable country we inhabit? The number 
of books destined to place England under the eyes of English- 
men is immense. Other books, for the most, are aristocratically 
Gear; but these are sold to all classes, and at a low price. No 
one is too humble to learn to be a good Englishman. There is 
not a field or a stone of any note which has not been described. 
But in France we boast of our country without knowing it.” 

He relates one anecdote which explains the difference 
between English and French amateurs in politics and in other 
things :-— 

“ Among the many thousand sensible things which struck 
me in England was the reply of a Tory lawyer to a question as 
to his opinion of the conduct of Lord Palmerston in the Italian 
affairs. As Iwas speaking to a Tory of a Whig minister I 
expected criticisms—that would have been perfectly natural in 
France; but said the lawyer, ‘I have no opinion on an affair 
which I do not understand: I, however, have confidence in 
Lord Palmerston—he is a man of talent and a good English- 
man.’ ‘Ah!’ said I, ‘in France it is very different: there is 
not a village café of which the /adztués do not know exactly 
what Lord Palmerston ought to have done, and do not blame 
him severely for what he has done’” 

M. Nisard, with all his admiration, was rather sceptical 
about the English aptitude for art. In one place he says :— 

“England gives us an example of what education may do 
in redressing the instincts and adding to the faculties of a nation. 
I do not think I calumniate the English in saying that at heart 
they have litle real love for the arts. Asa proof of this, we 
have only ‘© see in what buildings the arts are lodged at Londcn 
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England, however, has eminent artists, but she thinks less of 
them than of her manufacturers or political men. Neverthe- 
less, the English know that it is glorious for a great nation to 
love the arts, and so they try to educate themselves into a taste 
for them. The natures the most rebellious to art endeavour to 
obtain the taste with that sentiment of duty which is the 
characteristic trait of the nation. The English make great 
sacrifices to be an artistic people. There are even instances 
of an English citizen listening to music in other places than the 
Queen’s Theatre or the concert, where attention is a public 
duty. Who knows? The conviction that it becomes a civilised 
people to love music may cause them some day to take pleasure 
in it. Fashions sometimes lead to true taste. Such a one who 
looks at pictures in order to give himself the air of understand- 
ing them may end by acquiring a real taste for them.” 


The Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Registration Bill. 


SIR,—Your correspondent, “ F.R.I.B.A.,” must be aware that 
he does not represent the views of more than a minority 
when he objects to the action of the Institute in opposing the 
Registration Bill. Whether the charter will allow of an appro- 
priation of funds to carry on the Parliamentary campaign 
against the Bill, is not worth considering at the present 
juncture. Let the work be done, and the Council may be 
assured that if subscriptions are needed to pay expenses they 
will be forthcoming. The Council would be justified in oppo- 
sition out of regard for the interests of other societies. For 
what is the Bill, if it is not an effort to assume powers which 
no English Government would desire? It means simply an 
interference with the affairs of a Society by a party of out- 
siders, and the philanthropists who are promoting the Bill 
might with as just reason ask to meddle with the rights of the 
clergy, or seek to get leave to alter the training of the Royal 
Engineers. It is well known that the Society of Architects, 
from which the Bill issued (for it is nonsense to ascribe an 
independent origin for it), was originally schemed by people 
who are not architects, and I have heard members who, 
being architects, were forced into prominence, bitterly re- 
gret their connection with the Society, for they felt 
they were mere tools to subserve interests that were 
not those of their profession. Can we expect from a source 
of that kind to derive anything that will make the pro- 
fession better than it is? The Council of the Institute would be 
unworthy of their office if they did not bring all available force 
against the Bill, in union with the civil engineers and surveyors. 
As to charge of delay in bringing forward an Institute Bill of a 
similar kind, “F.R.[.B.A.” must know that the members are 
far from being unanimous about the necessity of such a 
measure, and the Council have enough to do in dealing with 
more urgent affairs. 

“F.R.I.B.A.” appears to have doubts about the advantage 
which arises from membership of the Institute. But he should 
have ascertained all that before he allowed himself to be put up 
for election. He was not, we may be sure, inveigled into 
Conduit Street, and he could easily have discovered the pros 
and cons of the position. The confession that he “dare not 
leave” is enough to suggest that something is obtainable for a 
subscription. Like all institutions which are human, the Institute 
will never be beyond reform of some kind, but as I cannot see 
how perfectibility is to be attained by the clauses of a Registra- 
tion Bill, I am as much satisfied with the action of the Council 
as “F.R.I.B.A.” is dissatisfied. The feeling is enhanced in 
my case by the reflection that I am on the side of the majority, 
both inside and outside of the Institute.—Yours truly, 

’ ANOTHER FELLOW. 


S1R,—With your permission, I will remark that your cor- 
respondent of last week (like several others of the few weeks 
previous) seems to lay especial stress upon his “years of 
standing.” Has the idea occurred to him that should this latter 
plot succeed there will be no Royal Institute dignity for him 
(or any one else) to stand upon? 

This enthusiastic F.R.I B.A. is, however, entirely gone 
wrong somehow. If he will reason, he will find that the reforms 
and consequent liberties at present enjoyed by nineteenth- 
century Englishmen have been acquired, not by revolutions 
ind coups a’état, but by most gradual and almost imper- 
eptible changes. This fact reveals the state of cautious 
English thought and sloth of habit, which to-day is the same 
as ever. Does he imagine that a rapid change is to be realised 
in Conduit Street now? It is an idle dream. No, Sir, pray 
‘onsider the evil effects of dissension in the heart and core of 
yur profession. Cohesion, unity, indeed are the forces and 
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only means of propelling architecture up the hill of popularity. 
Lunion fait la force, and the R.1.B.A., though it may require 
a “long pull and a strong pull,” wants a pull all together, with 
a “ steady, boys, steady !” 

Suppose, by some remarkably bold manceuvre, a new body 
to be formed, and to reign instead of the present (for to strive 
in opposition would be absurd), who can imagine that the new 
body could obtain the title “ Royal” ? Respect for the centre 
of our profession would be forfeited if so absurd a project were 
to happen. I hope earnestly that individualism may be sacri- 
ficed in the interests of professional dignity and esteem in 
public opinion. Moreover, men like last week’s correspondent, 
who withhold their names for very obvious reasons, are not the 
men by whom startling revolutions are carried out anywhere. 
So much for any rash and disastrous attempt at radical 
reform. 

He further deprecates the Council as a governing body. Of 
course he was foolish to look upon them as servants. The 
Council is formed of the ¢/¢e of the profession, well able to 
fulfil its arduous task, and willing. He further objects to its 
small number, about one five-hundredth of the entire profes- 
sion; let me remind him that Her Majesty’s Parliament 
represents much under one sixty-thousandth of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in the British Isles alone. So much for that. 

Then I would impress upon all that, if registration is a 
good thing (but I think it has been fully proved not to be SO), 
yet it was one of the grossest and most glaring of insults for 
that self-nominated, perky registration committee to endeavour 
to supersede the R.I.B.A. in a question of paramount import- 
ance to the profession, and which should, in all moral rights, 
have emanated from the R.I.B.A, if at all. This alone is 
sufficient reason for the proposed resistance to the Bill by the 
Royal Institute. 

Lastly. If he is so anxious for reform, and fears to strike 
alone, why, in the name of common sense and personal justice 
to himself, does he not join the registration committee, where 
he would doubtless be warmly received by Messrs. Edgar 
Farman, Roumieu Gough & Co. ?—Your obedient servant, 

Worcester : April 3, 1888. F. E. THOMASSON. 


Wewmarket Clock Tower. 

SIR,—I enclose you a cutting from the Cambridge Chronicle 
of February 24, from which readers can form an opinion of the 
genuineness of the competition. The gentlemen who, like 
myself, have sent designs, I am afraid are doomed to disap- 
pointment, as they were not asked to be sent in till March to, 
[ begin to look on the whole affair as a hoax, and the premium 
of 1o/, a myth.— Yours obediently, a Yar) 


A meeting of the Jubilee Committee was held at Mr. Button’s office 
on Monday. Asa satisfactory selection of designs had not been sent 
in in reply to the advertisement in October, Mr. Verrall said he had 
consulted Mr. J. F, Clark, who told him that the advertisement had 
not been worded properly, and drew up another which had been inserted 
in the previous week’s paper. Mr. C. Arber’s design, the only one 
which was sent in in reply to the first advertisement, was laid before 
the committee with a letter from Mr. Arber, claiming 5/7. compensa- 
tion, and it was stated that inquiries concerning the advertisement in 
the previous week’s paper had been made, and designs had been 
promised. It was generally agreed that Mr. Arber’s design should be 
considered to be still in competition. The chairman said he believed 
it was the wish of all that a townsman should undertake the work. 
Mr. Arber’s design was examined, and several suggestions were made 
as to the style of the tower, and it was resolved to have the drinking 
fountain an integral part of the structure facing down the High Street. 
Mr. Jennings stated that the fountain was at the railway station if any 
one wished to see it before submitting designs. It was also stated that 
the clock had arrived. The meeting was postponed until Monday, 
March 12, at 7 P.M, 


The Improvement of Fireplaces. 

S1R,—Your correspondent “ Terra-Cotta” is much disturbed 
by my claim to be educating the public in the improvement of 
fireplaces, and takes me to task for ignoring the claims of 
Count Rumford. His letter, however, will aid me in enforcing 
the lesson I wish to teach, and will enable me to give further 
information to himself and any other persons who may be 
equally uninstructed in the subject on which he writes. Had 
“Terra-Cotta” been present at the lecture which I gave before 
the Architectural Association of London in December 1886, he 
would have heard the following words ;—“ My object to-day is 
to bring before you, and to persuade you to adopt, principles of 
fireplace construction which have practically lain dormant, as 
far as any public recognition of their force is concerned, since 
they were advocated and urged at the commencement of the 
present century. It matters little that probably not one of 
these principles is actually novel. Indeed, it is no slight con- 
firmation of my views that the most important of them were taught 
by Count Rumford nearly a century ago. But it matters much 
that they have been, and still are, grossly violated in a very 
large majority of fireplaces, and that we have been all the time 
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allowed by those who ought to have known better to burn coal 
more than necessary, getting but a poor equivalent in heat, 
loading our atmosphere and blackening our houses with soot, 
and burdening ashpits with 75 per cent. of cinders which ought 
never to have left the fireplace. The loss to the country 
thereby in fuel and heat, labour and dirt, is simply enormous.” 

Further, if “ Terra-Cotta” will take the trouble to go to the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain and ask permission to 
look into the volume of Transactions for 1886, he will there 
find a lecture of mine “On the Principles of Fireplace 
Construction” reported in full, from which he will gain 
more information about Count Rumford’s work than he 
seems to possess. He will learn the reason why I consider the 
angle of 60 deg. for the inclination of the sides better than 
Rumford’s angle of 135. He will find that Rumford accident- 
ally discovered and immediately realised the value of the lean- 
over, and intended to work it out for general adoption, but that 
for some reason or other he does not seem to have carried out 
his intention. He will also see that I had worked out all my 
rules of construction independently, and that it was only when 
preparing my lecture that I became aware how much confirma- 
tion my views obtained from the fact that Rumford had come 
to the same conclusions on most points at the beginning of this 
century. There is one point which unfortunately Rumford only 
dimly saw, and failed adequately to appreciate—the effect in 
improving combustion and in economy of fuel of the 
“Economiser” or shield, which makes the space under the 
fire into a closed hot chamber. He speaks of it in reference 
to kitchen fires. This discovery of mine is the key to, and is 
essential to, all sound fireplace construction, and I have from 
the very beginning urged its adoption universally—for every 
fireplace and every kind of fuel. Without the “ Economiser ” 
the lean-over back—invented by a clergyman named Milner, 
and used by Barton & Co. in the Norwich grate—though pro- 
ducing a splendid heat is wasteful of coal, and at times pro- 
duces too hot a fire If ‘‘ Terra-Cotta” will again read carefully 
the report of my Otley lecture in The Architect, he will and 
that I nowhere claimed originality for any individual points of 
construction, but that I did claim, what nobody, as far as I am 
aware, has done since the time of Count Rumford, to have laid 
down principles of fireplace construction for universal adoption, 
and to have made my voice heard in a manner which is slowly 
but surely influencing for the better the designs of fireplaces 
put forward by architects, builders, and ironmongers. 

Leeds: March 31, 1888. T. PRIDGIN TEALE. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Queensbury.—New school premises were opened by the 
Baptists on Saturday last. They form part of a scheme for 
~ enlarging the old school premises, and the old building will now 
be converted into ten classrooms, to be used chiefly for Sunday 
school purposes. The new building censists of an assembly- 
room 62 feet long and 32 feet wide, an infants’-room 29 feet by 
19 feet, cloak-room, and lavatory. It is of a plain character, in 
the French Renaissance style, and, when completed, the works 
will cost about 1,300/. The architects are Messrs. Hodgson 
& Benton, MM.S.A, of Sheffield and Queensbury. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Bristel.—The foundation-stone of a new church at East- 
ville, dedicated to St. Thomas the Apostle, was laid by the 
Mayor of Bristol on the 21st ult. The part of the church now 
about to be erected consists of the chancel, vestry, organ 
chamber, two transepts, and two bays of the nave. This section 
will probably cost about 3,800/, and will afford sitting accom- 
modation for 430 persons, and when complete, for 780. The 
style is Gothic of thirteenth-century character, and red terra-cotta 
will be used inside to give colour and effect ; the work plain, 
funds not allowing of elaborate tracery or ornamentation. The 
materials will be blue Pennant stone and Bath stone, relieved 
with red brick bands, and the roof covered with red and black 
Broseley tiles. The architect is Mr. H. C. M. Hirst, A R.I.B.A. ; 
the builders are Messrs. Wilkins & Son, Ashley Road, Bristol, 
and the present contract is signed at 2,930/., exclusive of seating 
and heating. The estimate for the whole of the building is 
6,000/, 

Headingley.—The Wesleyan church at Headingley has 
been reopened. In connection with the general alterations to 
church buildings, a new choir has been added, consisting of 
new communion, pulpit, choir stalls, and new organ. The 
communion flvor is in Italian marble mosaic, by Salviati, of 
Venice ; the steps are in red Belgian marble, the pulpit base 
of polished alabaster and carved Caen stone, the upper part of 
pulpit and choir stalls are of carved wainscot oak, with solid 
ebony shafts, by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of London and Bir- 
mingham ; the polished brasswork is by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard & Co., of London ; the organ has a wainscot oak case, 


with carved finishings by Mr. Horsman, of Leeds. Tae whole 
of this work, with the general alterations to church and ves- 
tries, has been carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. T. Butler Wilson, architect, of Leeds 
and Harrogate. 


GENERAL. 


Tae Queen has presented St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 
Castle, with a silver-gilt altar cross, which has, it is said, cost 
about 300/7., in commemoration of her jubilee. 

Tae Exhibition of the new English Art Club will be 
opened on Monday in the Dudley Gallery. 

M. Verestchagin has opened an exhibition of his latest 
painting in the rooms of the Cercle Artistique, Rue Volney, 
Paris. 

The Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Bolton Art Club was 
opened on Saturday at the Mechanics’ Institution. 

The Spring Exhibition of the Royal Birmingham Society 
of Artists opened on Saturday. The special feature of the 
collection is the contribution of the President of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society, Sir John Gilbert, R A., which includes. 
fifteen important works from his own private collection. 

The Manchester Academy of Fine Arts at their last 
meeting elected the following as Associates :—Mr. Edward 
Stott, Mr. Edgar Wood, Mr. R. A. W. Webster, Mr. Frederick 
Swinnerton, and Mr: W. R. Priissman. 

The Bronze Statue of the late Bishop Fraser, which is to 
be erected in the Albert Square, arrived in Manchester on 
Tuesday. 

Fhe First Exhibition of the Shropshire Art Society wilh 
be opened this week in the Old Museum, College Hill, 
Shrewsbury. 

A Petition against the Registration Pill has been sent 
from the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

Tne Duke of Westmiaster has given 100/. to the Parkes 
Museum, to aid in demonstrating sanitary science. 

Mr. Thomas Bonnar, at the meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association on Thursday evening, read a paper 
on ‘‘ Mosaics suitable for Domestic Interior Decoration.” 

A Faculty has been applied for for the enlargement of All 
Saints Church, Wellingborough. 

Mr. H. C. Crummack, of York, has been elected boroug 
surveyor of Hartlepool out of ninety-seven applicants. 

& Post Office, designed by Mr. Kerr, is to be built at 
Johnstone, N.B, the present accommodation having become 
too limited. 

Tae Church at Tatham Fell, near Bentham, Lancaster, is 
to be rebuilt at a cost of 1,035/. 

Mr. Walter Emden will read a paper on “ Theatres and 
other Public Buildings” at the meeting of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society, on Wednesday the 11th inst. 

Tne Parochial Baths, St. George’s-in-the-East, which 
have been carried out from the designs of Mr. Keith Young, at 
a cost of 9,000/., were formally opened on Saturday afternoon. 

St. Peter's Church, Blackburn, was reopened on Sunday 
after undergoing renovation in the form of decorative painting. 
The architects who directed the work were Messrs. Simpson & 
Duckworth. 

The Geodetic Survey of Algiers has been carried as far 
as Laghnat in the Sahara. General Perrier, lately deceased, 
had already connected the triangulation of Algiers with that of 
Spain and France. The French survey has therefore carried 
the actually measured arc of a meridian to 28 degs. The next 
longest arc actually measured is the Russian one of 25 degs. 

Mr. Howatt read a paper, the last of a series, on the 
measurement of artificers’ work, at the meeting of the Glasgow 
Architectural Association, Mr. W. J. Boston, president, in the 
chair. The subject of lecture was “ The minor building trades— 
slaterwork, plumberwork, and plasterwork.” The relative 
merits and demerits of the different materials were dwelt on, 
and interesting comparisons made of their relative costs at 
different periods during the last fifty years. 

The Temporary Gallery in Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
where the Scottish National Portraits have been exhibited during 
the past three years, is now about to be pulled down, in order 
to allow the Board of Manufactures to complete the permanent 
galleries by the erection of the east and west wings. Mean- 
while the portraits will be removed to the University New 
Buildings. 

The Brighton Beach Hotel, Coney Island, New York, 
which has been imperilled by encroachments of the sea, was on 
Tuesday successfully moved 100 feet inland by placing it on 
120 railway cars drawn by locomotives upon parallel rails. The 
hotel covers 92,000 square feet, being 4oo feet long, and it 
weighs 5,000 tons. It was lifted on to huge timbers which 
rested upon the cars. 


CrIMINAL ProcEEpDINGs, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely rep esenting any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable- 
onty to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in-~ 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RovertT Boyrze & Son, Ld. 
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LONDON 
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GREAT CONTRACTORS 


SIR HENRY DOULTON 


2 THE 


SIR HENRY DOULTON. 


ST® HENRY DOULTON can be considered as a repre- 
sentative of so many sections of work, there will be 


no surprise at seeing his name among the contractors. He 


might be depicted, like Garrick in Reynolds’s painting, as being 
claimed by science and by art, but it is only necessary to see 
some of the numerous branch establishments of the firm near 
railway sidings and canal wharves in order to discover that 
Doulton & Co. are not only contractors, but we might say con- 
tractors for contractors. The dealings of the firm with the 
building trade throughout England would be enough to reveal 
to a professor of political economy how extensively the division 
of labour can now be carried out, and how much has to be 
done in order to bring Lambeth into touch with all parts of the 
country. There are fine ladies and gentlemen who associate 
the name of Doulton with a kind of pottery which proves that 
something new can be found under the sun, as what is produced 
in Lambeth differs not only in quality but in treatment from the 
faience of other countries. On the other hand, stout borough 
surveyors who are daily fighting a hard battle for sanitation 
against corporations, householders, and the public in general, 
have no time to think of art in any form, regard the firm of 
Doulton & Co. as protectors, who can supply lengths of drains 
of sections that will correspond with the latest formula of 
efficiency, and who have traps and other sanitary apparatus 
with which the firmest stickler for primitive neglect cannot find 
fault. In fact it would appear that whenever a new need arises, 
Messrs. Doulton & Co. have an efficacious way of meeting it. 
The talk about the defects of the fireplaces was followed by 
the appearance of new stoves which are not only ornamental 
in appearance but economical. If a Gothic architect wishes to 
have decorative work to suit his pet period, it will be had; and 
if a revolution could be effected, and a Greek style come again 
into fashion, the nimble fingers at Lambeth would be soon at 
work on mouldings in which the subtlety of the Greek originals 
would be followed with fidelity. When Messrs. Doulton exhibit, 
the variety of their work causes amazement, and yet it is only a 
part of their products which can be brought forward. Wherever 
clay is applicable they are to the fore. 

The business over which Sir Henry Doulton presides would 
serve by itself to suggest to a foreigner how England still holds 
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her own against all rivals. It has to be conducted in no 
narrow way, but with a breadth of spirit that would be becom- 
ing in a Government factory. There is a welcome for new 
things in Messrs. Doulton’s works, and an able man is allowed 
to do justice to his own ideas. The way in which the genius- 
of Mr. Tinworth was fostered suggests the principle of the firm. 
They never coerce ability, but prefer to allow it fair play. In 
the same way business is conducted. The Lambeth faience: 
would hardly have survived if profit had been demanded from 
the first. It was recognised by the firm as something which it 
was their duty to uphold, and the early efforts were conducted 
just as if Messrs. Doulton had had the public exchequer at their 
backs. 

Their work is unmatched for variety, and the cheapest pipe 
or bottle that is produced is of a quality which allows the name 
of the firm to be stamped upon it without any fear that it will 
become discreditable. It is the same genuineness of execu- 
tion which is the characteristic of English contractors’ work, 
and as the head of a firm with an universal reputation, Sir 
Henry Doulton’s portrait has a fitting place in our series. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) 4o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . : . 9 Oe 
For Quarter Page . . . : . - “2 .1Owoes 
For Half Page . . . . ° ° - 410 0 
For a Page ; . ° . ; : s -Syseeo 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . . ° 0 Tee 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; IS. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


NOTICE. 


. ° «6 
WE are now selling a second quality of 


CHEZ LUI” ENAME 


L. which dries quicker, and resists hot 
This may be tested by 


water and atmospheric influences better than the BEST of the imitations. 
enamelling two small Baths, one with “Chez lui” and the other with any other enamel, and then filling 


both the Baths with boiling water one day or two days after. 

“Chez lui” enamel is made in any colour: twenty-four tints are kept in stock. It is adapted for 
every kind of decoration, as well as for baths. As it dries perfectly hard without heat, it may be used on 
metal, wood, leather, Lincrusta-Walton, plaster, glass, bricks, or other substances. The surface is 
durable and glossy, and will bear washing with hot water without any softening. 

The second quality is good enough for most purposes, but where very great durability is required 
for best work, or where the work has to be done at a distance, the best will often be found the most 
economical, as the labour of applying is just the same. 


Both qualities are sold in self-opening cans in four sizes. 
PRICES OF THE SECOND QUALITY. 


‘Db Sample can, containing enough to enamel small Bath or Bicycle, price 10d., or free by post, Ls. 

“ © » contains sufficient to enamel a Hip Bath or Chair, 1s. 3d., or free by post, Is. 6d. 

‘FE » contains enough to enamel a Plunge Bath two coats, or to cover about 70 superficial feet one 
coat, 2s. 3d., or free by post, 2s. 6d. 

contains a full imperial pint, and will cover 150 feet of surface one coat, or will enamel a full-size 


“sc 
me Cpe 
Piunge Bath, four coats, 3s. 10d., or free by post, As. ld. 


For a full descriptive circular, coloured tints, prices of best quality, &c., apply to 


EWART AND SON, 346 EUSTON ROAD, N.W., Agents ; 
Or, to JAMES PRICE, Manufacturer, Fitzroy Place, Euston Road, N.W. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKBURN.—April 14.—Plans are required for the Erec- 
tion of a Technical School. Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A, 
Assessor. Premiums of roo/. and 50/. for the second and 
third best Designs respectively. Mr. W. E. L. Gaine, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Blackburn. 


CAMBRIDGE. — May 12.—Designs are Invited for the 
Enlargement of the Guildhall. Premium of Fifty Guineas to 
the Author of Selected Design. Mr. John E. Ledsam White- 
head, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge. 


MACCLESFIELD.—June 1.—Schemes for Main Drainage of 
Borough are invited. Mr. J. Barclay, Town Clerk, Maccles- 
field. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—April 14.—For Building Villa. Mr. E. 
Forster, Architect, Woodstock House, Abergavenny. 
BALLYSILLAN.—April 13.—For Enlarging Church. Mr. S. 


Stephenson, Architect, 41 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BARKING CREEK.—Aopril 20.—For Supply and Erection of 
Pumping and Hydraulic and other Engines, Boilers, Hydraulic 
Rams, Accumulators, Pipes, Cast-iron Movable Weirs, Rods and 
Gear, Lathe and other Tools, Rolling Stock, and other 
Machinery, at Precipitation Works. The Engineer, Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BaTLEy.—April 13.—For Adding Two Storeys to Weaving 
Shed, Hick Well Mills. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, 
Westgate, Dewsbury. 

BEDHAMPTON.—April 19.—For Building Engine and Boiler 
Houses, Chimney Shaft, &c. Messrs. J. Quick & Son, C.E,, 
29 Great George Street, Westminster. 

BELFAsT. — April 7.— For Building Shop and House. 
Messrs, J. Fraser & Son, C.E., 117 Victoria Road, Belfast. 

BELFAST. —April 10.—For Building Five Houses. Mr. J. 
Russell, Architect, 16 Waring Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—April 17.—For Constructing Bridge over the 
River Lagan. Mr, J. C. Bretland, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Belfast. | 


BETHNAL GREEN.—April 9.—For Building Fire Brigade 
Station, Green Street. The Superintending Architect, Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


BIRKENHEAD.—April 10.—For Station Buildings, Stair- 
cases, and Platform Roofing, Grange Road. Mr. J. Watt, 
Secretary, Woodside Station, Birkenhead. 


BRACKNELL.—April 12.—For Additions, &e, to Church. 
Mr. S. G. Parry, Architect, Connaught Mansions, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


BRIDGEND.—April 10.—For Erection of Heating Appliances, 
Glamorgan County Asylum. Mr. H. T. Pringle, M.D., Angel- 
town, Bridgend. 


BRIsTOL.—April 9.—For Building Hydraulic Engine-house, 
Workshops, Engine Shed, Cattle Lairs, Slaughter-houses, &c, 
Mr. J. W. Girdlestone, Engineer, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 


BURLEY.—April 11.—For Additions to Hotel. Mr. W. J. 
Fletcher, Architect, Wimborne. 

CARDIGAN. — April 14.—For Building Bank Premises. 
Messrs. G. Morgan & Son, Architects, 24 King Street, Car- 
marthen. 

CLEATOR Moor. — April 13.— For Alterations, &c., to 
Houses. Mr. J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church Street, 
Whitehaven. 

CLITHEROE.—April 16.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 
holder Tank. Mr. T. Newbiggin, C.E, 5 Norfolk Street, 
Manchester. 

CoLNE.—April 20.—For Construction of Outer Lift to 
Single-lift Gasholder. Mr. T. Varley, Gasworks, Colne. 

CoXHOE.—April 11.—For Building Butchering Depart 
ment for Co-operative Society. Mr. Robinson, Manager 
Coxhoe. 

CROSSNESS.—April 20——For Works at Southern Outfal, 
Sewage Works, comprising Alterations to existing Sewage 
Reservoirs, Construction of Precipitation Channels, Sludge 
Settling Channels, Liming and Iron-water Stations, Settling 
Ponds, Engine and Boiler-houses, Coal Vaults, Chimney 
Shaft, Workmen’s Cottages, Jetty and Pier, Tramways, and 
other Works. The Engineer, ‘{etropolitan Board of Works 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

DALMARNOCK. — April 24.— For Construction of Steel 
Girder Bridge with Stone Piers and Abutments over the Clyde. 
Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, C.E., 175 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
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ROBERT GARRARD & CO., 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 
y ‘ Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c., in all thicknesses and widths. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for 


Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, 


LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJOU, LONDON.” 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
Svvzysylr "ZX PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 4 
RIDGE TILES, ETC. 


Architectural Designs made 
to order. 


I 


HAMBLET’S 


Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept 


———, fa 


Ht 


PATENT MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 


ROG BETHNAL GREEN 
ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. 
Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c., &c. 

at the Docks, 


GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /887. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


N SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 
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G 
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ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 
ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, GOPINGS, ETC. 


yy /. iH} WY 
I hay 
——S——— i Prices and Illustrated Book o 
i | i) 4 Designs on application. 
HUH 
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Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking._E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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DoONCASTER.—April 12.—For Construction of Waggon- 
building Shop. The Engineer, King’s Cross Station, London. 

DUBLIN.—April 11.—For Converting Carmichael School 
into a Residence. Mr. W. H. BYRNE, Architect, 20 Suffolk 
Street, Dublin. 

EGREMONT.—April 13.—For Construction of Market Hall 
and Offices with Iron Roof. The Surveyor, Local Board 
Room, Main Street, Egremont. 

ELLAND.—April 11.—For Building Shed. 
Horsfall, Architect, Albany Chambers, Halifax. 


Mr Wa Hoe: 


FRIZINHALL —April 6.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. 
J. Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 
GATESHEAD. — For Additions to Schools. Mr. W. H. 


Knowles, Architect, 12 West Street, Gateshead. 

GuLascow.—April 13.—For Building proposed Sections of 
the Victoria Infirmary. Mr. F. Bisset, Secretary, 20 Bridge 
Street, Glasgow. 

GRASSINGTON.—April 9.—For Service Tanks, Cast-iron 
Water Pipes, &c. Mr. W. Harker, Secretary to the Water- 
works Company, Grassington, Skipton, 

HALIFAX.—April 20.—For Building Two Shops and Dwell- 
ing Houses. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, George 
Street, Halifax. 

HELSTOoN.—April 7.—For Erection of Public Buildings, 
Mr. G. H. Carter, Helston. 

HEREFORD. — For Building Shop and Semi-detached 
Cottages. Mr. W. W. Robinson, 1o King Street, Hereford. 

HyprE.— For Building Premises and House. Messrs, 
T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Henry Square, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

LEEDS.—April 13.—For Reconstruction of Warehouse. 
Mr. T. Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—April 16.—For Building Five Houses, Roundhay 
Road. Mr. J. Evers, Architect, 20 Bond Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—April 16.—For Additional Lairs at Cattle 
Market. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Leicester. 
~ LIMERICK.—April 10.—For Additions, &c., to Warehouse, 
for Messrs. Cannock & Co. Mr. W. Sidney Cox, Architect, 
66 George Street, Limerick. 


LONDON.—April 13.—For Building Refreshment Rooms at 
General Post Office, E. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LONDON.—April 16.—For Schemes and Estimates for 
Warming proposed Board School, Lavender Hill. Application, 
by post only, to the Architect, School Board Offices, Victoria © 
Embankment, W.C. 

MARYLEBONE.—April 12.—For Building Mortuary and 
Coroner’s Court. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & Son, Architects, 
22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

METHLEY.—April 9.—For Extension of Board School. 
Mr. W. W. Crutchley, Architect, Wakefield. 

MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH.—April 10.—For Brickwork of 
light Cottages. The Engineer, Wolverhampton Station. 


Naas.—April 13—For Construction of Telescopic Gas- » 
holder (15,000 cubic feet capacity). Mr. J. Donnellan, Secre- 
tary to the Gas Company, Naas. 


NEwPoRT.—April 10.—For Building Hotel, Stables, &c, 
Mr. T. Rees, Corn Exchange Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


NEWPORT.—April 13.—For Building Board Schools at 
Maindee. Mr. B. Lawrance, Architect, 1 Tredegar Place, 
Newport, Mon. 


NORTHAMPTON.—For Extension of Factory, St. Andrew’s 
Street. Mr. Samuel J. Newman, Architect, 32 Abington 
Street, Northampton. 


NORTHWICH.—April 7.—For Supply of Sluice Cocks and 
Water Waste Meters for Mains, Ball Hydrants, Single-acting 
Air Valves, and other Castings ; also of Water Pipes. Mr. H, 
Bancroft, C.E., 83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


PERTH.—April 20.—For Building Station Hotel. 
Heiton, Architect, 72 George Street, Perth. 


RAWTENSTALL.—April 10.—For Belfry and Clock-tower to 
Parish Church. Mr. Lawrence Booth, Architect, 28 Faulkner 
Street, Manchester. 


REDRUTH.—April 7.—For Enlarging Reseating, &c., Wes- 
leyan Chapel. Mr. Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Penzance. 


ROYSTONE.—April 12.—For Building Wing to National 
School. Rev. H. S. Atkinson, Roystone Vicarage, Barnsley. 
RUSHDEN.—April 10.—For Building Butcher’s Shop and 


Premises for Co-operative Society. Mr. H. A. Cooper, Archi- 
tect, Rushden. 


Mr. 


Architects who have not 
already received a copy 
of our Circular are par- 


7 
ticularly requested to ap H E N E W Mi A N zs 


send for one, 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS 
BUILDER'S 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. The internal tube being removable as 
well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


———aa 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH? SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


os 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


2. The fittings can be attached to any 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to 
the contractor. 


3. The outer tube being slipped over the 
inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 
same object is attained as if it were a fixture 
—all noise and vibration being avoided. 


NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING 


COMPANY, WRITE FOR PRICES. 
86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.,|" JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND BATTERSEA. 
2-inch. PATENTEES. ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s. 


Solid Drawn Lead Traps for the above. Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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ee ——eea00Ouayaya—Mw09000<$<{y§{j{j}jy{[l{(4rr>vW[V[V["—™ 
SrppaL.—April 16—For Building Thirteen D welling- WREXHAM.—April 14.—For Building House and Surgery 

houses. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, | Mr. J. Morrison, Architect, 10 King Street, Wrexham. 

Halifax. YARMOUTH.—April 17.—For Building Girls’ School and 
SILLOTH.—April 14.—For Building Wesleyan School. | Mr. | Alterations to Schools, at Cobholm Island. Messrs. Bottle & 

T. Tremble, Architect, 22 Caldew Street, Silloth. Olley, Architects, Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 


SEVENOAKS.—April 10.—For Additions, &c, to Workhouse 
Infirmary Buildings, Sundridge. Mr. T. Potter, Architect, 53 
London Road, Sevenoaks. 


STAFFORD.—Aptil 7.—For Enlarging Fire-engine Station. TENDERS. 
Mr. W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Stafford. 
St. Ives, Hunts.—April 16.—For Supplying and Laying | { ALLERTON. | 
Cast-iron Socket and Spicot Pipes (13 Ral) from 8 inch to | For Alterations, &c., to House in Sandy Lane, Allerton. Mr. 
3 inch, and Sluice Cocks, 8 inch to 3 inch; Building Engine- G. C. GAMBLE, Architect, Bradford. 
house, Gas-house, and Coal Store at Bowen. Messrs. E. T. HAIGH, Allerton, Bradford (accepted ). 
Easton & Co., Engineers, 11 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 
‘ : BIRMINGHAM. 
Sr. PaNcrAs.—April 26.—For Erection of Workhouse | For Post Office at Birmingham. ; 
Buildings. Mr. H. H. Bridgman, Architect, 42 Poultry, E.C. \ oa 
TEIGNMOUTH.—April 12.—For Building Concrete Walls, Wilson& Son .  . «£65,582 0 0 ee 
&c., at Old Quay. Mr. S. Dobell, Engineer, Bedford Chambers, D. Macfarlane ’ 65,200 0 O 250 0 0 
Exeter. H. Lovatt. . i : 047507 - 0. 0 2500-0. 0 
TowcEsTER.—April 7.—For Building Ten Cottages. Mr. T. pnpeban . . . 64,700 0 0 1sh.0 0 
Arthur E. Greville, Solicitor, Towcester. ene Son. : ae i ee 8 2 
West ARDSLEY.—April 6.—For Building Villa. * Mr TVA. Treasure & Son . ' 3 63,540 (@) 6) 295 I0 oO 
Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. Tvesicc Con i, x : - 163,400570 40 IoI 10 O 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— April 21.—For Building Shop| (Edwards. . ~. ~~ 63,199 9 0 I0l 0 oO 
and Offices, Boulevard, and Dwelling-house, Palmer Street. Gowing & Ingram . - 63,447 4-3 500 0 O 
Mr. C. S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super- Mare. W.& J. Webb. . - 62,735 0 0 500 0 O 
a j Parnell & Son  . ; « £01,894540. (0 400 O O 
WIpDNES.—F or Building Conservative Club. Mr.J. P. Fraser, Shillitoe & Son . ; 2 + OL,800; 40,0 1,050 0 O 
Architect, Bewsey Chambers, Warrington. Lapthorne & Goad . . 61,300 0 0 "300 Ro 
Winpsor.—For Building Two Cottages. Mr. T. Smith, Barker & Son . . « 60,618 0 © 200 0 O 
3 Regent Place, Old Windsor. J. Elliot ; . : . 58,990 0 oO 1cor 1G 
; Sapcote & Son. : Be Jxeyevite) © to 2507 Ono 
WIsBECcH.—April 13.—For Building Station. Drawings,| Kirk & Randall . : «, 5903300 200 0 O 
&c., at the Great Eastern Station, Liverpool Street, F.C. Longden & Son . : 21955,3002"0"0 200m OMFG 
Wootrr.—April 17.—For Building {Four Houses. Mr. BS rit ee 500 0 0 
G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. Bi; Ge: ree 56,965 0 0 300 0 O 
issett & Sons” *. ‘ ./ "50,420.70 ~O 700 O O 
WoRKINGTON.—April 11.—For Alteration to Premises, Barnsley & Sons . : J o855;083 6 OF O 300-0 oO 
Jane Street. Mr. G. D. Oliver, Architect, Bank Chambers, J. Biggs : : : P35 5,048 5 Vo 500 0 O 
Carlisle. H. VICKERS (accepted ) 2! "50004-0206 3940 O 


SELLE LE 


ADAMS’ PATENTS Se 
UGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS./#7/2 
a, URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: |p / 

| LATRINES. SEWER VENTILATORS 


os: ATC ETC 


: Uf: i SG 
na Vase jm Gigi 
: 4 Ge : jj So Oe 


e. / eae aaa S Se 7) < 
WLYL¢. IBN INE EAB TRE ONL. Mast 


Highest Award, GOLD MEDAL, Society of Architects, London, 1886. Highest Award, STAR DIPLOMA, Society of Architects, London, 1887 
MEDAL of MERIT, Industrial Exhibition, Newbury, 1884. Awarded for superiority in Workmanship, and design in Mouldings and Joinery. 


“ALBERT” MOULDING MILLS AND JOINERY WORKS, NEWBURY. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 4 ESTIMATES FREE. 
SAMUEL ELLIOTT. y 


Superior High-Class Mouldings, 
PINE OR YELLOW DEAL. 
SPECIALITY IN HARD-WOOD MOULDINGS. 


STRUCK CLEAN AND SHARP, 


NEW BOOK OF REGISTERED CLSIGNS. 
DOORS, SASHES, and FRAMES, BANK, CHURCH, . a | 
CHAPEL, and INTERIOR FITTINGS in Best Style. SUPERIOR FINISH. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


” 
Ls/ 


int 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, C. G@. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ASCOT. 5 
For Additions to Mr. Streater’s Premises, Ascot. 
CHAMBERS, Architect, Woking. 


Ge WWE ATE 


Longhurst, Sunningdale. ; : ; Rc, OO 
Watson, Ascot . : : ‘ ; . 5205 Oe. 
Shears, Maybury . : 4 - . ° 6624800) 50 
Charman, Ascot . ; : : : . VEZ 20 SOO 
TRUST, Ascot (accepicd) . : . : oats ONOmsO 


BEVERLEY. 
For Execution of Drainage and Filtration Works, Beverley. 


T. B. Mather, Hull . ; : 5 : - 49,850 90 0 
Engines and Pumping Apparatus. 
R. Leng, Beverley. 
BRADFORD. 
For Building Business Premises, Rawson Place. Mr. H. 


IsiTr, Architect, Queen Anne Chambers, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 
North & Sons, mason. 
Wilkinson & Dawson, joiner. 
C. Nelson, plumber. 
C. Howroyd & Sons, plasterer. 
M. Arundell, painter. 
Hill & Nelson, slater. 
Taylor & Parsons, ironfounder. 


For Additions, &c., to Holy Trinity National Schools and 
Vicarage, Bradford. Mr. G. C. GAMBLE, Architect, 225 
Leeds Road, Bradford. 

Accepted Tenders. 

W. Tottery, Manningham, Bradford, mason. 
A. H. Hutchinson, Bradford Moor, joiner. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 

J. G. Wood, Bradford, plumber. 

J. Wheater, Laisterdyke, plasterer. 

J. Walmsley, Bradford, painter. 


For Villa Residence at Daisy Hill, Bradford. Messrs. 
Hopcson & BENTON, MM.S.A., Architects, Sheffield and 
Queensbury. 

Kitchen & Watson, Bradford, mason. 
J. & A. Briggs, Queensbury, carpenter and joiner. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
J. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, plasterer. 
S. Cockroft, Allerton, plumber and painter. 


CILFNYDD. 
For Building Schools and Master’s Residence at Cilfnydd for 
the Eglwysilian School Board. Mr. THoMAS ROWLAND, 


Architect. 
Jenkins Bros., Swansea . 3 2 ° . £5,269 10 o 
Thomas & Co., Cardiff . - : : s 45645 02-0 
C. Jenkins & Son, Perth . : d ; 7 7a ae: 
L, Evans, Tonyrefail : : : : - 4755 0 @ 
E. Thomas, Neath . . A aA > ,4:712,.ORnO 
Turner & Son, Penarth , ' . « 4,685 0 Lo 
M. Julian, Pontypridd 7 > A - 4,444 4°24 
G. Griffiths, Pontypridd . : 4,320 14 6 
L. Lewis, Treharris . 4,270 0 O 
T. Rees, Merthyr Vale ; : - 4,100 0a 
GRIFFITHS & MATHISON, Pencoed, Glamorgan 

(accepted ) 5 § : : q 3,795 0 2 


DOVER. 
For Building Dwelling-house, Maison Dieu Road, for Mrs. 
Elvery. Mr. EDWARD W. Fry, Architect, St. Martin’s 
House, Dover. 


Brisley, Dover . ; : ; ; . £1,592\..0. 
Hayward & Paramor, Folkestone . t . (1,208) 50mg 
H. Stiff, Dover : 4 : “i F 1,289 58 ue 
W. & T. Denne, Walmer . oft teat ; 1,250: “Oo: 1G 
Dawes, Dover . : c : 5 ; 1,250 0 oO 
Trollope,Walmer . 5 ‘ - F 1,240 0 © 
Steele, Dover : : ; 1,225 10) co 
Austen & Lewis, Dover : 1,200 20. 
W. G. Lewis, Dover : , ; ‘ ITO? “oO 
W. BROMLEY, Dover (accepted) z ° 1,095 0 O 
DUNDEE. 
For Building the Victoria Art Gallery, Dundee. 
Accepted Tenders. 
R. Laing, mason ; ; ; £4,045 o 


Mackie & Hows, joiner . : ° : ~~ BASIS 
Lindsay & Scott, glazier : ; ‘ 

W. Mitchell, plumber . ; : ° . 
A. M‘Ritchie, plasterer. ‘ , : o See wen 
Laburn & Sons, slater : ; 2 : : go oO 


Total . »47,6h4 See 
Heating Apparatus, Painter Work, installation of Electric 


| Light, and Furnishings, estimated at £3,000, not included. 


HERE PROVE DPD 


GK 


NO THRUST 


——— LS 


No. 2.—Longitudinal Section. 


ON WALLS. | 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


EY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovet 


H 
24) the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 


Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as inall arched construction, the walls be 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 


ing tied in and strengthened. 


' The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 


the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


ail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER, 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ Homan RopGeErs, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No, 4,0043. ** NamMou, Manchester.” 


3»? » 
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SUPPLEMENT 
EALING. FENTON—continued. 
For Alterations and Additions to Auction-rooms, &c., for Contract No. 2. 
Messrs. J. Griffin & Son. Mr. GEORGE ASHBY LEAN, George Ellis, Hanley . ‘ s : . ” 5o0 oO oO 
Architect, 67 Chancery Lane, W.C. N. Barlow, Stoke-on-Trent . ; - ; 25300 0) O 
Wain Building. Aas s Sb pee ‘ ‘ ‘ ; SLY Cad 
Penny & Co. Saws » ee 7S 0 Co V. Bennett, Burslem.  . . .« «+ «+ 510 0 © 
WW. Loving i H. A. Wetton, Fenton. * : ‘ ‘ . 498 0 O 
. eg : ’ : : : eee T. Godwin, Hanley. : s A : 2 1489-1070 
Paving Forecourt, J. Bowden, Burslem . one ~ 4d1keo! Oo 
Penny & Co. : : 4 Mee ¢ ween? 20.0) O Bradney & Co., Wolv erhampton . ‘ ‘ 24762 61.0 
W. Loving . 4 . ; . rar: 8237,0) 0 THOMAS MINKS, Fenton (accepted) . , n.47'5,1 02-0 
Bradbury Bros., Stoke-on-Trent . : - . 468 0 Oo 
FAST BARNET. J. Grosvenor, Tunstall . ; " 2 PACT EO! 6 
For Painting and Repairing (inside and out) to the Cottage, J. eit Stoke-on-Trent emcee) «454 0" O 
Stables, and Sheds on the Irrigation Farm, East Barnet. W. Collis, Longton. ' P : nae 5 Fy NO, 
Mr. J. J. RUMBLE, Surveyor. For Building Boundary Walls, with Gates and Fencings at 
W. Dudley . ‘ ; : A ‘ : ASS Fenton House, for Mr. WwW. M. Baker. Messrs. R. 
iaieeane . ; ' : ‘ : 5 a3. 0)26 6) | SCRIVENER & Sons, Architects, Hanley, Staffs. Quantities 
J. Dixon ; ; : : ; 5 : an 17> 6 by Architects. 
Figtiarrison’. ~ . ; ; ‘ ; f 5 FAR OO) Contract No. 3. 
A. Roger . : : é : j : . 27 10 0| J. Sambrook, Stoke-on-Trent. : : £748 16 IT 
sl be Pearce a ; : . 24 0 0j| £4x‘Thomas Minks, Fenton . ‘ P 3 725GO: O 
W. FINCH, New Southgate (accepted). . Res20950. 2 J. Bowden, Burslem . : ; : . 716800 © 
| N. Bennett, Burslem . C c : ‘ > fo © 
FENTON. e ir Wetton, eae fe tes fad §-4620,-G% 0 
For Alterations and Additions for Converting the Atheneum, raeiey 0., Wolvel sampton : : Pe soOyon O 
Fenton, into a Banking Premises and School of Art, for Ww. Collis, Longton . . : . 570m Cn O 
Mr, W. M. Baker. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & Sons | N- Barlow, Stoke-on-Trent . . . « 560 0 0 
Architects, Hanley, Staffs. Quantities supplied by the J. Mackay, Stoke-on-Trent. . . *.  . 553 15 © 
echitects. G. EMERY, Stafford (accepted) . : ; » 553, O16 
Contract Nom J. Hancock, Stoke-on-Trent ; : - ue SSO oO 
George Ellis, Hanley . j : , £629 10 0| William Cooke, Burslem. : : . 480 0 O 
Bradbury Bros., Stoke-on- Trent . Se ©3070. 0 | Bradbury Bros., Stoke-on- Trent. 45 2F 408 
Wm. Cooke, Burslem . ; - : ; . 559 © O| For Alterations to Relief Offices, Fenton, io the Camrataie of 
H. A. Wetton, Fenton. , : ‘ i oe. 5008. Os O the Poor, for the Parish of Stoke- upon-Trent. Messrs. 
W. Bennett, Burslem . : : : Bis sO 70, OF R. SCRIVENER & Sons, Architects, Hanley, Staffs. 
N. Barlow, Stoke- on- Trent . ; : : ~ 4550 OG, O} Quantities by Architects. 
Bradney & Co, NN ga ean : : . 540 © ©; Thomas Godwin, Hanley . , : ; £352 I5 0 
W. Collis, Longton : : : 4 520, 0, 0} He& Reinskip, Longton . ; : ; B40" Oo" O 
J. Bowden, Burslem. , : : ; ae ZOn Ox .O | Exors. of R. Bradbury, Stoke. : : 24°290:° 0° 0 
J. Grosvenor, Tunstall - ; : Cm OO y cor LO H. A. Wetton, Fenton. : : 2 : 7279.0) © 
THOMAS MINKS, Fenton (accepted ) , ; 5 COm On O | Hancock, Stoke . : : , . 2704 tA. 
T. Godwin, Hanley : ‘ ‘ : 2 = A99G*;0, 0 | Joseph Breeze, Stoke . : ; i273 OF O 
Sees = Hancock, Stoke-on-Trent : j ‘ ayidozae Oy O THOMAS MINKS, Fenton (ac “cept. d) : ; . 265-0 0 


ea 
macy 
Vescasdt 


Ti BATH 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices : BATT Ee LONDON DEPOTS. 


Chief Offices ’ 
and Quarries ‘OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


London Office, ‘‘ QOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a | Paddington. 
QUARRIES. | position to supply every description of Bath Stone | L. & 8. W. BR. Station, 
BOX GROUND. | from any and all of the quarries previously owned | Nine Elms. 
COMBE DOWN. | by t eae 
STOKE GROUND. : wa 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., | EVERY KIND QF STONE IN STOCK,. 
WINSLEY GROUND. | Randell, Saunders & Co., id. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 
eee TARE. bee! Sumsion. S. R. Noble. | Spec E 
CORSHAM DOWN. saac sumsion | SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. _ Sa DISPATCH. 
LS te NERS Ls src Berttarlaaeicabeaaaieet etal hater Rais scl Tg eh SRE 
FLOORS GUARANTEED. Contracts of any Magnitude 
__Large Stocks Always Kept. Stocks Always Kept. X THE Executed at Short Notice. 


WOO0D-BLOCK 


1A. HL GEELA BY, Manager (late of GEARY & WALKER). 
PARQUETRY, ‘“ DOWELLED,” “TONGUED AND GROOVED,” “SECRET JOINT,” AND OTHER FLOORINGS. 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Matheme*-caily Accurate, by Spevial Machinery. 


aff 33 Every Block double-keyed to the Substructure b 
Geary’s Patent ‘‘Invincible’’ System. 3 penal ina 
Speciality: OAK and DARZ OAK. Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 


BLOCKS IMMJVABLE, 
Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


ais: 22 & 24 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, $.W, west wantiePoo. 
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FENTON — continued. 


HATCHAM. 
For New Mission Hall at Hatcham, for Rev. S. A. Selwyn. 


For Building Public Offices, Assembly-room, and Fire-engine EWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 31 Tooley 
Station, Fenton, for Mr, W.. M. Baker. » Messrs. eee anaes by Mr. W. Farthing, 46 Strand. 
R. ScRiVENER & SONS, Architects, Hanley, Staffs. TUT eon Roberts _ £2,662 0 0 
Quantities by the Architects. ey pee ; , : 2,580 0 O 
Contract,.No, 4. E. Good . ; ° : 2,556 ne 
J. Hancock, Stoke-on-Trent . ; . £0: 940 0 9 J. K. Coleman . ; 2,444 0 0 
Thomas Minks, Fenton : : 6,520 9 O} J & J. Greenwood 2,349 0 O 
N. Barlow, Stoke-on-Trent . : 6,167 0 O| J. & H. Castle . 2,340 0 O 
G. Ellis, Hanley ; : 5,989 0 0 C. Ansell : 2,333 0 0 
J Bowden, Burslem . . . Sor aes 0 S. J. Jerrard 2,329 0 0 
William Cooke, Burslem . 5.954 9 0 Holloway Bros. 2,279 0 9 
N. Bennett, Burslem : 5.950 9 O Almond ‘ 2,275 09 9 
H. A. Wetton, Fenton : : 5,780 0 oO B. Wells - 2,225 0 0 
Bradney & Gos WwW olverhampton 4 5.745 0 O H. L. Holloway 2,190,808 
T. Godwin, Hanley . 5662 0 0 J. Bullers . 2,175 9 0 
J. Grosvenor, Tunstall blgayeO 0 Se eRiehardson| . ‘ «ae 2,165 0 0 
WILLIAM COL L1s, Longton (accepted) 5,396 0 oO A. Thomas . 2,150 0 O 
Bradbury Bros., Stoke-on-Trent . 20 nO 0 BALAAM BROs. (accepted ) “ 2,080 0 O 


For Construction of New Streets, 
Baker. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER 
Surveyors, &c., Hanley, Staffs. 


rake General Engine and Boiler Co., London Ane Oo © 
Contract No 5. § : ’ 

John Mackay, Stoke-on-Trent . MET O38 166.8 7 Bris o7 Dukinfield . “ae . . 
Simmons & Burnham, Longton 15452 15-10 EO ty 2281 OF ‘ : pacha gaa 
Samuel Smith, Basford 1,429) 0 ao}. IanO» cilia bib idaeg . sf ae 

GEORGE EMERY, Stafford (accepted) eetee Goro Fetes & Son, Boston trey 
. Daglish & Co, St. Helens 126 I0 oO 
GLOUCESTER. E. Humphries, Pershore 119 57 0 
For Forming Road (2,240 yards in Jength) at Prinknash Park, T. Piggott & Co, Birmingham . 114 0 0 
near Gloucester. Mr. G. B. WitTTs, Surveyor. R. Hornsby & Sons, Grantham fe ome) 
J. Pickthall & Sons, Cefn HLpoGaniy 626 J. Watt & Co., Birmingham : 108 oO oO 
Freeman, Jones & Freeman, Norton = 2,948')20, 6 Hollwood, Powell & Co., West Bromwich ; 105 0 O 
A. King, ‘Gloucester | 2,888 o oO Shs dal Oswald, Manchester ‘5 A . 162" 0' ‘a 
M. Williams, Chelienhan ; 2,846 0 Oo Ho Te Danks, Netherton . A 100 O O 
G. R. Rackham & Co.. Colchester 2,785 0 of | W. Amold & Co. Barnsleyoaiaae 100 0 O 
L. Tombs, Upton St. Leonards 2,781 18 4| W. Lord, Bury . . 95 9 Oo 
WwW. Smith, Carlisle E 2,458 15 I T. Hill & Sons, Heywood 90 0 O 
G. Law, Kidderminster (accepted ) : 2,175 0,0 | 4, DANKS, Oldbury (accepted ) Satie eS 
| A. Anderton & Sons, Accrington 85 0 Oo 
GUILDFORD. D. Woods & Sons, Cradley. 824'ot 9 
For Alterations to the Paddocks, Guildford, for Mr. John Wood & Co., Brierley Hill . 5 - 7 OT 
Soutter. Mr. W. I. CHamsers, Architect, Woking. J. Kendrick, London . £65 to” "75 oe 
A. A. GALE, Woking (accepted). J. H. Woollams, Walsall F oS SAa Ss ae 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and- Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St. , London, E.C. 
Brus or QuanrIvIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, Reports 
Copied or Lithoer: aphed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Esratss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crentiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s, 6d, & 25s. per ream. 
Spracun’s TABLES, op application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


i92 Fleet St.. London, 
WHOLESALE AND RE 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&e., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


VIARBLE = WORK, 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


steam Sawing, Moulding, 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON- TYNE. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


CONTRACTS. _ 


pe LONDON GUARANTER & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY (Limitcd) issue Bonds as s security on behalf of 
- read or peer for Ay Se performance ot Government, 
inicipal, or other Contracts o every descripti 

rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Spe, London, Ec. ae moderate 


The Bonds of this Compan are acce if 
Government Departments. a4 2G fae 


Fenton, fe Mr. W. M. 


Quantities by Architects. 


Turnaee and|& 


KIDDERMINSTER. ; 
For Supply of Cornish Boiler, 12 feet by 4 feet 9 inches, for the 
Workhouse, Kidderminster. 


& Sons, Architects, 


JENKS & WOOD | Een tiiciercctions “mons, ge 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


POSSPSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSOHSOSOHOOSOOOS 


SIMPLEX JES 


SOSSeOesSD 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, « * * * * * * * 
**x«« x SKYLIGHTS & 
J HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY See ae SUPPLIED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST., 


LONDON, 
S.E 


SER 
S Sa S SEAS S SS 


ae Wee thet AND 
GROVER & Co. (ximite), Engineers, &e. 
ritannia Works, ae ,City Rd., London, N. IMRAY 5 
WRITE FOR PATENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 
* * * * * PARTICULARS (SenT Post Free), * * * * * 


POVOSS COSTS PSI S SPSS SEO SSOVSPSESCOCOSO OOO Hi | NGES A N D BO LTS . 


QUANTITIES, ETC. CHEAPER THAN THAN PRINTING. 


rinogianted oy eum of pot | PAGET’S PATENT SPRING- 
PEN blip 


certain. Plans, &c in. Plans, &¢., beststy 
SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 


Collotype Printer, EXHIBITION, 1885, 

2 4 Always ready for immediate 

y Shakespeare Printing Works, a ae who ie write 

< with a pencil can use this pen. 
BIRMIN GHAM. Will Lithograph Five Copies 

per Minute, and will give 

from 500 to 1,200 Copies from 
A SPH AT, a Be 55 one Stencil, of Circulars, 


Price Lists, Notices of Meet- 
ings, &c. 


Write for details to a 
Stationcer, or to 


A, PAGET & C0, 
LOUGHBORO’, 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 


VOLUME EXXVITII. of THE ARCHITECT, handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 12s. 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEAMINGTON. 

For Supplying and Fixing a new Hot-water Heating Apparatus, 
also Wrought-iron Fittings and Slate Shelves for Strong 
Room, at Lloyds Bank, Leamington. Mr. J. A. CHATWIN, 
F.R.I.B A., Architect, Temple Street, Birmingham. 

HENRY HOPE, Birmingham (accepted). 


LEYTONSTONE. 


KILBIRNIE. 
For Extension of the Camphill Waterworks, Kilbirnie. 
Bee Engineers. 
R. B. STEWART, Barrhead, Glasgow (accepéed ). 


Messrs. 


LONDON, 

For Erection of Four Shops, Nos. 96, 954, 98, 98A, High 
Street, Stoke Newington, for Mr. A. Hart, under the 
Superintendence of Mr. WM. EVE, 10 Union Court, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 


For Alterations and Additions to Baptist Chapel. Mr. JOHN E. Salt “£2 ws O, 6 
SEARS, AR.I.B.A,, Architect, 16 New Bridge Street, E.C.| Hip | . le 2,716 0 0 
Quantities by Mr. Geo. Fleetwood. Wall’ Bros: : ; ; : 2,506 Oo Oo 

New Galleries, &c. Stimpson _. : ; aa ie 
Dove Bros. a. <2". fe : ; ' £1,320 ome) Gould & Brand. eee OS Dl tete © 
Roberts : : : : 1,260 0 Oo ene : ; . ; ; : 3 aad x 
Brown, Kruse oe Co: i : : : 1250, O a cee hie Ke. 33 : : ‘ : : tas aa 
Gregory : ; q : } ; 1,223 0 0 attershi A 5 5 3 5 C . 5495 
; Lawrence & Son : : : _ PACS ay 
Clarke & Bracey : : : : * 1207260! 0 Holliday & G a (to ] Miited o 
Hollingsworth . oo... ne L179 9 © et haan slam wee te ate 499 
ee EN pee ey 158 o o|. Holland 2,479 0 © 
Marsland . ; - é é - Ox 1,130 0 O Sn ane : ‘ 
Catley . - : : Logeno: Oo Daves Aes nage 
Cleansing and Decorating. jaceen & rn 2a 2 5 
4 ackson ) ‘ 
ag ee ee oe . ; Godfrey & Son*. 2,348 0 Oo 
Perens ah | IG 6 reer coo |? HARRIS & WaARDROP, Limehouse (accepted) PBBADE OO 
Roberts. : ’ : r : : F 230 0 0 : Allowance of 6d. aay yard if shoot be provided. 
Clarke & Bracey : : ; ; Ne 2160' © ” ” ” 
Catley : ’ > ° ey 8 206 0 O}| For Building Hanover New Schools, Gilbert Street, W. Mr. 
Brown, Kruse & Co. . : . 205 0 9 W. D. ‘CAROE, M.A, Architect. Quantities by Messrs. 
Hollingsworth e ° 2058 OF 0 Evans & Deacon. 
Higgs , . 5 204-0 O Alternative. 
Cornish & Gaymer . Phy Go Oe 0 8.'/.7,280 408.0 
Other Work. Holland & Hannen WT anONO 76,8820 08 © 
Dove Bros. . : : ( A ; i@E)y oY Colls & Sons 6,642 0 O 6.233, 0+ 0 
Brown, Kruse & Cal ‘ i¥ey | @) © Hill Bros. ‘ 6,099 0 oO mag. Oy 0 
Roberts ; ‘ : 92°. 0. 0 Hughes & Stirling . 6,350 7.010 BOg0n Oo, 2 
Gregory . A . ; Bo) © Shillitoe & Son $5995) 01 70 £007, (0,0 
Marsland . : : Fier. OO Gladding [ests ay ote, BE I 7Aa LOA TY 
Clarke & Bracey ; : : S OBohGr Kirk & Randall 0337.0 ow wae) os Me) 
Hollingsworth . : ; F : é 62 .0— 0 Patman & Fohteringham 5555 0170 5,200 O O 
Higgs : é 2 ‘ . ; é Son Om O TURTLE & APPLETON (ac- 
Catley , : : : : ih OS © cepted )* SEOOn OilOr = Sl iT 5. CadO 
THE 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Asx for‘ SunvEy1ne LIsT.”’ 
W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Is a made in 
ee TRADE MARK all colours 
Damp Walls and 
and is Fae colourless. 
SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 

The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane. Cheapside, E.0. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


{> 


FLOORING, 
MATCHBOARDS, 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels. and Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


ATHERTON & o0,, 
TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


JOHN BOARD &CO., 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Vill bear tensile strain of 1,000 

bs. to the 1} in, by 1} in., and 
guaranterd to pass tests of 
architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 
HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground). 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


DUNBALL, wear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD DUNBALL.” 


DAMP CHURCHES AND DAMP BUILDINGS 


Of every description, arising from DAMP WALLS of POROUS 
BRICK, SCONE, xe., 


SUR eC URED st nexpeiisiv’ & I Durable. 


17 GRACECHURCH 
SEREET a B.C. 


INVALUABLE AS A PRIMER, 


Especially for Plaster, Stone. and Iron or for Distempering and 
Papering, or Preparing Artists’ Boards. 


Sole Makers:—SUTCLIFFE BROTHERS, 
BROOKSIDR WORKS, GODLEY, MANCHESTER. 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITFOTS ANN CONTRACTORS. 


Country Orders promptly executed. 
All Goods supplied direct from DOCKS. 
Telephone No. 1068. 


WAGERS & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on Selendah for Delivery at any Port or 
Railway Station, for all yore co, wi Ae 
elected specially to suit Architects 
BATH STONE Specifications and Builders’ use. 


Address—YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts. 


WOOD - BLOCK FLOORING 


Be (Mr. Wuirn’s SYSTEM), 
“For Churches, Schools 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
@ Woop - BLocK FLOORING AX 
STEAM JOINERY WORKS, 
"Clapham Junction, 5.W’ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LON DON—continued. LONDON —continued. 


i i s i i haft, &c, at 

i - Head ters and Drill Hall in| For the Erection of a Manufactory, Chimney Shaft, ; 
a Perce EC, yi the 2nd London Rifles the Grove, Southwark, E.C., for Mr. John D. Fry. Mr. J. 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Cantlon commanding). Mr. ALFRED DouGLass MATTHEWS, F.R.I.B.A., Arcnitect, 11 Dowgate 


Adams, Kingsland : E : : ; 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich. , ; 435 
MOWLEM & Co., Westminster (accepted) . |. 425 


J. Hopkins, Architect, 27 Mortimer Street, W. Quantities Hil iC. a eg 
supplied. materials. 
Wagstaff & Son. . «s+ +, 663,037 9 Ol) “Dove Bros. . . = «ae IG135 0 0 er 
AV Lascellés & Co. =. “eae 5 cakuaik See O Roberts ; ; -GTRSNIO, 7525 0 0 21 Se 
Stubbs, : 2 ; ; : j = 35450 Oa 0 Chappel 3 : é 4 0,537), cOh.0 I00 O O 
Rhodes . , ; : ; : : Pe Acie omer ke) Collsc \4. : ; : . 10,466 0 Oo 66 0 0 
Ashwell . s 5 : : : i 2 B97 Oppo esO Rider . , : : 29110,268 01 0 5OtE 2 
Mattock Bros. . : j : ‘ ; -| 2.360 60, 0 Nightingale . : ‘ SIO. O20), 10 aa 100 O O 
Scrivener & Co. ‘ 5 ; ; : ano 4 be OnsO Grover & Son : ‘ eOSSo + 0 LO 200 0 O 
Brickell. ~ 4 : : : ; 2, 13,205 2°0,.0 Kilby & Gayford . ; SO T2. 10 se Ico 0 O 

Chappell . ; : : ; . ; 53,200 ORO Ashby & Horner . ; 44 7X0, 540.0" fo = 
G. H. & A. Bywaters 5 : : : 7132001 0,.0 Lawrence & Sons 4 0,537 COR WO 1250; 6 
W. Downs : : : : : ; am Beto Op SHEPHERD (accepled) . ee, 203; OBO 300 0 O 
PATMAN & FOYVHERINGHAM (accepted) . ; ee Ose On O Brass (withdraw) : =.) 5,052. 0 WO #5140) 9 
. * Cs 
For Road Improvement Works between St. Mildred’s and Iron Girders, Joists, Columns, Roofs, &e. 1 
Newstead Roads, Lee. Miisuaw. Co. | Se 5 3 ; - £2,772 14 0 
Turner & Sons, Bilston , ‘ : : . £647 10 0 Lindsay & Co. (includiag fireproof floors, &c.) 2,666 0 oO 
W. & J. Woodham, Lewisham . ; ; KAS vO Measures Bros. & Co. ‘ - : , : 21558 “4 Z 
Walton & Co, Kilburn 4 F ; : Y G29)0F 0 Homan & Rodgers . . ; ; : * ae 
498 0 0 R, MORELAND & SON (accepted) . : - 1,949 0 0 
ome) 
oO 


For Sinking a Deep Well at the Pumping Station, Alma Road, 
Ponder’s End, for the Enfield Local Board. Mr. W. 
KETIERINGHAM, Surveyor. 


For Alterations to Vestry Offices, Islington. W. Brown, Tottenham . ‘ : 7 - £3,450 0 0 

W. Dudley ne ee, aoe dime aay) & Co, Westminster . . . . 2400 0 0 
d Pinfield Gao Ot re iriiny & Sons, re (alee (accepted) 2,300 0 0 
Lown & Son. : ; : : 4 : 634 0 O 
H. Baylis . ’ : : : : . - 602 0 0o| For Rebuilding Nos. 159 and 161 Fulham Road, §.W., for Mr. 
Dearing & Son. ; : ; : ; ‘ 585 0 oO William Jones. Messrs. POOLEY & FOLLETT, Architects, 
J. W. Dixon. * ‘ : ‘ ; : Si er © 26 Charing Cross, S.W. Quantities supplied. 
G..Foxley. =... , (ER 0) | p40 wee uN al Chelsen eS. £4397, 27 9 
W. Shurmur 2... | Dee) | $40.0 0 |) We years, Chelsea . mun 3,169 9 O 
Scrivener & Co. : ; : : 4 - 516. 0) 0 E. Lawrence & Sons, City Road : . 3,082 0 oO 
W. Downs ‘ ‘ ; : : : : 515 0 oO H. Bailey, Holloway : ; ‘ : - ” 3,054. 0 © 
R. Edwards, jun. ~ . : : : : : 5105050 Stimpson & Co., Brompton : : . 2,883 0 oO 
Larke & Son . ; ¢ i i as 4 dite OL OO Patman & Fotheringham . . : : . 2,02 Somes 
W. L. Kellaway . ' , : , ; 490 12 o J. T. Chappell, Pimlico . : : F . 2709 oa 
G. Stephenson . ‘ : ; : c : 463 0 oO SIMMONDS BRos., Chelsea* . : : - 2,493 0 0 
T. LYE (accepted) . : : ‘ : ; 459 eee * Accepted subject to reductions. 


: AT THE GRAND THEATRE, 


The destruction of this fine Building might have baen PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
*“ PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). . 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appfarance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Btairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of 

descriptions Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates ayers of the wood. | It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. | All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 


ae aS po 


It lasts as long aa the wood itself It will kee F aigia ; Sigs os - F a 
a : p any length of time. liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva 
It revents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers, aaly tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 
{does not crack, peel, or rub off. If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose, 


Any one can anply it. 
One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as forits FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


dren e r tert . . i 
#rom Messrs. MAXWELL & TU KE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, From S. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road, 
Manchester: Decemt 92 1887 All Saints, Manchester ; November 22, 1857. 
E erer. ecemoer 2”, : Dear Strs —In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
TRAE Sms. We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | Mapgherer Jubilee Behlbtia, which clones on he fofh of ei monthy have pleasure eating 
for the Royat Jubilee Exhibition. and w} 5 gaa 3 satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
1, and with very satisfactory results. ordirary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
Your tru] y, MAXWELL & TUKE pore Fos 10s eg by fe. Sentias rains of this eos, he ere oe 
J J : re grip as n applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine m > 
To Messrs. Griffiths ros. & Ca < r 1 We consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in an climate.— Yours truly, 
. is Bros. & Co » Dashwood House, London, E.C. To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., Londen. . 8. C. LOWE & SON, 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. ‘ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONGFLEET. OXFORD. 

For Rebuilding Sweet Home Inn at Longfleet, for Messrs. | For Additions to Roof of large Transept, with Returns to North 
Hall & Woodhouse, Ansty Brewery, Dorchester. Mr. and South in Eastern Avenue, including Shops, for the 
H. F. J. BARNES, Architect, Poole. Oxford Meat Company. Mr. E. G. Bruton, F.SA, 

House. Stable. Architect, Oxford. Quan ippl 
W. Wheeler, Longfleet - £870 Hy eo 5200""0’ 0 Kingerlee, Oxford ; anti Seas! ee ind addi 01.0 
W. Gray, Poole . : . 725.0 0 139 © O Castle & Martin, Oxford . ; 5, a ~ Byerey ey © 
G. Pearcy, Longfleet . =.  . 645 0 0 1507, 05 OU Wilkins & Son, Oxford © | aeeeeEE ee 278, 07. O 
J. T. Tilsed, Longfleet . . 613 0 0 176 3 6| HH. Walker, Oxford. ee 275 GO 
W. Williams, Longfleet . - 608 19 6 130 IO O Colston & Plumr’ dge Oxford. : hs 247, O, O 
E. F. Allen, Heatherland . «n§ 862070 T40).0% © Hutchins, Oxford. : ; , : y ida O 
D. HitcHING ,Parkstone (accepted) 583 12 6 15 2.6 Cc CurTISs, Oxford (accepted ) : é : 220) 10; O 
G. Monk, Newtown : . « 390 0 0 II0 10 oO 
PAR. 
MANSFIELD. For Extension of Torfrey, t i r. Wm. 

For Building Dwelling-house and Shop, Union Street, and |” near Par, Cornwall,’ Me, W. Nuwny SPOONER, Archivece 
Four Cottages, Pleasley Hill, Mansfield. Mr. R. FRANK Plymouth: , : ; 
VALLANCE, Architect, Mansfeld. Quantities not supplied. Jeffrey, Polruan. , , 4 ; é mEZSIOu7? Ss 

House ana Shop, Union Street, CS ey J. Julian, Truro , : ; 5 : : 2.730 F2aes 

J. Greenwood, Mansfield : 757520 0 T. H. Harley, Plymouth . ; . ; +°2,409, 12.5 

ey Mansfeld held. oc RNAi. 476 5 9O| J. Reed, Plymouth . a wd She Ae eae § Oa 
allance, Mansfie : : : n404" OO N. , ; ‘ . 2.224 12 

H. Alsop, Mansfield. : : , : e307 0 PENTER, aed (accepted) audio; 

R. Newton, Mansfield . : : ; i EGON 3" O PETERBOROUGH. 

J. Wignell, Newark. F ; f 4 . 385 o o| For Supply of Cast-iron Socket Water-Pipes (1,352 Yards of 

S. Dudson, Mansfield . ; : ’ 268810) © 4-inch and 542 Yards of 6-inch), with Bends, Branches, 

E. Cuppy, Mansfield (accepled). - 366 0 0 &c. Mr..J. C. Git, Engineer, Market Place, Peter- 

four Cottages, ae Hil borough. 

Bi: Greenwood, Mansfield , : 695 OU Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield . ~*. 4,206 TORO 

J. W. Redw ood, Sutton-in- tAchGela x 3 itEg2E“0! oO Cochrane, Grove & Co., Middlesbrough 5 PRB IMG) Tere 

R. Newton, Miancheld.. 2 5 , pan gO7NOG! o J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich 3 : 2S 2Ni1 Ones 

S. DUDSON, Mansfield Coe 565 14 8|. Staveley Coal& Iron Co., Staveley’. . . 243° 6 10 

Butterley Ironworks, Alfreton. : - Cu 24 oe are 

ees NEW MARKET. A. Williams & Co., Southwark ; ; 24InIO. 4 

For Building Villa Residence, Newmarket, for Mr. A. J. Clay Cross Co. . j 1G 340 186 & 
D’Albani. Mr. WM. C. MANNING and Mr. A. S. Man- C. E. Firmstone & Bros. Stourbridge 239 15 10 
NING, B.A, Architects, Newmarket. Pheenix Foundry-Co y Derby 239 8 9 

G. Slater, Cambridge ‘ , ‘ : * £2,045 OnO # 

W. Saint, Cambridge 3 ; . ; 1,945 90 0 POOLE. 

F. Thoday & Son, Cambridge . : 3 . 1,837. 0 o| For Laying Out Three Acres of Land, Parkstone, as a Public 
H. J. Linzell, Newmarket : ; : 5 Wyle) ey) Recreation Ground, Mr. J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, 
Cowell & Son, Soham : : : ee AOGO SOO King Street, Poole. 

Saint & Sons, St. Ives, Hunts . ; ; me OOS OG J. Barnes, Poole . : : : j ‘ »HigcOc Tad & 
W. Wade, St. Neots, Hunts. : : 00D uO O hs Ge Rigler, Poole. ;. : : Sti2s 5) 0i.e 
G. Hook, Soham : : ete Gath O C. T. BUDDEN, Newton (accepted) : 3 S243 19400 
H. Plummer, Rattlesden, Suffolk. : HOLA ET CMS) Surveyor’s estimate. ‘ : GO Ener Oi O 


FURNISH THROUGHOU T° See 


DETZMANN AND 


71, 73, 75, 77, Gan 
ce eee ba ae ROAD 


(Near TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD). 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, | us 
BEDDING, DRAPERY, DOUBLE ete 
FURNISHING JIRONMONGERY, or Five o'clock Tea Table. 
CHINA, GLASS, &e. “ryan im 


VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY, SMOKING. Orders per Post receive Prompt and Careful Attention. Heigh*, 30 in. 
OR DINING-ROOM CHAIR. ao) ‘ i 
Stuffed all Hair ee ad a a! inibeus Leather. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THER BEST FURNISHIN G Walnut or Ebonized, £1 15s, 
3 3s. GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. Ebonizd or Gold, £2 2s. 


a JAMES CARTLAND & SON, 
— Cabinet, Builders’ & Furnishing SESS ES 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The Extent, Variety, and Finish of Articles Manufactured at 
this Establishment cannot be excelled. 

THE REGISTERED DESIGNS AND PATENTED 
ARTICLES ARE NUMEROUS AND VALUABLE. 
All Goods for Export are CAREFULLY PACKED IN CARTOON BOXKS, and dis- 
tinctly labelled with Orange-coloured Labels, bearing the Trade Mark as at side. 


The attention of Arcbitects and Builders is specially drawn to the merits of PRESTON’S PATENT SCREW ADJUSTMENT for 
Opening, Closing, and Fastening Windows of Churches, Board Schools, Warehouses, and Manufactories, as its extreme simplicity cannot 


fail to commend it. Tae 
An endless Cord passing over a grooved Pulley, and worked by hand, canses the Box to travel on Screw, carrying the Sash with it 
to the required distance, and remaining securely locked at any angle. The action is perfectly easy and a child can adjust it. 


DRAWINGS MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS: 
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MARGATE. 


For Ornamental Cast-iron Railing for Sea Wall, Margate. 
G. Smith & Co., Sun Foundry, Alloa. 


SAFFRON WALDEN. ; 
For Enlarging and Improving Two existing Tanks, Lowering 
Outfall Sewer, Constructing Filter Chambers, &c., at 


Sewage Works, Saffron Walden. 
H. Champness, Bishop Stortford ., 
W. J. Botterill, Cannon Street, E.C. 
G. Bell, Tottenham . . ; 
Roe & Co., Southampton 0 
D. Day, Saffron Walden (accepted). 

Too late. 
G. R. Rackham & Co., Colchester . 
W. Wood & Co., Ilford, Essex 
S. E. Frane, Birmingham 


SHELTON. 


For Mrs. L. E. Johnson’s Houses, Havelock Place, Shelton. 
Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 


SUPPLEMENT 
WOKING. 
For New Cottage, Woking, for Mr. F. Matyear. Mr. W. I. 
CHAMBERS, Architect, Woking. 
James Whitburn, Woking . ‘ : . £,325.,0 0 
J. Harris & Son, Woking : : « 1207 FOO 
George Shears, Woking , . 290: 0 0 
Jas. Wilson, Woking . : . . ~283)OF.0 
A. A. Gale, Woking . ri ; . «  275F 2) 0 
et ne £1,250, 0. 0 H.Ingram, Woking . .  , , « 247 PO} 0 
- 945 0 0 W. J. Butt, Woking (accepted) . 235 WF oO 
4 849 0 0 For New Road, Cross Lanes. Mr. W. I. CHAMBERS, Architect. 
: z i eSB 241050 A. A. Gale, Woking ‘ .£450 0 oO 
: ; Pp cee A. H. Gale, Woking : 425 00 
Jessie Williams, Woking f 420. JOO 
: : 874 O00 J. A. Trueman, Hackney . wa ities : 415 0.0 
vets ers + J. WHITBURN, Woking Village (accepted) . 395 0 O 


WORCESTER. 


For a Temporary Chapel Building, at the Blind College, 


Worcester. Mess 


rs. LINGEN BARKER & CROSS, Architects, 


Weston-super- Mare. 


J. & W. Bradbury, Stoke-on-Trent . : . £1,400 0 0 EDWARDS, Leominster (accepied ) ‘ : w259 OF-0 
George Harris, Stoke-on-Trent : . OOO SOG Pe. YEOVIL. cia 
Joseph Breeze, Stoke-on-Trent . ° » 792 0 o, For Building Factory at Yeovil, for Messrs. William Ray- 
Sale, Chesterton : : ; 2 4720'" O16 mond & Sons. Mr. J. N. JOHNSTON, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
J. Boston, Stoke-on-Trent = ° ‘ et * 1680 10 6 tect, Quex Lodge, London, N.W. Quantities by Mr. 
ARTHUR HALL, Hanley (accepted) . p <menO39'mO 10 C. W. Brooks, 63 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Cox, Yeovil : : e ‘ : ; . 4,3;702 Ome 
WALSALL. Hatherley . ° 4 ‘ : /03;7CO DOR To 
For Construction of Open Air Swimming Bath at Reed’s Forse, Bristol.» 4) No si gee 
Wood, for the Walsall Town Council. Howell & Sons, Bristol . . : ‘ .-.03;§8070 O10 
HUGHES & SON (accepted) . . . e s £75 Mos 10 Bull, Southampton sna ; 2 <3,497203.0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol . ‘ » 3,300° 02% 
WOODFORD. Wibley, Bath ‘ oe oo = 0, Sygzouromms 
For Road Improvement Works, Woodford. Mr. J. D. HOopER, Davis & Fox, Dorchester . : e : -. 3,252 "toe 
Surveyor. Kitch, Bridgwater oh ge! 0 a 
W.J. Wood . . ‘ : ° . £4,231..01 0 Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton . 2,939 0 oO 
T. Adams . : ° ° : 2: 3,527) COMO POLLARD, Bridgwater (accepied ) 2,749 CO 
“sable 3 ; A ; ; ° “sito One THE PATENT GUM AND RUBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
= ated Se area, ¥ : : oe aah de ead | ducing their superior ‘‘ Adamanta’? Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
French, Baek hur! ; FE y K fd + 3,160 0 o which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
eeu rnc,,  ottenhaiy : i 4 ; - 3,061 0 © tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
Rackham & Co., Tottenham. : : » 2,989 © 0O| tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
Bell, Tottenham é : : : : * 2,794 © © | be sent on application, and a trial is solicited. Address, 18 Billiter 
J. JACKsoN, Enfield (accepted). . . - 2,577 © O| Street, London. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &. 


DRAIN AND CHIMNEY CLEANSING MACHINES. 
DAVIDSON & HART’S 
PATENT 


PUSH-IN-SOCKET MACHINES 


These can be turned either right or left, pushed in or pulled 
out, without disconnecting themselves, as happens with the old 


screw joint. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


q HART, 1 SETTLES ST,, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E. 
et OE Ce 


To Contractors Builders and Other | Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with aboye special joint to con- 
9 9 s. 


TEMPORARY LIGHTING by ELECTRICITY 
for NIGHT SHIFTS, 


The Anglo-American Brush Electric 
Light Corporation, Lim., 


ARE PREPARED TO LET OUT ON HIRE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, 


CONSISTING OF 
Dynamos, Arc Lamps, and Conductors, 
ON MODERATE TERMS, 
Dependent upon number of Lights re 
period of hire. 


FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO SECRETARY, 


112 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, 


quired and} ANCASTER STONE, 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


of 17tin. by3 in. by 
i 


Out 
At Ils. 10d. per 100, de 


3 in. best Yellow Deal, planed all round. 
vered to van at our wharf. Much lower 
price delivered ex ‘‘ ship”’ within one month Sample of 

10 blocks sent on receipt of 1s. 7d. in stamps. 


ceal nails, at following very iow prices :—14x43 Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x4} ditto, 48s.;13x4 Pitch Pine ,26s.6d.; 
1X4 ditto, 22s. 9d. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea. 8. W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King’s Read, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :_65 Poland Street. Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,158. 
Large stock of Dry Mahogany, Wai 


ings, Deals, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


peek Birch, Doors, Mould- 
Cc. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


The MY Men: 
[Lesa Tweed mouths Stables 
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BAR BALLARD, 
‘A51 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


in One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 

from TRACINGS. 
eJ. 


R. GOT Z, 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


PRICES REDUCED 


SOLID FANCY FLOORS & BORDERS 


ee ages 
——s 
ETO 


"Patent FLOORING 
MATCH BOARDING 


POO (ON THIS SYSTEM? 

SASS aT 

ORDINARY 
PRICES 


TELEPHONE 
7-952 


» 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


“PUTNEY scum ex 


HARF, PADDINGTON , LONDON. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ALTERATIONS have been made in the Local Board Offices, 
Haverhill, Suffolk, embracing the ventilation, which is carried 
out on the Boyle system, the latest improved self-acting air- 
pump ventilator being employed for the extraction of the 
vitiated air, the fresh air supply being admitted through Boyle’s 
improved air inlet brackets. 


MEssrs. SHANKS & Co., brass and iron founders and 
Sanitary engineers, Barrhead, Glasgow, will exhibit a large 
variety of their sanitary specialities at the Glasgow International 
Exhibition. Their stand will comprise five sections. Section 
No. 1 will be fitted up as an elaborate bath-room, with all the 
firm’s latest improvements, and with fittings of carved walnut, 
spray, shower, plunge, and douche baths. A lavatory and sitz 
bath will be fitted with water laid on. Section No. 2 will be a 
bath-room fitted with plunge, spray, and shower baths, sitz bath, 
lavatory, &c. Section 3 will have another suite of bath-room 
furniture, and in addition some special combined baths and 
fittings, also a cheap plunge bath and fittings. The latter is 
called the “ Times,” and is so made as to dispense with all 
wood enclosures. Section 4 will be entirely devoted to patent 
water-closets and supply cisterns, with one or two specimens 
of lavatories. The last section, No. 5, is to have as its 
speciality a complete display of the firm’s patent automatic 
trough closets. 


MR. ROBERT CRANE, maker of ventilating warming coils, 
has removed his offices and works to 6 Binfield Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


MEssRs. JONES & WILLIS, of Birmingham and London, 
have this Easter completed, for Tamworth parish church, a 
richly embroidered white silk altar frontal, with red silk super 
frontal for Easter use. It is divided into three panels by 
orphreys of bold design, embroidered in colours, and ter- 
minating at each end with stars shaded in gold. In the 
centre panel is a floriated Greek cross, worked in shades of 
orange and golden green, and having the sacred monogram 
in gold, on a red ground in centre. The side flowers are con- 


ventional lilies in shades of light blue and golden green, the 
super frontal being embroidered with pomegranates alternating 
with pointed stars in gold. 
shades of the prevailing colours of the embroidery, the whole 
The same firm has 


effect being very handsome and artistic. 


The fringes are woven in soft , 
restriction limiting the number of persons to be admitted to the 


also been favoured this Easter with orders for embroidered 
frontals of a less elaborate design for Hinckley Church, 
Leicester; Brampton Brian Church, Hereford; Kington 
Church, Hereford; Peterchurch, Hereford; Christ Church, 
Leeds; and Bamber Bridge, Preston. 

THE annual meeting of the Glasgow Master Wrights’ 
Association was held last week, Mr. John Findlay in the chair. 
The reports were considered and adopted.- There had been a 
large accession to the membership during the year. Progress 
was reported in regard to the preparation, by a joint committee 
of architects, measurers, and master wrights, of rules for 
measuring wrigntwork, and the services of the past presidents 
—Messrs. Alexander, Eadie, and Thomas Lamb—in connection 
with this matter were specially acknowledged. Thereafter, 
directors and office-bearers were elected—Mr. John Findlay 
being president; Messrs. Matthew Henderson and James 
Maben, vice-presidents; and Mr. James L. Selkirk, C.A,, 
82 West Regent Street, secretary and treasurer. 

INFORMATION has been received from St. John, N.B, that 
another timber raft is now being constructed exceeding in size 
that which some time ago came to grief. The raft is being 
made by the same owner as the last, viz., Mr. James D. Leary, 
and it is termed a “timber ship.” Itis to be 650 feet in length, 
or about 100 feet longer than the previous one, is to be sharp at 
the bow like a sailing vessel, and is to have six masts. Unlike 
the last raft, the present one will not be towed. It is to sail 
like a ship, and will be well manned. The logs are being 
chained together, under the direction of Mr. W. R. Robertson, 
who superintended the building of the late raft. The logs will 
be by far the largest ever shipped from Nova Scotia. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


Iv is announced, by telegram, that new regulations for the 
theatres in Madrid have just been promulgated. The use of 
gas in the buildings is prohibited, and the adoption of electric 
light made compulsory, a period of six months being allowed 
to effect the necessary arrangements. 

AT a special sitting of the Glasgow Justice of Peace Court 
last week, an application was made by Mr. Augustus Harris, 
lessee of the Glasgow Grand Theatre, for the rescinding of the 


gallery of the theatre, in respect that an additional stair had 


——$<=$———_ $$ © 


HOBBS, HART & CO. 


76 CHEREAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 18, 1876. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


WILLIAM WHITELEY, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 


Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. 

GENTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 
the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 

The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 
proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
intense destructive force. 

You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 
walls in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITEL&EY. 
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now been erected from the gallery. The gallery at present 
gives accommodation to 880 persons, but, as restricted, only 
600 were allowed to be accommodated. A communication 
having been read from Mr. White, assistant master of works, 
that the accommodation in all parts of the theatre was now 
satisfactory, the Court agreed to rescind the restriction. 


HIGHGATE ARCHWAY. 


THE Hornsey Local Board having at length obtained the 
assent of all the parties concerned to their conditions for the 
extension of the London Street tramways to the Highgate 
Woods, the demolition of Highgate Archway is shortly to be 
proceeded with. The archway, which was erected in 1813, has 
a remarkable history. For many years suicides from the 
northern parapet were of frequent occurrence, and two years 
ago the number increased to such an extent that strong 
pressure was brought to bear upon the local authorities to put 
up some form of protection, and 800/. was spent in fitting up an 
unclimbable railing. Now the whole structure is to disappear, 
but in its place is to be erected a handsome bridge of brick and 
stone from plans by Mr. De Courcy Meade, the surveyor to the 
Hornsey Local Board. The chief feature of the new arch is 
that it will give a road underneath 50 feet wide instead of 
16 feet as at present. The estimated cost is 9,000/., of which 
the tramway company will contribute 3,000/7, and the Islington 
Vestry (who own one-third of the arch) 2,400/., the balance 
being paid by Hornsey. 


THE EQUITABLE TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED. 


THE United Telephone Company having commenced proceed- 
ings for infringement, which they are advertising in the public 
press, against the Equitable Telephone Association, and having 
obtained against the latter Association an interim injunction, 
which they are also advertising, pending the trial of the action, 
which trial cannot come on for some months, the Equitable 
Telephone Association think it right to justify the conduct 
of their past business, and have issued the following state- 
RUG Tee 

The Association was incorporated as long ago as Dec. 15, 


1886, and although advised by eminent counsel that the 
instruments intended to be used by the Association were not 
infringements of the patents held by the United Telephone 
Company, yet the directors of the Association thought it right, 
having been informed of the pretensions of the United Tele- 
phone Company to a monopoly of the telephone business of the 
country, before commencing to supply instruments, to challenge 
the United Company to attack such instruments, with the hope 
and intention that the challenge would be accepted, and the 
litigation which was then considered inevitable terminated 
before the Association commenced to supply telephones to 
the public. 

With this view the following letter was addressed by the 
solicitors of the Association in February 1887 to the United 
Company, giving express notice of the intention to manufacture 
and sell telephonic apparatus under Mr. Swinton’s patent, and 
challenging the United Company to attack, if they dared do so, 
the instruments proposed to be manufactured and sold :— 


40 and 42 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. = 
February 25, 1887. 

DEAR Sr1r,—We are instructed by the Equitable Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Limited, to inform you that the Association is about to manu- 
facture and sell telephonic apparatus, the transmitter of which is 
constructed under the various patents of Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, 
whose patent rights the Company has purchased. In order to give you 
an opportunity of inspecting the instruments, a set has been fitted up 
at these offices, and we are prepared to arrange an appointment to pro- 
duce them for the inspection of yourself and your Company’s elec- 
tricians. We should add that the Company is advised by eminent 
counsel that the instruments are in no way infringements of the 
patents held by your Company, but knowing the extent of the claims 
made by your Company, ill-founded claims we believe, to altogether 
prevent the use of any electric transmitters in which carbon is used, 
the board of directors of our Company think it right to give your 
Company distinct notice of the intentions of the Association with the 
view to challenging your Company to contest the right of our Company 
to manufacture, use, and sell the instruments in question, should your 
Company after inspection think fit so to do, a contest which our 
directors will enter into with the full assurance they will succeed in 
maintaining the instruments it is the object of the Association to deal 
with.—Yours faithfully, Davipson & Morriss. 


To this challenge the United Company did not respond, and 
until the 9th of the month of March, when a writ was 
issued without any previous warning or notice by the United 
| Company against the Association, no objection was made by 
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Cistern in the Market. 


SUFFOLK ST., SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E. 


City Office and Show-rooms: 53 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. (opposite Mansion Hovse Station). 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
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the United Company to the business the Association was trans- THE EVPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 


acting. This writ was followed by .a motion for injunction yee } : 
ahi whe heard on Friday, March 16, when an interim in- | THE aD DiOyETR Liability Pity. whieh pane Salyer 
junction was granted, restraining the Association in the usual et uced is not an ned Be si f - The eet - 
terms from dealing with telephonic instruments, the United nee eAsure pee ae z a A ed eine bes ve 
Company giving the usual undertaking to be answerable in | COmtracting oneseit out of the sic vee . 
damages caused to the Association Matthews’s scheme, but only where a satisfactory system of 
Owing to the short time at their disposal, the Association | SUFA@Nce IS accepted in lieu of it. } 
Insurance against Injury. 


was practically precluded from producing any scientific evi- ag nie 
dence on the hearing of the above motion, and their defence The provision is that every contract whereby a workman 


therefore rested solely on the question of there having been | surrenders the benefits of the Act is to be void unless it is 
undue delay on the part of the United Company. entered into in consideration of a special undertaking by the 

The Association have every intention of contesting the | employer. This undertaking is to be—to make, as long as the 
action to the utmost of their ability, and they will press the | employment continues, an adequate contribution towards an 
case on as far as lies in their power, with a view to as early a | insurance of the workman against every accident occurring in 
trial as practicable. They believe that they have a complete | the course of his employment, and to make good any sum 
defence, and they have every confidence that they will be able | which becomes payable in respect of the insurance and is not 


to uphold the complete freedom of their instruments. paid. ‘ 
The insurance is to be to such amount and on such con- 


ditions as will—having regard to the fhiede See oe the a 
demnity given, and also to the proportion borne by the number 
THE LIVERPOOL JUBILEE EXHIBITION BUILDING. of meson for which the emnldeal is liable to pay compen- 
THE financial results of the Liverpool Exhibition were not | sation to the number of accidents which are the subject of 
entirely satisfactory to the guarantors, but the failure was not | insurance—insure to the workmen a benefit equivalent to the 
owing to any defect in the buildings, which were well adapted | compensation recoverable under the Act. Should any quéstion 
for the purpose. On the 17th inst. the sale by auction of the | arise as to this requirement being sufficiently complied with, 
buildings and furniture will be commenced by Messrs. Wheatley | evidence that a similar undertaking has been accepted as 
Kirk, Price & Goulty, of Queen Victoria Street and Manchester. | sufficient by persons employed under similar circumstances or 
That they have a large experience in disposing of property of | in the same class of employment is to be admissible as evidence 
the kind is evident from the catalogue, which has the technical | of the sufficiency. It is left to the Home Secretary to decide 
finish of a surveyor’s bill of quantities. This document contains | as to this sufficiency when application is made to him by a 
a hundred pages, and contains illustrations and sketches which | workman in a mine or a factory or a workshop, or by his em- 
increase its clearness. A general description and detailed | ployer. In other cases the application is to be made to the 
quantities are given of the most important lots. Care is also | Board of Trade. And the decision is to apply, not only to the 
taken to prescribe the order of the removal of lots in cases | contract in question, but, without further proof, to contracts in 
where injury would arise if every buyer was allowed to do as he | similar terms with other workmen engaged under the same 
liked with his own property. Building contractors would do | employer or his successor in business, and in a similar employ- 
well to secure copies of the catalogue, which will show the | ment under similar circumstances. The compensation payable 
value of what isto besold. In addition to the buildings, the , in respect of insurance may be either a capital sum or an annual 
catalogue includes about 2,000 chairs, 200 garden-seats, | or other periodical payment to the person injured or his repre- 
glazed exhibit show-cases, cocoanut matting, valuable drapery, | sen-atives. 
paintings, fire-extinguishing appliances, the ‘‘ Liverpool trophy,” In any case where compensation is awarded against an 
band-stand, lead and other piping, shafting, linoleum, office employer, there is to be deducted from it so much of any money 
furniture and fittings, flag-poles, timber boundary hoarding, &c. | paid in respect of the injury under an insurance as is attri- 


The band-stand cost 5o0o/. | butable to the employer’s contribution. 
BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 
High Street, Sutton, Surrey, 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C., 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMIOKE- CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to suit all kinds of Boilers, 
At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the eeonomising of fuel and 
the consuming of snoke, to ths entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 
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The “LONDON” The “IMPERIAL” The “ INTERCEP- The “IMPERIAL” TRAPPED RAIN- Z 
CLOSET, 7s. 6d. CLOSET, 15s. 6d. TOR” SELF- EXHAUST VENTILATORS WATER HEAD, AWAY CLOSET, The “ COMBINATION 
Tank andFallPipe, 3-gal. Cast-Iron Tank CLEANSING TRAP. for Roofs and Soil Pipes. and 10s. and 12s. 6d. lds. and 20s. CLOSET, 15s. and 20s, 
lis. and Fall Pipe, 25s. 6d. White Glaze from 7s.6@. Chimney Cowls, from 12s. 6d. 


NOTE.—AIl Closets are fitted with the ‘‘ Weaver” Flush Fen, with Waterfall Ac‘ion. (The “ Weaver Flush Fan” being adaptable to ALI, KINDS of Closets, Licenses may be granted to 
Manufacturers. ) The Flush Tanks ure noiseless. There is greater flushing and cleansing power than in any other closet. Trappage up to 3in. With a supply of the Todate Sanitary Salt to the: 
Gane three nade are odourless. Lead Closet Tras or boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 10s.6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks tor quick filling under low pressures. j4in., 28. 6d. ; jin., 38. 6d., and 

Phe ‘The’ Interceptors and all other Traps are absolutely self-cleansing, and dispense with grease collectors. Illustrated List, also ‘‘ Instruction in Sanitary Corstruction’’ (Domestiz 
Section, abbreviated), and “* Memorandum on House sanitation rnd the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereon,” by K. Weaver, C.E., F.C.S., Sanitary Surveyor, free by post. 


The Domestic Engineering and Sanitary Appliances Company, 24 High Holborn, London, W C. 
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The Maximum Amount of Compensation, Where the ship and the tackle, &c., were, on the ship’s last pro- 
-“" Hitherto the amount recoverable under the Act as compen- | ceeding to sea from a United Kingdom port, in accordance with 
sation for an injury has been limited to the estimated earnings | the Board of Trade’s regulations with respect to that class of ship, 
during the three preceding years of a person in the same grade and the regulations have been annexed to the agreement with 
in the like employment within the district. In future, it is | the ship’s crew, it is to be considered that there was no defect. 
proposed, the maximum limit is to be either this or 150/., | Overriding all this comes the provision that the Act is not to 
whichever is the larger sum. Where a workman has died and _prejudicially affect any right or remedy to which a seaman has 
compensation is awarded, the amount may be directed by the hitherto been entitled. But it is now provided that all compen- 
judge to be divided between the wife, husband, parent, or child | sation actions under the common law by any workman against 


in“such shares as he or, if the action is tried by a jury, as they | employers must be brought in the same way as under the Act. 
may determine. 


Definition of a“ Workman,” ‘ Ket Notices of Injury. fA ‘ 

The “workmen” who are to have the advantages of the | . The period within which notice of an injury must be given 
Act are much the same as before. The changes are that a | !S extended from six weeks to three months. _And the form in 
clerk or an agent is expressly excluded from the definition, but | Which the regulation as to the want or insufficiency of the notice 
a seaman is now included in certain cases ; as also is “every | NOW appears is that it is not to be a bar to an action if the 
person employed in or about a public conveyance by land, or in Court thinks that there was some reasonable excuse for it and 
or about a vessel engaged in inland navigation, as if he were a | that no prejudice to the defence has been caused. Accordingly, 
workman.” As before, a domestic or menial servant is outside | SUCh a technical objection as was taken in a law case a few 
the Act. The persons to whom the Act will continue to apply days ago by the Manchester Corporation in refusing to com- 
include railway servants and any person who, being a labourer, | Pemsate an emp oyé—that his notice was not addressed to and 
servant in husbandry, journeyman, artificer, handicraftsman, or | S¢tved on the employer—would no longer be of any avail. 
miner, or otherwise engaged in manual labour, has entered into 


a contract of service with an employer or worker under one. ge” pee pee Contreae ota 

This contract may be express or implied, verbal or written ; it Where the execution of some work is being carried into 
may be either a contract of service or a contract personally to | ©fect under a contract and the person for whom it is done nee 
execute any work. or supplies some machinery for the purpose of executing it, he 


will under the new scheme be deemed an employer and liable 
as such to pay compensation for any personal injury caused to 
a workman employed by the contractor or the sub-contractor, 
provided two conditions be complied with. First, the injury 
must have arisen by reason of some defect in the condition or 
arrangement of the machinery ; and, secondly, the defect or the 
failure to discover or remedy it must have arisen from the 
negligence of the person for whom the work is done, or of some 
person being in his service and intrusted by him with the duty 
of seeing that the condition or arrangement is proper. The 
| same regulation applies not only to machinery, but also to any 
ways, works, plant, buildings, or premises used for executing 


Extension of the Privileges to Seamwen. 

The Act-is extended to personal injuries sustained in the 
course of his employment by a seaman employed on board a 
British ship. Both the owner and the master of a ship are 
made liable as employers. If, however, the injury is sustained 
elsewhere than in a port of the United Kingdom, the following 
regulations are to apply :—There is to be no liability unless 
the injury is caused by a defect in the condition of the ship, or 
the tackle, furniture, apparel, machinery, or other equipments 
of the ship, existing at the time when the ship last proceeded 
to sea from a port in the United Kingdom. Another condition 
is that the defect or the failure to discover or remedy it arose from | the work. However, the contractor or sub-contractor will not 
the nezligence of the employer or of some person intrusted by be absolved from his liability to compensate. Still, there is the 
him with the duty of seeing that the condition of the ship or of restriction that double compensation is not to be recoverable 
the tackle, &=., is safe and proper. As to notice of injury, it | for the same injury. Moreover, the provision is not to affect 
may be given within three months of the end of the voyage oren- | the rights or liabilities of the person for whom the work is done 
gagement, and the time for bringing actions is similarly prolonged. | and the contractor or sub-contractor as between themselves. 
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The Five Classes of Liability. 


With regard to the five classes of cases in which an em- 
ployer becomes liable, a few changes only are made in them. 
In the first class it is not only a defect in the condition of the 
machinery, but also a defect in its “arrangement” that will 
help to create a liability. And “buildings or premises” are 
added to the list of things the condition or arrangement of 
which should not be defective. Hitherto the Act has applied 


where the defect or the failure to discover or remedy it arose | 


from the negligence of the employer or of some person in his 
service intrusted by him with the duty of seeing that the con- 
dition is proper. In the Bill the words “in his service” are 
omitted. The second class of cases has been where the injury 
is caused by reason of the negligence of any employé “ who 
has any superintendence intrusted to him,” and who is at the 
time exercising his superintendence. The Bill omits the defini- 
tion of this officer as one whose sole or principal duty is that 
of superintendence and who is not ordinarily engaged in 
manual labour; and the new words make this employé one 
“to whom the employer has delegated superintendence over 
the workman.” The third and fourth classes of cases remain 
much the same as before ; these are where the injury is due to 
the negligence of an employé to whose orders the workman is 
bound to conform, and it has resulted from his having so con- 
formed ; or where it is due to the Act or omission of an 
employé in obedience to some improper or defective rule or 
by-law of the employer, or to particular instructions given by 
the employer or by some person “ delegated with ” his authority 
in that behalf. The fifth class of cases has been where the 
injury is due to the negligence of an employé who has the cuarge 
or control of a signal, points, locomotive engine or train upon a 
railway. To these things are now added machines and engines 
of all kinds ; and tramways are brought within the operation 
of the rule as much as railways. 


Various Provistons. 


It was only in case the injury resulted in death that the 
workman’s representatives were to have right of compensa- 
tion. It is now provided that the right is to arise whether 
the workman’s death is due to the injury or not. It is now 
also expressly provided that actions may be brought under 
aes against the representatives of an employer who has 

ied. 

The mere fact of a workman continuing in the employment 


with knowledge of the defect negligence, act, or omission which 
caused his injury is not of itself to show that he has voluntarily 
incurred the risk of the injury. 

One provision has been that the right of compensation does 
not arise where the workman has known of the defect, negli- 
gence, act, or omission, and has failed to give information of it 
within a reasonable time to his employer or to some superior 
officer. He may, however, plead under. the new Bill that he 
had reasonable excuse for failing todo so. Hitherto the only 
excuse allowed has been that he was aware that the employer 
or the superior officer already knew of it. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Dazly News gives the following 
account of the impression made upon him by the preliminary 
operations of the great national undertaking which Mr. Walker 
controls :— 

‘The Manchester and Salford Docks will measure their four 
anda half miles; and the forest of masts will confront the 
forest of factory chimneys. The Ship Canal is one of the 
greatest of its kind in the world. Its minimum bottom width 
of one hundred and twenty feet is nearly twice that of the Suez 
Canal. Its depth of twenty-six feet is the same as that of 
Lesseps’s work. But its length, thirty-five miles, is little more 
than a third of the Suez Canal. This length of thirty-five miles 
has been divided into nine sections, and- work is progressing 
upon all of them. The most advanced is the first or Eastham 
section, which begins at a point on the south bank of the 
Mersey, about six miles from Birkenhead. The Eastham 
section, four and a half miles long, ends at Ellesmere Port, on 
the Mersey. I have just been through it. When first seen it 
seems all confusion. Rural Eastham—with its glorious church 
of the twelfth century—the spot which Hawthorne has celebrated 
as the prettiest and most characteristic of English villages, no 
longer knows itself. The navvy cannot deprive Eastham of its 
superb view of the Mersey, which is more than two miles wide 
at this spot, and from the opposite shore of which ascends the 
smoky haze of manufacturing towns, and Eastham Wood still 
remains. But the trees which covered the long sloping bank, 
upon which generations of Liverpudlians have picnicked, are 
gone and going—that is to say, they have transmigrated into 
rolling-stock. Those waggons which go tearing past were, a 
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month or two ago, the live trees whose disappearance the lover 
of the picturesque laments. The sloping ground which the 
trees covered is now cut up into vast ravines and gullies. After 
a few minutes’ study, you can make out how two of these are 
the beginnings of two of the three locks—or locked ponds— 
through which the canal will open into the Mersey close at 
hand. Ahead of these two immense cuttings—the larger of 
which is to be 609 feet long by 80 feet wide—stretches the first 
portion (of course only very partially finished) of the canal line 
proper. 

Observe how strangely the sides, or walls, of these enormous 
cuttings—in which the digging has been carried, say, to a depth 
of 23 feet—are marked along their entire length. They are 
scored from top to bottom —23 feet, as already said—with per- 
pendicular lines, set close together. Ata distance they might 
pass for marks of geological strata. But they are grooves, 
neatly scooped out of the sand and marl to a depth of several 
inches. They are the marks of the steel teeth of the American 
navvy. What this dreadful navvy’s name is I do not know, but 
he may be called Mr. Dunbar, after the author of his being, 
who is an American. The human navvies—the navwvies of mere 
flesh and blood, of whom as yet there are only nine hundred at 
work on the Eastham-Ellesmore section—call their American 
“mate” the American devil. With his steel teeth he rips 
upwards 23 feet of the soil of Cheshire at one bite. His iron 
mouth stuffed full, he turns round, pauses for a second, and 
spits thirty hundredweights into a truck. He wants half a 
minute or so to take breath. Then, round he turns again, 
slowly, deliberately. He faces the steep bank. His iron lip 
trifles for a little, tentatively, as it were, with the cliff base. 
And then up goes the “devil’s” head, and his four steel teeth 
tear their way through the twenty-three feet of sand, clay, 
gravel, marl, and once more his mouth holds a cubic yard, 
which means a ton and a half. There are trucks on either side 


ofhim. Two of his mouthfuls are as much as a truck can hold. . 


When he loads one he wheels round about and operates upon 
another. He never misses. 
that ; for was he not “raised” in a land where spittoon-shooting 
is a fine art? When he opens his iron jaws to drop his 


mouthfuls, he jerks his solitary arm upwards in a'spasmodic, impa- | 


tient sort of way, but otherwise his movements are distinguished 
by composure and even dignity. 
astonishing—a block of earth’s pie-crust, fifty feet wide, twenty- 


three feet deep, and about twenty feet long. By-and-by, when | 


the work is in full swing, he will toil night and day. On this 


But no great credit to him for | 


His daily consumption is 


section of the canal he has only one rival. He is English, this 
rival. He is known as the “Jubilee Navvy,” because of the 
time of his birth, I am told. They might have made him a 
Jubilee peer, for among the Crane family, to which he belongs, 
he is a real lord. But the American “ devil” might dispute the 
title. But, moreover, there now works higher up the line, near 
Warrington, a “navvy” that professes to beat the Jubilee and 
the American hollow. This navvy isa German. He eats up 
his share of the county of Lancashire at a terrific rate. He is 
the only one of his family who is at present engaged on the 
canal route ; while on the Eastham section there are nine of 
the family of “devils” already described. But in a few months 
the scene will be very different. Instead of one * German 
navvy” there will be seventy-five ; and the twenty-one Yankees 
now at work will be largely multiplied. The most amazing 
engineering spectacle of the century, at any rate in England, 
will be that of twenty thousand flesh-and-blood navvies, assisted 
by, or assisting, those other iron “ navvies,” drawn up in Indian 
file from Manchester to near Birkenhead, and snouting, grub- 
bing, and biting their ditch thirty-five miles long, nearly two 
hundred feet wide at the surface, and deep enough for great 
, ocean ships to sail through. 


A CONTRACTOR'S CAREER. 


ON Friday evening Mr. William Arrol, one of the contractors 
for the Forth Bridge, was presented with a marble bust of 
himself by Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A , which had been com- 
missioned by the staff employed on the bridge. 

Mr. A. S. Biggart, the chairman, before presenting the bust 
on behalf of the subscribers, referred to Mr. Arrol’s career, 
characterising it as a noble one, in which there appeared many 
traits which it would be well for them to follow. Mr. Arrol 
was, he said, a man of rare abilities) and was one who was 
actuated in whatever he put his hand to by the highest motives. 
Not only was he looked upon by the members of the staff, but 
by outsiders, as one of the shrewdest of men, but as one gifted 
| with an amount of “ gumption” which rarely fell to the lot of 
any one man. 

The formal presentation of the bust was then made by the 
chairman, who also handed over to Mr. Arrol an illuminated 
address from the members of the staff employed by his firm in 
the construction of the Forth Bridge; expressing the feeling of 
high esteem and respect which they entertained towards him, 
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and their admiration of his abilities as an engineer and bridge after that lapse of time he did more, he had then only sufficient 


builder, and assuring him of their conviction that in him they 
had one who, as an employer, had for his object the welfare of 
those under him. 

Mr. Arrol, who was very warmly received on rising to 
acknowledge the presentation and address, remarked that 
while he had in his day entered many trying positions with a 
light heart, his duty that evening was the most difficult one he 
had ever undertaken. After thanking them heartily for their 
presentation, he said perhaps the best thing he could do would 
be to follow the line of the chairman, and give some particulars 
of the history of his connection with his present firm for the 
benefit of his younger friends present, who might in the future 
follow out the same career—it might be, with greater success 
than he had. Forty years ago, he proceeded, he had started 
life as a “piecer” in a cotton mill at the age of nine. He had 
had very little opportunity of getting to school, for in those 
days there were not so many schools and School Boards as 
there now were. Having wrought as a “piecer” for two 
years, his family removed to Paisley, where he became appren- 
ticed to Mr. Reid, engineer there, at the age of thirteen. After 
serving Mr Reid in the capacity of a blacksmith for four years, 
he left his employment and entered a shipbuilding yard. After 
a year’s stay in the first yard, he had to leave through dull 
trade—this being after the failure of the Western Bank. While 
still not twenty years of age, with the view of improving him- 
self, he went to Manchester, after working in which town for a 
few months he returned to Scotland and worked in general 
mechanics’ shops, sometimes as a smith, sometimes as an 
engineer, and sometimes as a boiler-maker —in fact at anything 
he could put his hand to. One thing he had always done, and 
that was, to apply his whole mind to whatever work he was 
engaged in. He had never shrunk from any kind of work 
given him to do—he had been as willing to do one thing as 
another. When twenty-three years old he was recommended 
for a situation as foreman in a Glasgow shipbuilding yard, and 
it was while in that position—for he secured it—that he saw 
his first girders. After leaving this firm he started in business 
for himself in 1868—in a very small way, of course. He had, 
however, the ambition to try for himself, and he did try, with 
the magnificent capital of 85/7, which he had saved, without 
any assistance, from his weekly wages. He might tell them 
that with the want of work and one thing and another he 
should not like to make the same start again. For the first 


to employ one man and himself. Nevertheless, he had then 
risen every morning at five o’clock and gone down to the shop, 
as if he had as much work before him as he could set his face 
to. By pushing during the day to find work, he had managed, 
bit by bit, to get a little more to do, while through time larger 
contracts followed smaller jobs. He had no reason to com- 
plain, for after working for a considerable number of years— 
pushing hard all the time, and getting on very well—he was en- 
trusted with his first large job—the Caledonian Railway viaduct. 
While engaged at the job Sir Thomas Bouch came through to 
Glasgow and saw him. So pleased had Sir Thomas been 
with the work, that he informed him (Mr. Arrol) that drawings 


| were being prepared for the Forth Bridge, and he would like it 


year and a half he had done practically nothing, and though | 


if he (Mr. Arrol) could come through and see them. He had 
accordingly gone, and although that undertaking was not then 
carried out, he afterwards secured the contract for the present 
bridge. The Tay Bridge contract and a great many others 
followed, so that his firm had always had as much as they 
could do. Such had been the result of his journey so far, and 
he might just add in conclusion that he would be very glad to 
see his younger friends following in his footsteps with as much 
success. 

On the motion of Mr. Thomas Scott, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Stevenson, the sculptor, and to Mr. William 
Gray, foreman mason at the works, who had furnished the 
granite pedestal on which the bust stood. 

Mr. F. Cooper, resident engineer, expressed the deep 
sympathy which all on “his side of the-house” felt with the 
object of that evening’s meeting. Mr. Arrol’s facility of re- 
source and indomitable perseverance were, he said, familiar to 
all of them ; but, for his own part, he thought his most striking 
characteristic was thoroughness. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE Registration Committee of the Company of Plumbers 
met at the Guildhall on Wednesday, the Master of the 
Company (Mr. F. Machin), presiding. The first nominations 
for registration of plumbers in Edinburgh and the east of 
Scotland were received from the council recently formed in 
Edinburgh, under the presidency of Sir Douglas Maclagan, 
M.D., to extend the registration system in that district of 
Scotland. 
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DANCERS of WINDOW CLEANING PREVENTIBLE. 


The many terrible Accidents which are constantly occurring could be 
entirely prevented by the use of 


ROBERT ADAMS’ 


PATE NIT 


REVERSIBLE & SLIDING WINDOW 


Which renders that operation a pleasant employ- 
ment, and complies with that necessary, excellent, 
and humane Act of Parliament, made for the 
protection of human life, as follows : 


Act 10 & 11 Vict. cap. 89, sec. 28, enacts that “ Every 
occupier of any house or other building, or other person, 
who orders or permits any person in his service to stand 
on the sill of any window in order to clean, paint, or 
perform any other operation upon the outside of such 
window, or upon any house or building within the said 
limits, unless such window be in the sunk or basement 
storey, is liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s., or, in the 
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discretion of the justice before whom he is convicted, to (aes 


be committed to prison for a period not exceeding four- 
teen days; and any constable, by virtue of this Act, shall 
take into custody without warrant, and forthwith convey 
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before a justice, any person who within his view commits 
any such offence.” 
‘i nu ] ‘i\cum| The accident referred to recently in “THE ARCHITECT” 
ac Ss would never have occurred if ROBERT ADAMS’ | eT : 
REVERSIBLE WINDOW had been in use. PO ToS me 
’ : , | NT] if AR 
St. James's Gazette says— Why is this useful statute  f{ = sii SL hike 
scarcely ever acted upon ?” Window Cleaning by Old Method. 
. 2 si Diagrams showi : ae t Syst of making 
Several Patents have been granted for reversible g Winton et Mae St making IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Windows; three of these are the invention of the Tie 4 ¢ ‘ eens 
f : Fig. 173.—Plan of Sashes and Pulley Sash. Patent Reversible 4 ‘ a a 
above-named patentee. His first patent nece:sitated Window with Fixed Tongue. Fig. 173 Modification is the latest Invention referred 


special preparation of the sashes and frames, and, 
although very costly, a large number were made; his 
second patent enabled him to apply this improvement 
to old windows as well as to new at less than half the 
cost of his first payment, with the result many more 
were used; his third and last patent, which may be 
called the Climax, enables him to supply reversible 
fittings at one-eighth of the cost of the first patent, 
and isso simple and effective that they can now be 
used in every house, so that it may be considered the 
window of the future. This is the result of great 
study and close application. Architects will doubt- 
less be glad to know that he has at length solved this 
difficult problem, as the want of such a perfect system 
has long been known, and many have actually speci- 
fied Reversible Windows to be used, but in consequence 
of the great cost have had to do without them. By 
the last New Patent, old windows can be made 
reversible at a nominal cost, the fittings only costing 
from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per sash, while the fixing of the 
same will also be very trifling, without altering the 
appearance of the window, yet to slide up and down 


to, and being the simplest, strongest, cheapest, and 
most easily applied to existing as well as to New 
Sashes, has the Patentee’s highest recommendation, 


These Fittings at 2s. per Set, comprise those required 

for each Sash, viz., 2 screwed Pivots, 2 screwed and 

2 plain Bearings, 2 Tongues, not exceeding 4 feet long, 

“e— rounded and prepared for fixing, and 4 ordinary Slip 
Stile Connecting Screws. 


y At 3s. 6d. per Set, special milled and nickel-headed 
Wah aeaay QO Screws, with Brass Nut, Bushes, and Escutcheon 
ZAP ONONG, lS) Plates, as shown, to prevent the entire withdrawal of 
\\ (EB the screws, are provided, instead of the plain screws. 
\ \\ | These special Screws can be supplied for countersunk 
holes, if preferred to those shown, which are easily 
—___--- —-——~;-~--------- manipulated with thumb and finger, or by a screw- 
driver or a small coin. 


~ SASHES AND FRAMES 


Constructed for the reception of the Patent Reversible 


\ \ 


) Mi 


\ 


in the ordinary way, and in one minute can be turned Lee is Peay q Fittings at onliea tae 
inside out for cleaning. It is believed that B03 1 - de (7) | A\.\\ | Ji if r 

: ‘ fg 
sashes under this last patent on a large scale, they A we 


Estimates sent on receipt of application, giving 
particulars and sizes of the Sashes 
and Windows. 


will only cost about the same as ordinary sliding Yl Yj} 
windows. Fall particulars will be given on applica- : = Yy 
tion to 


ASEEIEYL ADAMS, Inventor & Patentee, Sa Z, When ordering Patent Fittings, depth and width of 
17 Blackman Street, London, S8.B. Common, 2/- per set. Best, 3/6 per set. each Sash must be given, 


ROBERT ADAMS, Patentee, 


17 BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, S35... 
Telegraphic Address: “ROBERT ADAMS, LONDON.” 
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THE WEEK. 


THE debate upon the Agricultural Tenants (Ireland) 
Bill on Wednesday was spun out until six o’clock was 
approaching, and became a party contest, in which 435 
members voted. The Registration Bill could not, in con- 
sequence, be brought forward, and awaits another oppor- 
tunity. ‘The promoters of the Bill were zealous in working 
up support, and there is no doubt a large number of 
members—Conservatives and Nationalists especially—were 
ready to vote for the second reading. Mr. RoumiEu 
Goucu, Mr. WaLkKeEr of Cork, and Mr. FarMan, remained 
at their posts until the House rose. Whatever may be the 
shortcomings of the Bill, it must be allowed that much dis- 
Interested labour is expended in furthering it. Colonel 
Duncan has apparently resolved to make a mark by skilful 
tactics, and he could hardly be more anxious if the fate of 
his party depended on the Bill. The Institution of Civil 
Engineers was well represented by members on the other 
side, but where were the members concealed who were to 
aid the Royal Institute of British Architects? Occasions of 
the kind reveal the weakness of the Institute in securing 
Parliamentary or public influence, although it has existed 
for so long atime. If the Bill should be defeated, it will be 
Owing to the power of the engineers and surveyors. 


Tue French architects have elected the following jury 
for the approaching Salon exhibition :—MM. Pascat, 124 
votes; DaUMET, 123; BatLLy, 115; CoQuartT, 114; 
GARNIER, 104 ; VAUDREMER, 102 ; RAULIN, 90; GINAIN, 
$7 ; ANDRE, 85 ; GUILLAUME, 81 ; MayeEux, 81; Loviot, 
So. M. Leroux stands at the head of the jury in sculpture 
with 548 votes. 


THERE was a meeting of the executive committee for 
the Liverpool Cathedral on Tuesday, which was the first of 
the formal ceremonies attending the end of the project. 
The resolution adopted was as follows :—“ That the executive 
committee, having considered St. Peter’s Church site, are of 
opinion that it is suitable for the erection thereon of a 

cathedral, and commands very general approval ; but their 
endeavours to otain pecuniary help have not met with the 
success they hoped for, and they therefore leave it to the 
general committee to decide what further steps should be 
taken.” It appears that two subscriptions, amounting in all 
to 15,000/, have largely exceeded the whole of the remain- 
ing subscriptions. ‘The very limited support could not be 
called worthy of Liverpool, but the executive committee 
should take the blame on their own shoulders. The most 
fitting final act of the committee would be a confession of 
their own mismanagement. 


THE Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts has been enriched bya 
remarkable architectural drawing. It is a plan on a large 
scale of St. Peter's, Rome, which was made in 1679 by 
DavILER, the architect, who was specially commissioned by 
Louis XIV. for that purpose. The drawing fell into the 
hands of M. Duranp, who has made a present of it to the 
State. © 


THE regulations of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
will not afford protection to a builder who is brought into 
court for damage to buildings, unless it can be demonstrated 
that the damage was an inevitable result of the public work 
under statutory authority. This was shown by the case of 
WHITE v. PETO BROTHERS, which was heard before Mr. 
Justice Kay on Wednesday. In rebuilding the Hummums 
Hotel in Covent Garden for Mr. Smiru, it was necessary to 
underpin the adjoining premises, and the outer wall of the 
house was cracked. An injunction was applied for, and 
the vacation judge directed an inquiry before a referee, when 
the damage to the plaintiffs property was assessed at 40, 
but without prejudice to the question of liability. In the 
course of the preliminaries of the action against the builder 
which ensued, Messrs. Pero pleaded that the works had 
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been executed under the provisions of the Metropolitan 
Building Act ; that the damage, if any, was a necessary 
consequence of carrying out the said works ; and that the 
plaintiffs remedy, if any, was only against the building 
owner by whom they were employed. Mr. Justice Kay, in 
his judgment, maintained that there need be no risk in 
underpinning, as his lordship had seen it done without 
the slightest settlement. But as regards that point, we 
venture to say that if his lordship had visited the under- 
ground region in that part of Covent Garden, he would 
probably admit that, owing to the old cellars and ancient 
remains, it is difficult for workmen to know what kind of 
stuff they are dealing with. Mr. Justice Kay would not 
admit that the builders could be held exempt from liability, 
as there was no proof that the damage was caused through 
the Board’s regulations. There were doubts whether the 
wall was a party wall, and if it were not there was no autho- 
rity under the Building Act for underpinning it. His 
lordship considered the damage arose from negligence, and 
imposed a further sum of 50/. upon the builders. The case 
is of great importance, as it denotes that the Building Act 
is still open to doubt with builders of very wide experience. 


A YEAR ago, Mr. WALKER, a Liverpool architect, com- 
menced an action in the Birkenhead County Court for the 
recovery of the balance of his fees due for work in connec- 
tion with alterations of a house in Cheshire. The amount 
expended was 1,345/, and the commission at 5 per cent. 
was 67/7. 5s., out of which the architect was paid 252, 
leaving a balance of 42/4 5s. The defendant declined to 
pay what was owing because, as he asserted, the architect 
gave his final certificate prior to the completion of the 
works, and presented a counter claim for the damage he 
sustained. The County Court Judge decided in favour of 
the architect for the full amount of the balance, but also 
allowed 162. to the defendant on the counter claim. The 
latter, being dissatisfied, brought the case to a higher 
court, and it was heard in the Queen’s Bench Division on 
Wednesday. ‘The appeal was, of course, dismissed, for 
their lordships held that an architect is entitled to claim for 
his fees when substantially he had done his work. The 
defendant will have to pay costs, but that is a small punish- 
ment for having kept an accusation pending over the head 
of a professional man for so many months. This trumpery 
case exhibits also the law’s delay. Although first heard in 
April it was not finished until August, and the judge took 
four months in the preparation of his judgment ! 


THE French people find so much satisfaction in gratuitous 
exhibitions, it is not surprising that they wish to enhance the 
interest of the Salon by taking from the artists all power to 
charge fees on as many days as they can. On the after- 
noons of week-days, except Friday, the charge for admission 
is a franc, and considering the number of works which are 
exposed to view, few would gainsay that value was given for 
the money. In the forenoons and on Friday two francs are 
paid. On Sunday afternoons there is free admission. The 
money is applied towards paying the expenses of the exhi- 
bition, and the surplus for the founding of pensions for 
broken-down artists. The officials of the Department of 
Fine Arts consider that they have a claim upon the French 
artists, as the Palais de l’Industrie is lent for the annual 
exhibitions without cost. It is, therefore, proposed that 
free admission to the Salon should be allowed from morning 
till evening on all Sundays and Thursdays. But that is not 
the only exaction that is contemplated. The Department of 
Public Assistance also is eager to have a slice out of the 
surplus, on the ground that the Salon resembles the theatres 
and other places of amusement which are compelled to 
contribute. At present a contribution of two thousand 
francs is paid to the public charity, but not only is that 
sum to be increased, but a claim is set up on account of 
past years which amounts to sixty thousand francs. Free 
admissions and hard cash will be tempting baits in the eyes 
of the general public, and although the work of the Society 
of Artists has been most meritorious, and deserves every 
consideration, it will be hard to say whether officialism may 
not triumph in the end. If the exactions should lead to 
the downfall of the Society, the Fine Arts Department 
would not mourn the event. 
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JAPANESE HOUSES.*—Il. 


NE of the differences between the art of Japan and 
the art of Europe is found in the relation to sym- 
metry. With Greek precedents it is only natural to assume 
that symmetry is an indispensable quality in architecture 
and decoration. Moreover, it has the advantage of lending 
itself to mechanical production. Manufacturing art has 
a kindly feeling for repetitions in all forms, and it is easy to 
make theories of zsthetics which will prove them to be 
most reasonable. The Japanese are so curiously constituted 
as to go out of their way to avoid symmetry. Like the 
English dramatists, who were indifferent to the foreign canons 
about time and place, they think mainly of the ensemble, 
and it is difficult to imagine that they can produce a paper 
fan by the aid of stereotyped rules. There are, of course, 
Japanese examples of symmetry and exact repetition, as in 
the common plates, where the ornament consists of four fans 
treated in the same manner ; but as a rule any arrangement 
of that kind seems foreign to the native artists. 

The Japanese cannot prevent all right angles from being 
equal, and they are forced to recognise the advantage of the 
perpendicular. ‘There are other restraints which nature im- 
poses on their liberty. But when they have the chance 
they take care to avoid all sameness, and to introduce effects 
in unexpected places. There is one passage in Mr. 
Morse’s book which will suggest the extent of the variety, 
and the impressien it makes upon the mind of a stranger 
who is observant :-— 


Here are two rooms of the same size and shape, the only difference 
consisting in the farther rocm having two recesses, while the room 
nearer has a large closet closed by sliding screens. It will be observed, 
however, that in the farther room the narrow strips of wood vpon 
which the boards of the ceiling 1est run parallel to the ¢okonoma (a 
clear recess where a picture is hung), while in the nearer rcom the 
stiips run at right angles. The mats in the two rooms, while 
airanged in the usual manner for an eight-mat 100m, are placed in 
cpposite ways ; that is to say, as the mats in front of the /ekonoma and 
chigai dana are always parallel to these recesses, the other mats are 
arranged in accordance with these. In the room coming next, the 
anangement of mats, while being the same, has the two mats 
runtirg parallel to the line dividing the rocms, and of course the 
other mats in accordance with these. This symmetry is carried out, 
of course, in the two recesses, which are unlike in every detail—their 
foors as well as the lower borders of their hanging partitions being at 
different levels. And in the details of the chigai dina symmetrical 
arrangement is almost invariably avoided, the litle closet on the floor 
being at one side, while a shelf, supported on a single prop, runs from 
“the corner of this closet to the other side of the recess ; and if ancther 
shelf is added, this is arranged in an equally unsymmetrical manner. 
In fact everywhere, in mats, ceiling, and other details, a two-sided 
symmetry is carefully avoided. 


It is not surprising that symmetry should succumb to 
one-sidedness in the houses. In the first place the 
decorations in paper, wood, metal or porcelain do not 
show a recognition of symmetry, and it is only fitting that 
the casket should correspond with its contents. In the 
next place use is sometimes made of timber which is not 
square, and of bamboo. Materials of that kind are an 
incitement to asymmetry. The power which old traditions 
continue to have over the Japanese is suggested by an 
illustration of a house occupied by a famous potter in 
Kioto, which was erected in 1868, and which is said to be 
remarkable for the purity of its finish. In the guest-room 
the post, which divides the two indispensable recesses, and 
Tuns from floor to ceiling, is made out of “an unusually 
twisted stick of some kind of hardwood, the bark having 
been removed,” while the front of the hood of the adjoin- 
ing recess was formed of a rich dark brown bamboo, and 
the pier that corresponded with the twisted trunk was “a 
black post hewn in an octagonal shape, with curious 
Irregular cuts on the faces.” The twisted posts, of which 
the only preparation is the removal of the bark, are so 
often used, we might suppose some virtue other than strong 
contrast was attached to their presence inaroom. The 
bamboo serves a sort of “ general utility,” or as servant of all 
work, for the Japanese builder. It is not only useful as a 
moulding over a recess or a door. Sometimes it forms the 
compartments of the ceiling, and in one case of over- 
sumptuous decoration at Tokio a stout bamboo was thrown 


* Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. 
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diagonally across the ceiling in two curves, and on it a poem 
was engraved. On one side of this division the ceiling was: 
in small panels of cedar, and on the other side was a 
stronger grained wood. Placed across the thatch the 
bamboo helps to keep the grass or rushes tight, and it serves: 
a similar office when laid along the tiles, which sometimes: 
form the ridge. It seems equally well adapted for trellis 
work within a house or railings without. It is easily adapted 
for down-pipes and conduits, or for cases for flowers or ferns 
which will hang against a wall; it can be split into a material 
for curtains, or used as a decorative element. Mr. Morse 
does justice to this wonderful plant, and he says that “the 
more one studies the ethnographical peculiarities of the 
Japanese, as displayed in their houses, utensils, and count- 
less other fabrications, the more fully is he persuaded that 
they could more easily surrender the many devices and 
appliances adopted from European nations than abandon 
the ubiquitous bamboo.” 

While willing to use timber in an unwrought state in 
prominent positions, the Japanese are extremely careful in 
the selection and matching of wood for joinery. The 
following passage will explain not only their manner of pro- 
viding scantlings of suitable quality, but also of suitable 
dimensions for the size of the rooms :— 


In the finish of the interior the datkz, or carpenter, has finished his 
work, and a new set of workmen, the sashi-mono-ya, or cabinet= 
makers, come in, the rough framing and similar work being done by 
the carpenter proper. Great care is taken to secure wood that matches 
in grain and colour, and this can be done only by getting material that 
has come from the same log. In the lumber-yard one notices boards 
of uniform lengths tied up in bundles—in fact, tied up in precisely the 
same position that the wood occupied in the trunk before it was sawed 
into boards. So with other wood material—the pieces are kept 
together in the same manner. One never sees in a Jumber-yard a 
promiscuous pile of boards, but each log having been cut into boards 
is securely tied without displacement. As the rooms are made in 
sizes corresponding to the number of mats they are to contain, the 
beams, uprights, rafters, flooring-boards, boards for the ceiling, and all 
strips are got out in sizes to accommodate these various dimensions. The 
dimensions of the mats from one end of the Empire to the other are 
approximately 3 feet wide and 6 feet long, and these are fitted com- 
pactly on the floor. The architect marks on his plan the number of 
mats each room is to contain, this number defining the size of the 
room ; hence the lumber used must be of definite lengths, and the 
carpenter is sure to find these lengths at the lumber-yard. It follows 
from this that but little waste occurs in the construction of a Japanese 
house. 


The system of construction adopted hardly seems 
adequate to produce buildings that will be stable. In the 
roofs, which give most character to Japanese houses, the 
framing seems slight, and is without the struts and diagonal 
bracing which are so highly valued elsewhere. Yet, with so 
much apparent weakness, the roofs withstand all strains, 
When a fire breaks out a crowd of firemen do not hesitate: 
about standing on a roof. Mr. Morse says he has seem 
roofs which were two or three centuries old and yet pre- 
sented no sign of weakness, and it appears a broken-backed: 
roof is rare. ‘The methods of making joints are numerous. 
and ingenious, but an American architect informed Mr, 
Morse that equal strength was insured by the joints made 
by American carpenters. The floors do not approach the 
English standard, for owing to the general use of mats. 
finish is not necessary. Some country houses have, how- 
ever, polished wood floors, which are kept in a mirror-like 
condition. The ‘‘staircase-hand ” finds his occupation gone 
in Japan, for the means of communication of that kind do. 
not call for much geometrical or other skill. Mr. Morse. 
says he never saw ‘“‘a stairway incorporated into the 
structure of a building and closed below, nor is there any 
approach to the broad, low steps and landings or spiral 
staircases.” In two-storey houses the staircase becomes 2 
very steep step-ladder ; there are no risers, and rarely a 
handrail. The staircase is sometimes found as highly 
polished as if rubbed with wax or composition. On 
inquiry Mr. Morse discovered that water from the bath 
containing sebaceous excretions is used for that purpose— 
a singular instance of the thrift of the Japanese. 

We published lately an account of an attempt to 
acclimatise the Japanese house in Australia. The owner, 
who had been an English official in Japan, was convinced 
that it was only in a residence resembling the country 
houses of Japan he was likely to find comfort. People 
must be ruled by their fads ; and probably the gentleman 
in question would be still more happy in a residence 
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where paper was used for other parts besides the partitions. 
It would be difficult to find a more enthusiastic admirer of 
Japanese construction than Mr. Morse. His book is full 
of laments over the perversity of his countrymen, who, 
when working in wood, will not do exactly as the Eastern 
joiners. But he is forced to admit that “it would be ob- 
viously absurd to suggest as a model for our houses such a 
structure as a Japanese house.” But he bases this con- 
clusion on an apprehension of vandalism rather than on 


of a small annual subscription, without examination, or, indeed, 
any efficiency test, such as the Institute requires. It is these 
gentlemen who have promoted the “ Architects’ Registration 
Bill,” and it is they who will profit thereby, for on its becoming 
law the majority of them will arise “practitioners qualified 
under the Act,” and thus legally acquire a position superior to 
that of many members of the Surveyors’ Institution and of the 
Institute of Architects who have qualified for membership by 
examination. 


Moreover, this new Society, called the “ Society of Archi- 


tects,” and its committee, have taken so little pains to 
dissociate their proceedings from those of the Institute, that a 
large number of engineers, surveyors and architects have 
believed—and many still believe—that the scheme for their 
registration emanates from the older and recognised body ; 
while hosts of petitioners in favour of the Bill have read, not 
the Bill, but a statement put forward by its promoters advocat- 
ing compulsory examination and registration in the abstract, 
without any reference to the provisions of the Bill itself. 
Nearly every home member-of the three chartered institutions 
has received a lithographed form of petition drawn in favour of 
the Bill, which in some cases has been signed under the 
impression that it was issued by the respective institutions. 
Nearly every medical practitioner in thecountry has also received 
a similar lithographed form, with a statement requesting him 
to sign it on the ground that “in the majority of cases of enteric 
fever the illness or death could have been prevented—it being 
caused by bad water, faulty drainage, or imperfect construction.” 
But he has not been told that the vast majority of dwelling- 
houses throughout the length and breadth of the land are 
erected under the superintendence, not of professional archi- 
tects, but of men who would and could continue their recog- 
nised trade, after the passing of this Registration Bill, with the 
same impunity as before. 


other grounds. He says that “‘its fragile and delicate 
fittings, if adopted by us, would be reduced toa mass of 
kindlings in a week, by the rude knocks it would receive. 
As for exposing on our public thoroughfares the delicate 
labyrinth of carvings often seen on panel and post in 
Japan, the widespread vandalism of our country would 
render futile all such attempts to civilise and refine.” 
The explanation is not complimentary to Americans ; but 
we are not denying that a like danger would await 
Japanese reproductions in an English street. - But, apart 
from considerations of the kind, it is not evident that any 
advantage would arise from substituting Eastern for Western 
canons of taste. It is enough to introduce Japanese knick- 
knackery into a house without going so far as to make the 
house itself be in keeping. There is no necessity for carry- 
ing the logic of art to that length, and there are, besides, 
styles enough in Europe for modern imitation. 

It is well, however, for an author to be enthusiastic over 
his subject, and Mr. Morse has produced a book of akind 
that could not exist if he retained a coldly-critical mood. 
It is a capital example of description, and will be found 


agreeable reading by many who are not in search of hints. 
It is abundantly illustrated, and, indeed, the style of execu- 
tion will bear comparison with the products of English or 
French presses. 


THE REGISTRATION BILL. 


neers following letters have appeared in the Zzmes during 
the week :— 

Sir,—A members’ Bill to effect the compulsory registration 
of engineers, surveyors, and architects is down for second read- 
ing on the 1ith inst., in the House of Commons. It bears the 
names of Mr. Murphy and four gallant officers, who have 
fathered a measure calculated to reduce the members of three 
different professions to some regulation standard, without even 
consulting those of them best qualified and most entitled to a 
hearing on the subject. Colonel Duncan, C.B., who introduced 
the Bill, has executed in all good faith a manceuvre cleverly 
directed against the Institution of Civil Engineers and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects—two chartered bodies 
which, during the greater part of this century, have maintained 
the character of their respective professions, to the public ‘ad- 
vantage as much as to their own—and against the Surveyors’ 
Institution, which was founded twenty years ago, and, like the 
Institute of Architects, is now an examining body under Royal 
Charter. 

The engineers and surveyors of the United Kingdom may 
justly ask for an explanation of proceedings which have sub- 
jected them to much annoyance—in the matter of what is 
known as the ‘Architects’ Registration Bill”—and I shall, 
therefore, be much obliged if you will allow me to give it in the 
Times, together with some particulars of this unprecedented 
scheme. . 

The origin of the agitation now culminating in an appeal to 
Parliament is very simple. In 1877 the Fellows of the Insti- 
tute of Architects decided to require, after May 1882, every 
candidate for the Associateship (the professional members 
being divided into Fellows and Associates) to pass an examina- 
tion ; and since 1882 every new Associate has qualified for 
admission by an examination, written, graphic, and oral, lasting 
five days. Candidates have come, not only from all parts of 
these islands, but from Australia, New Zealand, and India, to 
submit themselves to this educational test ; and as the results 
of the change became apparent, steps have been taken to 
legalise and developit. A petition was submitted to the Queen 
in Council for increased powers, especially for the furtherance 
of education and the granting of certificates, and a supplemental 
charter obtained last year enables the Institute to require that, 
after March 1892, every person desiring to be admitted to the 
full grade of Fellow shall also have passed an examination. 
Obviously this closing of professional ranks, even for an 
educational object, would not be effected without creating dis- 
satisfaction, not only among those who could not, but also 
among a large number who, with native determination, would 
not pass an examination. Hence a new Society was started in 
1884, the members of which were and are admitted at the cost 


It is easy to provide, as the Bill does, that after 1889 no 


man shall call himself an architect, engineer, or surveyor, or 
practice as such, unless he is “ registered.” 


But is the House 
of Commons prepared to require every inhabitant of these 
islands who, after 1889, proposes to build a house, to employ a 
registered architect to superintend its erection? For, if not, 
the Bill, far from preventing, will largely increase, the sale of 
ready-made designs by co-operative stores, limited companies, 
and universal provisioners, which will be carried out, as at 
present, free of all professional control, and with no fear of 
pains or penalties under Colonel Duncan’s proposed Act. In- 
deed, so convinced were the promoters of the Bill that if the 
architectural profession were alone absolutely closed some of 
its work would be at once undertaken by engineers and sur- 
veyors, that they included the two latter professions in their 
registration scheme. But they did not further reflect that the 
premature closing of the three professions under an Act of 
Parliament might also cause much artistic and scientific work 
to revert again to the general contractor, the auctioneer, and 
the house agent, whereby the voluntary efforts of the century 
would be rendered null and void—efforts which, in the case of 
architects, have resulted in the formation of a body of practi- 
tioners exclusively devoted to architecture, and whose domestic 
buildings in every part of the United Kingdom are, within my 
personal knowledge, the avowed admiration of French and 
German and American experts. The promoters of the Bill 
have remembered, easily enough, that the Italian adapters of 
Vitruvius considered all knowledge to be the architect’s province, 
and they have been willing to forget that before the days of 
steam and telegraphs, and of universal intercourse, the arts and 
sciences were the heritage of a select few, not distributed broad- 
cast, as they are now, among the many. Hence the cry that 
has been heard of late in the wilderness, calling upon the scat- 
tered Vitruvian flocks to come and be registered, in the certain 
hope that they will live happily ever after within one statutory 
fold. 

The Architects’ Registration Bill is a parody of the Medical 
Act, 1858, which was a statesmanlike measure of reform applied 
to bodies wholly different from the large majority of those to 
which this Bill applies. Under that Act a general council was 
formed of nominees of the Privy Council, of Universities, and 
of such ancient bodies as the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and other institutions of established repute; but this 
Bill provides for a general council to be formed of representa- 
tives (besides those of the Privy Council, the Universities, and 
the chartered bodies) nominated by societies with no educa- 
tional status or pretension, one of which, as I have described, 
was started less than four years ago. Furthermore, the Medical 
Act scheduled only the qualifications of examining bodies which 
prior to the enactment conferred degrees or granted certificates; 
this Bill schedules (besides the chartered and examining bodies) 
mutual improvement and other societies, some of them mainly 
composed of students. The Medical Act, 1858, simply legalised 
qualifications recognised prior to that date; this Bill proposes 
to absolutely create qualifications, and provides that member- 
ship of any of the twenty-three societies scheduled—one of 
which was started in Sheffield only last year—shall constitute 
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ike diploma,” or “certificate,” or an “authority to practise.” 
How, Sir, under such a sweeping system of registration will 
persons requiring professional aid in architecture, civil engineer- 
ing, or surveying be enabled to distinguish qualified from 
unqualified practitioners, the expediency of which is the main 
ostensible object of the measure, as stated in the preamble 
of the Bill? 

The proposals to which I refer have appeared so extra- 
ordinary to many who for years have contributed to the ad- 
vancement of architecture in this country that the Bill was long 
treated by them with slight regard. But it is now known that 
several members of the House of Commons are inclined to 
treat the measure as one affecting the health of the community ; 
and, like most of those who have petitioned in favour of it, 
they are likely to discuss the expediency of establishing com- 
pulsory examination and registration for architects, engineers, 
and surveyors as an abstract question, ignoring the details of 
the Bill, which they may fancy can be remedied in committee. 
But let them compare section 19 and schedule A of the 
Architects’ Registration Bill with section 15 and schedule A 
of the Medical Act, 1858. It is not that the new machinery 
proposed to be set up will be costly or complicated, but that 
most of the materials at hand with which to construct it are 
utterly inadequate for the purpose. The time is not ripe for an 
experiment so hazardous as that contemplated by Colonel 
Duncan’s Bill; and I believe that I fairly represent the views 
of the great majority of responsible members of the architec- 
tural profession in expressing a hope that Parliament in its 
wisdom may be pleased to let them alone—at least, until the 
educational and examining provisions of the supplemental 
charter, granted only twelve months ago to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, have been put to the test of a few years’ 
experience.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM H. WHITE. 

Royal Institute of British Architects : April 6. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to say a few words in regard to 
the above Bill, which stands for the second reading on the 
11th inst.? Itis proposed by this Bill to make it unlawful, 
with certain exceptions, for any person to practise as an archi- 
tect, an engineer, or a surveyor, unti! he is registered as 
properly qualified by some heterogeneous body to. be created. 
Of the two professions of architect and surveyor, I have no 
right to speak ; but with regard to that of the civil engineer I 
would observe that on account of the very wide extent and 
great variety of the work comprehended in that profession, the 
construction and carrying out of any measure for the objects in 
question would present insuperable difficulties, and, if framed, 
would be found in practice unworkable. And, further, the 
object sought, if attained, would be contrary to the whole spirit 
of engineering and mechanical enterprise which has in the past 
secured British pre-eminence. Industry and genius have 
hitherto been allowed free scope to force themselves to the 
front, unfettered by restrictions such as those which this Bill 
now proposes by penalties to enforce. Such Parliamentary 
restrictions would be highly injurious to the public, inasmuch 
as they would present an effectual barrier to the advancement 
of men from the ranks to the highest positions, which has 
hitherto been a distinguishing characteristic of the profession 
of the civil engineer, and an untold benefit to the nation. In 
so far as any authorised recognition of fitness to practise the 
profession is concerned, it can be secured now by membership 
in this chartered institution, which is regarded throughout the 
empire as representing the profession. Such certificates of 
membership are granted on evidence of efficient training and 
of some years of practical experience. This is a thousand 
times more satisfactory than an examination which may be 
compassed by cramming. 

Besides, the aim of the Bill being wrong in principle, so far 
as the engineering profession is concerned, it is wrong, I 
submit, in the way in which it seeks to attain its end. We 
might fairly expect that a Bill which proposed to revolutionise 
a profession which has been conspicuously to the front all this 
century, in the construction of public works and in the applica- 
tion of mechanical science, would have had among its pro- 
moters some names recognised as among the leaders of that 
profession and qualified to speak on its behalf. There is not 
one with the smallest pretension to such a position. Utter 
ignorance of the profession is manifested by the promoters of 
this Bill when they propose to enact that the existing members 
of certain juvenile societies shall, in virtue of such member- 
ship, rank as fully-equipped members of the respective profes- 
slons—a position they could not acquire through the chartered 
Institutions. This Bill is palmed upon the public as a “health 
measure,” with what little ground will be seen at once when it 
is remembered that the application of sanitary science is in no 
country in the world in so forward a condition as in Great 
Britain, where the engineering profession has been allowed 
to achieve its own triumphs free from the leading strings 


aed if other lands, and such as are sought to be enforced 


On these and other grounds, more public than professional, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that Parliament will reject a measure 
so alien to the spirit of the times and of the country.—Yours 
faithfully, 

GEORGE B, BRUCE, President of the Institution 


April ro, of Civil Engineers. 


Sir,—In reply to a letter from Mr. William H. White, 
appearing in your issue of this date, headed “ The Proposed 
Architects and Engineers’ Act, 1888,” purporting to criticise by 
way of condemnation the provisions of the Bill, which is 
correctly designated “A Bill to arrange for the qualification 
and registration of architects, civil engineers, and surveyors,” 
and which provides for architecture, civil engineering, and sur- 
veying education and registration of the United Kingdom, 
permit me to reply to some of the most misleading statements 
which he has put forward. 

The object of the Bill is to enable persons requiring profes- 
sional aid to distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners 
in either of the above three branches of practically our pro- 
fession. The measure has been drafted on the lines of similar 
Acts, and with due regard to the interests of the public and of 
practitioners inside and outside the professional bodies. The 
privileges and charters of such of the latter as possess them 
have been specially confirmed, and power taken to enlarge 
them, if those bodies so wish, under this Bill. At various times, 
extending over a period of thirty years, efforts have been made 
to induce this body, of which Mr. White is the secretary, to 
promulgate such a measure as is now before Parliament, or to 
initiate some movement that would have a like result—without 
success. The bodies to which he refers become under the Act 
legally constituted examining bodies. 

The measure has been promulgated at the instance of the 
architects, civil engineers, and surveyors of the United King- 
dom, who met in conference and appointed an executive 
committee for the purpose of giving force to the resolutions 
which they passed, and taking the necessary measures for 
drafting a Bill and submitting it to Parliament. This Bill and 
a report of the committee were submitted to a second con- 
ference and adopted. These proceedings, and the progress 
made at every step of them, were communicated to the bodies 
named, and they were invited to co-operate in shaping the 
measure in the best interests of the public and of the 
professions alike, and at any time, had these bodies taken 
the matter up or expressed a wish to take a leading part in 
promulgating the measure, it would have been accorded to 
them cheerfully, as may be gathered from the important and 
leading position assigned to them under the Bill. The date of 
the movement of which this Bill is the outcome goes back to 
the year 1858, so that undue haste cannot be charged to the 
promoters. 

The Bill has been promulgated as above stated, and not 
by the Society of Architects, nor by any other society, and it 
perhaps may be said to have fallen out happily that the 
practitioners throughout the country should have taken it up 
rather than it should have been in the sole charge of any 
institution or society, membership of which is regulated after 
the manner of clubs, as is the case with them all. 

It is to he observed here that Mr. White’s Society numbers 
only one-eighth of the aggregate of the branch of the profession 
with which it deals, two-fifths of which fractional part may vote 
if present ; and, as a matter of fact, the voting is chiefly in the 
hands of members of council or aspirants for that position. If 
some of the statements as to error contained in Mr. White’s 
letter be true, it is clear that some of the members to whom he 
refers require elementary education in subjects other than 
technical. Nearly every medical practitioner in the kingdom 
is in favour of this measure, which is verified by endless com- 
munications received and by public pronouncements at meet- 
ings and in the press. As to jerry building, there is no section 
of the community so well acquainted with the nature and 
extent of this evil as the medical profession, and the obvious 
tendency of the carriage of this measure would be to diminish 
and finally to uproot the evil. Clause 15 of the Medical Act of 
1858, which admitted all practitioners (z.e. men in established 
practice), was strongly opposed in Parliament, as it had been 
out of Parliament, but ultimately passed by 138 to 51. This 
measure contains a similar clause, dealing in precisely the same 
manner with precisely the same element, which cannot be dealt 
with in any other way, as Parliament is very jealous of vested 
interests. Practitioners not belonging to any society must be 
admitted as well as those who are members of societies, and 
among the former are many of the most eminent men in the 
profession. It is not from discourtesy that some points in Mr. 
White’s letter are passed over, but simply because they are 
irrelevant and not pertinent to the issue under discussion.— 
Your obedient servant, 

HuGH RouMIEU GouGH, F.R.I.B.A., Chairman of 
the Architects, Civil Engineers, and Surveyors 
Registration Act Committee. 

Carlton Chambers, 12 Regent Street, W.: April 9. 
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Sir,—Mr. White, the secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, has, in your columns of this morning, stated 
very Clearly the objections taken on the part of that body to the 
proposed Act, which is put down for second reading on the 
11th. May I be allowed, on behalf of myself and many other 
architects who do not belong to the Institute or any of its 
rivals, to express the repugnance which we feel to any attempt, 
from whatever source, to make architecture a close profession ? 
We believe that, while such a reactionary measure would utterly 
fail to afford any protection against bad building, it would do 
incalculable injury to the pursuit of architecture as a fine art 
and degrade it into a mere mechanical profession. It is the 
idlest dream to suppose it would do anything to save us from 
unsubstantial or unwholesome building. You may sift out all 
the incompetent men and make it penal for them to assume the 
title of architect if you please, but there is nothing in the Bill 
to prevent them going on with their old trade under another 
name. As for the “jerry builder,” the Bill will not touch him 
at all ; those who like his work will employ him as heretofore, 
and one certain result of making architecture an exclusive pro- 
fession would be to throw more work into his hands. To make 
the Bill really effectual, like those which regulate the legal and 
medical professions, it would be necessary to oblige everyone 
who builds to employ an architect, a proposal too wild to be 
entertained for a moment. The proper remedy against bad 
building is in the hands of the public already. They have an 
elaborate machinery of local boards, sanitary authorities, 
district surveyors, and so on, which ought to be enough, or, if 
not sufficient, could and should be made so, This kind of 
supervision of new buildings will always be necessary ; it would 
continue to be so even over architects registered under the 
proposed Bill, for who in his senses would propose to exempt 
them on the score of their diploma ? 

If we turn to consider what amount of architectural know- 
ledge would be guaranteed by this diploma, one wonders at the 
assurance of those who expect to gull us into accepting such 
base metal for real gold. 

The Bill proposes that henceforth no public body shall 
appoint an architect, engineer, or surveyor who is unregistered. 
Now, we all know the very useful but humble official who, for 
807. or 1002, a year, performs the duties of district surveyor in 
rural districts. Henceforth his office would be held only on 
condition of registration, but as the ratepayers probably would 
see no reason why they should raise the salary of the office on 
that account, it would be sought only by the same class of 
persons as heretofore. The examination test must, therefore, 
be pitched low enough to allow such persons as these to get 
over it, and this would fix the legal standard of an architect’s 
knowledge according to Act of Parliament—a noble result, 
certainly, of the talk about raising the status of the profession 
in which the promoters of the Bill indulge. 

But even from the registration point of view it is difficult to 
see why the Bill is wanted. Those who want to be registered 
can have their wish without an Act of Parliament. The Insti- 
tute of Architects has a qualifying examination for which they 
can enter, and I can testify from some of the papers which I 
have seen that the standard cf that examination is far higher 
than any that could be insisted upon under the proposed Act. 
They would, therefore, gain more real distinction by passing 
the Institute examination than their own; and though I am 
myself a disbeliever in the value of test examinations of the kind, 
I fail to see what more they can want from their point of view. 

It is in the cant about raising the status of the profession 
that the motive of the whole project may really be found. One 
is told that as things now are any little undertaker and 
auctioneer can, and often does, put on his brass plate the word 
“ Architect,” in conjunction, perhaps, with the word “ Plumber.” 
Be it so; I cannot see who is a penny the worse, Every 
dauber who can spoil canvas and put it in a frame calls himself 
a painter, and every mason in the New Road calls himself a 
sculptor, and yet, I suppose, this never gave a moment's 
uneasiness, to Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. Boehm. But it 
would be very different if the daubers and masons were to be 
made painters and sculptors by Act of Parliament after passing 
an elementary examination. No doubt the real artists would 
then complain; and so may the real artists among us cry out if 
the legal status of architect is to be given on such insufficient 
grounds, though as things now are they may afford to smile at 
the mere use by plumbers and glaziers of a title which pleases 
them and hurts nobody. 

But if the Act can do no good to the public, it can do very 
great harm to architecture. Our art consists of two parts, 
distinct and yet inseparable, the practical and the artistic. It 
is only the constructive part which admits of the test of 
examinations ; the other or artistic part can be submitted to no 
such test ; it is as idle to think of doing so as to treat painting 
and sculpture in the same way, and yet without this higher 
qualification no man can be an architect, and to stamp or 
“hall mark” as such any one who shows a certain knowledge 
of construction would be a scandal and a disgrace to a civilised 
nation, 
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To insist on a qualifying examination would infallibly drive | 
away to the other arts many of the most promising students 
who now come to us, and by compelling those who remain to 
study in certain prescribed courses, and from certain narrow 
text-books would introduce the evil of “cram,” and prevent that 
wide and liberal research which is necessary to high attainment. 
Free trade is essential to our progress; at no time have 
English architecture and English architects commanded more 
respectful attention from other nations than now, and the secret 
of this may be looked for in the freedom from State control 
and official interference which we enjoy, and of which archi- 
tects abroad are for the most part deprived.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, T. G. JACKSON. 

4 Nottingham Place, W.: April 9. 


Sir,—Is there not an idea abroad that all reform of what 
we think amiss can be at once effected by Act of Parliament, 
and are we not often ready to ask for such help before we are 
at all agreed upon what will meet the case? It is one thing to 
realise a defect, and another to discover and apply a true 
remedy. A remedy may be worse than the disease. This age 
is in rather hot haste about everything. Whether haste in 
action as soon as one seems to see a need is the best course of 
proceeding may be questioned. Lord Melbourne’s well-known 
question, “ Cannot you let it alone?” is not, I think, without its 
wisdom within certain limits. Premature action leads to things 
being done over and over again in a very tiresome and costly 
way. ‘This is constantly happening, and we take no note of it. 

I fancy that the favour of the public is being gained for this 
Registration Bill on the score of architects being deficient in 
sanitary science, as it is called. But what an imperfect thing 
this much-lauded sanitary science, as connected with our 
houses and cities, is at present! How blunderingly it goes 
along! We must make sure of first principles before we ask 
for powers from Parliament to reform the architects. 

In what a curious condition is the question of drainage ! 
We exhaust a vast amount of water upon it to carry it a certain 
distance, and then find ourselves at a loss. It was first assumed 
that the sewage of London could be taken direct into the 
Thames, and that no more would be heard of it. London was 
so drained, and we all know with what a shocking result to the 
river. It was then agreed, with the help of so-called sanitary 
people, that its outlet should be a certain distance down the 
river. This was done. Costly machinery was erected at the 
terminus, and so firm was the belief that success had been 
attained, that the Prince of Wales opened the new works. 
This, however, is a failure, and a system which seems to carry 
us back to the days when sewage was carried away by the 
nightman in the simplest fashion is said to be now at work. A 
barge is reported to be now employed to carry sewage from the 
terminus works to the sea, where it appears that the sewage 
floats on the surface, and refuses to mix with salt water. The 
truth is that sanitary principles are in a very elementary state. 

There is, however, a growing popular feeling in favour of 
the subject, which had better be left to gain strength quietly 
in a healthy and natural manner while the authorities are 
perfecting their principles and experiments. People are 
becoming strongly disposed that way, if that way is moderate 
in cost and final. And architects are certainly not less dis- 
posed than other people to do their duty in that direction with- 
out undergoing an examination in a system of sanitation which, 
judging from the past, may be at no distant day revolutionised. 
We cannot yet speak or teach with authority upon many im- 
portant points. Siecd 

As not being a member, I cannot be supposed to hold a 
brief for the Institute of Architects, which Mr. Gough courteously 
terms “Mr. White’s Society.” I am glad that the Institute is 
agreed upon opposing this Bill for the registration of architects. 
Perhaps I am disposed to go further in my objection to it than 
the Institute appears to go. 

I should make this letter intolerably long if I were to enter 
upon what I feel to be the weak points of our present building 
system—points which will not be reached by a showy Bill for 
the registration of architects. Upon the ill effect which I think 
that registration would have upon architecture as an art, I say 
nothing.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. BUTTERFIELD, 

4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.: April 11. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ne ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects was 
held on Monday evening, Mr. Worthington, vice- 
president, in the chair. 

The following new members were elected by ballot :—As 
Fellows—Messrs. R. Hutchinson, Huntingdon ; H. Bloomfield 
Bare, Liverpool ; W. Wimble, Arthur Baker, Alfred Williams, 
Robert Evans, Nottingham; William Jolley, Nottingham ; 
F, T, Baggallay, Associate. As Associates—R, M. Gruggen, 
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Clifton, Bristol ; J. W. Donald, S. Shields ; J. Peter, Hastings 5 
G. W: Durrell, Sydney; A. T. Bolton, H. A. Satchell, G. Horn- 
blower, W. C. Jones, E. J. Bridges, Hilsea, Cosham; W. H. 
Woodroffe, S. G. Goss, Paignton ; Thomas Davison, Ashpitel 
prizeman; L. V. Hunt, Lee; Thomas Henry, Ealing, W.; 
G. A. H. Dickson, A. Sykes, A. B. Pite, E, H. Dawson, 
Lancastet. , ! 

Mr. W. Lacy RIDGE said he had intended to raise the 
question whether election by ballot should not be abolished now 
that members had to submit to the examination test. Under 
the ballot, which was an irresponsible method of election, 
some might be excluded without any reason being given. The 
Institute was a professional and not a social society, and it 
should embrace all professionally fit to be in its ranks. 

Mr. CHARLES BARRY concurred with Mr. Ridge’s opinion 
as regarded Associates, but remarked that there was at present 
no examination test for Fellowship. 

Mr. RALPH NEVILL was stopped by the chairman, who 
said consideration of the question must be deferred, as no 
notice had been given. 

Mr. Lacy RIDGE said notice had been duly given, and he 
wondered that it had not appeared on the agenda, particularly 
as the present meeting was supposed to have been a business 
meeting. 

A paper was then read by Mr. Vivian B. Lewes, F.I.C., 
F.C.S., Royal Naval College, on 


Eilumination and Ventilation. 


Mr. LEWES said :—If we leave out of consideration the 

various forms of electric light, we find that all our existing 
illuminants resemble each other in composition; the light- 
giving waxes, fats, oils, and gases all depending for their 
lighting and heating effects upon the elements carbon and 
hydrogen, which, by a selective process of combustion, emit 
light, at the same time producing as products of their complete 
combustion carbonic acid gas and water vapour, both of which 
have, when present in quantity in the air we breathe, a very 
deleterious effect upon our health. 
_ The unit of illuminating power as adopted in England is a 
“sperm” candle of the size known as “sixes,” which, when 
burning under normal conditions, consumes 120 grains of sperm 
per hour, and emits an amount of light known as “one-candle 
power.” Adopting this standard, and experimentally deter- 
mining the amount of material used in the best form of lamp 
or burner for its consumption, we have a means by which we 
can compare the lighting power and the vitiating effect which 
our illuminants give. 

The amount of light to be obtained from a given volume 
of coal gas depends upon the form of burner used, and in the 
following table the best of each class of burner has been 
selected for comparison, whilst the vitiating effect upon the air 
is also expressed in the number of adults who would exhale the 
same amount of carbonic acid gas during respiration. The 
gas used for the tests was that supplied to the City, which, 
during the past six months, has had an average illuminating 
power known as 16°5 candles. All volumes of gases are calcu- 
lated at normal temperature and pressure. 


Amount of Oxygen removed from the Air, and Carbonic Acid Gas and 
Water Vapour generated to give an illumination equal to 32 candle 


power, (The amount of light required in a room 16 x 12 x 10.) 
Products of Combustion. 
; - uantit 
Iluminant, Q aes | Oxygen l 
| rials used. | removed. Water | Carbonic 
Vapour. | Acid, Adults. 
s a | 
| | | 
Sperm Candles ; - | 3840 grs. | 19.27. f. | 13.12¢. fi | 13.12 c.f.) 218 
Paraffin Oii . : + | 1,984 grs. | 12.48c.f. | 7oqgeef. | 896c.f.| 14.9 
Gas (London) — | | 
5 Burners : 
atswing c ‘ & 1) ort.e. fi 23/06 C.0.))|) 54272) GRR ieh OG. fs 9.6 
Sugg’s London Argand. | 9.7¢. f. TIs52iC; fol P12.80'C, diel) wet ents 8.5 
Welsbach (incandescent) | 5.3. f. G:30/C.n: FeLOCsifa, |B TBC. ke 4.6 
Wenham (regenerative) . 92 °Corf 3.08 c. f. 4.16 c. f | z60c. f. 2.6 
| 


From these data it appears that according to the rules laid 
down in sanitary science, by which the degree of vitiation of 
the air in any confined space is measured by the amount of 
oxygen removed and carbonic acid formed, candles are the 
worst offenders against health and comfort and gas the least, 
an assumption which practical experience does not bear out 
the feeling of oppression being distinctly less in a room lighted 
by candles or oil than in one lighted by any of the older forms 
of gas-burner. The explanation of this is that when we use 
candles or lamps we are contented with a smaller and more 
local illumination than when gas is used, also more water 
vapour is given off during the combustion of gas, and this 
absorbs radiant heat and heats the atmosphere, whilst the air 
being charged with moisture, evaporation from the skin is 
checked. 

Still more important reasons are that, even in the highly- 
purified London gas small quantities of impurities are present, 


which give products of combustion more deleterious to health 
than carbonic acid, whilst bad forms of burners cause incom- 
plete combustion, giving rise to carbonic oxide, which even in 
small traces is highly poisonous, and finally all the products of 
combustion being at a higher temperature than the air of the 
room, rise to the ceiling and collect there, and the exhalations 
from respiration and the skin being at a lower temperature, 
cannot rise through them, so that the ceiling is practically 
lowered to the level of the gas-burners. 

All these considerations bring us to the conviction that for 
the health of ourselves and our families we must have adequate 
ventilation specially provided to remove the products of com- 
bustion given off by illuminants from our dwelling-rooms. 

If we use candles or oil-lamps, all we can do is to secure 
the ventilation of the room by the ordinary methods, as the 
conditions under which these sources of light are employed 
prevent their being used as a ventilating power, but with gas. 
this isnot the case. Attempts have been made from time to 
time to provide special ventilation and the removal of the pro- 
ducts of combustion, but with the exception of “sun-burners ” 
for large halls and places of public entertainment, none have 
met with any degree of success, owing to the unsightly tubes 
needed to!convey away the heated gases, but with the new era of 
regenerative gas-lamps this trouble disappears and gas can now 
be made not only the best and most convenient means of 
illumination, but also a most powerful engine for ventilation. 

Of the various forms of regenerative lamps now in the 
market, the “ Wenham” is the one most suitable for this 
purpose, as the shortness of chimney required, and compactness 
of the regenerative portions of the lamp, enable it to be fixed 
with the burner within 15 inches of the ceiling and sufficiently 
far above the head to prevent any sensation of radiant heat 
from it, whilst the air supply to the flame is so arranged as to 
be undisturbed by the up-draught created in.the flue attached 
to the lamp. In order to convert the lamp into an efficient 
ventilating agent, it is set in an ornamental metal box, which 
fits into the ceiling space, and has its lower portion with the 
lamp attached projecting downwards into the room, and this 
part is provided with openings into the room. The upper 
portion of the box, in the ceiling space, has a flat rectangular 
flue attached to it, which passes alongside the joists and is led 
into the flue of the room illuminated by the lamp, or into a 
special flue fitted in the chimney stack. Under these condi- 
tions a No. 4 Wenham lamp, consuming from 20 to 24 cubic 
feet of gas per hour, gave as an average of illuminating power 
from I20 candles in a horizontal plane to 280 in a vertical, 
whilst a current was created in the flue with a velocity of 
12°5 feet per second, and the area of the tube being 6 inches 
by 4 inches, this was equal to 7,498 cubic feet per hour. The 
temperature of the gases in the flue 4 inches from burner was 
276 deg. F., but the air in the room was at 60 deg. F., and 
reducing the volume to this temperature and deducting the air 
used up by the lamp, we have 5,160 cubic feet of air over and 
above that required by the lamp removed from the upper part 
of the room to be replaced by cool fresh air, whilst none of the 
products of combustion are allowed to find their way into the 
room. Witha No. 2 lamp, burning 1o cubic feet per hour, 
2,000 cubic feet of air per hour was withdrawn from the room, 

In order to fully realise the importance of these results as 
bearing upon ventilation, one must remember that nearly all 
the impurities in the air emanate either from the body or from 
the combustibles used, and are therefore at-a higher tempera- 
ture than the normal air of the room, with the result, that being 
expanded by heat, they are lighter and rise to the ceiling, so 
that the air withdrawn by the burner is not the ordinary air of 
the room, but the foulest air in the room. 

In order to test the safety of the flues passing through the 
ceiling space, a number of experiments were made as to 
temperatures of the products of combustion and the exterior 
surface of the flues. 

The metal box containing the lamp is double-jacketed with 
13 inches of silicate wool, which, being fireproof and a non- 
conductor of heat, prevents the escape of heat anywhere near 
the lamp, the highest temperature ever reached being 
go degs. F. The flue which conveys the mixed products of 
combustion and air from the lamp casing to the chimney was 
jacketed with # inch of silicate wool, and this in the hottest part 
rarely reaches 100 degs. F., whilst if the flue be packed round 
with loose silicate wool, kept in position by a layer of loose 
slates placed on it, no heat at all escapes. 

As regards the heating effects of regenerative burners on the 
air of aroom, the kind of heat given out is almost entirely 
radiant heat, which does not heat the air directly, but heats the 
walls and furniture in the room, and these in turn heat the air, 
whilst in the old forms cf burner the air is rapidly heated by 
convection, radiation playing but a small part in the heating of 
the room. In the first instance you have warm walls and 
furniture with cool air, which are undoubtedly the conditions 
best suited for health and comfort ; whilst in the second case 
you have warm vitiated air with cold walls, a state of affairs 
which leads to chills and discomfort to the system. 
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The amount of radiant heat given out by a regenerative 
burner is considerable close to the lamp, but rapidly diminishes 
as the distance from it increases, so that 5 feet from the burner 
of the lamp it is hardly perceptible, and only amounts to about 
two-tenths of a degree, and this may be entirely done away 
with by suspending a sheet of thin plate-glass just below the 
lamp, which, while cutting off the heat rays, will allow 88 per 
cent. of the light to pass through. 

A vote of thanks on the motion of Mr. John Slater, B.A., 
seconded by Mr. W. Blomfield, A,R.A,, was awarded to Mr. 
Lewes for his paper. The discussion was continued by Messrs. 
R. Nevill, F.S.A,, T. Blashill, J. D. Mathews, G, Aitchison, 
A.R.A., by Professor Kerr, who was warmly greeted, and by 
Mr. E. T. Hall. 

The proceedings terminated about 10.20 P.M. 


MR. ALMA TADEMA ON SCULPTURE. 


()* Saturday evening Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A., presided at 

a meeting of the art students of Toynbee Hall. In the 
course of his address he said that sculpture was now neglected 
in England, and when we saw so many beautiful specimens of 
that art in our glorious cathedrals we could not but regret its 
decline. Sculpture was, perhaps, in one aspect a higher form 
of art than painting, because it permitted more realism. On 
the other hand, the painter could present to the spectator the 
atmosphere surrounding things, and this the sculptor could not 
do. A work of art to interest mankind ought to be a material 
reproduction of what was visible. A student one day went to 
Courbet to ask his opinion upon a work which represented an 
angel. Courbet asked the student whether he had ever seen 
an angel, and the latter of course replied “No.” “ Neither 
have I,” said Courbet ; “go away.” But art, whether pictorial 
or sculptural, ought not to be content with representing the 
mere limbs and dress of individuals who earned the gratitude 
or admiration of their fellow men. Art should strive to erect a 
monument to what we called the soul. At present it appeared 
that fancy was less exercised in sculpture than in painting. 
Fancy was not asked for in sculpture, and this was the reason 
of its decline. As a lady had once said to him, “ As the sun 
colours flowers so should art colour life.” In London the archi- 
tects did all that was in their power to encourage sculpture. 
Everywhere they erected pedestals for statues, but unfortunately 
the pedestals remained unused. On the Embankment alone 
there were many places where effective groups representing such 
subjects as Charity and the Rescue of the Drowning could be 
erected, Then there was ample room for the use of statuary 
in the ornamentation of our public buildings. At the National 
Gallery there were pedestals ready to receive big allegorical 
groups which would have finished the building, but alas! the 
sculptor had not been asked to supply them. The com- 
petitive system as applied in the case of sculptors he could 
not approve. For much that was objectionable in this system 
“red tape” was responsible. It was, for example, the cause of 
the appointment of incompetent persons as judges in a com- 
petition. Not long ago the Government were induced to 
appoint some of the most prominent architects in the country as 
judges in the competition for the War Office buildings. These 
gentlemen adjudicated, but to no purpose, for the lovers of 
“red tape” found means to withhold the result of the com- 
petition from publication, and as a consequence the War Office 
was not yet built. Such things ought not to be, and whena 
man, after having been invited to enter into competition, 
was adjudged successful, he ought to have the job to which the 
competition related. ‘There was often a vast amount of useless 
expenditure in connection with these competitions. He had 
heard that all the money that was left for embellishing 
Blackfriars Bridge with sculpture had been frittered away in 
competitions innumerable. It would have been far better to 
accept the result of the first competition, even if inferior, than 
to waste the money upon nothing. The high position retained 
by France among the nations of the world he attributed to the 
fact that her people were virtually without rivals in all that 
appertained to the sunshine of life, the arts that embellished 
existence. If the working classes here could produce as 
tasteful things as were produced in France their reward would 
be greater than the Frenchman’s, because English work was 
more solid and thorough. English china or earthenware, for 
example, was ever so much better than French. Minton and 
Doulton ware, he was happy to say, was becoming very 
tasteful. Some years ago, when visiting the Farnesian Gallery 
at Rome, he was pleasantly surprised to see a big Minton pot on 
the mantelpiece, close to the pictures of Raphael and Michel 
Angelo. The mention of Minton and Doulton ware led him to 
the consideration of the question, ‘“‘ What is industrial art?” It 
was undoubtedly an invention of modern times. In the great 
art periods no such thing was known as industrial art. One of 
the characteristics of modern times was the division of labour, 
and in a certain sense it was a good thing that that principle was 


followed in the domain ofart. Although a first-class sculptor or 
painter could no doubt design a fine ornament just as successfully 
as a lesser artist, it would be a pity that he should devote to 
such work time which would otherwise be spent on greater 
objects. Every artist could not be a Phidias or a Raphael, 
but the humblest could have the satisfaction described by De 
Musset in the words, ‘If my glass is small, at any rate I drink 
out of my own glass.” Every one had his place in this world, 
and those who designed beautiful scrolls and those who drew 
beautiful faces were alike members of the artistic brotherhood. 
Industrial art was more nearly related to sculpture than paint- 
ing. Ina lamp, for example, there were some of the elements 
of sculpture. There was proportion in its parts, and its shape 
was formed in accordance with taste and judgment. Again, 
a carpenter, in making a handle for a tool, strove to give it a 
certain contour, and thus practised in a humble way some of 
the sculptor’s art. All artists, great or small, should strive after 
the beautiful with all their energies. The Greeks were so grand 
in art simply because they always did everything as well as 
they could. Their terra-cotta was still the best existing, and 
their clay tiles were still the finest earthenware that had ever 
been known. What was the secret of the influence of Japanese 
art? The love of the Japanese workman for his production, 
and the pleasure which he took in perfecting it. Let all students 
of art emulate him in that respect. Let them try to infuse into 
all their work their feeling for the beautiful. They need not 
for that sacrifice the useful. The useful was beautiful too. 
What could be more useful and beautiful than a hand, in which 
there was not a siagle curve which was not balanced by another 
curve? Let students grow up in the belief that one of the 
greatest delights in life was to do a thing thoroughly. A piece 
of nice workmanship was always a pleasure to behold and 
possess, and for this it need not be a costly thing. He had 
had given to him lately some small pots bought for next ta 
nothing at a country market, and they were most charming. 
Taste could be shown in simple things as well as in rich ones, 
and it was a great error to think that art must only be applied 
to the finer materials. 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


N Friday evening a special meeting of this Society was 
held at the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, to consider 
a petition to the House of Commons against the “ Architects 
and Engineers Act, 1888.” The attendance was very small. 
In moving the adoption of the petition, Mr. Aldridge said he 
objected to the Bill, especially to clauses regarding compulsory 
registration. The Bill would create quite a revolution amongst 
architects, and should therefore be strenuously opposed. Mr. 
Cook, though in favour of the matter being postponed, seconded 
the motion. The petition stated that the Bill proposed to 
interfere with the practice not only of architects, but also with 
that of civil engineers and surveyors. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects only last year obtained a supplementary 
charter, the provisions of which the petitioners believed would 
facilitate the adoption of further measures for improving the 
study and practice of architecture, and for protecting the 
interests of the public at large; and it appeared very premature 
to attempt other methods until the improved resources of the 
Institute had been adequately tested. They therefore prayed 
that all attempts to regulate the practice of the profession by 
legislative enactment might be deferred until its chartered 
representative was prepared to offer suggestions derived from 
further experience and more mature consideration. Mr. 
Berrington moved, and Mr. Wardlaw seconded, an amendment, 
that no action be taken against the Bill, on the ground that 
the meeting was so small that it could not be taken as repre- 
sentative of the general architectural profession in Liverpool. 
After some discussion the amendment was withdrawn, and 
ultimately it was decided that the petition be approved and 
presented, on condition that the number of signatures obtained 
represented the majority of the Fellows and professional 
Associates in the Society. 


LEICESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


oN a meeting held on March 28, Mr. J. W. Connon, 

F.R.I.B.A., of Leeds, read an interesting and instructive 
paper on the “Legal Registration of Architects.” Mr. James 
Tait, president of the Society, introduced the lecturer, and a 
discussion followed, in which Mr. J. Goddard, Mr. J. B. 
Everard, Colonel Millican, J.P., Mr. Gordon, C.E., and Mr. 
Redfern took part, agreeing with the principle of legal registra- 
tion as explained and advocated by the lecturer, and also 
expressing a hope that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
would speedily take action in the matter. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THe class for modelling in the Architectural School of 
the Royal Academy has ceased for the session ; and a series 
of demonstrations on “Sub-panelling and Ceiling Design” 
will be given by Mr. Stannus on the Monday evenings, 
from six to eight, as follows :—April 23, Theory and Treat- 
ment of Squares; April 30, Treatment of Oblongs ; 
May 7, Various Regular Panels; May 14, Various Irregular 
Panels ; May 28, Distortion and Translation; June 4, 
Diapers of Panels; June 11, Visual Correction, Beam 
Treatment, &c.; June 18, Structural Inequalities, Mixed 
Treatments, &c. 

Ir is satisfactory to find that the Ancient Monuments 
Act.is not allowed to become a dead letter in Scotland. At 
Lerwick a thrifty vandal has been fined for making a 
quarry of the causeway leading to the broch of Clickimin and 
the Pictish castle in a loch near the town. He was erecting 
a stable, and thought it would be well to utilise the stones 
which had braved the Orcadian storms for so many years. 
The Sheriff tooka right view of the case, and fined 
the fellow in the full penalty of 57, besides the cost of 
replacing the stones, which was estimated at 4/. tos. It is 
a pity there is not power to inflict a more severe punish- 
ment on men who are guilty of so much destructiveness. 
Any person who breaks an object exhibited in a public 
museum renders himself liable to a couple of years’ im- 
prisonment, and to as many as three whippings. Is not a 
historic monument of as much importance to the State as 
a piece of pottery? 


THE excitement which arose when the group of Dancers 
by CARPEAUX appeared at the front of the Opera House, 
Paris, will not be readily forgotten, and the emptying of a 
bottle of stain upon it was accepted as a righteous act. 
Republican morality allows the group to remain. Still 
more remarkable is the intelligence that the Municipal 
Council of Valenciennes has expended 9,000 francs upon 
a reproduction of the group, which is intended to be placed 
in the local /ycée for the edification of the young girls of that 
establishment. We suppose the worthy authorities wish to 
convince the public and themselves that modesty, like 
chivalry, belongs solely to a time of feudalism, and is out 
of place in a free nation. 


THE kiosques and the poorer classes of shops where 
newspapers are sold in Paris have for a long time exhibited 
highly-coloured caricatures. As a rule ecclesiastics and 
soldiers were the subjects. They were badly drawn, but 
compensation was sought in the ample descriptions under- 
neath, and they were so coarse in sentiment as to make a 
spectator wonder where the old Gallic wit had fled. Every 
week fresh additions were made to the stock. People 
sometimes speculated about the origin of the caricatures, 
and supposed they were not entirely owing to artistic or 
commercial enterprise. A crowd was sure to be seen 
around one of the new examples ; but, however much the 
obscenity might be enjoyed, there was no “run” upon the 
plate. An end has at length come to that form of enjoy- 
ment. ‘The caricaturist was named Lavrate. He found 
that, in spite of the debasement of himself and of art, the 
public would not patronise his productions. A few days 
ago he put an end to his misery by jumping into the Seine. 
His fate will, we hope, serve as a warning to any man who 


may be disposed to pander to the pruriency of the lowest 
classes of Paris. ; 


WE have repeatedly condemned the absurdity of the 
mode of teaching “ building construction ” in the schools of 
the Science and Art Department, for, as we are informed, 
not one architect, engineer, or builder is connected with the 
classes in which the Wrens, STEPHENSONS, and Cupitts of 
the future are supposed to be trained. Many thought we 
were exaggerating the defects of the “system.” It so 
happens that Professor Sitvanus THomMPSON singles out 
building construction as proof of the defects of the Depart- 
ment’s regulations. He says :—‘“QOne would have thought 
that, for the teaching of this subject to be of any use, the 
prime qualification of the teacher would be that he should 
have a technical knowledge of the subject— that he should 


| himself have worked at building, either as builder or archi- 


tect. But what do the official rules lay down as a qualifica- 
tion? Anyone is recognised as qualified to teach this or 
any subject who has taken ‘a degree at any university of 
the United Kingdom,’ or who has passed at least a second 
class in the advanced stage at the May examination in the 
subject, or who is a teacher on the staff of a training college, 
or who had a ‘third grade art certificate’ before 1869 
(which certificate had nothing to do with either building or 
civil engineering). There is not a word in the rules requiring, 
in the most remote way, that the teacher of building construc- 
tion shall have had any technical acquaintance with the subject 
of building. The fact of having properly learned building 
construction in a builder’s or architect’s office is not recog- 
nised as any qualification at all. I particularly request 
Major-General DONNELLY to contradict me if I am wrong. 
I give this as a sample of the way in which the Department’s 
regulations on the one hand tend toward scholasticism, and 
on the other prevent the science teaching from having any 
technical value. Of. the scores of ‘science teachers ’ who 
are supposed to be teaching building construction in the 
various classes held up and down London at the present 
time, how many have any knowledge of building? It is no 
use asking Major-General DonNneELLY for the information, 
simply because, as the Science and~ Art Department 
requires no technical qualifications in its teachers in this 
subject, it has no statistics of information to which he can 
refer to say how many of them ever were occupied in a 
builder’s or an architect’s office. Probably not three per cent. 
of them ever were.” Fortunately architecture and building 
can get on without the aid of the Department, but when 
money is paid for a thing it is only right the public should 
know what can be substituted. : 


A COMMITTEE of the New York Architectural League 
have sent a memorial to the committee of the proposed 
Grant Memorial, in which objections are raised against the 
conditions of the competition for that work. The first is 
the absence of sufficient information about the amount 
which is to be expended, so that, practically, each com- 
petitor will have to decide for himself. The second objec- 
tion is upon the scales, as designs may be one-quarter or 
one-eighth inch to the foot, in different mediums, line and 
“washed” or brush-made drawings, and in different 
materials, drawings, or models. According to the League’s 
argument, there should be but one scale to which designs 
should be made, and but one manner in which they should be 
exhibited, and to this one scale and one manner all should be 
bound. It has been found, they say, that a scale of one-eighth 
or one-sixteenth inch to one foot is sufficiently large to afford 
opportunity for the exercise of the most criticai judgment, 
and pure line drawings in pen and ink the most fair media 
of representation. The right to claim property in the 
chosen designs is also contested. But the most obnoxious 
clause is the one in which the competitors are asked to 
name the price for their services, and which makes the 
competition between them like tradesmen’s tendering. The 
conditions of the competition for the Indiana Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Monument (in which an architect from Berlin was 
successful) are recommended as an example to the Memorial 
Committee. Some members of the American Architectural 
Society have also raised a protest, but there is a fear that in 
doing so architects are only serving the cause of the sculptors 
who are willing to make the best of the instruction. 


Russia has its Imperial Academy, but even in the 
Northern Empire there are painters who claim freedom for 
art and hold themselves aloof from the institution. About 
eleven years ago an independent association was formed, 
and at present there are no less than three hundred 
members who have the courage to belong to it. Exhibi- 
tions are opened, but, in order to render the widest service to 
the cause, they are not held in.one place every year. The 
artist", recognising the sympathy which subsists just now 
between their own country and France, have decided to 
hold this year’s exhibition in Paris. The courage dis- 
played in the enterprise is sure to meet with reward, but 
does it not seem like a realisation of what BERANGER wrote 
in his Chant du Cosaque,” when the Northern warrior 
said, “Viens reposer dans lasile des-arts ” ? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PHTRARCH’S LAURA. 


YRON, when referring to PrerrarcH in “Childe 
Harold,” tells us how 
He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes ; | 

and it is as a champion the world would wish to regard the 
poet. He succeeded in doing much for the Italian tongue, 
but his victories over his country’s enemies were less 
evident. Indeed, if we believe Stsmonv1, the foes of Italy 
were able to make a tool of Perrarcu by the flattery of 
his vanity. - However, much will be’forgotten against him 
out of gratitude for his services to the Renaissance. As a 
poet and a scholar he becomes more important in the 
world’s history than as the lover of Laura. His amatory 
woes cannot excite much sympathy, for it is difficult to 
believe the writer was sick at heart when composing them. 
They. are very different to the mysterious sonnets which 
were dedicated to “Mr. W. H.” by “T. T.” with “all hap- 
pinesse and that eternite promised by our ever-living poet,” 
and which are ascribed to SHAKESPEARE. The ‘portraits of 
Perrarcs and his beloved which still remain are enough 
to chill any attempts at becoming sentimental over the 
fate.of the lovers,’ for as Byron, when describing one 
authentic pair of those pictures, says, they are “very hideous 
both * Perrarcu has not only the dress, but the features 
of an old woman ; Laura looks by no means like a young 
one or a pretty one.” It seems incredible that a woman of 
that kind could have been almost the sole theme for a great 
poet, or that Srmonr Martint could have selected her as 
a model for a figure of Pleasure, and, as Vasari relates, 
have painted her in a green robe, with a flame of fire 
between her throat and breast. The portraits of the 
French dame, or copies of them, are likely to induce the 
English reader to believe that MERCUTIO was right when he 
told Romeo that Laura to his lady was but a kitchen 
wench, although she had a better lover to berhyme her. 
Neither does PeTRARCH, if judged from his portraits, seem 
to bea type of the love-lorn swain. Those we have seen 
differ in the features, but they all denote how the limners 
were impressed with the portly, well-to-do aspect of the 
melodious ‘scholar. PETRARCH acknowledges that there 
was little of the Aponis about himself, although he-claims 
some interest for his agreeable countenance, bright eyes, 
and clear complexion. He admits he was grey before he 
was twenty-five, but he remarks that both Ca#sar and 
VirciL resembled him in that way. 

It is also probable that the divine Laura’s neighbours 
would be as sceptical about the mental- charms which the 
poet proclaimed. When poets:take to philandering they 
break: loose’ from all restraint, and Topsy: will appear to 
have the beauty of HELEN of, Troy. Thete was something 
in the Provencal: air which made everything seem divine ; 
and who knows whether LAurRA was of finer clay than the 
other ladies of Avignon? .Shrewd- contémporaries who 
heard the.songs raised doubts about the possibility of so 
much admiration being inspired by a mortal woman, and 
‘believed Laura to be as fictitious as Venus. © But let 
history and criticism say what they may, the painters are 
justified when they endeavour to create a face that. will 
realise for us the poet’s ideal. M. Porrae Ls, whose fine 
‘Mignon we lately published, is attracted by enterprises of 
the kind ; and the Laura we illustrate has been considered 
so successful as to inspire-some French imitations of the 
head. Unless we are mistaken, M. PorTaEts has sought 
to represent LauRA as she was first seen by the poet—that 
‘is, whén knéeling in ‘the church of St. Clare ‘at Avignon 
early in the morning of: Monday, the sixth day of April, in 
‘the year 1327. The time is important, as marking an epoch 
in the history. of the Renaissance. She wore, we are told, a 
green robe—which was her favourite colour,’ as SIMONE 
‘Martini could vouch—and it was embroidered with violets, 
which had come into fashion in Avignon through the Floral 
Games. Around her neck was a collar of pearls and rubies, 
and her golden hair was bound by a sort of filigree crown. 
This vision of delight was the more remarkable as at the 
time the church was hung in black on account of Holy 
Week. Whether Laura, then in her nineteenth year, was 
4ynmarried, or was the wife of the Count DE SADE, are} 
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among the questions on which biographers can never agree. 
It is enough that, in company with the BEATRIcE of Dante, 
she casts a mild radiance over the literature of the period. 

The affection which was excited in the mind of 
PrrrarcH when he observed Laura at her prayers gave 
rise to the sonnets which, to this day, exert an influence 
upon Italian literature. On this subject we prefer to sub- 
stitute the judgment of HaLLam, which, as is usual with 
that scholar, is marked by impartiality and profound know- 
ledge. When writing of the fifteenth century he says :— 

Dante and Petrarch are, as it were, the morning stars of. our 
modern literature. I-shall say nothing more of the former in this place; 
he does not stand in such close connection as Petrarch with the 
fifteenth century ; nor had he such influence over the taste of his age. 
In this respect Petrarch has as much the advantage over Dante as he 
was his inferior in depth of thought and creative power. He formed 
a school of poetry which, though no disciple comparable to himself 
came out of it, gave a character to the taste of his country. He did 
not invent the sonnet ; but he perhaps was the cause that it has con- 
tinued.in fashion for so many ages. He gave purity, elegance, and 
even stability to the Italian language, which has been incomparably 
less changed during near five centuries since his time, than it was in 
one between the age of Guido Guinezzelli and his own, And none 
have denied him the honour of having restored a true feeling of 
Classical antiquity in Italy and consequently in Europe. 

It was as a Classical scholar, rather than as a poet, that 
PETRARCH esteemed himself, and the Classics he studied 
were those of Rome, for, with all his scholarship, he was 
incompetent to read a Greek author. His own poetry was 
not prized by him, for he considered it was only adapted for 
the Romeos and Ju.tets of his time. But, in his latter days, 
he appears to have had compunctious visitings of conscience 
about the excessive attention he gave to the ancients, when 
so much remained to be done for the perfection of his own 
language. His letters, which to his mind were more 
important than his canzoni, were written in Latin. But with 
so much preference for what was ancient, PETRARCH was a 
patriotic Italian. He was among the first to give counten- 
ance to Rienzi; and when the Tribune revealed that he 
was not exempt,from cowardice and cruelty, the Poet suffered 
at the failure as if the delivery of Rome from the Nobles 
meant his own emancipation. As became a man of his 
genius, he was impressed with the remains of antiquity in 
the city, and could not help deploring the degeneracy of 
the inhabitants who were ignorant of the value of what was 
around them, Rienzi and JoHN CoLonna were the only 
exceptions. 

It could not, however, be said that Rome or any one 
of the Italian cities was the home of PErRaRcH. Like so 
many of the men of that age, who appeared to belong to a 
race of intellectual Zingari, he could not resist the wander- 
ing spirit. Danpoto, the Doge, wrote to PETRARCH asking 
him to explain why so wise a man, who was able to give 
counsel to kings and statesmen, could not be contented in 
any place. One excuse PETRARCH might offer—that never 
was a scholar so much honoured. Kings, emperors, and 
popes were eager to have the privilege of his presence. 
The Florentines, who as a rule could not pardon, were 
ready to restore PETRARCH to the citizenship which his 
father lost when the Ghibbelines failed, and to allow him the 
direction of the University. The Venetians gave him a 
palace for residence, and defrayed all his household ex- 
penses. The Romans crowned him with laurel, and, 
characteristically, at the same time wounded him by using 
corrosive fluid instead of the perfumes which were used for 
sprinkling in the solemnities. Men used to make long 
journeys in order that they might gaze upon him. But 
: He could hardly believe that 
the world was honest since Laura was not among the 


living, 


Nel tuo partir, parti del mondo amore 
E cortesia. 


And so hé removed from city to city, dragging his books and 


‘his precious manuscripts along with him. His journeys to 


and fro-were like triumphal processions. It is no wonder 


‘PETRARCH was vain, and that his caprices were those of a 


spoiled boy. At length he was tempted to hire a house in 
Parma, then he purchased it, and resolved to build another 
in its stead. His narrative gives a revelation of his 
whimsicality. When the work was commenced he thought 
it would have beén wiser to use the stones for his own 
monument. ‘The walls cracked, and Perrarcu abused the 
masons, who told him it was beyond their powers to excel 
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nature and make the earth firmer, and that all new houses 
must sink. Afterwards he assured himself that, with all its 
defects, the house would be certain to outlast him. A 
different mood followed, so he resolved to abandon the 
work. Then he reflected on the amusement he would give 
if he ran away and left walls standing without a roof. 
Having decided to remain, he was filled with a desire to 
erect something magnificent. Meanwhile the builders 
completed the modest house, and he was left to make the 
best of it. ‘The account which he gives of his own mind 
while his building was in progress is a key to his whole life. 

His father and Dante were fellow-workers on the 
Ghibelline side of Florentine politics, and were exiled 
together. But Perrarcu could never appreciate the great 
work of Dante. Boccaccio sent him a copy, and implored 
him, as a man whose genius reached heaven and whose 
fame was universal, not to disdain the poem of one from 
whom death and exile had snatched the laurel crown. 
“Praise the poem,” said Boccaccio, “and you will not only 
honour DANTE, over whose grave calumny is not silent, 
but you will honour Italy, of which you are the glory.” 
PETRARCH affected to consider the language of the “ Divina 
Commedia” as coarse, and drew a comparison between 
Dante and the older PrTRARcH, in which the poet 
suffered. But we may pardon him his envy for his kind- 
ness to CHAUCER. It was from his lips at Padua the English 
poet derived the story of Patient GRISELDA :— 

I wol tel you a tale, the which that I 

Lerned at Padowe, of a worthy clerc, 

As proved by his wordes and his werk. 

He is now dead and nailed in his chest, 

I pray to God to geve his sowle rest. 

Frauncis Petrark, the laureat poete 

Hight was this clerc, whose rhetoricke so swete 
Enlumined all Itaille of poetrie. 

We have written at such length about Perrarcu rather 
than about the subject of the illustration. Laura is better 
adapted for painting than for literature. ‘The artist feels he 
has an opportunity to supplement the sonnets, while every 
writer must know the folly of attempting even a comment 
upon what was said with so much perfection. We therefore 
leave LAuRA to artists like M. PorTar.s, who retain a 
reverence for Italy and the literature of the Renaissance, 


ST. CATHHRINE’S WESLEYAN CHAPEL, LINCOLN. 
HE chapel is in course of erection, on a very com- 
manding corner site opposite the park. The school 
chapel in rear was built in 1880. The new chapel is of 
white brick, with red dressings. The window copings and 
sills are of Ancaster stone, and the roof of slate. Sittings 
for 500 are provided in a nave and side aisles. Only one 
gallery is intended, viz., over the entrance porch, and, in 
general plan and effect, the building will have all the 
appearance of a church. ‘There is a spacious square-ended 
chancel, lighted by a five-light traceried window, to be 
filled with stained glass at a cost of over 300/, the gift of 
Mr. SHARPLEY BAINBRIDGE, in memory of his father. The 
roof is supported by an arcade and clerestory on polished 
granite columns, with moulded stone caps and bases. All 
the sittings and joinery are of pitch pine. The spire is 
omitted for the present. The contract is 2,350/, and the 
architect is Mr. CHARLES Bett, F.R.I.B.A., of 3 Salters 
Hall Court, Cannon Street, London, and the builders 
Messrs. J. M. THompson & Son, of Louth. 


VILLA RESIDENCE, LOUGHBOROUGH. 

a ai design has been prepared for Mr. W. Moss, of 
Loughborough, and has been made with special refer- 

ence to the site selected. This is situated in the environs 
of the town, and presents many admirable features—its 
elevated position affording fine views of the adjacent 
country, whilst a luxuriant growth of matured foliage exists 
in its immediate vicinity. The walling will be of red 
brick, and the roof covered with tiles, both of local manu- 
facture, and much used for building purposes in the district. 


The architect is Mr. Ceci, WHEELER, 28 Tonbridge Street 
Leeds, i 


HOUSE AT ACCRINGTON. 
HIS house has recently been erected in Whalley 
F [ Road, Accrington, fer Mr. JAMES CUNLIFFE, from 
designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. STONES 
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& GRADWELL, of Blackburn and Accrington. The walls 
are of stone, faced externally with parpoints. The roofs are 
covered with green Velinheli slates, with EpwArps’s brown- 
red ridge tiles and finials, The upper portions of the 
entertaining-room windows, the vestibule and staircase 
windows, are glazed with ornamental lead lights made to 
special designs. These were supplied by Mr. JAMES JONES, 
of Manchester. 


THE GRANGE, BRADFORD-ON-AVON, 

O many changes have taken place in the country it is 
S well to put a view of this fine old mansion on record, 
We hope it may be long spared as an example of an 
English country house. The drawing is by Mr. Loxton, 
of Clifton. 


STAIRCASE, WAVERLEY COURT. 
HE mansion, Waverley Court, near Camberley, Surrey, 
__ was built from the designs of Mr. J. M. FERGusoN, 
A.R.I.B.A. The main staircase, the subject of the illustra- 
tion, is placed in a large apartment which is used as a 
drawing-room, the two flights of stairs leading right and 
left to the owner’s and guests’ apartments respectively. 
The staircase was executed by Messrs. Barrie Bros., of 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in a most careful manner, 
and is an excellent specimen of joinery. 
In our issue of March 30 a sketch from the Isle of 
Wight was substituted in error instead of Mr, FERGUSON’s 
design. | 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC AND THE 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


ip is now known, says a correspondent of the Z77es, that the 
new buildings for the Royal College of Music at South 
Kensington are to be erected on the site occupied by the great 
conservatory adjoining the Royal Albert Hall on the south. In 
front of this proposed new building a road is to be opened 
which will run at the north of the Imperial Institute. This 
roadway will penetrate the estate of Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851 between Queen’s Gate 
and Prince’s Gate, and will be parallel to a similar roadway 
penetrating the southern end of the estate. Under these 
conditions it seems not improbable that adjacent to the 
Imperial Institute and the new College of Music a number of 
private dwelling-houses will be built. The disposal of frontages 
on the new roads is, it is said (but this can scarcely be true), 
actually in treaty. 

From the point of view of getting money to pay for road- 
ways, &c., the plan of the Commissioners is probably as well 
considered and as promising of success as can be. But it is 
not clear that money-making is the sole end for which the 
Commissioners were incorporated. No doubt the scheme 
crudely stated above may be modified. But there are one or 
two essential features about it which, I venture to think, are of 
public importance. ~ 

In many quarters—professional chiefly—the Royal Albert 
Hall is looked upon as a bugbear. That it is the largest hall 
in London in which the greatest number of people at one time 
can hear with comfort in no way affects the dainty judgment of 
the lofty and exclusive artist who perceives that the true value 
and influence of his art are for the few only and not for the 
herd. By him and his disciples in the seclusion of the cloister 
alone can the elevating happiness of his art be known. And 
so it comes to pass that the Royal Albert Hall is to be blocked 
up on the south with a new building for the College of Music, 
and the approaches to the hall from the Imperial Institute and 
across the roads and gardens from the Metropolitan Railway 
station are to be closed for ever. 

Perhaps musical art should have some sisterly sympathy 
for architectural effect. On this ground, then, it seems open 
to doubt if matters will be bettered by the erection of some 
pretty temple to the muses which from necessity, unless it be 
eighteen storeys high, and a sort of factory Frankenstein, will 
be overshadowed and, as it were, crushed by the Royal Albert 
Hall. Are there any principles to govern an alternative 
scheme to all this? Can they be stated as follows? First of 
all, an abandonment by the Commissioners of their quest for 
gold in connection with the northern portion of their estate ; 
secondly, a recognition by them and the promoters of the 
Imperial Institute of the advantage of retaining and{improving 
public access to the Royal Albert Hall on its south; thirdly, 
some regard for architectural effect, even when the Royal 
Albert Hall is in question; and, fourthly, a sympathetic 
consideration for musicians and their disciples. 

If these be admitted as*principles, a scheme evolving there- 
from might mean that the premises for the new College of 
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Music could be placed, say not more than two storeys in 
height, upon the two curved arcaded wings at present flanking 
the Royal Albert Hall on its south-east and south-west. The 
facade of these buildings would overlook the gardens and 
buildings of the Imperial Institute. Extra large halls and 
saloons for musical education could, if necessary, be built 
where the two spacious pavilions terminating the curved 
arcaded wings now stand, and further accommodation, if 
wanted, could probably be got in the corridors, theatres, and 
rooms of the Royal Albert Hall—that is, if musicians will 
negotiate with the Trustees of the Albert Hall. The arcades, 
above which the classrooms would be erected, at once present 
themselves as those cloisters so necessary in any successful 
plan for a College of Music. Architectural propriety would be 
secured as well as public convenience. But if this suggestion 
be foolish, it at least has the merit of being feasible at com- 
paratively low cost, and is devoid of any such mere lunacy as 
that which, in the face of existing circumstances, would 
spend 30,000/. or 40,090/, in erecting another new building for 
the College of Music on a most inappropriate and objection- 
able site. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES AND 
RESTORATION. 
mS a Council held on Wednesday, February 22, 1888, the 
President in the chair, it was resolved that the following 
memorandum, as drawn up by a special committee and 
approved by the Council, be read to the Society at its next 
meeting, and be communicated to the archbishops, bishops, 


and chancellors of dioceses, deans, archdeacons and_ rural 
deans of the Church of England. 


Church Restoration. 


The destruction of ancient monuments and of interesting 
architectural remains by the process of modern church restora- 
tion is constantly being brought under the notice of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. Although, unfortunately, so much 
irretrievable mischief has been done that remonstrance may 
appear too late, the Society is desirous of again calling the 
attention of those having authority in the Church to the need- 
less destruction of relics of the past, which has taken place 
and is still proceeding, and of enlisting, if possible, their 
sympathy and assistance in checking what all must acknow- 
ledge to be an evil. 

It is constantly the case that on visiting a “restored” church 
it is found that monuments and painted glass, of which the 
existence is recorded in county histories, have not only been 
removed from their original positions, but are no longer forth- 
coming ; that inscribed slabs from tombs have been used to 
bridge over gutters or to receive hot-air gratings, or have been 
covered with tiles ; that the ancient fonts have been removed, 
the old communion-tables destroyed, the Jacobean oak pulpits 
broken up or mounted on stone pedestals, and not unfrequently 
the old and curious communion plate sold. The architectural 
features and proportions of the churches have in innumerable 
instances been modified, especially so far as regards the east 
windows and the character of the chancels generally. 

The Society cannot too strongly insist on the great historical 
value of our ancient parish churches, every one of which con- 
tains in its fabric the epitome of the history of the parish, 
frequently extending over many centuries. What would appear 
to the Society to be the duty of the guardians of these national 
monuments is not to “restore” them, but to preserve them— 
not to pretend to put a church back into the state in which it 
may be supposed to have been at any given epoch, but to pre- 
serve 3o far as practicable the record of what has been its state 
during all the period of its history. 

The Society does not overlook the necessity of adapting the 
buildings to the wants of the present day, but it contends that 
the greatest’ part of the mischief that has been done to our 
churches has not added to the convenience of the buildings, 
which is in no way aided by destroying the more recent 
portions of a church and rebuilding them in a style which 
imitates the older portions, nor by the destruction of furniture 
and monuments only because they are not of the date which is 
assumed to be that of the church. New work done to suit new 
wants, and not pretending to be other than it is, will carry on 
the history of the building in the same manner as did the old, 
and the Society has no wish to prevent that from being done. 
It only urges that the ancient record should not be wiped out 
to make room for the new, nor falsified by making the new a 
servile imitation of the old. Uniformity of style was very 
rarely a characteristic of our old churches, and a part of the 
building or a piece of furniture in it is to be judged, not by its 
conformity to this or that style, but by its fitness for its place 
and for the work it has to do. 

_ Itis feared that the use of the word restoration has itself 
been the cause of much mischief, and has made men think that 
the destruction of the later features of a building is a gain by 


itself, and the Society therefore urges that these later features 
are just as important in the history of the building as the 
older, for it is by them that its continuous history is recorded. 


To replace them by modern imitations of the earlier work not 
only destroys so much of the record, but discredits what is 


allowed to remain by confusing it with that which is not what © 


it professes to be. Now that so much importance is attached 
to the continuity of the Church from the earliest times, it is 
well to remember that nothing will bring this home to men’s 
minds so much as the visible evidence of it in the buildings in 
which they habitually worship. 

The Society is aware that in the majority of instances no 
faculty is granted for the restoration of a church, so that this 
legal check upon the destruction of ancient remains has been 
practically released. It is much to be regretted that this 
should have been the case, as the application for a faculty 
would at all events give an opportunity for the authorities to 
insist upon no destruction of ancient work taking place without 
due inquiry, nor without the written consent of the Bishop. If 
it be urged that faculties are too costly, some means may 
probably be devised for lessening their expense and at the same 
time increasing the observance of the law under which they are 
necessary. 

Under any circumstances the Society hopes that all possible 
moral influence will be brought to bear upon the preservation 
of all objects and features of historical or archeological interest 
in our sacred edifices. 

The Society, in conclusion, would venture to suggest the. 
propriety of impressing upon incumbents and churchwardens 
that the sale of communion plate without a faculty is illegal. 
The issue of such faculties would of course be carefully 
guarded, and in some cases it might be desirable to allow of 
the sale of ancient plate no longer available for use to public 
museums or depositories, where it would be carefully and 
reverently preserved. 


AN ARCHITECT’S BOOK PLATE. 


CCORDING to the Bookworm (Elliot Stock), the 
Plymouth architect and author, George Wightwick, had 
a printed copy of the following book lines inserted in the works 
in his library. Perhaps the most singular point connected with 
them is the way in which he showed how his name should be 
pronounced :— 
To whomsoe’er this book I Zend, 
I give one word—no more : 
They, who to dorvow condescend, 
Should graciously restore, 


And whosoe’er this book should find 
(Be’t trunk-maker or critick), 
T’ll thank him if he’ll bear in mind 
That it is mine :— 
GEORGE WIGHTWICK. 


WHAT STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE SHOULD 
WE FOLLOW P * 
By WILLIAM SIMPSON, 


(Concluded from last week.) 


I HAVE given an answer so far to the question which forms 
the title to this paper ; but itis only a negative one. It is 
rather difficult in matters of this kind to say what should be 
done. You must remember that new schools of art, or litera- 
ture, are developments or growths. No single individual can 
produce such a result. It requires a number of persons to be 
all working on the same lines, and it also requires time, and no 
one can predict what would be the result. As the first part 
of my answer has been of a negative character, any suggestions 
I have to make will be of a similar kind. 
Let us suppose a number of architects agreeing to work out 
a new school of architecture. What should be their first object ? 
Should they all meet, with their drawing-boards and T-squares, 
and begin to evolve the new architecture ? They might try 
this, but they would not succeed. In the first place, they would 
not be able to agree ; but the more important objection to this 
method is that the end could not be reached by this means. 
It is only by practical working that a new architecture is pos- 
sible. It cannot be evolved out of the inner consciousness of 
one man or any number of men. A structure should be adapted 
to the purpose it is intended for. This brings before us the 
question of utility in architecture—a question which should 
never have existed. It grew up from imitating styles of the 


past, which were evolved out of conditions entirely different 
from those of the present. If an architect produced a design, 
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a particular style was understood ; a house was designed in 
that style, and if there were any shortcomings as to convenience 
or fitness, complaints were useless ; you had selected such a 
style, and there it was. The comfort or wants of those for 
whom the building was intended was quite a secondary con- 
sideration. Supposing a gentleman with a large estate had, in 
the early part of this century, gone to a Classic architect to 
build him a new house ; to a certainty, the end of a temple— 
that is, a pediment and so many columns supporting it—would 
have been the main feature of the principal front ; this might 
have been flanked with wings, partaking in their appearance 
something of the character of a barracks or a workhouse ; and 
most probably there would be a row of sepulchral urns along 
the top. Behind this strangely constructed front the necessary 
accommodation would be laid out. A few years later, the 
gentleman might have found a Gothic man, and, if he was a 
superior one of the kind, the probability is that the house would 
be designed from the peculiarities of the ecclesiastical style 
of the Medizval period. The rooms might be like chapels or 
mortuary vaults, and the windows might not be adapted for 
letting in light or air where the latter was wanted ; but to make 
up for all this you had the correct Gothic of the period agreed 
upon, done, perhaps, by the best man of the day for that sort 
of thing. The Houses of Parliament are a good illustration ; 
Tudor Gothic was the style selected, but members of Parlia- 
ment do not seem to be contented with Tudor Gothic alone, 
however perfect, after they have got it. I cannot pretend to 
enumerate the many other things not peculiar to Tudor Gothic 
which they have asked for, including a room in which they may 
be heard when they rise to speak. Mr. Street, as you are 
aware, was considered about the best Gothic man we had, and 
we may take it for granted that the Law Courts are good Gothic 
of the kind; but the men of the law are as far behind as the 
members of Parliament in their want of appreciation of style, 
for they have grumbled about the deficient accommodation and 
other most unzesthetic points of detail ever since the Law 
Courts have been opened. Utility should be the first object 
with an architect. It is the raison d’étre of a building, and no 
other consideration should be allowed to interfere with this 
primary consideration. . It is the faithful fulfilment of every 
purpose for which a structure is erected, the meeting of every 
new requirement which may grow up that produces new forms, 
and this is one of the principal experiences which by its action 
should lead to legitimate development. If I have stated the 
case here correctly, it will be seen that time and experience, in 
order to meet all these requirements are essential conditions in 
the evolution of an architectural style. From this it may be 
deduced that a synod of architects, however able they might 
be, could not invent one. 

Assuming this to be the case, it points to the conclusion 
that some style should be taken from which to start from. All 
previous styles have been developments from pre-existing ones. 
Such has been the condition in the past, and, by accepting this, 
cS would not be ignoring the experience of what has taken 
place. 

At first thought it may naturally appear that the style to be 
selected would be a matter of importance. The choosing in 
this case should certainly not be done without due reflection. 
Still, if it is clearly understood that whatever may be the one 
adopted, it is only as a basis ; it is to be merely the ground on 
which to build upon, and ought to disappear in the process ; 
almost any style would do ; it might possibly be an advantage 
to start from more than one style. It might lead to more 
variety as an ultimate result, which would be a good quality to 
have, for there is nothing more melancholy than monotonous 
uniformity in our streets. I have in my recollection new streets 
that were made in the centre of important towns, and where 
the Town Council had determined they would have something 
architectural as an ornament to the place, and had the 
buildings all designed in a uniform style before building began 
in them. I know more than one of these efforts ; but the result 
in them all can only be described as something dreary and 
almost sepulchral. 

I think that trabeate architecture is not suited for this 
country. That style began with columns to support an entab- 
lature, and was adapted to a warmer climate than ours ; we 
require solid walls. The main objection to it is that brick is 
our principal building material. The arch is natural to the 
brick, but not the lintel. I am aware that something like a 
lintel, I think it is called a “flat arch,” can be produced with 
bricks ; but then it is bad building. The best way to verify 
this is to take a ride through our streets on the knifeboard of an 
omnibus, which brings the eye more on a level with the upper 

windows of the houses, and it is rather surprising to see in 
how many cases the walls have given way in connection with 
these flat arches. In this we have a very effective lesson 
which bears on the copying a style of architecture where the 
material used in the copy is different from that which has been 
imitated. These flat arches are said to have been made after 
the model of the lintel, when Classic architecture was the only 
style recognised in this country. This may seem a trivial 


those who began the movement. 


past was not all perfect. 
far from being so. 
had served a purpose were continued after the necessity for 
them had disappeared. This led to an eclecticism, and a 


heard it all before, only it seems 
gotten, or ignored, and on that account I think it may serve a 
good purpose to reiterate what has long seemed to me to be the 
true principle to be followed. 


matter, but there underlies it the whole question of good build- 
ing. Large stones for lintels can be procured, but they have, 
in most cases, to be brought from a distance, and they are 
expensive ; at best they are not so strong as the arch ; an arch 
built with stone would be better than a lintel. Good building, 
that is using the material, whatever it may be, in the best 
manner for attaining strength and consequent durability, should 
never be overlooked in architecture. 

As a style to begin with, the Gothic might answer the 
purpose very well. It gives us the arch in more than one form. 
We have the round Norman, the pointed, and the depressed 
arch of the Tudor period. As it would be understood that 
Gothic was only to be a starting-point, the narrow windows and 
consequent darkness which is associated with this style would 
be given up at once. Here we have an instance of following 
forms in architecture without considering under what conditions 
they came into existence, and whether those conditions had 
continued. In the Middle Ages glass was rather a scarce 
article, and only made in small pieces ; on this account win- 
dows were made narrow: in our day panes of glass can be 
made to almost any size, and the necessity for small or narrow 
windows has passed away. In the so-called Queen Anne 
style I see that small squares of glass are one of its features : 
after what has been already said, such Simian imitativeness 
requires no comment. 

Here I must say something in favour of the Gothic men 
and of what they did. It may be presumed now that. the 
Gothic revival has been a failure; still the ‘“ Battle of the 
Styles” did a great deal of real good. When the Gothic 
revival began, a pointed arch was quite sufficient to satisfy 
That produced what was 
afterwards known as “ Carpenter’s Gothic ;” by-and-by, as the 


style began to be studied, a better appreciation took place, and 
ultimately the spirit of Gothic was caught up by the better 
men, and churches, as well as other buildings, were produced 
with a wonderful faithfulness to the old models. 
careful study and knowledge, and while this was going on, 


This implied 


some of the minds engaged discovered that the Gothic of the 
Some of it was good, and some was 


It was also discovered that forms which 


general criticism of the architecture, as it had been formerly 


practised. A few of the architects—only a few—began to 
reject all useless forms, 
this they carried out in 
like an approach to good architecture. 
these men had begun to look upon 
point of the architecture of the future. 
ideas so close to those expressed in this paper, that I make no 


all redundancies and excrescences ; 
their designs, producing something 
I believe that some of 
Gothic as the starting-- 
Some of them reached 


claim of originality to anything that is here given. .I have 
to me that it has been for- 


We have many improvements which are due to the Gothic 
men; they advocated good building, and it is to them we owe 
the disuse of “compo,” or the cement with which it was the 
practice to cover so many houses. If walls are to be hid 
under plaster, or any composition of that kind, good building 
is hopeless. “ Compo” was the “jerry builder’s” delight. 
That is all a thing of the past, and now we have “honest 
brick,” as it was called in contradistinction tothe compo. This 
itself has made almost a revolution in our street architecture, 
I forget now whether it was the architects of the Gothic, or if 
it was John Ruskin (I rather think it was the latter), who first 
advocated what was looked upon as a dreadful heresy—that 
common deal would be better, and even more beautiful, to be 
simply varnished, instead of being smeared with paint to make 
it look like oak or some other kind of wood. It should be 
noticed here that the guiding rule is that there should be no 
shams, no falsehood, a rule as essential to good architecture as 
to good morals. Let it be remembered that Pthah, who was 
the deification of the builder in the Egyptian mythology, had 
the title of the “ Lord of Truth,” a very high authority for this 
view of the subject. . 

I rather think it was the very palpable shams existing in 
the Classic school of the time which first led the Gothic men in 
this direction. In the “Battle of the Styles” this became a 
strong point of attack, but at the same time it caused them to 
investigate the Gothic more minutely, to see what was true or 
false in it. Had all the Gothic men wrought the subject out to 
its full bearings, and kept the principle before them in practice, 
I feel sure that we would have had by this time a developed 
Gothic, that is, an architecture rejecting all shams, all false- 
hoods, and adapting itself thoroughly to the requirements of 
the time. The mass of the Gotbic architects, I fear, did not 
quite realise the necessary principle, and here we may find the 
reason why the Gothic has been a failure. 

Gothic is not yet quite extinct, and I noticed a good illustra- 
tion of shams the other day. There are some Gothic buildings 
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which have lately been put up near the Temple Station. I | 


have no idea who the architect is that designed them. On the 
upper part there are some bold and picturesque gargoyles— 
they are rather a striking feature of the architecture, for they 
project well out into space—so much so, that if the rain-water 
of the roof is to be led off by them, it will rather astonish the 
passers-by on the pavement. If the gargoyles are not mere 
dummies, they will certainly be a matter for the police. 

It is going over old well-beaten ground to point out one or 
two of the shams of the Classic school as it was and is still 
practised. Many who hear this paper may not be familiar 
with the “ Battle of the Styles,” and this principle of truthful- 
ness _is so essential that it is necessary to understand how 
architecture has been practised in the past, so that we may be 
able to arrive at the right road leading to a style which will 
give us truth in construction. The motto of the Architectural 
Association is “ Design with beauty. Build in truth.” These 
words come now like an echo from the battle-field of the styles, 
and they show how far some of the Gothic men had got on the 
right way ; but these words will tell you that I am only repeat- 
ing what has already been expressed, The last three words, 
“ Build in truth,” are of such primary value that a paper like 
this might be exclusively devoted to it ; and I can only pretend 
here to give you one or two examples by way of illustration. 

I have already mentioned the pediment which was derived 
from Greek architecture. _ It was originally a constructive form, 
and was the end or gable of a Greek temple ; from the arrange- 
ment of the temple, the approach to it was from one of the 
ends, which on this account became the front,and the pediment 
became a prominent feature of the style.” As the sloping lines 
of the pediment represented the angle of the Greek roof, it was 
at first perfectly true as a constructive form. Supposing one of 
our Classic men had a building to design with an extensive 
frontage, we would naturally imagine that he would have 
placed a pediment at each end of the roof. In the first place 
the pitch of our roofs is too high to have suited the Greek or 
even the Roman pediment ; but this has but little to do with 
the motives of the Classic architect. The pediment had formed 
part of the front of the Greek temple ; and whether there was, 
or was not, a roof terminating in the front, a pediment must be 
placed there. The style demanded it, and truth in building 
had never been thought of when this style was exclusively 
practised. I only ask you when going about our streets to look 
at the frequency of these pediments on our buildings, and also 
to note that they have nothing whatever to do with the roofs. 
You will also notice them over the cornice of doors and 
windows ; you will find them, too, inside of our buildings, as 
well as on furniture, showing that the original intention of this 
form had been entirely overlooked, and that they are all archi- 
tectural shams. 

The pediment surmounts the entablature, and the whole 
had pillars in the Greek style to support it.’ Our Classic 
architects had also their pillars to support the pediment ; 
but’ it is evident that if the thing to be supported was 
useless, the supporters were equally unnecessary—it was only 
the adding of one sham to another. There are some buildings 
without the pediment, but they have a Greek entablature, with 
columns, half-columns, or perhaps pilasters to support it. This 
is not so palpably preposterous as the pediment ; still this sort 
of design is equally unreal; the columns: pretend: to ‘support 
that which is either unnecessary or does not require support. 
Mr. Statham, in his Cantor lectures,* delivered before this 
Society, gives a very good instance of what he calls *‘ falsity in 
architecture,” and he points to the Colosseum.at Rome as a fair 
example. The Romans added the arch to their style, but they 
continued the Greek forms with it. In the Colosseum, as well 
as in many other buildings, the arch is the real support of the 
architrave, but the architrave implied the column, so that 
member is added ; and, as a support, it pretends to do what is 
accomplished by the arch. In this case the arch is a reality, 
and the column a structural fiction. - It will be readily under- 
stood. how this mode of attack and manner of dealing with 
architectural forms was relished by the Classic men. The 
column, the entablature, and the pediment comprised their 
whole working material ; and to say that their use was_pre- 
tence or imposture in modern times, was practically to deprive 
them of their whole stock-in-trade, They had nothing else to 
work with, ‘ : 

The Classic men had to find a justification of their practice, 
and their reply was that all previous styles of architecture were 
copied from styles which had been practised before. © This was 
perfectly true. “The Roman copied from the Greek, and the 
Greek style was only a repetition of a previous wooden form of 
structure. We’can trace a similar process in the Egyptian ; in 
‘India we can trace how forms have been copied and re- 
copied for two thousand. years back. In China ancient 
remains of architecture are not common, but still indications of 
this practice are to be met with also in that country. 


* Cantor Lectures on ‘‘ The Elements of Architectural Design,” by 
-H. H. Statham, p, 21. 


I think I have here given, simply but still fairly, the main 
question on which the “ Battle of the Styles” was fought. The 
above is the turning-point on which each will decide as to 
which party he will follow. If any one thinks that copying may 
be practised in architecture, he will have no difficulty in taking 
the side of the Classic men. If, on the contrary, he considers 
that originality is a necessary requisite in architecture, as in 
art, he must reject every style which is based on the repetition 
of forms belonging to the past, and which have no reference to 
our present requirements. For myself, I began architecture in 
the Classic school, but as soon as I understood the question 
there seemed to be no difficulty on its merits, and I have seen 
no reason since to alter my judgment. » Even the revival of the 
Queen Anne style has failed to'convert me, and our architects 
may, when that fashion has worn out, go on to others. They 
may try Saracenic or Egyptian ; they may even go as far as 
India, where they will find a multitude of styles to imitate ; 


and beyond that, again, there is China and Japan. All such 
revivals, I believe, can only end in failure. 


This paper is a short one, dealing with a large subject. I 
have only been ‘able briefly to indicate idéas which would 
require great space to work out, in order to do proper justice to 
each part of the question. I will now say a few words on the 
justification given for copying by the Classic men, because this 
is connected with what I am about to suggest. béfore coming to 
a close. It has been pointed out in a former: part of this paper 
that though architecture as practised’ in the past consisted of 
copying, still we have to remember that changes took place,: 
Time acted slowly enough, perhaps, but new wants and condi- 
tions did arise ; these had their effect at last, and we know that 
architecture did undergo mutations, and that new styles came 
into existence. This is equally as true’as the statement about 
copying. Now what produced the new styles? - New wants’ 
and new conditions led to new forms, and they ceased to copy 
the old. I emphasise these last words. There is the process 
in the past under which a new style came into existence, and I 
submit that this process must be gone through again if we are 
to produce anything new and original in architecture which will 
be suited to the present day. 

We have no reason to suppose that the architects of the past 
knew any other manner of architecture but their own ; or at 
least all such knowledge must have been very limited. As a 
rule they inherited the style they practised. They most 
probably did not know how their own particular style had 
originated, and under these circumstances~ they could not 
submit their architecture to any form of analysis. We live now 
in an entirely different period. Nearly all the architecture of 
the past has been collected and is before us; a great amount 
of it has been investigated,’and the origin of its forms 
explained. This places us in a°changed position from the men 
of the past. The queStion of truth in architecture could not 
have arisen with them. This mode of looking at the subject in 
relation to falsity or truthfulness’ has resulted from our know- 
ledge, and if we transgress the excuse of ignorance cannot now 
be pleaded. é ae. 

This brings me to the only practical suggestions which I 
shall venture to give. I have made the proposal that some 
style should be adopted as a beginning ; it might be the Gothic, 
but the particular style is, I think, of small consequence. The 
process should at once be commenced of weeding out all 
shams, for I go on the “assumption that here, as in life, 
“honesty is the best policy.” Let all forms which are not 
suited to our present wants and conditions be rejected. The 
same should be done with all constructive forms which are 
not natural, or which, in other words, would be bad building if 
produced with the material employed. There can be no good 
architecture without good building; this is of the first necessity. 
No structural form should be added to a building which is not 
required, and with no other object than that of “architectural 
effect.” This has been a prolific cause of shams. Such things 
as pinnacles, turrets, towers, and all sorts of useless excres- 
cences have come into existence under this supposed necessity. 
Does an Imperial Institute require’ a tower? I am not 
acquainted with the requirements of an Imperial Institute. 
The building to be erected at South Kensington is to have one, 
and a high one, too; but knowing how architectural designs 
are made, I do not look upon this as evidence of the need for 
such an erection. _A belvedere is a good and in many ways a 
useful addition to a house. Were I a rich man and could 
build a residence, a belvedere would be one of its features ; 
but it would not be an addition merely for “architectural 
effect.” All decoration which is founded on, or the representa- 
tion of, previous constructive forms, should be rigidly avoided ; 
and originality in design should be understood as the aim of all 
decorators. Originality in art is a scarce article. Many will 
manifest the power, if the way is open; but not if the highest 
ideal is only one ‘of making a servile copy of what has been 
done before. { 

I have given these suggestions not as all that is required, for 
this paper cannot pretend in any sense to be exhaustive, but 
as containing some of the main guides to be followed. 
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I would ask of my hearers to think the subject out more fully 
in their own minds ; the recognised canons in literature and 
if they are accepted they will 
be found to be good guides in refereince to the question of style 
sure that architects must change their 
method ; they must adopt those rules which have led to high 
They have been on the 
I have often 
heard it said that the people of this country were incapable of 
by this that we had 
This has never been my 


art should not be lost sight of ; 


in architecture. I feel 
results and fame in other walks. 
wrong road, and their labour has been nought. 
producing good architecture—meaning 
some defective sense or another. 
belief, Failureis not in itself a good ground on which to 
justify such a grave charge. If 1 show that another cause 
exists, sufficient to account for the want of success, this charge 
is disposed of. We have excelled in other spheres of art, and 
there can be no reason why we should not excel in architecture. 
Time will be necessary. “Rome was not built in a day,” and 
a style of art cannot grow up without many failures ; but work, 
with patience, will succeed at last. 


I consider this paper as a contribution to the Section of 


Applied Art in all its branches. “Design” in art cannot be 
copying. The word speaks for itself. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to state again that there 
is no intention in this paper to assume that I am presenting 
anything that is original. It has been all stated before. I 
have recommended my hearers to work out the question for 


themselves, and in doing this I would recommend the works of 


John Ruskin. I read them long ago, and followed him as my 
guide. I have not re-read Ruskin’s works to help me in this 
paper, but I believe that the main ideas which are here given 
will be found in the works of that writer. I need scarcely say 
how much more fully he explains and illustrates them, and 
that he enters into regions of thought connected with the 
subject on which I have not ventured to touch. Lately I have 
heard almost nothing about John Ruskin’s works, except that 
of the high prices which the original editions are rising to ; 
one would prefer to hear that the books were being read. Had 
they been followed, the architectural problem would have been 
by this time on its way to a solution. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Eastbourne.—On Saturday week Eastbourne received 
another important addition to its many institutions by the open- 
ing of the handsome new public market and arcade for meat, 
vegetables and other stores in Grove Road by the Mayor and 
Corporation. The total cost of erection is about 6,000/. 
inclusive. The company is a limited one, and is formed 
entirely of local men. The architects are Messrs. Fuller & 
Oakden, of Eastbourne and Lewes. The site upon which the 
building stands immediately adjoins the new town hall in 
Grove Road, and has a frontage to that thoroughfare of about 
230 feet. This is occupied by nine handsome shops and the 
front to market. The arcade, which is entered through an 
imposing archway, is 80 feet in length. It consists of ten 
shops, each having basement and sitting-room, over-reached by 
means of circular iron staircase. At the extremity of arcade 
are ornamental sliding gates leading into a spacious and im- 
posing market hall, which is 120 feet by 56 feet wide, 
having on its west side four fishmongers’ and four butchers’ 
shops, the interior of which are faced with white glazed bricks ; 
also a superintendent’s office. On the east side are seven 
shops suitable for various trades. The centre portion is 
occupied by greengrocers’, fruiterers’ and florists’ stalls. Atthe 
north end are two shops, facing on to a side road, and two 
entrance ways, each Io feet wide, by means of which goods are 
brought into market. Both male and female conveniences are 
provided, and great care has been taken to provide a good 
system of ventilation and an ample water supply, so that the 
market can be cleaned daily. The lighting throughout is by 
means of electric light, gas also being laid on the arcade shops. 
The style of building is designed to harmonise with the town 
hall adjoining as far as possible, being executed in red brick 
with Bath stone dressings. The roof is glazed by Rendle’s 
system, and floors laid with Homan’s paving. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Chelvey.—The ancient parish church of Chelvey, Somerset, 
has been reopened, considerable renovation and improvements 
having been effected under the direction of Mr. J. Houghton 
Spencer, architect, of Taunton, 

Redcar.—Improvements have lately been made to St. 
Peter’s Church, which was reopened on April 6 by the Arch- 
bishop of York. Since last summer the interior has been 
remodelled. Its bare and barn-like appearance has given 
place to an arrangement suited to the ritual of the Established 
Church. A new vestry has been added. The boarded aisles 
have been replaced by wood-block flooring laid on concrete. 
The chancel has been lengthened by being brought out into 


the nave; the floor has been laid with Minton’s tiles, broken 
by steps of polished “ Nidderdale marble,” and a “ late” 
traceried reredos panelling, with coloured side hangings, has 
been arranged round the walls of the east end. The old 
straight-backed and enclosed pews have been replaced by 
comfortable open seating in pitch pine. An octagonal carved 
and traceried oak pulpit, on stone base, has been provided, and 
a reading-desk to match. The old pew backs and ends have 
been worked up into a dado for the nave walls. A stained- 
glass window by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London, and 
erected to the memory of the Rev. W. Milburn, a deceased 
vicar, was unveiled by the Archbishop, The whole of the 
works have been carried out under the direction of Messrs. 
Clark & Moscrop, architects, of Darlington and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Goring.—The chancel ofthe church of St. Thomas has been 
reopened after enlargement and restoration. Mr, A. W. Dodd, 
of Caversham, was the contractor for the work, and Mr. 
Benjamin Corser, of Birmingham, the architect. 

Westbury.—The parish church of St. Mary, Westbury, 
Salop, has been reopened after restoration. The works have 
been carried out by Messrs. Bernard Clarke, Sons & Co., of 
Birmingham, from the plans and under the direction of Messrs. 
Oswell & Smith, architects, of Shrewsbury. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. J. B. Boehm, R.A, is preparing a full-length statuette 
of Prince Albert Victor that the officers of the roth (Prince of 
Wales’s Own) Royal Hussars intend to present to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on occasion of their Silver Wedding, 
and of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Prince of Wales’s 
appointment to the colonelcy of the regiment. 

An Exhibition of Pastel Drawings has been opened in 
Paris, in which about one hundred and forty are displayed, 
which is evidence of the revival of interest in that form of art. 

Messrs. Campbell, Smith & Co. have decorated the 
Alhambra Palace, Leicester Square, in a style that corresponds 
with the title of the building. 

Lord Sherborne will preside at the meeting of the Gloucester 
Archeological Society, which will begin on July 15. This year 
attention will mainly be given to the Roman remains in the city. 

The “Column of Montagnac,” erected by the French on 
the battle-field of Sidi-Brahim, near the frontier of Morocco, 
has been destroyed by lightning. 

Messrs. Canning & Goad, of Johannesburg, have prepared 
designs for the Victoria Chambers and other large works in 
that town. 

A Hospital for rheumatic and other patients is to be built 

at Woodhall Spa, Lincolnshire. 
A Serious Subsidence has taken place at the Dutch 
Works in the salt district at Winsford, and the outer wall 
of the building collapsed. The building had previously sunk 
to feet without rupturing the walls. 

A Hospital for one hundred beds is proposed to be built 
at Paisley, on the Abbey Poorhouse grounds at Craw Road. 
The Dundee Town Council are sending to the Glasgow 
Exhibition a number of deeds and charters belonging to the 
town. Several sheets of music, dating back four hundred years, 
have been found among the old documents in the Town House, 
and are to be placed in the Museum. 

Roman Coins have been discovered in the course of the 

excavations made on Messrs. Walker & Sons’ works at Otley, 
together with other remains. 
An Inquiry before the Local Government Board inspector 
was held in Northampton last week. It was in reference to the 
loan of 26,000/. for the Town Hall extension. The inspector, 
after examining the existing building, said that too much money 
was spent on the exterior, while the interior was inconvenient. 

A Swimming Bath is to be erected in Leamington in con- 
nection with the Pump Rooms, at a cost of 2,500/. 

The Manchester Association of Engineers, at a meeting 
on Tuesday, passed resolutions disapproving of the proposed 
registration of engineers under the Architects Registration Bill. 

The Semi-Convalescent Home erected at Cookridge, 
Leeds, from the designs of Messrs. Chorley & Connon, is to 
be ready for the reception of patients by the 1st of next month. 

The Restoration of the chancel roof, transepts, and Vernon 
Chapel of Tong Church is to be carried out in the forthcoming 
summer. Mr. Ewan Christian, the architect, in his report 
says :—* The church is one of such very unusual beauty and 
interest and so generally perfect in all ancient features that it 
is well worthy of most careful restoration, which, while it is 
thorough in respect of repair, should also be entirely con- 
servative in the method of its treatment.” 
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CrrmiInaL Prockepines, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RozertT Boyie & Son, Ld. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BLACKBURN.—April 14.—Plans are required for the Erec- 
tion of a Technical School. Mr. E. C. Robins, F.S.A,, 
Assessor. Premiums of t1oo/. and so/. for the second and 
third best Designs respectively. Mr. W. E, L. Gaine, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Blackburn. 

CAMBRIDGE. — May 12.—Designs are Invited for the 
Enlargement of the Guildhall. Premium of Fifty Guineas to 
the Author of Selected Design. Mr. John E., Ledsam White- 
head, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge. 


MACCLESFIELD.—June 1.—Schemes for Main Drainage ot 
Borough are invited. Mr. J. Barclay, Town Clerk, Maccles- 
field, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—April 16.—For Construction of the Rosemount 
Viaduct over Railway. Mr. William Boulton, Burgh Surveyor, 
Town House, Aberdeen. 


ABERDEEN.—April 21.—For Boundary Walls, Gates, &c. 
Recreation Grounds. Messrs. Duncan & Ironside, C.E. 
13 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


ABERGAVENNY.—April 14.—For Building Villa. 
Forster, Architect, Woodstock House, Abergavenny. 


BALLYSILLAN.—April 13.—For Enlarging Church. Mr. S. 
Stephenson, Architect, 41 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


BARKING CREEK.—April 20.—For Supply and Erection of 
Pumping and Hydraulic and other Engines, Boilers, Hydraulic 
Rams, Accumulators, Pipes, Cast-iron Movable Weirs, Rods and 
Gear, Lathe and other Tools, Rolling Stock, and other 
Machinery, at Precipitation Works. The Engineer, Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BATLEyY.—April 13.—For Adding Two Storeys to Weaving 
Shed, Hick Well Mills. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, 
Westgate, Dewsbury. 

BEDHAMPTON.—April 19.—For Building Engine and Boiler 
Houses, Chimney Shaft, &c. Messrs. J. Quick & Son, C.E,, 
29 Great George Street, Westminster. 
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BEER.—April 18.—For Building Two Villas. Mr. Gush, 
Manor Office, Seaton, Devon. 

BELFAST.—April 17.—For Constructing Bridge over the 
River Lagan. Mr. J. C. Bretland, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—April 25.—For Additions to Warehouse, Great 
Victoria Street. Mr. S. Stephenson, Architect, 41 Royal 
Avenue, Belfast. 

BONGATE.—April 14.—For Completing Church Tower, 
Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Architect, 50 English Street, Carlisle. 

BRIGHOUSE.—April 23.—For Building Store and Dwelling- 
house, Brookfoot. Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church 
Street, Brighouse. 

Carpirr.—April 23—For Building Board Schools and 
Master’s House, East Barry. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, 
Architects, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CARDIGAN. — April 14.—For Building Bank Premises. 
Messrs. G. Morgan & Son, Architects, 24 King Street, Car- 
marthen. 

CARLISLE.—April 14.—For Building Four Houses. 
A. W. Johnston, Randall Street, Carlisle. 

CARRINGTON.—April 19.—For Building Six Cottages. The 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

CHELSFIELD.—April 20.—For Additions &c, to Board 


Mr. 


Schools. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, Architect, 1 Basinghall 
Street, E.C. 

CLEATOR Moor. — April 13.—For Alterations, &c., to 
Houses. Mr. J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53 Church Street, 


Whitehaven. 

CLITHEROE.—April 16,—For Construction of Brick Gas- 
holder Tank. Mr. T. Newbiggin, C.E., 5 Norfolk Street, 
Manchester. 


CoLNE.—April 20.—For Construction of Outer Lift to 
Single-lift Gasholder. Mr. T. Varley, Gasworks, Colne. 


Cork.—April 23.—For Building Methodist Reading-rooms, 
Cices, &c, Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 17 South Mall, 
ork. - 


CROSSNESS.—April 20.—For ‘Works at Southern Outfal, 
Sewage Works, comprising Alterations to existing Sewage 
Reservoirs, Construction of Precipitation Channels, Sludge 
Settling Channels, Liming and Iron-water Stations, Settling 
Ponds, Engine and Boiler-houses, Coal Vaults, Chimney 
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Shaft, Workmen’s Cottages, Jetty and Pier, Tramways, and 
other Works. The Engineer, Metropolitan Board of Works 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

CyMMER.—April 25.—For Building Church and Boundary 
Walls. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, 20 St. Mary Street, 


Cardiff. ’ 
DALMARNOCK. — April 24.— For Construction of Steel 


Girder Bridge with Stone Piers and Abutments over the Clyde. 
Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, C.E., 175 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

EGREMONT.—April 13.—For Construction of Market Hall 
and Offices with Iron Roof. The Surveyor, Local Board 
Room, Main Street, Egremont. 

GLascow.—April 13.—For Building proposed Sections of 
the Victoria Infirmary. Mr. F. Bisset, Secretary, 20 Bridge 
Street, Glasgow. 

HALIFAX.—April 20.—For Building Two Shops and Dwell- 
ing Houses. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, George 
Street, Halifax. 

HARTLEPOOL, —April 19.—For Erection of Buildings 
(Henry Smith School). Mr. G. G. Hoskins, Architect, North- 
gate, Darlington. 

HicH WycoMBE.—For Building Board School for 400 
Children. Mr. C. E. Moxham, Architect, High Wycombe. 

HoLME CULTRAM.—For Building Local Board Offices, 
Abbey Town. Mr. Joseph Graham, Architect, Guildhall Offices, 
Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

LEEDS.—April 13.—For Reconstruction of Warehouse. 
Mr. T. Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—April 16.—For Building Five Houses, Roundhay 
Road. Mr. J. Evers, Architect, 20 Bond Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—April 16.—For Additional Lairs at Cattle 
Market. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Leicester. 

LONDON.—April 13.—For Building Refreshment Rooms at 
General Post Office, E. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LONDON.—April 16.—For Schemes and Estimates for 
Warming proposed Board School, Lavender Hill. Application, 
by post only, to the Architect, School Board Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C, 

NAAS.—April 13.—For Construction of Telescopic Gas- 
holder (15,000 cubic feet capacity). Mr. J. Donnellan, Secre- 
tary to the Gas Company, Naas. 


NEW BARNET. — April 25.—For Building Four Semi- 
detached Houses. Mr. G. W. Earee, 89 Chancery Lane. 

NEwport.—April 13.—For Building Board Schools at 
Maindee. Mr. B. Lawrance, Architect, 1 Tredegar Place, 
Newport, Mon. 

PERTH.—April 20.—For Building Station Hotel. 
Heiton, Architect, 72 George Street, Perth. 

SIDDAL.—April 16.—For Building Thirteen Dwelling- 
houses. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, 
Halifax. 

SILLOTH.—April 14.—For Building Wesleyan School. 
T. Tremble, Architect, 22 Caldew Street, Silloth. 

St. Ives, Hunts.—April 16.—For Supplying and Laying 
Cast-iron Socket and Spigot Pipes (13 miles), from 8 inch to 
3 inch, and Sluice Cocks, 8 inch to 3 inch; Building Engine- 
house, Gas-house, and Coal Store at Bowen. Messrs. E. 
Easton & Co., Engineers, 11 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 

ST. PANCRAS.—April 26.—For Erection of Workhouse 
Buildings. Mr. H. H. Bridgman, Architect, 42 Poultry, E.C. 

TUNSTALL —For Erection of Jubilee Buildings, Library 
and School of Art, Baths, Fire Engine Station, &c. Mr. 
A. R. Wood, Architect, Town Hall, Tunstall. 

WALSHAW.—April 30.—For Building Memorial Church. 
Mr. Lawrence Booth, Architect, 28 Faulkner Street, Man- 
chester. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—April 21.—For Building Shop 
and Offices, Boulevard, and Dwelling-house, Palmer Street. 
Mr. C. S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super- Mare. 

WHITECHAPEL.—For Building Warehouse. Messrs. Dunk 
& Geden, Architects, Sydney Chambers, 36 and 37 Leadenhall! 
street, E.C. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


WILLESDEN.—For Building Mansion Residence. Mr. W 
Macie L. Seaman, Architect, Albert Gate Chambers. 
WISBECH.— April 13.—For Building Station. Drawings, 


&c., at the Great Eastern Station, Liverpool Street, E.C. 
WOoOLER.—April 17.—For Building Four Houses. 
G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 
WREXHAM.—April 14.—For Building House and Surgery 
Mr. J. Morrison, Architect, to King Street, Wrexham. 
YARMOUTH.—April 17.—For Building Girls’ School and 
Alterations to Schools, at Cobholm Island. Messrs. Bottle & 


Mr. 


| Olley, Architects, Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 


MODE xX ADAMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 
Action; DOOR SPRINGS, 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), 
FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade 


im) 


naan 


i) -! 
eat SSA 
a 


Ua 
ZZ i] 


SZ 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action 


No. 148, without oF 


2 Size of Cover Plate 5 x 5. 
. Depth of Well #$x's diameter, 


J Renairs tealDkinds of Spiing Hinges exdented on nedei 


ROBERT ‘ADAMS Offices : 


Exhibitions. 


er of DOOR SPRINGS, ““VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 
Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the iaaae Architects; 
to_ suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and 


ASHMENT 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane” Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction.’ By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increased or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, and the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 

Repairs may be effected in a few minutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 

No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. oe ee _«e 42/- each. 

For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7}x9. 
No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. ce ee os 63/2 
For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 103x123. 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


Gs 
SSG 

“VICTOR” SING 
ACTION FLO Ok 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can ba had with or 
without Silent Sheck Action, 
This Hinge is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted t>) a door hanging 
on ordinary butt hinges. 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Bute on ere (No. 153, 
can be supplied wit i a 5 
Hinge to order. we ss 

“VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or lefthanded 
doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 
convenience and. rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 

9.140, with Silent Check Action .. 35/-). 6-in. 

‘s~ NO, 150, Without 4) © yee 4, se. 80/~ 


ee §635/- 
30/- 


” ” eo 


barrel. 


17 BLACKMAN STREET. 


of onder, by experienced workmen, and Springs'regeived from a distance will be promptly repaired an4 returned. 


Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’; LONDON, 8.£. 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 


DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 
WELL ‘‘VICTOR” DOOR 
SPRING for Swing Doors, with 
or without the Silent Check 
Action, as desired. This class of 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all. ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring ean be fitted — 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
dwarf doors. 


Kea 
a 


1 
LS: 


ee 35/~ 


No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. oe ee oo 3 


No. 147, without ,, .. F ” oe 
Size of Cover Plate. 5x5. 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING 
for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action as 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the ordinary butt 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance. This class of Sprin 
is also made with a Specia 
Spring Adjustment, whereby tha 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak» — 
ened at will by turning the 
nage cap either to the right 
or left. : 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
in a moment to suit the varying 

iy conditions of weather, and resist 
any wind pressure. The top cap regulatesthe closing speed. The “ Victor" 
Butt Spring will allow of the door being thrown right back without injury 


No. 
ey with Silent Check Action .. +. 6-in. Barrel, 35/ 


on” f se and S oring ‘Adjustment 8-1n, n! 
149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment  6-in. " - 
157 ” » but with BS f-in. 4, 37/- 
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BINSTEAD. 
TENDERS, For Construction of Sewers at Binstead, Isle of Wight. Mr. 
W. TUCKER STRATTON, Engineer, 31 Holyrood Street, 
BEDFORD. Newport. 
For Building Lodge at Recreation Ground. Mr. J. Lunn, E, James, Binstead_ : . : - £620 6 9 
Borough Surveyor, Bedford. J. Crook & Sons, Southampton . oats ms 403m OM O 
Francis : K :. 7 . A r £565 (al Yo) at Saunders, Ryde . * . * . 4/7 Of Om O 
F. Knight. 5 ? : ; x : we 4O5 TAL tT T. Jenkins, Newport : 5 . ° 4 a dlghes Tel “Co 
ee eee 405. ‘GO. go: | 91) Ex'Haynes, Carisbrooke. Ruemgr a «1 460/010 
Mees... EE 999988" 10 PO Ee Sibley, Ryde.) ~ eo, We 45510.) O 
J. Harrison . z , : : : é LTT? ORO J. Kingswell, Calbourne “ & . » 449 0 0 
J. Todd . : ; 3 : : eae Che Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton , EA 3OL On O 
Warton & Walker. : ' meee 47s OL oO F. Si Coker; Newport. « “Sas es 435 0 0 
W. Freshwater -. , : ; : " mra7t? Ob O C. Thomas & Son, Cowes , e ° ° = ZieYo) io) Me. 
W. Haynes . : : : ; : as0 0% 0 J. Meader, jun., Cowes . F ‘ ® 5 yee Moi Ke | 
T. Laughton : ; ; : , eee A452 Of 6 G. Gates, Cowes . ‘ . . nee T4144 O 
J. P. White . ; f F , : : A706 J. Ball & Son, Cowes . ‘ j . F 5 GOL “Ci. 
S. Foster . , a ; ‘ f pd43) O10 CG. Hayles, Shanklin. P ‘ ‘ ‘ ae 395710770 
C. Carter. : s t R 2 i mm) 4350-0 S. E. Frayne, Birmingham . é wne207. 53.78 
J. Smith A ; - ; . : ~ Aye © © BOSTON. - 
Coleman & F athers : . : : : » 400 © O} For Forming Road from Carlton Road to Brothertoft Road, 
Corby & Son 2 ° ° c - = with eh We) Boston. 
H. W. AGER (accepted) . ° ° 5 ~ ‘gfojey ake) We) J: Cook, Spalding FE P i - £735 Io oO 
J: Westmoreland, Kirkton Holme . : 645 17 oO 
BIRMINGHAM. W. Greenfield, Boston. on ‘ : é 474 I0 oO 
For Building Cart Sheds, &c., for the Birmingham, Tame and (G.IN. Rawden, Boston we A ‘ 247 On ORO 
Rea District Drainage Board. J. Lucas, Boston . f é : . 4 t 430m, 0010 
SURMAN & SON (accepted) . : ; : . £606 o o BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 
For Building House and Two Shops, Chapel Street, for Mr. 
. an oe H. Holtley. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect,’ M.S.A, 
or Alterations and Additions.to Broad Street Baptist Chapel, 
Blaenavon, Mon. Messrs. HABERSHON & F AWCKNER, Wellineton! Road, Bridlington stays 
‘A , ; WALKINGTON & BAILEY (accepted) . “ «£907 6! 0 
rchitects, London, ee and Cardiff. 
T Foster. i 3 , UT8a24'O Lo For Alterations at Post Office, Bridlington Quay. Mr. J. 
Morgan & (Sy ; ' : . , . 797.0 0 EARNSHAW, Architect. 
Evan Davies . 5 eee 750" 0: 0 eras PT SG oe > rs 
. . s . . . . . J 
BURGOYNE (accepted) . : : : : O75. 0, 6 Caves . , Wioewa > 
THE PATENT GUM AND RuzBsBeER Co.,, LIMITED, are now intro- Bartny & Owsron (accepted ) wie ahora 
ducing their superior ‘* Adamanta”’ Copal. and Oak Varnishes, with For Additions to Gazette Office, Bridlington Quay. Mr. J. 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- EARNSHAW, Architect. 
tained ; ; also their «© Adamanta ” Hydrofuge, ‘the best and surest pro- Clark . . : ° 5 : - £400 0 oO 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will Bailey & Owston . . . . . 215293; 10°50 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter Gray . : : . 285 0 oO 
Street, London. . MAINPRIZE (accepted). : ; : . W230. FOlRO 


DWIEAHOGANY & HARD WooD,Ds. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°Rot®  tonDon me 


ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to ation and Rolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, "&e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods ‘cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, HEilectric Apparatus, &e., &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAJOU, Lonpon. » 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 2] 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 7887. os é° 


. Leah For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


5 Occupy same space oolye as “4 ce 
: oe 2.: HOT-WATER PIPES & COILS 
= 
a =< oo a = 
Ss o (2) o < " 
S irre (ffrsreur universal) 2 as “RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 
= ror: So ey e | 35 or pel The most inexperienced can fix them, Soundness of Joint a certainty. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENCES, 
= ——————_— = f v7 ss 
rr : mm The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 
- Sly i = ae Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches Board 
— == esta: ee INTERNALLY ~ m Schools, Horticultural Work, &c. 
— = Makers of 2 VIED INDIA- aT JOINT ESI Coil Cases, rica, Fountaina, Vases, &e. 


Boilers 3 of every Cason Delon. 


CARTER, JOHNSON & CO., Encaustic Tile Manufactory, St. George’s Works, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: 81 Victoria Buildings, 
Kinson Wharf, Victoria Street, 
34a Albert Embankment, Acameaae MANCHESTER. 


LAMBETH, §S.E, $T. J. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Bullen E.0. 
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FENTON. 
For Building New Junior Schools, Fenton, for the Stoke-on- 
Trent School Board. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & Sons, 
Architects, Surveyors, and Valuers, aa Staffs. 


BRISTOL. 
For Erection of the Crown and Dove Tavern, Bridewell Street. 
Mr. WM. BRUCE GINGELL, Architect, Alliance Chambers, 


Bristol. Mr. A. Barratt, Quantity Surveyor, Somerset 
Chambers, Bristol. G. Ellis, Hanley : 3 ‘ i . £2,200 0 oO 
E. Walters 7 “ATi : . 42 5250 20]70 if Gallimore, Newcastle . 3 ; $2, 1e0 Fo wae 
mots - ‘ : b 2,209 0 O Exors. of late R. Bradbury, Stoke-on- n-Trent . 2,090 oT 
Lewis & Sons . . : 9 309 
PAGay. . i ‘ ‘ : F e 2,715.) 0; 0 W. Collis, Longton . ; ; ; « | Bosom Gn.o 
H. A. For : ’ , . : : 2,090 O O Yoxall & ‘Heath, Stoke-on-Trent : 2,050.5. G00 
aan & 64 ‘ , . A F 2,075 Oo Oo N. Barlow, Stoke- -on-Trent p : 2,000 OVO 
Geo. Humphreys . «© «© «© + 2/009 dey 2] teas: Inskip, erie “paent 1,957 0 0 
TAR Mew: ; ; : > : f 2047.0 © homas Minks, Fenton . : 7 : . L650e05e 
E, Apia 3 , ’ ‘ 2 c 2,024 fe) © J. Hancock, Stoke-on-Trent j ; : : 1,910 sy ee 
Win éals : é i : é: b X1jo94 LATO T. Godwin, Hanley . j arate ‘ #,.1,030) 2OneO 
C. A. Hayes ’ - : if 087 Ono J. Breeze, Stoke-on-Trent . ‘ : ‘ » Jak O20b ORO 
Get hehe  Dastow Cate : : x ‘ 1,979 oo TieA; WETTON, Fenton (accepted) . . «~ 5747 10,50 
Beachim & Balmont . : . - 1,965 0 oO GLASGOW. 
Reese ee . - 1,870 © ©| For Joiners & Plasterer’s Work of the Banqueting Hall, 
. E, Davis (too , ‘ : : . tT? Municipal Buildings, Glasgow. 
CHINGFORD. Joiner’s. 
For Sewerage Role Chingford. Mr, E. EGAN, re ener MORRISON & MASON (accepted) - ~ Lijs04 4G 
bells Tottenham. i : 49 0 0 Plasterer’s. 
Marshall, Stratford 99. sae. : : é grec4O" 0,740 D. & J. MACKENZIE (accepted ) ' » 25051" ise 
J. Neave, Ride el i nL: - 790 O O| For Electric Light Fittings of the Municipal Buildings. 
W. Wood, Ilfor : . . win7 70 PO PO Muir, Mavor ‘& Coulson. 5 4 s A763 Sa 
G. Rutley, os by-Bow ‘ : . - 749 9 0 ANDERSON & MUNRO (accepted ) 5 Q Mia Ac: ok hI bol 
J. Jackson, Enfie ‘ : Hinges: 7oorjo Fo GREEe 
WICH. 
Potter, Loughton .- . <5  Vetiieaeny nea +008 OGD I on Additions to the Greenwich Union Laundry, for the Board 
W. Nichols, Wood Green . : ‘ ° 7 007 tOuEG ’ 
; 6 of Guardians. Mr. THomas DiInwippy, Architect, 
H. Wells, Woodford . ‘ c : : +5095 £0. -O G 
xreenwich. Quantities by Mr. W. E. Stoner. 
W, Cornish, Loughton : “ x O70 18S 0 Ward, Clarke & Co, P 
W. FRENCH, Buckhurst Hill (accepted ) ; 669 0 o pe arke & Co, Pomeroy Street . —. £2,323 0 0 
reel Staines e Son, Great ay Street : ‘0B 24h 70 ).G 
For New Business Premises in Fore Street, Exeter, for Mr. Prien Pros. G Old Rent aad ; asics Z Hs 
J.T. Trimble. Messrs, WILKINSON & WARREN, Archi-] Dp. &R. Kennard, Lewisham . . | | »116 6 0 
tects and Surveyors, Post Office Chambers, Exeter. Kilby & Gayford, Finsbury : : F , 2,094 rome) 
Quantities supplied. S. J. Jerrard, Lewisham . ; : , . 2,065 oma 
Vicary : . . ‘ : . ° . £1,100 ee Thomas Knight, Sidcup . ? ; : « 2,002 Onn 
Stephens . ; F ; . - 1,070 0 Oo F. P. Smith, Greenwich , : : : . 1,052) one 
PHILLIPS (accepted) . 3 . . > ‘une! > sO. W. Downs, Walworth : F : P . 1,025) One 
 FLIXTON. TsO: Richardson, Peckham . - ; ++ 2,000 -FOmme 
For Rebuilding Tower of Flixton Church. Mr. MEDLAND H. L. Holloway, New Cross Gate . : . 1,800, 50a 
TAYLOR, Architect, Manchester. T. D. Leng, Deptford : ‘ wiplye Oo oO 
t, : ) Pp 9955 
Ellis & Hinchcliffe . : : : ; » £1,400" O60 cf SCHOFIELD, Deptford (accepted) ; : » 9184!) Ose 


Architects who have not MANSFIELD STON ES 


already received a copy & 6 i) 
of our Circular are par- FROM THE Mt LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 


ticularly requested to 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


send for one. 
iK AIT TT NGS ANCASTER STONE, 
: 2 x FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 


t nm hi : ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 
. . PEPPER a 


Vast Kconomy, Durable, and Cheap. 


Sets Firm, Cannot Fire, Inodorons, and Light, 


i fie 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. The internal tube being removable as|—E& 
well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing, 


2. The fittings can be attached to any 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage Tne) dases Powe 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to ee the Bett ie Coveri eh USC. 


the contractor. 


3. The outer tube being slipped over the | MACHINERY. GRAT Se 
| =) 


inner one and fitted with flat springs, the e-we del = ec 
same object is attained as if it were a fixture ry pr RO ; STEEL: 
all noise and vibration being avoided. La a iGo eae 


“<OR PLATED:GOODS 
WONT. TARNISH WHEN COATED 


A Real Boon to Estate Agents, Householders, &c. 


THE 
NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING 2 iucs>"suncuined KOS, 


COMPANY BROCKSIDE WORKS, GUDLEY, MANCHESTER, 
J a 


86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., ES NS 
(Late GREEN & KING). 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND |HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 
ae GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 
a xi PATENTEES. 4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET), 


Solid Drawn Lead Traps for the above. | DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
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HINCKLBEY. 
For Building Parsonage at Hinckley. Mr. JOSEPH BALL, 
Architect, Hinckley. Quantities not supplied. 


GREEN WICH-- continued. 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Rose and Crown Public- 
house, Groom’s Hill and Silver Street, Greenwich. Mr. 


FRANK MATCHAM, Architect. Quantities by Mr. Frederick A. Jeffcote, Hinckley, bricklayer . : 5 PREG 7) 8 
Thomson, S. Bedford, Hinckley, carpenter, &c. . - Rt OCs rek O 
Building. Fittings. J. Abbott, Hinckley, painter, &c. : i eee te 
a Smee’ | -LLO5ZN GOs £415 0 Oo) Fo, Building Ten Cottages and Outbuildings, Hinckley. Mr. 
orter g EE is Gab, Me ene JOSEPH BALL, Architect, Hinckley. Quantities not 
Colls & Sons. 5 1,0320808 0 210." OF O supplied. ‘s 
Patman & Fotheringham 1,897 0 O 200) OF 0 J. & W. Harrold, Hinckley, 4 . . £1,495 0 0 
eae i oe eo aed rae ~~ >}, Grove & Rowley, Hinckley, Auger ai. . 1,346 0 0 
ail anda : . eee ee aes Oo? T. Layton, Leicester : F : 3 1,240 0 O 
1 i a I,oI7 0 O Acerame! he BeAyre, Hinckley “> " 2) ee 1,207 15 oO 
Burman & Sons . Lyzo7m oma 165 0 oO S. Bedford, Hinckley y i ? : . 1,197 15 0 
Par. GUILDFORD. ; ; T. Jones, Hinckley 6 - A ' rh MASUR, ger Te 
For Building Ward Pavilion, at Isolation Hospital, Guildford. A. Jeffcote, Hinckley : , : Pet tol-1e"' Oo 


Messrs. PEAK, LUNN & PAK, Architects, Guildford. 


Reduced Estimate. ae HORBURY. E 

Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham. £970 0 0 £877 10 0 | For Building Almshouses, Cooking Kitchen, &c., Horbury. 
G. & R. Smith, Guildford — , ei, 9OLBRON LO 864 4 0 Mr. H. P. Dawson, Architect, Horbury. Quantities by 
Bormlekeadings, .. .+. 4.950400. -880:.0 0 Architect. . 
Kingerlee, Oxford. , 5 943 0 O 919 0 oO Accepted Tenders, 
Martin Wells & Co., Aldershot Gayton © S44 0. 9 John Wainwright, Horbury, mason . $249 10 oO 
Strudwick, Guildford . ; 9228 °0-.0 898 0 o Fred. Akeroyd, Horbury, carpenter and joiner. 118 10 o 
Engall, Guildford. °° . . Q0GFOr 6 , 872 IT o Thomas Brear, Dewsbury, slater Peis ex EN5S28 20%) 0 
Garnett, Guildford a g00 14 0 843 9 o|  S. Atkinson, Wakefield, plumber were 36 0 0 
Pink, Milford ; . 872 “0 oO S525, O Charles Driver, Wakefield, plasterer . ; 2AAL EO 
Pearce & Clark, Guildford 860 0 0 860 0 of Thomas Naylor, Wakefield, painter . ¢ 6 10 o 
Milton, Witley .  , e 859 10 0 822 10 0 slotal |... pas le , £487 3 0 
Peters, Horsham . : 858 0 oO I omOuLO IPSWICH. 
W. eT. Smith, Guildford » 10465 9-0 77{ 10 0} For Building Eight Houses (labour only, materials supplied), 
Tribe & Robinson, Guildford » 816 0 @ 785 10 oO Handford Road, Ipswich. Mr. H. M. Eyton, Architect, 
Isted & Morgan, Southampton 788 14 4 VAG TAO Ipswich. 
Ingram, Woking . : : - 470 10). 2 714 0 10 A. Trew & Co. . : ‘ : -£599 0 oO 
T. E. Downes, Guildfor a WA CY 6945 520 THOMAS PARKINGTON (accepted ) s1,h505 20 10 
MITCHELL Bros., Shalford (ac- For Building First Block of Houses and Shops for the Carr ~ 

cepted ) oe) yt id= 5 ge eTRFiSen G5 = 697,13 * 3 Street Improvement Company, Ipswich. Mr. HENRY M. 

HAGGERSTON. EyYTON, Architect, Ipswich. Quantities by Mr. Field. 

For Erecting and Furnishing a House at Stonebridge Road, R. S. Smith, Ipswich : : . £4,050 0 oO 
Haggerston. Mr. EDwARD Brown, Architect, 21 Liver- Frederick Bennett, Ipswich , é : aoe Ouse O 
pool Street, E.C. Thomas Parkington, Ipswich . ; ° 3,700 O O 

J. A. Taylor . . : ° . . 380-0" -O R. Girling, Ipswich . ; . : . 2550 ter One O 
William Shurmur ; F oF 309.0" O G. Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury : : wa 3,400. On, 
S. W. Hawkings . : : 4 peep wel gel George Kenny, Ipswich . é . > 3,199, Om O 
STEEL BROs. (accepted : 200" 0-0 ALFRED COE, Ipswich (accef/ed ) RGA ait p(s) 


CONTRACTORS TO H.R. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


= STAT 4 
=? Ate 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Isadmitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public, Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height cof 
windo v no object. 

From 4/3 each. 
The WILMO3 is worked with a rod or 


enlless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
cin be fixed to open either top or b .ttom, 


AAA 


inwards or outwards ; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists, 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


‘ below. 
Al For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- l Wy 
i Ml ST! mates given. HG 
TESTIMONIAL. 


BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 
Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, ani are quite simple and workable in their action, 
them to any other that I have scen cr used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R, DAVIES, Architect. 


I prefer 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 
235 HiGHi EXOL BORN. LONDON, W.C.; 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CAREFULLY WORKED OUT. TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS, BRADFORD,” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. LONDON—continued. 
For Erecting Premises, 8 Great Portland Street, W., for | For Alterations to the Dartmouth Castle, Glenthorne Road, 
Madame Elliot. Mr. ALBERT VICARS, Architect, 151 Strand. Hammersmith, for Mr. W. Robertson. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, 
Kelly & Son, Highgate Hill . : : 74109! .3 50 Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
TeHeath, South Eaton Place-s is | ski pita 1,885090 90 SvKEs & Son, Strand (accepted). 
ieee Tarrant, Clifton Crescent . hl O35 ute. TT Pewterer’s Work. 
OLDREY & Co., Westbourne Park (accepted) . 1,795 9 O SANDERS & SON, Oxford Street (accepted). 
For Building new Houses in Westville Road, Shepherd’s Bush. | For Villa Residence, West Hampstead. Mr. BANISTER 
Vi Re A: LEwcock, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, and FLETCHER, Architect. 
Mr. F. GRIERSON, Joint Architects. Neave & Neave : , ; ae ; . £1025 aoO 
H. Woop (accepted ). W. Smith . : : : : i ; . W547 goo 
Can: Bussill , : ‘ é : » 1,537,805 0 
foving Jetty and Constructing New Jetty, at the Wharf, 
ce he Gee iblses Mr. W. e Ween C, 1h Surveyor, W. Tout (accepted) . 7 Z : | Dae 
Town Hall, Kensington High Street. For Completion of the Turrett, Chislett. Road, West Hampstead. 
Kirk & Randall, Cannon Street ‘ ; Gf 1;223.410 BO Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect. 
J. Chapman, Battersea. : : vo, BOTS OG C. J. Bussill . . . . . . . . £887 0 0 
Gradwell, Bishopsgate‘! "US 950). Meee oo aay ee eva eee 
Turner (Limited), Watford ; F : ; 845 0 O W. TOUT (accepted) i é q 3 - + 50000 
W. Hocking, Strood.) ©) 244.00". 48282250 (0 | WoraWorke at'10 and!¢? WieeENeE Lane, E.C. Mr. DELISSA 
T. Scotney, Poplar . ' . . . eh eee het Re) JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. 
S. Chafen, Rotherhithe . . . . . 705 0 o Porilind Ghe aie Stone Front. 
J. J. Robson, Snaresbrook - : . a O40 RC Ro F. J. Barnes i ; ‘ ; . £291 14 0 
as Thompson, Chatham . 564 2 -0 G. J. Brown . > ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ; . 290 0 oO 
COLWELL & HAYLE, Rotherhithe, (accepted) 558 4 10 Cleese. ; k : ¥ é a . oho oe 
For Works at Nos. 7 and 9 Maxted Road and 34 Costa Street, G. HERRIDGE* ., ; : ; 31) 270 Wom 
East Dulwich, Mr. R. A, Lewcock, Architect, 88 *Accepted at reduced price . ; oy 255 Oa 
Bishopsgate Street Within. Cast and Rolled Beene. 
spencer & Co.% . : : E . : 7,100 O10 M. Shaw & Co. . . é . | 227. Oe 
Steel Bros. . oe - 17910 0} Measures Bros. & CO. (accepted) °. doe 20S 
‘sees : é ; ; i : ; ; ue i For Works at 29 and 30 College Street, E.C. Mr. DELISSA 
W. Wythe . : : ; j ‘ ; MITE ROT JOSEPH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street ciC) 
C. Bowden . ‘ . ; i ; ; 13H both 6 Cast and ae Lronwork. 
J. Bartram . : 1160-6! oO M. Shaw & Co. . : . £67. 0 a 
Rownson, Drew & Co. . : : 02 9G Re 
For Improvements at ae wai eee Tain Old Kent MEASURES Bros. & Co. (accepted ) . ; » 645 © 
Road.” (Mr. RoeA: meta Architect. 
F. Dawes . 4 , . , . . £482 0 o | For Alterations, for Messrs. Windover, 175 and 176 New Bond 
Warne. : : . ‘ , : pie hihoter ts Street. Mr. JOHN MACKLAND, Architect. 
J. Walker . : ; : , : ‘ 2305 Oun0 Bulman & Dales . . . . : . - £358 0 0 
WHoBriphtese. ‘ : ; ‘ : ; = 300 10m 0 Tomkins. . ° . . . + 340 ORG 
W. Wythe . : : ; f : : - 350 90 O For Building Artisans’ Dwellings in Culvert Street, Wapping, 
Spencer & Co. . . . . . . sas4 5 OO | Mr. H. M. EYTON, Architect, Ipswich, 
Steel Bros. % 340 0 oO J. H. JoHNson, Limehouse (accepted ) - £3,500 0 O 


HO 8 0 JH Jonson, Limehouse (artept) 5 eg 
HOLDEN & COS ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATEN AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER ae all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation. 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


S&S WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


dy SUPERIOR eel GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 


2 2 eer ane iy : 
A He i i 
Sac x umremmuz een, U0 CU 


AND GATES. 
» Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C. 


Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &c. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
LPP PPP PPP PPP et 


4242 PALL MEAL ILA, LONDON, Sw 
WORKSHOPS:—WILLIAM AND MARY YARD, PULTENEY STREET, W. 


Clock and Watch Manufacturers to the Queen, H.M. Imperial Government, the Admiralty, the War 
Office, the Royal Geographical Society, Indian State Railways, &e., &c. 


MAKERS OF THE GREAT BOMBAY CLOCK AND CARILLONS. 


(See Building News, Sept. 21, 1883, p. 448.) 


And also of the KOLHAPUR PALACE CLOCK AND BELLS. 


(See Building News, May 2, 1884, p. 699.) 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


NWS (EN! mma 


" 


eee, bees 


TP ON Ne 
I 
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a LONG DITTON. NELSON (LANCS.). 
For Building House at Long Ditton, for Mr. C. L. Lavers- For Supplying and Fixing Ironwork, &c., required in the 
Smith. Messrs. HAMMACK & LAMBERT, Architects. Erection of proposed Market Hall, Nelson. Mr. DENT, 


J. H. Jarvis : : . ° 5 . » £2,737 0 O Engineer. 
Wore Brown — ° / a . pate ono Somervail & Co., Dalmuir p : £3414 pi ae 
- eters . ° c : , : ’ Sg Ee Be Dempster & Sons, Limited, Elland | : 2,995 O oO 
H. Faulkner. . Yt Roe i496; OGro Manley & Hartley, Nelson. Le Be Hu 2383014 Oe O 
MERTHYR TYDFIL. William Baird, Glasgow . ma: . 2,800 0 oO 

For Alterations to Temperance Hall, Merthyr Tydfil, Mr. Matthew Pitts, Stanningley ; - 2) (O50 On O 

THOMAS RODERICK, Architect. De Bergue & Cor Limited, Manchester . . 2,682 0 0 
Thomas Rees, Merthyr Vale . £1,350 Oo oO H. Gielqud, bontione : ‘ 2,655 Treet 
David Jenkins, Merthyr . : . : 1,270 0 0 S. Staffordshire Iron Roof and Bridge Co. e203 30a O 
John Williams, Merthyr . ; a 5 ent, 20555 Of8 O Walter Jones, London 5 BSAA Ye: 
Ivor Davies, Merthyr . : : : » 1,210 8 o Isaac Dixon & Co; Liverpool . ; 2475 OQ © 
John Lewis, Treharris . : : . » %I,193 9 0 Newton, Chambers & Co., Limited, ‘Sheffield . 2-A2Z4°0 O 
Evan Thomas, Neath . ‘ : wel, 160, 0. 0 Fred. Braby & Co, Glasgow . 2,415 0 O 
JOHN JONES, Merthyr (accepted) . . - 1,097 IO O Phcenix Foundry Co, Derby ‘ : : . 2,385 (oy Ke) 
W. Bowers & Co, Hereford : ; mera7s- 0 0 John Lysaght, onder ’ : : { . 2,376 0 0 

NEWARK. Henry Rankin, Liverpool . ; : : - $2,205 0 90 

For Alterations to Premises, Bridge Street and Market Place, Edward Wood, Manchester : : a 2yInO OO 

Newark. Mr. G. SHEPPARD, Borough Surveyor, Newark. W. M. Warp & Co., Tipton (accepted) . #0 22,0307127 2 
T. Cosham, Newark-on-Trent . : é . £850 0 oO 
Cuthbert Lane, Newark-on-Trent : O37). 5025 O 
G. Brown & Son, Newark-on-Trent . . . 829 0 0 NOTTINGHAM. 
T. G. McKenzie & Son, Newark-on-Trent . . 774 0 o| For New Science Class Department to All Saints Church 
C. Baines, Newark-on- Trent ; 5 YEO Schools, Forest Road, West Nottingham. Mr. FREDK. 
SMITH & LUNN, Newark-on-Trent (accepted Wa. .096..0.. 0 JACKSON, C.E , Architect, 18 Low Pavement, Nottingham. 

NEWPORT. Quantities by Architect. 

For Additional Classroom for Sixty Children, Barnard Town Samuel Hind, Nottingham . , . £694 oo 
School, Newport, Mon. Mr. H. A. GoopMav, Architect, Bell & Son, Nottingham «SA ake . 651 0 Oo 
High Street, Newport. Quantities by the Architect. S. & J. Cargill, Nottingham : . . - 640 0 0 

John Linton, Newport . i j : oR Gaus A. B. Clarke, Nottingham - 600 oO oO 
George Wilkins, Newport . ; ; ; . 470 0 0 JOHN COOPER, pense (conditionally ac- 

W. C. Bolt, Newport i Ger. A450 0-0 cepted) . : oe 6» (870. 0-0 
W. M. Blackburn, Newport ; ee 5 gia My ae Architect’s estimate - . : . wee 470) 0335-0) C 
T. Goldsworthy, Newport . ' ¢ : 5 ABQ © © 

J. Williams, Newport . ‘ “ A A - 420 0 O|} For New Room to the Girls’ Orphanage, Friar Street, Lenton, 
W. Price, Newport. : : : P AA OO Nottingham. Mr. FREDK. JACKSON, C.E., Architect, 
Wr AL Linton, Newport . - : oO 10. 0 18 Low Pavement, Nottingham. Quantities by Architect. 
H.C. PARFITY, Newport (accepted) . . 390 90 O Wm. Woodsend, Nottingham, : : LAZO" 0 

For Re-pewing a Portion of St. Paul’s Church, Rewer, Mon., H. & W. Butler, Nottingham . é ‘ < § 3026.61 0 
with New Pulpit and Reading Desk. Messrs. H ABERSHON ee & Son, Nottingham ; A “2545 O95 O 
& FAWCKNER, ae London, Newport, and Cardiff. DiC) CARGILL, Nottingham (accepted) : 82014 13) 6 

J. LINTON (accepted) . - : ZO n OFF 0 Architect’s estimate : P : é (205 Ono 


W. H. LASCELLES & CC 


121 BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


nm. 


JOINERY, LASCELLES’ WOODEN _ | CONSERVATORIES. 
WINDOWS, DOORS, STAIRS. RED CONCRETE.|| BUILDINGS. peas es 


Hy 


DADOES, CHIMNEYPIECES. HOTHOUSES. 

BANK, OFFICE, and CHURCH VINERIES. 
FITTINGS. ES TIMA TES FREE. PEACH-HOUSES, &c. 

ce ccm Tala il aa Ma MA BE 8 SI EO ee te nak a chee ear 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Stafitordshire, 


MANUFACTURER “OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


> oni 
ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS 
———————— ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, eel ETC. 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


Architectural Designs TmaAdonl ZG A f= ; / Prices and Illustrated Book 
ce“ UT YP Desiens on ppiction 


HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE-MADE ae BRICKS. 
BLOCKS IMMOVABLE 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. ase ma 


Being “ Keyed” to Substructure by 
METAL KEYS, 
And by an 
WALEBEER & AL LIOTT (late of GEARY & WALKER), | Adhesive & Preservative Mastic 
¢ John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. 


Speciality: QAK AND DARKENED OAK. 


NOTTINGHAM —continued. 


For Building Post Office, Nottingham. 
Wilson & Son 5 é ° 
T. Rowbotham - 
J. Bowen : : : 
Gowing & Ingram . . 
W. & J. Webbe 
Barker & Son . : . 
Sapcote & Son 3 : 
Barnsley & Sons : 
Jacob Biggs . 4 . ’ 
H. VICKERS, Nottingham (accepted) 

£394 is allowed for old mat 


* 2 40 « Jey -e re -é 


OLDHAM. 
For Building Premises, Dog Inn, Old 
Woop, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. Quanti 
E. Partington, Middleton, brick-setter 
plumber 
+3 a slater . 
S. Ashton, Oldham, joiner . 
M. Lyons, Middleton, plasterer . 


5D) ” 


OVERTON. 
For Additions to Business Premises, Over 


JOHN Morison, Architect, Wrexham. 


W. E. Samuel, Wrexham 
Jenkins & Jones, Johnstown 

T. Davis & Son, Rhos Lyllen 

J. Pickard, Whitchurch : 
J. Williams, Trefynant : : 
G, Williams & Sons, Penley 

J. Huxley, Wrexham . : . 


e - ese e @ ° ° 


; ORPINGTON. 
For Repairs to Property at High Street, O 


ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall 


Street, E.C., and Orpington. 


; : omar) 

Pe caged Cee is PCorke|. c j ‘ f 143 0 0 

SOMERFORD & SON 2 TED 7 G'* QM AICS RSG dee all . : ‘ : ’ 140 0 0 
Page. ; . : ‘ - 186 0 oOo = T. W. Quick ‘ ; . hal 8 
Hart Bros. ; : : # Ss oO! ‘oO TOS? ‘oo J. Cockerell . F ;. 5 ; .. 130; Oe 
TAYLOR... we fe \pi ok) Sg TIO. Se Ho Ro Winter’:  , |” See 126 I0 oO 
* Accepted. W. LEARMOUTH (accepted) wa . . Li7* Ou 
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SUPPLEMENT 


rpington, Kent. Mr. 


H. Clarke & Son 


For Alterations and Additions 
Portsmouth, for Mr, G. Fulljames. 


[Aprit 13, 1888. 
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ORPINGTON — continued. 


For Sundry Works to Property at High Street, Orpington, 

, OS 35023,0 20 Kent. Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and Surveyor, 
3 » 64,700 0 o I Basinghall Street, E.C., and Orpington. 

3 - 63,800 0 o Hart Bros. . : : ; 5 : £144 10 oO 

¢ » 63,447 4. 3 Knight . id ae : Ic5 2 0 

: 0:9 02,735 10: 4.0 Treadwell 2 ; ; git 12 oO 

: » 60,618 0 o Taylor . 4 A 4 F «9 Or poet 

, o1855,049 8OlnO Page . ; : : - , 95.0209 

* + 55,988 © 0} Hutchings oo . 7. 

» + 55,048 8 oO} Hewett : (a - we yeaa 

1) ha 54;900 0:80} Weathie  ; 5 »- er 75 14 8 

erials, HAMMOND & SON (accepted) oe oe oe 

’ PLYMOUTH. 
ham. Mr. EDGAR | Foy Alterations to 22 Cornwall Street, Plymouth, for Mr. J. 
ties by the Architect. Shillabeer. Mr. W. J. MuscRove, M S.A., Architect, Ply - 
- £286 0 o mouth. 

ped betes J aariey,.Plymouth |. eee . £3709 0 0 

. whats tes Syd 2 Wel. Jinkin, Plymouth jane “if See 

. - 262 0 0 C. Pope, Plymouth “; | : , : - 348 13 0 

: + 28 0 0 Blackell & Sheppard, Plymouth . : . -) softkey ee 

S. Roberts, Plymouth . : 2 P 330.5fT* 2 

, : W. Trevena, Plymouth : : , . 328 Io oO 

ton, Flintshire. Mr T. A. PEARN & Sons, Plymouth (accepted ) 298 0 oO 

. -£450 0 0} For Enclosing Walls at Pennycross Churchyard, Saltash. Mr. 

ese 305 500 J. MUSGROVE, Architect. 

v1 gist 399" (O00 |) MOT) Harley, Plyniouth |) eee . £157 Oo 

. o)  SOOh 0. R. Pellon, Knackers Knowle ; “ » 12612 6 

: » 28717 6 J. Pellon, Torpoint 5 . ; » 103 10 O 

: - 285 0 o T. Hosking, King’s Tamerton A : = poo ane 

° » 2600 0! w, PELLON, Plymouth (accepted ) ° . . | SO OlEo 


PORTSMOUTH. 
to No. Ioo Fratton Street, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, B.C. 
BILts or QuANTITIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S  INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Purans of Esratzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CertiricaTte Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 26s. per ream. 
Spracvr’s Tasixs, upon application, 


ARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND a 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
d Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 

&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WoRK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYN E. 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


= in One Development and Washing. 
est Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
INGS. 


from TRAC 


JI.R. GOT, 
19 BUCKINGHA 


Turning, and| 


JENKS & WOOD) EstA ts, BEES. of QUANTE 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


ed SHOSSSSSESSOSSHISOSSCOSSSHESSOSHSSOESEOSD 


SIMPLEX DEAD 


SOOO 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, #* * * * * * * » 
*xx** «x SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


SLPS SPSS SS SSSI. 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
(LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * # 
POSSE CESSES ECOP OSS SOOTOSOCEOOOEOED 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of — 
certain. Plans, &c., bestatyle. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 


Collotype Printer, 
@) ig Shutespeare Printing Works, 
ile BIRMINGHAM. 
ASPHALTE. 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 


3 
OLUME XXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT, handsomel 
Mi ST., STRAND, LONDON. Viwanete cloth, gilt let and, WG. 


tered, 126, 6d,—Office: 175 Strand, W.C. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c , sent on application. 


LONDON, 


S.E 


IMRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer, 


id and most durable 
last year, and sales 


aired the most by» 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10,000 sol 
increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern- 


The King of Ty 


ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers, 
and “ All sorts and conditions of men.” 


Apply for Price List and Particulars to Sole London Office, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
ZOO Gracechurch Sireet, E.C. 
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SHOREHAM. SUNDERLAND. 

For Erection of New Cottages and Repairs to Old Property | For Building new Offices for the Sunderland Herald and Daily 
at Shoreham, Kent. Mr. St, PIERRE HARRIS, Architect Post, West Wear Street, Sunderland. Mr. JNo. W. 
and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and Orpington. HERRING, Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 

Somerford & Son : : ; : . e025. 1G. 40 G., & F. Hildrey, Sunderland (of contract 

Everest & Marchant . - : ‘ ' Mo2%, sono original amount) . : E : ; » £,1,159)..0).0 

Durtnell . . : : - ee 735). 70710 G. & F. Hildrey, Sunderland (additions: after 

Wood . : : , : : : : e700 wOnLO tender accepted and before signed) . ; G4 de) te 

Knight . : 3 : : _, oe : 090, 040 Total . : : eA t.190" oO. O 

Taylor & Son . . . ° . ‘ 3 048 Oy 0 THIGNMOUTH. 

*OWEN , “he! eee 9/5799" Ol For! Building’ ‘Tower and “other Works, East Teignmouth 
* Accepted subject to modification. Church. Mr. R. MEDLEY FULFORD, A.R.I.B.A. Archi- 

ery, tect, The Close, Exeter. Quantities by Architect. 
For Engine-house Buildings, &c., and Masonry at the South Teed Tee tit . sit ipa we iS ta 
Dock, for the Swansea Harbour Trustees. Mr. A. J. E. Andrews, Teignmouth . + tkhenrs 3 2978 AUG 
SCHENK, Engineer. F. Matthews, Torquay , . 3 , -atz.075°O, O 
Jones Davies, Hafod eee : . ered 2OL On) 6 W. Esworthy, Teignmouth : i . 2,806 17 8 
W. R. Parker & Co., Cardiff. : : Broo. 13.0 Pinch & Son, Plymouth ’ : i . 2735 0 0 
Peter Holloway, Swansea. : : . 707, -On.G J. R. Gibbard, Exeter ; i Y . 2,642 0 0 
THOMAS, WATKINS & JENKINS, Swansea (ac- Settee Bros. Exeter. . . wee) at 2.482 Ae ae 

cepted)... . . 4s , e374), 2210 LUSCOMBE & Son, Exeter (accepted) . . 2,473 0 0 

For Building New Stables, for Mr. A, Mason, Clarence TOTNES. 

Terrace, Swansea. Mr. T. P. MARTIN, Architect, Swansea, | For Construction of Reservoir at Bridgetown, Totnes. Mr. S. 

Quantities by the Architect. CUMING, Borough Surveyor, Dartington, Totnes. 
Hilton & Sons . : : : : : B21,100 0 6 Shillabeer, Plymouth 6 : f “4, 15220n0 O 
THOMAS, WATKINS & JENKINS (accepted) . 1,100 0 oO P. Blowey, Plymouth A . . aie pe O70. OO 
J. Gwyn . : : ; : ; : a 1,095 18. 0 W. F. Follit, Totnes Z : : . : eke ve: 
D. C. Jones, Glaston . ; : ‘ : Pt.095 07.0 Shaddock, Saltash ‘ : 836 15 oO 
Bennett Bros. . ; : : : : c 998 I5 oO J. F. Foaden, Ashburton , A : ; . 800 0 Oo 
David Morgan . ‘ . : fs : oe S06 0-0 J. Selwood, Totnes . ‘ : : : sat ZO5..G uO 
Brown & Jones. : ‘ : . BES HC pate) R. R. Facey, Taunton , : . a . 11953 19 
All of Swansea, Brook & ASH, Totnes (accepted) . 1. » 685 0 O 

For Alterations, &c., to Exchange Buildings, for the Glamorgan- G, R. Rackham & Co., Colchester , ' PPE EY eters: 
shire Banking Company. Mr. T. P. Martin, Architect, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

Swansea. ; For Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Work to Two Houses in Wallis- 
Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins . , . . £1,160 0 0 cote Road, Weston-super-Mare. Messrs. LINGEN BARKER 

For Additions to Oxford Street Shop, for Messrs. Taylor & Co, & Cross, Architects. Ai. leah ate Yaa 

Swansea. Mr. T. P. MARTIN, Architect, Swansea. ip ten 2 5 on ag i 
Pdvédsr & Co £125 0 0 J. & G. Marshall - : 24329" 010 _ 
y pe eee ae ee Dirston\( Gal! jaw a pl oe ese omol NeLoo//o- 6 

For Alterations, &c, to Cottage, at the Mayals, for Mr. Clare. Pollard = : : : ; —- 88 Io oO 
Mr. T. P. MARTIN, Architect, Swansea. Chapman ., : : : 4 —_ 84 I0 oO 

J. Woodcock ‘ : : £1650 0mo ROWSELL (accepted) . : ° — 66 I0 oO 


TH BATH STONE FIRMS, Li. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: BAT Ea. LONDON DEPOTS. 


pea “OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
London Office, ‘‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. R. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Nine) Bee. 
COMBE DOWN. by fs 
STOKE GROUND. : 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 
MONK’S PARK. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
CORSHAM DOWN. ar 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited, PROMPT DISPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


(Registered 


Design.) 


IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Suitable for Architectural Purposes. 


| PRE Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the Patentees 
and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, *"yyon3"""* BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 


| “ENRICHED” MOULDINGS © 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS. : 
For Alterations and Additions to the Bedford Hotel, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells, for Messrs. Kenward & Court. 
Messrs. H. H. & E. CRONK, Architects. 


Muffett ‘ : ; : : : : ass OO 
Adams. : : : . : 4 : = Biles tee) 
Yoo Lie) We 


Canty . e e e e ® s e . 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Wineteenth Century Washing.—A fair example of nine- 
teenth century mechanical progress as applied to industrial arts 
may be found in a new washing machine recently erected in 
the Whitechapel Infirmary by the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Harper Twelvetrees, Finsbury Square. Washing as hitherto 
conducted involves the use of washing machines and separate 
rinsing, boiling, and blueing tanks, the clothes being removed 
from one receptacle to the other, with the usual accompaniment 
of steam, waste of time, and hand-labour. “ Nous avons changé 
tout cela” should certainly be inscribed on the new automatic 
rotary washing machine which is the subject of the present 
notice. This machine is, in fact, a complete laundry in itself, 
inasmuch as the various processes of washing, rinsing, boiling, 
blueing, and disinfecting may all be performed in it without 
once removing the clothes. The only requisites are a supply 
of dissolved soap and blue, and the only labour needed the 
turning of the valves of hot water, cold water, steam, and waste 
water. The motion of the machine’need not even be checked, 
and after the lapse of the proper time the articles are ready for 
removal to the drying and finishing department. At the 
Whitechapel Infirmary, where the machine has been used for 
the last nine months, the washing amounts to quite 18,000 
articles weekly; of which 6,000 of the heaviest pieces are 
done by the apparatus’ in question. As an instance of | 
its great capacity for work, the following figures, given 
by the engineer to the establishment, may be quoted :— 
The machine washes at one time 150 shirts, 400 pillow slips, 
130 sheets, or thirty-five large quilts, the quantity of water being 
only forty gallons for each operation, or 160 gallons for the four 
processes before indicated ; whilst the time occupied is little 
more than one hour. And it is worthy of note that the clothes 
are simply thrown in, no packing or arrangement being needed, 
As it stands in the laundry the machine presents the appear- | 
ance of a motionless cylinder, 4 feet 6 inches high and 2 feet 3 © 


THE FIRE AT THE 


inches wide, having attached to one sidethe driving and reversing 
gear. Apart from the regular motion of the gearing, there is 
nothing to show that washing operations of such an extent are 
being performed. There is no escape of steam, as the outlet is 
in direct communication with the water-drain outside the 
building, and the mechanism is practically noiseless. The 
cylinder is of great strength, being made of stout steel plates 
twisted together and galvanised. This is fitted with a massive 
cast-iron door, hand holes, safety valve, gauge cock, hot water, 


cold water, waste water and steam’valves, and the cylinder is 
steam tight and tested to 120 Ibs. pressure per square inch 
Inside is a cage made of galvanised wrought-iron or copper 
tubes, fixed to end plates and placed a little apart, to allow 
water free access to the clothes. The cage is divided into two 
compartments by a central row of tubes, each compartment 
being fitted with a sliding door and the cage completely 
galvanised. A central shaft actuates it, receiving motion from 
the gearing before mentioned. In action it will be readily 
understood that the clothes are lifted out of the water by 
central divisions or diaphragm, and, as they each reach the 
upper part, they are rolled down the corrugated surfaces with 
considerable rubbing power; that the impetus gained by a fall 
of over 4 feet forces the water through the interstices of the 
fabric, so as to complete thoroughly and harmlessly the 
cleansing process. The employment of the diaphragm utilises 


GRAND THEATRE, 


The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of QRIFFITHS?’ 


**PYRODENE,”’ which would have made 


the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in 


fact, THE THEATRE in every part-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ ““PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LI 


(NON-POISONOUS). 


QUID 


Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 


Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, 
descriptions Acts as 
&c., perfectly uninfammable. 


oe Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, 
2 priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 


Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of a 


It lasts as long as the wood its 
It peeked Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 
It does not crack, peel, or rub oft, 


It will keep any length of time. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates ae of the wood. 
elf, 
| Any one can avply 


READY FOR USE. 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 


it. 
One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” 


NON-POISONOUS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities, 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose, 


FIREPROOF PAINT. 


ALL COLOURS. 


The Fireproof 


Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs, MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 
Manchester: December 28, 1887. 
DEAR SIRS,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. 
Your: truly, MAXWELL & TUKE, 
Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. 


Princess Street, 


To Messrs, Griffiths 


From 8. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road, 
All Saints, Manchester: November 22, 1887. 

DEAR SiRs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closea on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
that both your" Aquol”’ Paint, and also your *‘Pyrodene”’ Fireproot Paint, have given great 
satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
ordirary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure, 
We consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 

To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London, S. C. LOWE & SON, 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, 


FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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the whole of the area of the washing compartment, thus and the inside of casement is fitted with moulded fillets, doing 
making it possible for two loads to be used with one quantity away with putty when glazing. The mechanical parts work 
of water, and it is claimed that the machine is thus capable of with ease and smoothness. Indeed it is an excellent casement, 
doing double the work which any other machine of similar size 
can perform with the same supply of water and soap. A very 
important point is the reversing gear which prevents possible 
entanglement, and insures both sides of the articles being 
treated alike. Disinfecting is conducted under the influence of 
high-pressure steam, an agent which the highest authorities 
have proved by experiment to be the most unfailing safeguard. 
Taken as a whole, the apparatus shows evidence of the greatest 
forethought in design, and a high}state of excellence, both as 
regards quality and workmanship. And all who are interested 
in establishments where washing has to be done in quantity 
will do well to direct their attention to this sanitary and labour- 
saving appliance. 

Mr. Richard Crittall, of 34 North Street, Manchester 


Square, W., is the maker of Williams’s patent casement, which 
has special claims to attention. We append illustrations. The 


and will no doubt find favour amongst architects. Mr. Crittall 
is also the licensee of the Honeyman system of ventilation, 
which we shall notice in a subsequent issue. 


COVERED MARKET IN YORK. 


THERE is at last, says the Vork Herald, some prospect of the 
erection at no distant date of a covered market for the city of 
York. Numerous sites have from time to time been suggested, 
but the attention of the Markets Committee is now centred on 
one which will probably be adopted. At the last meeting of 
the Markets Committee a sub-committee was appointed to 
inspect and report on sites in Davygate, Silver Street, and 
Gell’s Garth. Plans for a covered market were laid on the 
table and discussed, as was also the suitability of the various 
sites. The most approved site is the Silver Street one, and if 
advantages may be briefly summarised. They are that these | two or three tradesmen can be induced to sell their property at 
cisements are made throughout of steel and gunmetal. They | reasonable prices, there is every probability that the long talked 
are absolutely air and water-tight. Machinery only is employed | of and much advocated covered market will shortly be erected 
ia the manufacture ; no brazed or soldered joints are used, | in Silver Street. At the close of the meeting the City Surveyor 


H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HEALTH EXHIBITION. ores, Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding | 
\ Gan Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). yl 


.GLASS SELLERS’ COMPANY 
EXHIBITION, 


¢ Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,¢ 
Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun- Metal Casements. a 
New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W.Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 2 
Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain & 
Hxhibition. Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. s 
H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators Bal 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


ouvre Ventilator 


Improved Glass 


Louvre Ventilator, 


Vi Mmpau AWARDED, 187¢, 


H. W. COOPER, | 


=~ Sole Inventor. |. q 
mproved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Impr Casement. 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 2Sa UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, w. 


; PARQUET FLOORINGS. 


150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. 
RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, 
Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, 
Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


WOOD CARVINGS. 


All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
the country. 

Estimates and Designs on Application. 


CARVING CO., LD., 
22 QUEEN'S ROAD, 
Bayswater, London, W 


PARQUET FLOOR, 
JOINERY and WOOD 


ORNAMENTAL 
PARQUET. 


(Turpin’s Patent), 5-16inch thick, prepared 
TH | N PARQU E on deal back laminations, equal in wear to 
inch Solid Parquet. Used for Veneering old 


DEAL 
existiug deal floor,and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction, 


BACKING. 


(IMESAUNADAENUNENENE EE) 


a pe ee 


~ LREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered withou 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, 
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was instructed to prepare plans and estimates for such a build- 
ing as will meet the long felt wants of the farmers’ wives and 
daughters who bring the dairy produce to York market, and to 
submit the same to the next meeting of the Markets Com- 
mittee, one condition being that the total cost must not exceed 
10,000/., which it is intended to borrow at 4 per cent., but it is 
believed that the income that will be derived from the new 
market, and also from additional stalls which will be erected in 
Parliament Street, will be sufficient to pay the interest on capital 
without taking anything from the city rates. 


————EEE SSS 


TRADE NOTES. 


ON Easter Monday there was a special service at Wom- 
bourn Church, Wolverhampton, when the Earl of Dartmouth 
formally started the new chiming clock which has been erected 
as a Jubilee memorial. It has two 6-feet dials, chimes the 
Cambridge quarters, and strikes the hours upon the largest 
bell. All the modern improvements are incorporated in the 
clock, and it is guaranteed by the makers to go very accurately. 
Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, 
carried out the whole of the work. 

WE understand that the old-established business of Holden 
& Co.,5 Wood Street, Westminster, zinc, copper, and galvanised 
iron contractors, &c., has been sold in consequence of the death 
of Mr. C. Holden. The business will still be carried on as here- 
tofore under the personal superintendence of Mr.’ T. W. Allen, 
who has had the active management of same during the last 
twenty-one years. The new firm will still trade as Holden 
& Co. 

CHRIST CHURCH, Wanstead, has recently received a 
valuable addition to its decorations in the form of a two-light 
memorial stained-glass window, illustrating ‘‘ The Presentation 
inthe Temple.” The subject is very richly treated, which, with 
the harmony of colour and careful drawing, makes a very suc- 
cessful window. It was carried out by the firm of Messrs. 
Gibbs & Howard, of London, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Lyddon Walters, architect. The same firm also executed 
the decorations in the chancel, which are most elaborate, and 
both window and decoration have given the greatest satisfac- 
tion. A very large four-light window, with figures of the 
Evangelists, and a single opening illustrating “ The Crucifixion,” 
have also been executed by the same firm for Balaclava Church, 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 

New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 

mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 


|HAINES & CO,J0HN 


(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


Melbourne. The colouring in these cases is extremely rich to 
allow for the strong Australian light. These windows were for 
some time on view in the studios of the above-mentioned firm, 
and by their very great strength and vigour gained general 
admiration. 


MEssRs. CHAMBERS, MONNERY & Co., of 41 Bishopsgate 
Street Without, E.C., have had avery large demand for their new 
smoke-consuming register stove, which we described in the 
notice of their exhibits at the Building Exhibition last year. 
The statements made then as to its great heating power and its 
small consumption of fuel have been quite borne out, and also 
that a smoky chimney is out of the question. They are also 
now selling a sliding canopy stove which they have just brought 
out—a most useful appliance, as the draught can be regulated at 
a moment’s notice. Among an excellent assortment of mantels, 
&c., they have some handsomely-designed mantelpieces in 
choice marble. 

LAMBETH WORKHOUSE is at present being entirely rebuilt. 
Messrs. Wilson, Son & Aldwinckle, East India Avenue, E.C., 
are the architects. Special attention is being paid to the sani- 
tary arrangements and the ventilation, the latest improved 
appliances being employed. Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
system of ventilation is the one adopted, the extraction of the 
vitiated air being effected by the latest improved Self-acting Air- 
pump Ventilator, and the fresh air admitted through Boyle’s 
air-inlet brackets, 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


ON Monday application was made at the Cardiff Police-Court 
for a theatrical license for the Grand Theatre of Varieties. The 
magistrates adjourned the case till May 7, with the understand- 
ing that if in the meantime measures were taken to insure the 
public safety in the matter of lighting, by substituting the 
electric light for gas, and making the latter subordinate, the 
license would be granted. 

THE plans for the new Theatre Royal, Bolton, have, with 
certain alterations, been approved of by the Streets Committee, 
and building operations will begin as soon as the magistrates 
have signified their approval. 

AT York, the city surveyor, Mr. Mawbey, has made a. 
report on the Theatre Royal, with plans for improved means 
of exit. By the proposed alterations the exit from the pit, 


OHN_BOARD & CO,, 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHIN&” 


PAPERHANGINGS 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 
|) bs. to the 13 in. by 1} in., and 
is guaranteed to 


mee \ ass tests of 
= = | es Architects and 


ngineers. 


Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Sunvuyine List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


49 Bread Street, 


A large collection of Choice 
Goods always kept in Stock 
from which Orders can be 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, | supplied. 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSHS. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


fae SA : made in 

orough 

Cure for mary all colours 

Damp Walls and 
and is colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane. Cheapside, B.a. (Established 1860.) 
OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Deli 
Railway Station, for all varieties of a te Eee 


BATH STONE j pelected specially to suit Architects’ 


, Specifications and Builders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DE SCRIPTION 


TO ORD FE Ee 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, 


ee 


LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 


, 


and Roman Cements. 
HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


Cannon Street, X x : x ie (Lump and Ground). 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tile&, 


Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WorkKSs— 


DUNBALL, sear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BoarpD, DUNBALL.” 


DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 
Raised Flocks. 
Friezes. 


THE 


WOOD CARPET 
COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors, 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C, 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 
The Resident Personal Manager, 


PARQUETRY, woop CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRICES, 


Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building, 

The Carpets are of such dur 

@ | they will bear without d 

Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions, 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WooD 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


amage the traffic of large Banking 


ATHERTON & CO,, 
Pe MERCHANTS, 


Borders and 


17 GRACECHURCH 


FLOORING, 
MATCHBOARDS, 


Country O:d-rs promptly executed. 
Ali Guvods supplied direct from DOCKS, 
Telephone No. 1068. 


- BLOCK FLOORING 


‘ é (Mr. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
tiv ¢224 For Churches, Schools, 
flices, &c. 


able nature and texture that 


on application to 


a THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


MOULDINGS, | 


: STEAM JOINERY WoRKS, 
‘Clapham Junction, 8.W’. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 


STREET, E.C, 


Estimates and full particulars _ 


4 Woop - BLockK FLooRING AND 
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which leads towards the proscenium, is abandoned, and two 
new exits (one on each side of the house), at the back of the 
pit, are provided by opening out and adding to the pit the 
whole of the enclosed space beneath the dress-circle. These 
lead direct to the street. The new portion of the front wing 
now let for theatrical lodgings is utilised for two new staircases 
for the dress-circle, upper boxes, and gallery. The main 
entrance to the dress-circle and upper-boxes is through the 
centre opening ofthe present piazza, in St. Leonard’s. From the 
entrance a main staircase is proposed for the dress-circle and 
upper boxes only. There are two wide openings, 18 feet apart, 
leading from the present dress-circle corridor on to the spacious 
landing of this new staircase. There is an opening, 10 feet 
wide, leading from the centre of the upper boxes through the 
back wall on to the new staircase in front of the building. 
There are also two additional emergency doors (one on each 
side of the upper box level), one leading to the new gallery 
staircase in the front of the building, and the other on to the 
Staircase now used for the dress-circle. The dangerous gallery 
staircase leading towards the Stage part ofthe building is aban- 
doned, and the present dress-circle and upper boxes staircase 
used in lieu, being continued to the level of the gallery 
floor. On the north-west corner of the front new wing it is 
proposed to construct an auxiliary and isolated staircase before 
mentioned, of a uniform width of five feet, from the street level 
to the gallery. By this arrangement there will be an exit lead- 
ing direct to the street from each end of the gallery. A new 
Staircase, five feet wide, leading direct from the prompt side of 
the stage to the passage in Duncombe Place, is provided. 
Another staircase is provided from the Opposite prompt side, 
leading on to the back staircase in the scene dock, leading to 
St. Leonard’s. There are also iron ladders from the flies on 
each side of the stage. Exit from the dressing-rooms is pro- 
vided by means of a staircase leading therefrom direct into the 
St. Leonard’s entrance lobby. A new 14-inch brick wall 
between the proscenium and auditorium, together with a double 
asbestos metallic and iron frame fireproof drop-curtain, as 
shown on the drawings. Automatic sprinklers over the 
proscenium and in the dressing-rooms are provided for, and 
also a hydrant on each of the entrance lobbies and landings of 
each floor, and one on each side of the stage, fitted up complete 
with the necessary hose, branch pipes, &c. Small hand-pumps 
and leather buckets are also provided in convenient places. The 
estimated cost of these improvements is, for the new and 
improved exits’and sanitary accommodation, 1,270/. ; for the 


fireproof wall and curtain between the proscenium and au- 
ditorium, 307/. ; for the fire-extinguishing apparatus and water- 
mains, complete, 250/. ; total, 1,827/. 


BUILDING IN TORONTO. 


A NEW architectural journal, The Canadian Architect and 
Luilder, has appeared in Toronto, and is evidently inspired by 
a desire to help in advancing good work in Canada. Among 
the information in the last number we find the following :— 

Double the number of building permits have been granted 
by the City Commissioner thus far this year than during the 
same period in 1887. This fact points to a season of unusual 
activity in the building line during the approaching season. It 
is a significant fact, however, that while the architects are 
busily at work preparing plans for new structures, they have 
instructions from their clients in many cases not to call for 
tenders or place contracts until such time as the rate of wages 
for the different trades has been agreed upon. Persons intend- 
ing to build want to know what their buildings are likely to 
cost, and they also want the assurance that when the work of 
construction has been commenced, it will not be stopped or 
delayed on account of strikes on the part of the workmen. It 
is a matter of regret that the daily papers, by reporting the 
opinions of every Tom, Dick and Harry who assumes to repre- 
sent the views of the workmen, are assisting to arouse feelings 
of discontent, the result of which may prove disastrous to all 
concerned. Bearing in mind the great distress to workmen, 
and the loss to the entire community which resulted from the 
protracted strike of last summer, it should be the aim of every 
one to do all that is possible to prevent a repetition of such 
conflicts. The present position of affairs may be fairly stated 
thus. A large amount of building is contemplated, and will be 
undertaken if the feeling of uncertainty regarding workmen’s 
wages is at once removed. The probability of strikes would 
have the effect of delaying or stopping entirely a great deal of 
this work. Therefore, every workman and every employer 
who desires prosperity for himself and for the community, 
should seek to have all matters of possible dispute definitely 
and permanently settled without further delay. 

The last monthly meeting of the Architectural Guild of 
Toronto took place on Thursday evening, March 8. An 
animated discussion tock place on the proposed reduction in 
size of brick by the Brickmakers’ Association. The general 
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feeling was against a reduction in size, especially in the length 
and width of the brick. The arguments of the brickmakers 
for a reduction were stated to the meeting, viz., that the small 
bricks would dry quicker in the hacks and that fire would strike 
through much sooner than in the large brick, and that conse- 
quently a harder and better article could be furnished. As all 
the members were desirous of having a hard brick, they deter- 
mined on recommending a reduction in the thickness to 2} 
inches, which would make a brick which would dry rapidly in 
the hacks and burn hard with much less fire. The size finally 
agreed upon was 8#x 4;x2z inches. The committee which 
had met the brickmakers’ and the contractors’ representatives 
on Wednesday were reappointed to meet them on Friday at 
three o’clock. At that meeting it was finally agreed that the 
size of brick should be 8} x 44 x 23 inches, which is very nearly 
the size agreed on by the architects. The members of the 
Guild agreed to specify not less than 80 per cent. of all brick 
used in their work to be hard brick, with the liberty to specify 
Ioo per cent. when they so desired. This will result in much 
better building than we have been having, and of more uniform 
quality. The brickmakers have also agreed to furnish brick 
hereafter at the rate of 80 per cent. hard when no special 
arrangement is made as to quality. 


WIMBLEDON DRAINAGE. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at Westminster 
Town Hall on Monday evening, April 9, Mr. A. T. Walmisley, 
president, in the chair, a paper was read on “ The Wimbledon 
Main Drainage and Sewage Disposal Works” by Mr. W. Santo 
Crimp, Assoc.M.inst.C.E, F.G.S. The author stated that the 
population of the district at the present time was about 25,0c0, 
and its area 3,220 acres, 640 acres of which form the Wimbledon 
portion of the Common. Three main outfall sewers had been 
constructed for the drainage of the district ; the sewage from 
one of them requires to be pumped, whilst that from the other 
two gravitates to the Sewage Disposal Works. Several miles 


of sewers were in existence at the period when the works | 


described were commenced, and these were retained for the 
disposal of the surface water. The works have been largely 
added to by the author, and a new outfall for the western 
portion of the district constructed. Concrete tubes have been 


largely used.|{All the roads now made up under the 150th | 


section of the Public Health Act are provided with duplicate 


means of drainage, and the entire scheme offers a good example 
of the “separate” system, the advantages of the axiom “the 
rainfall to the river and the sewage to the land” being both 
fully recognised and acted upon. 

The works designed by the author for remedying the defec- 
tive portions of the low level outfall consist of a pumping 
station and about two miles of new outfalls, situated in the 
western part of the district, The new western outfall was con- 
structed sufficiently deep to admit of all the building land in 
that part of the district being drained when it should become 
necessary to do so hereafter. The pumping station is pro- 
vided with pumping machinery in duplicate, operated by a pair 
of “ Otto” gas engines. The sewage is lifted into a large tank 
holding nearly 20,000 gallons, which, when full, discharges its 
contents into the 18-inch outfall, which is thus effectively 
flushed at least twice daily. Five automatic flushing tanks 
were also constructed at various portions of the system where 
most required, each tank being provided with one of Field’s 
annular syphons. The total cost of the remedial works was 
about 12,0007. All the sewers were originally ventilated by 
means of open street gratings, but these have for the most part 
been closed and ventilating pipes put up in lieu of them. The 
total sum expended by the Local Board on the main drainage 
works amounted to 60,000/., but in addition large sums have 
been spent by private landowners in the construction of roads 
and sewers, for the purpose of developing their estates, so that 
the whole of the main sewers of the district have cost not less 
than 100,000/. 

The author then described the main pumping station and 
machinery, and the six settling tanks for the reception and pre- 
cipitation of the sewage from the mid and low-level outfalls, 
arranged to work either on the continuous or separate system 
as desired. The sewage is treated with milk of lime and sul- 
phate of alumina in the proportion of eight and six grains per 
gallon respectively. The solids are precipitated and the 
effluent water is then conducted over the farm, which is 73 
acres in extent. In very hot weather a little permanganate of 
potass is also used. The normal sewage flow is 750,000 gallons 
per day. The precipitated solids are dealt with by means of 
filter-presses, three of which presses are now employed. 
Experiments made with this sludge prove it to be of slightly 
higher value as manure than ordinary stable manure. The 
farm as originally laid out consisted of 47 acres of somewhat 
clayey land, but a further-area of 26 acres has since been added. 
_ There are also three filters of burnt ballast, having an aggregate 
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area of 2} acres, and a depth of 3 feet for the treatment of 
storm waters. Great care is taken in applying the sewage so 
as to prevent any of it finding its way direct to the subsoil 
drains. The principal crops grown on the farm are rye-grass, 
mangolds, and osiers. The total receipts for produce for the 
year ending March 25, 1888, was 20/. per acre, and the inclusive 
working expenses were about 12/. per acre. After deducting 
the profit on the farm, the net annual cost of pumping, deodor- 
ising, and purifying the sewage, including all expenses, is 
3,690/ , equal to a rate of 65d. in the pound, 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


ON Saturday afternoon Mr. Plunket, the First Commissioner of 
Works, received a deputation from the London United Trades 
Committee on the subject of the contracts for the repair and 
maintenance in repair of public buildings in the Metropolis. 
The deputation, which was accompanied by Mr. Broadhurst, 
M.P., and Mr. Baumann, M.P., consisted of representatives 
from the Carpenters and Joiners, the Stonemasons, the 
Operative Plumbers, the Plasterers, and the Amalgamated 
Painters. 

Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., in introducing the deputation, said it 
represented a committee which, although formed outside of the 
trade unions, was composed of members of the unions generally. 
The outcome of the contracts for the repairs and maintenance 
in repair of the different Government buildings was that the 
contractor must of necessity pay his workmen 1d. and in some 
cases even 13d. an hour less than the current rates of wages in 
the Metropolitan district. lt might be said that the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with this ; that their object was, in the 
interest of the taxpayers, to accept the lowest tender and then 
see that the work was thoroughly well done; but he thought 
the workmen had a just cause of complaint when the result of 
these contracts was that they were sufferers to the extent of 8. 
and in some cases of Is. per day. In connection with the new 
works for completing Westminster Hall, the workmen were paid 
the market rate of wages, but the workmen employed in repair- 
ing the stonework of one of the towers, or working within one of 
the quadrangles a few yards off, under this repairing contract, 
would be receiving 1d. or 13¢. an hour less. It might be asked, 
Why do the men work at this rate of wages? But the reply to 
that was the overstocked condition of the London labour 
market, which compelled many of the workmen to accept this 


work, The complaint was not a new one, but had been made 
for years past. 

Mr. Baumann, M.P., expressed his sympathy with the object 
of the deputation, and said that the subject was one which 
interested every metropolitan member. 

Mr. George Dew, the secretary of the London United 
Trades Committee, said one consequence of this low rate of 
wages was that the most efficient workmen would not accept 
this kind of work. The carpenters and joiners employed in 
building the Law Courts were only paid 7d. per hour, 2d. less 
than the standard London rate of wages. The London men 
would not work at that price, and the contractor had to import 
a large number of men from outside the metropolis, who added 
to the already over-stocked labour market of London, and 
increased the difficulty of getting work here. This was a great 
injustice to the London workmen, and they asked that in all 
future contracts it should be stipulated that the labour employed 
should be of the best quality, that the standard rate of wages 
should be paid, that the working hours should be in accordance 
with the rules and customs of the various trades, that there 
should be a total abolition of overtime, and that no portion of 
the work should be sublet. 

Mr. P. Weighill, of the Operative Stonemasons, said that 
Mr. Broadhurst had not put the case as high as he might have 
done ; the repairing contracts really led to a reduction of from 
2d. to 23d. per hour in the wages of the workmen. 

Mr. George Shipton, representing the Amalgamated 
Painters, said they were not asking the Government to do 
more than other employers of labour, but they did ask that 
the Government should not do less. They asked that the 
wages paid for the Government work should not be less than 
the wages paid by other employers. 

Mr. Browning, of the Operative Plumbers, said the effect of 
the contracts was that society men would not accept the work. 

Mr. Broadhurst said that in complaining of the employment 
of men who were not society men, the deputation did not want 
the Government to say that they would only employ trade 
unionists ; what they asked was that the wages paid should be 
such that the best workmen would accept the work, and they 
fearlessly contended that the trade unions contained the flower 
of their respective trades. The men outside the unions were 
mostly inefficient men, and therefore this contract work of the 
Government was being done by inefficient men. The Law 
Courts was an example of the kind of work done under these 
contracts. Those buildings were a disgrace, and had done 
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more injury to the London trades than all other buildings 
erected in London in the last thirty. years. : 

Mr. Plunket, in reply, said the deputation had stated their 
case with great fairness and great ability from their point of 
view. They had entered upon very large and important ques- 
tions, some of which were most difficult questions—as difficult 
as any which were at the present day the subject of political 
discussion. Because he did not now traverse their statements 
with regard to the quality of Government work, it must not be 
supposed that he admitted their accuracy. He did not wish to 
interfere in any way with the free play of the labour market ; 
but it would be as unfair for him to do anything which would 
place the employers of labour at a disadvantage, as it would be 
to do anything which would place those who were employed at 
a disadvantage. He was bound, as a general rule, to accept 
the lowest tender which he thought was offered by a responsible 
and solvent contractor. This question was not a party question, 
and it was most important that it should be dealt with imparti- 
ally. He would carefully consider all their arguments and, as 
far as he could, investigate the statements made by the deputa- 
tion, and he would then confer with other members of the 
Government on the subject. 

The deputation then withdrew. 


WORKMEN'S WAGES IN BELGIUM, 


IN his “ Budget du Foyer,” M. Leneveux once pointed out that 
the budget of the expenses of a household was only a model in 
a small way of the budget of a municipality, as the latter was 
a type of the budget of a State. The security of a State is, he 
maintained, dependent upon the organisation of the family, and 
however much the State might do for the individual, it was as 
nothing when compared with what the individual could do for 
the State of which he formed a unit. In Belgium, where 
social economy is a favourite study, a Labour Commission was 
lately formed for the purpose of investigating the financial con- 
dition of the households of workmen. Questions were asked 
relating to the subject not only of workmen but of employers, 
officials, and representatives of charitable and other institu. 
tions. The statements in reply have 
volume, from which extracts are taken to form a Blue-book. 
The first thing to be considered is the amount of the 
receipts. It is evident from the statements that in many trades 
the workmen have had to submit to a reduction of wages. 


appeared in a bulky | 


Since 1850, says the Governor of West Flanders, the rates of 
wages have fluctuated, principally through the substitution of 
piecework for work paid by the day, but more especially 
through the general adoption of payment by the hour. Another 
cause assigned is over-production. But, according to the 
Governor, the changes in the rate of wages are rarely the result 
of an understanding between masters and men, for the opera- 
tives are obliged to accept the new conditions in order to keep 
their work. The Conseil de Prud’hommes at Verviers state 
that workmen’s wages in certain classes of industry have fallen 
off about 15 per cent. during the past fourteen years, partly 
through improvements in machinery, and partly the closing of 
markets. The Country Treasurer of Terhagen says that from 
1870 to 1879 wages increased progressively. During this 
period the average earnings of a workman amounted to 352. or 
36/. per year. From 1879 to 1883 wages gradually declined, 
and from 1883 to the present time the average annual earnings 
of a workman have amounted to 23/, only, being a decrease of 
about 12/. since 1879. The cause of the fluctuations in the 
rates of wages is the decrease in the value of the articles pro- 
duced. The masters, almost without exception, fix the rates of 
wages for each particular kind of work, and the workmen are 
obliged to accept their terms, because they are very poor and 
have not sufficient means to live for even one week without 
work, The information from the Engineering Works Depart- 
ment of the State Railways at Brussels indicates a more satis- 
factory condition of affairs. Until 1874 the daily wage of a 
Jabourer as well as of a general assistant was 15. 7@. Since then 
it has risen successively to 1s. 11@. and 2s. 17, some few of this 
class of workmen even earning as much as 2s. 3@. to 25. Sa 
per day. There has also been an advance in the wages 0 
skilled workmen. 

If we take the returns from particular trades a more definite 
result will be attained. In 1854 the pay of a puddler in the 
Charleroi district was 25. 53d. per day, in 1864 it had risen to 
35. 07@., in 1873 it was 3s. 53d, in 1884 it had fallen to 2s. 53a., 
and in 1886 it was only 2s, 1}@. According to another state- 
ment, the annual earnings of a puddler in 1872-73 were about 
967, and in 1885 he received only 54/7. 16s. The earnings of 
other workmen in the iron districts have undergone similar 
reductions. In Thy-le-Chateau wages have fallen off quite 
one-half since 1879, for the prosperity of the iron and steel 
factory is no longer what it was. The great iron company of 
Cockerill, at Seraing, near Litge, have made many changes, as 
wages have had to be reduced in order to cut down cost of pro- 
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SPECIALITIES IN 


(F458 AND CUOKING STOVES. 


JEDSTEADS in BRASS and IRON, 


PiHE BURMANTOFTS POTTERY WARE. 


(THE HOLMESWOOD’S CAR COMPANY: 


ILSON’S, FLETCHER’s, and 
Makers of GAS and COOKING STOVES. 


HLSES; MESSENGERS’ and DEFRIES’ 
a OIL LAMPS, 


- PROPRIETORS, 


S. DIXON & 


Other 


SON, 
WORKS, 


“SWINEGATE. 
E- TABLISHED 1823, 


Is. 47d. to 2s. per day ; 
and from 1870 to 1885, 
time they earn only Is. 73d. to 2s, 43 
for masonry at Etterbeck reports :— 
1d. less per hour than at present, but from 1870 to 1878 or 1879 


skilful from 6o/. to 8o/. 


Glass-blowers’ boys earned in 18 
and in 1886 from 5/. to 10/. and 12/7. Flatteners in 1850 earned 
32. 4s.; now they are earning 
Cutters earned in 1850 3tC Ase 
Daily labourers in 1850 earned 


The periods of time which the 
not stated, and the reader must gu 
returns are always incomplete, and reveal the absence of system 
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» recognising their indispensability, demanded 
increases, which were readily granted to them. 

On turning from the industries in metal to construction, we 
find evidence also of fluctuations. 


A contractor at Virton 
and joiners earned from 
1870, 25. 43d. to 25. 74d, ; 
23@.; but at the present 
ad. per day. A contractor 
Until 1870 workmen earned 


1856 masons 
from 1856 to 
25. 43a. 10" 38, 


more per hour than at present. The 


numerous works in progress from 1870 to 1879 caused the 
increase in wages, but the depression which has followed has 
reduced the rates of wages to their normal condition. 

The returns from two paving-stone manufacturers at Mever- 
gines show that during the past ten years wages have fallen 
from 25. 9}d. to 2s. per d 
slate-quarries at Warmsfontaine wages, which were 35. 14d. a 
day in 1877, fell in 1885 to 25. 

The Master Glass-makers at Charleroi say the trade is 
threatened with danger, 
_ trades union, will not recognise the depression, and insist on 
Since 1850 


ay, and from Is. 93d. to 1s. 43d. In 


33d. 
as the workmen, acting under the 


wages have increased with scarcely 


The greatest variations have occurred in the 
wages of blowers and _ flatteners. 
blowers eatned from 8/. to to/, or to/. 
earning 16/7., and the most skilful 2A/, 


In 1850 ordinary glass- 
8s., the more skilful 


; these wages included 


In 1886 ordinary glass-blowers earned from 
14/. 8s. to 202, the more skilful from 40/. to. 48/7, and the most 
; these wages are exclusive of the pay of 
It appears then that the wages of these operatives have 
more than doubled during this period of thi 
From 1875 to 1880 the wages of workmen, blowers and boys, 
30 Per “cents, 
increased about 60 per cent. 
80 per cent. for the whole of 


rty-five years, 


but from 1880 to 1885 they 
, Making a net increase of over 
the decennial period from 1875 to 
50 from 2/. to 27. 4s., 


from 5/. to 6/, or even TL los 
and in 1886 4/. 16s. to Biles 
Is. 4$@,, in 1886 from 2s, 23d. 


above wages represent are 
ess them. English official 


for the purpose of | WAR 
Public generally We 


BOX TUNNEL. G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 


and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers, 


Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 


all requirements, 


Prices quoted by return of post, and al letters to ke 


addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 


Note.—No Connection with the other BATH 


STONE FIRMS, 


LTERS, 


CANIN. WORKS, 
MANCHESTER, 
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which prevails in the management of the most expensive 
departments. . 

Many examples are given to show how the money received 
is expended.& We give two which relate to building workmen. 
In the first case, the family consisted of six persons; the hus- 
band ‘earned 31/7. 4s. a year, and the wife 42. 35. 2¢., and the 
following was]the expenditure, which, it will be seen, left a 
deficit of 27. 8s. 4d. :— 


ff Oh Aj ff i ws 
Bread and flour It) 4” 7)" @lothes : ; ig -@ 
Meat : ; ; I 185 | Thread, needles ecru oe rt 
Eggs ; : 4 © ® 4 | Bedding . : A Gi 2 
Butter, dripping, &c. 1 8 10 | Lighting . : he Os 
Potatoes : . a 8) 104) Washing. : O07 aS 
Vegetables : ‘ o 9 7 | Miscellaneous 018 3 
Coffee and chicory reve G yiche a 
NCS = ir O14 5 | Total - £37 15. 6 
Rent : : Guy 2 ees 


The second case is that of a slater who earned 44/.a year, 
in addition to which the wages of two sons amounted to 


33/. 12s. The expenditure was as follows :— 

£0 yh Lats an 
House repairs . 2) le 4 OS Cotleciandschicoryan ame e BORO 
Bedding . . - 112 0 | Clothing :— 
Lamps . ; 5 a Husband , ee LOLLO nO 
Household utensils . oO 3 2 Wile. s O10 © 
Coal F : eae OmO Childreng i san OL SmeG 
Oil (for lighting) . © 9g 8 | Mending and washing 
Flour . see 250 clothes . OTTO MO 
Bread ~ 16°16 off Boots : 4 Our 
Dripping, &c. 5 12 o | Cotton, needles, &c 
Oils ; Oo 4 10 for repairing . an iy ey 
Butter [ 16 0 | Aimuseiments and 
Milk 016 oO dram:shop  . ae FORE2S0 
Eggs é 2 [0 04) Lobaceojandiicisarsay ono 
Meat : : I 12 © | Medicine . : a ORDS) AO 
Potatoes : 6 16 o | Fire insurance . 3° Tee 
Other vegetables I © © | Subscription to benefit 
Salt . : Opel \geesecletyar O15 6 
Sugar Onl 2a. Cm, Lae of 
Groceries . Om eval otaloe rs HOTS alo 
Vinegar” . * Ome gO ee 


The surplus amounted to 1o/. 8s. 2¢., and according to the 
report, the workman managed to build a house out of the 
savings worth 64/7. a year. But fancy an English workman 


being satisfied with an outlay of sixteen shillings a year on 
clothes and sixpence halfpenny per week on meat for a family 
of eight. It was in consequence of the difficulty of explaining 
how the money went in such cases that made one informant 
scout the idea of preparing the budget of a working-class 
factory. It is a mystery, he said, how both ends are made to 
meet, for “to effect this how often must the children have gone 
without their breakfasts and their parents without a morsel of 
butter for their bread. The workmen go to the rolling mill 
and endure the stifling heat of the furnaces and arduous toils of 
the day with only a few pieces of bread for sustenance, and a 
decoction of liquorice-water for drink. Coffee is almost an 
unknown luxury, the cost of it would break down such a budget 
as I am attempting to describe.” The Belgian Government 
having obtained the information, the next question is how it is 
to be turned to account. Will it be possible by any act of 
the legislature to remedy a condition of affairs in which the 
workman suffers and the capitalist grumbles at the smallness of 
his profit ? 


RAMMAGE’S PATENT. FIREPROOF FLOORS AND PILLARS 
FOR THEATRES, WAREHOUSES, AND PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 


floors.—The floors are constructed of rolled steel of 
quadrant section, rivetted together by means of flanges, thus 
forming half a true circle, and consequently the strongest form 
of corrugation ; each corrugation is virtually a girder, being 
rivetted in tension and compression after the manner of a 
girder, and each corrugation being rivetted to its fellow, the 
enormous strength obtainable can be readily imagined. The 
weight is placed equally on the walls, the corrugations tying 
the brickwork, &c. The whole of the steel is embedded in 
concrete. The ceilings are kept perfectly flush (no beams pro- 
jecting below) ; the floors are smaller in depth than those now 
in use, and, from an architectural point of view, very much to 
be desired for theatres, warehouses, and other public buildings 
where there are heavy moving loads to be allowed for. This 
form of flooring will be found much the strongest, as well as 
the most economical. 
~ Roofs.—The same steel sections as above are also par- 
ticularly applicable to roofs, being embedded in concrete with a 
layer of asphalte on the surface. It makes a very strong, 
durable, and watertight roof. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Oldest Established Importers, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Levant Warehouse, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


DRAIN AND CHIMNEY CLEANSING MACHINES. 


DAVIDSON & HART’S 
PATENT 


PUSH-IN-SOCKET MACHINES 


These can be turned e’ther right or left, pushed in or pulled 
out, without disconnecting themselves, as happens with the old 


screw joint. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


H HART, 1 SETTLES ST,, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E. 


To Contractors, Builders, and Others. 


TEMPORARY LIGHTING by ELECTRICITY 
for NIGHT SHIFTS, 


The Anglo-American Brush Electric 
Light Corporation, Lim., 


ARE PREPARED TO LET OUT ON HIRE 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, 


CONSISTING OF 
Dynamos, Arc Lamps, and Conductors, 
ON MODERATE TERMS, 
Dependent upon number of Lights required and 
period of hire. 


a 
FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO SECRETARY, 


112 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, 


GRUNDY’S PATENT 
WARM.-AIR 


VENTILATING FIRE GRATE. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion. Design and specification post 
free on application, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Sirk —I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. Ir has heen very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where T have used it. 
Yours, &c., JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


From ARTHUR W. BLoMFIELD, M A., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montegu Square. London, W 
Mr. Grundy. of Tyldesley, 1 ear Menchester. has carnied out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfuction. 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON. M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
feptember 1, 1887. ‘ 

DEAR Mr. Grunpy.—I vulue your apparatus very highly 

indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort L have in this house. 


From Rey. A. FERaGuson Smy.y. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887, 

DEAR S1R,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words of com- 
Mmendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as itmust be from the 
fact that mort of the air heated is taken’ from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp. but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find. that, although the Cathedrul is now much 
larger. the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TAuzot, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

DEAR Srr,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new giate. It is the most economical 
and efficieut that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy, 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London. 
Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
Agent for Scotland, Seprrmus HARPUR SMITH, 


1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, 


THOS. BONTOR & CO., 


LATE 


WATSON, BONTOR & Co, 


35, 36 OLD BOND ST.,, W. 


TU R KEY (The Best Imported) CA R PETS : 
INDIAN = sna'Gotous)"™"* CARPETS. 
PERSIAN (Ancient and Modern) CARPETS. 
WILTON CARPETS. 
BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


OPPERMANN’S 


“ EXCELSIOR” 
DYNAMOS. — 


Awarded Prize Medal, 1884. 
CATALOGUES and ESTIMATES FREE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


APPARATUS. 
L. OPPERMANN, 


Crown Works, 


AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY. 


Telegrams —-‘‘ Opmann, London.” 


And Saxony Pile 


(Superior Qualities and 
Special Designs) 


| PURCHASE HIRE SYSTEM, 
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Pillars.—The fireproof pillars are constructed of rolled steel, 
concrete, &c. They consist of a steel + stanchion, embedded 
in concrete and rivetted all up the flanges to an outer shell or 
column of steel (which is stiffened at intervals in the length), 
thus firmly bracing the column to the stanchion, which is pro- 
tected by concrete, making an enormously strong composite 
pillar, capable of resisting the action of fire. The pillars can 
be made in very long lengths, and of perfectly even thickness 
of metal throughout (thus avoiding the irregularity in thickness 
of metal, and other defects so often met with in cast-iron 


Rammage’s method, which, briefly stated, gives an immense 
increase of strength per square foot, simplifies the work, and 
answers every modern requirement. In connection with archi- 
tectural uses, for floors and roofs, we illustrate a plan of 
building theatres which will be readily understood ; the black 
lines on same denote the application of Mr. Rammage’s 
system. Practically a theatre is rendered uninflammable 
by these precautions; the pillars, tiers, and roofs con- 
sisting of steel and concrete scientifically constructed. It 
is surprising that whilst much attention has been given 


columns). All bearing surfaces are planed, the entire construc- 
tion throughout being absolutely perfect. The prices compare 
favourably with all other modes of construction. 

Bridges.—This steel corrugated flooring is being used ex- 
tensively for railway, road, and other bridges, being highly 
approved by eminent engineers. 

The system is the invention and patent of Mr. A. W. 
Rammage, engineer, 42 Old Broad Street, E C., whose experi- 
ence in construction on the old principle gives a greater 
practical value to his improvements. Some of the most 
eminent authorities have quickly appreciated and adopted Mr. 
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by inventors to the fireproofing of curtains, where fires 
generally originate, the necessity of localising the outbreak 
to the stage has not been provided for, by an absolutely 
uninflammable building. Mr. Rammage supplies the want, 
and his scheme as per plan is practically worked out. When 


' it is remembered that all the recent fires in theatres have 


resulted in the utter destruction of the buildings, the invention 
cannot be over-estimated. We understand a limited liability 
company is being formed to carry out these patents on an 
extensive scale, particulars of which we hope shortly to 
announce. 


THE AZEOLUS WATERSPRAY 


HEATING, COOLING, & VENTILATING 


Is THE 
CEAEAPEST AND BEST. 


For Particulars apply to 


MANAGER, 124 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


In London the above are kept in stock by Messrs. GEORGE WRIGHT & Co.,155 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C , who will be pleased to show and explain them to Architects and Contractors. 


They can also be had from J. GREGSON, 
17 BATH STREET, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 


And from the principal Ironmongers and Lead Merchants throughout the country. 


GREGSON’S 
SEPARATE PATENT HANGER. 


The “ Perfectum ” will be exhibited in the Parkes Museum, London, and at the Glasgow Exhibition. 
Architects can have a Model Free of Cost on application. 
See Illustrated Advertisement first week in each month. 


For Bolting to any other make of Pipe, 
to project them from the Wall. 


WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATES. 


GREEN SLATES from the MOSS RIGG QUARRIES, TILBERTHWAITE, CONISTON. 
BLUE SLATES from the STONE DYKES and WHINNY HOW QUARRIES, near ULVERSTON. 
; PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
The WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATE CoO., Lim.,, 
HORTON LANE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICH:-20 BUCKLERSBURY, E:cC. 
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ARCHITECTS SHOULD CLEARLY AND DISTINCTLY SPECIFY 


FOR LIGHTING BASEMENTS, CELLARS, AND UNDERGROUND APARTMENTS. 
“IMPROVED RENTS” 


By using Hayward’s Patent “‘Semi-Prism” Payement Lights, and Hayward’s Patent Reflecting $tall Board Lights, 
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AND TILE LIGHTS, FLOOR LIGHTS, PLATFORM AND SUBWAY LIGHTS. 
SEND PARTICULARS FOR ESTIMATE TO 


HAYWARD BROTHERS & ECKSTEIN, 


187, 189, 191, 193 Union Street, Borough, London, S. 
oe Se ee 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS 


Prialed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No, 6 New-street Square, E,0., and Published for the Proprietors by P, A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.0., London, 
Friday, April 13, 1888, 
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THE WEEK. 


THE supporters in Parliament of the civil engineers and 
surveyors were too strong in opposition to the Registration 
Bill to allow the second reading on Tuesday, and Colonel 
Duncan acted with discretion in withdrawing his motion. 
As there is an end to the Bill for the present, we hope there 
will be an end to the discussion which arose over it. The 
promoters can feel that if defeated there were heavy odds 
against them. No society in England has more friends in 
the House of Commons than the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and as its dignity was supposed to be offended, 
they rallied to oppose the Bill this week. The Surveyors’ 
Institute could also rely on several members, Compensa- 
tion was thus made for the weakness of the Institute of 
Architects, which was apparent in all stages of the agitation. 
As the defeat of the Bill was not accomplished by the 
Institute, it will be unwise if there is any great rejoicing in 
Conduit Street. It would be better to consider whether 
something could not be done to remove the discontent 
which gave rise to the Registration Bill. If again brought 
forward under different conditions, the two auxiliaries that 
sustained the battle on this occasion might not care to inter- 
fere, and in that case the issue would be different. 


FRENCH artists have enough care of their own interests 
to enable them to utilise the ex/ente cordiale between their 
Own country and Russia. On Friday last an exhibition of 
their works was opened in the mansion of an amateur in 
St. Petersburg. The Emperor did not hesitate about 
appearing, in order to express his gratitude to the French 
artists who contributed works for the occasion. The profits 
are to be given to the Russian branch of the Red Cross 
Society. M. Merssonrer’s small pictures were as much 
admired as ever. Wherever they appear they attract 
crowds. ‘The noble portraits of M. Bonnar were also 
appreciated. 


Iv is proposed to hold an Art Congress in Liverpool 
during the autumn, which, it is hoped, will be the first of a 
long series. The example of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science is to be followed. The experiment 
will be watched with interest, especially as Liverpool is 
hardly the most eligible place for it. But the committee 
should remember that the success of the British Association 
no longer depends upon the character of the papers which 
are read at the meetings, but on the cheapness of the enter- 
tainments which are available for subscribers. Most 
important discoveries in science are revealed to sections in 
which only two or three enthusiasts can be found. Science 
is, however, too strong to suffer from the indifference of 
people who are ignorant. The case is different in regard to 
art. Ifthe meeting in Liverpool should be a failure, the 
local artists are sure to suffer, for the opinion will get abroad 
that art is unfashionable. Besides, what new discoveries in 
art can be brought forward? The Art Section of the Social 
Science Congresses had much to do with the downfall of 
the Association to which that section was attached. There 
were no novelties to be brought forward, and the verdict 
which was passed on the proceedings in the Art Section— 
and about the general dreariness there was no question— 
was accepted as applying to the remaining sections. Unless 
a different sort of meeting can be got up in Liverpool, it 
would be better to abandon the scheme. The French, who 
are not indisposed to talk or write, manage to do without 
congresses, yet art does not suffer among them. It would 
be well if we took a lesson from them. 


TuE skill attained by the French in the manufacture of 
antiquities is incredible to all but the initiated. There are 
artists to whom nothing is sacred. The latest revelation 
respects regimental flags which have braved the battle but 
have not come out unscathed. M. MEISSONIER, who is an 
authority on all that relates to the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of glorious war, has received a warning on the sub- 
ject in order that he may keep out specimens of these 
modern antiques from the Exhibition of 1889. The 


manufactured flags have all the signs of service, they are 
worn, and show bullet-holes which, at least, are genuine. 
There is a difference in the quality of the ornamentation. 
The crowns, fleurs-de-lis, and other tokens used to be 
painted in gold or formed with small gilt grains. In the 
forgeries the ornament is first cut out of silk and sewn on 
the flag. The colour of the material also will be found to 
differ, as it is not so easy to anticipate the effects which 
time produces. Besides, the knowledge of the artists is not 
exact, and the variation of colours which did take place in 
different reigns is sometimes overlooked. There cannot be 
a great demand for forged flags, and it is surprising how 
able artists, for no others could produce them, can make 
that sort of fabrication worth the trouble. 


THE selection of distinguishing terms to mark the dif- 
ferences between the periods of Gothic is no easy task, 
RickMan’s can claim to be in use for three-quarters of a 
century, but they have not ensured general acceptance. The 
late Mr. SHarpE believed that he had devised a more 
appropriate set of terms, and he found supporters. Mr. 
J. D. SEDpING is now in the field against SHarpr as well as 
Rickman. As he told the Sheffield architects last week, he 
maintains that the best way would be to’ avoid any sug- 
gestion of characteristics, and to simply give the century 
when the building was erected instead of saying Early 
English, Decorated, Perpendicular. To some extent that is 
done at present, but it will be difficult to persuade mary 
who, while certain of characteristics are doubtful of dates, 
that a change in style corresponded with the beginning of a 
new century. 


THE passion for chipping fragments of stone from build: 
ings, monuments, and statues, and keeping them as relics, 
is not extinct. We suppose it is a survival of primitive 
Vandalism, and is not to be extirpated for many more 
generations. It is strongest among the English, and abroad 
is taken to be a mark of the race. <A curious case of 
the kind was exposed in the Westminster Police Court on 
Wednesday. A Monmouthshire vicar was charged with 
damaging the base of the credence table in the chapel of 
St. Erasmus in Westminster Abbey. It was not from any 
repugnance to a credence table; the reverend divine simply 
wished to show his parishioners something that would be a 
testimony to them of the great event of their vicar’s first 
visit to the Abbey. He therefore broke off pieces with 
his umbrella and pocketed them. Of course, he said he was 
not aware he was doing wrong, although one would think a 
clergyman ought to know it was not virtuous to abstract 
anything which belonged to somebody else. Probably he 
was able to identify himself with the Dean and Chapter. 
The fine inflicted was only forty shillings, and no doubt 
there will be people in Monmouthshire who will pay the 
money for the Vandal vicar. His action was not peculiar. 
As the clerk of works told the magistrate, many of the 
ancient monuments were damaged by people with similar 
tastes. It illustrates the general affection for archeology } 
but as the stone in the monuments is, after all, only 
limited, it would be well to restrain the passion for possessing 
fragments, and therefore a magistrate would do well hence- 
forth to charge a rather higher price for the amusement. To 
be able to boast of defacing Westminster Abbey is worth more 
than forty shillings. 


THE municipal councillors of Paris have called down on 
themselves the ire of the Building Syndicates of the city, 
who have appealed to the Minister of the Interior. It 
appears that several contracts for public works in the city 
have received the approval of the Government, but the 
Municipal Council hesitate about Carrying them out. 
Meanwhile employers and workmen are unemployed. The 
difficulty arises out of the desire of the Council to create a 
new sort of relation between employers and employéd. 
It is proposed that eight hours shall constitute a day, and 
that the rate of pay shall be guaranteed; and of a larger 
amount. ‘The builders decline to accept the arrangement, 
and have invoked the aid of M. FLoquer. The Prefect 
of the Seine sides with them. What makes the stipulation 
seem harder to the builders is that they have to contend 
already with the co-operative associations of workmen, which 


| the authcritics seem disposed to favour, 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD ON ART. 


: | ‘HE regret for the death of Mr. MaTTHEW ARNOLD 

will be as sincere as it is general. He was the 
accepted successor of CARLYLE as the weekday preacher 
for the English race. One thundered against shams and 
inveracities, and enjoined the meekest obedience to whoever 
was the strongest; the other, in very different tones, tried to 
persuade his countrymen to become gentle, urbane, flexible, 
and refined, or, as might be summed up in the phrase he 
borrowed from Swirt, seekers after sweetness and light. 
ARNOLD’s aim consequently corresponded in a great 
measure with the artist’s; for when the architect, painter, 
sculptor, or musician is most successful, has he not been 
the means of “introducing a little more soul and spirit into 
the too, too solid flesh of English society ?” 

It was only natural that Mr. ARNOLD, who was brought up 
in days when there were no drawing-masters in public 
schools, or Slade Professors in universities, should not 
appear to give much prominence to art as a refining 
influence. In that way he was not, unhappily, superior to 
the majority of teachers of his age, and, strange to say, it 
helped to make him have a nearer resemblance to CARLYLE. 
But Mr. ARNOLD, as became a scholar whose mind was often 
turned towards the old Greek days, must have felt if he 
reflected that any attempt at culture is bound to fail if art 
be not recognised as a factor in it. We must do with the 
mind as with the body. An exercise which tends to 
strengthen the legs or the arms alone will not produce a figure 
that is well proportioned, and devotion to polite literature 
and theology may not raise a man out of his Philistinism. 

The “Adoniazuse,” from THEOcRITUS, which Mr.ARNOLD 
translated as exemplifying the religious poem of Paganism, 
is by itself almost enough to suggest how closely art must 
be associated with everything that is intended to elevate 
people beyond sordid cares. On the occasion which formed 
the subject of the idyll there was a commemoration of 
Aponis in the palace at Alexandria. Whether taken as a 
myth or as an article of faith, a mystery or a legend, much 
was in the belief which gave rise to the festival that might 
be considered as able to excite aspirations of an unworldly 
kind. But that was not supposed to be enough. A figure 
of the youth mourned by VENuUs was shown lying upon a 
silver couch, that was hung with curtains embroidered with 
figures that seemed “to stand up and move about as if 
they were real, as if they were living things and not needle- 
work.” And the hymn which was sung in the hall by 
the little Argive girl related to art in almost every line. 
Venus was addressed as the goddess of the thousand 
temples, which was a common designation of the deity; 
the fruits brought to Aponis in Elysium were said to be 
carried in silver baskets and alabaster boxes inlaid with gold, 
and his couch was covered with scarlet. In all this we see 
a representation in miniature of one sort of power in Greek 
life. Art could not be separated even from religious cere- 
monies. Mr. ARNOLD, from the onesidedness of his training, 
was unable to appreciate the hymn like a Greek ; it was, he 
said, only suited to a gay and pleasure-loving multitude, to 
people who seem never made to be serious, never made to 
be sick and sorry. But the Greeks were no more exempt 
from sickness and sorrow than Mr, ARNOLD’s countrymen, 
and life was a serious thing to them as to us. But they 
were not to blame if they allowed themselves occasionally 
to be oblivious of their burdens for a brief period by 
bringing art to charm them. The talkative women who are 
introduced in the idyll were, as the poet tells us, enabled to 
forget household cares, although one knew an angry 
and hungry husband was awaiting her. Mr. ARNOLD, 
after translating what she said, “ that man is all vinegar and 
nothing else, and if you keep him waiting for his dinner he’s 
dangerous to go near,” does not hesitate to repeat again and 
again that this Syracusan woman was never sick or sorry, 
and all because once a year she forced her way into a room 
where something pleasing was to be seen, and fine music 
was married to immortal verse! The wonder is that he 
never attacked Miuron for having written something about 
being wrapped softly from care in Lydian airs. 

Any one who desires to see how far Mr. ARNOLD 
could be led by his inability to recognise the existence of art 
at a time when it was considered as an essential of life need 
only turn to the inaugural lecture he delivered as Pro- 


fessor of Poetry in Oxford, and which, as he tells us, was 
intended “to give some notion of the Hellenic spirit and 
its works, and of their significance in the history of the 
evolution of the human spirit in general.” Now, if the 
Hellenic spirit was not seen in the architecture and sculp- 
ture of Athens in the Periclean age, it is hardly wise to seek 
it in the poetry, for art and poetry in those days were akin. 
Mr. ARNOLD, however, finds the spirit in things of another 
kind. It was observed, he tells us, in the avoidance of 
carrying arms, in wearing robes that were not extravagant, 
in toleration, in the manifestation of the critical spirit, and 
so on, all excellent qualities in any people but not one 
word is said about that architecture and that sculpture from 
which the humblest citizen could derive invaluable lessons 
upon the necessity of keeping within compass in all things. 
A deaf man, who could not hear the sublimities of the 
philosophers, had always a silent monitor before him in the 
Parthenon. Mr. ARNOLD, as a writer and a lecturer, natu- 
rally concluded that writing and lectures were the only 
means for educating a people. He would agree with 
Dr. Jonson, who upheld in his loudest tones the ignorance 
of the Athenians because there were no printers and pub- 
lishers among them. But with all his wide experience as 
an educationalist, Mr. ARNOLD always failed to fathom 
the difference between the Greek and the English systems. 
The Greeks, says M. Boutmy, addressed the mind through 
the senses, and they succeeded. They replaced all abstract 
moral discipline by surroundings of order, harmony, and 
beauty. The child who grew up amidst noble attitudes and 
measured inflections in speaking, was gradually penetrated 
with the qualities they expressed, and was soon in accord 
with his impressions. His thoughts were ruled in keeping 
with the pure and grave harmony which came to his eyes 
and ears. The power of an education of that kind was 
hardly to be realised by Mr. ArNoLtp. He could under- 
stand the influence of academies of literature when exercised 
through spoken and written speech, but he was a stranger 
to the effects which a band of artists like Puipias and his 
co-labourers were able to produce. It was characteristic of 
him that, in his address to the Westminster teachers, Mr. 
ARNOLD said his best advice was that pupils should be 
made to learn two or three hundred lines of verse. That 
was the essence of education. 

Although Mr. ARNotp steadily ignored the benefit of 
having order and harmony in a concrete form before one’s 
eyes, he could not of course fail to recognise how different 
were the Greeks who believed in an education of that kind 
if compared with ourselves. In one remarkable passage he 
says :—“The true grace and serenity is that of which 
Greece and Greek art suggest the admirable ideals of per- 
fection—a serenity which comes from having made order 
among ideas and harmonised them ; whereas the serenity 
of aristocracies, at least the peculiar serenity of aristocracies 
of Teutonic origin, appears to come from their never having 
had any ideas to trouble them.” It did not seem to have 
struck him that from the kind of education which the 
Anglo-Teutonic aristocrat receives he is never likely to 
attain the Greek ideal of orderliness and harmony. He 
has not before him the sort of things which surrounded 
every Athenian like an atmosphere. Mr. ARNOLD had only 
to ponder over the fate of one who was the most promising _ 
of English aristocrats in order to discover the difference in 
value between the two modes of education. In what 
English school or society could Byron attain that serenity 
which was the quality most needed in a mind that might be 
called volcanic 2? Mr. ARNOLD once drew a contrast between 
Byron and Rapuatt, the painter being taken as the type 
of the Greek ewphwues, the finely touched and finely gifted 
man, while the poet stood for the barbarian. With 
RAPHAEL’s character, he said Byron’s sins of vulgarity and 
false criticism would have been as impossible as his sins of 
common and bad workmanship with RapHAEt’s art. But 
Mr. Arnotp would have done well to consider whether 
RapHAeEt, with all his goodness, could have resisted the 
baneful influences which surrounded Byron from his birth, 
and whether Byron, if brought up amidst the simple ways 
of Urbino, might not have turned out a model of virtue. 
If Mr. ARNoLD wished his young contemporaries to 
resemble the Athenians in refinement he should have 
recommended a nearer approach to the Greek system, 
which made that sort of refinement practicable. But most 
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remarkable is it that, in spite of his earnestness for educa- 
tion of an advanced kind, he was to the last incapable of 
feeling that art could be of service to anybody. His 
remedy for the evils which beset the English race was the 
committing to memory of bits of verse! It was exactly 
what might be expected from a poet; but it forms an odd 
way of overcoming Byronic natures, or of preparing a 
generation for a contest with the Germans. 

When we condemn Mr. Arnotp for treating art in a 
rather supercilious style, it may be well to remember in the 
first place that he belonged to a generation which did not 
prize it; and in the second place, that he could hardly 
escape from theories which are current in our time, and 
which are only a new form of fatalism. It is evident he 
believed that the individual could rarely go beyond the 
limits which were fixed for his race in the disposition of 
the world, and when dealing with anything that was racial 
the most efficacious system of education must fail. It is 
this apprehension of failure which helps to give a 
pessimistic tone to many parts of Mr. ARNOLD’s writings. 
He saw that Nature would have her own way, in spite 
of all the reports and blue-books on education. When 
men of exceptional ability arose occasionally who went 
beyond the rigid bounds, they were either punished for 
insubordination or their work perished with them. Nature 
is content, as Mr. ARNOLD says, to employ human powers 
for generations, and to gather little result from it, 
sometimes none. Hence we suppose it may be con- 
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cluded that when she wished to produce art that 
was to be out of the common, she inspired a few 
Greeks. They did her work, and as Nature has now a 


preference for a different product, there are no longer 
great artists. How much race counts for in Mr. ARNOLD’s 
writings will be seen by his comparison of the Celts and 
Greeks. He admits the fine endowments of the Celt, his 
quick perceptions and warm emotions, but the Greek was 
not confined to them, for, says Mr. ARNoxD, “The Greek 
has the same perceptive, emotional temperament as the 
Celt, but he adds to this temperament the sense of measure; 
hence his admirable success in the plastic arts, in which the 
Celtic genius, with its chafing against the despotism of fact, 
its perpetual straining after mere emotion, has accomplished 
nothing. in the comparatively petty art of ornamentation, 
in rings, brooches, croziers, relic-cases and so on, he has 
done just enough to show his delicacy of taste, his happy 
temperament ; but the grand difficulties of painting and 
sculpture, the prolonged dealings of spirit with matter, he 
has never had patience for.” It would be easy to show 
that this summary conclusion is not borne out by history, 
and that the circumstances which were external to the 
Celtic artist, and the character of his patronage being 
different to what existed in Greece, necessarily produced a 
different sort of art in the west of Europe. But that 
subject need not be entered on. It will be plain from 
what he says that Mr. ARNoLD believed in the quality of a 
nation’s art being an affair of race rather than of teaching. 
\s in England the Celtic elemert is more influential than 
the Grecian, he concluded that Celtic weakness might at 
any time suddenly appear and mar the best efforts of the 
English artist. The Teutonic good sense, with cll its 
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power, could nct resist it. What Mr. AnnoLp has ceid on 
this subject does zot appear to have received 2s much 
attentionas Ciher parte cf his writings, cand we therefcre 
give one extract which will scrve to €xpiain his theory :-— 
Everyone knows hevw weil the Groek ard Latin zaces, with their 1 


direct sense for the visible, palpable wozld, have succeeded in the 
plastic arts. The sheer German races, too, with their honest love of 
fact, and their steady pursuit of it—their fidelity to Nature, in short— 
have attained a high degree of success in these arts: few people will 
deny that Albert Diirer and Rubens, for example, are to be called 
‘asters in painting, and in the high kind of painting. The Celtic 
races, on the other hand, have shown a singular inaptitude for tho 
plastic arts ; the abstract, severe character of a Druidical religion, 
dealing with the eye of the mind rather than the eye of the body, its 
having no elaborate temples, and beautiful idols, ail point the way from 
the first ; its sentiment cannot satisfy itself, cannot even find a resting- 
place for itself, in colour and form; it presses on to the impalpable, 
_ the ideal. The forest of trees and the forest of rocks, not hewn timber 
and carved stones, suit its aspirations for something not to be bounded 
or expressed. With this tendency, the Celtic races have been neces- 
sarily almost impotent in the higher branches of the plastic arts. 
Treland, that has produced so many powerful spirits, has produced no 
great sculptors or painters. Cross into England. The inaptitude 
for the plastic art strikingly diminishes as soon as the German, not the 
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Celtic, element preponderates in the race, And yet in England, too, 
in the English race, there is something which seems to prevent our 
reaching real mastership in the plastic arts, as the more unmixed 
German races have reached it. Reynolds and Turner are painters of 
genius, who can doubt it? But take a European jury, the only com- 
petent jury in these cases, and see if you can get a verdict giving them 
the rank of masters, as this rank is given to Raphael and Correggio, 
or to Albert Diirer and Rubens. And observe in what points our 
English pair succeed, and in what they fall short. They fall short in 
architectonice, in the highest power of composition by which painting 
accomplishes the very uttermost which it is given to painting to accom- 
plish ; the highest sort of composition, the highest application of the 
art of painting, they either do not attempt, or they fail in it. Their 
defect, therefore, is on the side of art, of plastic art. And they suc- 
ceed in magic, in beauty, in grace, in expressing almost the inex- 
pressible : here is the charm of Reynolds’s children and Turner’s seas ; 
the impulse to express the inexpressible carries Turner so far that at 
last it carries him away, and even long before he is quite carried away, 

even in works that are justly extolled, one can see the corner, as the 
French say, of insanity. The excellence, therefore, the success, is on 

the side of spirit. Does not this look as if a Celtic stream met the 
main German current in us, and gave it a somewhat different course 
from that which it takes naturally? We have Germanism enough 

in us, enough patent love for fact and matter, to be led to attempt the 
plastic arts, and we make more way in them than the pure Celtic races 
make ; but at a certain point our Celtism comes in, with its love of 
emotion, sentiment, the inexpressible, and gives our best painters a 
bias. And the point at which it comes in is just that critical point 
where the flowering of art into its perfection commences: we have 
plenty of painters who never reach this point at all, but remain always 
mere journeymen in bondage to matter ; but those who do reach it, 

instead of going on to the true consummation of the masters in paint- 
ing, are a little overbalanced by soul and feeling, work too directly for 
these, and so do not get out of their art all that may be got out of it. 


Mr. ARNOLD, it will be seen, presents the Irish difficulty 
in a new light. The Parliamentary connection between the 
two islands may be severed, but, from what he says, the 
Celtic virus will for generations, if not for ever, keep English 
art at a low level. That would not be a consoling 
outlook. But we are inclined to believe that, with all 
his official experience in education, Mr. ARNOLD is not 
entitled to be considered as a prophet on the subject, and 
we take a more hopeful view of the future. Greek art was 
long in coming to perfection, and we must not be despon- 
dent if Englishmen have not surpassed it in the course of a 
few generations. But art can never advance if it is not 
fostered ; and how can patronage be considered a duty when 
aman like Mr. ARNOLD could live in what scems to be a 
state of indifference about all that art is able to do when it 
becomes an instrument in nations! education ? 


THE REGISTRATION BILL IN PARLIAMENT. 


“\N Tuesday, at the evening sitting of the House of 
O Commons, ithe Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors 
Registration Bill came up for second reading. 

Colonel Duncan, in moving the second reading, said that 
its object was to insure to the public the means of distinguish- 
ing between men who had been trained to the profession of 
architects, civil engineers, or surveyors, and those who had not 
received such training. The objections which had been made 


to this Bill really answered one another, and were for the most 
part matters of cetail which could be met in committee. There 
were eminent bodies in this country which were fitted for con- 
ducting, under the Privy 
bilities of persons 
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Cir W. lester said that this question was one which re- 
quired much more mature consideration. He quite agreed thai 
there was a crying necessity that some steps should be taken to 
make architects better acquainted with sanitary matters, but he 
did not see how this Bill would effect that object. 

Mr. Gill opposed the Bill. 

Mr. Murphy held that this was really an enfranchising 
rather than a disfranchising Bill. The objections to it came 
chiefly from three of the most exclusive bodies in London, and 
it was to put an end to the close borough of these Societies 
that this Bill was designed. He hoped, therefore, that the 
House would read it a second time. 

Mr, Hunter said that no adequate reason had been brought 
forward for a measure which must operate harshly and severely 
on a latge class of persons. 

The Attorney-General thought that anybody acquainted 
with the professions intended to come within the scope of this 
Bill must feel that it was an unnecessary measure, which must 
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impose unnecessary restrictions, and which did not meet the 
difficulties referred to by the hon. and gallant member who had 
moved its second reading. When the House considered what 
had been done by civil engineers during the last fifty years, he 
thought it would be impossible to say that there was any defect 
in the way in which their duties had been performed. It wasa 
monstrous thing to propose that the members of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers should not be allowed to call themselves 
civil engineers unless they were registered under the provisions 
of the Bill. Again, the history of architecture during the last 
thirty or forty years had been enormously improved ; and he 
submitted that gentlemen who were inclined to support this 
Bill should show how the present system had failed. With 
regard to the profession of surveyors, for the last thirty or forty 
years examinations had been held for the purpose of giving 
them diplomas in surveying, sanitation, and so on. Having 
had a large acquaintance with members of the professions con- 
cerned, having carefully considered the Bill, and not being 
influenced by anything except his own knowledge, he thought 
this was a measure which the House ought not to pass without 
being informed of the evils which it was intended to remedy. 

Mr. Brunner said he could not support the Bill because it 
afforded no guarantee for a thorough education. 

Mr. Giles said he appealed to the House as an engineer 
whether members of the professions, after the stupendous works 
they had done all over the world, ought to be put in the posi- 
tion which the Bill proposed. The three leading institutes of 
engineers, architects, and surveyors had all petitioned against 
the Bill. The promoters, indeed, were particularly patronising, 
because they told them in the Bill that the charter of the In- 
stitution of Engineers, which was sixty years old, was confirmed. 
The engineers were very much obliged to those gentlemen, but 
they did not want the irresponsible authors of the Bill to con- 
firm a charter which they had enjoyed for so many years. 
Engineers had done more than any other men to increase the 
civilisation of the world. Stephenson, Brunel, and Siemens 
had done works to justify their greatness. Those works spoke 
for themselves, and he hoped the House would reject the Bill. 

Mr. Isaacs said that his hon. friend who had moved the 
second reading of the Bill might be an eminent authority on 
guns large and small, upon guns rifled or smooth, upon guns fired 
from the breech or the muzzle, but he was not an authority upon 
the subject with which he had associated his name. There was 
an opinion abroad that the architect of the present day was not 
up to the requirements of house sanitation. But on behalf of 
his profession he would say that it was not the architect the 
public had to guard against, but the jerry-builder, and if this 
Bill were passed to-morrow they would have to guard against 
him. He hoped the House would reject the Bill. 

Mr. Beadel said that this Bill had been brought in for the 
purpose of attacking the Surveyors’ Institution, which was 
incorporated by Royal charter, the Institution of Engineers, 
and the Institute of British Architects. He thought that the 
House should be very careful how it passed the second reading 
of a Bill which would enable men who had not passed through 
the necessary ordeal in order to get the stamp and mark of 
ability upon them, to put a brass plate upon their doors and 
style themselves as engineers, architects, or surveyors. The 
hon. and gallant gentleman who moved the second reading 
would no doubt be the first to condemn a measure of this kind 
affecting his own profession. When it was considered that the 
members of the institutions attacked numbered 10,000, and that 
pressure had been brought upon many of them to sign the 
petitions which had been presented in favour of the Bill, he 
thought that the House would hesitate before passing the Bill. 
To pass the Bill would be to throw odium upon institutions 
which had stood the test of time. Did any one suppose that by 
giving a man the opportunity of describing himself upon his 
brass plate as a registered member, he was a man capable of 
holding a position in any one of the three Societies he had 
mentioned? He protested against the proposal to give to men 
whe were not entitled to it the stamp of ability which others had 
gained by their exertions and industry. 

_ Sir L. Playfair said that the Bill was drawn exactly accord- 
ing to the Act which he had the honour of passing through the 
House in relation to the medical profession when the Liberals 
were last in power. But the House should recollect the cir- 
cumstances under which that Bill was passed. The medical 
profession was a homogeneous profession so far as regarded 
the subjects which it had to undertake. It was not easy to 
reform the medical profession, and it was only after great care 
and consultation with all the examining bodies and the prac- 
titioners that he was able to get sufficient support to pass such 
an Act. The Bill now before the House was framed on exactly 
the same principle—that was to say, there were certain qualified 
bodies who were to go upon the general council. Then there 
were to be certain representative members elected for the three 
parts of the kingdom. But who were the representatives in 
this case? There were no regularly qualified and registered 
people who could become representatives at the present 
moment. They were to be constituted by the Bill, In the 


case of the medical profession the practitioners had been regis- 
tered for many years, and they could properly become repre- 
sentatives ; they were the constituency. But here it was pro- 
posed by the Bill to create a constituency, and a constituency, 
too, which was very unwilling to be created. The architects 
and engineers and surveyors were not at present identical, and 
the House could not in justice pass a Bill which met with so 
much opposition as this Bill did, and which was not founded 
upon the same conditions which enabled the House to pass the 
Bill relating to the medical profession. 

Colonel Duncan said he had a word to say which would 
shorten the discussion on the Bill. They had gained a great 
deal by having that public debate. 

The Speaker pointed out that the hon. and gallant member 
had no right of reply. (Cries of “ Withdraw.”) 

Colonel Duncan asked leave to withdraw the motion. 

The motion was then by leave withdrawn. 


THE ROMAN CATACOMBS. 


LECTURE was delivered lately in Liverpool by Professor 
Stokes, of Dublin, on “ The Church and Catacombs of 
Rome.” The Professor said that his own idea before he studied 
the subject was that the city of Rome was built over them, that 
the catacombs had furnished the building material for the city 
thus erected, and that the early Christians having discovered 
those excavations under their houses, made secret entrances 
into them, so that when any danger threatened them, or when 
they desired to worship in secret, they just retired into those 
vast and gloomy recesses. The catacombs of Rome, however, 
were of quite a different character. They were not under the 
city at all—they were all outside; they were excavated in the 
hills that surrounded the city. Nor were the catacombs the 
usual places of worship of the early Christians, because they 
possessed church buildings at a much earlier period than people 
imagined. There were writings showing that long before the 
reign of Constantine the Christians erected most magnificent 
churches. Eusebius told them that ‘not content with the 
ancient churches the Christians erected spacious churches.” 
The edict of Diocletian ordered the destruction of the churches 
and the confiscation of lands attached to them; whilst 
there were other evidences of the existence of churches 
at the end of the third century. The whole extent of the 
catacombs they knew not as yet, as most probably there were 
numerous catacombs still to be discovered. Competent authori- 
ties estimated the whole length of the catacombs as reaching 
350 miles. This might seem an enormous length, but they 
must remember that the catacombs were excavated on different 
levels, so that four and even five galleries ran one above the 
other—in fact the whole soil for thirty or forty miles around 
Rome was honeycombed with them. These galleries were 
narrow, and ranged from 2 to 4 feet in width, and were from 
8 to 10 feet in height. The lecturer next described the pagan 
burial clubs, and said the early church was built in the form of 
a catacomb, because it took the name, shape, and constitution 
of a pagan burial club. It was under the cover of these pagan 
burial clubs that Christianity seemed to have taken refuge and 
shelter for the first 200 years of its existence, and through 
the toleration afforded to those burial clubs the Christian 
Church was enabled to execute the vast operations involved in 
the formation of the catacombs. They had the testimony of 
Tertullian that towards the end of the second century Septimus 
Severus owed a great deal to Christian neutrality in the great 
civil war which raged at that time. The Christians had grown 
so numerous that it was almost as important for them to gain 
their neutrality as it was to gain their active co-operation. In 
his subsequent remarks as to the excavation of the catacombs, 
the lecturer explained the means that the Church possessed to 
carry out such a vast work, and stated that the excavations 
were the result of the labours of the fossores or diggers, who 
were reckoned among the inferior clergy. 


ART IN IRELAND. 


HE annual meeting of the Art Union of Ireland was held 
last week, when Lord Powerscourt delivered an address. 

His lordship said that the sales of pictures had, he was afraid, 
not been very frequent this year. That must be accounted for 
principally by the depression of the country, but signs were 
apparent which made them hope that the worst of those most 
trying years were behind them. He did not think it could be 
owing to any lower level of merit, because he saw among the 
works exhibited many pictures and pieces of sculpture which 
attested the industry and talent of the artists, both those whose 
sun was in the ascendant and those of maturer years of study. 
There were, besides the more important works on the line, a 
great number of small paintings of considerable merit. In 
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some were seen the beneficial influence which had been gained 
by those of their alumni who had not confined their studies 
within the four seas, but had visited and profited by the foreign 
academies. There was, as he had often said before, a stricter 
curriculum, and also a broader feeling for art, in drawing as 
well as in colour, in the Continental schools than any which 
could be found in these islands. France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany had all their different styles and methods of 
working, and though they all acknowledged that the British 
school was as great as any (witness the splendid exhibition of 
the Victorian era last year at Manchester), still it could not fail 
to be profitable to the student—and the proof of it was here— 
to go across the English Channel and see what was being done 
in those countries. The educated eye looked with pleasure 
upon the truth of form, both in figures and animals as well as 
in architecture, and also on the subdued and yet rich 
power and tone, and the superior technique of art as 
taught in such academies, for instance, as those of Paris 
or Antwerp. The schools of this academy, as well as 
those at Leinster House, Cork, and Belfast, were never, he 
believed, better attended than at present, and the work 
produced in all these Irish centres was very promising. 
It was very satisfactory to the judges at the competition for the 
Taylor Art Prizes to find, after they had made their award, 
that the successful candidates belonged to three different 
schools in Ireland in almost equal numbers. This showed that 
good work was being done all through the country, and they 
had a friendly rivalry going on between Mr. Brenan’s pupils at 
Cork and those of the Dublin masters. There was one remark 
which he felt bound to make, and he hoped it would not be 
taken unkindly, that the point which seemed to fail, and it was 
a most important one, was in the drawing of the nude human 
figures. He believed that there was great difficulty in obtain- 
ing good models. That existed also in London; but it was 
difficult to suppose that it was impossible to supply better 
examples. The student could not form a correct idea of purity 
and grace of form unless great care was taken in the selection 
of models. But, besides that, the drawing in this class did not 
seem to him to be up to the mark. There was a want of know- 
ledge of anatomy shown, and, if it were possible, it might be a 
good thing if the system pursued in Paris and at Antwerp were 
adopted, that art students should study anatomy as closely as 
was done there, where they went through a course in that 
science in the same manner as was done in schools of surgery. 
His brother, who studied in both those places, had to attend 
the dissecting-rooms and learn the human form in all its details 
in that way. Look at the nude study of a man in the Dublin 
National Gallery by Vandyke, and see what knowledge was 
shown in that. See, also, in Paris the unfinished picture by 
David of the Jew de Paume, with the figures drawn nude, 
before they were invested with their garments. That 
was one of the most instructive pictures in that way 
which a student could look at. It represented, or would 
have done so if finished, the famous meeting in the 
Tennis Court at Versailles before the French Revolu- 
tion. It would be admitted, he thought, that the effect 
of this kind of study made it possible for those great works to 
be executed in France and elsewhere which the British school 
was utterly unable to rival, and which appeared in the Salon 
in Paris. Even at the present time he was informed that the 
best life school in Paris was Julian’s, which was well known to 
artists there, and which took in some 400 pupils, who worked 
principally in charcoal, and their studies were exhibited once a 
week and criticised by the masters. He was glad to learn that 
the Sunday openings of the exhibitions here were a success. 
Many who were unable to visit these rooms in week days or in 
working hours had thus a chance of seeing how Irish art was 
going on. It was very satisfactory also that the number of 
Sunday visitors to the National Gallery was so large. In these 
rooms they had the opportunity this year of seeing the magni- 
ficent portrait’ of Cardinal Newman, kindly lent to them 
by the Duke of Norfolk, and works by the President of 
the Royal Academy of London, and others by well-known 
artists. There was a very important matter as regarded the 
Academy on which he should wish to make some observa- 
tions. In these depressed days of agriculture it was impossible, 
he regretted to say, for those whose incomes were derived 
from land to be patrons of art to any great extent. But 
a short time ago application was made to the Govern- 
ment for funds to enlarge and improve the antique and 
life schools of this Academy, so that better and more 
complete accommodation should be provided for carrying 
on those branches of study simultaneously and conveniently. 
A deputation waited on the Chief Secretary to ascertain 
whether a grant could not be obtained from the Treasury for 
that purpose. In 1878 the Academy expended 962/. in making 
such improvements as could be arranged, and their president, 
Sir Thomas Jones, came forward in the most liberal way on 
that occasion. He understood that an adjoining house had 
been lately leased to the Academy for 800 years at a rent of 
42/ ayear. That being so, it was thought that an Imperial 
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grant might have been obtained for building the necessary 
additions and reconstructing the schools. But in view of the 
uncertain state of affairs, and the possibility of the art of war 
requiring special cultivation, the arts of peace had to remain in 
abeyance as far as the State was concerned. But he would ask 
in all diffidence whether they might not find another string to 
their bow. He did not know if it would be possible or desirable 
to acquire the freehold of the leased house, but whether that 
was so or not, the sum required for the projected alterations 
was only 1,2007. Would it be beyond the regions of possibility 
to suppose that such a sum could be found by the wealthy 
inhabitants of Dublin? The Academicians were, he was 
aware, actuated by a very proper feeling of pride which pre-’ 
vented them coming forward themselves in any manner which’ 
might be interpreted to show a mendicant spirit, unfortunately 
too common in this country. But as he had had the honour 
now for a good many years to be a hon. member of the 
Academy, he was at the same time in the independent position 
as such, which enabled him to come forward and lead the 
interests, nay the claims of Irish art without being, he trusted, 
suspected of any unworthy motive. It might be said that 
the standard of merit might be higher. Well, it might br, 
but no one would, he thought, recommend starvation as tke 
method by which a man’s physical or mental condition was to 
be improved, and therefore he was emboldened to lay before a 
public which he knew to be generous the desire of the Academy 
to fit its limbs with new and better armour. He only wished 
to put the idea into such minds as might take an interest in the 
matter, and ask whether it would be contrary to the liberal 
inclinations, or beyond the power of the commercial magnates 
of Dublin—the bankers, the great traders, whose fortunes were 
made in their native land—to extend the refining influences 
of art in the same way as was formerly done by the Medicis 
at Florence, and in their own day in England by the Agnews, 
the Mendels, the Eatons, and other merchant princes. The 
mercantile classes had been in all ages the great patrons of the 
fine arts, from the days of ancient Greece and Rome down- 
wards ; and he ventured to make the above suggestion in the 
hope that it may be taken in the way in which it is intended— 
entirely to encourage art in Ireland. Standing there as an 
Irishman specially interested in these things, he felt that, 
although landed property was depreciated, there were resources 
available in other channels which could not be devoted to a 
more worthy purpose than that of assisting the fine arts, and 
providing the plant by which they may be raised to a position 
of competence and independence. He thought that, as regarded 
this matter, he might presume to address his countrymen with- 
out its being able to be imputed to him that he had any other 
object than one of disinterested patriotism—for the purpose 
of suggesting the supply of the urgent requirements of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, and its claims upon the generous 
consideration and encouragement of the affluent for help to 
continue the good work in which it was certainly showing 
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T the ordinary meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association on Thursday evening the 5th inst., Mr. Hip- 
polyte J. Blanc presiding, Mr. Thomas Bonnar read a paper 
on “ Mosaics suitable for Domestic Interior Decoration.” At 
the outset he referred to the work which he executed in the 
pump-room of St. Bernard’s Well, to the order of the late Mr. 
William Nelson, of Edinburgh, explaining that he had decided 
to employ the enduring medium of mosaic tesserze, as he was 
convinced that no other treatment, involving the use of colour, 
would stand the moist and varying atmosphere of the place, 
and at the same time be so appropriately associated with the 
beautiful Classic temple. Fortunately from its enduring 
qualities many remains of the art were still to be seen in 
Germany, France, Spain, Asia Minor, and Northern Africa, 
and, indeed, all the countries where the victorious Romans 
founded colonies. Few countries were richer than England 
in these remains of the occupation of the Roman legions. 
Proceeding to consider the remains of the art in this country, 
Mr. Bonnar mentioned the great pavements discovered at 
London, York, Cirencester, Woodchester, and the more recent 
discoveries in the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury and Salisbury, 
and said that these showed as elaborate design and as skilful 
execution as anything that was now extant, even in Rome itself. 
For the most part, the examples preserved exhibited much 
directness of purpose, both from the standpoint of utility and 
artistic treatment, and by study one was able to judge accurately 
of the various merits of the works of the different periods, and 
to observe the traditional influences that their surroundings 
had upon the productions of the Romans in form and colour as 
expressing their conception of the beautiful. The first employ- 
ment of mosaics was for floors of apartments, and also for those 
of inner and outer courts, and there was some evidence to show 
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that elaborate mosaics were designed and constructed by Greek 
artists in the fourth century B.c., and even earlier. From these 
simple elements of design the art gradually developed, until it 
became the medium of illustrating subjects and incidents of 
national and historic interest, and from being executed in small 
cubes of stone and terra-cotta clay it became the practice to 
employ vitrified substances of various colourings, which in the 
greatest efforts of the mosaic artists represented the appearance 
of painting in the highest degree; for it should be borne in 
mind that, although the art of the mosaicist was apparently 
mechanical, it was, nevertheless, in the hands of an artist, 
capable of attaining the delicacy and perfection of the painter’s 
art. Mr. Bonnar then showed that it was probable the 
ancient Egyptians had some knowledge of the art, and 
next spoke of the arabesque style of mural decorative art, which 
had been associated with that of the mosaicist from the earliest 
times. As that form of art had been considered a charming 
and simple method for giving play and grace to the walls of the 
corridors of the palace of the Popes, in the hands of no less an 
artist than Raphael and his most skilful pupils, he suggested 
that it ought to be accepted by them as an appropriate agent 
in the embellishment of the walls of modern halls and stair- 
cases. It could also be readily adapted to the more elaborate 
ornamentation of the walls of drawing-rooms and boudoirs, 
without coming into undue competition with the higher art 
functions of framed pictures. The mosaicist’s art in its earlier 
stages, and while the art of painting was in full operation, was 
merely adapted as a medium for the illustration of decorative 
art by the Greeks before the conquest of their country. But 
when the painter’s art began to show symptoms of decadence 
the mosaicist’s art gradually asserted itself, and ultimately 
laid claim to the superior position of pictorial art, which it 
endeavoured to supersede, and at length it became the accepted 
exponent of the religious art life of that otherwise dark period 
of the world’s history extending from the sixth to the tenth 
century. When once again the ancient medium of painting in 
encaustic and tempera, and the newer method of fresco, began 
to revive in all its strength, and in turn, about the twelfth 
century, the mosaicist’s art had to give place to its more facile 
competitors. Having referred to various examples of the 
mosaic art to be seen in some of the churches of Italy, he said 
it was pitiful to witness the feeble and mechanical manner in 
which these grand old mosaics were being dealt with by the 
so-called work of restoration now going on. He had no inten- 
tion of suggesting that mosaics should be employed as mediums 
for the delineation of the higher or pictorial art, but he main- 
tained that they were singularly suited for the representation 
of the purely decorative forms, consisting of allegorical subjects 
or such like, and in the treatment and embellishment of our 
churches, public buildings, and homes. Describing the manner 
in which the work was carried out, the lecturer said the method 
adopted by the ancients was very similar to that practised in 
the present day. Among the many simpler decorative arts 
which were freely practised by ladies, he would recommend the 
mosaicist’s as being in many ways suitable. It would be found 
by those who handled it with spirit the most effective and 
capable of rewarding them with pleasure, and if successfully 
carried out, either in the production of natural or conventional 
forms, it would add a striking feature, and become a useful 
accessory in the decoration of their homes. It might be applied 
to interiors for the ornamentation of black and white marble 
mantelpieces; for who had not got one of these unsightly 
objects which had to be apologised for when an otherwise 
picturesque room was being admired or criticised? The same 
sphere for treatment was to be found in the hearth ; and it 
could also be applied in forming a dado of variegated 
tints, which would answer the purpose of the ordinary wood 
dado, and be infinitely Superior as a decorative medium. 
Mosaic decoration should also be employed, both as regarded 
effect and expense, for the entrance halls, floors, walls, and 
ceilings of the better class houses, and in all public buildings, 
banks, and insurance offices. In this connection he remarked 
that in order to render an art popular and instructive, it must, 
in these days, be sought after as a fashion. In conclusion, Mr. 
Bonnar observed that it was highly satisfactory to say that it 
was not an uncommon sight now to meet with the mosaicist’s 
art, and that was especially the case in churchés south of the 
Tweed, where some excellent examples were to be seen. These 
exhibited how efiectively plain surfaces could be treated, and 
still be in strict harmony with the architectural details; while the 
value of the stained-glass windows was enhanced, additional 
interest was given to the lines of the architecture, and the 
splendour of the whole effect was increased. Whatever we 
might become in the future we were, in many respects, follow- 
ing the footsteps of the ancient Romans, who patronised art 
because it was recognised by the great and the wealthy. The 
paper was illustrated by the exhibition of a large and artistic 
collection of drawings and photographs, as well as numerous 
examples of modern mosaic work, Mr. Bonnar received a 
hearty vote of thanks, 


On the Saturday following the Association visited the old 
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mansion-house of Bonhard, under the leadership of Mr. Thomas 
Ross, architect. Bonhard stands on the rising ground which 
separates the Linlithgow Valley from the Firth of Forth, about 
two miles north from Linlithgow. The house is a lofty, mas- 
sive structure of the L-plan, with a staircase tow er, and entrance 
in the re-entering angle. It has for many years been occupied 
by farm labourers. ‘The ground floor contains the kitchen, and 
what was anciently known as the “loigh dining-room.” But it 
is on the floor above, with its fine plastered ceilings, enriched 
with mouldings and ornamental devices, its wood-panelled 
walls and fine mantelpieces, that Bonhard is so well worthy of 
a visit from architectural students. Before reaching the house 
an old dovecot is passed, containing in a panel on its west 
gable all the lettered and heraldic history in stone now remain- 
ing of the old family of the Cornwalls of Bonhard, who have 
held this property for many generations. It is only after 
patient study that the coats-of-arms can be made out, and it 
has never hitherto been satisfactorily done. That it contains 
the Cornwall arms with the Cornish kaes is quite clear, but the 
remainder of the shield has never apparenily been properly 
read till a large photo was lately submitted to Dr. Dickson, 
who finds that the Cornwall arms impale those of the Seatons, 
the crescents and the inescutcheons of the Seatons of Lough 
being still discernible ; beneath occur the initials N. C. and 
M. S., with the date 1591. The first stand for Nicholas Cornwall, 
an important man of his day. He was Provost of Linlithgow, and 
member of Parliament from 1592 till 1599. He was married 
more than once, one of his wives being M. Seaton, whose 
initials we have just refered to. These initials have hitherto 
been supposed to be of Mary Stewart of Castlemilk, whose 
arms were also supposed by the late Mr. Stodart to be impaled 
on the shield. Above the shield is the worn motto of the 
Cornwalls, “ We bige Ze see Kaile,” alluding to the kaes or sea 
birds building their, nests on cliffs or rocks. The family 
flourished for upwards of a century after the time of Nicholas, 
being possessed of all the lands betwixt Linlithgow and 
Bonhard in 1711. Walter Cornwall became involved in the 
Darien Scheme, and the lands were sold after his death. His 
widow, Lady Bonhard, established, however, a right to a 
jointure, which she enjoyed for many years. At her death 
Mr. John Brand, minister of Bo'ness, in his diary of 1723, says, 
“The family of Bonhard is nigh extinct ; I and my family 
have been oft kindly entertained there, but now this is at an 
end.” The connection of the Cornwalls with Bonhard did not 
quite terminate then, however, but continued for some time 
longer, and the last descendant in the male line died at Appin 
House in 1800. He was an officer in the French army, and 
never lived at Bonhard. Cadets of the family have been well- 
known citizens of Edinburgh, such as Dr. Cornwall, Mr. Corn- 
wall, S.S.C., of Watt & Cornwall, now the firm of Watt & Anderson. 
The family is at present represented by the Misses Cornwall, of 
Osborne Terrace. 

After inspecting the house of Bonhard the party con- 
tinued over the hill to the old house of Grangepans, which 
stands on the high ground above Bo'ness, and overlooking the 
Firth of Forth. The house of Grange is of a different type 
from Bonhard, erected twenty-seven years earlier, viz,1564. It 
is a fine specimen of the kind of house built at the time when 
the ideas of defence against hostile attacks were just beginning 
to give way to those of security and comfort. It retains many 
of the features common to the former, such as arched ceiling of 
stone on the ground floor, with small openings for windows. 
It is a long narrow house with a protecting tower in the middle 
of the south front, containing the entrance and stair to the first 
floor. The stair to the upper floor and high room in the tower 
is contained in a picturesque turret boldly carried on corbels 
after the fashion so characteristic of many of our Scottish 
castles. The chimneys are of the square kind, set anglewise, 
of which there are only some half-dozen examples in Scotland, 
viz., Moray House, Winton House, Kellie Castle, and Innes 
House. Over the pediments of the dormer windows occur the 
initials of Sir John Hamilton. The Archbishop of St. Andrews 
addresses him as his “trusty lusing John Hamilton of Grange, 
Bailyie of Kinneal.” He appears to have occupied the post of 
Master Stabler to King James VI., and his name occurs, 
amongst others, as one of the train who accompanied the king 
on August 5, 1600, where he rod in hot haste from the hunt at 
Falkland to Perth, where in the evcning was enacted the 
tragedy of the Gowrie conspiracy. The property of Grange 
remained in the Hamilton family till the end of last century, 
when it was purchased from them by the Cadells, a family who 
have in no small degree contributed to develop the industries of 
Scotland, and whose descendants still retain the property of 
Grange. 


A Book Club is proposed as an adjunct of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, in order that Continental and other 
architectural works might be obtained for the perusal of the 
members. A subscription of a guinea per year will probably 
be sufficient to defray all expenses, 
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BARNARD’S _ INN. 


ARNARD’S INN, between Holborn Circus and Fetter 
Lane, one of the few genuine pieces of antiquity in that 
part of the metropolis, and the last survivor of the old Inns of 
Court, now disused, is destined to fall under the auctioneer’s 
hammer in the early part of the summer. It is absolutely free- 
hold and forms a parish by itself, and covers about 28,000 
superficial feet. The hall and the library of the Inn, with 
kitchen and porter’s lodge, are still standing complete, and the 
garden contains some well grown plane trees. The total 
income of the rental for chambers, shops, &c., is at present 
nearly 2,500/. a year. Barnard’s Inn has been, in theory at 
least, devoted to the study of the law for three centuries. Mr. 
Walter Thornbury tells us, in “ Old and New London,” that it 
was formerly called Mackworth’s Inn, after Dr. John Mack- 
worth, Dean of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry VI., but that, 
being in the occupation of one Barnard when it was converted 
into an Inn of Chancery, it has retained that name ever since. 
Its hall is the smallest of all such halls, being only 36 feet long, 
and it contains, or contained till lately, a fine portrait of Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, who was formerly its principal. In the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, adds Mr. Thornbury, there were 112 
students in this Inn in term time, and twenty-four out of term ; 
and so lately as 1855, including the Principal, the “‘ Ancients,” 
and the “Companions,” the Society numbered eighteen 
members. Its chambers have been tenanted not only by 
lawyers, but by alchemists, and other eccentric characters, and 
it is perhaps worthy of note that the Inn itself, adjoining 
as it did the distillery of Messrs. Langdale, who were Roman 
Catholics, had a very narrow escape from destruction by fire in 
the Gordon Riots a little over a century ago. 


TESSERA. 


The Relation between Architecture and Thinking. 
¥. C. Korse, D.D; 

UCH asa nation’s architecture is, such also is its thought, 
and vice versd. This we may establish by a very simple 
induction. The architecture of India is an exact reflex of the 
thought of India—grotesque in form, over-laboured in detail, 
exquisite in workmanship, and yet most of that workmanship 
wasted over irrelevant ornamentation. So also with Greek 
architecture and thought—severe and exact, delighting in sim- 
plicity and proportion, appealing to the understanding rather 
than to the feelings; yet, with all its beauty, of the earth, 
earthy ; its lines parallel to the earth’s surface, and in aspira- 
tions heavenward utterly wanting. Take again the Gothic 
architecture and the scholastic philosophy of the Middle Ages ; 
if thoughts were stones one might compare the “Summa” of 
Thomas Aquinas with any of those glorious cathedrals which 
were building in his time—the same unity of organised plan, 
the same rigorous subjection of every detail to that plan, the 
same infinite array of heaven-pointing arch and pinnacle and 
spire, the same subdivision of tracery, the same elaborate 
display of pillared support for every separate moulding, and yet 
withal the same frequent concealment of the real mode of 
support for the whole superincumbent structure. And to carry 
the parallel still further, we may point out how the Gothic style 
and scholasticism were liable to the same causes of corruption, 
and became debased, both of them, as soon as they ceased 
aiming at the expression of truth, and aimed only at ingenuity. 
Again, what was the Renaissance in both thinking and 
building ? With a few well-restrained exceptions, it was nothing 
but a bold endeavour to introduce the genius of a departed 
paganism into the life of Christianity, and, unfortunately, it too 
often largely succeeded. Once more come to modern times. 
What architecture have we now? When we are at our best 
we are servile copiers of past ages, and the more servile the 
better are our buildings. Ordinarily speaking, putting aside the 
revival still in its infancy, we pick a bit from another style, and 
add nothing but monstrosities of our own, and part does not har- 
monise with part, and good workmanship is not held in honour, 
so that we may characterise the common run of our buildings 
as being in style a conglomeration of incongruities, and in 
material, mostly stucco and sham, And our thinking world 
corresponds pretty closely. There are signs of better things, 
but, as a rule, our books, journals, and papers teem with the 
same sort of work—intermingled, incoherent and illogical, 

pretentious and void. 

Rubens and Titian. 
A. JAMESON, 

Distinct as Rubens and Titian appear in their works, they 
seem to me to have been kindred minds, the very contrast 
which they exhibit as artists arising, in a manner, out of certain 
organic affinities in the nature of the two men: they saw with 
the same eyes, only that which they saw was different—as 
different as Flanders and Venice. Both were painters of 
flesh and blood; by nature poets, by conformation colourists ; 
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by temperament and education, magnificent spirits, scholars 
and gentlemen, lovers of pleasure andof fame. The difference 
between the glow of Rubens and the glow of Titian is the 
difference between the bright northern and the fervid 
southern climate: between the dewy, roseate, all-involving 
light of morning and the soft, shadowy, mellow splendours of 
evening. Let us endeavour to contrast in our fancy, or rather 
our memory, certain of their pictures ; for instance, the Helena 
Formann of Rubens with Titian’s Za AZanzo, in the Pitti 
Palace; the Man with the Hawk of Rubens and Titian’s 
Falconer ; the Chapeau de Paille and the //ora of the Floren- 
tine Gallery. Cananything in art or creation be more opposed ? 
and yet, in all alike, is it not the intense feeling of life and 
individual nature which charms and fixes us? But the 
characteristic in which Rubens did indeed surpass Titian, and 
every other painter in the world, except Raphael and Albert 
Diirer, was fertility of ideas. They seem to have gushed 
forth on his canvas like a torrent, overpowering his judgment, 
confused by their own superabundance. It is only by under- 
standing this swzferflu d’dme et de vie that we can account for 
certain anomalies in his works. That he was a learned classical 
scholar, yet committed the wildest anachronisms in manners 
and cosume—that he was familiar with the grace and grandeur 
of the antique, and could feel and understand both, yet was 
guilty of the strangest solecisms in character and form—arose 
not from incapacity or from ignorance, but from the influence 
of a foregone period in art, from which he could not shake 
himself wholly free, Titan as he was; and yet more from cer- 
tain strong elements of his physical nature, beyond the mastery 
of his intellect, strong as that was. Rubens understood him- 
self, knew what it lay in him to do, and did it confidently, joy- 
ously, spontaneously ; and therefore it is that, with all his faults, 
he remains ever great, original, and consistent with himself. 


Symbolism of Gothic Spires. 
G. WIGHTWICK. 

Corresponding with the importance of the cupola in Roman 
architecture is that of the central tower and spire, as the most 
prominent external feature of Gothic pointed design. We lay 
stress on the word “external,” because the tower does not, like 
the cupola, equally enhance the internal grandeur of the edifice. 
The purpose of the steeple is simply external. Its object is to 
arrest the eye, or, with its bells, to address the ear, of the devout 
Christian ; to show him where, and tell him when, he may offer 
up his prayers and praises amid the assemblage of the faithful. 
Those pinnacles, clustering round its base, may indeed be said 
to symbolise the congregation of penitents at the foot of Mercy; 
while the crockets on its ascending lines not inaptly typify the 
prayers that “fly upward.” But the sentiment suggested by 
the spire is not only that of ascent. Its “fineless” point, con- 
necting heaven and earth, not only figures the terminated 
course of man’s supplication but also the source of his hope ; 
and, instead of regarding the spire as rising towards the throne 
of Mercy, we may apply it to the illustration of Divine forgive- 
ness descending from that throne, as symbolising the ever- 
expanding capacity of God’s love—of that “unity” which, 
“‘ beginning in the prince” above, diffuseth itself over all below, 
like the “ precious ointment that ran down even unto the skirts 
of Aaron’s clothing.” The sentiment, then, excited in our mind 
by the Gothic pointed cathedral is that of a reciprocal motion 
between heaven and earth. The building is as a tree, thriving 
upwards, to encounter the fruitful showers and sunshine which 
descend from above. However perfect in its general outline 
or minutest decoration, it still seems to be growing. Each 
stage of the buttress looks like the shoot of the season, and 
each pinnacle and canopy appears to teem with buds of pro- 
mise. The tracery of the windows, though beautifully adjusted 
to its limits, seems to anticipate a yet extended space, wherein 
it may assume new forms and revel in more varied foliations. 
All may seem consummate in its degree, but the degree appears 
to be unlimited. 

Originality in Architecture. 
E. M. BARRY, R.A. 

Originality in architecture is not likely ever to be manifested 
in an absolute sense. The various forms of detailed construc- 
tion, such as arches and columns, which are scattered over the 
surface of the globe, may have exhausted the combinations of 
possible forms, and I do not think we need concern ourselves 
with the question of the invention of a new style of architec- 
ture. It is, indeed, not necessarily creditable to an architect to 
have done that which has never been done before, for he may 
have neglected considerations which have very properly 
prevented others from falling into mistakes in which it may be 
he is foolish enough to glory. If we realise properly the true 
nature of our art we shall not be always seeking for novelty as 
the chief desideratum. Architecture is the outcome of accumu- 
lated experience, and we cannot, therefore, imagine that we are 
wise enough to dispense with the assistance which such ex- 
perience offers to us. To do so would be to destroy the scaf- 
folding before we have raised the building. An originality, 
again, which is sought for only in strange and startling com- 
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binations, is more often than not no originality at all, but 
merely a tasteless jumble of discordant details which may have 
struck the fancy of the young architect at different times and 
places. An opportunity offers, as he thinks, for their employ- 
ment, and the sketch-book is emptied and the dsjecta membra 
scattered, with a result which is neither beautiful in itself nor 
consistent with any sound principles of composition. I have 
said that our architecture must be reasonable, for we have to 
bear in mind that men do not erect buildings to please archi- 
tects, but to serve their own needs and purposes. If this 
necessity be (as doubtless to some extent it is) a difficulty in 
the way of originality, it will, nevertheless, if fairly recognised, 
save us from some other snares which lie in our way in the 
direction of imitation. Our architecture must, as we know, be 
affected by a variety of causes external to ourselves, such as 
climate, and there are other influences which I may call 
external which are not less powerful. We know that the 
Parthenon would not bear transplanting, and the direct imita- 
tion of existing buildings in other styles is confessedly intoler- 
able. If the sunny porticoes of the south are out of place in our 
more rigorous climate, it is no less true that where the sun is 
a friend only too rarely seen, we do not act wisely in excluding 
his rays by heavy mullions and clumsy bars, for no better 
reason than that these details have been used at a former 
period. 
Gothic and Italian Architecture. 
J.-L. DETTE 

The difference between two kinds of abutment to the arch, 
namely, the flying buttress and the solid buttress, suggests the 
main characteristic distinction between Gothic and Italian. 
The one expresses energy, active exertion, conflict; the other 
stability, security, repose. The Gothic, whose construction 
throughout shows the principle of the flying buttresses (for even 
its solid buttresses indicate pressure and action), has the former 
expression. The Italian, whose application of a columnar 
system as an ornament to arcuated construction heightens the 
apparent solidity of the abutment, has the latter expression ; 
and of those two characters the one belongs to an age or 
people, the other to architecture itself, independent of age or 
nation. Consequently the Roman or Italian architecture might 
be adopted at any period, in any country, and be made to bear 
the stamp of individual character. In point of interest Gothic 
far exceeds Italian, but this interest springs from causes which 
throw serious obstacles in the way of its revival. The Italian 
revivers of the classical styles were by no means servile 
imitators. Their designs were as original as those of the 
ancient Romans. The palaces of Genoa and Florence have no 
prototype in the existing remains of Roman grandeur. Sir C, 
Wren displayed great originality of design in most of his 
works, Perhaps the most characteristic are the model intended 
for St. Paul’s, and the beautiful church of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook. An attempt to clear the Italian style from its incon- 
sistencies, might strike out many new architectural beauties. 
With this view we may study with advantage the basilican 
churches of Italy, also the circular or polygonal baptisteries of 
that country, and the churches of domical construction, besides 
much of the Romanesque work of Germany and the south of 
France. The Italian Gothic is a beautiful and refined style, 
and the same arguments cannot be advanced against its 
adoption that seem to apply to Northern Gothic. It conveys 
more of the expression of that tranquil stability which we find 
in the Roman. The dome is often used with great effect, as at 
Siena, where it is hexagonal, and the round arch is by no 
means inadmissible. The Angevine style in France is not very 
different, but has more of the northern character. The study 
of these might suggest to us advantageous modifications of the 
Gothic style, if, from very natural associations, we are unwilling 
to relinquish the attempt to revive it. Great and striking 
original ideas must be the fruit of great and commanding 
genius. But a degree of talent is not uncommon, which, 
properly cultivated, may insure that power of invention which is 
necessary to preserve art in a state of vitality. 


St. Elizabeth’s Church, Marburg. 


G. E. STREET, 

The plan shows a very regular cruciform church, the choir 
and transepts all having apsidal ends, a large sacristy, and 
two western steeples, the whole very regular and similar in 
character throughout. The exterior of the church is perhaps, 
with the exception of its west front, more curious than really 
beautiful. Throughout its whole extent every bay is similar, 
and consists of two Stages, the upper an exact repetition of the 
one below, each lighted with a simple two-light window with a 
circle in the head, and divided by a great projecting cornice, 
the top of which is on a level with the bottom of the upper 
windows, — The nave and aisles are all groined at one height 
without triforium or clerestory, and the outer walls are, there- 
fore, the full height of the groining of the nave. Now this 
endless repetition of the sama windows in a manner so appa- 
rently unnecessary was at first most perplexing to me, incon- 
Sistent as it seemed with the delicate taste exhibited elsewhere 


by the architect, but I was not long perplexed. The cornice 
between the windows was, in fact, a passage-way extending all 
round the church in front of the windows and by openings 
through all the buttresses ; whilst in front of the lower windows 
a similar passage, not corbelled out, but formed by a thinning 
of the wall from this point upwards, again encircles the church. 
The sacristy is the only portion of the building not so treated. 
The church has not and never had cloister, chapter-house, or 
any of the ordinary domestic buildings of a religious house, 
attached to it. It stood ona new piece of ground, away from 
houses, and with an open thoroughfare all round, and all this 
helps in the solution of its singular arrangements. We have 
but to recall to mind that the relics of St. Elizabeth were visited 
by more pilgrims for some two or three centuries than any 
other shrine in almost all Europe could boast of, to see the 
difficulty accounted for. It was built from the first to be a 
pilgrimage church, and carefully planned with an especial view 
to this. No doubt it was a great shrine, round which thousands 
of pilgrims congregated in the open air, watched as processions 
passed with the relics they came from so far to see passing by 
these ingeniously-contrived passages, round the entire church 
again and again, seen by all, but unincumbered by the pressure 
of the multitude. The whole arrangement is so curious that I 
have dwelt at some length upon it, feeling that it certainly shows 
well how boldly a thirteenth-century architect ventured to 
depart from precedent when he found a new want to be 
provided for, and when a before unthought of necessity had 
arisen. I need hardly say that the effect of the corbelled out 
Passage is to divide the height distinctly into two parts, a 
division perhaps more difficult of satisfactory treatment than 
any other than one can imagine. 


Painted Wall Decoration in Italy. 
SIRsGeGel Score 

The whole subject of painted wall decoration may be studied 
with the greatest advantage in Italy. In northern buildings we 
generally find it in a very fragmentary state from decay and 
intentional obliteration, but in Italy we may study it in its 
integrity. Besides this, the Italians having always excelled as 
colourists, the intrinsic merits of their decorations may fairly be 
supposed to be such as to command our special attention. 
Their details, however, I would not generally recommend to 
direct imitation, being very much derived from classic orna- 
ment, and they are frequently guilty of the modern sin of 
shamming, their decorations often representing marble of dif- 
ferent kinds, mouldings, and mosaics. The bands or borders of 
ornamental work with which they framed their frescoes, or 
divided the surfaces of wall or ceiling, and with which they 
edged their windows or the compartments of groined vaulting, 
are often peculiarly beautiful in their treatment, and, though 
bearing strong traces of the antique, furnish very useful hints 
for ourselves. Their mode of introducing small busts of saints 
in fresco in quatrefoils, &c., at intervals in these borders and in 
circles in the vaulting, is peculiarly beautiful, and might be 
imitated where a more extended use of fresco would be im- 
possible. I may mention that the borders to the groining 
compartments are often faulty in uniting too completely with 
the rib, and appearing to give it a disproportionate width. 
Fresco painting, properly so called, can only be studied in 
Italy. It is the great glory of Mediceval art in that 
country, but is too wide a subject for me to venture upon. 
I will just throw out for consideration whether, in frescoes 
used as a part of architectural decorations, the Italian 
method of rendering them complete paintings without an 
outline, or that more usual in the North, of defining 
every figure (as in glass) by a strong outline, is the most 
appropriate. While on the subject of frescoes, I will suggest, 
as a point meriting careful consideration, whether their 
presence is any legitimate reason for avoiding rich stained 
glass. Such would not appear to have been the practice in 
Italy. In the chapel in the Arena at Padua (a building 
evidently designed expressly as a field for artistic decorations 
of the highest order) remnants of rich glass exist sufficient to 
show that it originally filled the windows, and its absence gives 
a cold, crude tone to the decorations. In the church of 
St. Petronius at Bologna many frescoes have existed, though 
now obliterated, but the windows are still filled with the richest 
glass. The apse of Santa Croce, at Florence, retains both its 
frescoes and its glass, the latter fully as rich as that in 
northern churches, and though I spent a considerable time in 
it, carefully examining its detail, the question of whether 
the frescoes suffered from the glass never so much as occurred 
to my mind. It may be that the amount of light diffused in a 
southern atmosphere may admit of both, but that in our 
climate it would not ; but as we use about double the surface of 
window that the Italians did, one would think that this ought 
to correct our deficiency of light. Among the specimens of 
Italian Decorated interiors which particularly struck me, I may 
mention the exquisite chapel of St. Felice in the church of St. 


Antonio at Padua, and that of St. john, under the east end of 
the cathedral of Sienna. ' 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CORNER OF A LIBRARY. 
E have taken this illustration from a charming 
water-colour drawing by Mr. AxeL H. Haic, 
which was exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1877. The 
criginal is finely coloured, and that quality has to be 
sacrificed in reproduction in monochrome. The drawing is 
the property of Mr. A. A. Hupson, barrister-at-law, some 
of whose architectural work we formerly illustrated. He 
has, however, adopted the law as a profession, and derives 
great advantage in technical cases from his experience as an 
architect, 


DESIGN FOR BOARD SCHOOLS, NORTHAMPTON. 


HE design now published was submitted by Messrs. 
BLEAKLEY & Cusson, of Birkenhead. The 
scheme provided accommodation for about one thousand 
children in three departments, and the estimated cost 
amounted to 7,000/, 


CAPITALS FROM LAON CATHEDRAL, ETC. 


ARCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


HE following correspondence between Major - Genera! 
Luard, R.E., and Colonel Duncan, M.P., on the Archi- 
tects’ Registration Bill, has been forwarded to us for publica- 
tion :— 
Ightham Knoll, near Sevenoaks, Kent: March 24, 1888. 
Dear Colonel Duncan,—The Architects’ Registration Bill, 
prepared and brought into the House by you and a few other 
(chiefly military) gentlemen, will not have the effect desired by 
you, which I conclude I am right in supposing to be a better 
security for the public being lodged in more sanitary houses 
than is the case at present. The Bill will make things worse 
than they are now if passed as an Act of Parliament. If you 
care to know why | say so I will write further.—Believe me, 
yours very truly, C. E. LUARD. 


The Common, Woolwich: March 28, 1888. 
My dear General Luard,—I should be glad to hear your 
criticisms on a Bill which is receiving such wide support.— 
Yours very truly, F, DUNCAN, 


Ightham Knoll, near Sevenoaks, Kent: March 31, 1888. 

Dear Colonel Duncan,—In reply to yours of the 28th, I 
have embodied my views in a Memorandum enclosed, which I 
hope you may have time to peruse, and should be much obliged 
if you will let me know if you have any objection to the publi- 
cation of this correspondence.—Believe me, yours truly, 

CoE. LUARD. 
Memorandum of Objections. 

1. There are already in existence in the United Kingdom 
three distinct public bodies whose duty, interest, and pleasure 
it is to enable the public to discriminate between qualified and 
unqualified practitioners in civil engineering, architecture, and 
surveying, so far as can be determined by examination. These 
three bodies have received royal charters, and no person can 
be admitted to the membership of either of these three chartered 
bodies, viz., the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, or the Surveyors’ Institution, without 
either passing a very searching examination under examiners 
especially appointed by the councils of those bodies respec- 
tively, or else being known as persons whose acquirements and 
practice are such as to satisfy the requirements of those 
councils, which comprise men of the greatest eminence in their 
several professions. 

2. Although it is the case that there are certain descriptions 
of work which enter more or less generally into each of those 
three professions (and, perhaps, more especially that which is 
termed sanitary engineering), yet the bulk of the work of each 


_ is distinct, and therefore I deny that any advantage would be 


gained for the general public by placing under the control of the 
council proposed in the Architects’ Registration Bill, the duty 
of registering the qualifications of every person who desires to 
be employed by the public as an engineer, an architect, or a 
surveyor. 

3. I think that the public at large are very good judges of a 
man’s qualifications; that they prefer to find out and to 
distinguish for themselves between those who are qualified for 
their work and those who are not, and that the employment of 
professional men is fairly proportional to their merit, not merely 
in the three professions herein alluded to, but also in many 
others. It may be assumed that the public at large would 
prefer to employ in engineering, architecture, or surveying, 
persons who are known to belong to some recognised public 
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body, which is in itself known as a body to whose admission 
strict examinations or other tests are necessary. Even if he 
belongs to any one of those bodies, he is not infallible, and is 
liable to error, but if he errs much or often, he would (like men 
belonging to other professions) cease to be able to practise that 
which he may have considered to be his profession, from 
the fact that he would obtain no further-employment, and he 
would moreover be liable to be disassociated from further fellow- 
ship with those institutions. 

4. The zxgis of registration by Act of Parliament should 
not be spread over those who are incompetent, and, so far 
as registration goes, it would be better for the public weal 
that the work of ascertaining who are and who are not 
qualified to practise as engineers, architects, and surveyors 
should be undertaken by the councils of the leading men 
of those three professions than be merged into one general 
council. ; 

5. The Bill is termed an Architects’ Registration Bill, and if 
it is considered so necessary that architects should be registered 
by Act of Parliament, let them be so, but leave the other two 
professions alone. If, however, the Bill is brought forward on 
the ground of health, and it is considered advisable that greater 
recognition should be given to what is termed sanitary en- 
gineering, let it be so, and let that branch of these professions 
receive some direct encouragement from the Privy Council, or 
other department of State most appropriate to deal with the 
subject. I could quite recognise the consistency of an Act of 
that nature, whether such a step be necessary or not, as I could 
also recognise the consistency of strengthening the hands of 
the councils of the most important institutions of engineering, 
architecture, and surveying, to such an extent as would enable 
them (if it be necessary) to still further extend the machinery 
of registration of duly qualified practitioners in their several 
professions. 

6. If I were to put on paper my criticisms of the details of 
the Bill itself, your patience in reading them would soon, I fear, 
be exhausted, but it teems with objectionable features. I do 
not propose to do so now, more especially as I chiefly object 
to the principle of the Bill as a whole. I would, however, draw 
your attention especially to clause 19, and you will, I am sure, 
recognise that it would be objectionable to admit to registration 
on January 1, 1889, all the members of the several bodies 
mentioned in schedule A of the Bill, without its being previously 
ascertained to what tests those persons have been subjected 
who would be so registered. With all due respect, and with 
full recognition of the important position occupied by those 
associations, I think that it would be a careless andan unfortunate 
measure to take, as there are strong grounds for supposing that 
it would admit to registration many persons whose qualifications 
fall far short of those required by the councils of the three 
chartered and highly responsible bodies already alluded to. 

7. I do not know who may be the individuals who are 
primarily responsible for this extraordinary proposal, but it is 
fair to presume that they have no sympathy with the leading 
institutions of those three professions, however able they may 
be individually, and I doubt their being the persons best 
capable of judging what further measures (if any) it is best to 
take to prevent unqualified persons from practising as engineers, 
architects, or surveyors. 

8. Everyone is aware of the leading part which you have 
yourself taken in matters of public health, and I, equally with 
yourself, am strongly opposed to that which has been some- 
times termed a “do-nothing” policy, but I am as strongly 
opposed to the abolition of existing institutions unless it can be 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt that something better can 
be set up in their places. In this case the abolition of the 
power for good now exercised by those leading bodies of 
engineering, architecture, and surveying would be a sure result 
of the carrying of this ill-advised measure—a power which has 
only within the last few years been recognised as a fact by the 
granting of these royal charters, and which I am firmly con- 
vinced is working great and incalculable benefit to the general 
public. 

g. If further measures are required in the interests of the 
public, I should foresee no particular difficulty in the Privy 
Council, without the intervention of the mixed council proposed 
by this Bill, but with the advice of those best capable of giving 
sound opinions on the subject, making arrangements for testing 
the qualifications of persons for these professions by national 
examinations similar perhaps to those undertaken in other 
branches of education, and possibly also by authorising under 
due regulation such degrees being conferred for proficiency in 
those professions as are now conferred at the Universities for 
other branches of learning. If this be the result of a Par- 
liamentary discussion of your Bill, I think that good may 
result from your having brought the matter forward, but not 
otherwise. 

to. But, after all, even if this Registration Bill were passed 
through the Legislature, and became the law of the land, it 
would, so far as the public health is concerned, be of no real 
value, for it does not include those persons who are chiefly 
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responsible for insanitary houses, ‘viz., the jerry-builders, who 


do not usually style themselves engineers, architects, or sur- 
veyors. If registration by Act of Parliament is supposed to be 
a measure of such considerable virtue, let it be extended both 
downwards and upwards —downwards to the jerry-builders, the 
plumbers, and so on; and upwards to the members of the 
Legislature, who have to pass the Acts relating to health, with 
qualifying examinations for all alike. 


The Common, Woolwich: April 4, 1888. 
My dear General Luard,—I now return your MS., a copy 
of which has been made for the committee which is promoting 
the Bill. It appears to me a matter of regret that the old 
Institutes to which you refer did not take up the question of 
registration themselves years ago. But as they did not, it 
seems very hard that they should stand in the way of others 
who are endeavouring to remedy their neglect.—Yours truly, 
F, DUNCAN. 
P.S.—You ask permission to publish our correspondence. I 
cannot object if you wish it; but it hardly seems worthy of it. 
I do not think we have contributed any new matter to interest 
either those who desire or those who resent the principle of 
compulsory registi ation. 


Ightham Knoll, near Sevenoaks, Kent: April 5, 1888. 
My dear Colonel Duncan,—I have to thark you for your 
letter of the 4th inst, and would only say this much in reply to 
it, viz, that I feel sure the three Institutions referred to cannot 
properly be charged with neglecting the interests of the public, 
as the royal charters which have recently been given to them 
are in recognition of their efforts in that particular direction. 
They are very wel] able to stand up for themselves without my 
small modicum of help, and I think that though your Bill may 
not pass, the ventilation of the subject in Parliament will 
be beneficial, not merely to the public, but also to the leading 
Institutions of those three professions.—Believe me, yours very 

truly, C, E. LUARD, 


VANDALISM IN MODERN ROME, 


Le an extensive experience of cities in the old world and in 

the new, says the correspondent of the Zymes in Rome, I 
am not aware of having been brought into contact with any- 
thing on the whole worse in the way of municipal government 
than that of Rome at this present time. Whether it be the 
policing, the state of the roads, the sanitary regulations, the 
little ordinances which pertain to the comeliness of the city, or 
the common decencies of external deportment, the absolute 
contempt that is shown for the authority of the municipality is 
something which in England we see only in the pantomime. 
What the city authorities seem most to consider is what 
grandiose plans for the future they shall inaugurate ; and, 
having permitted and encouraged speculations which have led 
to the most colossal private bankruptcy of the epoch, and 
plunged the city into debts that are beginning to make life here 
difficult for people of moderate means, they are planning for an 
extension of operations which shall compromise the financial 
future of the city. There seems to be no practical common 
sense in the anticipations of the authorities ; they have seen the 
period succeeding the transfer of the capital to Rome followed 
by an enormous influx of population— employés and speculators, 
the followers and hangers-on of a Court and a Government ; 
and the momentary, and for the moment exhaustive, demand 
for quarters consequent on the increase has started an immense 
building ft? ore which has ruined Rome esthetically, the specu- 
lators financially, and profoundly compromised the future of the 
city. For the speculators and their victims we will waste no 
tears ; for the disfigurement of the finest city site the world can 
show regrets are useless ; and if the Romans are indifferent to 
the results of the horrible taste which presides over the renova- 
tion of their city we have no business to do more than record a 
protest and, when things are too bad, stay away. 

But a warning against the present tendencies may be of use 
to English capitalists, if one were needed after the experience of 
Florence. A friend who has recently had the curiosity to make 
the tour of the new and renovated quarters estimates that there 
is now built and unoccupied and in course of construction 
accommodation for 100,000 people, and this enormous addition 
has been prepared on the anticipation of an increase of the 
population on the ratio of the past few years. But when the 
Court, the Government in its various branches, the army head- 
quarters, and the parasitical industries that spring up around a 
Court have been enrolled and completed, the influx must 
return to a normal rate, which, for a city which has only a 
population of 300,000, is a small affair compared with that of 


Rome during the years which provoked the past speculation. 
Rome has no manufactures nor facility for them, no trade and 
no port—it can only 


I ; have the importance of the capital city of a 
nation whose industries are still in the future, and which, as far 
as their roots exist, seem to be alien to Rome. 


The wisdom which has presided over the works in Rome 


has been characterised by the Roman journals in terms more 
severe than I care to use. The waste of money from want of 
general plan and common prevision is beyond belief, except by 
those who are eye-witnesses, and, in spite of all financial 
difficulties and an already visible check to the growth of the 
city, the colossal plans grow as if the city were destined to 
cover the Campagna as in the days of the Roman Empire. 
And, more or less, the extensions involve the destruction of 
what remains of what made Rome interesting to the visitor, of 
which so much has gone already, and which was the productive 
capital of the city. The magnificent Ludovisi gardens, the 
pride of the Rome of the Popes, was offered to the Roman 
municipality for 3,000,000 frs. They are now as building lots 
worth ten times that sum, and the city has no drive within the 
walls. There was in the old days a zone of garden and villa 
grounds extending nearly round the inhabited portion of the 
city, of which now but little remains, and this is mostly marked 
out for the expropriation, road-making, and barrack-building 
which has buried the rest. And the next step announced is one 
which touches the English public in a peculiar way, for it con- 
templates the practical destruction of the beautiful gardens of 
the English Embassy, the only really fine example remaining 
of the gardens of the old Papal days; for its superb ilex 
avenue, the finest in some ways that I know, must have been 
planted centuries ago. It is flanked by a portion of the 
Aurelian wall along which the taste and care of the Ambassa- 
dors have provided a series of natural pictures, which, added 
to the shrubberies, make it the prettiest bit of nature within 
the walls. The last extension of the plan for the uglification of 
Rome provides for the practical abolition of this bit of old 
Rome, by the expropriation of the ground for a drive inside the 
walls from the Pretorian camp to the Villa Ludovisi building 
lots, useless as a means of communication, for there are streets 
directly communicating, and superfluous as a drive, for there is 
one laid out 40 métres wide on the outside of the wall over the 
same space, and the only effect will be to leave the wall between 
two roads and compel the Embassy to change its quarters. 

And the expense of this new freak in changing the plan will 
be counted in millions of francs, for the portion involved in the 
Embassy grounds alone will amount to about half a million, the 
land there being worth 150 frs. the square métre. The 
Embassy has protested, but it is clear that, unless the Italian 
Government veto the project, the protest will not be attended 
to any more than if it were made by the King of Cockaigne. 
There is no excuse for the expropriation, for the Embassy lies 
at the very end of the proposed drive, which actually terminates 
w th it and has no exit beyond. The secret of the expedient is 
probably to make the place untenable to the Embassy, and so 
throw the entire gardens on the market for the speculators to 
cut up and build on. 

And all the attacks and exposures of the Roman and foreign 
press will no more reach this soulless municipality than the 
flutterings of the dirty linen out of the windows of the houses 
on the streets, in violation of the law. It has spent the loan of 
130,000,000 frs, and has not done half the work it was 
calculated to cover, and which an economical administration 
would have made it cover ; but it goes on in the same reckless 
way, and will go on until the Prefecture of the Tiber supersedes 
it, for the salvation uf Rome from further ruin. Even the 
financial disasters of the past few months do not seem to check 
it, and a report that an English company is going to take up 
the completion of the suspended constructions is welcomed as a 
wind to keep up the drift of affairs. There is no doubt that, to 
a limited extent, capital might be employed in finishing a few 
of them as comfortable apartment houses, but the greater part 
of them are too flimsy to serve for anything but cheap lodg- 
ings. They are mushroom products of a mushroom adminis- 
tration. 


THE GLASGOW LUNACY BOARD AND 
ARCHITECT’S FEES. 


T the last meeting of the Glasgow District Board of Lunacy 

the report of the sub-committee on the claim of Messrs. 
Bruce & Hay, architects, and Mr. Dansken, measurer, was sub- 
mitted. It appears that at a meeting on the 8th ult. Mr.. 
Dansken stated that he was willing to adhere to the offer 
formerly made to settle for 1,448/. (which includes 247. 15s. for ~ 
alterations on and additions to farm buildings at Liquo) in full 
of his claims. Mr. Dansken further stated that if the District 
Board could not accede to these terms he would be prepared 
to refer the matter. Mr. Dansken thereupon withdrew, and the 
meeting having further considered the question, it was resolved 
to record, for the information of the Finance Committee, that 
the sum which the sub-committee’had indicated to Mr. Dansken 
they were prepared to recommend should be paid for a settle- 
ment was 1,050/. The Finance Committee, at a meeting on 
the 14th ult., agreed to recommend the Board, without preju- 
dice, to make a formal offer to Mr. Dansken of 1,050/. in full 
settlement of his claims, Provost Mitchell dissenting. In the 
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ease of the architects, Messrs, Bruce & Hay, a claim of 3,000/. 
was made, provided payment was made on or before April 30, 
and the sub-committee having finally considered the position of 
matters, unanimously resolved to recommend, without preju- 
dice, that a formal offer of 2,coo/. in settlement of the firm’s 
claims be made. At a mecting or the I'inance Committee the 
recommendation of the sub-committce was endorsed, Provost 
Mitchell dissenting. 

Mr. Paton, in moving the approval of the minutes, said that 
he, having been one of the parties opposed to the going on with 
the large asylum at Hartwood, was all the more inclined, seeing 
he had succeeded along with the other gentlemen in stopping 
the building of that asylum, to see that no injustice in any 
shape or form should be done to the measurer and architects in 
regard to this matter. He was exceedingly anxious that they 
should act fairly, and pay them handsomely. He thought the sum 
offered to Messrs. Bruce & Hay, 2,000/, was ample, and he 
hoped it might form the basis of a settlement, although the firm 
stil! thought they were entitled to a larger sum. He expressed 
a similar hope in the case of Mr. Dansken’s claim. The com- 
mittee were very unwilling to litigate, and he hoped a settle- 
ment would be arrived at on the basis recommended by the 
committee. Mr. Paton went on to explain how the Board stood 
financially in regard to Kirklands Asylum and Hartwood estate. 
Kirklands had cost them 38,214/. up to date. From that sum 
there had to be deducted a sinking fund to the extent of 8,713/. 
paid out of the rates, leaving the sum as it now stood in the 
books at 29,5017. Hartwood estate had cost up to date 29,320/,, 
including the building and ail the work which had been done. 
In this case they had paid off by a sinking fund out of the rates 
3,789/., so that Hartwood now stood in their books at 25,3307. 
The Board was at the present moment in a very favourable 
position so far as property and liabilities were concerned. 

Major-General Lockhart seconded the approval of the 
minutes, which were also supported by Bailie M‘Laren. 

Provost Mitchell, Rutherglen, moved that they offer Messrs. 
Bruce & Hay 2,500/. 

Provost Paterson, Hamilton, seconded. 

Councillor Cumming suggested that the Board offer Mr. 
Dansken 1,200/. 

In the end the minutes were unanimously adopted. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THEATRES.* 


HAVE expressed so often my views on theatres that much 
I now state must appear merely as a recapitulation of the 
Swutements already made, but the subject is one of such great 
importance to the public that I think, perhaps, it cannot be 
brought forward too fully or too often, at least until such time 
as some good and proper legislation has placed the whole of 
the question in a position of safety. I am of opinion that it 
is possible to have proper regulations for building public 
buildings by which they could be erected not only safely but to 
comply also with every possible requirement for artistic and 
scenic effect, or for the comfort, good-sighting, and sound for 
the audience, It isin order that I might comply with these 
requirements that I have tested a large quantity of various 
materials with considerable care, so that I should be able to 
speak confidently of the results. Many, if not most, of the 
materials used in erecting public buildings have been anything 
but what should have been adopted for their erection. It is 
my intention, therefore, to deal with this and other matters 
under separate heads, but as my paper is limited I can only 
treat each division in such a way as will leave much still to 
be said. I shall therefore try in each to deal with its main 
features. 

S7te.—With regard to the question of site, there is much 
controversy at the present time as to what is the best or the 
right position in which a public building should be placed, and 
a great deal of time is wasted in proving that a certain specially- 
situated site is necessary ; this arises because consideration is 
not given to the circumstances under which public buildings 
have to be erected in this country, but fancy and sentiment are 
allowed to run riot. I propose, if possible, to clear the way for 
the opinions which I give on this question by clearly pointing 
out the circumstances under which public buildings are erected 
in Engiand. Abroad, I believe, in almost every country in 
Europe there is a system of State subvention, large sums being 
devoted to the purpose of placing theatrical speculation on a 
very different footing to that which it attains to in England. 
It would therefore not be correct or just to consider the question 
of site in England as compared with the question of site abroad. 
In England public buildings are mostly a commercial trans- 
action carried out by private enterprise. No doubt it would be 
very desirable from an artistic point of view if public buildings 
could be isolated, but it would involve two very great and serious 


* From a paper by Mr. Walter Emden, read at the last meeting of 
the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. 
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outlays of capital, first, in the expenditure for the land, and 
secondly, in the addition to the cost of building in erecting four 
fronts instead of one or two. Such an outlay would make it 
almost impossible to erect a public building in this country. 
Hence my opinion is that it becomes absolutely necessary to 
consider whether (however desirable from a sentimental or any 
other point of view isolation may be) it is absolutely necessary, 
or to what extent isolation is necessary. To a great extent this 
question must be regulated by the size of the building, which 
governs the question of exits and entrances, and it is this part 
of the question which really governs the subject of what 
amount of isolation is necessary, and by it must it be judged. 
A properly-erected building should itself be safe from fire so 
far as the auditorium is concerned (and should be from smoke 
also if properly cut off from the stage), while in other classes of 
public buildings, where the stage is not required or scenic 
effects have not to be produced, there is even less danger. 
Provided therefore a sufficient amount of frontage is obtained 
for ingress and egress to the building, it matters very little if 
there is no further frontage on to the streets than is thus 
required. The desire for isolation should arise from the desire 
to protect the building, or rather the public who may be in it ; 
and it therefore will surely matter very little whether the 
portions of the outer walls which are not required for exits and 
entrances are on the street or are against adjoining buildings. 
No doubt every part of the theatre or public building should 
have duplicate staircases (which I will deal more fully with 
under their own special head), and for the purpose of duplicate 


-staircases I think there should be without doubt two sides open 


to the street. Of course, if the system of outside balconies 
ought to be followed, it will be said that a theatre must be 
isolated, but I am afraid I cannot agree with the putting up of 
balconies at each of the tiers. I do not see how the people 
can be more easily got off from the balconies than from 
properly enclosed staircases, but I do see very great danger of 
their throwing themselves down from these balconies into the 
street in the same manner as they have done before, and which 
was exemplified even as lately as the fire in the theatre at 
Oporto, where nearly ninety have lost their lives. This ques- 
tion of isolation or no isolation resolves itself therefore into a 
very small point. That is, what frontage to the street is 
necessary for the safety of the public, that is, for obtaining 
proper and ample exits ; beyond this the necessity, or rather 
the real necessity, in my opinion, is nil. 

While on the question of site, it would be well to deal with 
the various forms of theatres that have been suggested, and I 
cannot but think that, had the ingenuity which has been dis- 
played in making various new forms of theatres been used to 
devise means of building the ordinary theatre in a safe manner, 
there would have been much more success attending the effort, 
and real service would have been done instead of the pro- 
duction only of a considerable amount of useless controversy. 
Mr. Ralph Nevill suggests a form of theatre which, so far as 
the auditorium itself is concerned, might well be adopted, as 
it is merely a question of taste as to which form the auditorium 
shall take—the English or foreign form, a pit, or no pit except 
in the upper boxes; and his suggested form of theatre can 
certainly be erected on something like an ordinary site. It is 
to the form of his staircase that there is objection, and upon 
which in his case, I think, there has been displayed more 
ingenuity than utility. 

With regard to the proposals of the plan of Mr. Darbyshire, 
I consider it quite unnecessary to do away with the upper 
gallery. Iam quite certain that there is no difficulty in making 
that gallery safe, and it seems to me quite out of the question 
to put forward such a system as a model theatre, when it would 
require a site which it would be impossible to obtain in any 
part of London, at a cost which would enable a theatre to be 
built or in a position where a theatre would pay if built. Tobe 
a model theatre should mean to be the best practical theatre 
of the very best type. 

Mr. Buckle suggests another form of theatre which is to be 
built in an oblong well, with sloping platforms to the various 
parts of the theatre. Such a theatre as this would be quite out 
of the question, not only in London, but I believe anywhere. 
No site could be found suitable for it. It is a first necessity in 
considering the question of site, and also in putting forward 
suggestions for the erection of some special form of theatre or 
public building, that the circumstances under which it has to be 
erected should be kept thoroughly in mind, and such necessity 
has been far from the minds of those who have dealt :so far with 
the question; the suggestions which they have made with 
regard to special forms of so-called model safety theatres have 
been for the most part perfectly reckless of the question of site 
or the real necessities of the case. 

General Coustruction.—1 now come to the general con- 
struction, under which the first thing is to consider the mate- 
tials to be used; for this purpose some comparisons are 
necessary, and these must be made keeping in view the purpose 
and circumstances under which: he materials are to be used. 
Stone in the ordinary way wou be, and is considered to be, 
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not only a valuable but safe material to use in building ; but in 
a theatre stone is not a desirable material, nor is it so for any 
building liable to fire. Under the action of fire stone is apt to 
shale off and split, and such a material in a staircase subject to 
the severe action of the flames would be a serious danger. 
Therefore, for construction of staircases, or in fact of anything 
but for the outer walls, I do not consider stone a material to be 
used, and even in the walls it must be protected from any great 
heat ; indeed, where using it I should always have an inner 
coating or lining of brick ; while I believe bricks or special 
made concrete to be far better materials for such purpose. 
Now special concrete is a material which for fireproof con- 
struction either of floors or roofs demands careful investigation. 
Concrete of cement and gravel or washed ballast is open to 
many objections similar to those of stone, while for floors con- 
structed as in a theatre, it is of little or no use, being used in 
such thin layers. The concrete I prefer is one of which the 
core is made of coke-breeze, sand, and Portland cement, mixed, 
about 3 coke-breeze, 1 sand, and 1 Portland cement. This should 
be overlayed by a concrete composed of ground slag of iron, sand, 
and Portland cement, mixed, about 2 slag of iron, 1 sand, to 
13} Portland cement. With such concrete the heat-conveying 
power is so low and its resistance so great that it is quite pos- 
sible for a severe fire to burn out_on the top of the floor, 
leaving the plaster under it intact and uninjured. 

In using iron the greatest care is necessary, and no iron 
should be used which is not thoroughly encased. By using 
iron its very strength is the source of danger when exposed to 
great heat, so that while using it I do not leave a part of the 
iron exposed ; and where not possible to encase in any other 
way, I do so with plaster or wire, and by pushing some two or 
three inches of coarse plaster through the mesh form a thorough 
pugging to shield the iron from the fire. 

In such construction wood should be rigidly excluded, and 
it is here that the greatest difficulty is experienced as to sound 
from such materials. The floors of concrete and iron (concrete 
of coke-breeze be it remembered) were found to be resonant 
enough, perhaps a little sharp in tone and quicker than from 
wood, but still giving a clear and good sound, the sharpness of 
which was much improved ard rectified by the furnishing ; but 
the divisions of the private boxes, &c, the internal enclosing 
walls of the galleries and circles were a s2rious question. The 
old teaching and the best educated opinion recognised wood as 
the material to be used; now the very surrounding of the 
galleries and circles with this material is the greatest and worst 
source of all the danger from fire, hence ought not to be 
thought of. Numerous materials were suggested instead, and 
I believe that there is still some opening for improvement or 
invention in this direction. Out of the many suggestions made 
I found that plaster on wire screens gave good sound, the wire 
running all through the screen of plaster giving a clear even 
tone to the sound; I found also a hollow interlocking brick 
gave good sound, and, being very strong when set in cement, 
was more usefulin any exposed position. This brick was in- 
vented for another purpose—it was for constructing of fireclay 
for thin strong fireproof enclosures to staircases, &c., and sound 
was not considered, but when erected the resounding qualities 
were found so good that I immediately adopted it for enclosing 
the circles. 

Turning next to solutions, I have before many times, and in 
the Sanitary Record, expressed my want of faith in these and 
how they act. They can be usefully and beneficially used, but 
their service in fire is so very limited that I fear to place or 
encourage the placing of faith in them, lest those who use them 
may be encouraged to be careless of fire and believe in a false 
safety. I think all woodwork which is absolutely necessary, 
such as doors and windows, &c, should be coated thoroughly 
with fireproof paint before decoration, and while I (from having 
now gained considerable knowledge of it from experiments and 
using it in many public buildings) believe in Sir Seymour 
Blaines’s paint as the best, still these paints are so many and 
their merits so equally balanced that I for one would not under- 
take to say one special paint or solution only shall or ought to 
be used. But while I look at this question as one of private 
enterprise, I still see no reason why all public buildings in 
_uture should not be constructed in fireproof materials without 

olutions. If such construction costs more in the first outlay its 
saving in the cost of repairs is so great that this alone would 
do much to equalise the extra cost. Prevention is better than 
cure at all times. 
4 Sie heer es Wat the construction to be adopted 
shall therefore content iy If SHAH Sobek ETE Co oo 
Sees myself with the more familiar building, 
give a short clear description of the construction of a 


theatre. The construction which I have adopted, and which 
we Max am Ende has worked out, is to make each tier a 
tidge. This is done by putting on each side of the 


auditorium from the proscenium wall to the back wall of the 
auditorium a long girder of considerable depth, which I will call 
a stringer. Each step and riser for the seating is formed through- 
out its length of a skeleton of angle irons with plates rivetted 
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upon them, thus forming a complete girder, and these are again 
rivetted at each end to the stringing girders which support them, 
and form the piers of the bridge, the whole being tied in place 
by girders from the steps to the back wall. The whole of the 
steps and risers are again rivetted together ; thus a whole circle 
forms one complete girder covering the span between the two 
stringers. The stringers are supported on stanchions either in 
the wall or thoroughly encased ; this plan admits of there being 
no columns or stanchions in the body of the auditorium itself. 
Each tier, one over the other, is constructed in the same way 
until the roof is attained. The same principle is carried out 
there, but the bridge forms a dome and slopes. of roof instead of 
steps and risers for seats. The whole of this skeleton of iron is 
overlaid and filled in with concrete, the under side being 
thoroughly encased with plaster on wire. The system itself is 
perfectly simple, and does not in the smallest degree appeal for 
a belief in any peculiar fads and fancies. 

With regard to the form of curtain which is required to cut 
off the auditorium from the stage, there are a large number 
which are now put forward, each as the best, For my part I 
do not find it difficult. to say which I should prefer to use, but 
the forms are so many that it would be impossible for me to do 
more than give a short description of the more prominent forms 
of curtain. 

There is the iron curtain formed of a double thickness of 
iron plates with an air space between. This, particularly with 
a line of water sprinklers playing on it, may be considered good, 
and would no doubt admit of all the time necessary for the 
audience to escape, but its defects to me are very plain. It is 
cumbersome, difficult to use except with machinery, slow in its 
movement, and difficult to repair, particularly so as the ordinary 
men employed ina theatre could not do this, and hence delay; 
and although it would stand when down until the audience had 
sufficient time to escape, if the fire did obtain the mastery after- 
wards, the curtain would when the heat twisted and brought it 
down wreck the whole building. There have been some letters 
since saying that one iron curtain has worked for four years 
without a hitch ; this may be, but at the Ring Theatre the 
iron curtain did not come down, and machinery must be used 
for them, which, if out of order, cannot be put right by the 
ordinary workmen in a theatre. 

Then there is the curtain invented by Mr. Max Clarke, 
which consists of an iron frame encased in silicate of cotton 
held on to the frame by wire netting and covered on the 
auditorium side by canvas painted as a drop scene. The 
silicate of cotton is made from iron refuse, and it has in itself 
considerable weight, while there being what I describe as no 
texture in it, it is liable in time to sink down and become dense 
at the bottom of the curtain, while the top will become so thin 
as probably not to be any protection from the force of a fire. 
This is obviated to some extent by using lengths of barbed wire 
to hold the cotton up in its place, and no doubt the curtain so 
formed would be sufficient for the purpose of protection, and 
has the great advantage of being comparatively light, and can 
be worked by hand on the counterweight system used for the 
ordinary green curtain, as well as by machinery. It has, how- 
ever, for use in existing theatres the great drawback of having 
to go up Straight in one piece, a system which in many old 
theatres would from the height be impossible.» I have since 
been informed by the manufacturers of the silicate cotton that 
it is quite possible for them to manufacture the silicate cotton 
and to use it in such a manner that it will not silt down to the 
bottom. If they have accomplished this there is no doubt that 
they have made considerable improvement in such curtains. 

There are also some other curtains, such as canvas curtains 
prepared with solutions, and one notably by Captain Heath, 
which is to be further protected by water. 

Then come the asbestos cloth varieties. In one it is pro- 
posed by M. Marius to have a double thickness of asbestos . 
cloth stiffened by lateral bars of iron, and held in a slot at each 
side of the proscenium opening by wire ropes inside the two 
thicknesses of asbestos cloth. The Asbestos Company have 
yet another system which particularly guards against one sort of 
difficulty, but has the objection of necessitating the curtain 
being raised in a piece. Their system is to have a light iron 
frame made of lateral and upright bars of T iron, which are 
rivetted together, and this curtain frame is covered on both 
sides with asbestos cloth. The curtain is fairly light, and is no 
doubt a very useful one. I have, I think, exhausted this part of 
the subject ; I can only say that my opinion is that at present 
no curtain has been invented which in the ordinary theatre 
would really cut off the auditorium from the stage for more 
than a limited time, but one and all would, I think, do this for 
a sufficient time for the audience to escape. The question, 
therefore, remains, which will do this in the simplest and 
quickest manner, and in this question I must say I lean to the 
asbestos cloth, while acknowledging the good points of the 
other systems proposed. 

After closing the opening in the proscenium wall, I consider 
that the theatre or music-hall would be safe from the danger of 
fire to the auditorium. It would take too much time to enter 
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nto the question of the stage and its adjuncts, but I would lay 
t down as a general principle that there should be no work- 
shops attached to the stage except it be a paint room. I would 
also lay down that there should be in the construction of the 
dressing-rocms as much care to make them fireproof as in the 
construction of the auditorium, It is upon the stage that the 
solutions and paints which have been before mentioned are 
most useful, but the endeavour to make the stage entirely safe 
by paints and solutions for the protection of the woodwork and 
scenery from fire is wrong; it should be accomplished rather 
by care in using as far as possible materials which will not 
burn, to do which on the stage would necessitate its complete 
reform. 

The new Asphaleia system has certainly made a great 
advance in this direction. It proposes to do away with all the 
sky-boarders, and with the majority of the hanging lights, 
while under the stage the whole forest of wood is done away 
with and hydraulic rams put in its place, by means of which 
the whole stage is raised all together or in sections to any 
height or in any irregular way that may be required for the 
scenic effect. The whole of the scenery required to be brought 
up through the narrow cuts of the stage is raised also by 
hydraulic machinery, while the upper part of the stage 
machinery in the gridiron, &c, is also worked by similar 
machinery. No hempen ropes are used, thus avoiding the 
very great source of danger, and as the principal lighting is 
done from fixed lights round the proscenium opening, one of 
the most prevalent causes of fire is entirely done away with. 

It is impossible to treat further the question of general 
construction; I will therefore now turn to the other division of 
the question. 

Exit and Entrance.—The entrances of a theatre are of 
course all important for the safety of the public, and although 
if they (the public) are persuaded that a building is safe the 
greater danger of panic is overcome, stiJl the question of easy 
exit is all important, so that the building may be cleared as 
quickly as possible. It should be first laid down as a principle 
to work upon that every portion of the house, whatever size it 
may be, must have at least two separate means of exit. I 
prefer that in any public building the dress-circle or first tier 
level should be on a level with the street ; by this means not 
only is the great height to the gallery avoided, but as there is 
far less danger in going upstairs than going down, so no detri- 
ment arises to the pit and stalls in being placed below the 
ground. With regard to the width of staircases that should be 
adopted, the dimensions given by the Board of Works for 
London are very well considered ; they provide that no stair- 
cases shall be less than 4 feet 6 inches and that an extra 
6 inches be allowed for every extra 100 persons. This accom- 
modation is as much as is required; too much stair room in a 
rush is as bad as too little. There must be two exits, one each 
side of the building ; by this means rush or panic will be greatly 
stayed ; the fact that the people finding it impossible to leave 
the building by the one entrance will try the other, will divide 
the rush of people, which if done the real panic is at once 
destroyed. I do not believe that any amount of ingenuity in 
arranging special means of exit can do more or as much as 
having an exit on each side of the house, if such exit be easy 
and immediately discernible. 

With regard to the form of staircase there have been many 
different suggestions made which, while something may often 
be said for the ingenuity, very little can be said for the utility, 
The three principal forms of staircase are the elliptical, the 
square, and the straight. With regard to the elliptical staircase, 
which has been advocated by Mr. Nevill, I think it can be 
safely dismissed, and such dismissal would be for the safety of 
the public. Every advantage that is obtained upon ‘the 
elliptical staircase, and every argument inits favour, is obtained 
upon the square one. However shallow the ellipse may be, the 
steps must necessarily be less in width at one end than the 
other. This is a most serious danger ; and as the eye naturally 
follows the line of wall and the body follows the eye, on any 
elliptical staircase there is a great inclination for the weight of 
the crowd to be thrown over on the narrow side of the step. 
These facts are quite sufficient in my mind to entirely dismiss 
the question of elliptical staircases. 

With regard to the straight staircase there are many things 
in its favour. First, that the public have less distance to go; 
second, that they see the exit which they desire to attain, which 
is a very great fact in its favour, and ifthere are no long flights, 
say no more than fourteen steps in a flight, and the landings of 

_ the staircases are frequent and the stairs are entirely separated 
by walls from the rest of the building, this supplemented by two 
good handrails, one on each side, would, I think, make this 
staircase a good one. Still it is probable that the square stair- 
case, that is, two parallel flights with half-space landings at the 
top and bottom of each of them, with the corners of the newel 
and outer wall well rounded, gives a greater amount of security. 
It requires only about seven steps ina flight. It prevents the 
long dead pressure which there is ona straight staircase, and 
by breaking this pressure at each landing facilitates those who 


are struggling to get out, and enables them to do so much quicker 
than they could possibly under similar circumstances on a 
straight staircase. } 

In the ordinary course of leaving a building the straight 
staircase would no doubt clear the building quicker than the 
square one, but the advantage of the square one is, as I have 
stated, that when any accident or great pressure happens, 
caused by the excitement of a crowd rushing down, it breaks 
the violence of the crowd, and facilitates their exit more than 
the straight staircase. So far as my experience has taken me, I 
should be very chary in saying which I should consider as 
absolutely the better form of staircase, the straight or the 
square, but I certainly do believe that no other form of staircase 
should be adopted for public buildings than one of these forms. 

It has been suggested that the audience should be brought 
into the lowest point of each circle. This proposal is a very 
old one, and should not be adopted. It is for many reasons one 
which is dangerous ; people seated wishing to leave their seats 
under sudden emotion, such as a cry of fire, would be seriously 
endangered in going down the deep steps of a tier, for they 
would not pass quietly to the proper steps provided, and it is 
highly probable that many and serious accidents would result. 
It is much better for an audience to ascend than descend, or if 
possible to go out upon the level, and therefore in either circle 
the audience of each line of seats should pass on the level to a 
door at the end of each row, and then along the corridor, by the 
necessary steps out. The public seldom meet with accidents 
in ascending steps, it is in descending them that the danger 
arises. 

New and complicated systems of exit are not desirable ; 
the public understand the present class of exits ; why not make 
these safe, as they can be made, instead of striving after new 
and imperfectly understood methods? So many people seem 
to think that if a certain method fails in some degree it is no 
use at all, and that a new system must be found, whereas it is 
possible more often by some slight modification to make the 
existing system perfect, and such course has the advantage of 
having already shown where its defects are and what to guard 
against, where the new system has yet to develop its defect. 
Again, the fact of the public being familiar with anything is a 
great point, and so every care should be given not to do away 
with that with which they are familiar, but rather every effort 
made to improve it, and when found impossible to improve, 
then it will be time enough to turn elsewhere for something 
newer and better. Electricity certainly should be used as the 
lighting medium, but it must not be thought that electricity is 
entirely free from risk. One theatre at least has been burnt 
down through the electricity with which it was lighted. Unlike 
gas, electricity gives no warning, there is no smell, and it will 
create fire of itself without flame being applied. 

Gentlemen, I am afraid that the pressure of business has 
made it impossible for me to continue this paper to the length 
to which I should otherwise have been pleased to take it. I 
am obliged to leave very much unsaid that I should like to say 
to you, and also to entirely leave out any mention of some im- 
portant points. I trust that you will be pleased to accept my 
apologies for the limited extent of this paper,and my assurance 
that at some future time I trust to be able to give you more 
details on this important question. 


CONSERVATION OF CHURCHES. 


ia his last visitation, the Archdeacon of Buckingham, in 
the course of his address, spoke as follows on the duties 
of churchwardens :— 

The churchwardens are the guardians of the fabrics of the 
churches : let me point out to them that there are many cases 
in which the walls have been greatly disfigured, cases also in 
which the stonework of the windows and the arcades have 
seriously suffered, from the practice of driving nails into them 
to support wreaths and other decorations. For the sake of 
decorating the church for a few days, the walls and stonework 
have been permanently disfigured. This should not be allowed, 
I am not of course objecting to the decoration where it is law- 
fully carried out—on the contrary, I believe that such decora- 
tion is useful, as helping to mark the seasons of the Church, 
and to brighten the services—but it is easy to make provision 
for it without damage or disfigurement. The churchwardens 
have also the custody of the chattels of the church, amongst 
other things of the bells. Several belfries have lately been 
restored and the bells rehung. Let me warn you that in such 
cases it is of great importance to watch the frames, and not to 
suppose that the work having been finished, it may safely be left 
to take care of itself. Wood may shrink, and the bells become 
loose on their stocks. Nuts may become unscrewed and fall 
off, and through such neglect the last state of the belfry may 
be worse than the first. In this case then, as in the 
case of restored churches generally, constant attention to 
small repairs should never be neglected. But, as to the 
bells themselves, the churchwardens. have no right—and I 
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wish to call special attention to this—to dispose of 
or consent to change or recast bells without permission. 
I know by my own observations that there are many defective 
bells in our belfries, and, I am sorry to add, some bells in great 
danger of being cracked by reason of defective hanging. But 
some of these bells are of great interest, and ought if possible to 
be preserved ; it often seems to be the easiest course to call in 
the aid of a bell-founder, with the possible consequence that he 
advises the recasting of the bell, perhaps of more than one, on 
the plea that his own new ring will be more uniform in quality 
and more harmonious. This may or may not be the case ; but 
I may point out that in one of the belfries in this county hangs 
a bell which, having been cracked, was in 1849 fitted with an 
iron ring shrunk over the crack, and now, forty years afterwards, 
is in use. There seems, therefore, good reason for supposing 
that some of these ancient bells, though cracked, might be 
preserved by judicious treatment. At allevents, though I much 
wish that the condition of the belfries may be improved, I 
hope that the churchwardens will not allow the bells to be 
exchanged or removed without consulting me: and I may here 
add for the benefit of any who may contemplate work in their 
belfries that the Master of the Diocesan Guild of Bell-ringers, 
a most competent and expert judge in such matters, would 
advise any such as to the best method of dealing with existing 
frames and bells. I am told by one who is an expert in this 
science that by judicious use of the ancient frames, huge and 
solid as they often are, instead of clearing them away to make 
place for new ones, tens of pounds: may be substituted for 
hundreds, with reasonable prospect of permanence for as many 
centuries to come as they have lasted in the past. One more 
counsel I will give, viz, that no belfry ought to be left without 
proper wire guards to prevent the ingress of birds, and the 
consequent accumulated filth. Let me add that what I have 
said about the necessity of obtaining permission before parting 
with bells applies equally to the custody of the communion 
plate. No change whatever should be allowed without a faculty, 
or at the very least, without the written consent of the Ordinary. 

I am sorry to find that there are still some churches un- 
insured. I can add nothing to what I have before said as to 
the unwisdom of this neglect, and I shall not cease to urge 
churchwardens to remedy it. Both they and my brethren of 
the clergy may expect me to say something about the newly- 
formed Fire Insurance Company, which under the name of the 
Ecclesiastical Buildings Fire Office has now been in operation 
for about six months. It has started with good prospects, and 
it recommends itself by promising that after claims and ex- 
penses and a provision for a reserve fund have been met, and 
after a payment of 5 per cent. to the shareholders, the surplus 
profits will be devoted periodically to institutions, &c., for the 
benefit of the clergy and of Church objects. It does not, and 
indeed for the present could not, offer any special advantages 
in the shape of reduced premiums; but eventually, considering 
the character of the property to be insured, its business may 
probably enable it to do so. Meanwhile it must be distinctly 
understood that it is merely a commercial company, with aims 
indeed of general usefulness to the Church, but in all other 
respects on a level with other insurance companies. For my 
own part I think, but not without hesitation, that the pro- 
spective advantages are great enough to warrant the clergy and 
churchwardens in making use of it. One other point I will 
bring to the notice of the churchwardens. The ancient church- 
wardens’ accounts are often, where they have been carefully 
preserved, of the greatest interest and historical value. I am 
afraid, from reports which have reached me, that this value is 
not always recognised, and that in some cases these books and 
papers have been destroyed, probably in order to make room 
in the parish chest for more modern documents. I most 
earnestly beg the churchwardens not on any pretence to allow 
such destruction, but to guard all such books with jealous care, 
and, so far as is possible, to preserve them from mutilation or 
damage from damp and neglect. There are in some few 
churches also relics of days gone by of great interest to anti- 
quarians. These also should be preserved as long as is pos- 
sible, and if need be that they should be removed, the removal 
should only take place after reference to me. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


O* Thursday in last week, a meeting of the Liverpool 
Cathedral Committee was held at the Town Hall, for 
the purpose of receiving the report of the committee appointed 
to inquire into the suitability of St. Peter’s site for the erection 
of a cathedral. 

Sir William Forwood stated that in conformity with the 
resolution of the executive committee, which was to the effect 
that if they could see their way to obtain promises of 50,000/. 
for the erection of a cathedral on St. Peter’s site, they would 
recommend the general committee to go forward with the 
cathedral on that site, he had endeavoured, with the active 
assistance of Mr. Clarke Aspinall, to obtain promises for funds 


for that purpose. He was sorry to say that the result of their 
endeavours had not been of a very encouraging nature. They 
had up to the present date received promises of 26,000/., which 
were coupled with a condition that 50,000/. should be raised 
within three months, and Mr. Cliff had very kindly and 
generously offered 5,000/. provided that 100,000/. were raised in 
three months. In addition to the sum of 26,000/., which was 
absolutely promised on these conditions, they saw their ‘way 
to various other contributions to the extent of 3,000/. or 
4,000/. Consequently he believed that in the course of 
a month or two they might raise the fund to 30,000/, 
and Mr. Clarke Aspinall and himself were not sanguine 
that they could at present increase this amount very materially. 
People were very indifferent apparently to the erection of a 
cathedral, and had not responded with the liberality which was 
necessary before they approached the erection of a great 
edifice. They knew that the great minsters in this country 
were erected through the enthusiastic zeal of the people of 
olden times, but in these days there were many means for the 
outward expression in hospitals, infirmaries, and other institu- 
tions which abounded in great cities. There had been a reluc- 
tance undoubtedly to give money, and he was afraid at the 
present time there was very little prospect of their getting such 
a sum of money as would warrant the committee in going 
forward with the erection of a cathedral, even upon the site of 
StLreters, 

The Bishop of Liverpool said the question they had now to 
decide was, what were they going todo. Were they going to 
proceed with only 20,000/. or 30,000/.? It seemed perfectly 
absurd to do that. Were they going to drop the cathedral 
altogether? He would regret that, and would be very sorry if 
it were to go forth from that meeting to the public that they 
gave up the idea of a cathedral, with the confession that they 
could not carry it out. Or were they, in consequence of the 
bad times, going to tell the public they had suspended opera- 
tions for a season, in the hope that with a return of 
prosperity the people of Liverpool would come forward 
and do what they could, if they only had the mind, in 
order to erect a cathedral suitable to the diocese of Liverpool? 
He believed their best course would be to suspend for a season 
or for a time active operations. Entertaining that view, he had 
drafted the following resolution, which he submitted to the 
meeting :—“ Considering that the promises of pecuniary support 
which have been received do not for the present appear to 
justify an attempt to erect a cathedral for Liverpool, it is hereby 
resolved that the action of the Executive Committee, appointed. 
under the provisions of the Liverpool Cathedral Act, shall be 
suspended for a time so far as concerns the building, in the 
hope that public opinion may be more disposed to take up the 
erection of a cathedral suitable for the diocese when a return of 
commercial prosperity shall render it more easy to collect the 
necessary funds.” However much they might lament that the 
money required had not been raised, and that the cathedral 
had not been begun, there were two or three facts to be borne 
in mind. During the last ten years four large ecclesiastical 
buildings had been built or restored, two at Dublin, one at 
Cork, and one at Edinburgh. But in those cases the immense 
sums of money spent on the two cathedrals in Dublin came 
from two men; at Cork the cathedral was built*almost entirely 
by one man ; and at Edinburgh the cathedral was built by the 
munificent contributions of two ladies. Truro was the only 
cathedral that had been built in the last few years by the con- 
tributions of the people at large. It must be remembered that 
the circumstances of the diocese of Truro were perfectly 
different from those of the diocese of Liverpool. They had an 
immense deficiency of churches—a population of 12,000,000, 
and only 199 churches. They were building away at the raie 
of three or four churches a year, and he ventured to say as 
much money had been spent in bricks and mertar and brildin, 
churches in the diocese as world h bvilt Trure Cathedrat 
twice over.. It must not be said Truro pet us an Gxamuley the 
circumstances were different, because Tra 20 churches 
to build. Another notable fac’ mcment there 
was not in the Church of /ngla- ¢ give money for 
large ecclesiastical buildings. JIic nee2 only refer to the 
project of a Church House in London. See how that scheme 
was launched, and yet of the 250,000/. that was required, at 
this moment only 49,0007. had been contributed towards the 
House. 
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ly favourable, and they tender 
thanks to Mr. T. D. Barry fer contributing to that conclusion.” 
He considered that Mr. Barry was cntitled to their gratitude 
for the plans which he had prepayed, and which showed that for 
120,000/, a cathedral might be erected suitable for all the 
requirements of the diocese. 

Sir William Forwood thought it would be a pity to pass 
the resolution, as many gentlemen had not seen the plans n 
question. 
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The motion was not seconded, and therefore fell to the 
ground. 

Mr. E, Lawrence proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the 
Bishop. 

His lordship, in responding, said it was a pleasure to him 
to assist in the great work, but he regretted that their efforts 
had not been more successful. 


BRITISH COINAGE. 


LECTURE was delivered in Reading by Mr. Davies, of 
Wallingford, upon coins. It was said that the first milled 

coins with lettered edges were coined by Oliver Cromwell. A 
few so-called milled coins were struck in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, but they had no lettered edges, being very thin. 
Cromwell’s coins were by the famous engraver, Simon. None 
of the Commonwealth coins were milled, and they were the 
only coins ever struck in England with an entirely English 
inscription. They had, on the obverse, the Commonwealth of 
England; reverse, ‘‘ God with us,” and the date. Cromwell, like 
Charles I., had his bust looking to the left. After his death 
Charles II. went back into the hammered coinage, for two years 
ignoring the improvements made in the money issued by Oliver 
Cromwell. In 1662, however, it was decided to issue coins 
produced by the process of milling, the coins being struck in a 
screw press and inacollar. The result was that with the su- 
perior force used the pieces of metal could be thicker and the 
impressions more prominent and perfect. It also admitted of 
a lettered and ornamental edge, a safeguard against clipping, 
which was much practised with the thin hammered money. 
The first inscription on the edge, or collar, of Charles II.’s 
coins, which were issued in 1662, was Decus ef Tutamen, 
meaning an ornament and a safeguard. In 1663 the edge was 
also inscribed Decus e¢ Tutamen and anno Regni 15, reckoning 
from the death of Charles I., completely ignoring the Common- 
wealth and Cromwell, besides which the bust of Charles II. 
turns in the opposite direction to Cromwell, as if to set his 
back on him. After this time every succeeding monarch’s bust 
was reversed from his predecessor. The inscription never was 
on any coins but crowns and half-crowns in silver and the five 
guinea and two guinea in gold. This practice continued until 
George III., when half-crowns had the edges milled, the same 
as the shillings and sixpences. The small rose under the bust 
of crowns of 1662 was supposed to mean that the silver of which 
they were made came from the West of England. The Maundy 
money issued in this reign, of which Mr. Davies said he had 
sixty different specimens, or fifteen sets of different dates, was 
plain edged without milling. James II., on succeeding Charles, 
coined money of the same denomination as his brother, his bust 
looking to the left. The coinage of William and Mary con- 
sisted of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences, besides 
the Maundy, with busts of the King and Queen in profile to the 
right. After the death of Mary, William coined money of the 
same value. Sorne of the half-crowns had an elephant and 
castle under the bust, as had the money coined by Charles II. 
for the African Company from silver obtained from that colony. 
As the hammered money had never been withdrawn from cir- 
culation, the clipping was carried on to an alarming extent, and 
the coin was so much worn that the impression was hardly 
discernible. Laws were then enacted for the absolute pro- 
hibition of all hammered money and the issue of a new coinage. 
For the speedy striking of so large a sum of money as was 
needful], mints were established at Bristol, Chester, Exeter, 
Norwich, and York, and the coins struck at those cities, com- 
prising half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences, were marked under 
the bust with a B, C, E, N, or Y, all this country money being 
struck out of the clipped coins collected at the cities named. 
Some pieces had roses on them, intimating that the silver came 
from the West of England, some plumes from Wales, and some 
elephants and castles from the African Company. Queen 
Anne’s coins were of the same denomination as those of the 
last reign. Some of her first money was struck from silver 
taken from the Spanish at Vigo, in Spain, in October 1702. 
These had Vigo under the bust, and consisted of crowns, half- 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences. Some coins had “ E” under 
the bust, and were struck at Edinburgh, and were the last coins 
struck in Scotland. In 1707, at the early part of the year, coins 
were struck bearing the English and Scotch arms separately, 
and at the latter part of the same year the two arms were con- 
joined in commemoration of the union of the two countries. 
Many of the coins of Anne had the roses and plumes, showing 
that they were made from English and Welsh silver combined, 
and others had plumes for Welsh only. There were 104 
different coins struck in this reign, all of which he (Mr. Davies) 
possessed. George I. carried on the coinage in the same 
manner as his predecessor, and the roses and plumes were used 
as before. Some of the shillings of this coinage had “ W.C.C.” 
under the bust, the silver coming from the mines of the Welsh 
Copper Company. There were also crowns, half-crowns, shil- 
lings, and sixpences, with “S.S.C.” on the reverse, in the 


quarter, alluding to the obtaining of the silver from the South 
Sea Company (the so-called Bubble money). The coins of 
George II. remained of the same denomination as before. 
There were two varieties of coins in this reign. One was called 
the young head and the other the old head, and they were 
easily distinguishable. They had the same varieties of reverse, 
or nearly so, as in former reigns, except that some money had 
Lima under the bust, the silver being taken by English priva- 
teers from Lima, in Peru. The young head series were en- 
graved by Crocker, and the old head by Tanner. The whole 
of the Maundy money was issued with the young head. George 
II. issued no less than 115 different pieces of money, the whole 
of which were before the audience. In 1760 George III. suc- 
ceeded his grandfather. From 1762 to 1786 no silver money 
was issued except for Maundy purposes, with one exception. 
In 1763 1oo/. worth of shillings were struck for distribution 
among the populace of Dublin, when the Duke of Northumber- 
land was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and from this 
circumstance they were named Northumberland shillings. They 
were now, of course, very scarce. The dies were by Yoo, the 
engraver. In 1797, there being a great scarcity of silver 
coin, the extraordinary experiment was resorted to of issuing 
Spanish dollars, half-dollars, and quarter-dollars, counter- 
marked on the neck of the Spanish Sovereign with a 
stamp of the bust of George III. similar to that used 
at Goldsmiths’ Hall for stamping plate. It was soon found 
to be counterfeited, and in 1804 the stamp was altered for an 
octagon stamp of larger size, such as was seen on the Maundy 
money of the same dates. This experiment gave rise to a curious 
saying—“ That the Government, to make dollars pass, stamped 
the head of a fool on the neck of an ass,” meaning George III.’s 
head on the neck of Charles IV. of Spain. These dollars 
were now rare, the half-dollars more so, and the quarter- 
dollars were very rarely met with at all. Soon after, owing to 
the many forgeries of this money, it was determined to strike 
the dollars afresh, which was done by Boulton of Birmingham. 
The coin was quite altered in its appearance, and was called a 
Bank of England dollar for 5s. After 1811 it passed for 5s. 6d, 
the same coin being made into a six-shilling piece for Ireland. 
There were also struck tokens for currency by the Bank of 
England for 3s., dated 1811 and 1812, and also Is. 6d. for same 
dates. Another type of both values was issued in 1812, ’13, 
"14, ’15, and 716. At the same time, or rather before, tokens 
were issued for Ireland for thirty-pence, ten-pence, and five- 
pence, Irish. At length, in 1816, it was determined to en- 
counter all difficulties and expenses of issuing an entire new 
coinage, both of gold and silver, and as far as silver coin was 
concerned it was carried into effect, but the weight was con- 
siderably lessened ; instead of 62 shillings being made out of 
every pound troy 66 were so made. ‘The new coins consisted 
of crowns, half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences. Two different 
varieties of half-crowns were issued. This coinage continued 
until 1820. There were four different issues of Maundy money 
during the reign of George III. The first was by Ocks, and was 
continued till 1786; the second variety was by Pingo, and the 
date 1792; the third variety, by the same artist, was dated 
1765 and 1800; and the fourth issue was like the shilling, &c., 
of 1816, and continued till 1820, when George IV. commenced 
toreign. Preparations were then commenced for a new coinage 
upon the same principle as before, 66 shillings out of a pound 
troy ; the crowns, which were till lately in circulation, being 
splendid works of art. Towards the end of 1824 the King 
disapproved of his portrait on the coins. Chantry about this 
time had finished his admirable bust of the King, an exquisite 
work of art and a perfect resemblance. He was, therefore, 
commanded by His Majesty to prepare a medallion from the 
bust, which might serve as a model for a portrait upon a future 
coinage. When the medallion was finished Pistrucci was 
directed to engrave dies for a new coinage. This he positively 
refused to do, considering it beneath his dignity to copy the 
work of another artist. The work was consequently under- 
taken by William Wyon. The result proved that England had 
no need of foreign aid for the production of a coinage equal, if 
not superior, to any in Europe. After this time the coinage, 
being now in circulation, needed no further comment, 


Mr. Simpson’s New Style. 


Sir,—I dare say that many of your readers felt, like myself, 
some disappointment, if not contempt, at the want of novelty in 
the proposal of Mr. Simpson, that architects should set to work 
to create a new style. Like others, I naturally expected {from 
such an accomplished artist that we should be favoured with 
some striking and suggestive sketches. As it is, however, we 
have for result, nil. Though a first-rate hand with the pencil, 
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our lecturer has felt it safer to use that less direct instrument, 
the pen. Nothing is easier than to write and talk on this 
subject ; nothing more difficult than to.draw the details of a 
new architectural style upon one or more sheets of paper— 
for, indeed, the thing is impossible, and if attempted can only 
end with the attempt. That philosophical writer, the lamented 
Fergusson, illustrated the slow development of architectural style 
by the tardy progress of shop-building in this country, and which is 
characterised by constant improvement upon the latest example 
of the art. Architecture must be content to follow the same course. 
But if Mr. Simpson has not been very original, he has done good 
service by commencing a work that I venture to think might 
‘be rewarded with the excellent result of rendering architecture 
more popular, and by that means making its progress towards 
perfection more rapid. By the delivery of popular lectures in 
popular places, the general public may perhaps be induced to 
take the warm interest in architecture that created the vitality 
which distinguished it in the historical periods. Cannot the 
Institute originate something of this kind? History shows that 
pure taste cannot exist withcut the atmosphere of public 
opinion, and we may, therefore, reasonably hope that one of the 
results of recent legislation will be that architecture will receive 
that enlightened encouragement of the people which is essential 
to its gradual development. This vitality will be certain to 
create anational style in place of the present very clever but 
rather puerile archzological copyism. But so long as it is 
worthy of the name, it will be subject to change. It must 
represent the circumstances of the time—the spirit of the 
age.— Yours faithfully, 


Wewmarket Clock Tower. 

S1rR,—X. Y. Z., whose letter respecting the above appeared 
in alate issue of Zhe Architect, evidently had not received the 
printed answer which accompanied our design on its return, 
This is dated simply “ March 1888,” and therefore tends to 
prove his supposition with regard to the mismanagement of the 
competition is a correct one. According to the number marked 
on our design, those submitted were much the better part of a 
hundred, so that the time and labour of all these gentlemen 
competing have been wasted through the necessary information 
as to the fountain and clock provided having been withheld. 
Mr. Arber’s claim, though seemingly on a different point, 
should, we think, find now an echo from these competitors who 
have been also unfairly dealt with, and would make one towards 
a united claim being made, and if necessary placed in proper 
hands, to test the evidently supposed right for any one to occupy 
an architect’s time free from all liability—We are, Sir, yours 
obediently, Ay ipcatos 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Zondon.—New baths and washhouses were opened on the 
19th inst. in Silchester Road, Notting Hill, for the Kensington 
district. The architect is Mr. Thomas Verity (Verity & Hunt), 
whose plans were selected in competition, the engineering work 
being carried out under the direction of Mr. Jabez Church, 
C.E, The contractors were Messrs. Kirk & Randall, and the 
clerk of works was Mr. Thomas Chaney. The laundry has 
been fitted up by Messrs. Thomas Bradford & Co., and the 
roof lights have been erected by the British Patent Glazing 
Company, of 75 Queen Victoria Street, and 11 Bermondsey 
SITeet, iy ke 

London.—A large block of buildings has just been com- 
pleted in Oxford Street, on a plot of Crown lands at the corner 
of Wardour Street, next to the new premises erected for Mr. 
Heath, whose business requirements necessitated the improve- 
ments. The corner buildings were designed by Mr. Bannister 
Fletcher, of 29 New Bridge Street, and Mr. H. H. Collins, of 
61 Old Broad Street ; and the contractors were Messrs. Kirk 
& Randall, of Woolwich. Mr. Heath’s premises were designed 
by Mr. E. Emlyn White. The contractors were Messrs. Peto 
Bros., of Gillingham Street, Pimlico. The skylights on both 
ranges of buildings have been erected by the British Patent 
Glazing Company, of 75 Queen Victoria Street. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Zoose.—New chancel aisles have been added to the parish 
church, Loose. The work has been executed by Messrs, 


Wood & Son, of Boughton, Monchelsea, Mr. Hills being the 
architect. 


Bilborough,—The parish church of St. Martin has been 
reopened after undergoing repairs and alterations, Mr. 
J. E, Newberry, London, was the architect, and Messrs. Smith 
& Lunn, of Newark, the builders. 

Lea Cross.—The foundation-stone of a new church at Lea 
Cross has been laid. The building will be of brick, with stone 
dressings, in Early English style. Mr. J. L. Randal, of 
Shrewsbury, is the architect, and Mr. Oliver Jones the builder. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. James Mason, of Lynsham Hall, has lent Sir 
Frederic Leighton’s Day Dreams to the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion Art Gallery for exhibition. 


The Summer Exhibition of the Birmingham Art Circle 
opened on Tuesday. About fifty paintings and drawings have 
been contributed by twenty members. 


Ir. Hutchison, R.S.A., has been commissioned to execute 
a bust of the Queen in marble for the Victoria Art Gallery, 
Dundee. 

A Pulpit and Chancel Screen, designed by Messrs. 
Paley & Austin, of Lancaster, have been placed in Atherton 
parish church, as a memorial of the late Dr. Fraser. 


The Council of the Manchester Royal Institution have 
awarded the undermentioned Heywood prizes to students in 
the Manchester Grammar School, viz.—5/. to Paul Holden for 
a painting from nature and another from the cast; 2/ Ios. to 
J. Knight for two similar works ; and 2/, tos. to C. W. Durden 
for a painting from still life. 

Mr. Rye has been presented with a testimonial by his 
friends at Helmsley, on his resigning his post as architect to 
the Earl of Feversham, to take an appointment under the Duke 
of Sutherland. 


The Designs of Mr. James Bertwistle, M.S.A., F.S.1., 
Blackburn, have been selected in competition for the extension 
and remodelling of the schools at Guide, Blackburn, the 
accommodation having proved inadequate to the requirements 
of the district. 


Mr. Philip H. Newman will give a lecture on “The 
Permanence of Modern Stained Glass Painting” on Thursday 
next, at the meeting of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Fine Art, when Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., will preside. 


Mr. P. Caldwell, of Paisley, has been elected as architect 
for the North Parisk Church, which is about to be erected in 
place of the present building. 


Mr. Lewis F. Day will read a paper on “ Craftsman and 
Manufacturer” at the Society of Arts on Tuesday evening. 

A Selection from the correspondence of Viollet-le-Duc 
will shortly be published in Paris. 


The Goldsmiths’ Company have given ioo/. to the fund 
for the purchase of John Wesley’s chapel in West Street, Seven 
Dials, which is now used as a mission church. : 


The Bishop’s Gateway, at Peterborough, which was 
built by Abbot Godfrey of Crowland about 1300, is to be 
restored. 

Plans have been prepared by Mr. A. Banks, architect 
Oldham, for extensive additions and alterations proposed to be 
made to Hey Church, Oldham, including the erection of a new 
tower. 

The North Porch and muniment-room of the Manchester 
Cathedral have been commenced, the foundations having been 
got out and the masonry carried a few feet above the ground. 

Professor de Chaumont, whose name was prominent in 
connection with sanitary conferences, died on Wednesday. 
He was Professor of Hygiene at Netley Hospital. 

The Glasgow Trades’ Council, it is stated, have decided 
to sever their connection with the executive-of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and to request the working-class to with- 
hold their countenance from the undertaking. 

The Association of Manchester Students of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers held their first annual dinner on the 
11th inst., at the Crown Hotel, Manchester. The president, 
Mr. Robert Vawser, was chairman. The Association was 
founded three years ago, and now contains fifty-seven members. 

A Meeting of the Association of Eastern Counties 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors was held at 
Lincoln on Saturday, Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., of Leicester, the 
president, in the chair. Mr. R. A. MacBriar, the city surveyor 
of Lincoln, described the Lincoln sewerage works, and referred 
specially to the filter pressing machinery ; and a paper on 
bridge construction, &c., was read by the city surveyor of York, 
Mr. Mawbey. 

The Directors of Robert Boyle & Son (Limited), venti- 
lating engineers, London and Glasgow, have resolved to pay 
an instalment on account of dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. 
per annum, free of income tax, for the half-year ending 
March 31 last, payable April 23. The directors attribute their 
ability to pay this very satisfactory dividend, which has been 
paid each year since the formation of the company, to the 
immense demand for the latest improved form of the self-acting 
air-pump ventilator (patented 1882) which they now make, and 
to the low price at which it is sold (50 per cent. less than pre- 
vious and inferior forms), constituting it not only the most 
efficient but the cheapest ventilator in the market. 


CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person ine 


fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Robert BoyLe & Son, Ld. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . . a On. OmO 
For Quarter Page . - 2 ‘ . 210 0 
For Half Page , - : : 410 0 
For a Page : ; : : : C 5 Ee 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . , : Om 7) 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

le Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


12,— Designs are Invited for the 
Enlargement of the Guildhall. Premium of Fifty Guineas to 
the Author of Selected Design. Mr. John E. Ledsam White- 
head, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

MACCLESFIELD.—June 1.—Schemes for Main Drainage ot 
Borough are invited. Mr. J. Barclay, Town Clerk, Maccles- 
field. 


CAMBRIDGE. — May 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—April 21.—For Boundary Walls, Gates, &c. 
Recreation Grounds. Messrs. Duncan & Ironside, C.E. 
13 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

ASHTON.—For Building Twelve Houses, Stubshaw Cross, 
Mr, G. Heaton, Architect, Wigan. 

BARKING CREEK.—April 20.—For Supply and Erection of 
Pumping and Hydraulic and other Engines, Boilers, Hydraulic 
Rams, Accumulators, Pipes, Cast-iron Movable Weirs, Rods and 
Gear, Lathe and other Tools, Rolling Stock, and other 
Machinery, at Precipitation Works. The Engineer, Metropo. 
litan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BELFAST.—April 25.—For Additions to Warehouse, Great 
Victoria Street. Mr. S. Stephenson, Architect, 41 Royal 
Avenue, Belfast. 

BLACKBURN.—April 23.—For Erection of Farm Buildings. 
Mr. J. Bertwistle, Architect, 1 Tacketts Street, Blackburn. 


BLAYDON-ON-TYNE.—May 1I.—For Altering Chapel. Mr, 
T. Southron, Architect, 48 King’s Street, South Shields, 
BRADFORD.—April 20.—For Shop Premises. Mr. J. 


Ledingham, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 

BRIGHOUSE.—April 23.—For Building Store and Dwelling- 
house, Brookfoot. Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church 
Street, Brighouse. 

BRIMPTON.—April 26.—For Enlarging National School. 
Mr. Edward J. Johnston, Stonehouse, Crookham. 

BristoL.—April 27.—For Building Board School, &c. 
Messrs. J. W. Trew & Sons, Architects, 22. Broad Street, 
Bristol. 


BUXTON.—May 1.—For Building Hydropathic Establish- 
ment. Mr. J. Simpson, Architect, Quadrant Chambers, Buxton. 

CANNOCK.—May 1.—For Building Board School for 
Infants. Mr. F. W. Evans, Architect, 83 High Street, Bir: 
mingham. 

CARDIFF.—April 23—For Building Board Schools and 
Master’s House, East Barry. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, 
Architects, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CHELSFIELD.—April 20.—For Additions &c., to Board 
Schools. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, Architect, 1 Basinghall 
Street, E.C. 

CoLNE.—April 20.—For Construction of Outer Lift to 
Single-lift Gasholder. Mr. T. Varley, Gasworks, Colne. 

Cork.—April 23.—For Building Methodist Reading-rooms, 
Offices, &c. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 17 South Mall, 
Cork. 

CROSSNESS.—April 20.—For Works at Southern Outial, 
Sewage Works, comprising Alterations to existing Sewage 
Reservoirs, Construction of Precipitation Channels, Sludge 
Settling Channels, Liming and Iron-water Stations, Settling 
Ponds, Engine and Boiler-houses, Coal Vaults, Chimney 
Shaft, Workmen’s Cottages, Jetty and Pier, Tramways, and 
other Works. The Engineer, Metropolitan Board of Works 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

CyMMER.—April 25.—For Building Church and Boundary 
Walls. Mr, E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, 20 St. Mary Street, 
Cardiff, 

DALMARNOCK. — April 24.— For Construction of Steel 
Girder Bridge with Stone Piers and Abutments over the Clyde. 
Messrs, Crouch & Hogg, C.E., 175 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

HALIFAxX,—April 20.—For Building Two Shops and Dwell: 
ing Houses. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, George 
Street, Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—For Building Church Institute. 
H. E. & A. Bown, Architects, James Street, Harrogate. 

HEREFORD.—May 1.—For Construction of Pump-house, 
Tumbling Bay, Valve Chamber, Laying Water Main, &c. Mr. 
W. H. Wilds, Borough Surveyor, Hereford. 

HEXHAM.—April 23.—For Building House, Auction Mart, 
Shed, &c. Messrs. Wardle & Son, Architects, 4 Ridley Place, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

HOULEY.—April 28.—For Reseating St. Mary’s Church. 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., College, Durham. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 24.—For Boiler-house, &c., at 
Brewery. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

HUNSLET.—April 25.—For Building Houses. Messrs. 
Towse & Son, Architects, Dewsbury Road, Leeds. 

KENSINGTON.—April 26.—For Building Lying-in Wards 
and Infirmary for the Guardians. Mr. H. H. Bridgman, 
Architect, 42 Poultry, E.C. 

KIRKLINGTON.—April 23.—For Building Vicarage. Messrs. 
Naylor & Sale, Architects, Irongate, Derby. 

LEEDS.—May 8.—For Building Board Schools. 
Lee, Clerk to the School Board, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—April 23.—For Gymnasium Fittings. The Borough 
Engineer, Municipal Offices, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—April 26.—For Building Five Houses and Shop. 
Mr. J. J. Mosley, 6 Wormald Row, Leeds. 


Messrs; 


Mr. W. 


MiDGHAM.—April 24.—For Building Railway Station. Mr. 
J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

MILLOM.—May 3.—For Building Co-operative Stores. Mr. 
J. W. Grundy, Architect, Central Buildings, Ulverston. 

MULLINGAR.—April 23.—For Building Parochial Hall. 


‘Mr. J. F. Fuller, Architect, 179 Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin. 


Cc 
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New Barnet. — April 25.—For Building Four Semi- 
detached Houses. Mr. G. W. Earee, 89 Chancery Lane. 

PERTH.—April 20.—For Building Station Hotel. 
Heiton, Architect, 72 George Street, Perth. 

PRESTON.—May 24.—For Rebuilding Wade Brook Bridge. 
Mr. W. Radford, Bridge Master, 1 Princess Street, Manchester. 

SCARBOROUGH.—April 20.—For Rebuilding House and 
Shop. Mr. David Petch, Architect, Westborough Chambers, 
Scarborough. 

SouTH KENSINGTON.—May 1.—For Enlarging Post Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

St. Pancras.—April 26.—For Erection of Workhouse 
Buildings. Mr. H. H. Bridgman, Architect, 42 Poultry, E.C. 

WaALSHAW.—April 30.—For Building Memorial Church. 
Mr. Lawrence Booth, Architect, 28 Faulkner Street, Man- 
chester. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—April 21.—For Building Shop 
and Offices, Boulevard, and Dwelling-house, Palmer Street. 
Mr. C. S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare. 

WORKINGTON.—April 23.—For Alterations to Premises. 
Mr. G. D. Oliver, Architect, Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


AUDENSHAW. 

For Sewering, Draining, Kerbing, Paving, and Flagging 
Howard Street, Groby Road, Gower Street, and Enville 
Street, Audenshaw. Mr. J. H. BURTON, Surveyor, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Worthington & Pownall, Manchester—Schedule. 
Ten tenders were received. 


BANGOR. 

For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Castle Bank, Bangor, for the 
Committee of the University College Hall for Women 
(Limited). Mr. L. OSBORNE WILLIAMS, Architect, 70 
Victoria Street, Liverpool. 

LVo. 2 Contract. 


BELLAGIO. 

For Erection of a Bungalow at St. Margaret’s Avenue, Bellagio, 
near East Grinstead, Surrey, for Mr. L. C Biggs. Mr. 
WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.I.B.A, Architect, Savoy House, 
I15 Strand, W.C. 

H, BAYLIs (accepted) . ‘ Fie oa : . £317 O18 


For Erection of a Bungalow, according to Design 14, on plot 
No. 326, near Upper Trout Lake, Bellagio, East Grinstead, 
Surrey, for Mr. George Wood. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. 

H. BAYLIS (accepted) . 3 : " " £246 «2 9 


BRADFORD. 
For Construction of Street and Drainage Works, West Bowling. 
Messrs. SMITH, GOTTHARDT & Co., Surveyors, Cheapside, 
Bradford. 


W. Holms, Bradford . er: ; oc tO 0.0 
W. Farnish, Bradford . : : . : « 592 I0 O 
J. Bleasdale, Bradford . : : . . a) he ukevAc 
E, Robinson, Clayton . : : : . a (537 tO UG 
R. Naylor & Sons, Scholes. ‘ . : a 520 urOLLO » 
B. B. Lazenby, Bradford . ; ; - a -510--0 .9 
J. MouLson & SON, Bradford (accepted) . « 482 10 .0 
W. Barraud, Bradford. . F ‘ . if459 0 oO 


BRISTOL. 

For Iron Girders for Bridge over River Avon from St. Philip’s 
Marsh, Bristol, to Totterdown, Somersetshire, and Fixing 
same on the Masonry, Abutments, with Flooring, &c. 
Mr. FREDERIC ASHMEAD, Borough Engineer. 


Cockrane & Co, Dudley . £2,195 “OmO 
J. Fidersley, Willenhall . . -) 21Ba.%o oO 
Heenan & Froud, Manchester. J . }. eayi27~%2 70 
E. Finch & Co., Chepstow , . SHEsrz-40 3 
Cleveland Bridge Co., Darlington . : ~) 1537899 6 3 
J. Lysacut, Bristol (accepted ) : : 1/6461 ‘0 «0 
BROMLEY. ; ~ 

For Alterations to Infirmary for the Guardians, Bromley, 

Kent. 
G. Stephenson, London . la » | iefiagenzator’s 


D. Williams, Carnarvon Voge Glee Converting Kitchen into Wards. 

E. Jones, Llanfairfechan 835 ous) G, Stephenson . . . . e 6 E578 oO ae 
R, Jones, Bangor. =. . 9. 4 748 0 O Repairing Roofs. 

H. WILLIAMS, Penlow (accefied ) - . « 4g0 10.kp G. Stephenson . ; ; ; 5 ° 25.30 0 


OT WATER 


NIGHT or DAY. 


INSTANTLY, 


THE “LIGHTNING GEYSER,” 


A Hot Bath in 5 Minutes. ga 


BOILING WATER IN A MINUTE. 


The woodcut shows the Geyser adapted to a 
Bath without Mahogany Casing. 


The Trade Title for the complete Set—Bath, 


Geyser, Standard, Quick Waste, and all 
Cocks and Unions complete—is 


ae 
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“THE SALISBURY,” 


EWART & SON. 346 EUSTON ROAD. 


LONDON. N.W. 


; CO LOURED DRAWINGS FREE BY POST. [Telegraphic Address:—‘*Geyser, London.” 
Will be in action at the GLASGOW EXHIBITION, No. 877, Class III. May also be seen in action at the BUILDING 
EXHIBITION in LEICESTER, &c, 
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BRAMPTON. 


DIPTON. 
For Restoring and Rebuilding the Tindall Co-operative Store, | For Building Business Premises at Dipton, co. Durham, for 
Brampton. Mr. Wo. MARSHALL, Architect, Naworth. the Armfield Plain Co-operative Society, Limited. Messrs, 
Thomson, Glenwhilt, joiner ‘Oke Maeides’L214970 0 J. SmitH & Sons, Architects, Shotley Bridge. 
Nixon, Greenhead, mason , : : ‘ peetz7Or OG ROUTLEDGE & MORDEN, Dipton (accefied) . £1,122 1 5 
Tindall Co-operative Society, ironmongery, &c.. 60 0 0 
Nawson, Carlisle, slater, “ - : 52) O OG GOOLE. 
Ormerod, Carlisle, plasterer j\t ‘ssatetngemee me 52 10 O | For Alterations and Sanitary Works at the Union Workhouse, 
Rownson & Drew, London, ironwork . - rez OF 0 Goole. Mr. E. C. B. Tupor, Surveyor. 
Penfold, Brampton, painter , ; : ; weelg) Of © W. Shearsmith Bros, 2 4 : £905 14 7 
Dryden, Haltwhistle, plumber - , : - tO? Ch) G R. Elliott , f . ; : am : a 7000) On O 
ae lip Kelsey . ° ° e ® e . o 6 OR Om CG 
Total. +4 + 59610 o JACKSON BROS. (accepted). 1 41 «© 14 ae oO 
BURLEY. Plumbing. 
For Additions to Queen’s Head Hotel, Burley, Ringwood. Mr. Js Mapplebeck % 4 ',- ean 103973. G 
W. J. FLETCHER, Architect, Wimborne. W. Jackson . : - ; : : . 4.160% 0279 
Hudson & Co., Bournemouth , : - . £802 18 6 
Tuck & Carley, Ringwood , e : A 708, 0, O HELSTON. 
E. Smith, Wimborne : . . . : * 725 90 O}| For Erection of Public Buildings, Helston. Mr. CHARLES E. 
W. E. ALEXANDER, Ringwood (accepted) , 5 504. GO O DveEr, Architect. 
Scott & Mitchell, Bournemouth. ~~. . =. 579 0 0 J. OF Eval PRBton) yo) Ga £1,960 0 o 
W. J. Winn, Helston * : = ;  IyO77NFO,! O 
COLCHESTER. . 

For Alterations to the. Rink, Colchester, for the Salvation CO Eee) Me pee Helston ger el Semeoe. 0 
Army. Mr. E. J. SHERWooD, Architect and Surveyor, Plans afterwards modified, and Messrs. O. Eva & J. M. 
ror Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. Richards’s tender reduced to 1,568/, and accepted, 

W. A.Chambers,.Colchester , ; : - £319 0 Oo ENDO 
pay = ppm + CERIN = oy OEE a Ml For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Chapel-keeper’s House, and 
EGREMONT. Sunday Schools. Messrs. PURVES & DONE, Architects, 

For Erection of Market.Hall and Offices, with Iron Roof in 10 Finsbury Square, E.C. Quantities supplied. 

Market Hall, Egremont. . J. S. Kimberley; Banbury : . : ‘ . £8,000 0 oO 
W. BRADLEY, Millom (accepted) . . .£2,683 15 0 | Staines & Son, Great Eastern Street . . 7,982 0 0 
: ; W. A. Pryor, Kilburn 4 ; ’ 26r75919 OA O 

i . GLASTONBURY. E. Toms, Camden Town , ; : , nt7;039q,04 O 

For Erecting Farmhouse and Office. at the Abbey Barn, Oldrey & Co., Westbourne Park , : © 1736375) OA, O 
Glastonbury, Somerset, for Mr. James Austin. Messrs. Bateman & Hicks, Ramsey, Hunts . ‘ % #7590 IL 10 
Bupp & SPIRE, Architects, Shepton Mallet and Glaston- R. G. Battley, Old Kent Road . . » 7,499 0 O 
bury. W. L. Kellaway, Islington : ; 4 » 75438 IO Cc 

Wm. Cowlin & Son, Bristol . ‘ 121,368 0 o Barrett & Power, Hackney : : ° mh 7s205 07,0 
I. Merrick & Son, Glastonbury d ,327- 10-0 G. Stephenson, Bishopsgate Street , : 7.2200 OF Go 
. H. Hawkins, Glastonbury : ‘ 1,230 0 O Everett & Son, Colchester r : ; ae 7 2Ocn On G 
Huish & Son, Street : : * ’ + 1,095 5 Oo Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds. ‘ ot 7,008). OO 
» Fs HUISH, Street (accepted) , 5 : at = 9027975 6 W. M. Dobbs, Stamford Hill , : . : 6064" 0. 6 
John Tucker, Bristol : ‘ : - PAIL 37AIT 34 O Allen & Sons, Kilburn. , ! , ; 7 O76 S Oe GO 


WAHOGANY @& HARD WoobDns. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO.. GW ROADS LONDOS Hae 


Contractors to Railway and Kolling Stock Companies. 
Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &o. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Patel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, &c,, in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Oak, &c. 
Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &c. 


&e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from Stocks kept at the Docks, 
Telegraphic Address—* AAJ ou, Lonpon.” 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


B 


a: Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B G 
Cee - ] The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the . S 
cel hg “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. Ge | | ce 


ee ae For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK, 


ze JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


EST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


v9 ; ANUFACTURER OF 
2 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF. EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
St yy At 


——— fp 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 
ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC, 


Ye 
Y 
y, ‘ 


MOULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
z=" —_— PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
=): RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


Architectural Designs made TT 


= | 


— 


Prices and Illustrated Book 
Designs on application. 


Eg 
nt 


a HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS, a“ 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Shect Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


to order, 
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HUDDERSFIELD. 

For Taking Out Old Pews and Gallery Fronts at Holy Trinity 
Church, Huddersfield, and Putting in New Stalls and 
Gallery Fronts. Messrs. ji Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

Accepted Tenders. 
H. Holland, Huddersfield, joiner. 
J. Lunn, Huddersfield, painter. 
B. Dawson, Huddersfield, French polisher. 


HULL. 

For Alteration and Extension of the Watts Ward, for the 
Board of Management of the Royal Infirmary, Hull. 
Messrs. H. SAXON SNELL & Son, Architects, London. 

Jackson & Son, Hull . 5 . £1;590 0,0 


KETTERING. 
For Erection of Two Villas in the Broadway, Kettering, for 
Mr. J. Spence. Mr. H. A. COOPER, M.S.A., Architect. 
Quantities by Architect. 


Bricklayer, Stonemason, Plasterer, and Slater's Work. 


Wm. Clow, Broughton ; a : ‘ £445 fol x) 
Margetts & Neal, Kettering : 432.0 Fo 
John’ Bellamy, Kettering 3 : = A 5, Aekey ey. ~e) 
Henry F. Henson, Kettering : «* $409 .<1 SeO 
Dickens & Mutton, Kettering . A ; « 20O O40 
Edward Barlow, Rothwell . : ; : 5 vol ©) ©) 
Alfred Barlow, Kettering , ; A O70 WO 
Jone Coltman, Kettering : 5 : ve Bey oe) 

a WAN, Henson, Kettering . : 50300 OmO 
Guosee HENSON, Kettering (accepted ) C 380 0 oO 

Plumber, Glazier, and Painter's Work. 

A. S. Nixon, Kettering ; i Cy 
Frank Spence, Kettering . : ; : i eh IGE 8) 
A. G. Don, Kettering . Polio a0 we 
E. COOPER & SONS, Kettering (accepted) ey vepvae, 
E. Nichols, Northampton . : TIAhio 30 
Isitt & Williams, Kettering. 1140,0 0 
W. W. Bolton, Raunds LIOMOmO 


For Erection of Villa Residence in the Headland Road, 
Kettering, for Mr. R. Wallis Wells. Mr. H. A. Cooper, 
M.S.A., Architect, Kettering. 

JOHN BELLAMY, Kettering (accepted ) - »+f,020) 20 20 


HOLMFIRTH. 
For Building Six Dwelling-houses, Boundary Walls, and Out 
Offices, at Burn Lee, near Holmfirth. Messrs. KIRK & 
Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Thorpe & Mallinson, Holmfirth, mason and slater. 
T. & J. Beevers, Holmfirth, joiner. 
N. Bottomley, Holmfirth, plasterer. 
G. Garton, Huddersfield, plumber. 
J. Quarmby & Sons, Holmfirth, painter. 


LONG EATON. 
For Conversion of the Long Eaton Café into a First-class 
Hotel, for the Midland Brewery Company, Limited, Lough- 


borough. Mr. J. SHELDON, Architect, Darley House, 

Long Eaton. Quanta by arablech 
Keller, Beeston . : : ‘ -43,250..0 0 
Fisher, Mansfield . ; : ‘ F én, tenis. 0 
Faulks, Loughborough . . ‘ : s/f 280714 01.0 
Killingworth, Nottingham : : «(82,0791 GPO 
Greenwood, Mansfield : - 2,950 0 0 
Bramley & Pepper, Kegworth . s B0ed sao 
Needham, Loughborough . o 2,829 9.19 
Bull, Long Eaton ‘ : : : @u2,7554-00 
Price, Nottingham . ‘ : ‘ : i 27401 Oo. .6 
Priestley, Nottingham  . ; : ; 62,615 O00 a0 
Taylor, Long Eaton . SUAS LY OF-O 
Vickers, Nottingham {23570 otc 
Shaw, Nottingham 42,5520 20 
Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham . (2,500 pie 
Youngman, Long Eaton « 2,470 0%0 
Moult, Stapleford . : . « +2450 0 0 
Dight & Rose, Long Eaton ; : ° . 2,490 GO © 
Perks, Long Eaton . ‘ : . . 2405 0 0 
BRowN, Long Eaton (accepted) P e 9 2a oS 1 O../9 
Architect’s estimate : : act : hie, Oe 

LONDON. 


For Construction of Brick Sewer (900 feet), West Ferry Road, 


Poplar, for the Metropolitan Board of Works. Mr. W. J. 
BAZALGETTE, Engineer, 
W. J. Bottrill, Cannon Street , . £1,669 oo 
T. Adams, Kingsland : : : : o01,448'2 0% 0 
Mowlem & Co., Millbank . ; (4. Sf245 Hovto 
GaGeRUrry; Bromley- by-Bow (accepted ) «'01,299 SO) to 


| Architects who have not 
| already received a copy 
of our Circular are par- 
ticularly requested to 
send for one. 


the contractor. 


WARE 


2-inch, 


THE “NEWMAN” 


_. FLUSH TANK FITTINGS. 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. The internal tube being removable as 
well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


2. The fittings can be attached to any 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to 


3. The outer tube being slipped over the 
inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 
same object is attained as if it were a fixture 
—all noise and vibration being avoided. 


NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING 
COMPANY, 


86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND 
PATENTEES. 

Solid Drawn Lead Traps for the above. 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
HYDRAULIC 


FTS 22a 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJOR'S Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED. 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


—_———= 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, 


QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


OLUME XXXVIII. of “THE ARCHITECT, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


Price 12s, 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.O. 
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LONDON—continued. 

For Engineering Work for the new Battersea Public Baths. 
Mr. ROWLAND PLUMBE, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
BONNER, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr, CHARLES JONES, 


Architects. 
Keith, Arbroath . : A : 
Rosher, Westminster : ; 
Bradford, Holborn . ; ; 
Young & Co., Pimlico . ‘ ‘ 
Hodge & Ga: London 
Rosser & Russell, Charing Cross 
Murdock & Ross, Glasgow F , 
Comyn, Ching & Co., London . 
J. & F. May, Holborn a , i 


For Building Premises, Stratford, E. Mr. LEGG, Architect, 


13 Grafton Street, Mile End Road. 
Doubleday < : : 
maayior™” - . : : : - ‘ 
Hearle & Son : : : 
Hawkings : 
Sabey : : ; 
F. & F. J. Wood : 
Holland . " : ; 
Hood i ; : ‘ ‘ 
Lusk i ‘ : - : ; 
Coulsell Bros. . : : ; ° 
Nicholls , ‘ ; : : 


For Erection of Boat Shed and Offices at Hampton-on- 
Charles 
WALTER J. EBBETTS, F,R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 


Thames, Middlesex, for Mr. 


115 Strand, W.C. , 
J. Woodward, Finsbury . : : 
H. Baylis, Highbury ; ; 
J. Wheatley & Sons, East Molesey - 
H. HARMER, Wimbledon (accepted) 


For Building Post-mortem Room and a Disinfector Chamber, 


for the Chelsea Board of Guardians. 
Cox : : 5 F “ 
W. Johnston : ; : . . 
G. Wade ° ° 2 ° Py ° 
J. Jones d ; - : . 
ENV Vole: . ‘ ; : F 
BRAND (accepted ) : 4 : 2 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Brus or Quantities, SpeciFicaTions, Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 

i COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
seceipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TaBuEs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIYE COPYING PROCESS 


in One Development and Washing. 
Best Medium for pepe ons PLANS 
from TRACINGS 
J. RR. GOoT ‘Zs 


THE ARCHITECT. 
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LONDON —continued. 


For Erection of a Mortuary and Coroner’s Court, for the Vestry 
HORACE T. of St. Marylebone. Messrs. H. SAXON SNELL & SON, 
Joint Architects, London. 

Patman & Fotheringham, Theobald’s Road za 3,520 0 O 
: t £2,000" 0" 0 Kirk & Randall, Woolwich : ZA57- O- O 
: fet,970" 04 O Lascelles & Co., Bunhill Row . - : 119,419'-0. O 
: TAT, OAGE a! o Mowlem & Co., ” Millbank . : ; ie S987. Of O 
A mm 1750001 0 Ward, Clarke & Co., New Cross Road vEp2Os) OF O 
. 7 l,050- 08 0 E. Toms, Wellington Street 7 ‘ P3250 Ox O 
; Set.577) O10 WALL BROS, Kentish Town (accepted ) 3,189 0 O 
. - 1,450 © ©} For Erection and Completion of Barrack Buildings, for the 
Bm 0592925. 04) 0 Salvation Army, in Percy Road, Kilburn. Mr. E. J. 

cemeeee ss 240%} OF. O SHERWOOD, Architect, Io1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C 

Quantities by Architect. 

Wicks, Willesden Park , , ’ ;: Atha ora 
‘ SL1,050-0 0 Fordham, West Hampstead . : i2g00 OC 
; WP icsoo oO Jackson, Highbury Gardens, (too late) : 25 1.351000)1 OL 0 
; BE O82" "oo Dawes, Westminster. : : : : 1,069 (oe) 
; 2673" 0 0 Hunt, Bow Common. 5 : ; ; 7 F,0041 OF O 
‘ . 949 0 0 Chinchen, Kensal Green . : » 1,049 IO oO 
‘ (ey Cama) Tout, Hendon . ‘ (LOLs OF 0 
: Pos OO Turner, Limited, Watford. ; #0004 Gy O 
. : 895 0 Oo Nash, Kensington : : 1,000 O O 
: ‘ 850 0 O Staines & Sons, Great Eastern ‘Street ; WULOOSL Oy 0 
: F 844 0 0 Battley, Old Kent Road . ; ‘ : = yu9704 Oy O 
: Mn 7G51 0. 6 Dabbs, Stamford Hill : ee ier r O01! G.) o 
White, Shepherd’s Bush . c : F 900 0 oO 
Coxhead, Leytonstone . : 4 : 794.0 0 


Constable. Mr. 


and Surveyor, 21 


. Aer? © ©} A, White & Co, Rotherhithe. .  . .£1,063 0 0 

: z Pe Oa J. Smith & Son, Norwood Junction . : 969 0 O 

: ROE 05 O J. & C. Bowyer, Upper Norwood , : oO 
aes Pp 953 

: wae57 7, Howard & Co., Covent Garden ° : 875)..07%/0 

Peppiatt, Hoxton . . ' : eer oat Os. O 


For Alterations and Repairs to No. 23 Lamb Street and 123 
Commercial Street. 


Mr.:J. WILLIAM STEVENS, Architect 
New Bridge Street. 


For Alterations and Repairs to Dudley House, Nightingale 


° - £497 15 oO Lane, Clapham, for Mr. J. O’Connor. Mr. J. WILLIAM 
; 4008 Ol. 0 STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor, 21 New Bridge Street. 

4 40408 Oh. Maxwell Bros., Brixton ‘ ‘ | E704 O86 
: 39464 (Oro Smith & Son, Upper Norwood , ‘ : cae 7 ior .On.O 
, 7 450) 0140 Prestige & Co., Pimlico . , : . 687 0 oO 
; 2243957 Ono A. White & Co., Rotherhithe . 579 0 O 


JENKS &WOODIE 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 


POSS SSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSHSUSOOS 


SIMPLEX TEAP 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
x*x*«« + SKYLIGHTS & 
Y HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
eee Special <ontract Required, 
No Zinc, [RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


ee 
“LLLIPAAPOE 


ti 


Dr prt 


GROVER & Co. (#imite), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
CESSES OCSCOCOCCOCSCOCCCTSe SCSEPBD, 


SeCCCTSCCVCSCSe 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of tent 
certain. Plans, &c., beststyle. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


RB Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ASPHAL TE. 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 


eet 


STIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c, 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C. E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, | 
SOUTHWARK ST., 
LONDON, 


S.E 


IMRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment 
11 BRIDGE STREET . WESTMINSTER, 8.E. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 
Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 
All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 


Illustrations, 62 pages, three atamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues, 
No. 3, 260 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 


HENRY HING 
(Late GREEN & KING). 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER, AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 


Orrice:—No. 90 CANNON STREET, £.0. |4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sa., W. 


of THE ARCHITECT, handsomel 


19 BUCKINGHAM ST.. STRAND LONOON. youn Gaui wilt teteered, 128, 6d,—Office ; 175 Strand, W,' 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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LONDON —(continued). NANTWICH. 


i ses in Castle Street, Finsbury, for Sir | For Supplying, Laying, &c., 870 yards of 5-inch Water Mains, 
sa ae eee Bart. “Messrs. DAVIS & EMANUEL, with Junctions, &c., Hydrants, Air and Sluice Valves, 
Architects, 2 Finsbury Circus. Quantities by Mr. Frederick Nantwich, Mr, B. LATHAM, Engineer, 7 Westminster 
Downing, 7A Whitehall Yard. Chambers, S.W. 
By;Hosegood .. «, «+, Js Miiesore (80 S6000 0010 Sylvester & Co., Newcastle-under-Lyme . 4350 0 0 
John Mowlem& Co. . ©4 «4 4 4 6000 0 o| Dodd & Holt, Crewe .  . 5 5 aa cnn ga 
G. S. S. Williams & Son , ote s ‘ ¢ %,97070 70 Wyatt Bros., Whitchurch, Salop. ; P i i3nRbzell o 
King Bros. & Co. . ; . ' e » 5,996 Cc Oo Hughes & Son, Dudley ‘ 5 é 5 « 265 12 6 
W. Shepherd 5 : ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ VV 5785 00.10 J. MATTHEWs, N antwich (accepted) , . o 22 hai o 
Ashby Bros. . : ‘ : ‘ . 25,740 1 10 J. Swinton, Middlewich . é F : +s 224m 070 
John Grover & Son . : : ° , » 5,664 0 0 NORWOOD. 
Holliday & Greenwood . . . : * 53577 © ©} For Repair of Queen’s Road, South Norwood. 
HARRIS & WARDROP, Limehouse (accepted) . 5,543 0 O A*Buléck . . aoe é - £270 9 oO 
MAINDEE,. oe is Ome 7) | Milone Seana al 58 5 0 
‘ng : . LAKE (accepte ‘ : : ‘ . » 240 0 4 
For Building Board Schools, Maindee, near Newport, Mon. PORKAMODGE 


Mr. BENJAMIN.LAWRENCE, Architect, Newport, Mon. 


T. Evans, Cardiff , , é . ‘ . £5,300 o o| For Additions, &c., to 103 Fratton Street, Portsmouth, for Mr, 
D. Evans, Cardiff : : - c s ARTZ OO T. Scott-Foster. 
H. Parfitt, Pontnewydd . 7 ‘ . » 5,100 0 oO J. Crockerell’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° . -£171 0 0 
H.C. Parfitt, Maindee , : - - » 5,000" 0 'o T. P. Hall. ‘ ' ‘ : ° . + 154 0 0 
W. Bowers, Hereford ; ‘ : P # 4;810.%0 © o J. H. Corke . : é : ‘ e , s 1524070 
W. Richards, Maindee 0 NE 18 48005 OO} o Wy Griffiths, » » 9G) 5 
T. Goldsworthy, Newport ees g 4  Byoole 0 | GoW, Sgarmouth » 4 | | 
W. Blackburn, Newport : ‘ : » 4,628 0 o R, Winter : ‘ : ‘ ° ‘ + IZIZQ7O 
W. Linton, Newport.. 1... «+ Wy !s |.) 4,300! %0 H, CLARKE & SOE ee ae a z « 130 0 @ 
. Miles, Newport . eens ; . d 85 0 Oo C8.). 
i eee NEGO : : ‘ E : { ie o o| For Street Improvement Works, for the Prestwich Local Board. 
W. Cradwell, Newport o + ce ZOO ld ABQdtS Pg Mr. W. PEEL, Surveyor, 
W. Cowling & Son, Bristol-- . .. « .«  4,437/0 0 W. Clarke, Hulme JE! OSU O® Agere owes 
W. Price, Newport). sy / te sia tesa e 444960'@ 0 |) apePutter, Higher Crumpsall ., , 4, .° 41s 14 6 
T. Rees, Merthyr” 55) 05) soln ty Wh eaud BGGee OG N. Mountain, Pendleton . . . 4, , 404 14 4 
T. Proper, Newport. .  . « « « 4,267 0 0| J. Etheridge, Cheetham Hille ., Yyiapl is 375 0 Oo 
C. Edwards, Leominster ,.  , é fed A 200000 Tio J. E. Frayne, Birmingham, ., . 4 , 374 14 11 
G. Martin, Newport. . . «. « « 4175 0 o| J.B. Warmbys, Bury . PM len, log A geligggian 16 
G, Wilkins, Newport. gabapilsieweal) a) 4, Rou ono M+ Naylor, Hulme . , (Wine) angles » 354 8 4 
J. Williams, Maindee =. «w= 4) gs (4,060 0 0 | Worthington & Pownall, Manchester. . . 35011 2 
Morgan & Evans, Pontypol . . . . 3,995 0 o F. M. Nutra, Whitefield (accepted peso Pe 8 at 


: 5 
MOUNTFIELD. Surveyor’s estimate . > - « 3268.6 


For Alterations and Additions at the Banks, Mountfield, Sussex, THE NEW CRYSTALLISED GLASS. (By Royal Letters Patent.) For all 


: Glazing and Decorativé Purposes. ‘Superior to any other Glass for Partitions 
for Mr. C. A. Egerton. Mr, ARTHUR WELLS, Architect, being opaque, most ornamental, and-retarding the minimum ‘of light. Plate or 


Hastin gs. Sheet, White or Coloured Glass, Crystallised to order. Estimates and Samples on 
BLACKMAN & SON, Catsfield (accepted ) : : £1,129 10 o | 8Pplication, Manufacturers, CASPAR & OO.  Works—69 Mount Pleasant, 


2 Z o : London, W.C.—Any kind of ‘Glass glazed with dispatch. Two Medals, Inter. 
Not including bricks and tiles. national Inventions Exhibition, 1885. : 
: PRESS eS “ae $< S—— = —————— ——— 
py GLE DC-SS Gy 
ADAMS’ PATENTS ), & GGE: GUL WON DON TY 


TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS,/#/| rpm 

ena URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: , ¥ = 

EA TAN LATRINES. SEWER VENTILATORS 
= L£7C ETC 


a: Vig, Bg a, 5 SI = = fe 
Yy CZ; x ! i = y S = sia init 
a /N % iG - SHED A Oe ea / re Sh, Z GIP 72 A 
, 4 g wg * 
— Wi AN ew: LNA ELEES 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained ina 
separate form suitable for Framing :— 


Che Baro. 


FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all N. ewsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


_ TEBBUTT’S Patent“ SAFETY”’ BRICK 


| FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c.. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
©. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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ROCHDALE. a TEDDINGTON. 
For Building Weaving Shed at Rochdale, for the Union For Additions and Alterations, 8 Elfin Villas, Teddington. 


: ; 
Manufacturing Company. Messrs. SToTT & Sons, Archi- Mr. W. R. LAWRENCE,’ Architect, 22 Surrey Street, 


) aq: Strand. 
tects, Haworth’s Buildings, Manchester. D. Harding, Teddington : ; , £290 10 0 
Accepted Tenders. Lansdown & Co., Richmond : : : 200. Op O 
T. Wrigley, Chatterton, near Manchester, builder. Wm. Hickinbotham, Teddington ‘ ‘ $4235 OO 
Halstead & Son, Rochdale, cast ironwork. G. H. Sealy, Bayswater , . ’ . 230 0 O 


J. W. M‘Naught, Rochdale, engines. 
TREDEGAR. 
For Construction of Sewer (400 yards in length) for Whitworth 


RUSHDEN CMe ITC 
; a: . 5 : Terrace and District, in the Town of Tredegar, Mon., for 
For Levelling, Draining, Laying-out Site, and Erecting Chapel, the Tredegar Woent Boarder Ws eae. 
Lodges, &c., at Rushden, Northants, for New Cemetery, Town Surveyor 
for the Wellingborough Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. Thos. Lewis Tredegar £175 0 0 
H. A. Cooper, M.S.A., Architect, Kettering. Quantities David Morgan, Tredegar ' eee 3 152 2 0 
supplied by Architect. nates Faen Actas Venning & Smith, Cardiff . : . 149 18 2 
John Allen, Higham Ferrers . £989 3 0 as, Ne Nile diag see dcindedturetaae. ee ae 6 
C. Bayes, Rushden es SCORE GIEEG a avid B. W. Powell, Llandrindod Wells . » 127 0 
G. Dawkins, Wellingborough . 850 0 0 £450 0 0 JOHN PICKTHALL & SONS, Merthyr (accepted) . 121 11 6 
Clayton Bros., Rushden . S47 Ono 270% OL 0 
R. Marriott, Wellingborough . 840 0 oO a1On Ga O 45 bs WAKEFIELD. 
F. Barlow, Rothwell . ’ | 837.00 252 0 O For Building House, Park Lane, Wakefield. 
H. Sparrow, Rushden : «(; SOOMEO MO — Accepted Tenders. 
Geo. Henson, Wellingborough. 800 0 o 300 0. © Bagnall Bros., Wakefield, builder : 4 whlose Oa O 
Thos. Wilmott, Rushden . : — 229 0 0 E. L. Craven, Wakefield, joiner . ; ; 7 Oo Oe G 
FREEMAN & Son, Denford, S. Atkinson, Wakefield, plumber Sens 7,1 1O2 Oe 6 
Northants (accepted) . .. 769, omO 22A 0 410 J. Reynolds, Wakefield, plasterer ; ° ieisOLlOE G 
C. F. Rycroft, Wakefield, slater . ; : am LOR OC 
For Building Butcher’s Shop and Premises for the Rushden Goodall, Lister & Goodall, Wakefield, painter . 7 15:9 


Co-operative Society. Mr. H. A, COOPER, Architect, 
Kettering. WEST HEATH. 


JOHN ALLEN, Higham Ferrers (accepted) . «£245 0 0} For Building Hospital at West Heath, Birmingham. Mr, R. 
GODFREY, Surveyor, King’s Heath. 


. Bowlen, Birmingham . < . . - £4,997: 0, O 

oe yA hdipeteee Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds . ; : nee oO 

For Building Offices and Manager’s House, for the Consett and Webb & Son, Birmingham . . . «+ 4,850 0 Oo 
District Gas Company, Shotley Bridge. Jones & Son, Wolverhampton, pact tee 
Accepted Tenders. Curral & Lewis, Birmingham . . ° » 4,744.8 0 

W. Snowden, Shotley Bridge, mason . < os350) OF O Barker & Son, Handsworth ° . 45730 2 Oa 
W. Surtees, Shotley Bridge, carpenter and joiner 180 0 Oo Walton Bros., Smethwick . . ’ 314,700 0:40 
L. Urwin, Shotley Bridge, plumber . ‘ e268 TONG Willcox, Wolverhampton . ; . ‘ «itt: 45524- 104.0 
W. Snowden, Shotley Bridge, plasterer. es FOO Gowinc & INGRAM, Balsall Heath (accepted). 4,183 0 0 
W. Snowden, Shotley Bridge, slater . : eve GO Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath . : . L 4, B50I7e 50 
J. Thirlwell, Shotley Bridge, painter and glazier 24 19 6 G. H. Marshall, Smethwick . ‘: : 4,097 e110 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, THE JOHN BOARD & CO., 
aera Stel 8e Atte | WOOD CARPET) AGN «soit 


“SPHINX” 


INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. COMPANY. a [SNS \ PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Twelve-inch best B d Seales, divided i n: 
SB 3 an rie ; ene 8d. re . = - \\ Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 
Fs ASD Sad best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. oy BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. is py a ue ess a a 
ew Builder’s Level, ten-inch, : with parallel plates, = | i setsseaesess ‘Architects and Engineers. 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 43. 9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C, s ) | Natural Portland, Bath, 


; ; 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments and Roman Cements. 


and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. GEORGE DAVENPORT, = 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST The Resident Personal Manager. S A OIE || AIAl hel n ee a pu ale 
———————————e Sree ump and Ground). 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for SurvEyine List.” PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
W. WATSON & SONS, WALL AND CEILING LININGS, Bricks, Both Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Fottery. 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government AT MODERATE PRIOES. : 
813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration DUNBALL , NEAR BRIDGWATER. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. invévery class/of Building. Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 


aa eee a a ge The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
THE GR ANITIC Pp AINT they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 
IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


SILICATE aay COMPOSITION. {AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Lae made in Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 
Gina for TRADE MARK all colours AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 
Damp Walls =. and 
and is cual OLALE LES. 


sat lourless. 
SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LAUNDRY PLANS 
Mths Orghalinventeandsoieatanncmes, |f “? MACHINERY. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, |§ ruu Particulars, and Lists of all kinds of LAUNDRY 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860,) FITTINGS, on Latest System. 


Sen GH Tee Patent HARPER TWELVETREES, 


FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS(———<———— 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. | TRACING PAPERS. ——-——-- -—--—--. - 
WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED, | rete Cues: sitsper'ctiens Menssh i Sheets, WOOD - BLOCK FLOORING 


Numerous Testimonials from Architects, &c., for this speciality, (Mr. WHITE’S SYSTEM), 


FLOORING, 
MATCHBOARDS, 


Country Orders promptly executed, 
All Goods supplied direct from DOCKS, 
Telephone No. 1068. 


Reduction in Cost. Also TRACING PAPERS, of every description, in Rolls or For Churches, Schools, 
Full Sat, eerie tctern of ne Sheets, at equally low prices, i Offices, &c. 
particulars by return of post. Manufacturers, WALTER HENRY & CO., Estimates and full particulars 


on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop - BLock FLOORING AND 
STEAM JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Junction, 


J. WRIGHT & COM PANY 18 Sherborne Lane, London, E.C, 
; . : | send for Samples, post free.) 

3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. << | fh 

REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT.|#§ 

ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. Price 2s,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


8 THE ARCHITECT. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WEARDALE. ; 
For Alterations and Additions, to Business Premises at St. 
John’s Chapel, Weardale. Messrs. J. SMITH & SON, 
Architects, Shotley Bridge. 


Accepted Tenders. 


R. Raws, Tow Law, joiner . &. ; A , PRY Ways) 
T. Philipson, excavator and mason, ‘ oi akol eOwO 
S. Kirby, Bishop Auckland, plasterer . F 72 OA EO aEO 
Taylor & Son, Tow Law, plumber . . <a COO a 
Beck & Sons, Newcastle-on-Tyne, slater . 25058 oO 


WHISTON. 

For Additions at Union Workhouse, Whiston, Prescot Union. 
Mr. JAS. GANDY, Architect, St. Helens. Quantities by the 
Architect. 

T. ROBERTS, St, Helens (accepfed ) . 
Fifteen tenders received. 


» £35220. 40 10 


YARMOUTH. 
For New Girls’ School and Alterations to Board Schools, 
Cobholm Island, Great Yarmouth. Messrs. BOTTLE & 


OLLEy, Architects, Great Yarmouth. Quantities by 

Architects. 
Rand & Cooper, Yarmouth , - ‘ ot 5457S nO 
G. Springall, Yarmouth , : : . + 2,151 BOwO 
R. Davy, Yarmouth . : ; Fi ‘ :* 9,096 717 0 
J. P. Knights, Yarmouth . - - : » 2,040 I0 Oo 
J. Batchelor, Yarmouth , : : : « 2,040 401 0 
T. Howes, Yarmouth - : : 5 Bey (Oh. i 
J. S. Cooper, Yarmouth ; - ; . -2,0272°0 0 
G, T. Flaxman, Yarmouth ; ‘ . « 12,009 ° 30 30 
Cork & Beech, Yarmouth . < - : = 1,985.80 BO 
T. G. Leggett, Yarmouth . . : . « #1,957 oo 
James Leggett, Yarmouth ' ; 1 1,923 0 Oo 
J. F. W. Bray, Yarmouth . : ‘ j a BT;009 RO bo 
GRIMBLE & WATTS, Yarmouth (accepted ) » 1,043 10. 0 
Gunston & Durrant, Yarmouth é ; 20d 50G1E5 * 16 


THE PATENT GUM AND RuBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘ Adamanta” Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DuRABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
Street, London, 


TRADE NOTES. 


APPLICATIONS from intending exhibitors for space in the 
British section of the Paris Universal Exhibition ought all to 
be sent in before the end of the present month, addressed to 
the offices of the section, 2 Walbrook, E.C. They have been 
asked for thus early in order that the executive council of the 
section may be able to form an approximate idea of the actual 
amount of space which they should take over from the French 
authorities. Applications received after the 28th inst. will not 
be refused, but they can only be entertained subject to the pos- 
sibility of space being found for them, and the total area 
required for the British section will be calculated on the 
amount applied for before that date. Up to the present, a 
satisfactory number of applications have been received, and 
the executive council anticipate that the whole of the space 
which can be placed at their disposal will be fully occupied. 


ALTERATIONS have been made in Dewsbury Infirmary, 
embracing the ventilation. Boyle’s latest improved patent 
self-acting pump ventilator is employed for the extraction of the 
Vitiated air. 


MEssrs. MAPPIN & WEBB, of 158 to 162 Oxford Street, W., 
announce that they are disposing of the whole of their exten- 
sive stock of ironmongery, including marble and wood chimney- 
pieces, grates, tiles, fenders, coal boxes, gas fittings, &c., at a 
discount of 25 per cent. This presents a capital opportunity 
for builders, as well as amateurs, for acquiring high-class 
goods. 


THE Glasgow Town Council have agreed to cancel the 
contract of Messrs. Carlisle & Co., for the construction of the 
reservoir at Craigmaddie in connection with the scheme for 
extending the water supply of the city. The contractors forfeit 
a sum of 2,000/, for breach of contract, and the Commissioners 
pay 500/. for certain works on the ground. Tenders are now 
sought for the completion of the reservoir at Milngavie, together 
with an embankment and aqueduct. 


INFORMATION has been received at the Foreign Office 
from the Vice-Consul at Batoum that the construction of tram- 
ways to connect the quay of that port with the goods station 
and other places of commercial importance in the vicinity is 
under the consideration of the municipal authorities. Con- 
tractors are invited to apply for details and conditions of tender 
to Mr. Kartsoff, the town architect. 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE. 


Z might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGH, and its SURROUNDINGS-—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings i ibiti i 
i 4 ed, 4 gs in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 


descriptions. Actsasa priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for renderi i i 
Rompertccting ear s ndering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the po es of 

_ lasts one i nt wood itself, ee poe 
revents Dry Rot and decay in house ti ° 

It oe not crack, peel, or rub off. a spars 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can aoply it, 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griftitha’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose, 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities, The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, _| From 8. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road, 


Manchester : All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887 
D S E December 28, 1887. DEAR SirS.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
EAR SIRS,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | M#nchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closea on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
for the Boral Jubil Be yee ; . that both your** Aquol”’ Paint, and also your ‘‘Pyrodene” Fireproof Paint, have given great 
yal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. 
Yours truly, MAKWELL & TUKE. 


satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, B.C. 


ordirary paint, oust applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure, 
We consider them, therefore, well adapted for lta in any climate.— Yours truly, 


To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 8. C. LOWE & SON, 


Se ae a ae ee 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT, 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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NEW CATALOGUES, 


WE have received a price list from Mr. J. Harrison, of 35 
Union Street, Borough, S.E., giving full particulars of a most 
useful speciality of his, the malleable iron shutter shoes. Mr. 
Harrison’s registered self- fastening shutter shoes are specially 
adapted for shop-front and other shutters, and have been 
favourably noticed by the architectural profession. They are 
made for right or left hand, to suit last shutter closing where 
required, with solid beads, and otherwise for bevelled and return 
square angles. The solid bead shoes are much the strongest, 
and are recommended, the extra cost being trifling. They are 
generally used, and have given great satisfaction. They have 
many advantages: no shutter-bars are required, they give to 


shutters the greatest security and durability, the back plate being 
circular admits of the best position for the fixing screws, and 
the solid bead also protects the corner of the shutter from being 
destroyed on the stone paving during removal. They are also 
used to repair old shutters, even when secured with a bar, and 
can be had without the studs at reduced price. The above 
drawing will be sufficient to illustrate the principle. Mr. 
Harrison has a large and varied stock of shutter shoes, to 
which the attention of our readers may be called with 
advantage. 


MESSRS, J. & M. CRAIG. 


Messrs. J. & M. CRAIG, of Kilmarnock, fire-clay manufac- 
turers, &c., will be well represented at the International Exhibi- 
tion in Glasgow. Their stand is built with enamelled bricks in 
white and various colours. This is novel; and the stand has 
already attracted considerable attention as a piece of beautiful 
brickwork. The firm found themselves, however, greatly 
hampered by want of room, having been allotted less than half 
of the space they applied for, or half the space they had at 
the Edinburgh Exhibition; and therefore they will only be 
able to show a very select assortment of their specialities. 
They will exhibit enamelled sinks and washing-tubs, Buchan’s 


TH BATH STO! 


fo, Addresses: 
Chief Offices i“ OOLITE, BATH.” 


and Quarries } 


London Office, ‘‘ QOLITE, LONDON.” 


QUARRIES. 
BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


THE BATH 


FLOORS: GUARANTEED. 
__ Large Stocks Always Kept. | Stocks Always Kept. 


WOOD-BLOCK 


_Head_ Offices 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 


Isaac Sumsion. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a 
position to supply every description of Bath Stone 
from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
Xs sed hed wor 


patent traps, enamelled bricks, white and coloured ; flush-out 
closets, cabinet stands, statuary, &c., &c., and a few specimens 
of general fire-clay goods. The enamelled sinks received the 
silver medal at the London International Health Exhibition, 
1884, and were awarded the first prize medal by the Sanitary 
Institution of Great Britain at Dublin, 1884, and received 
highest awards from the same society at Newcastle, 1882, 
aA 


a 


Enamelled Sink. 


and Glasgow, 1883. The latter was the only award given in their 
class. They were honourably mentioned at the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society’s Exhibition, 1880, and received award of merit 
at the International Medical and Sanitary Exhibition, London, 
1881. The white enamelled bricks received a certificate of merit 
from the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, at their Dublin Exhi- 
bition, 1884; and the award of merit at the International 


Patent Drain Trap. 


Medical and Sanitary Exhibition, 1881. The Buchan’s traps were 
awarded gold medal at the International Health Exhibition, 
London, 1884; and obtained the first -prize medal at the 
Philosophical Society’s Exhibition, Glasgow, October 1880; 
also prize medal (in 1883) and four certificates of merit (in 
1880, 1882, 1883, and 1884), from the Sanitary Institute ; also 
two first class awards at the International Medical and Sanitary 


WE FIRMS, Lip. 


LONDON DEPOTS. 


Paddington. 


LL. & 8. W. R. Station, 
Wine Elms, 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 
Limited. 
S. R. Noble. 


UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 


PROMPT DISPATCH. 


Contracts of any Magnitude 
| __—s_—xecuted at Short Notice. — at Short Notice. 


FLOORING C0, 


A. Hi. GHAR Y, Manager (late of GEARY & WALKER), 


PARQUETRY, 


‘ DOWELLED,” ‘“TONGUED AND ‘GROOVED,” SECRET 


JOINT,” AND OTHER FLOORINGS. 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Mathematisaily Accurate, by Speévial Machinery. 


aJ 


Geary’s Patent ‘‘Invincible 
Speciality: OAK and DAREZ OAK. 


Every Block donble-keyed to the Substructure by 


System. 3 Bat oy 


BLOCKS IMM /VABLE. 


Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 


Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


Only 
Address : 


22 & 24 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


WORKS: 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 


SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
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Exhibition, London, 1881 ; and were included in the special 
certificate of merit (highest award) at Eastbourne, 1884. The 
Buchan’s patent improved drain-pipes and patent access pipes 
received award of merit at the International Medical and 
Sanitary Exhibition (as above) ; two certificates of merit from 
the Sanitary Institute ; were included in the prize medal award 
at the Health Exhibition, and also in the Eastbourne award. 
The Buchan’s patent grease trap received certificate of merit 
from the Sanitary Institute, was included in the prize medal 
award, Glasgow, 1883, and in the Health Exhibition and East- 
bourne awards (as above). Nine silver and two bronze medals 
awarded for collections of fireclay goods at Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Perth, Ayr, Dumfries, and Kelso. Such a list of awards is 
most creditable for any firm to be able to show. 


SHAM SAFES. 


IT might be supposed that, however general would be the pro- 
duction of sham goods, the common sense of the public, and 
the desire to be secure, would be sufficient to prevent any 
attempts at manufacturing sham safes. The title is enough to 
suggest the absurdity of any article to which it could be appli- 
cable. Everybody who passes along Cheapside of late days 
has had an opportunity of seeing a veritable example of that 
kind of safe, and it is not surprising that crowds of city men 
gathered in contemplation of the curiosity. Unfortunately it is 
not unique. With all their shrewdness the public are often 
deceived by fraudulent imitations of the sama class. In external 
appearance it corresponds with a genuine safe, but a safe made 
of tin or cardboard would be equally efficacious in protecting any 
valuables from a robber. This remarkable safe measures 
about 2 feet in width, 2 feet in depth, and is 3 feet high. 
A brass plate bears the inscription “ Hobbs’s Lock” in neatly- 
engraved characters, and was intended to delude the unwary 
purchaser, for, although the lock may have been produced by 
the firm, it was simply one of the two-shilling locks which are 
not meant for safes. The inference to be drawn from the plate 
was that not only the lock, but the trumpery safe also came 
from Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co. It was also found that the 
“fireproof door” was of the thinnest plate — hardly one- 
twentieth of an inch thick. The fireproof lining was of corre- 
sponding efficacy, for it consisted of a few bits of old metal 

mixed with rubbish. The thing would be enough to excite | 
laughter if we could believe that it was the first and last | 


| in diameter, six pairs of folding doors 


attempt of some impertinent fellow who wished to test how far 
the public could be deceived. But similar safes are not 
uncommon, We have no wish to draw a moral from their 
existence. The public have only themselves to thank if 
they suffer from safes which bring no security. A safe 
should be a protector, it is a sort of treasure-house, and, sooner 
or later, may have to sustain an assault. When purchasing 
one it would be expected that a man sought out a manufacturer 
with a reputation for honest work. But unfortunately people 
will hazard much to save a little, and, in consequence, shams 
are forthcoming in the form of safes, and painted in the same 
style, which really are no more than temptations to robbers. 
We must expect to see such deceptions so long as the public 
will be regardless of their own interests. Trustworthy safes are 
not to be picked up in every street, and when so much depends 
upon the power to resist all that fire and thieves can do, the 
wisest plan is always to buy of makers with a reputation which 
is unassailable. Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co. have done wisely 
in exhibiting so flagrant a piece of deception. 


SALE OF THE LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 


THE sale by public auction of the Liverpool Exhibition 
buildings commenced on Tuesday by Messrs. Wheatley, Kirk, 
Price & Goulty, of London and Manchester. Mr. H. Shirley 
Price, of that firm, conducted the sale. One condition was 
that goods and erections were to be taken down, counted, 
weighed, and removed on or before noon on Friday, May 25 ; 
but in modification of this Mr. Price was careful to state that in 
the case of lots in the centre of the building, which could not be 
got at until the last thing, an agreement as to time would be made 
with purchasers. The usual deposit of 25 per cent. of the 
purchase money was demanded. Shortly after eleven o’clock 
proceedings commenced, and some eighty lots of office furni- 
ture and sundries, being eagerly bid for by a number of dealers 
in office fixtures and others, were quickly got through, and 
realised capital prices. The ornamental front of the building, 
including the large semicircular window 43 feet 6 inches 
with automatic 
self-closing hinges, and a flight of granolithic stone steps, 
was then sold for 23/.; the wrought-iron building form- 
ing the main entrance hall, 983 feet long by 49% feet 


' span for 105/.; the great staircase to the main avenue, esti- 


mated to contain 2,151 cubic feet of timber, realised 20/.; the 
arch to the main avenue 3/. Ios. ; and the two-storey ranges of 


(LIMITED). 


76 CHEREAPSIDE, 


LONDON. 


MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 13; 1876. 


STEEL STRONG 


ROOMS, DOORS, 


LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection, 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. 


WituiAM WuitELEY, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 


—————— 


ART & CO. 


GENTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 
the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 
The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 


proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
intense destructive force. 


You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 


walls in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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offices on either side of the main entrance 30/. apiece (exclusive 
of brickwork). For the wrought-iron building forming the first 
main avenue or navigation section of the International Exhi- 
bition, there was some brisk bidding, and the offers, starting at 
too/,, soon increased to 4o0/., at which figure it was knocked 
down toa firm belonging to Leeds. This was about its value 
as estimated by the auctioneers. The flooring of the same 
portion of the exhibition brought 8o/., a capital price ; and the 
south balcony, 313 feet long by 16 feet wide, was sold for 
exactly the same sum. Two other portions of the building, 
forming part of the English section, were vended for 155/. and 
180/, respectively, and the roof of another and adjoining piece 
on the south side, supported on twelve wrought-iron principals, 
and estimated to contain 1,364 cwts. of iron, zinc, and lead, 
realised 2457. A second wrought-iron roof, considerably smaller, 
was sold for 38/, The total proceeds of the first day’s sale 
amounted to about 1,800/. 

On Wednesday the total amount realised was in round 
figures 2,300/. Among the more important lots were the build- 
ings forming the north and south transepts and the great dome. 
The north transept, 198 feet by 181 feet, and consisting of 
thirty-six wrought-iron principals, and thirty-six double wrought 
iron columns, was sold for 610/. ; whilst the south transept of 
the same dimensions brought 650/, The dome went for 150/., 
and a large wrought-iron roof adjoining for 300/. 


A NEW EXPLOSIVE. 


SomME remarkable experiments were made at Treherbert, 
Rhondda Valley, on Tuesday, in the presence of several 
engineers and chemists, upon the new explosive known as 
carbo-dynamite, invented by Messrs. Borland & Reid. It 
was found that the material possessed the following advantages, 
viz., non-existence of noxious fumes after explosion ; a power 
as a blasting agent which is greater than ordinary dynamite ; 
that after being immersed in water for a considerable time it 
does not exude. Several comparisons were made with ordinary 
dynamite, and it was found that Messrs. Borland & Reid’s 
invention was more efficacious, and was free from the noxious 
fumes which commonly attend explosives. The carbo-dynamite 
will be found to have many advantages for contractors where 
blasting rock has to be undertaken. It is most powerful, and 
the effects can be produced with a small amount of material. 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


THE latest type of passenger lift manufactured and just 
brought out by Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens, of Queen’s 
Road, Battersea, is Stevens & Major’s patent “Reliance” 
hydraulic lift. Already fifty “ Reliance ” lifts have been fixed or 
ordered, and large numbers of orders are under negotiation. 
One of the points to be secured in this lift was to obtain a lift 
that could be run to any height without the heavy outlay 
usually attending the introduction of a ram lift. In the matter 
of adaptability, the most important point is that the “ Reliance ” 
lift works equally well at any pressure of water, from say 
28 Ibs. to 800 lbs. per square inch. The second point, of 
scarcely less importance, is the small space required for the 
machinery, a provision only one-third the height of the travel of 
the cage being usually all that is necessary; and in cases of 
extreme difficulty, the hydraulic apparatus may be placed 
horizontally in a trench beneath the floor. 

The usual arrangement of the “Reliance” lift is as 
follows :—The hydraulic actuating cylinder is fixed vertically 
in any convenient place, not too far from the lift, in an in- 
verted position, and from it a polished ram is forced outwards 
in a downward direction. The ram carries at its lower end 
two or three wheels placed side by side, and a corresponding 
set is mounted on the upper end of the cylinder. The car or 
cage is suspended by three, four, or five extremely flexible steel 
wire ropes specially manufactured for the purpose—-and each 
strong enough to do the whole work alone. A to-cwt. lift 
would be fitted with ropes, each having a breaking strength of 
not less than 7 tons. Each rope is separately anchored to the 
cylinder, and thence carried consecutively round the entire 
series of wheels on ram and cylinder ends, and finally is led up 
to and over a large wheel in the roof, and thence down to the 
cage. By this arrangement there are several lengths of rope 
lying parallel with the ram, and any outward movement of the 
ram must lengthen all these ropes, hauling in a length propor- 
tionate to the number of coils. If, for instance, there are three 
coils, ze. six lengths parallel with ram, 1 foot of ram move- 
ment hauls in 6 feet of rope, and lifts the cage 6 feet. The ram 
and cylinder are consequently quite short, and occupy but little 
space. The use of the ram gives two important advantages ; 
it serves to balance the cage, and outside packing may be used, 
an arrangement readily accessible by means of a gland for 
renewal of packing, and one which renders leakage at once 


visible. 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREBT, W., 


WEST RIDING CHANDELIER 


and 


LAMP WORKS, BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 


S. DIXON & SON |S 


Have opened the above Establishment for the purpose of 
bringing before Architects and the Public generally 


> 
X 
z 
\ 


Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 
The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr. 
IcHENHAUSER'S work:—“It is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculpture.” 


specialities in the following departments :— 
SOLE AGENT FOR YORKSHIRE OF 


[HE WENHAM PATENT LAMP ‘ 
The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :—“ Forms one of 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen.”’ 


Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, e 
Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, Sc. 


CALL OR WRITE. 
J, ICHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST,, LONDON,W, 


ORRISON’S INGRAM & CO.'S 


BATHS and SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
-W. LEEDS PATENT FLOOR 
WARMING STOVES. 
ALSO WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR 


J OHN HUNT &-CO.”S CHANDE- 


LIERS. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers, 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 


THE 
LONDON DR AWING OFFICE BaAtHS and Other SANITARY |all requirements. 
APPLIANCES. Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
= 3 addressed to . 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 

No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 FinsBuRyY SQUARE, E.O. 
Oheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 
required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 


_ Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO.’S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 


YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note-——No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


Ai J. ROYLE’S AIR WARMER, &c. 


GAs Hi LL OUN GSS 


Of Every Description, 
SPECIALITIES IN 


GAs AND COOKING STOVES. 


By BDSTBADE in BRASS and IRON, 


a 
ile 


bes BURMANTOFTS POTTERY WARE, 


Ae HOLMESWOOD’S CAR COMPANY, 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 
: : ILSON’S, FLETCHER’S, and Other 
ARCHITECTURE, LONDON. Makers of GAS and COOKING STOVES. i) 
Roofs complete from 73d. per foot super. MESSENGERS’ and DEFRIES’ 


PT INKS, 
OIL LAMPS, 
PROPRIETORS, 


S. DIXON & SON, 
LEEDS OLD BRASS WORKS, 


SWINEGATE. 
ESPABLISHED 1825. » 


CREWE’S DRY GLAZING 


Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest yet introduced, 
For all kinds of Horticultural Structures, Warehouse 
Roofs, Sheds, Markets, Exhibition Buildings, &c., &c. 


H. T. CREWE, Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, | —- 
Aas London, 8.E. ma ie 


LTERS, 


SLACK 3, BROWNLOW’ 


CANNING WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. ; 


‘| 
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When the pressure of water available is less than 300 lbs. 
to 400 lbs. per square inch, the variation of pressure due to the 
varying height of the top of the rams, and the loss of head 
owing to its slight elevation, even at the lowest position, might 
if neglected lead to considerable loss of power. The first 
source of loss is compensated by one of the arrangements used 
by the patentees in some of their ram lifts, the principle being 
the gradual transfer of certain weight from a position of op- 
position, through a neutral position, to a position of assistance 
to the motion of the cage. The second is dealt with by a 
special form of float air-trap, which automatically expels all air 
from the hydraulic system, and by thus insuring the proper 
syphoning action of the supply pipe, enables the controlling 
valve to be placed at the lowest possible point, and the entire 
head of water may then be economically utilised. For higher 
pressures the percentage of loss is so small as to be un- 
important. 

The most vital part of a suspended lift is the provision 
against accident by breakage of the ropes, and accordingly the 
safety gear of the ‘“ Reliance” lift is of the most complete 
character. Two distinct safety gears are employed, the second 
being designed to act should the first fail; and in some cases a 
third arrangement is provided. The first gear is that most 
relied upon, and in it the springs usually employed are dis- 
pensed with, and the weight of the cage and its load is used as 
the motive power. Two of the lifting ropes are led down to 
one side of the bottom of the cage, and there secured to the 
opposite ends of a rocking lever pivotted at its centre and 
keyed to a short spindle, which also carries a second double- 
armed lever under the cage floor. From the ends of the 
second lever two chains are led to the same side of a sheave 
secured to a shaft which extends from side to side beneath the 
cage floor, so that should either chain be pulled the shaft must 
partially revolve in one desired direction, and in that only ; but 
we have not space to describe the safety gearing further now, 
which is of a very elaborate character. 

But one important feature in the “Reliance” lift may be 
mentioned, viz., the complete control possessed by the starting 
valve, even in cases of extreme overloading. When accidents 
arise from this cause, it is unfair to blame the attendant, for he 
cannot always prevent it. A lift made to carry six passengers 
in comfort must obviously have room for twelve to crowd into, 
and crowd in they will in spite of all protest. To meet such a 


case the valve should have entire control, and positively prevent 


any movement of the cage. It is far better to prevent the 


descent from commencing than to allow the motion to occur, 
endeavouring only to prevent it becoming too rapid. This 
entire control is possessed by the “ Reliance” valve, and a lift 
of this type may ke loaded with double the weight it will lift, 
or even more, without running down. The valves for both high 
and low pressures also possess novel features designed to pro- 
duce easy, gradual starts and stoppages of the cage. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


At the Guildhall on Saturday afternoon there was a further 
issue of certificates to plumbers registered by the Plumbers’ 
Company. The master, Mr. F. Machin, presided, supported 
by Ald. Knill, Messrs. Titmas, Clegg, Gilbert, and other 
members of the Registration Committee. Plumbers from Bath, 
Eastbourne, Leicester, Romsey and Weybridge attended, as 
well as from several districts of London. 

At a meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society on 
Monday evening in the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, Mr. 
E. Kirby, president, in the chair, Dr. Vacher, medical officer 
of health for Birkenhead, read a paper on ‘“ Defects i 
Plumbing and Drainage Work.” Dr. Vacher gave numerous 
instances of defects, some of which had come under his own 
notice, and said the health of the people was daily in jeopardy 
owing to the carelessness and ignorance of those men to whom 
was entrusted the plumbing and drainage work of our houses, 
He cordially supported the movement for the national registra- 
tion of plumbers, by which all who followed the ancient and 
honourable craft should have adequate knowledge and skill. 
Mr. T. Harnett Harrison explained the objects of the move- 
ment instituted by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
London, for the examination and registration of plumbers. 
The system had been in operation in London for two years, and 
was being rapidly extended throughout the country by estab- 
lishing district councils consisting of representatives of the 
public and of the trade, who nominated examiners. He moved 
a resolution sympathising with the movement, and urging that 
a branch of the organisation should be put into force in 
Liverpool and district. Mr. Aldridge, in seconding, remarked 
that with the large amount of speculative building in Liverpool 
the registration of plumbers was a necessity. Dr. Taylor, 
medical officer of health for Liverpool, said that instances were 
continually being brought to his knowledge where defective 
plumbing and drainage work were the causes of a very large 
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amount of sickness. He did not altogether blame the plumbers, 
for if owners of houses would have the work done so quickly 
and cheaply it must be scamped. He supported the system of 
registration, which the Health Committee of the Corporation, 
he might say, looked upon with great favour. In the course of 
the discussion which followed Mr. George Peet observed{that 
plumbing work in Liverpool had of late years greatly im- 
proved. ‘The resolution was carried, and it was agreed to give 
every assistance to, and to take part in, the formation of a dis- 
trict council. 


WORKING-MEN’S DWELLINGS IN DUBLIN, 


ON Saturday a meeting was held in Dublin to consider a 
scheme, by Sir Charles Cameron, the medical officer of health, 
for the improvement of the dwellings of the working-classes by 
forming a society of members who would undertake to build or 
provide dwellings of that kind. 

The Lord Mayor presided. He said that a few facts would 
perhaps afford them an accurate idea of the importance of the 
subject which would be submitted. The first was the death- 
rate of Dublin, which reached 31 per thousand last month. 
But in order to take a fair and exhaustive view of the question, 
he should show what had been done since 1879, when the 
death-rate for the city amounted to 37 per 1,000. The capital 
of Ireland was considerably worse off than the capitals of 
England and Scotland. He would not say that the unsanitary 
condition of the houses of working-men was the sole cause— 
poverty combined with the unsanitary condition of their homes 
produced this high death-rate. It was evident that some effort 
should be made to remedy this state of things. Sir Charles 
Cameron, speaking before the Academy of Medicine, stated 
that in 1882 there were within the municipal borough 24,211 
houses, containing 54,725 families. Of the 24,211 houses, 7,234 
contained 32,202 families in 48,116 rooms, or a room and a half 
per family. In many of those houses there were from ten to 
twelve families, and some of those families dwelt in a single 
apartment. A large portion of the rooms were occupied by 
single families. High rents were exacted for those wretched 
tenements. In one case the valuation of a house was 8/,, 
but the rent which was exacted from its tenants amounted 
to 52/. per year. It was encouraging to find that the 
number of tenement houses in Dublin was decreasing. In 
1871 the number of families in Dublin was 58,327, of whom 
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44,933 lived in tenements—in fact, 77 per cent. of the whole 
population of the city lived that year in tenements. In 1881 
the number of families was 54,725, of whom 39,997, or 73 per 
cent., lived in tenements. Within ten years—from ’71 to ’81— 
the number of tenement houses in Dublin decreased from 
10,954 to 9,854, while the number of single houses in that 
period increased from 12,935 to 14,348: The Lord Mayor 
quoted other figures for the purpose of showing the necessity 
for effort in the direction proposed by Sir Charles Cameron. 
Evidence was given before the Royal Sanitary Commission 
which sat in 1879, showing that there were then in the city 
3,360 houses unfit for habitation, and from August 1879 to 
December 1886, 2,068 houses were detenanted and closed. 
Within the last twelve years, 3,200 tenements and cottages were 
provided as follows :—Artisans’ Dwellings Company, 1,042 ; 
Great Southern and Western Railway Company, 141 ; Midland 
Great Western Railway Company, 105; Industrial Tenement 
Company, 44; Messrs. Guinness, Sons & Co., 516; Messrs. 
Lombard & M‘Mahon, 1,008; Mr. Thomas Vance, 196. The 
Corporation erected in Barrack Street 140. The areas cleared 
by the Corporation in the Coombe, 4 acres and 36 perches, cost 
in the gross 24,3672. ; the net cost was 19,3677. The Plunket 
Street areas, 3 acres 2 roods 22 perches, cost in the gross 
32,3322, or net 27,5827. This represented a cost of over 
6,0007, per acre. The Lord Mayor then said that it could 
not be expected that the Municipal Council would con- 
tinue to deal with this question at such a cost. He recom- 
mended to men of influence and fortune the example set 
by the Artisans’ Dwellings Company and the other companies, 
as the work which they had accomplished had not been un- 
remunerative. Mr. Worthington, the contractor, had recently 
built 300 houses for workmen at Inchicore, and he expected a 
liberal return on his outlay. The Government would, he 
believed, give loans for the erection of dwellings with a view to 
improving the city on the same terms as those on which they 
would make loans for sanitary purposes, and the erection of 
dwellings for the working people of Dublin was a sanitary 
purpose of the utmost importance. 

Sir Charles Cameron said that much had been done by the 
sanitary authorities to improve the dwellings of the people, but 
much had yet to be accomplished. The dwellings of the poor 
in Dublin were more highly rented in proportion to the accom- 
modation which they afforded than was the case in most towns 
in the United Kingdom. In four selected streets in Dublin, 
having 175 houses, with 1,482 rooms, there were 1,074 families 
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occupying less than a room and a half per family. The 
valuation of those housés was 2,677/. Ios., and the rent 
was 8,311/, 13s. A large proportion. of the Dublin tene- 
ment houses were owned by persons in the higher ranks of 
life, who rented them to house jobbers, and these persons 
sub-let them to weekly tenants, and made incomes out of their 
lettings. in 
built to be occupied by single families, but many of them were 
now occupied by a dozen families. It was obvious that such 
houses required substantial alterations to adapt them to their 
new uses, but this had been done only in a limited number of 
cases. He referred to the work done by the Artisans’ Dwellings 
and other companies, and said that there were still at least 
50,000 persons whose dwellings were defective. A great 
sanitary work would be accomplished if the employers of 
labour undertook to provide dwellings for their own work- 
people. It was not to be expected that many persons could 
imitate Sir Edward Guinness, who had expended 9g0,000/. for 
those purposes, but hundreds of persons could do a little in this 
direction, if it only consisted in the erection of new buildings of 
a single house. He proposed to form a society, each member 
of which would undertake to build one or more houses for his 
workpeople or to convert existing houses into proper and 
healthful dwellings. If benevolent persons who employed no 
workmen would help in this good work on purely philanthropic 
lines, so much the better. He advocated the principle of 
differential rating for taxation purposes in favour of artisans’ 
and labourers’ dwellings. : 

A resolution was adopted that an association be formed of 
persons who would undertake to provide as far as they could 
proper dwellings for those in their employment. 


FALL OF A ROOF IN KANSAS. 


ON March 1, at the hour of noon, says the Zzland Architect of 
Chicago, two of four trusses supporting the roof over the dining- 
room of the Midland Hotel in course of construction at Kansas 
City fell. The building was eight storeys in height, and built of 
brick, iron construction and fireproofed. As one workman was 
killed, a coroner’s jury, assisted by a committee of experts, 
investigated the causes which led to the disaster. The inves- 
tigation showed that Burnham & Root, of Chicago, were the 
architects of the building. A local superintendent was in charge 
of the work of the ‘firm in Kansas city, and an inspector was 


Originally the greater number of those houses were | 


employed upon the hotel under his direction. By the copies of 
the original and revised plans, placed before the investigators, 
it was shown that the architects’ plans were correct and ample 
from a construction standpoint. From the investigation, which 
occupied several days, and in which a large number of wit- 
nesses and experts were examined, the following facts are sifted 
as those having the most direct bearing upon the causes for the 
disaster. 

first. That when it was determined about May 5 last to use 
trusses to support the roof and ceiling of the dining-room, 
which was located on the eighth floor, that revised plans from 
first storey up were drawn and sent to the contractor, who re- 
ceived and used them throughout. 

Second. That the general superintendent gave instructions 
that, whereas the original. specification had been in dispute as 
to the use of a certain percentage of soft or “salmon” brick, 
under the new conditions only hard brick was to be used for 
the piers, and that cement was to be used throughout, a written 
memorandum to this effect being signed by contractor. These 
instructions the mason acknowledged before the coroner’s jury 
to have received, and agreed with the general superintendent to 
be careful to keep soft brick out of the piers, placing them only 
under windows. 

Third. That the size of plates under trusses was designed 
by the architects, 1 foot 9 inches by 2 feet 3 inches. 

The causes of the accident are then to be found in the pier, 
which was first to give way, as sworn to by many competent, 
witnesses. 

first. The flue, which had in the revised plan been taken, 
from the centre and placed on the side of the north pier, was 
built in the centre. 

Second. A considerable percentage of soft brick had been 
employed against the architects’ instructions. 

Third. The plates furnished and set at this point were only 
I foot 9 inches by 1 foot g inches, instead of 1 foot 9 inches by 
2 feet 3 inches. 

From which it is most evident that the combination at one 
point of these three variations from the architects’ plans caused; 
the accident. For not only was the solid bearing of brick; 
destroyed beneath this plate, but the plate itself was made. 
smaller, and thus the bearing of the truss came on one side of 
the plate itself, making three causes of weakness all in one 
spot. The six gentlemen engaged to investigate and determine 
the cause of the disaster made the following comments upon 
the causes and responsibility :— 
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“That we believe from the evidence that the falling of said 
portion of the structure was due to a failure of the brickwork 
supporting the two easterly trusses over the dining-room. 

* That we believe from the evidence that the falling of said 
part of the building was not due to or caused by the defects in 
the revised plans and drawings therefor ; but the architects, 
Messrs. Burnham & Root, were neglectful in that they did not 
also revise the specifications in such manner as to insure an 
improvement in the quality of the brick construction in the 
sixth and seventh storeys supporting the two easterly trusses. 

“ That we believe from the evidence as to Walter C. Root, 
the general superintendent of construction, that by reason of 
the large amount of work under his charge, which, besides the 
hotel, included the Exchange building and the American bank 
building, and that he had given special orders for the proper 
execution of the work in question, and which orders were disre- 
garded ; therefore, it is of our opinion that he should not be held 
responsible for the failure of said part of the building; but that 
we censure him for not having made a personal examination 
of the setting of the plates and trusses thereon. 

“That we believe from the evidence as to A. B. McKay, 
the local superintendent of construction in immediate charge 
of the building for Burnham & Root, architects, in that he was 
grossly negligent in the performance of his duties for the part 
of the work in question and in carrying out the special orders 
given him by Walter C. Root, the general superintendent. 

“That we believe from the evidence as to Taylor, Seddon 
& Edwards, the contractors for the brickwork for said building 
were grossly negligent in that they did not thoroughly inform 
themselves as to the particular requirements of the revised 
plans and as set forth in part of Section 3 of the specifications, 
which provides ‘that he will use all diligence to inform himself 
as to its construction and finish, and in no case to proceed with 
the different parts of the work without obtaining first from the 
architects at their office, such directions or drawings as may be 
necessary for the proper execution of the work,’ and to which 
negligence we attribute the diminished thickness of the south 
wall of dining-room above the bottom chord of the trusses, to 
which diminished thickness we attribute the setting of the 
smaller plates under the south ends of the upper chords of the 
two easterly trusses. 

“And further, that with their knowledge of the proposed 
increased weighting on those parts of the walls, they should 
have seen to it that extra care was taken in accordance with the 
last clause of Section 4 of the specifications, which provides that 


‘No excuse of ordinary care or quality of work will be allowed 
where the nature of the work requires extra care.’ 

“ That we believe from the evidence as to Charles Burch, 
the foreman in charge of the brickwork for Taylor, Seddon & 
Edwards, that he was negligent and careless in that he did not 


| obey the orders of Taylor to use hard bricks only in the walls 


supporting the trusses, and that he did not inform himself as to 
the particular requirements of the revised plans. 

“That we believe from the evidence as to Hough, Ketchum 
& Co., contractors for the ironwork for said building, in that 
they were careless by reason of having provided cast-iron 
plates of diminished sizes from those indicated in the detail 
drawing therefor, on which the top chords of the two easterly 
trusses were set. 

“ That we believe from the evidence that Frank Smallwood, 
the foreman ironsetter, for said Hough, Ketchum & Co., was 
careless, in that he gave to the foreman bricklayer the smaller 
plates to set under the south ends of the upper chords of the 
two easterly trusses, after having been told that the larger 
plates were too wide for the wall as built, and without consult- 
ing the detail drawings for the same or informing the superin- 
tendent, which, had they been done, would reasonably have led 
to an investigation revealing the fact that the south wall was 
4} inches thinner than called for in the revised plans.” 

This was a fair statement, says the Zzland Architect, except 
that the architects should not have been called even “ neglect- 
ful” as to specifications, as the evidence shows they were, on 
the contrary, most careful regarding theni, to the extent of 
having very explicit agreements as to the brick and cement in 
piers, all of which was clearly shown in the masons’ and super- 
intendent’s evidence, though in the great mass of testimony the 
coroner’s jury seemed to fail to clearly grasp and credit them. 

The case was taken up by the grand jury, and they returned 
a verdict indicting the superintendent, the inspector, the masons’ 
foreman, and the iron foreman for manslaughter in the fourth 
degree. 

It is noted from the reports of this grand jury investigation 
in the Kansas City papers that the jury first brought in a written 
verdict of acquittal for all, but were instructed by the judge to 
re-examine and report again on general principles. The jury 
retired to their room, and, without re-examination of the build- 
ing or of witnesses, returned indictments against those men- 
tioned above, failing to indict either the mason or iron con- 
tractor, whose measure of responsibility was certainly as great 
as that of the general superintendent for the architects. 
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which have appeared in ‘THE ARCHITECT” can now 
be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


Che Warivrdom of St. Stephen. 


BY E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 
Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at the International Health Exhibition. 


Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM. 


BY HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 


Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special Plate Paper, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Ninepence. 


Che Hlitch of Bacon. 
BY THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


REVENGH OF ATHALTE. 


BY XAVIER SIGALON. 


Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 1s. 3d. each. 


Che Banque. 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph by H. STACY MARKS, R.A, 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence 


CHRIST BEARING HIS CROSS. 


BY HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 


Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special Plate Paper, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Ninepence. 


Che Dard. 
FACSIMILE OF CARTOON BY PROFESSOR MAILLART. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


BY M. HENRI-LEOPOLD LEVY. 
WALL PAINTING IN THE PANTEEON, PARIS. 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


Departure of Crusaders for the Soly Land. 


BY G. GUFFENS. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches, Price One Shilling. Free by post, car2fully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
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BY ALBERT HYNAIS. A BEAUTIFUL TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPH. 


Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
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THE WEEK. 


ARCHITECTURE is well represented in the exhibitions of 
the two water-colour societies this year. The Alarket Place 
at Verona, by Mr. Bizket Foster, which probably is the 
most attractive drawing in the Pall Mall Gallery, may be 
included in the class from the honest way in which the 
buildings are introduced. Mr. Ca.tow has several street 
views, one from the main street, Innspruck, gives the effect 
of the picturesque town with its background of mountains. 
Mr. Hopson shows the Market Place of Dieppe, with the 
church of St. Jacques and the wonderful figure of 
the sea captain in the midst. It is the best view of 
a fine subject we have seen. Mr. Goopatt has again given 
scenes from Cairo. The grand gate, Bab Zoodleh, is 
rendered skilfully. Mr. HERBERT MarsHALL’s drawings 
are, of course, mainly from London. The most impor- 
tant is the view of the Thames Embankment looking 
towards Blackfriars Bridge. We suppose no objection can 
be raised against the compression of space by which the 
buildings appear closer than they are. The view of 
St. Martin’s Church shows the projecting portico, and there 
could not be better evidence of the inconvenience offered by 
the excessive depth of that part of the church. The artist is 
no less successful in his view of Dordrecht. The dainty 
view of Venice, by Miss Clara Monratpa, will be praised 
for its tonality, but recognition should also be given for the 
truthfulness of the proportion of the group of buildings. 


Tue Institute galleries in Piccadilly are crowded from 
floor to ceiling, and, as there are over nine hundred draw- 
ings, it was inevitable that many should relate to architec- 
ture. Mr. FuLLEvLovE has a masterly view of Magdalen 
Bridge and Tower, Oxford, in which the vertical lines are 
emphasised in a very decided way. Mr. T. R. Macquorp 
is as painstaking as ever in his numerous Continental 
scenes. Mr. Ear e shows the Castle of St. Angelo, but he 
is no more successful with the dome of St. Peter’s than the 
majority. A lesson ought to be given in the Institute upon 
the various ways artists have misrepresented domes, and 
especially St. Peter’. Mr. PHENE Spiers has rarely 
exhibited better sketches than the two from Melrose, which 
are accurate without any loss of the picturesque. Mr. R. 
BaRRatTT has an excellent view of St. Miniato, Florence. 


Some of our readers may owe their first introduction to 
the mysteries of Gothic to the small handbook which Mr. 
M. H. Bioxam wrote, and will therefore regret his death, 
which occurred on Tuesday evening. He was one of the 
last of the old school of genealogists, and a better type did 
not exist in all England. Mr. Broxam was the son of a 
master in Rugby School, and as he was born in Rugby (in 
1809), so he lived and died there. The Metropolis never 
appeared to him to be a fitting place for a residence. He 
had the good sense to recognise the limits of human power, 
and felt that an archeologist should, as it were, form part of 
any district which he undertakes to study. For everything 
that related to Warwickshire, he had a sort of affection, but it 
did not prevent him from demonstrating that the legend 
of Lady Gopiva was no more than amyth. In addition to 
the book on Gothic, which was recently expanded. into 
three volumes, Mr. BLoxam was the author of many papers 
which were read before local societies. The Archeologia 
often received elaborate papers from his pen. Although 
his knowledge of architecture was exact, Mr. BLoxam was 
an attorney, a profession which rarely produces enthusiasts 
about subjects of the kind. His collection of local 
antiquities, drawings, &c., was valuable, and we hope all 
may be preserved in some part of the county. 


Ir may not be known to everybody that hydraulic 
power, emanating from a central station according to the 
Armstrong principle is at work in some London buildings. 
A paper on the subject was read at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on Tuesday, by Mr. Ettincton, from which it 
appears that the first and largest of the pumping stations is 
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to be found at Falcon Wharf, near Blackfriars Bridge. 
The power is supplied through mains under a pressure of 
z00 lbs. per square inch. ‘The water is kept at a tempera- 
ture of between 60 deg. and 85 deg. throughout the year. 
Up to the present nearly twenty-seven miles of mains have 
been laid. The charges vary from 2s. to 8s. per 1,000 
gallons, according as the power is more or less continuous 
in use, and a lower price is not anticipated. About 650 
machines are worked in London by the hydraulic power. 
It is also laid on to the group of houses known as 
Kensington Court, which are built on the site of Baron 
Granv’s mansion. Each of the seventy houses is fitted 
with a hydraulic lift, which takes the place of a back stair- 
case. Altogether in London there are over 400 lifts 
which are worked from the mains, and a saving which 
is about 30 per cent. is said to be effected over steam- 
pumping plant. In the Hétel Métropole no less than seven- 
teen hydraulic lifts are in use, working day and night. 
Next to lifts the power is mostly used for cranes and hoists 
along the riverside and in city warehouses. It is also used 
in London for pumping water for domestic use from the 
underlying chalk. In fact the engines at Falcon Wharf are 
fully employed, and a new station is being erected at Mill- 
bank Street. 


M. Gustave Bertinor, who died in Paris on Thursday 
in last week, was one of the grandees of engraving. 
Although his work is not much known in England, it 
secured for him one of two chairs in the Institut, his com- 
panion being M. HENRIQUEL- DUMONT. His list of honours 
was long. He won the Prix de Rome in 1850, gained 
medals or vatports in 1861, 1863, 1865, 1867, and 1878, 
and was made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1867. 
Among the plates from M. Bertinot’s hand which are 
known to collectors we may name the Christ, after PHILIPPE 
DE CHAMPAGNE; the Vierge aux donateurs, after VANDYCK; 
the Salomé, after Lurnt; the Ceiling of the Opera House, 
after Paut BaupRy; and the portrait of Cherubini, after 
Incres. M. Bertinor was in his sixty-fifth year. 


THE imbroglio of the Albert Gate mammoth building is 
not likely to be ended without entailing the expenditure of 
public money. Whether houses of tenements reaching toa 
height of 130 feet and upwards are eyesores or agreeable 
to the sight, is a question over which there will be much 
difference of opinion. One thing is certain, that buildings 
of the kind were not contemplated when the Metropolitan 
Building Act was before Parliament. If they were, we 
doubt whether they would affect the clauses, for it is only 
in exceptional cases that a street is considered as a whole. 
In such a place as the Westminster Broadway the contrast 
between a building of thirteen storeys and one of three 
may not affect the amenity of the metropolis, but when a 
house towers enormously above its neighbours in a leading 
thoroughfare, we have then circumstances of a different kind. 
It is possible that, through the loftiness of the building, the 
neighbouring houses may be so affected as to be deteriorated 
in value. Apart from the loss or gain of individuals the 
public interest must be also considered, and it demands 
that a thoroughfare, and especially a principal one like the 
road at Knightsbridge, shall not be made displeasing to 
inhabitants or strangers. The new block of buildings 
which is in course of erection there does comply with all 
the clauses of the Building Act, but we may be sure that if 
the plans had to be submitted to a council of architects who 
wereauthorised to consider the relations between the proposed 
new building and those in the street, it would be impossible 
to have the mass that is now to be seen. Itis evident from 
Thursday’s debate on the Albert Gate building in the House 
of Commons that the building satisfies all the legal condi- 
tions. The only remedy is for the Office of Works to raise 
a wall of a similar height, or to substitute one eyesore for 
another. Mr. PLunNKEr has announced his resolve, and we 
may be confident he will carry it out unless something is 
done towards abating the height. Hyde Park has, of course, 
privileges which will allow extreme measures to be adopted, 
and that is fortunate in the present case. But a similar 
experiment may be tried elsewhere, when it would be more 
successful. Would it not then be wiser to do something to 
limit the power of speculators who are eager to pile the 
greatest possible number of floors upon a limited area? 
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MARBLE AND MARBLE WORKERS.* 


HE small handbook on “Marble and Marble 
Workers,” by Mr. ArrHUR LEE, is a good example 
of what a treatise on a practical subject by a practical man 
should be, although so desirable a result is not always 
attained. There are few pages in it which are not inspired 
by direct evidence, and whenever information of another 
kind is introduced it is honestly acknowledged. It is 
needless to say that the subject is no longer interesting 
to only a few connoisseurs. When we find the Office of 
Works does not hesitate to use marbles for the sake of 
the beauty which they impart, it is plain that people in 
general are not indisposed to gratify their eyes with the 
noblest of all classes of building material. 

Mr. LEE does not occupy much space in speculating 
upon the lithological and chemical phenomena which 
belong to the commonest kinds of marble, or in attempting 
to give a scientific classification of them. Questions of that 
kind are intricate, and do not much concern the worker or 
designer. When we find that LyELL was content to define 
marble as ‘‘any limestone which is sufficiently hard to take 
a fine polish,” it is not necessary to be over precise. The 
French are more comprehensive, for they say that the name 
may be applied to every species of stone, including granites, 
serpentines, and porphyries, which can be transformed by 
the sculptor or other artist into an odjet de luxe. The 
Romans called any white stone that was hard and sparkling 
by the word ‘‘marmor.” In Mr, LEE’s book the same sort 
of universality is recognised. 

The first marbles described are those of the Carrara 
district, which are now quarried to the extent of 170,000 tons 
annually, the toll paid to the Government amounting to 
17,0007, a year, In 1884 the quarries at Carrara, Massa, 
and Serravezza gave employment to 8,460 men. As 
happens everywhere, all the marble that is got out is not 
adapted to the use of the sculptor. Some of it appears to 
have been only partially crystallised, and after a short time 
succumbs to the air. The blocks also have to undergo 
rough usage, and in that way injuries are caused which are 
revealed at awkward times when work is advanced. 
Ravaccione still seems to keep up its old reputation for Blanc 
clair, but we see no mention of Fassacava, which used to 
yield fine veined stone. It may now bear another name. 
We are glad to find that Mr. Leer renders justice to the 
Serravezza quarries, which have been too often sacrificed to 
the glamour that is supposed to surround those of Carrara. 
It was to Serravezza that MicHEL ANGELO was sent as a 
director of works, when Pope Leo heard of the qualities of 
the marble, then made known for the first time. Much of 
the marble employed in the church of St. Laurence, 
Florence, was among the first fruits of thé quarries. The 
death of the Pope, and the disgust of MicHEL ANGELO with 
his employment, led to a cessation of the works at Serravezza. 
A prejudice arose, and until 1822 the quarries were closed. 
Soon afterwards the marble was appreciated in England, 
but it does not follow that its origin is always known to 
buyers. The Serravezza statuary marble may be occasion- 
ally, as Mr. Ler remarks, somewhat coarser in grain than 
Carrara, but no place is richer in a material for architectural 
decoration. Carrara has nothing of a similar colour to 
compare with the Bardiglio, which the French aptly call 
Bleu turquin, and especially the variety known as Bar- 
digho fiorit, or Bleu fleuri. Mr. LEE says that the violet 
breccia known in Paris as Bréche violette or Fleur de pécher 
(much used in the Louvre and in the new Opera House), 
takes the name of Serravezza. According to our recol- 
lection, it was known locally under the name of Stazzema— 
the commune wherein it was produced. Bréche violetle and 
Bleu fleuri are often confounded. Another marble from 
the Carrara district that has again come into favour is 
Pavonazzo or Payonazetto. 

_ Mr. LEE expresses an old opinion when he says that the 
Siena quarries do not seem to be properly opened up. 
Some people think that the primitive system is retained 
in order to keep up the price of Jaune de Sienne. With 
universal competition it might be supposed a rival could 
be found, but for certain works the beautiful yellow is still 
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the favourite. Portor, or Port @ Oro, from Spezzia, is a 
beautiful marble, especially when the ground does not seem 
turning towards grey or brown and the veining is not of a 
pale yellow; but, somehow, many workers have a prejudice 
against it. Between Genoa and Spezzia is the country for 
several varieties of fine green and red marbles. Veréde Genes 
is generally extremely hard to work, but it has the advan- 
tage of taking a splendid polish, and time has little effect 
upon it. The Lavarezza or Polcevera quarries are probably 
the best, but even there perfect blocks are not found 
every day. As regards the Verde di Prato, of which 
there is an abundance near Florence, it should be confined, 
as Mr. Lex says, entirely to interiors, and its endurance in 
the new rooms of the National Gallery will be watched with 
interest. North of Verona a fine red marble is to be found, 
which was much used in Venice. The white marble em: 
ployed in Milan Cathedral came from near Lago Maggiore. 
Mention should be made of the alabaster quarried nea? 
Volterra, which is worked into figures that are known 
everywhere. 

Leghorn is the great market-place for Italian marble: 
It arrives there in coasters so heavily laden that a stranger 
wonders how they can live through the sudden gales. The 
navicellt employed in the trade are as good a school for 
sailors as the English colliers. Mr. Lee describes the 
mode of stowing marble as almost a fine art. The cargoes, 
he says, are usually made up with light goods, of which 
pumice-stone, hemp, oil, and sumac form the principal part. 
Care has to be taken to keep the marble safe from the oi? 
and sumac, especially from the sumac, as it may impart a 
deep purple stain. It is remarkable that the principal 
market is America, which takes about one-fourth of the 
quantity exported. - France takes 25,000 tons annually; 
Great Britain 18,000 tons, principally in the form of slabs, 
which are admitted free of duty. 

Mr. LEE begins his chapter on British marbles with a 
complaint against the railway companies. He ascribes the 
present state of the trade to the impediments offered by 
excessive railway charges, The figures given are remark- 
able, especially as they seem all in favour of the foreigner. 
A Belgian can have a ton of marble slabs carried from 
London to Bristol for 20s. an Englishman has to pay 
27s. 6@. For rough blocks the rate is 125. 6¢.aton. In 
Belgium the rate is only 4s. 5¢. Who can wonder if 
English marbles are less patronised than they deserve 2 
The Irish marble trade is most of a sufferer. There is no 
longer a duty levied upon it as a foreign article in English 
and Scottish ports, but “the rates charged for carriage are 
so high as to materially interfere with the industry.” The 
western part of Galway, which is rich in beautiful marbles, 
has no railways; and whoever wishes to make use of a 
slab of green marble from Clifden would have to pay for 
carting it over a rough road for fifty miles. 

Anyone who desires to understand the difficulties which . 
beset one branch of British trade need on!y compare the 
two chapters on Belgian and British marbles. Many 
people seem to think that Belgium is as rich as 
Ireland in marble, and, looking at the quantity of SA 
Anne madrepore which is found in the tables of restaurants, 
an opinion of that kind is excusable. Although France 
possesses many varieties of marble, Rouge royal competes 
successfully with native products, as well as with the best 
that Italy can import, as a material for the decoration of 
public buildings. The country has gained such a position 
in the markets of the world as to find it profitable to pur- 
chase and resell foreign marbles as its own. As Mr. Lez 
says, “ Belgium imports large quantities of rough marble 
from France and Italy, much of which is manufactured, 
and being then re-exported from the Belgian ports, passes 
current as Belgian marble.” In 1881 the value of the 
marble produced in Belgium amounted to 55,8682 Three 
years afterwards the supply was larger, the value being 
86,6807, In 1885 the exports of marble and other 
stone to England were worth 94,5887, Some _ years 
ago the quarries on the banks of the Sambre, near 
La Buissitre, in Hainault, were considered as being the 
best for Sainte-Anne, but Gougnies and Biesmes, near 
Charleroi, have now the preference. The red marbies were 
once generally known as Ma/flaguet, with varieties known 
as batard and bleu ; more sounding titles are now in fashion, 
such as Rouge griotte, Rouge royal, which Mr. LEr de- 
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scribes as serving mcre to bewilder than to indicate qualities. 
The black marble of Belgium will be valuable as long as 
men erect monuments, and is not to be surpassed. At 
Dinant it is cut up into tiles for flooring, and, by special 
machinery, they can be produced at much less cost than 
was practicable a few years ago. The Belgians appear to 
be very successful in designing machinery for operating on 
marble, and it is interesting to observe the apparent ease 
with which slabs can be divided into fine plates of uni- 
form thickness. Some marble workers preier a Belgian 
machine to any other. Mr. Lee describes the latest 
improvement in the saws. An endless cord composed of 
twisted wire is substituted for the thin blades. It obtains a 
forward and rotatory movement by means of pulleys, and 
when brought in contact with the marble the cutting is 
done with the aid of sand and water. But Mr. Lex is 
doubtful about the advantages of the new method, as the 
cuts are not always true, and a good deal of space is 
needed. A blade machine can be readily worked in a 
cellar. 

Mr. LrEx does justice to the French marbles. Much 
public money has been expended in seeking for statuary 
marble, and particularly in the Pyrenees, but it remains 
undiscovered. ‘The best substitute isthe white marble from 
the quarries at Saint Béat, on the left bank of the Garonne. 
It is rather coarse in grain, but serves for large figures that 
are modelled with breadth. At the right side of the river, 
at Penne Saint Martin, a white dveccéa exists, but it is 
hardly fit for ornamental work. From Cierp and Signac, in the 
same district of the Haute Garonne, a reddish brown marble 
(Houge acajou) is derived, but it is difficult to find many 
blocks with an approach to uniformity. Sarrancolin, which 
comes from the district near Bagnéres di Bigorre, is a great 
favourite in Paris. The thirty columns of the grand stair- 
case of the Opera House are formed of it, each being a 
monolith, and costing 200/, It was largely used at 
Versailles, and it is to be seen in the Bourse, the Madeleine, 
the Palais Bourbon, &c. It is mainly a blood-red, but 
there is much of a grayish-yellow. It is remarkable how 
stone which was anciently worked has had to be redis- 
covered. The black and white marble known as Grand 
antique is an instance. The quarries at Aubert, from which 
the Romans drew supplies, were again opened in 1842, and 
now stone is sent from them to England. 

The title of the beautiful marble known as Gvriotte 
@ Italie is a reproach of the preference for what was foreign. 
If called Griotte du Languedoc it would at one time be 
ignored. We must differ from Mr. Lrg in regarding the 
Pyrenean species as the old Griotte d@Jtalie, for it is 
rather inferior in quality, and the blocks are smaller. The 
Isabelle, or Rosé, of Cannes, is an excellent red marble, and 
can be raised in far larger blocks than the Griotte of 
Languedoc or the Pyrenees. Of late years its cheapness is 
not an obstacle to its use. A good gray marble, resembling 
the Flemish, is also to be met with near Cannes. Many 
other kinds of French marble are mentioned by Mr. LEE. 

Portugal has not done much towards developing its 
marble trade, although the success of the S4 Sz/vester in 
England might be considered as an incentive. ‘There is 
reason to believe in the existence of fine Bardiglios. Spain is 
also a land which was not exhausted, and the columns 
found in the churches reveal how much awaits enterprise 
among the natives. As for Greece, it is not likely to have 
a large export trade in marbles. Austria appears to have 
both white and coloured marbles. Venice used to derive 
stone for its palaces from Istria. Marble from the same place 
was adopted for the reliefs of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
but, as the series was not completed, the power of the 
material to withstand the atmosphere of an English town 
remains undecided. Elsewhere in Europe desirable 
marbles are obtainable, but the cost of transit to England 
removes them from the list of available materials. It will 
be cheaper to bring to England some of the beautiful 
African marbles which are not omitted from Mr. LEE’s 
book. 

It is evident that Mr. Ler has gathered an immense 
amount of information about marbles, and the handbook 
he publishes will, we trust, be only an instalment of a more 
complete work, As it is, the handbook, from the accuracy 
of its information, may be accepted as a sort of general 
map of the marble fields of the world, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE tenth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 
A.R.A, president, in the chair. 
Mr. F. C. PENROSE, M.A., read a paper on “ The Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, and some Recent Excavations 
on the Site,” of which the following is an abstract :— 


Temple of Jupiter Olympius. 

Mr. Penrose considered that no ruins of classical antiquity 
were perhaps more impressive than the columns of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, and that the group of thirteen at the 
south-east corner gave a suggestion of intricacy, while those 
near the western extremity evidenced about the original length. 
The temple had been completed just before the extinction of 
Paganism, but had been in progress for about 650 years, 
reckoning from its first foundation by Pisistratus. Having 
read a short description of the temple by Pausanias, Mr. 
Penrose referred to a drawing by Carrey, the artist who accom- 
panied the Marquis of Nointel, the French ambasssador at 
Constantinople in 1674, which showed that a small church then 
existed among the group of thirteen columns, a portion of the 
campanile of which was still visible in 1848, but since taken 
down. Spon and Wheler, who had visited Athens about the 
same date, described the sixteen columns of the temple and the 
small church—St. John of the Columns. Stuart mentioned a 
seventeenth column, which was shortly after taken down by a 
Turkish Governor for the sake of the material. In 1845-47, 
when Mr. Penrose was at Athens, sixteen still existed—the 
group of thirteen and three isolated columns ; the middle one 
of the latter, however, was blown down in 1852. The existing 
columns were remarkable both for their great size and extra- 
ordinary beauty. The character of the foliage on the capital 
in the neighbouring Arch of Hadrian was much inferior, that 
on capitals of the columns of the temple being very fine and 
resembling in a marked degree the early Corinthian example 
of the Tholus at Epidaurus, about 410 B.c. Mr, Joseph 
Woods, speaking of the probable date of the ruins of the 
temple, discussed three possible periods—Antiochus, Augustus, 
and Hadrian—and referred the date to the time of Augustus, 
several particulars rendering it probable that the work was 
earlier than Hadrian’s time. Except for the assumed trans- 
portation to Rome of the columns erected under Antiochus, 
Mr. Woods himself was disposed to refer them to the time of 
that monarch; and with regard to the transportation, Mr. 
Woods remarked that there was no column, or portion of a 
column, of large diameter of Pentelic marble in Rome. The 
author was of opinion that the columns were of the time of 
Antiochus, arguing that a column built of a number of drums 
could not be taken down and refixed without utterly spoiling 
the perfection of the joints, on which the ancients so prided 
themselves. Mr. Woods endorsed his opinion as to the beauty 
of the workmanship and the effect produced by the existing 
remains. Some of the dignity of the columns was due to the 
massiveness of the diameter compared with the height, which 
was about eight and a half times the diameter. Nothing now 
remained above ground except the columns and their archi- 
trave, and the upper of the three steps of the stylobate ; but 
underground were sufficient foundations to restore the general 
plan of the temple, and a few fragments which would assist in 
a restoration of the superstructure. Previous to the most 
recent excavations it was generally accepted that the plan 
was decastyle, but all the beautiful and remarkable @ priort 
arguments had been upset by the spade, and the temple 
proved to have been octastyle. The Society of Dilettanti, with 
a view to a new edition of the ‘ Principles of Athenian 
Architecture,” desired an examination of the temple, 
and Mr. Penrose conducted some excavations which com- 
menced in 1883, and were continued at intervals during 
the three succeeding years. The foundation at the north- 
east corner was entirely laid bare, and the excavation extended 
to some way beyond the north-western angle, a distance of 
400 feet. Mr. Penrose proceeded to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the progress of the work, in the course of which 
he stated that the level of the pavement below the main 
stylobate showed that the temple had three steps of equal 
height. Sufficient evidence of these was obtained near the 
south-eastern angle, and some massive portions of the marble 
upper step (the two lower were of hard crystalline limestone) 
displaced, were found on the north side near the eighth column 
of the north row—one of the confirmations of the octastyle 
arrangement. Near the fourth column was the foundation of a 
return wall carefully chased into that which had been laid for 
the peristyle. This seemed to favour the decastyle theory, but 
its duty was probably that of a ground buttress to stiffen the 
pronaos wall. Search was made for a possible ninth and tenth 
row of columns, but it was clear no preparation had been 
made for them. The foundations of the seventh row were 
found to a considerable extent. The foundations of the north 

‘ cella wall were traced for about 80 feet, and a return wall 
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which fell into it terminated in a door jamb of the principal 
entrance to the naos. After describing other portions of the 
foundations discovered, and referring to the materials used and 
the dates of their construction, various other parts of the temple 
were dealt with in considerable detail. Before concluding 
with a restoration of the temple, Mr. Penrose thought it might 
be worth while to consider whether a decastyle was first 
intended, and that reasons of economy had led to the adoption 
of the octastyle ; and deduced reasons to show that this had 
not been the case. He then described a restoration of the 
superstructure, based on the excavations, in plan and elevation, 
which was illustrated with diagrams. 

The CHAIRMAN said that while listening to Mr. Penrose he 
had asked himself whether the interest they were supposed to 
take in Greek art was as real and as lively as it ought to be. 
They professed to have the greatest admiration for some 
phases of Greek art, and they studied them to a certain, or 
rather an uncertain point. But it seemed to him doubtful 
whether the study was carried far enough to influence their 
practice. They had present that night a gentleman who was 
the greatest living authority on Greek art. They were also 
favoured with the presence of another gentleman, the greatest 
authority on Classical art, and they would all hope to hear 
some remarks from them. 

A letter was then read from Mr. Edward Falkener, dated 
from St. Cleer, Wales, who had been asked to join in the dis- 
cussion. He stated that he thought he had done a rash thing 
in consenting to submit a theory, having written in ignorance 
of the contents of Mr. Penrose’s paper—a paper which might 
prove that his theory was untenable. But having been requested 
to do so, he had fulfilled it as aduty. Mr. Falkener held by the 
theory that the Temple of Jupiter Olympius was decastyle, and 
not octastyle. He gave his reasons at length, founding his argu- 
ments on analogies from other temples, and on the descriptions 
of Pausanias and Vitruvius, and he referred to the word “et” 
being eliminated by some from Vitruvius’s description of the 
hypethron. The arguments that might be brought forward 
that the temple was octastyle, he thought, proved nothing, so 
long as the ground to the north to some considerable distance 
remained unexcavated, and as long as it could not be shown 
that the ground had not been disturbed. 

Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A, said he was never 
more amazed in his life than when he found he was expected 
to deliver himself of remarks on this subject. He had come 
to listen and to learn. He had listened very attentively and he 
ventured to hope that he had learned something ; but he did 
not intend to add a tide of ignorance to so much learning. He 
had been in Greece and had seen the temple and had admired 
the beauty of the columns and the capitals, and as a painter he 
had admired the wonderful colours, &c., and that was the 
whole of the intellectual stock he had gained. But, in spite of 
all the magnificence of detail and the working out of the pro- 
portions, the extraordinary monotony of the work rendered it 
infinitely inferior alike in beauty, proportion, disposition and 
planning to that supreme marvel of architecture that towered 
above it on the hill, namely, the Parthenon. It was a matter of 
infinite satisfaction to him to have heard the remarks of one 
whose fame had spread far beyond the shores of England. 

Mr. GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A., proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Penrose for his paper. The question whether the 
Temple of Jupiter at Athens was octastyle or decastyle, he 
said, had vexed the learned world for the last 400 or 500 
ant and it had been a subject of controversy almost as 

itter as a religious or a theological controversy, and one that 
had caused many hard words and ill feelings. Philander ex- 
punged the “et,” and the passage then read “there is an 
octastyle Temple of Jupiter at Athens,” and the subject rested 
till the word was once more restored. Mr. Penrose, however, 
he ventured to say, had set the question at rest for ever. Those 
who had been brought up in the belief that all Greek 
temples were open to the skies experienced a shock, and felt 
their stronghold was sacked when this temple was proved to be 
octastyle. Vitruvius said that Jupiter, like the sun and the 
moon, must have an open temple. The temple of Apollo 
Didymi at Miletus certainly was open. Strabo told us it was 
Jeft unroofed because of its great width—75 feet span. How 
could it be supposed, Mr. Aitchison asked, that the magnificent 
Hadrian had reduced the size of the Temple of Jupiter, when it 
was known that he had rebuilt it in so magnificent a manner? 
te rae Penrose as to the lighting of the temples. With 
or rains in Greece, would it not have been found that 
provision had been made to carry off the water if the temples 
were open to the sky? For the chryselephantine statue no 
opening could have been endured. 
Lg pate salts aye a he did not gather that Mr. 
+ Sea eal ute Avehich Meaeees as to any excavations 
see if the ground et eae ‘di ‘ah bitte sini mak 
ieconcsasea ree ae isturbed. Mr. Penrose had given 
ex sly able disquisition, and had, he thought 
utterly dissipated the cherished idea that the temple was 
decastyle. Notwithstanding the remarks of Vitruvius, they 


must admit the evidence was such that they could say nothing 
against it. One important element of the evidence was the 
position of the peribolus and the north wall, a strong proof that 
the plan of the temple was in the centre of the peribolus. If 
any one thing were necessary to convince a sceptic, an examina- 
tion of Mr. Penrose’s plan would be enough to convince him 
that the temple was of the character and size described. They 
were under a great obligation to Mr. Penrose, and also to the 
Dilettanti Society for encouraging the exploration. He was 
glad to hear that a republication of the ‘“‘ Principles of Athenian 
Architecture ” was proposed. - 

Mr. PENROSE, in reply, said that Mr. Falkener, when he 
received the paper, would find that it answered many of his 
statements. Mr. Falkner imagined that the width of the 
peribolus was 463 feet, but it was only 444 feet, and therefore 
his argument was not sound. Mr. Penrose said he had carried 
the excavations to the north, and had found the place of what 
would have been the north-eastern column was unprepared and 
untouched rock, and in that of the north-western column soft 
substance prepared for concrete pavement, and at another 
point the remains of a drain. Torrents of rain did fall in 
Athens, and set the place all of a swim, and the chrysele- 
phantine statue could not have been secured from them unless 
protected by a roof. The theory of hypzthral lighting of Mr. 
Fergusson’s, however, got over the difficulty. There was, it 
appeared, some evidence of a narrow staircase, as at the temple 
of Apollo Didymi, leading up to the roof for the purpose of 
enabling them to close the curtains at certain times. Stairs 
there certainly must have been leading to the galleries in the 
Temple of Jupiter, enabling them to pass round and close the 
Openings with the curtains. The reason why Carthusius 
changed the axis of the temple was to make the structure as 
accurately as possible east and west. Originally it differed 
two degrees, but the position now was extraordinarily precise, 
and tested astronomically did not differ more than three 
minutes of a degree. It would have been next to impossible to 
get nearer than that without modern instruments. 


THE THEATRE AT BUSHEY. 


kai little village of Bushey was ev /é¢e on Tuesday, and 

the Professor and pupils of the Herkomer Schools held 
their first public reception. The result, says the Dazly News, 
was a surprise and a success. It is five years since the schools 
were started, which have now an efficient strength of from 
forty-five to sixty pupils. What has developed into an im- 
portant institution sprung from a small and unambitious com- 
mencement. A few students worked together in a room built 
for the purpose near Mr. Herkomer’s own residence. They 
were visited and assisted by the Professor, and their numbers 
soon increased. Mr. Herkomer gave his instruction without 
expecting or accepting any fee whatsoever. As time went on 
workshops, ateliers, forges, one might almost say factories, grew 
up around the original cottage. Not merely drawing and 
painting, but etching, engraving, wood-carving, and metalwork 
were carried on by enthusiastic and talented beginners, under 
the superintendence of the same master. The character of the 
place altered. The village acquired for itself a-position in the 
art world. The schools were incorporated. Capital flowed in 
amply, but not ostentatiously, to support an institution which is 
able to pay the interest on the invested money, and to keep 
itself, not merely self-supporting, but prosperous. ‘The calls on 
Mr. Herkomer’s time now became more frequent, but he was 
always on the spot to advise and to control. His pupils had 
constant access to him. The student was not left without help 
in fighting the uphill battle. It happened that different 
members of the Professors family were adepts in various 
branches of art followed and taught in the Herkomer Schools. 
Something of the history of the Renaissance, and something of 
the universality of the old Florentine teachers, seems to find its 
modern parallel in the art colony at Bushey. But the work 
went on without challenging, indeed actually withdrawing itself 
from, the public criticism which it could well afford. Many 
pupils came, and most stayed. Fitness for study and earnest- 
ness in the pursuit of it were the practical conditions for 
membership. The sex which is often called the strong was 
allowed no monopoly. ‘There are lady students at Bushey, 
though of course the young men make the greater number. 
Meanwhile the study of other branches of art than painting 
and drawing is found to have a double advantage. Gérome is 
said to have once, almost cynically, told his pupils that to make 
a work of art was easy ; the difficulty commenced when it had 
to be sold. The young painter who can handle skilfully the 
etching needle and the graver’s tool, has gained for himself a 
means of subsistence till 

The perfect work through years of toil achieved, 
Appears at length with finished beauty crowned, 


The perfect work may indeed never be achieved. No art 
school can create genius, but at least the Herkomer student is 
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rescued from the pot-boiler. Moreover, if special ability is 
shown it is recognised, fostered, and directed. A successful 
young professor of Bushey gives himself no repose except of 
the kind that the Irish postillion allowed to his tired horse 
os he changed his spur from one boot to the other, “ to rest 
im.’ 

It wanted only music to be added to the programme of this 
school of art, and on Tuesday the little theatre was opened, and 
a musical fragment given to test—as the invitation modestly 
put it—the capacity of the building and the available actors 
among the students. The theatre is simple almost to severity 
—no paint or stucco or gilding. The walls are panelled in 
wood; wrought-iron brackets hold the electric lights; plain 
gold-coloured curtains screen the stage; the orchestra is 
unseen, and till the proper moment unheard. No tuning of 
fiddles or interposed profiles of musicians break the dramatic 
effect. There are no footlights, and there are no flies. The 
curtains are drawn, and disclose a gipsy encampment on the 
outskirts of a forest—green sward and grassy bank, trees with 
their foliage, the glowing gipsy camp fire, and to the right the 
mountain peak rising above the plain—all seen under the 
moonlight. It does not promise a very great scenic achieve- 
ment as so described. As seen it looks like a bit of framed 
nature. For the construction of this scenery is the work of 
artists and not of carpenters, and it is a landscape which is 
viewed from the stalls. The trees are all modelled, bark and 
branch and twisted root showing solidly, and as the lights 
change the forms change. And now a prelude is heard from 
the orchestra, music solemn and slow; the gipsies are seen 
huddled sleeping round the camp fire. The Sorceress 
approaches from the back of the stage and pauses, looking off 
to the distance. Before a kind of altar she sings an in- 
cantation, the moonlight gleaming on her silver orna- 
ments. At last the character of the music alters and 
brightens. A gipsy maid rushes in with a child whose theft 
is to bring prosperity to the gang. The Sorceress secures 
her and carries her off to her tent. Love has of course its 
place in this drama without spoken words. ‘The minstrel who 
woos the Queen sings his serenade, Mendelssohnian in its 
character, but the captain of the band rudely rouses the sleep- 
ing gipsies, and the wild scene that follows, and that seems to 
threaten murder but ends in a drinking chorus, shows that the 
Herkomer students are sturdy fellows, and no mere esthetes, 
The Queen again appears and shows the fateful child, and the 
grouping of the gipsies who crowd round it and almost worship 
it is extraordinarily picturesque. The captain’s song follows, 
vigorous and full of fire, describing his nomad life—a lilt in the 
melody that suggests Offenbach—and then a change comes 
upon the scene. An old hermit finds his way amongst this 
wild gang, but his benedictions are scarcely appreciated, and 
the camp is broken up. The gipsies gather round their Queen, 
and here the orchestral music, illustrating the commotion and 
disorder that follows, is specially fine. Once again the charac- 
ter of the music changes. A shepherd comes now upon the 
scene. The gipsies have trooped away; the camp is broken 
up. Dawn breaks in the east. A pastoral element takes the 
place of the wildness and storm of the gipsy chorus, and the 
shepherd’s song is heard in the clear, cold light, greeting the 
morning and the rising sun. For a moment the stage is un- 
occupied, and when the curtain falls, or rather is drawn, an old 
shepherd is seen on the ridge of the hill singing a morning 
hymn. The music throughout is picturesque ; the parts illus- 
trating the love passages between the Queen and the Minstrel, 
the commotion in the camp when the band breaks up, and the 
stillness in the forest after the departure of the gang, the 
pastoral element when the shepherd approaches, with the 
pretty effect obtained by the tinkling of the sheep-bells during 
the long interlude before the actual appearance of the shepherd, 
will all be recognised as singularly characteristic, and in parts 
dramatic. The music is the painter’s own, and if Mr. Arm- 
bruster, who conducted on Tuesday, has endowed it with much 
orchestral colour, he has at the same time not altered a note 
o {the original pianoforte score. 

The theatre was the chief but not the sole attraction of 
the afternoon. Mr. Herkomer’s guests were shown over 
studios and workshops, and saw much that was very interesting 
and very new. The Professor is building a house that 
promises to be a palace of art, and in the workshops one 
could see some of the marvels which will furnish it. Such 
wood-carving as decorates the chimneypiece of the drawing- 
room, and such ironwork as will be found in the bracket above 
it, has scarcely been produced in our own time in England. It 
was pleasant to wander through the workshops which yielded 
such wonderful results. Here American machinery was carry- 
Ing out English design—fret-saws cutting through oak panel as 
if it were cardboard, countersinking machines gouging the 
surface down with absolute accuracy, groundwork and raised 
pattern remaining part of the same panel. It was a relief to 
find in the next room that machinery, after all, had its limita- 
tions, that the hand had to direct the chisel and the mind to 
inform the hand, and that mechanical execution was subor- 


dinated to artistic skill, The etching-room opened the sight of 
wonders to the uninitiated, and the schools, if less novel, were 
interesting as parts of a great working institution. But the 
theatre was the main attraction. Another performance will be 
witnessed by actors and managers, who will have much to see 
and something to learn, and before the series concludes the 
local charities will have had some advantage from an institu- 
tion which will have made Bushey famous among art circles. 


NEWTON’S “PRINCIPIA.” 


Bee bicentenary of the publication of Newton’s “ Principia” 
was commemorated in Cambridge on Thursday in last 
week. An address was delivered in Trinity College Chapel, 
by Dr. Glaisher, F.R.S., in which he gave an account of the 
origin and composition of the “ Principia,” bringing into pro- 
minence the fact that Newton, from the very first moment 
when he considered the possibility of comparing. terrestrial 
gravity with the force that held the moon in her orbit in 1666— 
the occasion on which, according to the story, the apple fell 
from the tree—had formed the brilliant conception that 
attraction was an inherent property of every individual particle 
of matter. In this Newton never wavered. Between this 
absolutely definite and accurate idea and the vague notions 
about gravitation that had been suggested in his day there was 
an enormous difference. Next in importance came Newton’s 
brilliant achievement in 1685 of determining mathematically 
the attraction of a spherical mass, and demonstrating that, if 
the law were that of the inverse square, it attracted an external 
point as if its mass were collected at its centre. This was even 
of greater importance to the establishment of the theory of 
gravitation than Newton’s proofs in 1679 that equal areas were 
described in equal times about a central force, and that if the 
force diminished in the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance the orbit was an ellipse about the centre of force as 
focus, and whose periodic time was in accordance with Kepler’s 
third law. The actual composition of the “Principia” was 
preceded by two episodes, the attempt to connect gravity with 
the moon’s motion in 1666, and the short correspondence with 
Hooke in 1679, when the elliptic orbit about the focus was 
demonstrated. On neither occasion did he pursue the matter 
further. In 1679 he was engaged upon other investigations, 
and laid his calculations aside without mentioning them to any- 
one. The occasion of the writing of the “ Principia” was Halley’s 
visit to him at Cambridge in August 1684, to ask him what orbit 
would be described under a central attraction varying as the 
inverse square of the distance. Unable to find his calcu- 
lations of five years before, Newton worked them out again, 
and sent them, with additions, to Halley in November. With 
the exception of these propositions, the whole of the 
“ Principia” was composed from scarcely any materials in 
the course of only eighteen months. It was the result of a 
single continuous effort. The great event that stands out con- 
spicuously in this memorable time is the determination of the 
attraction of spheres. This beautiful result was quite un- 
expected by Newton. The effect of this sudden transition 
from approximation to exactitude stimulated his mind to still 
greater efforts. It was now in his power to apply mathematical 
analysis with absolute precision to the actual problems of 
astronomy. We see the result in the third book of the 
“ Principia,” which will always remain a most astonishing 
record of what it is possible for human genius to effect. Thus 
was it granted to one man to be the first to form a conception 
of the true principle that governed the universe, to give precise 
meaning to his brilliant conception, and by the aid of a 
mathematical weapon which he himself had forged to wrest 
from his great principle its varied and subtle consequences, and 
even in the most difficult problem of all, the motion of the 
moon, to outstrip the observations of his time. The first three 
sections of the “ Principia,” which are still included in the 
subjects of the Mathematical Tripos, were probably first 
announced in Newton’s Lucasian lectures in the Michaelmas 
term of 1684, All Newton’s discoveries were made within the 
walls of the college, and the “ Principia” itself was written in 
the well-known rooms by the great gateway. Neferring to the 
common story that Newton in 1666 failed in his attempt to 
connect the moon’s motion with terrestrial gravity in conse- 
quence of using an incorrect value of the diameter of the earth, 
but that in 1682 he repeated the computation, using Picard’s 
measures, and obtained a perfect agreement, it was pointed 
out that the real reason of the failure of the comparison in 1666 
was Newton’s inability at that time to calculate the attraction of 
a spherical mass, and that when he effected this in 1685 he was 
then enabled to carry out this comparison accurately, as we have 
it in the “ Principia.” In conclusion, reference was made to the 
great mass of extremely valuable Newton manuscripts with which 
the liberality of Lord Portsmouth had enriched the University. 
The report of the syndicate relating tothese manuscripts is nearly 
ready, and will be published during the present term. On at 
least three interesting and important matters they throw light. 
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In the second corollary to prop. xlv., book I., relating to the 
motion of the apsides in orbits nearly circular, the monthly 
progression in the example there considered is found to be 
1 deg. 32min., which is only about half that of the moon. 
This discrepancy formed one of the chief impediments to the 
acceptance of the Newtonian system, and an interval of more 
than sixty years elapsed before this supposed disagreement 
between theory and observation was removed by Clairaut. It 
is certain, however, that Newton did not mean this corollary to 
refer to the moon—although by an inadvertence he has himself 
added a reference to it as an authority for a result connected 
with the moon in the second and third editions, which were 
published when he had to some extent forgotten his own work. 
There is evidence in the “ Principia” itself that this must be 
so, and that Newton had correctly determined the motion of 
the moon’s apsides, but all doubt is removed by the discovery 
among his papers of his own investigation. The third book of 
the “ Principia” was but a sketch. The original programme of 
the work that Newton set before himself is among his papers, 
and it is evident that he continued to carry it out for years after 
the publication of the “ Principia.” Most of these researches, 
which were never published, seem to have been destroyed, 
probably by fire, but some important fragments have been pre- 
served among his papers which Professor Adams has been 
able to decipher and reproduce. Of all Newton’s achievements 
his treatment of the lunar theory is probably the most remark- 
able. The extent to which he carried his approximations is 
truly marvellous, and the manuscripts show that he had 
passed the point beyond which his results ceased to admit 
of translation into geometry. His method of treating the 
effects of the perturbations is unique, and has some points 
of superiority even to the modern methods. In the 
scholium to prop. xxv. of book II., Newton gave a construc- 
tion for the shape of the solid of least resistance having a 
given length and height. The solution of this problem requires 
the aid of the Calculus of Variations, and it has always been 
a mystery how Newton obtained his result, which is quite 
correct. Professor Adams has found a draft of a letter to 
Professor Gregory, of Oxford, in which, in reply to a request 
for information, Newton gives two demonstrations. In the 
“Philosophical Transactions” for 1721, Halley published, 
without explanation, a table of refractions which he attributed 
to Newton. In 1799, Kramp published his ‘Analyse des 
Réfractions,” which contained a more complete investigation of 
the theory of refraction than had previously been given. He 
expressed the greatest astonishment at the remarkable simi- 
larity of his table, calculated by his theory, to Newton’s 
mysterious table of 1721. If Newton’s table was obtained by 
observation, so close an accordance between theory and obser- 
vation would be unprecedented ; but if Newton obtained his 
table from theory, how did he calculate it? For Kramp points 
out that the construction of the table depends upon a high 
analysis, which was beyond Euler’s reach in 1754, and of 
which the principles were only developed by Laplace in 1782. 
The correspondence between Newton and Flamsteed published 
in 1836 shows that this table was sent by Newton at Cambridge 
to Flamsteed at Greenwich on March 15, 1695. Professor 
Adams has found several of the papers containing portions of 
Newton’s original calculation of this table, beautifully worked 
out in his own handwriting. _Newton’s process is equivalent to 
the calculation of the path of a ray from its differential equation 
by the method of quadratures. Among other interesting papers 
in the Portsmouth collection are the draft of the preface to the 
“Principia,” containing several sentences which Newton finally 
either modified or struck out, and a remarkable manuscript in 
which he speaks of 1665-66 as the time when his invention was 
at its heat. There are also several drafts of the eleven pro- 
positions which Newton sent to Halley in 1684, and which 
formed the germ of the “ Principia.” 


TESSERA. 


Influence of Stained Glass on Paloting, 
Din Cy Lo ASTEAK E 


PNP eO LTE opacity, to judge from the older specimens of 
stained glass, seems to have been considered inadmissible. 
The window was to admit light, however modified and varied, 
in the form prescribed by the architect, and that form was to be 
preserved. This has been unfortunately lost sight of in some 
modern glass-painting, which, by excluding the light in large 
masses, and adopting the opacity of pictures (the reverse of the 
influence above alluded to), has interfered with the architectural 
Symmetry in a manner far from desirable. On the other hand, 
if we suppose painting at any period to have aimed at the 
imitation of stained glass, such an imitation must of necessity 
have led to extreme force, for the painter sets out by sub- 
stituting a mere white ground for the real light of the sky, and 
would thus be compelled to subdue every tone accordingly. In 
such an imitation his colour would soon deepen to its intensest 
state—indeed, considerable portions of the darker hues would 


be lost in obscurity. The early Flemish pictures seldom err on 
the side of a gay superabundance of colour ; on the contrary, 
they are generally remarkable for comparatively cool lights, for. 
extreme depth, and a certain subdued splendour, qualities which 
would necessarily result from the imitation or influence in 
question. 

Early Almanacs, 


THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. 


Almanacs have varied in arrangement, in form, and even in 
materials. The oldest example at present known to exist, which 
is of Roman make, and is now preserved in the Museo 
Borbonico at Naples, is formed of a block of marble; among 
the northern people in the Middle Ages, and among the 
peasants in some parts of England till a rather recent period, 
the almanacs were cut on pieces of wood ; in our own country, 
as well as in other parts of Western Europe, we find them 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries written on folding 
sheets of vellum; and, very soon after the invention of the art, 
they began to be printed on paper. The first almanac, however, 
was no doubt the priest of the tribe or clan, one of whose duties 
it was to keep an account of the succession of days and nights, 
and of the movements of the heavenly bodies ; and it may be 
supposed that he announced to the people at the proper times 
the approach of such of these as marked certain seasons of the 
year, or as were dedicated tocertain observances. It is said to 
have been the practice from the earliest ages in Rome, and 
perhaps in Greece also, thus to proclaim publicly, for the 
information of the people, the opening of each month ; and 
from this circumstance the first day of the month received the 
name of the kalend or calend, a word formed from the Greek 
verb signifying to call or proclaim, and a table of the days of 
the month, when such tables began to be composed, was called 
a calendarium. The Roman calendar of marble, just men- 
tioned, which either served a public purpose, or belonged to 
some wealthy citizen who had a host of dependants requiring 
instructions, conveyed the necessary information in a simple 
manner, yet presented the more prominent attributes of the 
modern almanac. It consists of a square block, each side of 
which is divided into three columns, answering to the three 
months of one of the quarters of the year. Three classes of 
information are given, in the first or astronomical division of 
which we have the name of the month, the number of days it 
contained, the number of nones (by which the days of the 
month were known), the number of hours in the day and night, 
the sign of the zodiac through which the sun passed each 
month, and the equinoxes and solstices. The second part is 
agricultural, and declares the principal operations of husbandry 
for the month. The third relates to the religious observances, 
and indicates the god who was the guardian of the month, and 
the festivals which occurred in it. A pictorial representation 
of the sign of the zodiac belonging to it is placed at the head 
of each column. 


French “Bastides” or Free Towns. 
]. HPARKER. 


The name of bastides (applied to the citizens’ boxes in the 
neighbourhood of Marseilles) was the name of the free towns 
founded in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which are 
very numerous in many parts of France. ‘They are often 
called the English towns, and many of them were undoubtedly 
founded by the kings of England, especially that wise and 
politic monarch, Edward I.; but many were also founded by 
the French kings and by the Counts of Toulouse, and it is 
doubtful which had the priority. They are all readily dis- 
tinguished by the regularity of their plan, the streets being in 
straight parallel lines, with narrow lanes at the back serving 
for mews, and usually a narrow passage between each house, 
so that each plot of ground was complete in itself, and each 
house independent of its neighbours. The cross streets are at 
right angles with the others. There is usually a central market- 
place with a covered way or piazza round it, the covered way 
being often high enough and wide enough for two carts to pass ; 
and it is usually vaulted over, the vaults often retaining their 
original character where all the superstructure is modern. The 
church generally stands in one corner of the market-place. 
These towns were always fortified, and in many cases the old 
walls with their turrets and gateways remain perfect. From 
this circumstance, and from their regular military plan, they 
are commonly considered as military towns only, built during 
the wars between the French and English. But this is only a 
part of the truth ; they often were so, but they also played an 
important part in the history of civilisation. They were pre- 
eminently free towns ; all their inhabitants were freemen, and 
they were endowed with liberal privileges against the oppres- 
sions of the nobles or lords of the neighbouring castles ; espe- 
cially they had the important privilege of free trade. They 
often served as places of refuge for the serfs, when driven to 
desperation by the exactions of their masters. It was in 
defence of their privileges, much more than for the sake of 
either party, that they were always ready to fight and defend 
their eity from the attacks of the barons, They may often be 
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recognised at once on the map by the names of Ville-Franche 
or Ville-Neuve, of which there are some scores in all parts of 
France, Others had more specific names, as Libourne, Saint 
Foy, Montpazier, &c. Perhaps one of the most important was 
Libourne, founded by Edward I., at the highest point to which 
the river Gironde was navigable {for the wine-vessels. In con- 
sequence of this favourable situation, it grew rapidly in wealth 
and population, and in the fourteenth century it bid fair to 
rival Bordeaux, the jealousy of whose citizens led them to 
petition for the curtailment of the privileges of the inhabitants 
of Libourne, in which they ultimately succeeded ; but it long 
continued a place of importance, both in a military and a com- 
mercial point of view. A similar history would apply to many 
of the others, and the success of these new towns often caused 
the decay of the more ancient ones in the same neighbourhood, 
which had clustered round the walls of some castle or abbey for 
protection. Such was the case with St. Emilion, near Libourne, 
which now has a most desolate appearance ; scarcely a house 
seems to have been built since the fifteenth century, and it is 
quite a storehouse for the antiquary. It may be observed that 
the English bastides are generally more regular and perfect in 
plan than the French ones, which some attribute to their being 
the earliest, and the French ones bad copies of them—others to 
their being the latest, and built when the system was brought 
to greater perfection. The original charters of nearly all the 
English bastides are still preserved among the national 
archives. 


Egyptian Word for “ Temple.” 
E. HINCKS, 


In M. Champollion’s general table, No. 291, he gives a 
group, which he interprets “ Rpe, erpe, temple, hieron, groupe 
symbolique.” Dr. Young had previously ascertained this to be 
the signification of the group, and had published it as such in 
No. 87 of his article ‘‘ Egypt.” I do not intend to dispute the 
correctness of this interpretation, but I maintain that the 
group is phonetic ; the characters of which it consists are S 
and E; and there are, I think, evident traces to be found of 
the ancient word SE, a temple, in proper names, although it is 
a word unknown to the modern Coptic. One compound name, 
of which it is an element, is that of the city from which the 
Sebennytic mouth of the Nile was denominated Sebennu, that 
is, ‘the temple of Bennu,” a god who was represented in the 
form of a waterfowl, and whose phonetic name is of frequer.t 
occurrence. Other names in which this element appears to 
occur, though corrupted (as it was natural to expect that it 
would be during the lapse of so many ages), are Si-wah, “the 
temple-Oasis,” visited by Browne; and Galab-she, Gir-she, and 
Se-boua—temples in Nubia. I am aware of the supposed 
Arabic derivations of some of these words, but I put no faith 
in them. I believe them to be relics of the ancient Egyptian 
names, though, doubtless, corrupted. We have in Ireland 
many names of undoubted Celtic origin, for which very plaus- 
ible English derivations may be imagined, and are actually 
given. An ancient name, like an ancient landmark, will often 
survive a shock by which tower and town may be destroyed. 
After above 3,000 years, the same name of Accho is at this day 
given to a seaport in Palestine, which it bore in the time of the 
Judges of Israel (Judges, i. 31); while that of Ptolemais, 
imposed by its Egyptian lord, has perished, like the edifices 
which he erected in it. Burckhardt found many towns and 
villages beyond the Jordan retaining the names by which they 
were known to Moses. And as for.some of the names of 
Nubian temples, we have demonstrative evidence that they 
are not Arabic. Tafa and Korti are the very names, the 
terminations being slightly changed, by which the same places 
were known to the Romans; and, as these names are certainly 
not of Roman origin, it is probable that they, at least, are 
Egyptian ; and if they be so, we need not wonder at others 
being so too. The Arabs may have altered names, as they did 
that of Syéne, which, by prefixing their article, and rejecting 
the last vowel (if this, indeed, were a part of the Egyptian 
name, and not a Greek termination merely), they made 
“ As-souan”; but I think it likely that it was not their general 
practice to substitute new ones for the old. 


Incised Slabs in England. 
J. L. ANDRE. 


The earliest monumental remains at present existing in our 
churches are either stone slabs incised with various figures and 
raised coffin-lids or coped tombs, and of these very few can be 
ascribed with any degree of certainty to a date anterior to the 
eleventh andijtwelfth centuries. Of the latter era there are 
examples of incised slabs at Bakewell, Derbyshire, Marisk, 
Yorkshire, and Aycliffe, Durham ; on all these the cross is the 
chief feature extending over the whole surface, and by its sides 
are seen the emblems of the trades and professions of the 
deceased, a custom which did not become extinct till the six- 
teenth century. There are examples on brasses at Belaugh, 
Norfolk, and Fletching, Sussex. Thus the grave of a priest was 
known by the chalice and closed book, that of a knight by the 


sword or shield, whilst various trades or occupations were 
symbolised by bows, pincers, shears, &c. A key probably 
denoted that a female was interred beneath the slab on which 
it is found, the key being an emblem of household duties ; the 
cross was almost invariably an ornamental one, and in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries frequently of 
elaborate design, with arms and stem composed of rich foliage 
work, the most beautiful examples remaining being of the 
earlier dates. One at Hexham has the cross formed of vine 
leaves and grapes, which cover the entire slab. In the 
Edwardian period we often find the bust of the deceased 
placed in the centre of the cross, or the whole surface is 
occupied by the effigy of the person commemorated. After 
the fourteenth century the design and execution of all monu- 
mental art partook of the gradual deterioration of Gothic 
architecture, and slabs bearing floriated crosses became 
practically extinct by the rniddle of the sixteenth century. 
There is a good incised slab to William Aspley, who died in 
1527; it is at Thakeham, Sussex, and consists of a figure on 
an alabaster slab of deep colour; the lines are in black, whilst 
some coats of arms at the sides are in colour. The effect of 
the whole when new must have been extremely rich, and not 
unlike that shown by the similar memorial to Dean Hook at 
Chichester, which was designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. In some 
slabs the lines were filled in with lead, in others with white or 
black cement. A curious variety of this form of monument is 
when the surface is partly cut into and partly raised in low 
relief. There is a remarkable example at Stanton, in Notting- 
hamshire, where the coffin slab seems to be cut away to show 
the bust and feet of the knight whose grave it covers. 
Occasionally the head and shoulders were engraved on brass, 
while the rest of the effigy was simply incised on the stone, as 
at Eastwell, Kent. Besides these incised and sculptured 
ledgers, there were, in the south of England, memorials similar in 
character, but of cast-iron, of which there still exists one at 
Burwash, Sussex, the lettering of the inscription proving it to 
have been executed in the fourteenth century. It is probably 
the oldest iron casting in England. 
Decay of Timber. 
GILBERT BURNETT. 

Ordinary decay in timber, and indeed in most vegetable 
substances, consists in a change occurring in the contents of 
their intimate cellular structures, by which the matter therein 
contained is either dissolved and carried away, leaving the cells 
more or less empty; or decomposition, and the formation of 
new chemical combinations, is favoured, by which the quality of 
the wood, or whatever it may be, becomes essentially altered. 
By maceration in different menstrua, the matter deposited may 
be dissolved, and the cellular structures thus exhibited afford a 
number of very beautiful anatomical preparations ; and thus it 
happens, in natural as well as artificial processes, that vegetable 
substances kept perfectly dry or immersed in menstrua, in which 
their peculiar matters are insoluble, or which, instead of favour- 
ing, check their proximate principles from undergoing decom- 
position, and producing new compounds, will last unhurt, or but 
little changed, for ages; but if the matter be soluble in the 
menstruum applied, or the reverse of the former circumstances 
occur, then solution and decomposition—that is, decay—will 
more or less rapidly ensue. Timber exposed to atmospheric 
changes is subject, more or less, to all these influences, and 
those woods the ligneous matter of which is the most soluble in 
water, will, c@¢erzs paribus, the most speedily decay ; but it 
often happens that the decomposition (as in fossil timber) pro- 
duces a matter less corruptible than the original, at least on the 
outer surface, and thus defends the internal parts ; sometimes the 
whole becomes thus changed. More frequently, however, the 
decompositions that take place generate various gases, ¢.g., car- 
bonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, &c , in abundance, the elas- 
ticity of which cannot fail to rupture the delicate tissues of 
which the cells are formed ; and these fissures, minute and 
almost inappreciable as they may be thought, in fact are poten- 
tial capillary tubes. Moisture is again applied, is again 
absorbed, and by these means pervades the intimate structures, 
even more readily and more extensively than before. By sea- 
water salts are also carried in, which often crystallise; or 
during cold weather the water freezes, and either of these pro- 
cesses will sufficiently account for many of those cracks and 
fissures which do not occur from violent exsiccation. The solu- 
tion and deposit is sometimes as complete and general as to 
transform a block of wood into stone, as may be seen in almost 
every museum ; and the fissures just noted, which are always 
occurring in their slighter forms in very severe winters 
such as that just passed, produce much more notable effects. 
In this country, as well as in the south of France, many large 
and hollow trees, especially cork-trees, have been split, and 
their trunks rent in pieces, by the congelation of water con- 
tained within them, and this has taken place with so sudden 
and so great a force that the noise produced has been said to 
have been heard at a considerable distance, resembling the dis- 
charge of a musket, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE arrangements for the Association excursion to 
Ireland are now complete, thanks to the labour of Mr. 
J. L. Ropinson, A.R.H.A. It was necessary to bring the 
tours within the working days of a week and to make them 
as inexpensive as possible ; but all who will take part in 
them can see a good deal of typical work. Starting from 
Dublin on the morning of May 20, the interesting city of 
Kilkenny will be reached before 11 A.M. According to the 
old saying it has air without fog, water without mud, fire 
without smoke, and marble-paved streets. The castle of 
the ORMONDEsS and the cathedral can be visited, and some 
may make acquaintance for the first time with a round 
tower. Strangers will recall the statement of Mr. STREET 
about St. Canice’s Cathedral and Christ Church, Dublin, 
having so much resemblance to Glastonbury and Wells as 
to warrant the supposition that they were all designed by 
the same architect. St. Canice’s is in good condition. In 
the afternoon there will be a visit to Jerpoint Abbey, which, 
with its massive tower, is a good specimen of the fortified 
monastery. Like so many other ruins, it was once utilised 
as a quarry by the peasantry. On the next day there will 
be excursions to Kilree and Kells Abbey—the latter is 
associated with Celtic work that is famous. On Wednesday 
the two restored cathedrals of Dublin and the ancient 
church of St. Audeon will supply subjects for several 
hours’ work. Thursday’s excursion will be northwards. 
The ruins at Monasterboice, where there are three fine 
crosses, a round tower which is still over roo feet in 
height, and two chapels. Mellifont, which was one of the 
renowned Irish abbeys, is in the neighbourhood. A visit to 
the battlefield of the Boyne will hardly be omitted, although 
it is not mentioned in the programme. Friday will have 
Meath for operations. At Trim is the so-called King 
John’s Castle, which was founded soon after the Conquest 
by Dr Lacy, the Lord Palatine. Hrnry V., when Prince 
HAL, was imprisoned in it. Newton Abbey and the Tower 
of St. Mary’s, and other ruins, will suggest the ecclesiastical 
importance of ‘Trim. At Bective, about four miles distant, 
is the ruined Cistercian Abbey, which, according to local 
tradition, was commenced by architects who were brought 
from Greece by King Matacuy. Saturday’s visit will be 
to Malahide, on the Dublin coast, the seat of the TaLzors. 
The castle or court is supposed to have been founded in 
the twelfth century, but what is visible is of a later date. 
The hall and oaken inner hall will be found interesting. 
The afternoon will be devoted to Dublin. The parts of 
Ireland which will be visited are picturesque, and are not 
among the poverty-stricken districts. The tourists will 
have the advantage of the guidance of Mr. Drew, R.H.A,, 
who is a master of the history of Irish antiquities, Mr. 
FULLER will describe St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in which, 
however, little is left that is ancient. ‘The whole of the 
expenses, including travelling from London and hotels, will 
amount to 8/, rs. 8d, and for that moderate sum an enjoy- 
able and instructive week can be spent. The members are 
no less certain of meeting friendliness everywhere, 


THE privilege of publishing the Catalogue of the Paris 
International Exhibition of next year is now to be bought. The 
authorities want 250,000 frs., or 10,000/., for it. The highest 
offer received was 206,000 frs.; and one printer thought 
121,500 frs, or less than half the prescribed sum, was 
sufficient. A very large sale will be necessary to recoup 
any one who will pay r0,o0o/, In London the majority of 
visitors to an exhibition buy copies at the stalls, but in Paris 
there is always a large percentage of secondhand copies in 
use in the exhibition, since copies are sold at the doors at a 
reduced rate by men who have purchased them from 
people as they leave. Hence a remarkable disproportion 
is found between the number of copies of catalogues 
which are sold and the number of visitors. 


THERE is always entertainment afforded 
the law courts has to discuss a question arising out of the 
meaning of a word. A case of the kind arose in the 
Chancery Division, before Mr. Justice Kay, on Friday. 
In 1883 a man in Bristol invented a game which he called 

reversi,” resembling draughts, but the title was not regis- 


when one of ; 


tered until last year. In 1886 another manufacturer intro- 
duced a similar game, called “annex,” and recently the 
title was expanded into ‘‘annex, a game of reverses.” 
The inventor of “reversi” alleged that the title of the rival 
game was an imitation of his, and demanded a change. 
On the other side, it was argued that ‘“reversi” was simply 
the name by which a modification of the game ‘“ annexa- 
tion” was known, and the exclusive use of a merely 
descriptive word such as “reversi” could not be claimed. 
The plaintiff, in reply, said he believed the word “ reversi” 
was an obsolete French word for a particular game of cards 
popular in France in the sixteenth century ; that it was 
not apparently a French word, but resembled an Italian 
verb, With that view Mr. Justice Kay appeared to agree, 
and as the word “reversi” was considered by his lordship 
as a “fancy word not in common use,” judgment was given 
for the plaintiff, and the use of ‘reverses ” or other colour- 
able imitaticn of “reversi” was prohibited. It so happens 
that “reversi” or ‘reversis” is not an obsolete French 
word. It is recognised by the Academy as well as by 
Lirrrt. The hypercritical PLANCHE comprises it in his list 
of words which make up the /angage vulgaire. It is found, 
moreover, in the little dictionaries which are restricted to 
words used in everyday conversation by common people. 
There is not the slightest authority for the supposition that 
it is related to an Italian verb. The Italian equivalent for 
‘ reversi”” would be “revercione,” which corresponds with 
the Spanish ‘“revescino.” The principal card (the Knave 
of Hearts) is known as the “quinola,” which is also pro- 
bably from the Spanish. Directions for playing ‘“‘reversi” 
will be found in any French book of games. How the 
word or the game could be considered obsolete, or a word 
which the Germans as well as the English have adopted 
from the French can be taken as a fancy word, does not 
seem plain, but the case suggests the danger of employing 
titles of the class to describe inventions. 


THE prize for architecture of an advanced kind, which 
is the memorial of M. Duc, has fallen this year into the 
hands of M. Avert Bauu, the bearer of a name that 
is associated with French art. He sent the plans of the 
Jaw courts of Bucharest which formed the principal work 
in the Salon of 1886, and stood the highest in the voting for 
the Médaille d’Honneur, which was not, however, awarded 
owing to the insufficiency of the number. Two more votes 
would have been enovgh. The design was more fortunate 
in the Duc competition, as it obtained the prize, amounting 
to 4,000 francs, but of course the money value is only a 
secondary consideration. There were only three com- 
petitors. M. DaupHin sent a view of his new schools in 
Algiers, and M. Bernarp a classic design for a monument 
of Vicror Huco. 


THE Chelsea Vestry have adopted the recommendations 
of Mr. J. M. Brypen as assessor in the competition for the 
Kensal Town Branch Library. Messrs. KARSLAKE & 
Mortimer, of 5 Great Queen Street, Westminster, have 
obtained the first premium, and the second was awarded to 
Mr. F. W. Hamitton, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 
There were twenty-three competitors. 


BERNE is to some extent an international capital, and it 
has, therefore, become necessary to enlarge the federal 
palace. A second building of equal size is about to be 
commenced under the direction of Professor AUER, of 
Vienna, who has arranged to live in Berne for three years 
while the works are in progress. He is a Swiss by birth, 
but that fact is not sufficient to make everybody satisfied. 
In the competition for the building opened by the Federal 
Council, M. Auer gained the second prize, while Pro- 
fessor BLUNTSCHLI, of Zurich, was awarded the first. The 
latter argues, in the Swiss building journal, that his rival’s 
design is not adapted to the site, and it must be altered or 
more property will have to be purchased. ‘The thrifty 
Swiss find that the building will be expensive enough if 
restrained to the limits originally contemplated, and they 
ask to have the accepted design revised before the works 
are started. The incident suggests that the competition 
system is as imperfect abroad as in Britain, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RECEPTION OF ALBERT DURER BY VAN DE WERNE. 


HE history of Antwerp is closely identified with the 
‘T history of the VAN DE WERNE family. Since the 
twelfth century few events of importance have occurred in 
the city without one of the members of it being included 
among the actors. The highest offices were entrusted to 
them during that period. When, therefore, the Baron 
VAN DE WERNE resolved to adorn the grand salle of his 
- mansion in the Rue Kipdorp, Antwerp, with wall-paintings, 
what more fitting subjects could be selected than some of 
the historic scenes with which his family was associated ? 
And what artist was better fitted to undertake the work than 
_M. Gurrens, who not only has executed more mural 
decoration than any living artist, but who is no less dis- 
tinguished by his research after archzeological accuracy ? We 
have published several of M. Gurrens’s paintings which 
are on the walls of the public buildings of Belgium, and he 
has given us permission to reproduce the VAN DE WERNE 
series, consisting of six paintings. We have selected the 
painting which appears this week as a beginning, from its 
interest as relating to the history of an artist. It represents 
the reception of ALBERT Direr, who visited Antwerp 
during the long journey through the north of Europe, which 
was a sort of triumphal procession. It will be observed 
that, unlike some other painters who have illustrated the 
life of DUreER, the artist has spared no pains in representing 
the details of costume and surroundings. Asan attempt to 
suggest the true appearance of the men and women of 
Antwerp at times far apart, the series will be valuable. 


HADDON HALL. 
HIS illustration, which is reproduced from a fine draw- 
ing by Mr. E. Hopkinson, of Chester, represents 
the ball-room front and terrace, which is known to all visitors 
to Haddon. The interior of the room, which is over 100 
feet in length, is no less admirable. 


LODGE, CRAVEN ROAD, LOWER REDLANDS, READING. 


HE lodge was recently erected for Mr. HERBERT 
Sutron. ‘The idea of the architect was to have a 
simple building, and at the same time to avoid the ordinary 
groove of such structures. The high-pitched roof and 
piquant little tower at the angle give it a picturesque 
appearance. The materials used were dark red bricks, the 
joints being raked out to cause a shadow under each joint; 
walls hollow. The roofs are boarded with felt, and cross 
battens laid on the top to allow driving rain, &c., to run out 
below should it find its way in. The tiles are the best 
Ruabon of a soft red tint. The builder was Mr. J. 
BOTTRILL, and the architect, Mr. Gro. W. Wess, 
A.R.LB.A., 14 Friar Street, Reading. 


THE COPSE, DUKE'S HILL, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY. 


HIS house has recently been erected on a site amongst 

the Surrey hills, about 750 feet above the sea level, 

in about ro acres of ground. It is faced with red bricks 
externally, with green slated roofs, and a lead flat with 
railing round it, from which most extensive views are 
obtained. The contract for the building was taken by Mr. 
R. G. BALTLEy, 21 Old Kent Road, and it was carried out 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
GrorGE Baines, 4 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
The house has some handsome stained glass in portions of 
the windows, and screens executed by Messrs. A. OQ, 
Hemminc & Co., 47 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


MELBOURNE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


HE Fine Art Committee of the Royal Commission for the 
Melbourne Exhibition will be prepared to inspect draw- 

ings proposed for the Exhibition on Wednesday, May 2. Such 
drawings must be sent to the Pantechnicon, Motcomb Street, 
S.W., between the hours of ten and six on May 1, accompanied 
in each case by a note giving titles, prices, and artist’s full 
name and address ; and the same particulars must appear at 
the back of each work, All drawings must be framed and 
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glazed. The expense of packing and conveying accepted 
works to Melbourne and back, if unsold, will be defrayed by 
the Royal Commission. Every care will be taken of the 
drawings, but the Royal Commission cannot, under any circum- 
stances, undertake to be responsible for loss or damage. Draw- 
ings by members of the Royal Academy, the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours, and the Society of British Artists, will be 
accepted without inspection, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Bae twelfth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, Mr. John Slater, B.A, president, in 
the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs, 
H. M. Mavor, S. G. J. Alnutt, and W. R. Phillips. 

The list of nominations for officers for election for the 
ensuing session was read, Mr. H. D. Appleton being nominated 
as president, and Mr. Leonard Stokes and Mr. William Burrell 
as vice-presidents. 

Votes of thanks were passed by acclamation to Mr. T. 
Tayler Smith, Messrs. Davis and Emanuel, and Mr. Walter 
Emden, the architects of the buildings previously visited. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow then gave a lecture on “Greek Mould- 
ings.” He said he proposed merely to talk to them on the 
subject. He had not written a paper, as he addressed himself 
more particularly to the younger students, 

Greek Mouldings. 

Mr. FARROW recommended the study of Greek mouldings 
as a particularly valuable part of architectural training. If they 
gained some idea of the principles in the minds of the Greek 
architects who used these mouldings, it would guide them in 
their own work. Those also who had centred their love on 
Gothic would appreciate more than they could before wherein 
lay the beauty of Gothic mouldings, and realise fresh beauties 
not before perceived. An architect made use of mouldings to 
emphasise the proportions of his building, to divide it, and to give 
more prominence to certain parts. By mouldings he also 
obtained certain degrees of light and shade, contrast with 
plain surfaces, and variety by variations in the mouldings them- 
selves. The Greeks were a people of the greatest refinement. 
They were men of science, of logic, of art, and combining 
all these advantages they had been able to produce works that 
had been the admiration of all succeeding ages. The beautiful 
atmosphere of their climate gave the Greeks opportunities of 
entering on architectural refinements that were utterly lost in 
this country. Recommending the study of the Greek mould- 
ings, he did not mean that a new start was to be made to- 
morrow, and buildings designed entirely with Greek mouldings. 
They were unsuited to the English climate without modification, 
Neither had we the materials nor the beautiful marbles of Greece. 
With the usual type of brickwork, and with the absence of 
light and shade, those mouldings would lose their meaning. 
Their examination of the Greek work should begin with 
mouldings of large size and simple in contour, and from them 
they should try and get an idea of the principles the Greek 
architects had in their minds. Beginning with the Doric 
capital, Mr. Farrow said its origin was somewhat vague, one 
idea being that the Greeks had derived it from Egypt. What 
was found in Egypt was a flat abacus on a many-sided column. 
They might imagine that the Greeks had seen it, and were dis- 
pleased with the crudeness of the connection, and that they 
had made a first approach to the Doric capital by designing a 
circular member to connect the horizontal and vertical lines. 
What was actually found in examples still remaining were two 
curves—one convex, and the other concave, leading from the 
column to the abacus and forming the connection. Mr. Farrow 
explained the conic sections in their reference to Greek mould- 
ings. Of these the most important curves as applied to mould- 
ings were the ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola. In the earliest of 
remaining forms the curves were parabolic, but the later and 
more generally-used curve was hyperbolic. The importance of 
these curves to the Greek architect was that they served his 
purpose in forming an harmonious connection between the 
abacus and the column, and by them he got over the difficulty 
arising from the strong light in that country, that the shadow 
diminished too rapidly and without the desired gradations of 
shade. The parabolic curve was therefore used, and fillets and 
another curve covered the spring of the former, which other- 
wise would have been offensive to the Greek eye. Such was 
probably the Doric capital at first. The parabolic curve was 
soon given up for the hyperbolic, the reason probably being 
because the Greeks disliked making two things equal to one 
another, and in a parabolic curve all points were equidistant from 
the focus and directrix. The Greeks wished to introduce into 
their mouldings the same proportions they used in their buildings. 
They endeavoured to do this by using either an elliptic or an 
hyperbolic curve, but soon discarded the elliptic because that 
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curve was too sharp. The parabolic had been tried and given 
up; ultimately the hyperbolic curve was adopted. ‘This ex- 
planation, he admitted, was somewhat hypothetical. Another 
refinement made was the diminution in the spread of the 
capital on the column. The spread of the early Greek capitals 
on the shaft of the column was excessive. First of all the 
Greek architect tried a simple hyperbolic curve, carried down 
almost to the points of the fillets where the secondary curve 
appeared. They next made an improvement, and got a deeper 
shadow by changing the portion of the hyperbola above the 
axis into the form of an osculating circle, which coincided 
within a little of the hyperbolic curve. An hyperbola, of 
course, started as a sharp curve, and as it proceeded onwards, 
approached nearly to a straight line without actually becoming 
one. Phidias probably objected to anything approaching a 
straight line even in appearance running on to the fillets, and 
the mode of avoiding this would be seen in the peculiar treat- 
ment of a capital in the pronaos at the Parthenon, where the 
curve above the axial line became an osculating circle. Mr. 
Farrownext referred to the reasons why the hyberbola diminished 
the spread of the capital. The position of the fillets in relation 
to the curves, he said, depended on the will of the architect. 
The Greeks, while working on strictly scientific principles, 
allowed themselves a large margin for artistic instincts. Mr. 
Farrow then explained the proportions adopted by Greek 
architects in their mouldings. Greek writers ascribed the 
discovery of conic sections to Menechmes, a contemporary of 
Plato. But the Parthenon was completely finished in the year 
438 B.C., nine years before Plato was born, and probably before 
his friend’s birth, and the most probable conjecture was that 
the Greek architects used the conic sections before any Greek 
mathematician had investigated them, or, according to one 
view, used them as curves of beauty in the same way as they 
had studied and used the lines of beauty in the human form 

Mr. Penrose thought the Greek architects used the conic 
sections with a fu!l knowledge of their mathematical properties, 
but it was difficult to see how that view could be maintained 
in face of the investigation of mathematicians at a later date. 
There were many other mouldings, of course, used by the 
Greeks, but they would have got an insight into their principles, 
he hoped, from what he had said of the Doric capital. The 
Greek mouldings varied more in detail than the Roman ones 
did. Somewhat akin to the grouping of the mouldings for 
columns were those of the antz or pilasters, which varied largely 
in their sections. The ornament was seldom carved in Doric work. 

It was generally painted ; and herea peculiar feature of coloured 
decoration was noted by Mr. Farrow, who then went on to 
speak of cornices. The Greek pediment showed horizontal 
as well as sloping lines, and the hyperbolic curve was found in 
the cornice of the pediment as weil as in the entablature below. 

The only simple circular moulding in the best Doric work was to 
be found in the cymatium of the Parthenon. Mr. Farrow next 
alluded to one of the most remarkable points in the study of 
Greek architecture, viz., the difference between the Dorie and 
the Ionic. It was a difference of races rather than of orders. 
There were two different races with different instincts living 
together; the Doric race being Aryan, and the Ionic, Celtic. 
Order, restraint, science, logic, &c., characterised the Doric 
race, while refinement, luxury, freedom and fancy were 
fully exemplified in the Ionic. Mr. Farrow described the 
features of the Ionic capitals, and called attention to a number 
of mouldings circular on plan at the top of the column, over 
which was arranged a kind of flexible member curling round 
the capital. He then showed in section the types of capitals, 
grouped in three divisions according to t'e relation of the 
circular portion to the volute, and one, probably the oldest, 
designed to prevent any obstruction in the view of the curve, 
the opposite to which would be a circular projecting moulding. 
He then mentioned where existing examples were to be seen in 
Greek buildings, and alluded to examples in the Erechtheum, 
where the addition of carved ornament extended down the 
column also. ‘Totally distinct from these types was a remark- 
able form, the most important example of which existed in the 
Temple of Apollo Epicurius at Basse, showing a curve quite 
distinct from the others, and one which modern Frenchmen 


had made use of in many of their buildings in the neo-Greek 
style. The Doric colu 


Mr. W. LEVERTON 


proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Farrow. Referring to 


terri the remarks that Greek mouldings 
would not suit this climate, Mr. Leverton recalled the fact that 
Viollet-le-Duc, in his lectures on architecture, said that the 
best thirteenth-century work was very nearly allied to the 
Greek work. They all knew that thirteenth-century work was 
not designed for sunny climates, so that Greek mouldings— 


though, perhaps, not every one of them—would suit this 
climate. : 

Mr. HubsON seconded the vote. He remarked that the 
osculating circle could only be spoken of in a vague way as 
coinciding approximately with the hyperbola. Mr. Farrow had 
classed the circle and the ellipse together, in regard of deep 
shadow. But it was possible to have ellipses of every cha- 
racter, from the most elongated form to forms as far as possible 
removed from anything akin to the circle. 

Mr. CAVANAGH said it was admitted by architects that, for 
internal work, Classic detail was the correct thing. He 
thought it was a pity that Greek models were not taken instead 
of the debased Roman work. The purest Greek forms could 
be got as easily and cheaply as the mouldings in general use. 
The best works on the subject were by Marx and Pennethorne. 
Pennethorne gave full-sized details of the mouldings, and also 
the method of striking them. The best collection, he said, 
was that at South Kensington. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON, vice-president, said a reproduction of 
the capital at the Temple of Apollo, at Bassze, alluded to by 
Mr. Farrow, might be seen at Messrs. Tooth’s new buildings in 
the Haymarket. 

The PRESIDENT, judging from the number of Classic 
students at the examinations, said he thought that the love of 
Greek work was growing. The students told him that they 
could “cram it up” better than Gothic. He certainly did not 
object if the examinations did encourage the study of Greek 
work. He did not believe that the Greek mouldings were 
worked out on the strict mathematical lines Mr. Farrow spoke 
of. The most beautiful forms of Greek architecture, of whatever 
kind, must have developed slowly. If the buildings that 
preceded the Parthenon and all the intermediate buildings 
that had not come down to us could be seen, they would 
be found to be very poor. The number of curves was limited, 
also the modes of joining them One curve was found to join 
better than another. They had probably originated in that 
way, and had become the subject of study after. It was some- 
what curious that Mr. Leverton had quoted from Viollet-le-Duc 
a remark he had intended to make without being conscious that 
Viollet-le-Duc had already done so. It was only by a gradual 
process of refinement that one could arrive at the principles 
laid down by Mr. Penrose. He remembered Professor Roger 
Smith, in a lecture in that room some years since, had 
pointed out to them that the curves of the profiles of the 
mouldings were repeated in the ornament of the mouldings 
themselves. As to the beautiful marbles of Greece, some of the 
most remarkable of the remaining examples were covered with 
cement. 

The vote was then put to the meeting, 
acclamation. 

Mr. FARROW, in replying, said he had barely entered on the 
subject of Greek mouldings. That of the colour decoration 
would occupy one evening of itself. Mr. Leverton had perhaps 
misunderstood what he said about the use of Greek mouldings 
in this climate. He meant to say that the study of them would 
teach the principles on which the mouldings should be used. 
What was required was a study of the effect of light and shade 
on the profiles of the mouldings, and it would be seen that 
Gothic mouldings differed greatly from Greek by reason of the 
greater amount of undercutting to get a deeper shadow. An 
example of mouldings suited to the climate was to be seen in 
the White House, Tite Street, built for Mr. Whistler by Mr. 
Godwin. He had said that Greek‘architects, he thought, had not 
used the conic sections with a knowledge of their mathematical 
properties. That the curves used were conic sections was 
abundantly proved by the measurements of Mr. Penrose. No 
one before Mr. Penrose had measured them accurately enough 
for certainty. By the use of stucco a finer surface even than 
that of marble could be obtained. It was also used to bring 
rougher stone to a fine surface. The use of bronze also 
occurred in Greek work to a large extent. 

The meeting then terminated. 


and carried by 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


iN VISIT, conducted by Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, president, 
was on Saturday made to the Forth Bridge Works by 
the members of this Association. The party was shown over 
the works by Mr. Cooper, the resident engineer. The party 
first visited the drawing office, where the plans of the bridge 
were exhibited, and where they had an Opportunity of seeing 
how the details of the structure are thought out beforehand. 
From the drawing office they proceeded to the pattern-room, 
and there, by means of a model, Mr. Cooper explained the 
principle of the cantilever. He showed the distribution of the 
stresses throughout the structure, and how they were ultimately 
brought to bear on the upright member of the cantilever, 
which, in the case of the Forth Bridge, had to bear a strain o 
ab 
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something like 6,000 tons. He explained how the tubular form 
of the cantilever members, and of the main struts and ties, 
while giving the greatest strength in proportion to the material 
used, afforded at the same time least surface and wind pressure 
—an important consideration for the engineers. Lateral resist- 
ance to wind pressure was also increased, he explained, by the 
inclination towards one another of the cantilever members in 
the longitudinal plane; and on his remarking that the bridge 
was being constructed so as to resist a wind blowing with a force 
of 56 pounds to the foot, up one side of the river and down the 
other, one member at least thought this was quite a possible 
arrangement. Models showed how provision has been made for 
the expansion and contraction of the bridge by the variations of 
the seasons, and for the deflection produced by lateral wind 
pressure. The outer ends of the cantilevers will not be rivetted 
together, but telescoped into one another, so as to allow free 
movement to the extent needful—about an inch ina hundred 
feet—and something resembling a switch arrangement will 
provide that the rails will not be put out of gauge. From the 
pattern-room the visitors proceeded through the workshops and 
yards, covering a surface of several acres. Attention was 
given to the moulding machines, by which the immense steel 
plates used in the construction of the tubular members receive 
at one process the required curvature ; and to the planing and 
drilling machines for making rivet holes. In the yards the 
portions of the structure were seen fitted together on trial 
before being taken down to occupy their permanent place on 
the bridge. The party afterwards visited the bridge itself, and 
Mr. Cooper accompanied them over the South Queensferry 
cantilever. The work being stopped, the visitors had the 
fullest freedom in examining the structure. Most of them, by 
means of the elevator, paid a visit to the top of the cantilever 
columns, 350 feet above high water mark—a journey which 
occupied fully two minutes—and from the extensive platform 
on the top they had a magnificent view of the Firth. A 
number of them accompanied Mr. Cooper to the extremity of 
one of the lower cantilever members, which has been built out 
to a distance of 220 feet, and had explained to them the pro- 
cess by which the plates are fastened to a diaphragm of 
the column, each part as it is finished being made the basis for 
a fresh advance. At the close of the visit Mr. Blanc, in name 
of the members, very cordially thanked Mr. Cooper for his 
courtesy. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


1a the meeting on Monday of this Society, Mr. J. N. Inglis, 

C.E, read a paper on ‘ Plantations Producing Fuel and 
Timber for Building Purposes in Bengal and Burmah.” He 
remarked that so great was the demand for wood for building 
purposes in Bengal that in the last quarter of a century trees 
seldom arrived at maturity before the axe was laid upon them, 
and large tracts of the country along the railway and inhabited 
parts were bare of trees. Trees and shrubs were now planted 
round every village. Famine, which was unknown in former 
years, was becoming a painful reality ; but if a country was 
sufficiently wooded, it was almost certain to obtain the requisite 
rainfall. Referring to the plantations on the banks of the 
canals in Burmah, Mr. Inglis said that the cost of planting a 
tree and bringing it to maturity was about 15s., and that it was 
sold by the Government, to be used for building purposes, at 
about 5/. The President submitted a paper, contributed by 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., on “Patent Drains”; and 
another by the same gentleman on “A System of House 
Drainage by Open instead of Closed Soil-Pipes.” Mr. D. 
William Kemp contributed a paper regarding ‘ Improvements 
in shaping Ductile Metals to form Concave, Indented, or Hollow 
Articles, by the direct Application of Fluid Pressure.” The 
process was shown experimentally. 


WELSH ART. 


N address was delivered lately by Mr. Lewis Morris, the 
poet, at the annual meeting of the Carmarthen Art 
School. In the course of it he said :—The art of painting, by 
which, of course, I mean drawing and design, appears to have 
been in the past almost unknown in Wales. So late as the 
year 1879 I remember an exhibition of drawings at a National 
Eisteddfod meeting, the first at which any prize had been given 
for this branch of art, which were really deplorably and in- 
credibly bad. Nor can I find any names of Welsh painters 
which are familiar to the world with the exception of Penry 
Williams. For sculpture the Welsh talent seems to have a 
much greater and more decided affinity, and hardly a year 
passes that we have not had to recognise at the National 
Eisteddfod meetings the possession in this branch of great 
promise and considerable performance. Everywhere, in slate 
and in wood, the Welsh peasant shows the sculptor’s instinct, 
and it is in this direction especially that I should look for the 


cultivation of the Welsh artistic instincts. There are not a few 
illustrious names, too, connected with Welsh sculpture, though 
I hardly like to refer too markedly to the well-known name of 
Gibson, who wa s undoubtedly Welsh by his mother’s side—the 
side which gene rally gives the artistic and imaginative qualities, 
His connection with Wales was but slight. Joseph Edwards, 
who was a Glam organshire man, has left. works mainly symboli- 
cal, the works of a modern mystic, of a remarkable elevation 
and purity of conception, something analogous to the works of 
Mr. Watts’s painting. The statue of Sir Hugh Owen, the 
pioneer of Welsh education, affords a pleasing contrast to the 
dead level of ungainly mediocrity by which our London streets 
and squares are disfigured. I think, with a ] ittle encourage- 
ment and a little more training, that Welsh sculpture may fairly 
hold its own with that of our English brethren. 

I think that we ought to cultivate a greater general sense 
of beauty than has as yet prevailed; a greater sense of 
symmetry and proportion, a nobler and more liberal civic life. 
It is not merely in great and busy towns that these things can be 
reached. In a second-rate or third-rate Italian town, like 
Padua or Verona or Pavia, you find stately edifices which 
would be quite impossible in London. The very houses 
occupied by the poor in flats are externally imposing, tall, with 
large windows and wide staircase, however poor or squalid 
they may be within. I am sure that in the future a familiarity 
with good architectural models and with decorative art, friezes 
and reliefs, such as your students’ school here or elsewhere, 
and also the economical reason that it is possible to provide 
large common dwellings at a cheaper rate for working people 
than the usual low cottage (a revolution which is progressing in 
London, especially), will influence for the better the country 
districts also, and that in the legislation of the future—which, 
whatever party will be in power, will take more care for the 
poor than in the past—the familiar hovel will pass away like a 
bad dream, and give place to dwellings where a decent self- 
respect is possible, and men and women may not be herded 
together like brutes. 

As we look upwards from our town, along the beautiful 
valley, which should be the very paradise of sketchers, the full 
river, like a silver snake, winds and unwinds, mile after mile, 
along its beautiful way. There is the yew-crowned hill of my 
own Llangunnor. There is the peaceful valley, with its soaring 
church spire, and above it the lofty pine-ridged hill which 
tradition associates with the fabulous enchanted Merlin, after 
whom our town is named. And further on, if you ascend either 
eminence, the emerald valley opens out into fresh scenes of 
beauty. You will see the 1uined walls of Drysllwyn rising from 
the river, and Gronger Hill—dear to verse—and Paxton’s 
Tower, built, as it might be seen, on purpose to compose a 
landscape after the manner of Claude or Turner, and the 
beautiful parks of Dynevor and Golden Grove—the last 
hallowed by saintly memories—and higher still the grey ruins 
of Cerrigcennen, lit fora moment by a glinting sunbeam, and 
above all the lofty highlands, flecked by cloud and sunshine, or 
white with snow, and the dark precipice of Llyn-y-Van, descend- 
ing into the lonely mountain tarn, the home of the fabled Lady 
of the Lake. Or you may climb the hill of Penlan, and, look- 
ing back to the west, may see suddenly the brilliant glimpses of 
the sunlit Atlantic Sea. Wherever you look, sea or mountain, 
there is no change in them ; they show to-day as they showed 
to the eyes of our savage forefathers long before our little story 
began. As they seem to us to-day, so will they seem to those 
who shall possess the land when the splendid story of Britain 
is done and is forgotten. Nor is it nature alone which is un- 
changing, but art also. The Hermes of Praxiteles, buried for 
thousands of years, emerges to-day from its grave—fresh as it 
came from the chisel and bright in immortal youth—an eternal 
embodiment of tender and protecting manhood. Everywhere 
there is a change, a decay, a passing away ; everywhere there 
is an immutable and eternal substance, and a purpose which 
knows no change nor shadow of turning. And it is in this 
pathos of art that its moral purpose consists, because it 
records from generation to generation by hands that are dead 
or that shall die soon, the embodiment in nature as in the soul 
of the eternal and ineffable beauty which is always present to 
inspire us, though it may not be always visible to our purblind 
and failing eyes. 


THE MITCHELL LIBRARY, GLASGOW. 


HE unfitness of the building known as the Mitchell 
Library in Glasgow has been pointed out, but as yet 
there is no sign of achange. Prudence is supposed to dictate 
a delay until a general scheme for a library, art gallery, 
museum, &c., can be brought forward. Meanwhile useful work 
is got through in the present building despite its unsuitability. 
This is evident when it is found that during last year 418,808 
volumes were issued. In addition must be reckoned the 
crowds of readers that use the periodicals and newspapers. 
The librarian, Mr. Barrett, in his last report, says :— 
The year now reported on completes the first period of ten 
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years in the history of the library. The progress which it has 
made, and the extent to which the public have availed them- 
selves of its advantages, have far exceeded the anticipations 
formed, and are, indeed, as far as I am aware, quite without 
precedent in the history of the first ten years of any other 
reference or consulting library. At the end of ten years the 
library contains more than 75,000 volumes, nearly four millions 
of volumes have been delivered to readers, and the references 
to current numbers of the various periodical publications are 
estimated to be not far short of the same large total. The 
development which is thus briefly indicated is utterly out of 
proportion to the accommodation provided by the present 
library rooms. Every part of the work of the library is now 
rendered at once more difficult and less efficient by the want of 
adequate space. The public suffer inconvenience, annoyance, 
and often deprivation of the use of the library ; the books suffer 
injury by the necessity of keeping them in unsuitable places ; 
and it may be permissible to add, the staff suffer in health, and 
their service in effectiveness. I believe it is literally true, that 
in Great Britain at least no public library of nearly equal 
extent, value, and public usefulness is kept in premises at once 
so insecure, unsuitable, and so inadequate for the work dis- 
charged within them. 


CRAFTSMAN AND MANUFACTURER.* 
By Lewis F. Day. 


habe present condition of the applied arts stands in very 

curious contrast to their position in times past. That is 
natural enough. We live in the nineteenth century—difficult 
as it would appear to be for some people to realise it. And 
though it might be interesting enough to compare a condition 
of things hopelessly past with the situation of to-day, it would 
not be very much to the point. Lest, however, it should too 
readily be taken for granted that the existing is the normal 
state of things, it may be as well to recall to mind that time 
was when art, even applied art, was in the hands of the artist, 
craftsmanship in the hands of the craftsman. Now it is very 
largely in the hands of the manufacturer. Nothing could much 
more plainly illustrate the divergence between the aims of the 
old art and the new than that simple statement of fact. Deco- 
rative art in general, from being an affair of craftsmanship, has 
become a matter of manufacture. 

Here let me pause a moment to anticipate any misap- 
prehension my use of the terms artist or craftsman on the 
one hand, and manufacturer or middleman on the other, might 
give rise to. The subject of my paper compels me to dis- 
Criminate between the actual worker, who must be presumed to 
take an interest in his work as such, and the provider, trader, 
or whatever he may be called, whose motive power is profit. 
It is not proposed for a moment to imply that the double 
motive, in ever-varying proportions, does not exist. On the 
contrary, we may take it for granted that absolute singleness ot 
purpose is quite exceptional. There are craftsmen and crafts- 
men, that is to say, tradesmen and tradesmen—good, bad, and 
indifferent, liberal, mean, and unscrupulous, in either class. 
Only, for want of a wider vocabulary, I find myself compelled 
to use the terms craftsmen and craftsmanship in the one sense, 
and manufacturer and middleman in the other. It may seem 
as though the typically good craftsman were thus brought into 
unfair contrast with the typically bad manufacturer. That is 
not at all my intention. What I do mean to suggest is that the 
trader, as such, does not take the same ground (I should say 
such high ground) as the maker, as such. 

The craftsman (in so far as he has any artistic qualification 
whatever) is bound to act upon some loftier prompting than 
that of making a profit. The craftsman who does not do so 
is not the craftsman of whom it is spoken to-night. The manu- 
facturer, on the other hand, who really seeks the advancement 
of art, is not the man spoken of to-night as manufacturer or 
middleman, He is something more. Let the earnest, fair- 
dealing, art-loving, high-aiming producer take no offence. He 
1s praised when the craftsman is extolled, just as the greedy, 
slovenly, unconscientious workman shares in the blame attaching 
to modern manufacture. 

There are manufacturers who are all that craftsman could 
desire. They are possibly—indeed I hope they are—more in 
number than one has any notion of. Of such is the ideal 
manufacturer. But there are others who care nothing for art, 
and only flourish about the word. Some there are who fain 
would help art, but know not how; some are faint-hearted ; 
some are vain, some ignorant, even of their craft. Some 
profess to care for nothing but “results ”—-which with them 

means not perfect work but profit. It is difficult not to look 
upon the good qualities of the manufacturer as being in some 
degree due to his sympathy with craftsmanship, and to the bad 
a3 i <A paper read before the Applied Art Section of the Society of 
rts on Tuesday, 


qualities of the workman as due in a measure to the condition 
to which manufacture has been degraded. 

Craftsmanship, as I understand it, would in itself make a 
man thorough in his work, fair in his dealing, intelligent in his 
appreciation. Manufacture, as at present understood, will 
scarcely hesitate to scamp what work it can, gives as little as 
possible at the price, and judges art strictly according to the 
selling price in an ignorant market. 

The benefits of commerce are patent. Its praises are part 
of the cant of the day. One would think, to hear them, there 
was no God but this God, and the press was its prophet. The 
simple truth is that commerce has popularised art. It has paid 
the artist, as it would say, handsomely ; but it has encouraged 
on the whole the less worthy form of art, and even that it has 
persisted in lowering to the level of supposed popularity. And 
by its very force, the power of wealth and organisation, it has 
compelled the artist to submit to its direction and dictation. 
The craftsman, it is often said, owes everything to the middle- 
man, to the capitalist. What would he do without him? Very 
likely he would starve. What, then, is the employer but the 
benefactor of the employed (who but for him would be the 
unemployed), providing work for him, paying him regular 
wages, and so on and so on? 

Well, the power of the middleman does not precisely prove 
his beneficence. If the workman cannot live without him, that 
is not in the nature of things, but because the employing class 
has made itself so strong a position that it can dictate terms to 
the employed ; “work for us, or you shall not earn a living by 
your handiwork.” It is only here and there a very gifted man 
or an exceptionally fortunate one who can take his stand inde- 
pendently. Society and law allow the strong to assert his 
mastery over the weak, and have done so always from the days 
of the blackmailer downwards, our boasted civilisation not- 
withstanding. It is contended that it is just a question of free 
contract, that if the craftsman is tempted by the producer to 
submit his art to the consideration of £ s, d@., that is his fault ; 
it would be hard lines not to be free to sell yourself to the 
devil if you liked. There would be some truth in that were a 
man free always to choose between modest pay for his best 
work and good pay for worse. He has often to choose between 
no work at all and such as is offered to him. That may or may 
not be a very wholesome state of things commercially and 
morally—but certainly it does not make for art. Nor does it 
tend to strengthen friendly relations between the manufacturer 
and the man who makes. And in the strife between the two 
art has a poor chance of survival, though it be the fittest. 

It is the eternal excuse of the middleman that he must 
live. The artisan might answer that he saw no absolute 
necessity for that—least of all at his expense. But how that 
plea of “living” is misused! A good deal is to be excused to 
the man who literally finds it hard to keep body and soul 
together; but he is more likely to be found amongst the 
employed, or the out of employ, than in the ranks of the 
employers. 

And of the manufacturers who succeed, how many think 
that they owe something to the art or craft by which they have 
made money? Do many of them of their means risk some- 
thing for its advancement, apart from the profit it may bring 
them? They have been known to form a ring to keep up 
prices or keep down wages; but they no longer combine to 
keep up the standard of craftsmanship. Even the funds of the 
great trade guilds, whose glory it was to do that, no longer go 
to the encouragement of the craft from which they take their 
name, let alone the private resources of the liveryman. 

When the great guilds flourished, artist, handicraftsman and 
tradesman were practically, if not actually, one. There never 
was a time when the artist was not influenced by commercial 
considerations. Sometimes he was very much indeed a man of 
business. But so long as there was anything of the artist 
about him, there was always something at work on his con- 
science to urge the interests of art, even at the personal sacri- 
fice of more material interests, and to hinder him from 
looking at his work purely from the pecuniary point of view. 
His faith in himself, his very vanity made. for art. So he was 
encouraged always to do the workmanlike thing, in the belief 
that the best was best worth doing. And his very persistence 
gave it a chance of succeeding which nowadays is not always 
open. For who will ever believe quite so fervently in the 
swan-like attributes of his geese as the parent gander? 

We are all too eager to make fortunes: no one is content 
to make a living. But the craftsman, if he were allowed to get 
some satisfaction out of his work, could take contentedly 
the modest pay that would supply his actual wants. The 
manufacturer whose interest in his work is wholly pecuniary, 
who possibly looks upon his labours in the office as so much 
grind, must needs earn money to spend in whatever may 
be his idea of compensation for the joyless task of getting it. ‘ 

It is one of the worst features of the business creed that it 
takes no account.(perhaps can take none) of all that may be 
got out of good work besides money. That is the accepted 
measure of profit, and that alone. To the craftsman’s thinking 
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it is a false standard altogether. He does not deny that “the 
job must pay,” but he does deny that there is occasion for any 
one to grow rich over it—even the artist. 

The one thing that strikes us about the accessory art of 
ancient, medieval, and all times down to a century or so ago, 
is that, whether we care for it or not, someone did, presumably 
the owner, certainly the maker of it. Those seem to be the 
essential conditions of good work, that maker and buyer should 
be interested in it. The conditions of modern manufacture 
make that more and more unlikely. The hopelessness of the 
situation has made Mr. Ruskin turn preacher, and driven men 
like William Morris and Walter Crane to espouse the desperate 
cause of Socialism. 

Sympathising as I do entirely with that spirit of revolt 
against the unequal conditions of the day, a spirit especially 
’ noble in men who have no selfish interest at stake, I cannot, I 
confess, see any hope in the remedy they propose. For all that, 
they are right, I think, in judging that the disease is in the 
social, not merely in the artistic, conditions of the times, What 
hope of thoroughness when every commodity is cheapened and 
every trade is sweated ; what opening for art, which should be 
reticent, in this era of swaggering advertisement ; what chance 
for beauty when the craze is for novelty? It is difficult to 
speak on this subject with anything like moderation. It needs 
to be realised that the first condition of artistic success in 
manufacture is that the manufacturer should care for art. 

Moreover, it is essential that he should be at least a past 
master of his craft. It has been a perpetual wonder to me to 
find how few of the manufacturers I have had to deal with 
really know the wheels in their own works, That comes of the 
conditions of modern manufacture, and, understand me once 
for all, it is those conditions I find fault with, not the manu- 
facturer, who perhaps can help himself as little as the crafts- 
man. 

The conditions of modern manufactures place the initiative 
in the hands of persons who do not necessarily know anything 
of art. What they may claim to know is the market, and they 
dictate what shall be provided for it. Whether they do know, 
whether anyone knows, or can know, what will take, is a 
question. I doubt it. Though undoubtedly a man of energy 
can, and does, force his choice upon the public. What the 
producer believes in, therefore, he is likely to be able to sell. 

To him we owe it that the even course of art is disturbed 
by a rapid succession of what are called styles—fashions 
foisted upon us on the pretence that this latest novelty is what, 
as repectable members of society, we are bound to purchase, 
whether we want it or not. Things are no longer made “to 
supply a want,” as the advertisements say, but to stimulate one. 
The keen tradesman will tell you, with something like scorn, 
that any fool can sell what people want to buy. To him (or 
more properly the state of things which puts him where he is) 
may be attributed to a great extent the galvanising of dead 
fashions. ‘The initiative being in the hands of some one who 
has no claim to invention, he must fall back upon the repetition 
of something that has been done. 

We see some of the ill effects of our system wherever work 
is in the hands of a man personally incapable of its execution. 
Such a one must perforce resort to the poor expedient of in- 
structing the artist to work in the manner of this or that 
period, this or that craftsman—the result of which “ historic” 
inspiration is not, and can scarcely be inspiriting to behold. 
Dreary as it may be, however, it is cheerful as compared with 
the product of a quite inventionless brain wracking itself to 
think what, in the name of profit, remains yet to be done. 

There is only one more dreadful thing than that, viz, the 
efforts of the same imagination, if imagination it can be called, 
to meet the demand for the artistic, as the producer under- 
stands it. Perhaps the worst thing that could happen to art is 
that it should be fashionable. That affectation of art, in the 
interest of the shop, which was known by the name of 
eestheticism, was anything but helpful to the cause. The cheap 
parody of the beautiful brought into disrepute the very notion of 
beauty in design. We have not yet recovered from its effects. 

I look upon fashion, that is the false ideal of novelty in- 
stead of use or beauty, as absolutely incompatible with art— 
and fashion is, or seems to me, almost inseparable from the 
current idea of trade, It is to the pecuniary interest of the 
wholesale producer to substitute for all test of art or workman- 
ship a standard of merit of which he is the judge. And no one 
certainly can know better than he whether a design is the last 
thing out. What is it to him though it be the ugliest and 
stupidest so long as we accept his standard—and his novelty ! 

You may say, the only remedy to such a state of things is to 
educate the purchaser. That is very necessary, no doubt. But 
it is worth noting that the craftsman would not of himself en- 
courage this crazy idea of novelty. (We none of us really want 
an entirely new set of patterns every year.) And the first thing 
a truly educated public would do, would be to get rid of super- 
fluous middlemen, meddlers, and muddlers. 

Let me give an illustration of the way art suffers from being 
so exclusively in the hands it is in. Suppose any new method 


of work or style of design, such as may be revealed in the im- 
portations from a country newly opened to us. There was 
something of the kind when, after the Paris Exhibition of 1867, 
we first had the opportunity of seeing Japanese art in its per- 
fection. Again more recently there has been an influx of 
Cretan, Rhodian, and other Eastern art in the form of embroi- 
deries, of Indian, Persian, and Arab art in the shape of carpets, 
pottery, and metalwork, and so on. Now from each and all of 
such imports a plain craftsman would be content to learn, 
assimilating whatever was available for his use, broadening by 
so much his principles and varying by so much his practice. 

What use does the manufacturer make of his opportunity ? 
He sees in it only an occasion for a new fashion. Here is an 
unknown art, here are unfamiliar forms to be copied, a fresh 
vein to be “worked,” as he says, and, in the heedlessness of 
ignorance, he works it, and very soon works it out. That may 
answer his purpose ; but it answers no other purpose in the 
world. Surely the folly of working out a mine in that manner 
is as enormous as the selfishness of it. Reaction comes ina 
very short time. Folk sicken of the repetition even of a good 
thing. The fashion goes out as suddenly as it flared up—and 
who, let me ask, is one jot the better for it? The clever fellow 
who worked it! Well, | for one protest against the hideous 
selfishness of the whole business. I doubt if it be essential to 
trade—but, if it be, then let art sever itself without more ado 
from a connection which would drag it so low. 

(Zo be continued.) . 


SCOTTISH YETTS. 


Aw the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland on 

Monday, Dr. Christopher read a second paper on “‘ The 
Iron Yetts of Scottish Castles and Towers,” of which a large 
number had been brought under his notice since the date of 
his first paper, which contained twenty-four examples. To 
these he now added twenty, making a total of forty-four. After 
describing the peculiar construction of these yetts, illustrated 
by a model sent by the Rev. Dr. Joass, to whom he was also 
indebted for photographs and notices of several examples pre- 
viously unknown to him, the author proceeded to notice their 
variations in size, their methods of hingeing and bolting, and 
the wooden doors that were associated with them. He described 
in detail the most notable of the twenty additional examples, 
referring to the large double-leaved one at Doune Castle, which 
was the only instance known to him of a yett being used along 
with a portcullis ; one at Balveny, also with two leaves; one at 
Cawdor Castle, said to have been brought from Lochindorb ; 
and one at Eilan Donan, which, curiously enough, was fished 
up out of the well of the castle, into which it seemed to have 
been thrown with some curious pieces of artillery after the 
battle of Glenshiel. Referring to the historic notices of yetts, 
which were few, he concluded that most castles must have 
possessed them from the fourteenth century. 


Architects Registration Bill, 1888. 


S1R,—After consulting with Colonel Duncan at the time of 
the motion for the second reading of this Bill, it was deemed 
advisable to withdraw it, for the purpose of bringing it forward 
in an amended form next session. The committee had no know- 
ledge of the objections to certain details of the Bill, although it 
had been for some time in the hands of the chartered bodies, till a 
few days before the date of the second reading, as those bodies 
had not the courtesy to notify their objections beforehand to 
the committee. The committee are now in a position to 
consider these objections, which will be done before the intro- 
duction of the Bill next session. The committee wish it to be 
distinctly understood that they will not relax their efforts, 
particularly as there has been no opposition to the principle of 
the measure, and from the large support they have already 
received, the admitted necessity for the proposed legislation, 
and the public demand for it, there can be no doubt of ultimate 
success.—Yours faithfully, EDGAR FARMAN, 

Hon. Sec. to the Registration Act Committee. 

39 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. ; 

April 20, 1888. 


Improvers in Offices. 

S1R,—Meditating placing a son, still a public school boy, in 
the profession of an architect, I am most likely about to pay a 
premium to a good firm in that view, and article my son 
for four years. When their time is over I am told young men 
usually act as “improvers” for a time, and until starting alone 
or acquiring a partnership. Will you, or any of your readers, 
kindly inform me, assuming due ability, skill, industry, Ses 
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what is the likelihood of obtaining employment as improver, 
and at what salary? I am told by an opponent of what I pro- 
pose that “ improvers” can often find no opening as such, and 
sometimes pay instead—in fact, the cry with architects 
seems to be that in the paying sense it is a poor profession— 
the old story, the profession is going to the dogs. When 
successful in obtaining employment, I should like to know what 
improvers are usually paid ?—I am, yours obediently, 
Inner Temple: April 25, 1888. A BARRISTER. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


London.—On Saturday, April 21, the new lecture-hall of the 
Working Lads’ Institute, Whitechapel, was opened by H.R.H. 
Princess Christian at 3 P.M. The first portion of the Institute 
was opened by H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, October 1885. 
Since then 1,750 members have been admitted. The second 
section, which has recently been completed, comprises a large 
swimming-bath lined with glazed tiles, and a lecture-hall for 
about 600 persons, with retiring-rooms, &c. There is accom- 
modation for 1,000 lads. Each member pays a small subscrip- 
tion, which entitles him to use the gymnasium, reading-room, 
library, &c ; also to attend evening classes and lectures. There 
is also a refreshment-room, and forty beds. The lecture-hall 
has three handsome stained-glass windows, illustrative of Art, 
Religion, and Industry, and nine semicircular ceiling lights of 
stained glass illustrative of the seasons and of various sports. 
These are the gift of the founder and hon. secretary, Mr. Henry 
Hill, and have been designed and executed by Messrs. A. O. 
Hemming & Co., 47 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
The buildings have been carried out at a cost of about 12,500/. 
from the designs and under the supervision of Mr. George 
Baines, architect, 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


yde.—The Victoria Jubilee Wesleyan Day and Sunday- 
schools, Hyde, have been opened. On the ground floor are 
infant school, 48 feet by 31 feet 6 inches, with classroom adjoin- 
ing (the latter 25 feet by 15 feet 6 inches, and containing 
gallery) ; lecture-room, 25 feet by 15 feet 6 inches; classroom, 
22 feet by 16 feet; tea preparing room, 16 feet by 8 feet 
6 inches ; and boys and girls’ lavatories. On the first floor is a 
spacious assembly hall, 65 feet by 31 feet 6 inches, with an 
open-timbered roof, and at one end is a large platform. The 
large room is surrounded on either side with classrooms, vary- 
ing in size, and is well supplied with means of ingress and 
egress, having a wide staircase (entering from Water Street) on 
one side, and two smaller staircases on the other side, the steps 
being of easy ascent, and being made out of Whitworth stone. 
‘In the intervening walls between the schoolroom and class- 
rooms are placed windows, so that the master will have 
full control over his assistants during school hours. In 
the basement are placed coal cellar and heating chamber, 
the schools being heated with hot water on the low-pressure 
system. Special attention has been directed to the ventilation 
of the building, the rooms having Tobin’s inlets fixed to the 
outside walls to admit fresh air, while extract ventilators are 
fixed upon the roof to allow of the escape of the vitiated air. 
The schools are Gothic in style of architecture, faced with local 
brick, relieved with sandstone dressings and Ruabon terra- 
cotta, the roofs being slated with blue slates, capped with red 
ridge tile. The greater portion of the ground floor is paved 
with wood blocks, which are noiseless and impervious to damp 
and dry rot, whilst the other portion is laid with granite-faced 
concrete. The whole of the work has been carried out by Mr. 
S. Robinson, Hyde, from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. A. Banks, Oldham, who was selected as 
architect in a limited competition. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Birmingham.—A new church, dedicated to St, Chrysostom, 
and situated in the parish of All Saints, was opened on the 
oth inst. by the Lord Bishop of Worcester. The church is 
built chiefly of brick, and accommodates nearly 600 persons. 
The builder was Mr. Fell, of Leamington, the contract amount 
being 4,707/. Towards this Miss Ryland has contributed 
3,000/, A portion of the cost of building and site yet remains 
to be raised. The architect was Mr. John Cotton, of Bir- 
mingham. 

Preston.—Alterations are being made in the churchyard 
of Hoghton Church, near Preston. A large area of ground is 
being added to the present churchyard on the south side, the 
present south boundary wall is being’ removed, &c. The new 
addition to the churchyard will be properly laid out and 
surrounded with footpaths and shrubs, and is intended to be 
used exclusively for the residents of Hoghton. The works and 
other improvements are being carried out at the sole expense of 
the De Hoghton trustees, and under the personal supervision of 
Mr. James Bertwistle, M.S.A., F.S.1., architect, Blackburn. 


Boothen.—The new church at Boothen, Stoke-on-Trent, 
has been erected from the designs of Mr. Charles Lynam, 
architect. The building is of stone, with red stone dressings, 
the style being Late Perpendicular, Messrs. Yoxall & Heath, 
of Stoke, were the general contractors ; Messrs. Burt and Mr. 
S. Peake sub-contractors, respectively, for the masonry and 
plumbing. The small bore system of heating by Mr. T. 
Jackson, of Newcastle-under-Lyne, has been adopted. 


‘wix—The church of St. Mary, Wix, Essex, has been 
reopened after restoration. Mr. Alfred Brown, of Braintree, 
carried out the work under the direction of the architects, 
Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, of Great St. Helens, London. The 
church was formerly attached to a priory of the Benedictine 
Order, founded in the reign of Henry I. by Walter the Deacon, 
and Editha, his sister, and endowed with ample possessions, 
which, on the suppression of the monasteries in 1525, were 
appropriated, with many other similar endowments, for the 
foundations of Cardinal Wolsey’s Colleges of Oxford and 
Ipswich. The original church having become dilapidated in 
the course of time, the greater portion was pulled down in 1719, 
and a plain and unsightly building with a western gallery and a 
ceiled roof covered with pan tiles erected in its stead. There 
was no chancel; on the north side, three of the original Early 
English shafts, capitals and arches, much mutilated, remained. 
In adding a chancel the remains of a staircase evidently leading 
up to a rood loft in the east end wall, which was some 4 feet or 
more in thickness, was discovered. The works carried out con- 
sisted in removing the flat plaster ceiling, and converting the 
king post roof into an open timber roof, with curved braces of 
a queen truss, boarded so as to give additional height, an 
octagonal apsidal chancel, and the insertion of stone windows’ 
and mullions instead of the old wooden frames. By reflooring 
and reseating the nave, accommodation has been provided for 
190 persons in all. 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of the Manchester Society of Women 
Painters has been opened at the gallery, 10 King Street, 
Manchester. Singing Children is the subject painted by Miss 
S. Isabel Dacre, the president. 

The Statue of Earl Dudley, by Mr. C. B. Birch, was 
unveiled at Dudley on Wednesday. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy in 
Dublin will close on to-morrow (Saturday), It has been fairly 
successful. Monday will be the last day of the Exhibition of 
the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts. 

A Cast of Jacobo della Quercia’s central gateway of the 
unfinished Gothic church of San Petronio, Bologna, is being 
erected in the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art. 

Mr. Walter Boden has been appointed in the place of the 
late Mr. Cornelius Sherlock as surveyor of ecclesiastical dilapi- 
dations for the diocese of Chester, and Mr, G. Bradbury for the 
diocese of Liverpool. 

Canon Argiles has promised, in addition to providing a pulpit 
and bishop’s throne in carved oak, to give 500/. towards the 
cost of the new choir in Peterborough Cathedral, provided the 
old Benedictine plan is revived, and a further sum of 500/. for 
the restoration of the fabric. 

Mr. H. H. Bridgman, architect, has been presented with a 
dinner service of plate by the members of the Law and City 
Courts, Committee of the Corporation of London, “ in recognition 
of his able and diligent services as chairman of the committee 
during the year 1887,” 

Messrs. C. & O. Ellison, of Liverpool, have been 
appointed architects by the Toxteth Local Board for the pro- 
posed schools near St. Michael’s Church. 

Iwo Anonymous Donors have contributed one thousand 
pounds each to the fund for completing the church of St. 
Michael’s, Woolwich. Age? 

Plans have been prepared for the restoration, at a cost of 
4,350/., of St. Bartholomew’s Parish Church, Colne. The church 
is among the oldest in the Manchester diocese. 

The Spire of Christ Church, Carlisle, which rises to a 
height of 130 feet, is to be repaired. The vane for many years 
was rusted fast, and, with the wind acting on it, has damaged 
the masonry. Want of finds, it is said, will not allow of the 
opportunity being taken of fixing a lightning conductor. 

The Estimated Expenditure in connection with sanitary 
matters in Leeds for the coming year is 38,1712. 3s. 4d. The 
expenditure last year was 37,7234. 15s. 9d. 

Mr. W. B. Gilmour, who built and endowed an institute 
for men, intends to erect a similar one for women in the Vale 
of Leven. 

Grantham Theatre was destroyed by fire on Sunday 
morning last. The fire originated near the stage. The build- 
ing was calculated to seat about fifteen hundred persons. 


CriMINAL ProceEepinGs, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our’ Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured ‘by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. -RovertT Boye & Son, Ld. 
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Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page ; Is. per 
line, 

‘Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 

175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, ave requested in thetr letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


woe 


12.— Designs are Invited for the 
Enlargement of the Guildhall. Premium of Fifty Guineas to 
the Author of Selected Design. Mr. John E. Ledsam White- 
head, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge. 
MACCLESFIELD.—June 1.—Schemes for Main Drainage of 


poh are invited, Mr J. Barclay, Town Clerk, Maccles- 
e ' 


CAMBRIDGE. — May 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASPATRIA.—For Building Brick Chimney (100 feet high), . 
The Brayton Domain Colliery Office, Aspatria. 

AXBRIDGE.—May 14.—For Alterations and Fitting-up 
Machinery at Workhouse Laundry. Mr. W. Reece, Poor Law 
Office, Axbridge. 

BELFAsT.—April 30.—For Building Villa. 
Fennell, Architect, 11 Chichester Street, Belfast. 

BEVERLEY.—April 30.—For Building House. Mr. J. Sharp, 
Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Beverley. 

BIRKENHEAD.—April 30.—For Building Ohmy’s Permanent 
Circus. Mr. W. Hesketh, Architect, Central Buildings, North 
John Street, Liverpool. 


Mreii We Je 


BLAYDON-ON-TYNE.—May 1.—For Altering Chapel. Mr, 
T. Southron, Architect, 48 King’s Street, South Shields. 
BRADFORD.—May 2.—For Additions to Residence. Mr. 


T. C. Hope, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—April 28.—For Building Four Terrace Houses, 
Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

BristoL.—April 27.—For Building Board School, &c. 
Messrs. J. W. Trew & Sons, Architects, 22 Broad Street, 
Bristol. 

BuXTON.—May 1.~For Building Hydropathic Establish~ 
ment. Mr. J. Simpson, Architect, Quadrant Chambers, Buxton. 

CANNOCK.—May 1.—For Building Board School for 
Infants. Mr. F. W. Evans, Architect, 83 High Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

CHELSEA.—May 2.—For Building Post-mortem Room and 
Disinfecting Chamber at Infirmary. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

COLCHESTER.—May 5.—For Building Three Wards and 
Covered Way at Infectious Hospital. Mr. H. Goodyar, 
Borough Surveyor, Stanwell Street, Colchester. 

DAVENTRY.—April 30.—For Alterations to Dwelling-house, 
Building Purifying House, &c. Mr. T. Simpson, Manager to 
the Gas Company, Daventry. 

DENTON.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. J. H. Burton, 
Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


DONCASTER.—April 30.—For Building Public Library and 
School of Art. Mr. H. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 


DURHAM.—May 2.—For Building Cottage Hospital. 
County Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


ELLENBOROUGH.—April 27.—For Building Dwelling-house. 
Mr. M. Smith, Ellenborough. 


ELToN.—May 3.—For Building Three Houses. Messrs. 
Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, Bury. 


ENFIELD.—For Rebuilding House, Shop, &c. 
Glover, 5 Mitre Court, E C. 


FAILSWORTH.—April 27.—For Building Liberal Club. Mr. 
D. Jones, 10 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


GORLESTON.—April 27.—For Building Two Houses, Shops 
and Stables. Mr. H. Dudley Arnott, Architect, 171 High 
Street, Gorleston. 


HANLEY.—For Building Ten Houses. 
Architect, Hanley. 


HAMMERSMITH.—May 3.—For Enlarging Board School. 
The Architect’s Department, School Board Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 


HEREFORD.—May 1.—For Construction of Pump-house, 
Tumbling Bay, Valve Chamber, Laying Water Main, &c. Mr. 
W. H. Wilds, Borough Surveyor, Hereford. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Houtry.—April 28.—For Reseating St. Mary’s Church. 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., College, Durham. 

LEEDS.—May 8.—For Building Board Schools. 
Lee, Clerk to the School Board, Leeds. 


Mr. W. 


MILLOM.—May 3.—For Building Co-operative Stores. Mr. 
J. W. Grundy, Architect, Central Buildings, Ulverston. 
Norton Lees.—April 27.—For Building House. Mr. 


T. G. Edwards, Architect, Davy’s Buildings, Fargate, Sheffield. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For Adding Classrooms to Board School. 
Mr. A. N. Bromley, Architect, Weekday Cross, Nottingham. 

PRESTON.—May 24.—For Rebuilding Wade Brook Bridge. 
Mr. W. Radford, Bridge Master, 1 Princess Street, Manchester. 

ROTHERHAM —For Erection of Three-storey Building, 
Messrs. J. & R. Corker, Ferham Works, Rotherham. 

ROTHERHAM.—April 28.—For Building Five Houses. 
E. Hutchinson, Nottingham Street, Rotherham. 

SALFORD.—May 1.—For Dwarf Wall (226 yards) and 
Wrought-iron Railing, Albert Park, Broughton. The Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON.—May 1.—For Enlarging Post Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

STALYBRIDGE.—For Building Detached Villa. Messrs. 
John Eaton & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. : 

St. HELENS.—April 28.—For Building Hardman Street 
Schools. Messrs. Isitt & Verity, Architects, Moot Hall, 
Wigan. 

St. HELENS.—For Building Sunday Schools. 
Isitt, Architect, Bradford and Wigan. 

TISBURY.—May 12.—For Building Police-station and 
Court-house. Mr. Charles S. Adye, County Surveyor, 25 
Market Place, Devizes. 

TRURO.—May 5.—For Building Villa Residence. 
H. Clemens, Architect, Truro. 

TUNSTALL.—For Building Free Library and School of Art, 
Baths, Fire Engine Station, &c. Mr. A. R. Wood, Architect, 
Town Hall, Tunstall. 

»  VicToRIA Docks.—April 27.—For Alterations to Railway 
» Tavern, Mr. E. Monson, Jun., Architect, Grosvenor House, 
—, Phe Vale, Acton, W. 

| WALSHAW.—April 30.—For Building Memorial Church. 


Mr. 


Mr. Herbert 


Mr. A. 


Mr. Lawrence Booth, Architect, 28 Faulkner Street, Man- 
chester. 

WANSTEAD.—May 4.—For Construction of Sewage Tanks. 
Mr. W. Blewitt, Clerk to the Local Board, Wanstead, E. 


WATFORD.—For Pulling Down Premises and Building 
Shop and House, Slaughter-house, Stabling, and Covered Yard. 
Mr. C. P. Ayres, Architect, Watford. 


WHITEHAVEN.—May 3.—For Building Engine House and 
Erecting Pumping Engine and Boiler, &c. Mr. G. J. Clark, 
Surveyor, Tangier Buildings, Whitehaven. 

WIGAN.—May 5.—For Building Warehouse, including Cast 
and Wrought Iron in Fireproof Floors. Messrs. Isitt & Verity, 
Architects, Moot Hall, Wigan. 

Wicton.—April 30.—For Building House, Thornby End. 
Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, Clydesdale Bank Buildings, 
Carlisle. 

YARMOUTH.—May 8.—For Building Tavern, North Howard 
Street, for Mr. Bayfield. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, 
Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 


YELVERTON.—For Building Villa. 
tect, 163 Union Street, Plymouth. 

YORK.—May 2.— For Extension of Timber Shed. Mr. 
Wm. Bell, Architect, North-Eastern Railway, York. 


Mr. T. Jenkins, Archi- 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 
For Building Retaining and Fence Walls, &c., at Ferryhill, for 
Town Council, Aberdeen. Mr. W. BOLTON, Burgh 


Surveyor. 
G. Pugend, Aberdeen . ; : “Zfiss Go 


Stairway at Skene Street, 
T. Grant, Aberdeen . ‘ : : of 272u-OMkO 
BAMBURGH. 

For Building Residence at Bamburgh, Northumberland, for 
Mr. W. E. Long. Mr. G. REAVELL, jun., Architect, 
Alnwick. 

R. Rutherford, Bamburgh ; 


. £1,000 0 © 


ONTRACTORS TO E.M. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 
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&e. 
before the Public, 
kind of window. 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS3 is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or b ttom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
| frame required. When worked with a rod 
! is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists, 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
if below. 

For Continuons and other Lights, Esti- 

mates given. 


Is admitted to be the best ever put 
Can be adapted to any 
Size and height of 


J 


BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


ADJUSTMENT 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Si j i ildi i i j 
° 5 2 é e : 8 Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. ; e 7 ee og 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window i i i i i i 
‘ s ’ w 1s open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. 
them to any other that I have scen or used for the t i t 


Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


above-mentioned purposes. 


T remain, yours obediently, 
R. DAVIES, Arch‘tect, 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 


235 HIGH HOLBORN. 
109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; 


LONDON, 


SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD, 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS, BRADFORD” . 


I prefer 


WW .C.5 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BELFAST. 

For Construction of Bridge over the Lagan, Belfast. Mr. J. 
C,. BRETLAND, Engineer. 

Westwood & Baily . : : : . - £49,104 


BRACKLEY. 
For Building Minister’s House, Banbury Road, Brackley. Mr. 
J. DENNY, Architect. 


: be A. Hopcroft, Brackley. F a nnbeit) ‘ 2 Ke rme, 
aes & Ce . ee VE CE ne Banbury 3 ec het eS gents oe o Oo 
ics Doherty. . TOs eto Oy ° | 5 WW. Hawkins, Brackley RE ettaes > O04). 0; 0 
s “ rea & McFarland . é ; : - 39,843 0 oO T. & S. Orchard, Banbury . : ‘ ° . 645 0 O 
S oy : . . . . . . . 395797 cao W. Claridge, Banbury . ‘ . . : - 594 9 0 
: aie a a... , .. ee ee 3 5 J. Grant, Banbury hee shots (542 9 0 
et ni, ; : ou oes Js WATTS, Helmdon (accepted ) . : . . 500 0 O 
Dixon. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ EO, SO0 ¢ CO, O 
auch: BROMLEY. 
ear He : ‘ : : spore = 2 For Internal and External Painting and other Work, at the 
Ser ci. . . . . oe os Poplar and Stepney. Sick Asylum, Devons Road, Bromley, 
ee 4 : f «ele eta’: goa? ae Middlesex, for the Managers. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, 
tiers Pies: ll poe aie Oe 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities not 

BIRMINGHAM. 

For Alterations to Aston Brewery, Birmingham, for Messrs. J. ‘ onene ; . : ee . 3 
Ansell & Sons. Messrs. INSKipp & MACKENZIE, Archi- Ww Weihes Teen ae 1,230 0 O 
tects, 5 Bedford Row, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Visor” * ey Negitee eS 0 oO 

g ° e ° ° ° 8 e > 

Curtis & Sons. e Dudley . C - ‘ A - ° » 1,097 9 90 
; First Portion of Works. Hoe Bros. . : A 977. 9 @ 
eel pons : : ; : 5 £5,150) .0 .0 Sresencon ee CO: s 21) RCO SO. O 

on . : ; ; : : eT 25 OO 
a Eanes nee 3 O|  W. Litty, Pall Mall (accepted) aid keg a OS oro 
eres & Son, Smethwick : é : - 4,951 0 0 CARDIFF. 

e Son, B : : : é ° 
= cae ‘on, Birmingham Pee 3 a For Erecting Warehouse and Shop, West Bute Street, for Mr. 
Waser Son, eernriatena : : ; 4,870 Al W. H. M. Tucker. Quantities by Architect, "Mr. F. 
Bawen, Palaail'Heak’ °. : ; 1.857 a BALDWIN, 17 Church Street, Cardiff. 

Barnsley & Sons, Birmingham. . : : 4,826 (eo) Me; W. Thomas & Co. pee sar fis8 ee 
F. N. Stevens, Aston c : - C . 4,694 7 0 L. Soren ll : } } nae 5 ro) 2 roe) 
Robinson, Birmingham . ; Geenee 4,000 0 0 S . Pe eS 2 pe ioe te 
Johnson, Birmingham ; : . . . 4,630 0 Oo [Opes eo ; [ ‘ } ee 0 Oo ee ro) 
Surman & Sons, Birmingham . : » 4,555 oO O J ‘datlett ‘ ; : i te z  @ eee fo) 
W. & J. WEBB, "Hockley (accepted) . . . 4,538 0 Oo G Smallridge 4 i ree ros) 1,578 oF o 
BRACKNELL. i | eS 

Hor sAdditions: to. Holy Trinity Churcly Bracknell” Mr. S.|° Di J:Davies ©.  . - + 1009/0 9. 1,007 0° 

GAMBIER PARRY, Architect, Westminster. sere es See Rae : A Pee 19 6 
Poe — fs Pe TOU! OF Ly Symonds! 2 246) 4) L474 0 0 1448 9 3 
ets Rea aioe =< treet oe ee rs SHEPTON & SON (accepled) 1,451 0 0 1,431 5 0 
Brown, Winkfield. ‘ : 1,100 oF 0 Concrete Floors, Roofs and Stairs. 
___ Bunnie & SON, Camberwell (accepted ) » =1}094.4.0'°0 Homan & Rodgers, Manchester . . . - 947.17 II 


WAHOGANY & HARD WoonDs. 
ROBERT GARRARD & CO., *°Roabd, LONDON, E. 


Contractors to Railway and Rolling Stock Companies. 


Large Stocks of thoroughly-seasoned Mahogany, Teak, Wainscot Oak, and Walnut for Counter Tops, Handrails, Stair Treads, &c. Mahogany, Cedar, and Teak Panel, 
Dry Pine, Whitewood, Ash, Birch, "&e., in all thicknesses and widths. Prepared Flooring and Matching in Pitch Pine, Teak, Pan - &c. 


Seasoned Woods cut to Sizes and Thicknesses for Telephone Boxes, Electric Apparatus, &e. 
LOGS, Mahogany, Teak, Walnut, Sawn and Hewn Pitch Pine, and other Log Timber, supplied in large or small quantities from eine pea at the Docks, 
Telegraphic Address—* ACAI ou, ‘Lonpon.” 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


B 
) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the . 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 7887. | co 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FRADE 
Fn Wi 
oki = ale . 
4 Shoie~ 
BO\ S'S / 
NSF 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 
ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC. 


vane & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, 
=== PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


Architectural Designs mad® |i 
to order. 


Prices and Illustrated Book 
Designs on application. 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
- dapaaae Te JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


*. 


Cc 
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_ CHIPPING WYCOMBE. vis 
For Building School, Desborough Road, for the Chipping 


CORK— continued. 


For Building Four Residences, Cork. Mr. D. J. COAKLEY, 


Wycombe School Board. Mr. CHARLES E, MoxHam, Architect, 86 South Mall, Cork. 
Architect, 17 Castle Street, Wycombe, and Rose Bank, Samuel Thomas, Cork’ . - : ; «$2403, .07 © 


Hughenden Road, Wycombe. 


Barry McMullen, Cork . . 


° 
° 


1,999 


Charles Claridge, Banbury : ° - , £2,250 -o Oo CORNELIUS MULLANY, Cork (accepted) , + 1,850).0 © 
Fy oe Ata kes dy : ; ‘ ae 3 5 Plumber. 

. Ellwoo on, : ; 0 yd | 
W. H. Simonds, Reading . : A s . 1,925 0.0 Barry, Cork (accepted) . : . ; - 200 0 O 
T. H. Kingerlee, oan he : : ; ; ee oo Acar 

g r & Co. esbur : ; Fant, COL ano 10 : 

C Be ey conse if : 5 : 87 5 o o | For Alterations to late Morris’s Horse Repository, Dudley, for 
George Green, jun., Aylesbury . : ; . LI;7OR LODO the Salvation Army. Mr. E. J. SHERWOOD, Architect and 

Thomas Martin, Boyne Hill ‘ é Pet y. SMe Surveyor, 101 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
W. R. Loosley, Wycombe : F : n,750140 “O W. Smith, Wolverhampton : ‘eo : SOLD agi 
C.H. Hunt, Wycombe . .». »  « Jisajbo7AK0 *'0 J, Light*Oldbury ~° « saan: : «ye a ch Ce 
Nash & Sons, Wycombe. « « « «$9500 o | J. Gittings, Tipton «ie. 5 | see 
Flint & Maddeford, High Wycombe » «3,594 0 0| H. Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath - 8, | e300 
H, Harris, High Wycombe (accepted) .. « 1,550 0 O Weale & Co., Ludlow! 7°90 0° °° es ee 
Joseph Lacey, Wycombe (¢00 late, unopened ). J. H. Bate, Dudley. : . : : ey Oars 
4 ‘ 5 : F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone : : . o) -f2y 0 00 

DONCASTER. 
For Alterations afd Additions to Theatre, Doncaster. Mr. ny, EAST MOLESEY. 

WILLIAM H. R. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor. For Building House, East Molesey. 

B. WorRTLEY, Déncaster (accepted) . . «£9610 0 Dunn, Surbiton i ee £893 12 0 
Merredew, Kingston-on-Thames. : : s £540 +-OT 0 

CORK Judd, Kingston-on-Thames ; ; : » 806 0 0 

For Building Convent and Chapel, Dunmanway, co. Cork. Mr. fale ae aes : ; : : : 249 <i 
: Ingram, Woking . . e ° ° ‘ ‘ 25 0 O 

D, J. "COAKLEY, Architect, aay Chapel Andrews, East Molesey . ; . : «(| 660i9,.01 0 
Newstead, Fermoy gun? ie G68. 0. .0 £630 0 o| Budd, Kilburn ere es 
Jones, Dunmanway wl eie.GRo OO 600 0 O Hobern, Teddington . 1 .« » «+  « 593°0 0 
J. Sisk, Cork (accepted) . «Ns SO GIO» 5,0 500 O O Summer, East Molesey : : . . » 590 0 0 

For Building Glebe House at Mayfield, Cork. Mr. D. J GRANBY. 

COAKLEY, Architect. For Restoration of All Saints Church, Granby, Nottingham- 
J. Donovan, Cork ° ° ' ' e -£999 9 O shire. Mr. EDWARD TURNER, Architect, 21 Hart Street, 
J. McDonnell, Cork ; : : ‘ 1 7652 OL 0 Bloomsbury, London. 

CORNELIUS MULLANY, Cork (accepted) . . »« 750 9 O If Hollipaige If pester 
i tone. tone, 
For Building Glebe House, Dunmanway, co. Cork. Mr. D. J Smith & Lunn, Newark-on- 

COAKLEY, Architect. Trent.”. : : ; £1,200 “Ol Or Oat Toa 
Newstead, Fermoy. ‘ ' ; ; ‘£910, 0010 H. Vickers, Nottingham . ; — 1,029 19 5 
J. Sisk, Cork ; ; ; ‘ - : «000, CaO H. GREEN, Nottingham (ac- 

Jones, Dunmanway* .° . 5 : . 77 7G0" 0D cepted ) - : 958 Io oO 948 10 oO 


Architects who have not 6 6 

already received a copy j 33 
of our Circular are par- 

ticularly requested to 


send for one. 


cory FLUSH TANK FITTINGS. 


i, 


| 


N 
= ADVANTAGES. 
A 1. The internal tube being removable as 


well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


2. The fittings can be attached to any 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to 
the contractor, 


3. The outer tube being slipped over the 
inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 
same object is attained as if it were a fixture 
—all noise and vibration being avoided. 


NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING 
COMPANY, 


86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND 
2-inch. PATENTEES. 


5 Solid Drawn Lead Traps for the above. 


NZ 

NZ J 
NZ \] 
WY 
Hyer 
Gx 
YX 

SSE NS 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


DRAIN AND CHIMNEY CLEANSING MACHINES. 


DAVIDSON & HART’S 
PATENT 


PUSH-IN-SOCKET MACHINES 


These can be turned either right or left, pushed in or pulled 
out, without disconnecting themselves, as happens with the old 
screw joint. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


H HART, 1SETTLES ST,, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E. 
Vast Economy, Durable, and Cheap. 


Prevents Radiation and Condensation. 
Increases Power. 
Unquestionably the Best Covering in use. 


‘COPPER,BRASS. 
- OR PLATED GOODS 
WONT TARNISH WHEN COATED 


A Real Boon to Estate Agents, Householders, &c. 
Sample Bottles, 1s, and 2s. each ; 3d, extra per post. 


Sole Makers:-SUTCLIFFE BROS., 
BROGKSIDE WORKS, GUDLEY, MANCHESTER, 
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FUPPLEMENT 
GORING. LEICESTER. 
For Alterations and Additions to Streatley View, for Mr. W. B. | For Erection of Additional Cattle Lairs at Cattle Market, for 
Hallett. Mr. W. RAVENSCROFT, Architect, Reading. the Corporation of Leicester. Plans, Specification, and 
J. Smallbone, Streatley 4 of 30}, .0, 0 Quantities by Mr. J. GorboN, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
J. Bottrill, Reading 390 0 O Surveyor. 
.. Higgs, Goring : : B80. Gx O A. Plant, Leicester . : 4g 1) 
A. W. Dodd, Caversham* . 378 10 oO S. & E. Bentley, Leicester . 2 ecoreo 6 
a Accepted subject toa few modifications. H. Black, Barrow-on-Soar . 498 oO o 
J. O. Jewsbury, Leicester 493 19 oO 
KETTERING. iB: Pipes, Leicester: ‘ 5 . 493 Io oO 
For Building Residence, Headlands Road, Kettering, for Mr. J. Stevens, Leicester . ‘ p : ; 485 Il 3 
Geo. Page. Messrs. GOTCH & SAUNDERS, Architects, T. & H. Herbert, Leicester’. 481 0 oO 
Kettering. Quantities by Architects. W. Gimson & Sons, Leicester A7vderom CO 
Wilson & Coltman, Kettering. F . £869 0 oO J. Attenborough, Nottingham 463 0 O 
A. Barlow, Kettering ; j : 855 0 O G. DUXBURY, Leicester (accepted ) 439 0 O 
Margetts & Neal, Kettering 848 o oO : 
S. Manby, Kettering . 841 0 O LONDON. 
F. Barlow, Rothwell : - + + + 835 © ©) For Supply and Erection of Pumping, Hydraulic, and other 
G. N. Henson, Kettering . . . . «+ 835 0 O Engines, Boilers, Hydraulic Rams, Accumulators, Pipes, 
_ E, Barlow, Bothwell : Po0vT5 ine Cast-iron Movable Weirs, and Rods and Gear for same, 
W. J. PAYNE, Kettering (accepted ) ; TedW: 0 Lathe and other Tools, Rolling Stock, and_ other 
Peeeica Machinery, for Use at the Precipitation Works, at Sewage 
For Rebuilding House, Merchant’s Quay, Limerick, for Mr. P. po Harking Croce  o a Board 
Tymons. Mr. M. A. HENNESSY, M.R.LAAI. , Architect. Gwynne & Co. . £60,262 0 0 
John Quin, Limerick . £650 0 O J. Watt & Co 59,850 0 0 
: a ‘ 
PATRICK MORONEY, Limerick (accepted) . e485 605) 0 W. & J. Yates. - 58,000 0 0 
LEAMINGTON J. Mowlem & Co. . ' ; ; ; was: 07 5.4: OnO 
; F : : Easton & Anderson : : : » 47,500 0 O 
For Erection of House at Milverton, near Leamington Priors, C eNEIEr De CO: (accepted) . eee aie 


for Major R. Warner Brooks. 


83 Colmore Row, “Birmingham. 


Mr. JETHRO A. COSSINS, 
Architect, Birmingham. Quantities by Mr. Geo. Kenwrick, 


For Erection of New Premises, Charing Cross Road, for 
Alderman, Johnson & Co, Limited. Mr. JNo. WALDRAM, 


Tallis Bros , Warwick Z . Ee 20,100 0 0 Surveyor, 16 Craven Street, Wee 

J. Moffat, Birmingham nme O09 04 Oss KENNARD Bros., Lewisham (accepted) . o2,4;3500 On, O 
Lessaman, Leamington S700 0. 0 

R. Thompson, Kidderminster . 5,648 19 o| For Laying Wood Carriage-way and York-stone Footways and 
Sapcote & Son, Birmingham 55305..,.01, 0 Works in Connection for the Hammersmith Road Improve- 
Parnell & Son, Rugby . 5410. 0°" O ment, for the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

W. & J. Webb, Birmingham ie je! Xe pee: Biggs : ‘ : : . £4,460 0 0 
Jenkins & Son, Leamington $130,400 Turner & Son 4,140 0 O 
G. & F. Smith, Milverton. OOOT TO 2.0 Adams . 3,861 0 O 
Barnsley & Sons, Birmingham . 4,997 0 Oo J. Mowlem & Co. 3,850 “Oo O 
J. Fell, Leamington . AOTS SOreO | Nowell & Robson 3,797" 9 0 
H. LOvATT, Wolverhampton (accepled) . AI3Z7 AO <0 STUBBS (accepted ) 3,700 0 O 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6d. each; by post, 1s 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany. case and tripod, #4 48. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for: SurvEyiNe List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


18 THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


HAINES & GO,|JOHN_BOARD &CO,, 


Manufacturers of the 
(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


PAPERHANCINGS MLV 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
AY Bread Street, Cannon Street, 


bs. to the 15 in. by l}in., and 
A large collection of came al el 1 0 N 


Goods always kept in Stock, 
LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 


Rte eet: 
from which Orders can be 
Supplied. 
DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 
Raised Flocks. Borders and 


and Roman Cements. 
HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


uh (Lump and Ground). 
Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 


Plaster of Paris, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS :— 


"|DUNBALL, vex BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic PF aatece “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 


ATHERTON & C0,, 


thorotgh gmane AAEM wane all colors ereree te jas MERCHANTS, 
ne caries. |\VYOOD CAR PET we ee 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


MARBLE WORK 


STREET, E.C. 
FLOORING, | 


MATCHBOARDS, 


COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager, 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
TO OF DE Re wat anv cemine tinines, 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. AT MODERATE PRIOES. 
Show Rooms for Chimney Picces, Stoves, &c.| Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 


in every class of Building. 
WI LKINS and S ONS, Abbe Lyin Cita on Gusable pate and texture that 
ey will bear without damage the tri E le Banki 
88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N, ! Establishments, Hotels. and Public histieutionse ao 
OLUME XXXVITITI: of THE ARCHITECT. Ses Ce LOn SE 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt Lettered, ' ' AMERICAN WHiTE WOU MOULDINGS, 


Price 12s 6d. Far Superior in every resp-ct to Swedish, ana Cheaper 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C., ANVERICAN BEDROOM SU TES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Country Ord-rs promptly executed. 
Ali Guvods supplied direct from DO SKS, 
Telephone No. 1068. 


yoo Benen FLOORING 


(Mr. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 
amor Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Wovov - BLocK FLOORING AND 
STEAM JOINERY WORKS, 


Clapham Jurctio1,&.W, 
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LONDON —continued. 


LONDON—continued. F p I Brid ; ales: f the Nec 
< é or Painting Iron Bridges along the Line of the Northern 
For Building Warehouse, ee a sant ce a a Outfall ‘Sewer, between Old Ford and Barking, for the 

Alie Street and Tenter street Nor Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Moses. Messrs. DUNK & GEDEN, Architects, 36 and 37 J. Kirkcaldy & Sons . r ‘ : . £1,425 10 0 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. J. Howlett a : : é 1,025, “Oo 
W. & H. Castle : : : . ; -f,3,240 2 OmrO Taylor & Son . ; : ; : ; . | “QOfo fore 
Wm. Gregar_. 5 . : : ‘ 3,000 O O Biggar & Co. . : : ‘ : ‘ ; 739 (3 0 
S. Yardley & Son. : : ’ ; el ey oye Leh oe: J. Mowlem & Co. . , : : : . 685 Oo oO 
Geo. Stephenson : ec ; 3 - 42,9304 O70 STEVENSON & CO. (accepled) . - : : 545 . Ovs9 
W. H. Lascelles & Co. : : s 25000 WO GeO MacCarthy . : : : : “ . 270 .O © 
J. W. Sawyer 2,888 0 oO 
Staines & Ore 2,864 0 O LUTON. 
W. ReKing  » s+ Oe es 25859 ° ©| For Alterations to the Present and one New Residence at Side, 
Edwards & Co. . : A 4 : ir? show Be) Upper George Street, Luton, for Mr. J. Huckle. Mr. W. 
J. & C. Bowyer a PM ase Bei he J. PEARSON, “Architect, Market Hill. 
ee a . Higgs 3 2:5) ses : 5 D. PARKINS, Luton (accepted) . .. .« .£449 0 O 
ollan - : : : E ; ce 
S. errata. 5 : ; : E2020 70 0 
3 NEWPORT. 
Be See & Sons. ; : ‘ , ; eee . r For Building Hotel, Stables, &c., at Severn Tunnel Junction, 
§ y : i ; : ny ay Newport, Mon. Mr. TOGARMAH REES, Architect, New- 
Perry & Co. | - : 5 ‘ : 592,874.80 0 Bee Mon y 
W.M. Dabbs . - : A - : 42,5240 90 TiC td ahs Newport Sole 
W.&F.Croaker . ; : t ; > AY © © Ww * Lint e pe - : : £2 eee? i 
S. Sabey & Son é ; ; ; : , "2497 MO .0 . A, Linton, Newport . ° : . 2,2002.0 iG 
Coulcelletros 2.473 0 0 E. J. London & Co., Newport . ; ; . 2850770: oo 
joR. Hane fee 246% 50 6 | (Geo Martin, Newport i. sR 1,998 0 oO 
Cikchi® Lee : j ; ; ; ’ : 2 333 ofc Geo. Wilkins, Newport . F ; : . 1,996 0 O 
: : “ein PEA ‘fy t.vans, Cardiff (2% : F ; ' 967" 9 me 
FIA! HOoLLow: AY (accepted ) ‘ : j Mio 23M EO fone Linton, Newport! ian vi 5 ; 17880 ae 
For Construction of Refreshment Rooms at the General Post PANGBOURNE 
Office, E.C,, for the Commissioners of H.M, Works and | For Building House, &c., for Mr. W. Wethered. Mr. W. 
Public Buildings. RAVENSCROFT, Architect, Reading. Quantities by Messrs. 
W. & B. Bardell ; ; ‘ ; . 486 0 0 Cooper & Sons, Maidenhead. 
Mowlem & C y 6 TAB on Pangb -& 
owlem Osis ‘ ; : é : 2,070 0 . Boxall, Pangbourne . : ; ; 1,400 O O 
W.M, Dabbs :5) s fee aw Meee cs $12 002,886..0_.08]))J..Smallbone, Streatleysisinnnanannnn 1,354.0 0 
P. Hi WDawesige ‘ ‘ : d ‘ ) £2,875, 90 0 Tabliogs,.Goring ie. : : , . on Ey ABQ et 
Scrivener & Co. d i , : ; f+ 9215 390enO 0 A. W. Dodd, Caversham . : : F » 215345. 100 
J. Holloway : 5 ; i : : .. (2;7O5mOMO B. Warner, Pangbourne . : ; . «15347 pO 
Howell & Son , : ; : : : 192,082, OO C.F. Kearley, London . 4 : ‘ a lg3 3a eee 
J. W. Gill . : : : 3 : : - ;2;590q, 0 #0 W. Hearn & Co., London. ; : ; wi, 19250. 3 ne 
Perry Go.) 3 F ‘ ‘ 5 é i 2A abOwL O J. BOTTRILL & Co., Reading* . : ; & 250 ee 
H. L. Holloway ; ; ‘ 42 A440, BOLO J.C Coek, Reading (withdrawn) . 1,079 0 O 
J. O. RICHARDSON (accepted) : ; «e203 sa oro : Accepted subject to a few modifications. 


HOLDEN & CO.’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation. 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Bxecuted forwarded upon application. 


5S Wood sTREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. S.-W. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 


W) BRSnSRERROGIRet STOTT eee seseasiesetnss AND ALL KINDS OF 

eee Ss : 2 CESS IRON HURDLES, cal 

Hiseeaeoee AND GATES. 

H) cena Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &c. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION, 


=, LE. rane, 


Sia ie CLOCKS & CARILLONS. 
LUND & BLOCKLEY, 


£2 PALI. MALI, LONDON, S.W. 
WORKSHOPS:—WILLIAM AND MARY YARD, PULTENEY STREET, W. 


Clock and Watch Manufacturers to the Queen, H.M. Imperial Government, the Admiralty, the War 
Office, the Royal Geographical Society, Indian State Railways, &c., &c. 


MAKERS OF THE GREAT BOMBAY CLOCK AND CARILLONS. | 


(See Building News, Sept. 21, 1888, p. 448.) 


And also of the KOLHAPUR PALACE CLOCK AND BELLS. 


(See Building News, May 2, 1884, p. 699.) 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


Ce : 
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PLYMPTON. READING. : 

For Building Four Cottages at Underwood, Plympton. For Alterations and Additions to Premises, London Street, for 
S. Warren, Plymouth . - £542 0 Oo Messrs. E. Gibbons & Son. Mr. W. RAVENSCROFT, 
S : : : ; : 

W. Triscott, igieewood =. 2. lw 540 0 O Architect. 
F. Taylor, Stonehouse : : : 5 a 535, OF 90 D, Taylor, Reading. . . : , ee oO 
S. Vine, Underwood. é ; . : oF 530).0. Jo G. Lewis, Reading . . . . . 243 90 O 
ii Hellings, Plympton ; F : ~My aa) Higgs & Sons, Reading . . : : » 221 0 0 
J. Wakeham, Plymouth . . . ~ + 50510 0 G. SEARLE, Reading’ . 210 0 O 
A. Stevens, Underwood ; , f . 496 0 0 7 Accepted subject ‘to a few modifications. 
H, WEBBER, Plympton (accepted ) ‘ t | 494-1050 TULSE HILL. 

RADFORD. For Decoration of a Hall, &c, at Elm Court, Tulse Hill. 

For Building St. Michael’s and All Angels Church, Radford, Mr. CHRISTOPHER M. ‘SHINER, Architect, 15 New Broad 

Nottingham. Messrs. WILLIAM G. HABERSHON & eet 
FAWCKNER, Architects, 38 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Vanstone. . . . . , . £112 0 0 
ist Contract. end Contract. Kitzerow : . : . : 109 O O 
Gregar, Stratford . “ £4y 907 bom aur T.397"0 0 Bristow . : : : : ’ : 7 = LOSt1o" "3 
Edwards, Leominster . 4,875 0 O 1,409 0 O 
Jones & ca. Gloucester . . 4,490 mOmO 1,361 Oo O vee Pavinbled M 
Fecitt, feackburn . 4,350 0 0 1,400 0 O For Erection of Houses at Cottenham Par imbledon. Ys 
Bentley, Waltham Abbey . 4,286 “ove 1,217 0 0 eT G. OLLEY, Architect, Wimbledon. 
Smith & Lunn, Newark . ; 4,000™Ome 2507 O10 T Sullock : ; : : : . , ste 2 : 
Fish & Son Nottingham | 3,059 oma T3000 : : 2 ware) 
Bell & Son, Nottingham ; Se ars pcs Saelt , GaCOLs; Cottenham Park (ac cepted) . Lee 7202 On 
WREXHAM. 
RALEIGH. 
For Erection of a Cottage on a Piece of Land situate on the For pee aN Wise Wrexham. Mr. JOHN 
Whitehouse Farm Estate, Raleigh, Essex. Mr. WILLIAM D eons a WA rexha : y 
A. Burr, M.S.A, Architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. avies Bros, Wrexham.  . «ss £524 13 0 
Baldwin, Raleigh. .  . eee! 6432.01 0 W. E. Samuel, Wrexham arbres eri 45.00 CUE 
& Allen, Southend . i ; ; 370 10 0 Davies & Son, Rhostyllen, Wrexham . . » 439 9 0 
Baker’ & Hainsworth, Raleigh . -. « ~ 357 0 0 Hughes & Owen, Wrexham ; RD Ni BN Co: 
Bullock & Woodiwiss, Southend E . 270 0 0 BENJAMIN OWEN, Wrexham (accepted) f Aa G 
BULLOCK & WoopIWISs (amended tender)* 2008.5 010 
* Accepted. 
a ae TRADE NOTES. 


WE notice that portions of the International Exhibition at 
Brussels, the Glasgow Exhibition, and the Danish Exhibition 
in London, will be lighted with Wenham lamps by the Wenham 


For Building Detached Residence at Ramsgate, for Mr. W. M. 
Boyton. Mr. W. S. BARwIck, Architect, Harbour Street, 


Ramsgate. 
ice) Beslan cis “<< hoe were GE,450. 0, 0] Company, ‘Limited. 
J. E. Barwick . ; c : F : Peel, 210) ONO Mr. T. A. WALKER, the contractor for the Manchester 
Paramor & Son : E ‘ i : . 1,170 0 o| Ship Canal, obtained on Tuesday a license to store mixed ex- 
J. Newby . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; . 1,034 0 0O| plosives at Acton Grange, near Warrington. A suitable struc- 
W. W. Martin . ; : “ : . 895 © o| ture will be erected about 200 yards distant from the London 
J. H. FORWALK (accepted) ; : : . 831 10 o| and North-Western Railway Company’s main line, and midway 


Ti: BATH STONE FIRMS, L0. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: BAT Ex. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Chief Off 
ie ces “ QOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


and Quarries 


London Office, ‘‘ QOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W.R. Station, 

BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Nine Elms, 
COMBE DOWN. by ora 
STOKE GROUND. : EVERY KIND OF ST ; 
ee viandukn. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., ONE IN STOCK 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randeil, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 
MONK’S PARK. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 


CORSHAM DOWN. i 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, SAE 


a ee ees 


— 
=A 


(Registered 


i 


a 


ee 


SS 
Z j 4 seel= & 


— 


“ENRICHED” MOULDINGS & 


IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Suitable for Architectural Purposes. 


Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the Patentees 
and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN EEDE,BUTT & SONS, “us BRIGHTON & LITTLE HAMPTON. 


———SEeE—— SEE EEE 
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between the railway and the canal. Power was asked to store 
either 2,000 Ibs. of gunpowder, or 1,000 lbs. of other ex- 
plosives. 

SoME time ago the galleries at Brindle Church, near 
Chorley, Lancashire, were considered unsafe, and Mr. James 
Bertwistle, M.S.A., F.S.1., architect, Blackburn, was called in 
by the vicar (Rev. S. R. Eddy, M.A.) and wardens to make an 
examination, when he found that the whole of the beam ends 
were decayed with dry-rot. It was immediately decided to 
close the galleries, and they are now being taken down, the 
outside of the building being also restored, and the inside of 
the church decorated under the architect’s direction. 

WEBBER’s patent drawing-board is an invention as useful asit 
is necessary. Mr. C. D. Lavington, 1A Woodberry Grove, Green 
Lanes, N., is the manufacturer. We illustrate the board in two 
positions. This patent saves a great deal of time and trouble, 


and insures accurate drawing. The accuracy is insured by the 
stock or square being inserted in a groove instead of working 
from the edge of the board as usual. Mr. Lavington claims 
that this improvement can never get out of order, and that the 
best material is only used in its manufacture. We understand 
that Mr. Lavington is willing to send these boards to architects 
desiring to test them. On its claims alone, this patent should 
certainly excite interest. It perfects an article in every-day 
use, and substitutes convenience for clumsiness, without any 
additional price for these advantages. 


_ THE merits of parquet flooring are so widely known that it 
is unnecessary for us to enumerate them. Every year seems 
to reduce the price of what was once a luxury, and the 
methods of manufacture improve apace. German parquetry is 
much favoured by architects ; and in this connection we may 
mention that Mr. Charles Sterkel, of the Parquet Manufactory, 
Ravensburg, has recently opened offices in London, at 
2A Chepstow Place, Westbourne Grove, W. He claims to be 


able to compare favourably in quality and price with anything 
inthe market. He guarantees work done by him for two years. 
Such recommendations as these should insure Mr. Sterkel 
support. 

Ir has been decided by the Rev. C. W. Moffat, BA, 
LL.D., his wardens, and parishioners, to fix a peal of thirteen 
of Harrington’s No. 4 patent tubular bells, in the tower of Black- 
burn Holy Trinity Church, and also to put up a clock with three 
illuminated dials. The bells are to be fixed before the 
approaching visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales (to lay 
the foundation stone of the Technical School), so that they can 
be rung on that occasion. The works are being carried out 
under the direction of Mr. James Bertwistle, M.S.A.. F.S.L, 
architect, Blackburn. 

AN artesian tube well, 1,106 feet deep, has just recently 
been completed at Messrs. F. Everett & Co.’s (late Isaac Bate 
& Co.) Brewery at King’s Heath, near Birmingham, by Messrs. 
Le Grand & Sutcliff, hydraulic engineers, London. Hitherto 
very deep borings in search of water have not always resulted 
in attaining the end in view, but in the present instance com- 
plete success has rewarded the enterprise and perseverance of 
Messrs. Everitt in prosecuting this costly work, and this in the 
face of many adverse opinions as to the hopeless prospect of 
finding water, previous attempts to penetrate through the 
keuper marl formation inthis district having failed. The depth 
of the keuper series had been variously estimated at from 
400 feet to 500 feet thick; but, according to Professor Lap- 
worth, who has reported upon this boring, after passing through 
56 feet of drift, the marl and gypsum beds have proved to be 
no less than 547 feet thick. The next 326 feet passed through 
the water stones, or keuper sandstone series, which were found 
to be practically waterless, the remaining 177 feet penetrating 
into the upper variegated sandstones, and it is from the last 
100 feet of these beds that an excellent supply of unusual purity 
has been obtained. An interesting operation upon the com- 
pletion of the boring consisted of cutting off the innermost 
lining tube, 4 inches diameter, at a depth of 427 feet below sur- 


THE PATENT GuM AND RUBBER Co., LIMITED, are now intro- 
ducing their superior ‘‘ Adamanta’’ Copal and Oak Varnishes, with 
which, being HARD, GLossy, and DURABLE, splendid results are ob- 
tained ; also their ‘‘ Adamanta ” Hydrofuge, the best and surest pro- 
tection against Damp Walls, Ceilings, &c. Samples and prices will 
be sent on application, and a trial is solicited.—Address, 18 Billiter 
Street, London. 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


BILLs OF QuantiTIEs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


ASPHAL TE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 


STIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with NL 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream.| € SSS 
Spracur’s TaBres, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


SOSCSCSCSCSSSCS SSS SSOSSHSSSOSSSSSOSSOSSUOSS 


SIMPLEX DESAY 
| GLAZING 


N For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
*xx«**x SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, |RON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PLDI SPS SSS SL LSI 


GROVER & Co. (#imited), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * & * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post FREE). * * * * * 
COC SOS SESS OOCSSSESOCE TOSCO OCESTOSSOHOOM 


above description of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


C. E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST, 


AND 


IMRAY'S 


PATENT 


F Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&ec., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE + WoRK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON -TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


a ai ne Development and Washing. 
est Medium for Reproducing PLA ae. 
= from TRACINGS- ae 


: R. GOT Z, 
BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


QUANTITIES, ETS, 


Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., bests*7le. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&¢> Photolithographer and 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


VOL. XXXVIII. 


THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


PRICE. 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s. 
Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


Correctly Written and 


Collotype Printer, 


The King of Type-writers; the most rapid and most durable 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Goverz- 
ment Officials, Ministers, Authors, Journalists, Stenographers, 
and‘ All sorts and conditions of men.”’ 


Apply for Price List and Particulars to Sole London Office, 


WYCKOFF, SHAMANS & BENEDICT, 
LOO Gracechurch Street, B.C. 


dP 
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face. So effective was the appliance devised for this purpose | by native workmen. The marble altar proper is 14 feet in 
that the cutting tool was fixed, the pipe cut, and the tool with- total length, the altar slab itself being nearly Io feet, and with 
drawn all in the short space of two hours, and the end of the | the exception of a framing to the panelling of white Sicilian 
pipe when withdrawn presented the even appearance as though | marble, and some tabernacle work enclosing a richly-jewelled 
it had been cut off in the lathe. safe in brasswork, this canopy being of hae alabaster, 

WE are glad to find that the demand for Messrs. Wright | the whole of the marbles are from Plymouth and Its vicinity. 
& Co.’s patent fixing blocks for floors is evidently increasing. The base of the structure is formed by broad steps of black 


During the past three years these fixings have been extensively ™arble from Pomphlett, and the altar Reba eh promeen 
used in most of the largest works in the kingdom, with that portions are of the rich variegated dove colour marble from Rad- 


same uniform satisfaction to the architect (and contractor) ford. The central feature of the panel work in frontis an ee 
which has characterised this useful material since its first _ CrSs of white Sicilian marble, and the spaces filled in with t i 
introduction by Mr. George A. Wright in 1881. In addition | ‘ich red marble of the Higher Mill Quarry, a border a se 
to the works already established, we are glad to learn that a | encloses the frontal panelling, while panels of it are a wer ed 
manufactory has recently been started at Malden, Surrey. duced in the pilasters on each side of the altar proper. sae 
These blocks for floors as well as walls can now be obtained Panels at each end of the table are filled with a pues 
in London at much less cost than has hitherto been possible, figured variety known as Pomphlett mottled. > The, two ait 
Practical contractors in London and the country speak very in the front of the altar on either side of the cross are ac a f 
highly of Wright’s blocks. They are indestructible, and being itley marble surpassing in range o1 variegation re eel te 
fireproof may be safely used near flues, in party and outside colour anything hitherto seen, As a rule this marble Is sifcnd 
walls, whilst they must be invaluable in concrete or fireproof Of various shades, in wavy and broken undulations ; but | enh 
floors which require to be boarded, as all wood may be entirely the green occurs in a more mottled form, and is Te ibd 
eliminated, and, judging from the long list of important works With dark chocolate and deep crimson and shades Sonat atl 
wherein these fixings have been employed, it must be obvious turquoise blue, combined with an irregularly-clouded trans~ 
that the principal architects hold a very high opinion of Mr. lucency. f 
Wright’s patent, the certified crushing weight of which is IT is rather early in the year to expect to hear stories about 
1,188 lbs, to 13-inch cube section. The Government depart- the sea-serpent or the fabulously magnificent gooseberry. A 
ments have used these fixings largely, and they have also been rumour is being circulated that the girder works at Cubitt . 
recently employed upon the estates of his Grace the Duke of Town, E., belonging to Messrs. Charles Williams & Co., of 
Bedford, Lord Brougham, Lord Revelstoke, Lord Sefton, and 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, engineers and iron- 
many others. The London address of Messrs. Wright & Co. founders, are closed. This is entirely untrue, and we can 
is still at 3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, and we can authoritatively contradict the statement, and take an_ early 
cordially recommend their fixing blocks to any architect or opportunity to call our readers’ attention to the contradiction, 
engineer who has not yet given them a trial. We understand as such statements are liable to do considerable injury to any 
that the subject of Wright’s fireproof fixings is engaging the business firm. 

attention of several of the largest City Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, who strongly recommend their adoption with a view to 
the more effectual prevention of fires in modern buildings. 


| Continental Traffic.—The Great Eastern Railway Com- 
_ pany have ordered from Earle’s Shipbuilding Company, of 

AN opportunity is afforded during the next few days of seeing Hull, a new steamer for their Continental service. This vessel 
some interesting Devonshire marble at the Phoenix Works of is a sister ship of the ss. Camébridge, which is a favourite boat 
Messrs. Goad, Martin Street, Plymouth. It is analtar which they on the Harwich-Antwerp service. She will be 280 feet long, 
have just executed from the designs of Mr. Gribble for achurch 31 feet beam, with a set of twin-screw engines, calculated to 
at Poona, in India, in which it will be erected in memory of the indicate 2,200 horse-power. The saloons will be placed for- 
late Mr. Ambrose Harmer. When fully complete there will be ward of the engines, as in Atlantic liners, and will be fitted - 
a rear superstructure of carved teak which is being carried out . with electric light and a special system of ventilation. 


LEO REWARD. 


FRAUDULENT SUBSTITUTION. 


Having received complaints alleging the failure in certain cases of the Self- 
Acting Air-Pump Ventilator, upon examination being made it was found in 
every instance that the contractor had substituted, to secure a greater profit 
to himself, a cheap inferior Ventilator, resembling in outward appearance the 
Self-Acting Air-Pump Ventilator which had been specified to be used. In one 
case—a Workhouse—as many as forty Ventilators were found to have been thus 
fraudulently substituted. ; 

Any person giving information as to such fraudulent substitution as will 
secure a conviction, will be paid the sum of 


LEN tyvyT Pwown ps. 


It is respectfully requested that in specifying the Ventilator, the words 
“ROBERT BOYLE & SON’S .latest improved patent Self-Acting Air- Pump 
Ventilator’ be used. anes 


Each Ventilator has affixed to it the accompanying Registered 


Title and Trade Mark, without which none are genuine. 


ROBERT BOWLE & SON, LIIDL., 
64 Holborn Viaduct, London, and 110 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. : 
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positions shown ; but the effect is impressive and well serves to 
LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION SALE, display this class of constructive ironwork. Further on are 


ON the third day of sale a wrought-iron building, with thirteen | beautiful examples of decorative ironwork, such as highly 
wrought-iron principals and fourteen columns, was sold for relieved shaft and pedestal, surmounted by figure of Samson : 
2407. Another wrought-iron building, 165 feet by 50 feet out- ornamental columns, large entrance-gates, numerous examples 
side dimensions, realised 160/. The massive timber-framed of rain-water castings, and graceful flower-stands in bronze. 
balcony on the north front of the exhibition, 330 feet long and The centre of the exhibit is occupied by a handsome domed 
16 feet wide, brought 72/. tos. The balcony on the east side of fountain, with ornamental details. The dome is formed of open 
the north transept, which was used last year for the music | tracery, and supported on ornamental columns and arches, 
recitals, was knocked down for 32/., whilst the other portion of | while the fountain itself is in high relief, illustrating marigolds, 
the balcony on the north side of the main avenue, | water-lilies, &c. Close by the fountain is erected an enormous 
being 432 feet long and 32 feet wide, obtained 112/. tos. | example of the royal arms, some 17 feet by 10 feet high, 
The building forming the main avenue, 625 feet long by weighing nearly two tons, as a specimen of a casting. Behind 
82 feet span, with thirty-eight wrought-iron principals and this, and forming a finish to the exhibit, is a balcony, 
seventy-four columns, was ultimately sold for 9007. A wrought- approached by a highly ornamental iron stair. On the top of 
iron roof, 197 feet long and 82 feet span, brought the sum of | this balcony is raised a spray fountain, and on each side of it 
200/, ; whilst a wrought-iron building, in three spans of 82 feet | are erected handsome samples of pendant brackets, with 
each, centre span 197 feet long, and side span 164 feet long, | lanterns. On each side of thestair approaching are the massive 
received the bid of 780/., for which it was sold. In the last- | gate piers, while the remaining space is filled up with terminals, 
named building 43,000 superficial feet of 1-inch floor boards, | dormer windows, and numerous illustrations of work done by 
and 34,000 feet run of 9-inch by 3-inch joists, brought in 150/. | this firm. The castings are first-class in every way, and more 
The total business of the day represented about 2,800/,, so that , than maintain the character given them in the ’62 Exhibition, 
during the three days the sum of 7,000/. was realised. viz., ‘“‘sharp, clean, and full of character.” The exhibit has 
evidently received careful study in its decoration. The ground- 
work of colour is as near as possible that of cast-iron when 
GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION taken from the mould, while the ornamental relief portions, 
F being picked out in gold, is peculiarly favourable in bringing 
THE exhibit of Messrs. Walter Macfarlane & Co., Saracen ' out the merits of the castings. Messrs. Macfarlane’s exhibit 
Foundry, Glasgow, embraces specimens of their best manu- contains several items that secured for them at the Calcutta 
factures, and some of the examples, while presenting designs of Exhibition four medals, two gold and two silver. This firm has 
a unique character, illustrate the excellence this firm has arrived also fitted up and supplied, free of cost, the four sets of spiral 
at in the finish and manipulation of its patterns. The position | stairs leading to the balconies outside of main dome, as well 
it occupies will bring it well under the eye of those most likely | as loaning to the exhibition a large number of seats for use of 
to be interested in castings, as it stands in the only approach to | visitors in the grounds. 
the machinery annexe. Entrance to the exhibit is found through 
an eae verandah, supported on light columns and ee 
rackets; the under portion is protected from exposure by 
means of an elegant dado, with raised tracery in gold relief. SALISBURY ESTATE, STRAND. 
The sharp lines of this tracery are extremely effective, and give | GREAT alterations will shortly be made in the immediate 
a light grace to the whole structure. Passing through this neighbourhood of the Strand, as the whole or the houses com- 
verandah is found an imposing screen, rising some 30 feet high, | prising Salisbury Street and Cecil Street are about to be pulled 
which is built up of various columns, brackets, panels, and sign | down, and the site laid out for the erection of several blocks of 
letters, the whole surmounted by an enormous terminal with _ large buildings, including hotels facing the embankment, one 
the name of the firm boldly displayed underneath. The designs | or more theatres, and clubs. The estate seems to be especially 


are all different, and some of them not intended for use in the | well adapted for theatres, as it allows of their being built with 
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THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE. 


The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
“PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS-—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 
Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood, 
It lasts as long as the wood itself. 


It prevents Dry Rot and decay in house ti : 
It Sess not crack, peel, or rub off. ee 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with thia 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 


Paint is best for the purpose. 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one gan apply it, 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities, The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street From 8. 0. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road, 
Manchester 5 Decemb 28, 1887 y All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. 
: er ’ ’ Dear Srrs,—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 


DEAR Sirs,— i j Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closea on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
: We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works that both your“ Aquol”’ Paint, and also your ‘*Pyrodene’’ Fireproof Paint, have given great 


for the Royal Jubilee ibiti cr ' satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
y' Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 


~ W. tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros, & ppmeisn gens ile Fe Woven ten eraee eas epee if work in any clisvate,. oun wqieeee anaes 
* S Dros, Consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 
os. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 4 8. C, LOWE & SON, 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


“UTHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
\.DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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entrances and exits all round as well as on two levels, viz., that 
of the Strand and of the Embankment. Messrs. Perry & 
Reed, of the Adelphi, have prepared designs for the new 
buildings, and Messrs. J. W. Hobbs & Co, are the contractors. 


THE THIRLMERE WATER SCHEME. 


THE works for the Manchester new water supply from Thirl- 
mere, says a correspondent of the JMJanchester Guardian, are 
now fairly in hand, and no doubt when completed, or rather 
when one section is completed, in about three years from this 
date (which it will be if the intentions of the committee be 
fulfilled), they will possess many interesting features, and the 
magnitude of the works will be worthy of the city to which 
they will belong. What has been spent on them so far we shall 
know when the accounts to the end of March next are pub- 
lished. Whether we shall then be able to judge what will be 
the total probable cost of this section for delivering daily 
10,000,000 gallons when completed is another question. I am 
not aware of any inclusive estimate having been presented to 
the Council either as to the whole of the works or as to this 
first section. This could no doubt easily be done. At present 
it has a feature in common with the unfortunate Victoria Hotel 
undertaking, in the fact that definite estimates have not been 
laid before the Council and approved. The only estimate I 
can find is the one which was laid before Parliament when 
applying for the Act, and which estimate evidently will require 
to be materially modified owing to events which have since 
occurred. In that estimate the cost was put down for the first 
section of 10,0c0,000 gallons as fullows :—For works of various 
kinds as specified, including a percentage for contingencies, 
1,510,4377.; and for land, drainage area, and wayleaves, 
230,000/. ; total, 1,740,4377. The cost of land, &c., appears to 
be under-estimated when the amount paid to the Countess 
Ossalinski is borne in mind. This, with other purchases— 
fortunately not paid for at such an excessive price, though at 
prices beyond the original estimates—and other items of ex- 
penditure (other than works included in the 1,510,4372.), will 
doubtless increase the cost above the total estimate. It would 
be interesting to know the total cost of land up to the present 
time, when most of the purchases are no doubt completed, in- 
cluding therein the capitalisation of all annual payments for 
wayleaves, &c. To get the estimate of the entire outlay at the 


MOORE & 


time this section is opened there must also be added the money 
paid for engineering and professional services, the Parlia- 
mentary expenditure, and the amount of interest paid during 
construction to the time of completion. All these items when 
put together will amount by the end of the three years to a 
very large sum—probably from two to three millions of money. 
The amount may be increased if any additional works are 
required, as was the case in Longdendale, but past experience 
will doubtless have enabled the committee to avoid anything of 
the kind. It may be, also, that all the works of the first 
section are not to be completed at present. 

It may fairly be anticipated that when completed Manchester 
will possess a property of much value, and, it is hoped, may 
receive such an increase of revenue from water that the annual 
expenditure may not be felt to be a burden. There are those 
who have fears on this point, and I have been struck, in con- 
firmation of this idea, by the evidence given on the inquiry as 
to the Oldham Water Bill in 1886 by the Chairman of the 
Manchester Water Committee (the present Mayor), to the 
effect that the increased consumption of water in and near 
Manchester had not borne out the anticipations as given in 
evidence when the Manchester Bill was before Parliament. 
That this statement may not be misunderstood I give an extract 
from Mr. Harwood’s evidence as printed (Q. 2,443) :—‘ Mr. 
Bateman presented a report based upon the daily increase 
from 1865 to 1875, but we had taken those two years without 
knowing that the last year of those first terr years and the first 
year of the last ten years were two exceptionally large years, but 
it happened that those two years came into both periods. From 
1865 to 1875 our increase was 600,000 gallons per day, so that 
I do not think we should have felt there was any necessity to 
have gone for an additional source of supply if we ever could 
have anticipated that the depression of trade, and other causes, 
would have brought down our daily increase from 600,000 
gallons to 200,000 gallons per day.” These fears as to 
increased burdens are evidently not absent from the minds of 
the committee, for Mr. Harwood goes on to say (Q. 2,447) :— 
“We have frequently considered whether when we have spent 
two million pounds of money getting the first 10,000,000 
gallons from Thirlmere, how we should be able to meet that 
2,000,000/. with the very small increase of consumption.” This 
evidence would seem to justify the views taken at the time by 
some of the witnesses against the Bill who gave evidence as to 
the probable increase. None of their evidence pointed so low 
as the 200,000 gallons given as the fact by Mr. Harwood. 
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Their evidence, if I remember rightly, was not over 300,000, or | made for public works all over the country. The percentage 

at the outside 350,000 gallons per day. Trade, however, is said | used for cement represents an immense capital, and should be 

to be improving, and it is to be hoped the consumption and the | spent in the most beneficial manner. Good cement should be 

revenue will now have a fresh start, and that the result may | bought, good mortar should be made with it.” 

justify the expenditure of this large sum of money at the present Mr. Marichal asked for the appointment of a committee of 

time. five who would recommend a practical method of testing 
= ———SSSSSSS cements, and present it to the Club for its approval, which, on 

motion, was ordered, 


TESTING CEMENTS. 


AT a late meeting of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, Mr. ° 


A. Marichal read a paper upon the “Testing of Cements,” THE CRYSTAL PALACE ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 


calling the attention of the Club to the waste of money result- 


ing from the incomplete knowledge of the properties of | On Saturday Mr. John Aird, M.P., presented the prizes to the 
cements. Some engineers spend many hundred dollars to | students of the Crystal Palace School of Engineering, being 
test their cement ; yet the mortar used in their works is not | the first occasion when a contractor was invited to perform that 
worth a penny. The author noted the following points :— duty. Mr. Aird, in his speech, expressed the pleasure he felt 

1. If masonry work is made under contract, the specifications | at receiving the invitation to be present on that occasion. He 
should state the required properties of the mortar and not of | would suggest that one of the most interesting subjects to which 
the cement. A cement may give splendid results when tested they could devote their spare time would be the study of the 
neat, and yet the mortar may be of the poorest kind. Tests of | wonderful building around them. At the age of eighteen years 
pure cement alone are entirely useless. : he himself had been intimately connected with the Palace, his 

2. When the object is to determine the relative value of | special duty having been to take charge of the pipe-laying work 
different brands of cement, tests should be made with different | in connection with the great fountains in the gardens, and he 
proportions of sand, in order to ascertain which is the most | could bear testimony to the interest to be found in a study of 
economical cement. nae , the methods by which those fountains were able to throw up 

5. These tests should be made under similar conditions: | their enormous jets of water. He would express the hope that 
the temperature, the manipulation, the quality of and the | the Crystal Palace Company would meet with more success in 
speed of uniformity in applying the load, &c., are all important | the future than had been the case in the past. In the presence 
factors. They should be constant, otherwise the results will | of the chairman of that company, he ventured to throw out a 
not be reliable. ; ; suggestion, which possibly might have been heard before. 
“ore. The compressive strength is of the greatest importance | He would like to see created at Sydenham, in association 
in ordinary construction ; unfortunately it cannot be ascertained | with the Crystal Palace, an international exhibition in 1890 or 
with any degree of accuracy. The cement is injured before it 1891. Having regard to the fact that the Crystal Palace was 
is crushed. ; the original building in which the first great exhibition was 

5. It was observed that an expansion of 4 per cent. was held, having regard also to the beauty of the building and the 
taking place in a cement pavement ; it was duetothe hydration natural facilities it offered for exhibition purposes, there could 
of magnesia contained in excess in the cement. Some mortar | hardly be found a more suitable position. As against the 
should be placed in a glass tube and some water poured on | objection of distance, he could say that the Manchester 
top. If the glass breaks the cement is unfit for work exposed , Exhibition, although situated at some distance from the centre, 
to dampness, and should be analysed. had proved a-great success. In regard to the school, it might 

“T have summarised the properties of cement which, I | be interesting to many who had followed it with interest from 
thought, were of practical use to engineers in charge of masonry | the beginning to know that it had been in existence sixteen 
work, with a view of avoiding any waste of money in so-called years, and had been continually and was now growing, and 
tests of no value whatever. Every year appropriations are | there was no doubt if the space available would admit, larger 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


FOR THE LAST FOUR YEARS THE 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED (ZSTABLISHED 1870), 
Has offered every advantage in the way of advice and LARGE REDUCTIONS OF PREMIUM to Insurers who are 
desirous of fitting up their premises with this excellent system of Fire Extinction, _ 

Approved Sprinklers are absolutely watertight, but come into action when the heat rises to 
160° Fahr.; but to meet the requirements of buildings where very high temperatures prevail - 
the fusible solder can be altered accordingly. Provision against frost can be made, and a gong 
at once indicates when a Sprinkler has gone off. 
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extensions in the arrangements might be made, and the students 
also materially increased in number. He congratulated the 
Crystal Palace Company on the success which had attended 
their school. The certificates were then distributed. From 
the examiners’ report it appeared that in the first year’s course 
twenty-nine students were examined on “ Steam,” and fifteen 
passed satisfactorily. Mr. R. H. Hodson, examiner in the 
mechanical engineering department, reported that most of the 
students’ work was exceedingly good. In the civil engineering 
department the examiner reported, “ The students appear to 
have been taught in a thoroughly sound manner, and the pro- 
gress made in the time at their disposal is very satisfactory, 
and reflects great credit upon the course of instruction.” A 
vote of thanks, proposed by Major Dixon, was accorded to Mr, 
Aird for presiding. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN LONDON. 


THE Charity Commissioners, in their last report, make the 
following announcements of support to technical education :— 

In the Regent Street Polytechnic and the Beaumont Insti- 
tute or People’s Palace we have met with institutions which 


appear, with a remarkable degree of success, to provide for the | 
younger members of the poorer classes, who are beyond the | 


age to which elementary education extends, those means both 
of health and instruction, and particularly instruction of a tech- 
nical industrial kind, which are indicated by the Act as suitable 
objects for the application of the surplus funds. In each case 
large sums have already been, and are still, contributed by 
private benevolence, and, upon a careful examination of the 
position of these institutions, we have thought them to rest on 
such a secure and permanent basis, and to be conducted on 
methods so well adapted to their ends as to justify us in 
making in each case a provisional appropriation of 2,500/. a 
year for their support. 


But before submitting schemes to give effect to these 


decisions, it will be our duty to take such precautions, and to 
insist on such regulations as will secure the proper and useful 


application of the funds in the future, and will guard against | 
| Ilford, Essex, on a bill of exchange, and the service was on 


their being diverted to the benefit of the wealthier classes. — 
In several of the parishes named in the first schedule views 
in favour of the establishment of similar institutions in the 


locality appear to prevail, and we have arrived at the conclu- | 


sion that in cases where the surplus parochial fund, after 


making the necessary eleemosynary provision, is not sufficient 
for this purpose, it will be of great public advantage if, by the 
aid of contributions from the central surplus fund, institutions 
can be established which, while more particularly benefiting 
the parish, will not restrict their advantages to that area. In 
the parishes of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, and St. Bride, Fleet 
Street, this project has already made considerable progress, 
and in the case of St. Giles, Cripplegate, similar action has 
been taken, but is at present in a less forward stage. 

In view of the success of institutions of this kind, an im- 
portant proposal has been made on the part of South London, 
under which it is contemplated that a sum of 150,c00/. should 
be raised for the establishment of three similar institutions to 
the south of the Thames, to be supplemented by a correspond- 
ing amount from the surplus fund. This proposal we have 
thought it right to entertain, and we have reason to anticipate 
that proposals of a similar nature will be made on behalf of 
North London. 

The various proposals thus made seem to point to the pro- 
priety of applying a large part of the surplus to assist in the 
establishment, throughout the Metropolis, of a series of institu- 
tions of this nature, which, under the regulating influence of 
the new governing body to be hereafter created under the Act 
(and to which the management of the general surplus will be 
entrusted), may be co-ordinated and thus rendered more 


efficient and more economical in their administration, and 


| which may extend their influence through other smaller institu- 


tions to persons who are not yet, in respeet of age or training, 
competent to participate directly in their benefits. 


IRREGULAR LEVY ON A BUILDER. 


ON Friday last, in the Queen’s Bench Division, the appeal case 


| of Warner v. Barclay came before Mr. Baron Pollock and Mr. 


Justice Charles. It arose out of an action against the High 
Sheriff of Essex for the conduct of his officers in levying an 
execution after it had been countermanded. There was a 
writ of summons issued against Mr. Warner, a builder at Little 


January 22 last. On Saturday, the 29th, the plaintiff signed 
judgment prematurely, the debtor having until Monday, the 
31st, to appear. On that day (the Saturday) a writ of execu- 
tion was issued and sent down to the under-sheriff at Chelms- 
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ford, and it arrived.by post on the morning of Monday, the 
31st, and a warrant was delivered by the under-sheriff to the 
officer about 9 o’clock in the morning, and he at once went off 
with it. He had other warrants to execute, and he would not, 
and did not, get to Little Ilford until the afternoon. In the 
meantime, about 10 o’clock in the morning, the debtor’s 
solicitor went to the office of the creditors in London and paid 
682. 5s. od. debt and costs, and the creditors at once sent to the 
under-sheriff a telegram that the debt was paid and to stop the 
writ. He got it about a quarter to 11, and telegraphed back, 
“ We have instructed the officer accordingly ;” but, in fact, 
only a message was sent to the officer’s house in Chelmsford, 
where he, of course, would not get it until he came back in the 
evening, and no message was sent after him to Little Ilford. 
Consequently the officer, having no notice of the countermand 
of the writ, and getting to Little Ilford between 4 and 5 
in the evening, entered under the writ of execution, which 
was for 70/., including the fees and costs of execution, and the 
officer remained in possession two days. In the meantime the 
judgment and writ were set aside on the ground that the judg- 
ment had been premature and irregular, and this action was 
brought by the judgment debtor, Warner, against the creditor 
and the sheriff for improperly and illegally entering his house 
and levying the execution after it was countermanded. The 
judgment creditor, Howell, paid 25/. in satisfaction, which was 
accepted. The sheriff pleaded that his officer had no notice of 
the countermand of the writ before he entered and levied the 
execution. The case was tried before Mr. Justice Wills, who, 
when he found that the judgment and writ had been set aside 
for irregularity, said the action was undefended, and there must 
be a verdict for the plaintiff, so that the question was only as to 
damages, as to which he said the jury would consider whether 
there had been reasonable arrangements made by the under- 
sheriff to stop the execution of the writ after he knew the writ 
had been countermanded, but it did not appear that he had left 
the question to the jury as one of negligence except as to 
damages. The jury found for the plaintiff against the sheriff, 
damages I5o/. 

Mr. Wightman Wood moved on behalf of the sheriff to set 
aside the verdict on the ground of misdirection, and that the 
damages were excessive. The learned Judge, he said, had in 
effect directed the jury that they must find for the plaintiff 
because the judgment had been set aside, not, however, until 
the execution had been levied, whereas the cause of action was 
understood to be the levying the execution after notice of 


countermand, and that resolved itself into a question of reason- 
able time for notice to the officer, but that question had not 
been left to the jury. 

Mr. Kemp, Q.C. (with Mr. Morton Daniel), on the part of 
the plaintiff, said the verdict had really gone on this ground— 
that the under-sheriff, instead of sending a messenger to the 
officer at Little Ilford to stop the execution, as there was 
ample time to do, had sent a message to his house at 
Chelmsford, where he could not have it until he came back 
after levying the execution. 

Mr. Baron Pollock said that even in that view the question 
of reasonable time and of neglect to give notice to the officer 
ought to have been left to the jury; but he suggested a 
settlement. 

: Kemp offered to accept a verdict for 5o/. against the 
sheriff. 

Mr. Wightman Wood, however, wanted to include in this 
the 25/. already paid by the judgment creditor, and this offer 
being refused, the Court set aside the verdict and directed a 
new trial. 


BOYLE’S PATENT CONCEALED ROOF VENTILATORS. 


SOME time ago we noticed in our columns one of the modifica- 
tions of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s latest improved self- 
acting air-pump ventilator, patented in 1882, adapted for the 
interior of roofs. We now have pleasure in giving a descrip- 
tion, accompanied by diagrams, cf other modifications of the 
same patent suitable for fixing in buildings where external 
ventilators are objected to. Diagram No.1 isa cross section 
of roof showing in position what is called the double diaphragm 
arrangement, which consists of two sections of the air-pump 
ventilator (see plan, fig. 2) communicating with openings in the 
roof, through which the wind blows and is split up by the 
diaphragms and forced across the slits at the sides in a com- 
pressed form and with greatly accelerated velocity, creating a 
powerful induced current through them, and exhausting the air 
with considerable rapidity from the interior of the ventilator. 
The foul air immediately rushes up the shaft to supply the place 
of the air extracted, and is in its turn drawn off. The air- 
channels are sloped at the junction with the roof so that snow 
cannot lie in them or rain penetrate, the ventilator being im- 
pervious to wet and entirely free from downdraught, whilst the 
price will compare most favourably with other ventilators of a 
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similar class, a single diaphragm ventilator, which is fixed 
horizontally in the roof, and through which the wind passes 
direct from one side to the other (see fig. 3), 18 inches by 
18 inches, with 9-inch diameter pipe, costing 35s. complete, 
and a double diaphragm of similar dimensions, 5o0s., all other 
sizes being charged in proportion. Fig. 4 shows the arrange- 
ment connected with openings made in the end walls, and 
running longitudinally the full length of the church, so as to 
utilise the wind when blowing against the ends of the church. 
The double diaphragms can also be used in this modification. 
Fig. 5 is a section between the joists. The ventilator, when the 
building permits of such an arrangement, is fixed over an 
opening in the ceiling, and in each of the side walls a hole is 
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made covered with gratings ; the air blowing through the pipe 
between the joists passes over the ventilator and draws the air 
out from the room, whilst there is no downdraught. a3 
Ventilating between the joists in a somewhat similar 
manner is a very old plan; but such a method is not advisable 
where other means arepossible. These ventilators have the 
great advantage of having no valves or movable parts to get 


out of order or make a noise, are easily fixed, and can be | 


adapted in many forms to suit the construction of different 
buildings, and Messrs. Boyle claim them to be the most 


powerful ventilators of their kind in existence, though it is | 
obvious, as the patentees themselves are careful to point out, 


that concealed roof or other ventilators that only utilise the 


wind from two directions must be more or less defective and 
unreliable, as there will be certain times when their action 
will, when the wind is in a contrary direction, be practically nil, 
and this might occur when ventilation was most wanted. 
Another drawback to all ventilators of this class is that in calm 
weather, owing to the small surface they present to the wind, 
their action will be but slight. A ventilator of the turret form, 
fixed on the outside of the roof, has great advantages over a 
concealed roof ventilator, owing to the large operative surface 
which it offers to the wind blowing from any direction, 
and which it receives at first hand with unbroken force ; 
it is also thus able to utilise to the utmost the gentlest breath of 
air. For these reasons Messrs. Boyle only recommend the 
employment of concealed roof ventilators as a “ dernier ressort” 
where it resolves itself into a question with an architect of either 
using a ventilator that is not seen, or no ventilator at all. 
When a ventilator of this description is adopted it should be as 
simple as possible, and free from acute angles or flat surfaces, 
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which create friction, impede the passage of the air, causing it 
to recoil in swirls and eddies, which prove very detrimental to 
the action ofa ventilator, by baffling and destroying the force of 
the wind, and causing it to react against itself. Valves of 
every description should also be avoided, as, independent of the 
disagreeable noise they invariably make, they are apt to get 
out of order, and require to be very carefully fixed by experi- 
enced men, as the least carelessness in this respect renders 
them worse than useless. Their action is also only nega- 
tive, as they do not in any way assist the updraught, 
but rather retard it, their sole use being to prevent down- 
draught in ventilators which would be subject to it without 
them. This valve arrangement of ventilator for roofs is now 
practically out of date, though it was to a certain extent in 
| vogue—for want of a better, we suppose—some twenty years 
ago. There was one form consisting of sets of valves concealed 
in a chamber fixed in the roof, and connected with the ceiling 
. by means of a tube of equal capacity ; the wind blowing in at 
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9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
S1R,_I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c,, JAMES WEIR, F.R.I.B.A., 
6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


M.A., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montagu Square, London, W 
Mr. Grundy, of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in _several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


To Mr. Grundy. 


From ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
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one side of this chamber closed the valves on that side, and, the smaller tube, in the form of a compressed jet of air, dis- 
continuing its course, created an outward movement of the air, placing the air in the large tube, causing an exhaust action, and 
which opened the valves on the opposite side, letting out the creating an upcast in the vertical pipe. The bore of the small 
vitiated air. But, like all such elaborate arrangements de- , tube was originally the same throughout, but the quantity of air 
pendent for their action upon the working of valves, &c., this | which passed through it in this form was necessarily so limited 
ventilator did not seem to answer, and it is now almost | that it was afterwards expanded at the ends, when its action 
entirely superseded by others of a more reliable form, | was more satisfactory ; but, as will doubtless be apparent to 
having no valves or movable parts to get out of order or | our readers, all the wind that could pass through a 3-inch pipe 
make a noise. Besides, valve ventilators, from their elaborate | could not very materially affect the column of air in a large 
nature and delicacy of construction, are of necessity costly, and | tube, and so Messrs. Boyle found; and this form of ventilator 
therefore cannot compete as regards price with fixed ventilators, | was discarded for the air-pump ventilator, which in its present 
which, owing to the simplicity of their construction, can be | improved form—which is also 50 per cent. cheaper than 
previous and inferior forms—affords, it is claimed, a larger 
actual working capacity than any other form of roof ventilator 
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, that is at present in existence, the long vertical slits being so 
EirGiaas arranged as to offer the greatest possible surface for the direct 
impact of the wind, which is thus utilised as a motive power to 
more cheaply manufactured. Another old method of venti- | its utmost capacity, as the force being directly and equally 
lating with valves was to fix a valved diaphragm on one side | applied all over these narrow openings or slits, and passing 
of an apartment immediately underneath the ceiling or roof, | over them without the slightest obstruction, the air is drawn 
and on the opposite side a similar diaphragm. When the wind | out through them with immense velocity, giving actually a 
blew against one side of the house it closed the valves on that | greater exhaust than if the width of the openings was several 
side, whilst those on the leeward side were opened by the | times the capacity. This arrangement also renders down- 
aspirating force of the wind blowing past the sides of the house, | draught practically impossible. 
when the vitiated air within was supposed to pass out. There never was a greater fallacy than the old formula which 
Many years ago Messrs. Boyle introduced a ventilator con- | was at one time adopted for determining the amount of ventila- 
sisting of a.small tube, from 3 inches diameter, placed in the | tion necessary for a building, viz., that a pipe of a certain area 
centre of a larger tube fixed across a vertical upcast pipe of large | would permit a fixed quantity of foul air to pass up and out of 
area ; the wind blowing in at eitherend of this tube passed through | it ; that is to say, if a pipe 1 foot in diameter was calculated to 
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give exit to a given amount of air, a pipe 2 feet in diameter 
would allow the passage of four times the quantity, and so on. 
Now the area of the pipe has really very little to do with the 
amount of air extracted, as that depends entirely on the con- 
structicn of the ventilator which is fixed on the top of it. One 
form of ventilator may extract on a shaft of a given area, say 
100 cubic feet, while another on the same size of shaft might 
extract three or four times as much. The area of the exit 
openings in ventilators does also not determine—as some 
people erroneously suppose—the quantity of air extracted 
through them, as a ventilator with small openings may exhaust 
considerably more air through them, at of course a higher 
velocity, than a ventilator having openings many times the area. 
It depends entirely upon the arrangement of the openings, and 
if the ventilator is so constructed as to utilise the direct force 


FIG. 5. 


of the wind—which is the motive power—to the utmost capa- 
city, from whatever quarter it may blow. 

An air-pump ventilator 12 inches diameter, for instance, will 
extract—making a slight allowance for increased friction—the 
same amount of air through a tube 6 inches diameter as it would 
through one the full size of the ventilator, which gives it a great 
advantage over a ventilator that requires the tube to be as large 
or larger than the head or actual working part, as the pipe need 
only be half the diameter of the head to secure the same 
results, whilst the cost is reduced and the space occupied less, 
and therefore more adaptable to buildings. 

Now a plain open pipe, as everyone knows, is worse than 
useless as a ventilator, as who has not experienced at one time 
or another the disagreeable consequences resulting from the 
cold currents of air that are usually found descending through 
it, wherever used, especially in a heated atmosphere? Its 
defects as a means of ventilation have been universally 
recognised from time immemorial, and in all ages efforts have 
been made towards devising arrangements to prevent the 
downdraught, and to allow the vitiated air to pass out. A 


simple record of the innumerable appliances that have been 
contrived from time to time with the view of remedying the 
evil would fill many volumes. The most eminent scientific 
men, such as Sir Christopher Wren and Sir Humphry Davy, 
have engaged themselves with the problem, all, however, 
until very recently with but indifferent success. It will still be 
in the remembrance of some of our readers the notorious fiasco 
made by the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, with its so- 
called experiments with ventilators versus open pipes, better 
known as the “ Kew farce,” when it gave its verdict in favour of 
the open pipe. This being so entirely contrary to all experience, 
simply had the effect of bringing the Institute into ridicule, and 
brought down upon it, amongst a host of others, a severe 
criticism from the 777es, which stigmatised the tests as valueless 
and proving nothing, at the same time warning the Institute, 
which was then but recently formed, that if it wished to be 
recognised as a sanitary authority, and secure public confidence, 
it must take care not to commit any more such blunders in the 
future. 

There is only one reliable way to test ventilators, and that 
is practically on buildings such as churches, halls, or schools 
when they are occufied, as tests made in a building or any 
number of buildings which are not occupied do not in any 
way demonstrate what the action of the ventilators or open 
pipes would be on a building full of people, the conditions 
being then totally different ; therefore, any tests made in an 
unoccupied building, or which is occupied by only a few 
persons must necessarily be valueless and misleading, so far as 
showing how either the ventilators or pipes would act when 
applied to a crowded building, especially at night and in the 
winter time, when it was heated up and the gas lighted. It 
is obvious that it is only under such conditions, which are 
the normal conditions in public buildings, that the relative 
efficiency of ventilators or open pipes can be proved at all, and 
the failure to realise this important fact constituted a fatal 
error on the part of the Sanitary Institute in conducting 
its experiments, the results of which, if they had been taken 
seriously, would have been to drive us back, so far as ventila- 
tion was concerned, into the dark ages—a most laudable and 
creditable transaction, truly, for a Society professing to advo- 
cate the progress of sanitary science. The fact that a con- 
siderably larger number of ventilators have been used since it 
published its report is, we think, a very practical protest 
against such a manifest absurdity, which was simply an insult 
to the intelligence of those who were expected to adopt it. 
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THE BRITISH SECTION OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


THE arrangements for the British Section are reported to: be, 
so far as they have at present progressed, very satisfactory. 
The Exhibition will extend over two large spaces of ground— 
the Champ de Mars and the Esplanade des Invalides. It will | 
therefore be very much larger than that of 1878, which did not 
take in the Esplanade des Invalides. Besides these, it will 
include, as in 1878, a considerable space on the northern side 
of the river Seine, viz., the Trocadéro Palace and grounds. 
The two main divisions of the Exhibition on the south side will 
be connected by along range of galleries running along the 
river bank on the Quai d’Orsay. This fine roadway is now 
being diverted from its usual employment and being covered 
with the necessary buildings. The eastern end of these 
galleries—that is to say, the end nearest Paris, and close to the 
Pont de la Concorde—will be allotted to British agricul- 
tural exhibits. ‘The work of constructing the galleries was 
commenced at the western end, and consequently the British 
part has not yet been reached. Of the main buildings in 
the Champ de Mars, the largest and finest will be the 
machinery gallery, which will occupy the southern portion of 
the ground. It is a large hall of a single span, and a good idea 
of its size may be given by saying that it will be somewhat 
larger than St. Pancras Railway Station. The side walls of 
this are partly finished, but no part of the roof is yet on ; some 
of the girders of the roof are now being raised into position. 
Great Britain will occupy a convenient position in the north- 
eastern corner of the building. The buildings adjacent to this 
are in a much more forward state ; these are intended for the 
general industrial courts, and a large portion of them is already 
quite finished, including the galleries to be allotted to Great 
Britain. When it is said that they are finished, it should be 
understood that this only means that they are carried as far as 
the French authorities propose to carry them. The framework 
of the building is there with its roof, but the roof is pretty 
nearly all that there is ; the ends are open to the winds, and 
the floor is at present the sand of the Champ de Mars. The 
shell of the building will be handed over to the Foreign Com- 
missions for them to complete; while, in the case of French 
exhibitors, a tax is to be levied on them which is prac- 
tically equivalent to the charge for space which is made 
in our own provincial exhibitions. Of course, in all 
the London International Exhibitions the buildings have 
always been entirely completed, and neither exhibitors nor 
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Foreign Commissions have ever been expected to defray any 
costs beyond those incidental to the installation and care 
of the actual exhibits. It is important that intending exhibitors 


_ Should understand that, though the actual space is given 


gratuitously, they have to bear the cost of constructing the 
building. The position assigned to Great Britain in this part 
of the building is an excellent one, close to the Port Rapp, the 
main entrance to the Champ de Mars. The Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, which comes next to the general industrial galleries, is a 
building of a more solid character, and this will be entirely 
completed by the French Commission. At present no definite 
allotment of space has been made in it to Great Britain, but 
this will be decided upon as it is known what our requirements 
are likely to be. It will thus be seen that two of the best places 
in the Exhibition have been placed at the disposal of this 
country—one at the principal entrance, the Port Rapp, and 
the other at the nearest entrance to Paris; while the third 
space, in the machinery hall, is, so far as there is any choice, 
in the best part of that building also. 


DRY-GLAZING SYSTEM. 


THE illustration herewith shows “Sam Deards Patent Gold 
Medal” Victoria Dry-glazing, with which visitors at the principal 
exhibitions have long since become familiar, and which has 
been successfully adopted for so many roofs, notably at South 
Kensington and in Manchester. Little need be said as to its 
merits, as its success has been practically gained, while it has 
been unprecedentedly successful in winning meritorious 
recognition at exhibitions, &c., including a number of diplomas, 
awards of merit, medals, and also the Jubilee Medal of the 
Botanic Society, Manchester. Its practical advantages, how- 
ever, will commend it strongly to the notice of our professional 
readers. Its simplicity and efficiency are enough to secure the 
system a pretty universal adoption. It differs from’ other 
methods of glazing without paint or putty, as it dispenses with 
all springs, nuts, and bolts for holding the bar and glass 
together, and has no india-rubber or packing whatever. The 
shape and make of the metal bar is most ingenious, and the 
object in designing it was to produce the “acme of success ” 
with scientific simplicity. From the section of the bar shown 
it will be at once seen that the metal bar, whether composed of 
zinc or copper, is so peculiarly and excellently constructed that 
the glass, being once slid into the open sides of the metal bar, 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century, 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED IN PATENTED IN 
England, Austria- 
Belgium, Hungary, 
er Denmark, 
: United 
Germany, States 
Italy. of America. 


TRADE MARK. 


oil-colour. 
stone, plastering, &c. 


KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 


7 


CHEAPNESS.-—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. ; - 
ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-Ib. tin of KALLKOLITH goesfurther than three times the same quantity of oil-colour, 
DRYING POWERS,.—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 


DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING,—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned With seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 2 


ee 


a a oe OM ON a eee iss? 
21 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.: February 23, 1886. 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. 
I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the pass f, 4 : 
: CTer ialea've wae ae aug We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 


the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the 3 
first coat of paint on wood and other substances, and is of such a nature that the | has been fairly tried, and we find that it answers all that you claim 
for it. 
CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO, 


ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of 
coats now given reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there 
will be a large sale, J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. 


Price per oase of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs, each, net 40s., packing included, Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


Address— KALLKOLITH CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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is so firmly and securely held that all rattling and shaking is | 
avoided, and more—this is the strong point, we think, in its 
favour—that, being held by this principle, it allows for the fully | 


expanding and contracting of the bar and glass in all weathers. 
This was fully demonstrated in the Colonial Exhibition, where 


roofs withstood the burning sun effectually, and also the cold | 
all roofs, even as the slates on a roof cover the battens, so it 


frost and snow of a severe winter, and yet the glass squares 
remained sound and good. 

Mr. Sam Deards has two ways of glazing—one on the 
rafters for large and heavy squares of rolled plate, and another 
on the purlins for 21 oz. glass, the purlins being made light and 
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thing for the colonies, viz., for exportation, being well adapted 
both for rain or shine, 

Mr. S. Deards has several buildings which have been put 
up and taken down again some eighteen and twenty times, 
each time using the same glass and glazing, showing its 
thorough portability. As it entirely covers the woodwork of 


entirely protects the wood from the weather and does away 


with the exterior painting. 
The inventor having opened showrooms at 100 Houndsditch, 


E.C., the “V.D.G,.” can at all times be seen by architects 


of reduced sizes, so that by this means the greatest amount 
possible of light is obtained, being specially adapted in this 
instance for studios, conservatories, greenhouses, (dort 
that of glazing on the rafters is for exhibition roofs, railway 
stations, and covered platforms. Another great feature in its 
favour is one of great flexibility, for it has no bolts and screws 


while | 


willing to test the same, and all complete instructions and 
explanations can there be given. 

The patentee is not at all selfish in desiring to undertake all 
the work that his patent might bring him, but he is quite 
willing and ready to supply the same to the trade, or any part 


"of it, and give every information needed for its entire completion. 


to fasten down the glass either to wood or iron frames; hence it | 


Hence we have great pleasure in drawing the attention of our 
and if we have failed in explaining all 


readers to this invention, 


allows full play for the iron roofs expanding, and not causing 
the glass to crack, as we see so often is the case by many other 
systems. Being also so easily applied by any ordinary work- 
man, and one that can be fixed in bad weather, even though it 
rains, and being thoroughly portable of itself, it proves just the 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


New System of Washing Machinery 
For PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS, SCHOOLS, & MANSIONS, 


“As used in Her Majesty’s Laundry, Devonport Steam Laundry, Rangoon Steam Laundry, 
Suez Steam Laundry, Whitechapel Infirmary, Mont Dore Hotel (Bournemouth), &¢., &e., 


Is specially recommended to Architects as the most perfect and economical. 


Plans and Specifications for completely furnishing Hand or Steam Laundries given to Architects 
and Engineers; together with Prospectus of Washing, Rinsing, Boiling, Wringing, Drying 


t=) 
and Ironing Mac 


the points, our readers can obtain same by reference to Mr. 
Sam Deards, 100 Houndsditch, or Harlow, Essex. 
We are led to understand that Mr. Deards’ business is to be 


made into a limited company. 


San i} 
‘\ 


eh 


hines, Hydro-Extractors, Drying Closets, Stoves, Engines, Boilers, 
ard all Laundry requisites. 


STEAM LAUNDRY ENGINEER, 


8 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING “=== 


BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, 
Being “ Keyed” to Substructure by 
WALEER & AL LIOTT ate of GEARY é WALKER), 
¢ John Dalton Street. MANCHESTER. 


METAL KEYS, 
i PARQUET FLOORINGS. 


Adhesive & Preservative Mastic 
Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK, 


WOOD CARVINGS. 


All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
Rates, Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
the country. 


———= 


And by an 
—-_ cet 
150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. : - 
RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, 
Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP. 


Mn, 4s 
~ je=} I S an 
Zz. = a oO or a Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Estimates and Designs on Application. 
woe 5 
Pca 
 & e Y oO 
QO. Ea ME bath aa 
on 
P fem ul o = 
or < Syncs oe ee.e 
=) ~a fa'a} = re iS csi an 
| a 
mt = a ARTISTIC JOINERY. 
— Y hy in’s Patent). 5-16inch thick OR 
= S_—&_ & THIN PARQUET ori pet tingin toe ieee 2s 
BS N jaa ee . _inch Solid Parquet. Used for Veneering old DEAL 
a) . ; existing deal floor,and is susceptible of removal at pleasure. See Construction, BACKING, 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Gold ¥Hleda 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have 


appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form 
suitable for Framing. 


THE REVERIE OF ALBERT 
DURER. 


By J. JACOB. 


Size, Thirty-four Inches by Twenty-five Inches. | 
Price One Shilling. | 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent | 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence, 


WALL PAINTINGS | 


IN THE MAIRIE OF THE THIRTEENTH | 
ARRONDISSEMENT, PARIS. | 
By M. BOULANGER, Membre de l'Institut. | 
Printed in Blue or Brown. 
1—THE UNION OF THE ARTS. 
9.—LEARN, LOVE, LABOUR. 


| Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 


Size, each Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. 


3.—PRO PATRIA. 

Size, Twenty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price the set of three, Two Shillings and 
Sixpence, or One Shilling each. 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Two Shillings and Ninepence. 
Ditto, Single Copy, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE VANGUARD OF THE AGE. 


(FroM THE WALL PAINTING IN THE UNIVERSITY 
HALL.) 


A BEAUTIFUL FRIEZE 
BY EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A. 


Length, Seven Feet Three Inches by 
Nine Inches deep. 
Price Three Shillings each. 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Three Shillings and Threepence. 

A few Special Proofs before Letters, on Plate 
Paper, can be had, price 6s. 64. the set, 
including Postage. 


MOLIERE AND CORNEILLE. 
By the oelebrated Artist, J. L. GEROME. 


Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Ninepence. 


THE WATCHER. 


By CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. 


Size, Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen 
and a Half Inches, 
Price Sixpence. 
, Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Kightpence. 


FIESCHI THE CONSPIRATOR. 
TASSO AND THE PRINCESS. 


From Paintings by 
Signor BARZAGHI CATTANEO. 
Each Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen 
and a Half Inches. 

Price the Pair, One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Ninepence. 
Single Copies, One Shiiling. 


ree by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


ly 
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MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. 


Awarded the Gold Medal at the International 
Health Exhibition. 


By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE, 
By M. HENRI-LEOPOLD LEVY. 


(WALL PAINTING IN THE PANTHEON, PARIS.) 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS. 
Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE BANQUET. 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph 
By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE BARD. 


Faesimile of Cartoon by Prof. Maillart. 
Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


PANELS 


By M. P. MILLIET. 
No. 1. No. 2. 
1. Music. 1. The Dance. 
2. Tragedy. 2. Lyric Poetry. 


Exhibition, 


SCIENCE, : 
From the Decorative Painting by 
M. URBAIN BOURGEOIS, 
Size, Twenty-two Inches by Thirty Inches. 

A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo. Proofs on Spocial 
Plate Paper, price Two Shillings. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Two Shillings and Threepence. 


PANELS. 


By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 
No. 1. No. 2. 
1. Dramatic Music. 1. Orpheus. 
2. Heroic Music. 2. Pastoral Music. 
3. Symphony. 8. The Dance. 
4. The Ballad. 4. Melody. 
Size, Thirteen and a Half Inches by Highteen 
and a Half Inches. 
Price the Pair, Two Shillings. 
free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


STUDIES. 


By M. LECOMTE DU NOUY. 
Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


HARMONY WELCOMING THE 
NATIONS. 


By M. CHARLES JOSEPH LAMEIRE. 
Size, Thirty-six Inches by Thirteen and a 
Half Inches. 

Price One Shilling, 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE FLITCH OF BACON. 


By THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


A FEW TINTED PRroors OF 


STAPLE INN. 


By E. P. WARREN. 


Size, Highteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen 
and a Half Inches. | 
Price the Pair, One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent. 


roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


GHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM, 


By HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 


Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. 
A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special 
Plate Paper, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Two Shillings and Ninepence. 


CHRIST BEARING HIS GROSS. 


By HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 


Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. 
A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special 
Plate Paper, price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Two Shillings and Ninepence, 


Size, Eleven Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
by post, carefully packed inside patent 


| Free 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


Sig ; aia) a 
GRAY’S INN HALL, 
By E. P. WARREN. 

Size, Fifteen Inches by Eighteen and a Half 

Inches. 

| Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
| roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 

| 


THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 


/ By XAVIER SIGALON. 
‘Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
- roller, One Shilling and Threepence, 


| 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GI 
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Anyone who saw RICHARD POPPLEWELL PULLAN a few 
months ago would imagine that foreign travel was a sort of 
elixir of life. He never appeared to be healthier than when 
we last met him, and never was in better spirits or more full 
of projects. The news of his death on Monday must have 
therefore surprised his friends, and we might include 
among them all his acquaintances. His position in archi- 
tecture was unique, From the’ time when he submitted a 
-design for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament till 
recently, he sought after the great works of the time, and 
he was always unsuccessful. Noble visions flashed before 
this mind which he tried to realise. The ordinary 
‘sources of information appeared to be meagre for him, 
and he sought to discover something unknown in the 
East and in uninhabited districts of ancient Etruria. 
He paved the way for others, and often the credit for his 
discoveries was awarded to men who were only nominally 
connected with them. It was natural that occasionally 
he should regret the years he had spent in wandering, 
especially when he saw that many of his early contempo- 
taries were possessed of a profitable practice. But he never 
envied them ; and he was confident that one day his name 
‘would be in every mouth, if not as a great architect, yet as 
a more successful explorer than Dr. ScHLIEMANN. ‘There 


“was no man of our time who possessed a more intimate 


knowledge of Italy and Greece ; and, unfortunately, what 
he published was supposed to be merely a preparation for 
the volumes which were one day to see the light. With 
the best intentions, he sought too much ; but his dis- 
coveries at Assos and Halicarnassus are a testimony to his 
utility. 


THE staircase of this year’s Salon contains several 
decorative works. The most important is the cartoon for 
the great piece of Gobelins tapestry, which M. EnrMANN 
designed, Zhe Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Antiquity, 
which was reproduced in Zhe Architect two years ago—in 
fact, before the French amateurs were aware of the com- 
mission. ‘The tapestry will be in next year’s International 
Exhibition, but the cartoon is more interesting, and is 
worthy of the closest study as a masterpiece of design and 
‘draughtsmanship. M. FLAMENG has his cartoon for part of 
the picture he is painting for the staircase of the Sorbonne, 
Another design which is intended for the walls of the same 
building is M. CHartran’s Vincent de Beauvais and 
Louis XZ. In one of the galleries M. BENJAMIN CONSTANT 
thas the panels illustrative of the Academy of Paris, 
Literature, and Science, which are intended for the Council 
‘Chamber of the Salon. Two years since M. Benjamin 
‘CONSTANT was expected to have had the Médaille d’Honneur, 
and it will be hardifhis three panels do not gain it for him. 
In another gallery is the decorative work for the Sorbonne 
for which M. Duzz received the commission. The subject 
is Virgil studying ina Wood. M. Guittaume Dusure, who 
inherits the genius of his father and grandfather, has 
on the staircase another triptych, a form which he is fond 
of repeating. This year it is a tribute to French poetry, as 
exemplified in Huco, Dumas, and Musser. The brother 
of the late Bastien Lerpace has appeared also as a 
decorator, and the design, which is intended for the hall of a 
private house, has enough excellence to warrant M. EmiLe 
LEPAGE In adhering to decorative art. 


THE, Eiffel:Tower is kept before the public attention in 
other ways besides the appearance of a part of its skeleton 
on the Exhibition ground. On Saturday the tower was 
introduced in a debate upon the Panama Canal in the 
The money expended on the 
anal works seems incredible to people who believe that the 
works. resemble the excavations for a sewer in Paris, and 
there are some who imagine that the canal is simply a name 
for all sorts of outlays in Europe.. The Eiffel Tower was 
said to be one of them, M. Errret denies that statement in 
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| the most emphatic manner, He says that, a year before he 


was connected with the Panama Company, he was able to 
satisfy the presidents of the Commission of Control for the 
Exhibition that he was possessed of sufficient means to 
warrant him in undertaking the execution of the tower. 
The truth is suspicion is at; present rife in France, and 
everybody seems to think that his neighbour is betraying 
him. It isa bad spirit if colossal works are to be under- 
taken. : 


Tue much-coveted commission for the decoration of 
the grand staircase in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, has been 
entrusted to M. OxivieR Merson. The selection of the 
artist is creditable to the perceptive powers of the judges. 
The artist is a young man who has held himself sternly 
aloof from the excitements of fashionable life. He lives 
modestly in the students’ quarter at the top of a house in 
the Boulevard Saint Michel. It often has happened that 
an artist who is not comparable to M. OLiviER MERSON in 
genius has contrived by diplomacy and tact to make the 
world believe that his works were the more desirable; but, 
on the other hand, some compensation was to be found in 
the admiration which painters were always ready to bestow 
on M. Merson’s pictures. The modelling, colour, and 
sentiment of his works are always admirable; the simplest 
design is worked out with a care that is uncommon at the 
present time. His style is well adapted for a monumental 
work like the grand staircase. M. Merson is one of the 
artists who have gained by holding the Prix de Rome, and 
he will undertake his new work with the best wishes for 
success from his brother artists. 


M. Gérome has had the selection of the subject for the 
competition among the ten students who seek the Prix de 
Rome. It is the meeting of Utysses and Nausicaa, which 
is described in the sixth book of the “Odyssey.” The 
subject has.a perennial and universal interest. But French- 
men must also remember that the sixth book containing the 
subject was selected by PonsarpD when he wished to 
explain, through a translation, how familiarly and simply 
Homer always spoke of things, and in consequence is the 
best model of writing for an artificial age, when people 
have no longer strength enough to be natural. Who knows 
whether M. GiRoME may not have similar thoughts? ‘The 
subject not merely affords a chance for painting both a 
nude and a draped figure, it should also suggest an avoid- 
ance of that “ fausse élégance” which so often passes for 
high art in poetry and painting. — 


Amonc the purchases for the Musée des Arts Décoratifs 
at the sale of the collection belonging to the late ALBERT 
Goupit, the Paris picture dealer, was a Persian carpet, 
measuring 7 feet by 6 feet, for which 20,000 frs. were paid. 
Another carpet of the same size was sold for 33,000 frs. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Lyons obtained three small 


Persian carpets at the auction for 38,500 frs. A bust attri- 
buted to Mino pa FresoLe and a bas-relief by ANTONIO 
RossELtno will also go to Lyons. For an Arab lamp 
adorned with gilding and enamels, the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs paid 8,000 frs. At the same sale fourteen draw- 
ings by INGREs—all portraits—trealised prices that were 
unexpectedly high. One was sold for 6,300 frs. Another, 
for which M. Gouri paid 500 frs., realised 2,700 frs. This 
denotes that the love for severe draughtsmanship is not 
extinct among the French. . A portrait of INcREs when a 
youth, by Davip, was bought at 3,000 frs. 


WeE may mention that the French periodical L’A7é 
has already issued a special number which is devoted to the 
Salon exhibition. One feature of it is the criticism by 
M. Paut Lerot, who is a recognised authority among 
Frenchmen. There are about thirty facsimile reproduc- 
tions of drawings of their works which have been specially 
made by the exhibitors. In addition is a fine etching by 
M. CHAUVEL, after the painting by M. Hitcucock, Zhe 
Turnip Field. The number, will be an acquisition to all 
visitors to the Salon, as -well as to students of art. The 
price is only 24 francs. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE architects who have paid for expensive drawings, 
which were rejected this year, will be likely to 
grumble when they see so much unoccupied space in the 
Architectural Room. It will be said that a much larger 
number of works could be exhibited. There are, however, 
one hundred and ninety drawings, which is only about ten 
below the average. Many of them are very small in size, 
and well it ‘s comrensation is afforded for the ex- 
cessive area of some designs. The wall space, which is 
supposed to be at the service of modern architecture, is 
curtailed by the exhibition of twenty designs for stained- 
glass windows, and several designs for decoration, which 
are not the work of architects. This year drawings of old 
buildings and of things found in them, or in museums, are 
also abundant, as there are about thirty of that class. In 
other words, at least one-third of what is to be seen in the 
room cannot be taken as representing modern architecture. 
When it is remembered that the room is not large, the 
advantage of such a disposition is questionable, 

Another point for consideration is the good fortune of 
some exhibitors. Academicians and Associates have rights 
which they cannot be blamed for exercising, and no one is 
surprised to see seven or eight works by one painter. In 
a branch of art such as miniature painting, which does not 
occupy much space, we need not grumble at seeing 
eight’ examples by one noble amateur. But is it 
equitable that some architects, who are not members of 
the Academy, should be represented year after year by 
several works, whilst men of at least equal standing are not 
able to get one drawing accepted? There is, we suppose, 
some good reason for the way space is allotted every year, 
but, if so, it ought to be announced, in order to save many 
architects from a disappointment which becomes harder to 
bear as it seems to be undeserved. ‘There should be some 
limitation to the number of drawings from one exhibitor, 
and to their size. It is also time that drawings which 
represent ancient work should be sent to the Black and 
White Room. 

Mr. AitcHison and Mr, BLoMFIELD are the sole repre- 
sentatives of the Academy this year in architecture. Mr. 
AitTcHIson has only two small drawings, viz. a ceiling 
(which we suppose is to be white, as there is no sign of 
colour) and a side of a drawing-room which suggests some 
refined ornamentation of an Italian type. Mr. BLOMFIELD 
has three drawings. One isa church at Glenadda, Bangor, 
the walls of which appear to be built of a stone that har- 
monises with the slates. ‘The second is the entrance to the 
new buildings at Eton, and the only objection to the design 
is the size of the gateway, which hardly appears of sufficient 
importance in the drawing for the remainder of the work. 
The south porch of St. Mary’s, Portsea, is shown on a fine 
pencil drawing, which suggests an expensive building. 

Several competitions are recalled in the exhibition. First 
comes the Imperial Institute, as represented by the accepted 
design of Mr. Co.icurr, and those by Messrs. T. N. 
DEANE & Son and Messrs. Wessp & Bett. The unlucky 
Liverpool competition, which was so mismanaged as to 
bring neither credit nor reward to anybody, once more 
crops up in several of Mr. Brooks’s drawings, and a single 
interior view by Mr. EMErson, which is one of the most attrac- 
tive of the year. Another unprofitable competition was the 
Municipal Buildings, Edinburgh, for which Mr. BryDEN 
stands as the representative, with two drawings that suggest 
a building large enough to serve for the affairs of all 
Scotland. Mr. Coates Carter, of Cardiff, sends one of 
the unsuccessful designs in the international competition 
for the west front of Milan Cathedral, showing an attempt 
to reconcile the dizarre elements that had to be preserved. 
Mr. R. CuIsHoi has two drawings of his competition design 
for the Municipal Offices, Bombay, in which much is done 
to suggest that the building is not in Italy. Two designs 
for a railway terminus, of great merit, although unpremiated, 
by Mr. Boney and Mr. Leck, appeared in the last competi- 
ticn of the Academy students. 

The room was never more empty of municipal buildings. 
Mr. Younc sends a view of the Banqueting-hall in his 
Glasgow Town Hall, which would do more justice to the 
work if shown in colour. That drawing andthe Edin- 
burgh design are all that appear of one important class of 


work, unless we include with them Mr. Lockwoop’s vigorous 
design for the Free Library at Chester, in the local style of 
half-timbering. There is asimilar dearth of school buildings.. 
Two are by the architect of the London School Board, in’ 
which there is happily a departure from what may be called’ 
the stock pattern. We see nothing else to suggest what is: 
being done by School Boards throughout the country. Am 
effective view of a Dispensary in Hull, by Messrs. BoTTERILL 
& Bitson, exhausts the public buildings of 1887. Can we 
believe that nothing else was worth a place in the Architec- 
tural Room? ‘Fhe Provincial Post Office, by Mr. MAsey,. 
is so pleasing we may be sure it would never be carried out 
from Government or municipal funds. But is it not possible: 
to adapt it to some other purpose ? 

As usual, we see many churches. There are three views 
of a Roman Catholic Church at Folkestone by Mr. LEONARD 
STOKES—a meritorious work, for it is evident there was a 
confined site, and not much money to expend. Messrs. 
CuorLtey & Connov, in their Chapel and Schools, Leeds, 
have also successfully encountered the financial obstacle 
to the picturesque. Mr. Srppinc has two fine views 
of the church of the Holy Trinity, Chelsea, a noble 
building in which much use will be made of the sculptor’s 
art. His All Saints Church, Falmouth, is. likewise sug- 
gestive of independence of thought, and has the advantage 
of being economical. Mr. J. Otprip Scott’s Bell Tower, 
St. Michael’s, Coventry, adheres closely to precedent. Mr. 
Brooks has an interior of St. Margaret, Lee, and an 
exterior of St. Mary, Hornsey, which are more characteristic 
of his treatment than his cathedral design. Mr. Mount- 


FORD’s St. Andrew’s, Wandsworth, is a good example of a. 


cheap church for the suburbs. Mr. Carde’s St. John, 
Stanstead, Montfichet, is apparently a work of restoration. 
Messrs. Dunn, Hansom & Dunn, in their Stoneyhurst 
Chapel, have some beautiful fan vaulting over the windows. 
This chapel is most elaborate in execution, and an etching 
cannot do it justice. The church of St. Paul, Northampton, 
is, we believe, a competition work, where the architect was 
rigidly bound down to a stated price, but Mr. HoLpine has 
contrived to give an effective building. Messrs. CARPENTER 
& INGELOW have a perspective of Worksop Priory Church, 
‘‘showing intended new choir and central tower, with 
restoration of transept and lady chapel.” ‘This is an im- 
portant work, and has the unity which was to be expected 
from the architects. The church of St. John the Divine, 
Gainsborough, by Messrs. CLARKE & MICKLETHWAITE, Is & 
very large building, treated with much dignity. The New 
Church, Bothenhampton, by Mr. E. S. Prior, shows a part 
of the interior, and although the building seems to be 
small there can be no question about the charm which per- 
vades it. All the preceding churches are Gothic, but Mr. 
S, J. NicHOLL, in his ante-chapel of St. John the Baptist, 
Brighton (of which we give an illustration) shows the 
applicability of a Classic or Roman type when it is free 
from everything suggestive of coldness or gauntness. Mr. 
CuarLes H. MiteHam’s Maconochie Memorial Chapel is 
excellent, but the question will arise why Mr. BUTTERFIELD 
was not entrusted with so important an addition to his St. 
Alban’s Church? Messrs, Pucin & Pucin show a small 
chapel, or rather a tomb in a chapel of the Belmont 
Priory, which indicates good detail. The principal feature 
in Mr. AMos Hatv’s design for a town church is a bold 
tower that in the upper part offers some difficult 
problems in stone cutting. The buildings are almost 
entirely belonging to the Church of England, and the 
exclusion or withholding of examples of the numerous 
churches which Nonconformists are erecting, indicates from 
another point of view how the Academy is becoming less 
representative every year of modern English architecture. 
It should be the place where a foreigner could judge of the 
progress of the art, but with a collection which depends 
for its existence on chance, any conclusion about the state 
of architecture would be erroneous. 

Mr. T. G. JACKSON is again able to present examples of 
collegiate work. The new reading-room for undergraduates 
in Brasenose College appears, from the drawing, to be 
rather small, but is evidently a comfortable place of study. 


‘The new front of the same college in High Street is an 


important work and does not justify what has been said 
against such alterations of the old street. A third drawing 
represents the quadrangle of the building. Mr. STEVENSON 
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ge Ghiriet's CollcgemeRM Nd posit which | om Rabyiohe we at Anon’ a, PEMD OP ices a plan building, Christ’s College, Cambridge, in which 
the line of windows is broken, in a simple but effective way, 
by having the small ones over the doors brought down to a 
lower level. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


HE exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery this year is 
more successful than was anticipated. The position 
of Sir Courrs Linpsay in connection with it was not 
enviable. Like Macsern, he could say that his thanes 
fled from him, and where were successors to be found for 
them? The gallery had gained reputation for work of a 
special class, and while some artists who might be disposed 
to help in the emergency were deterred, by a fear of being 
considered presumptuous, in appearing as if they were the 
successors of the men whose names were identified with the 
place, there were others who hesitated because of the belief 
that their works might appear foreign in a gallery where 
hitherto one style was supposed to be paramount. In a 
case of the kind, neither enterprise nor enthusiasm can count 
for much, and Sir Courrs Linpsay was compelled to 
depend mainly on aid that was voluntary. Although pre- 
judice was excited, many artists were superior to it. As 
many as two hundred and fifty have contributed to the 
exhibition, and it is not the first time for a large proportion 
among them. The visitor, therefore, will find no lack of 
variety in the exhibition, and it may also be said that 
nothing will be seen which is suggestive that other things 
beside art are sought by the owner, or that the manage- 
ment is ignoble in its aims. 

While a visitor can be above the influence of prejudice, 
yet it is likely that, in most cases, disappointment will be 
felt on first entering the gallery. The associations which 
were created by past exhibitions cannot be ignored. The 
places which seemed to belong to artists who were 
favourites are now occupied by strange works, which are 
not always able to sustain a comparison with the former 
tenants of the walls. But, on the other hand, we must 
recognise the courage of Sir Coutts Linpsay, who has not 
hesitated to give prominence to pictures by young artists. 
As happens just now in the Comédie Frangaise, there is a 
chance this year for the second troupe, and, in considering 
the works in the Grosvenor Gallery, it is well to remember 
the new conditions, and not to be led away by that love of 
the past and of established things which has done much 
harm to art. 

The central space at one end of the west gallery is 
occupied by Mr. Brirren’s Fluguenot Refugees, and the 
corresponding position opposite is held by Mr. HacKER’s 
Captives at Babylon. Mr. Brirren is one of the few 
artists who have taken the risk of being identified with 
decoration, but he can paint other things besides friezes. 
A couple of years ago a small picture of his formed a 
pendant to one by Mr. Atma Tapema in the gallery, and 
was not unworthy of the distinction. It was entirely 
pleasant and, unless we are mistaken, Mr. BRitTEN’s 
genius is towards subjects of that class. Men of another 
tendency are not adapted for decorative art. Instead 
of an idyll, Mr. Brirren, in his Huguenot Refugees, gives us 
a tragedy. We seea few refugees cast on the Suffolk coast, 
who seem to have gone through a long course of starvation 
and buffeting by winds and waves. All sign of beauty has 
departed from the faces. There is, however, nothing which 
indicates the Huguenot. The battered costume was once 
brave in colour and material, and therefore is suggestive of 
more vanity than prevailed among so rigorous a set of 
people. These refugees might be a band of strolling 
players, and there is no sign of thankfulness manifested by 
them at escaping. The bright day and the calm sea are not 
in keeping with the event. We cannot praise the painting, 
but it suggests power which, if exercised on a different sub- 
ject, must have produced something more gratifying. 

The picture by Mr. Hacker is also of the tragic kind 
in subject. We are not aware of the artist’s history, or 
how he was educated, but his interpretation of the text is 
somewhat after the manner that might be expected from 
one of M. BoucugErEav’s pupils. It is open to artists to ex- 
press in different ways the sense of the words, “ By the waters 


of Babylon we sat down and wept, when we remembered 
thee, O Sion.” We do not say that Mr. Hacker should 
imitate BENDEMANN, and depict a band of Jewish men 
and women, some of whom were in fetters. But if the 
title was not supplied, would anyone imagine that a repre- 
sentation of a tall lady covered with a long piece of black 
muslin, with a few naked children near her, could be meant 
to express the Babylonian captivity, especially as all the 
figures are in a condition which suggests that they were well 
cared for? If we are allowed to judge of the picture irre- 
spective of the title, we consider it would be entitled to as 
much praise as an average work by M. BoucurrEav. The 
figures are well modelled, the colouring is restrained, and 
there is an impressiveness about the work, But it is with- 
out pathos, and is no more suggestive of Babylon than 
of Bond Street. 

The most extensive of Mr. J. R. Retp’s chromatic 
experiments is to be seen in the best position on one side of 
the room. Smugglers represents a crowd in a Cornish town 
around prisoners, the most prominent of them being a very 
old but vigorous man, who is embraced by a little girl, As 
no space is allowed between the figures, the artist is able to 
revel in the variety of colours offered by so many men and 
women. From the size of the figures, Mr. Rrrp is com- 
pelled to be more careful in modelling them than he has 
found necessary in his smaller works, and he reveals a 
power of expression which was not seen formerly. But his 
scheme of colour would seem to have been first laid down, 
and the men, women, and children are forcibly adapted to 
it.) «The picture has the advantage of conveying its mean- 
ing clearly : it suggests the excitement of a crowd, and it 
is the best proof the artist has given that he is a figure- 
painter. In time we may expect to find him using colour 
as if he held a command over it and was not its captive. 

Opposite the Sugelers is another picture of a crowd in 
Professor MENZEL’s Piazza d’Erbe, Verona. It is a pity 
the fine water-colour drawing by Mr. Brrket Foster in the 
Society’s gallery could not be hung here, in order to suggest 
two modes of painting. The English artist seeks after 
beauty; he does his best to suggest the brightness which is 
in Italy. Professor MrenzEL, who is a great artist, on 
the other hand, wishes to sacrifice everything to his power 
as a caricaturist, Verona, according to him, is more vulgar 
and blacker in colour than the Rag Fair in Houndsditch. 
There is no composition to compensate for the other defects. 
The picture might have been painted for one of the German 
illustrated papers. The artist endeavours to eke out the 
interest of his work for his countrymen by introducing an 
English family of the conventional character that is seen on 
the foreign stage. In such things art is sacrificed. The 
picture is the one blot in the exhibition, for it shows a 
misapplication of skill, and its presence is almost enough 
to imply a weakness in the direction. 

In the centre of the other section of the same wall is 
Mr. E. S. GREGoRY’s portrait of Adiss Mabel Galloway, 
which, all things considered, is the most complete work in 
the room. The girl is seated on the edge of a table, one 
leg being extended in order that the toe may touch the floor. 
As not uncommonly happens with Mr, Grucory’s subjects, 
she cannot be called handsome, but the head is painted 
with a vigour that is rarely approached in modern 
portraiture. She wears a crimson dress with black 
silk stockings, which allow the limbs to be indicated. 
The accessories are of an elaborate kind. The background 
is of golden Japanese paper in relief; there are Japanese 
vases, bowls with flowers, carved cabinets, &c. But, 
although they are all painted with great care, the balance of 
the entire work is remarkable. Mr. Grecory has often 
suggested by his works that he is compelled to complete 
them at a sitting ; but, in this case, we have a solidly-built 
work that would do credit to any school or age. 

(Zo be continued.) 


TANTALLON CASTLE. 


Ps interesting ruins of Tantallon Castle have recently; 

under the superintendence of Mr. Walter Dalrymple, son 
of the proprietor, been undergoing extensive operations, in the 
way of clearing out the accumulated rubbish of centuries, in a 
way that will make them more accessible and more intelligible 
to visitors, Although situated within easy reach of North 
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Berwick, says the Scotsman, the castle is not nearly so well 
known as it ought to be. Itis one of the most extensive and 
powerful of the many formidable fortresses erected in Scotland 
by the almost independent nobles during the weak reigns of 
Robert II. and Robert III. A castle, indeed, existed there in 
the fourteenth century, but the existing edifice was probably 
erected by Murdoch, Duke of Albany, in the fifteenth century. 
At that date great castles consisting of high and strong enclos- 
ing walls, with buildings ranged round them in the form of a 
quadrangle, began to supersede the simple keep of the earlier 
period, and they had the additional feature that a portion of the 
structure was cut off from the rest, and formed an independent 
residence for the lord of the castle. Tantallon Castle is 
situated on a rocky peninsula, protected by inaccessible 
precipices on the north, east, and south. On the west, where 
it was approachable by land, it was defended by two enormous 
ditches cut across the peninsula. The latter ran close beside 
the castle, and the space between the two ditches formed an 
esplanade of about two acres, used for sports and jousts. On 
approaching the castle one cannot fail to be struck with its 
immense mass. Nowhere in Scotland is there a wall of enceinte 
of such thickness. Rising to a height of fifty-seven feet, and 
stretching across the peninsula, the wall is strengthened further 
by the keep in the centre, six storeys in height, and by an 
immense tower at each extremity. In the reign of James V. 
the castle underwent considerable alteration, so as to 
strengthen the walls against artillery. Indications of these 
operations are abundant. The great pointed outer archway 
at the entrance was built in to little more than 3 feet in 
width, and a gate-house, now in ruins, seems also to have 
been the work of that period. In connection with this, 
and with the inner archway of the keep, there have been 
recently considerable operations, which go to show the original 
designs. Beyond the archways was the passage under the hall, 
from which access was had to the rooms above and to the 
battlements by stairs in the thickness of the wall; but by the 
operations of King James these, along with a number of small 
apartments in the front of the keep, were closed up for 
strengthening purposes, and a new staircase built on the north 
side of the keep ; but the steps have been largely torn out, and 
this prevented access to the upper storeys hitherto. Now, 
however, a new stair has been formed in the guard-room, and 
two of the staircases in the wall have been opened up, and 
access is conveniently obtained to the battlements. These 
staircases are interesting. The sloping passage containing 
them is vaulted over with a series of arches rising above each 
other, like the steps of the stair itself; and each stair is de- 
fended by a guard-room at the top, which had been filled up, 
but has been with great labour cleared out. On gaining the 
top of the walls, by means of the newly-opened staircases, the 
upper part of the keep is found to tower two storeys above the 
battlements. This portion, having been in an insecure con- 
dition, has now been strengthened, and made safe for some 
time at least. A wooden stair in the empty stair turret leads 
to the highest part of the keep, from which a magnificent view 
can be obtained, and where a pleasant promenade has been 
provided. The parapet walks on the summit of the walls of 
enceinte are deserving of attention. The wall on the south is 
14 feet wide, defended by embrasured parapets on both sides, 
so that the walls of enceinte and the keep could be defended 
as an independent fortress if an enemy gained access to the 
courtyard. Viewing the keep from the outside, it is seen to 
have a large corbelled turret at each salient angle, which were 
obliterated in front by James V.; but the recent excavations 
show that they were continued in front, and afforded the means 
of defending the gateway and drawbridge. The front part of the 
keep is not carried so high by two storeys as the part over the 
hall, and the portion between the two turrets seems to have 
formed an open platform, as a central window of the upper 
part of the keep overlooks it. The castle stood several sieges 
—the last of which was in Cromwell’s time—and half a dozen 
six-inch round shot have been found in the excavation. The 
towers which terminate the north and south ends of the wall 
of enceinte are of great strength, and were pierced with port- 
holes by King James. The north tower contained in the base- 
ment a dungeon at the foot of a narrow flight of steps, and the 
door is secured bya sliding bar on the outside. The inner 
courtyard of the castle is nearly 200 feet by 150 feet, and has 
been protected by a wall of enceinte on the north and south 
sides at least. That on the north side still remains, with the 
ruins of the hall and other buildings erected against it, accord- 
ing to the custom of nobles in the fifteenth century to erect 
large halls and apartments for strangers in the quadrangle, 
quite apart from the keep. The excavations at the castle have 
shown very interesting traces of these apartments, and sub- 
sequent alterations made upon them. In the outer courtyard 
is a small oblong structure which formed the dovecot of the 
castle. The erection of the dovecot was one of the privileges of 
the lord of the manor, and was sometimes the means of pro- 
viding a certain supply of food in case of a siege. The 
entrance gateway to the outer courtyard was at the south end, 


where remains of the entrance and of the works erected for its 
defence may still be seen. Tantallon Castle was last used as a 
place of defence in Cromwell’s time, and since then it has 
remained a ruin, exposed to the destructive effects of the 
weather. It is satisfactory to find that it has now come into 
the hands of a gentleman who is anxious for its preservation. 
It is understood that he intends to place a custodian in the 
castle to prevent further injury. In the work of restoration 
Mr. Dalrymple has had, when necessary, the assistance of 
Messrs. M‘Gibbon & Ross, architects, Edinburgh. 


MORETON OLD HALL, CHESHIRE. 


PMakecent, of members of the North Staffordshire Archeological 

Society lately visited Moreton Old Hall, which is one of 
the most remarkable of the Cheshire mansions. Mr. Charles 
Lynam, who, as is usual in the excursions of the Society, acted 
as leader, gave an account of the building. He said that a 
visit to such a place can hardly be made without a glance being 
cast at the position such an example of a house held in the 
general Domestic architecture of the country. This was very 
briefly done by referring severally to the hut-dwellings of the 
ancient British as seen in Cornwall and Devon, to the accommo- 
dation found in the arrangement of early camps, such as at 
Weston-super-Mare, to the great Norman strongholds, as in 
the keeps at Dover and Kenilworth, to the Edwardian castles, 
as at Carnarvon, Beaumaris, and Conway, to the licensed 
crenellated manor house, as at Stoke-Say, and to the brick- 
built Elizabethan halls, as at Crewe and Dorfold. Moreton, it 
was pointed out, differs entirely from the classes of buildings 
just mentioned. It isa comparatively small, ‘“ half-timbered ” 
manor house, bearing date of the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is situated on level ground near to the main road be- 
tween Newcastle-under-Lyme and Congleton, and is encom- 
passed by a moat on four sides, enclosing about an acre of land. 
Within the moated area a small mound has been raised, and 
just outside it is another of larger dimensions, to which it is 
said there is an underground passage from the house. The 
entrance to the house is on the south side across a stone- 
built bridge which spans the moat, and the eastern parapet 
wall of which bears a carving of the Moreton coat and crest 
given by Ormerod as “argent a greyhound statant, sable,” 
and the crest ‘‘a greyhound’s head cooped argent, collared with 
a twisted wreath, vert.” Near to this bridge is delivered a 
little stream of clear water which supplies the house and 
moat. The entrance leads to a courtyard measuring about 
60 feet north and south and 43 feet east and west, round which 
the buildings are arranged as a quadrangle, except that on the 
west side they are disconnected by a space of about 28 feet in 
width. On the north side opposite the entrance is the great 
hall with its screens and kitchens, buttery, and servants’ apart- 
ments at the west end of the hall. The hall itself has an open- 
timbered roof with a fireplace on the north side and a large bay 
window projecting into the courtyard on the south side. East 
of the hall is a staircase leading to the chambers above, and on 
either side of it there is a parlour, one looking north and the 
other being lighted from the east and west, and having a large 
bay window also projecting into the court like that of the 
dining-hall. ‘The chimneypiece in this room is ornamented with 
the arms of Queen Elizabeth. On the east side of the quadrangle 
are the chapel and several other rooms, with chambers over the 
whole side. The chapel is divided into chancel and nave by an 
oak screen ; the nave formerly had a large window to the south, 
which is now blocked up, and the chancel is lighted by a 
Pointed window of three lights. The walls of this part are 
decorated by being formed into panels, with texts of Scripture 
written in black-letter character on their spaces ; the margins 
formed by the oak framing are covered with picturesque gro- 
tesques fancifully treated. When in use this little chapel 
evidently duly bore the marks of its sacred uses, and stood 
fairly prominent in the plan of the house. The southern range 
of building is the only one of three storeys in height; the 
upper storey is occupied by one long gallery running the whole 
length of this side. It is a handsome apartment with windows 
at each end, and both side walls are glazed as windows from 
end to end. The roof is open timbered, and the walls are 
wainscoted throughout. This gallery is ingeniously formed 
on the roof of the rooms beneath, and, in fact, has no 
external walls, so to speak. The great projecting trusses 
richly ornamented and seen in the rooms below the gallery 
assist in supporting its floors and walls. At the west 
end there is an ornamental figure in the gable and a repre- 
sentation of the Wheel of Fortune, round which is written 
“ Qui modo scandit corruet statim,” and beneath “ The Wheel 
of Fortune, whose rule is ignorance.” At the other end of the 
room is another figure with a globe, and the inscription “The 
speare of destiny, whose ruler is knowledge.” Out of the 
gallery on the south side is a small room over the main 
entrance porch, with an ornamental chimneypiece bearing a 
coat of arms. The rooms on the first floor of this side are 
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large and handsomely finished, the constructive features neces- 
sary for carrying the floor of the great gallery above being 
artistically treated. This block seems to have been that appor- 
tioned to guests, and may be regarded as the State apartments. 
The opening on the west side of the quadrangle gives light and 
cheerfulness to all the buildings surrounding it. Most of the 
rooms are wainscoted and have panelled ceilings, and all the 
windows are prettily glazed with lead lights in various patterns, 
some of the old lead and glass still remaining, together with a 
few fragments of painted glass. The buildings generally have 
a low stone base, but, with this exception, may be said to be 
constructed with timber. The intermediate spaces between 
the framing are filled in externally with plaster, and are worked 
into ornamental panels by varied forms of design. The roofs 
are covered with ‘‘stone slates.” In the house sundry pieces of 
original furniture still remain, as the dining-hall table, a cabinet 
for spices in the kitchen, and some pewter plates, which bear 
the “hall” stamp and the initials W. M. (for William Moreton) 
and Thomas Bacon as the name of the maker. On the whole 
there can scarcely be a better or more complete example of a 
“half-timbered” house of the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and certainly its general plan and design exhibit a constructive 
and artistic skill hardly to be surpassed where the materials 
here used have to be employed. In the interior the oak floors, 
the wainscoted walls, pierced by quaint window openings, 
richly moulded ceilings, and curiously wrought chimneypieces, 
and on the exterior the main substantial framing, with its 
frequent overhanging features supported on carved corbels 
springing from twisted and carved uprights, its many gables, 
bays and oriels, broad doorways, and fretted lights, all go to 
form as picturesque a dwelling as could well be conceived, and 
on which the artistic eye can feast with many delights. The 
pride of the place to those who built it seems to have centred 
in the bay windews of the dining-hall and parlour, as they are 
specially marked by the following notable inscriptions :—‘ God 
is alin al things ;” “This windows whire made by William 
Moreton in the yeare of our Lorde 1509;” ‘ Richard Dale car- 
penter made thies windows by the grac’ of God.” Whether or 
not the specific date here given of these windows represents 
that of the erection of the buildings generally is not clear, but 
there does not appear to be any difference in the character of 
the work in them and the remainder of the buildings. Who 
can visit this quaint piace, built well nigh three and a half 
centuries ago, and enjoy to the full its many beauties and not 
dwell finally on the faith of the man who built it, as still 
recorded in the above words of William Moreton, and also on 
the thankfulness for the skill which guided the hand of Richard 
Dale in the application of his craft? Dr. Ormerod traces back 
the pedigree of the Moretons to the time of Henry III., and 
there are still surviving representatives of the family. In the 
list of the maycrs of Congleton, given by Mr. Robert Head in 
his “ Congleton: Past and Present,” published only last year, 
the name of Moreton occurs as early as 1368, when Roger 
Moreton was mayor. Others follow throughout the list up to 
1663, when William Moreton appears, and is the last of the 
name in this record. But in the middle of the last century 
Sir William Moreton, of this house, was Recorder of London. 


THE BLACKBURN TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


HE report of Mr. E. C. Robins, F.R.S., the assessor in the 
architects’ competition for the Blackburn Technical 
School, was presented on Saturday evening to a meeting of the 
Building Committee. The designs were seventy-five in number, 
contributed by seventy-three competitors. In his final examina- 
tion Mr. Robins placed the design submitted under the motto 
“ Work” first in order of merit, and recommended that the first 
prize (100/.),be awarded to the competitor who designed it. 
The cost of the complete scheme, as estimated in this design, 
is 22,558/., and of the partial scheme, 15,000/. The design next 
in order of merit, prizes being awarded the second and third, 
were—“ Practical Knowledge,” second ; “ Lux,” third; “ Utile 
Dulce,” fourth ; ‘‘ Red Heart,” fifth ; and “ Faraday, sixth. Of 
the premier design, Mr. Robins says :—“ With regard to the 
estimate, I am of opinion that this building will cost 25,000/, 
but I do not consider that a discreditable fact to the authors, 
but on the contrary one which has contributed to place them 
in their present honourable position. I conclude that Black- 
burn will see that her honour is not tarnished by long delays in 
the completion of her technical school, but that the entire 
scheme will be taken in hand at once. If, however, the com- 
mittee should be obliged to order the 15,000/. scheme only to 
be proceeded with in the first instance, they will find that the 
portion necessary to be omitted, as shown by the authors, is 
not of vital importance to the present efficient working of the 
establishment.” 
On Monday last, a meeting of the general Technical School 
Committee was held in Blackburn. The Mayor announced that 
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the formal proceedings would be adjourned for an hour to 
afford the members of the committee an opportunity of inspect- 
ing the whole of the plans, besides specially examining those 
three which had been recommended to be premiated by Mr. 
Robins, the assessor. 

At the subsequent meeting, the Mayor read the report of 
the Sites and Building Committee adopted on Saturday, after 
very careful examination of the plans and consultation upon 
their respective points with Mr. Northcote on behalf of Mr. 
Robins. The Sites Committee recommended that the report of 
Mr. Robins be accepted as it stood. The Mayor then proposed 
that the report be adopted. Mr. Eli Heyworth, J.P., seconded 
the motion. 

Councillor Hamer moved as an amendment that the plans 
placed third by Mr. Robins—motto “ Lux”—should be the 
selected plans for the building. Mr. Fenton seconded the 
amendment. 

Considerable discussion ensued, Mr. Hamer stating the 
different objections he had to the other premiated plans. 
These were answered by Mr. Northcote, professionally, and by 
Mr. Alderman Dugdale, J.P., and Mr. Alderman Whiteley on 
behalf of the committee. 

Mr. William Taylor, J.P., said he was undecided as to his 
vote. On the ground of planning his preferences were in 
favour of ‘‘ Lux,” especially with regard to his shedding, but he 
was obliged to admit that it was a great objection that one 
wing of the main frontage would be cut off in the first portion 
of the work, which would give it the appearance as had been 
remarked by Mr. Northcote of a pig with one ear. 

The discussion lasted some time, and several members of 
the committee expressed their opinions. On the amendment 
being put, halfa dozen to half a score of hands were held up 
in its favour, and all the rest of the committee voted against it. 

The Mayor declared the amendment lost, and then put the 
motion, which was supported by a show of hands which 
seemed to include almost everybody in the room. No votes 
were given to the contrary. The matter was thus declared to 
be settled, and the report of Mr. Robins with its recommenda- 
tion was adopted as that of the whole committee. The 
envelopes containing the addresses of the authors of the three 
premiated designs were then selected from amongst the heap, 
which had all been under seal, and were opened, when it was 
found tY:at the first prize, which carries with it the commission 
for the work, had been won by Messrs. Smith, Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, too King Street, Manchester; the second by 
Messrs. J. & C. B. Corbett, 9 Albert Square, Manchester ; the 
third by Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, 1 Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn. 

On the motion of the Mayor, a hearty vote of thanks was 
awarded to Mr. Robins for the great amount of labour and 
pains he had spent and taken in the examination of the large 
number of plans, which, in fact, had resulted in the serious 
breakdown of his health. A vote of thanks to the Mayor ter- 
minated the proceedings. 


THE ART UNION OF LONDON. 


a ee general meeting of this Union was held on Tuesday in 

the Adelphi Theatre. Mr. J. Hopgood, in the absence of 
the president (Lord Derby), occupied the chair. Mr. Troughton, 
honorary secretary, read the report, which was of considerable 
length. It stated that the subscriptions for the year amounted 
to 6,269/, being a smaller sum than had been anticipated. No 
doubt the depression in trade and the Queen’s Jubilee had 
something to do with this. Then, again, the scheme set on 
foot by the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours had, of 
course, drawn away some guineas that should have been theirs. 
The Institute received their prize-works gratuitously, and there- 
fore placed the Union at a disadvantage. It was stated that 
the rival enterprise would not be repeated a second year, there- 
fore the Union might look for the return of the strayed con- 
tributions. 1,180/. was allotted for prizes, 4617. 13s. had been 
set apart for providing works of art for accumulated payments, 
1,9832. 18s. 4@. was absorbed by the print for the year, the exhi- 
bition, the report, and the reserve, and 2,643/. 19s. 8d. went 
for agents’ commission and charges, advertisements, printing, 
postage, rent, &c. Three hundred and eighty prizes were to 
be distributed, For the coming year the council had secured 
the right to engrave the picture by Mr. Yeames, R.A., now in 
the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, entitled, Zvwe and Loyal, 
or, “ When did you last see your Father?” ‘The report also 
gave an interesting account of the past history of the Union. 
The Chairman dwelt upon the desirability of an increase in 
the number of subscribers, and remarked that though the 
Union had striven to uphold line-engraving chemistry was now 
stepping in, and they must move with the times. The report 
was adopted, and the drawing for the prizes afterwards took 
place, the one valued at 100/, being gained by R. Ashworth, of 
Hulme, Manchester, 
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TESSERAG. 


Architecture and Language. 
Sir M. D. WYATT. 

HERE aretwo aspects under which it may be well to examine 
the analogy of language and architecture, viz., the fact that 
as the Classics of any country must always be the guides its best 
authors must follow, and the models upon which they will most 
teadily frame their literary styles, so must the great monuments 
of architectural art, spread upon the soil of any land, be the 
dominating influence which will fix, as far as it can be fixed, 
the style of the most popular architecture of any country. The 
second analogy consists in the fact that, let man make what 
efforts he will to preserve from change the language of his 
country, as new ideas, new wants, and new thoughts constantly 
spring into being, that language will of itself change almost 
imperceptibly. So, let the architect endeavour to bid his “sun 
stand still” at any point of its career, the inevitable laws of 
nature will but rebuke his presumption, and change will affect 
his architecture no less than it will the language of his country. 
I sincerely believe, then, that there will be much wisdom, as 
a general rule, in adhering to that which is most readily within 
our grasp ; but it would be foolish to refrain from incorporating 
into our national architecture features derived from the monu- 
ments of classical lands, or more picturesque regions than our 
own. It would be equally foolish to refuse to enrich our litera- 
ture with models of style based upon the great authors of 
antiquity, or upon the great leading minds of the more recent 
writers on the Continent of Europe. All that has to be taken 
care of in this process, which is one, to some extent, of eclectic- 
ism, is to see that before use the novel feature is translated 
accurately into the vernacular. Hence, and in this way, we 
may adopt and enrich ourselves with the essence, while we 

avoid the impertinence, of foreign innovation. 


Houses in Seville. 
F. H. STANDISH. 


The houses of this town are perhaps the most picturesque 
in the world. You enter them from a porch, or “ zaguan,” to 
a court, round which are marble columns, and these are found 
not only in the principal but even in ordinary habitations. 
The arches between the columns support galleries or rooms 
above. It is usual to inhabit the ground floor in summer time, 
and the upper storey in winter ; in the former season a canvas 
veilis placed over the whole court during the heat of the day, 
and removed at night, when the family collect together to 
receive friends under the galleries or in the courts, whilst 
flowers are placed round a fountain which generally plays in the 
centre, the courts being often paved with marble. The lamps 
which hang around the walls in symmetrical arrangement, the 
bubbling of the water, the fragrance of the flowers, the mystical 
green branches which spring up in every direction from large 
earthen pots, give an appearance of romance, which, added to 
the broken lights, the irregular architecture of the buildings, 
and the white Ionic columns of marble, present in every house 
a varying subject for the draughtsman or painter. To the 
sides of the walls are attached mirrors, which reflect all around, 
and pictures, amongst which were once found works of art that 
would delight the connoisseur. Now, indeed, from the all- 
invading gold of foreigners, and the want of taste of the natives, 
the places of the best have been supplied by coloured litho- 
graphs of the French and English schools. It has been calcu- 
lated that 80,000 marble columns exist in Seville, but there 
assuredly must be a much larger number, for many are buried 
in the walls, others are covered with plaster, and on an average 
every house possesses six. 


St. Mary’s Church, Ottery. 
M. G. WATKINS. 


It is set in a pleasant haze of white houses, bursting foliage, 
and drifting smoke, suggestive of many homes, each with its 
own garden, closing in upon the minster. A network of gleam- 
ing lanes, too, can be seen running down the hillsides to 
converge on the. old grey church, which seems to attract to 
itself all the life of the district. If we transport ourselves to 
its quiet precincts, the studiously plain architecture of this 
Early English church, with its transeptal towers, from which 
Bishop Quivil in the latter years of the thirteenth century 
probably borrowed the idea for his cathedral at Exeter, will at 
once remind us of the connection of Ottery with Normandy, 
though, even on the Continent, Le Mans is the only other 
church with this arrangement. The quaint schoolroom and 
uneven roofs of the “ King’s New Grammar School” hard by, 
as its founder Henry VIII. designated it—the preoccupied air 
of the little town, with the Medieval names still clinging to its 
streets—all this we take in at a glance. Inside through the 
dim religious light may be discerned some forty painted 
windows all aglow with Scriptural imagery, while the eyes 
travel up fair white columns to a roof blazing with gold and 
colours, and then descend to the fan tracery of the Dorset 


aisle, and a certain Captain Coke’s statue in trunk hose, highly 
painted, concerning whom many legends are told. Sleeping, 
too, in the soft sunshine, each under a floriated canopy, appear 
the recumbent figures of Sir Otho de Grandisson and his wife 
Beatrix; her dogs, to symbolise faithfulness, lying at her feet. 
Here, too, is an epitaph on a young wife who died in the first 
week of her marriage. It is said that Southey laid his hand on 
it when he visited the church, and unhesitatingly pronounced it 
to be the composition of William Browne, the author of 
“ Britannia’s Pastorals,” a Devonshire poet of no mean fame, 
The curious connection above spoken of between Ottery and 
the Continent claims a moment’s* consideration. It is ex- 
pressed by the royal arms of France and England emblazoned 
on stone scutcheons over the church’s altar, and right nobly 
supported by the armorial bearings of the Grandissons, Mon- 
tacutes, and Courtenays. There the lions of England, borne 
by Edward III., who assumed the title of King of France 
about 1337, hold a proud position next the golden lilies of 
France, the bearings of Isabel, daughter of Philip IV., in 
whose right her son, Edward III., made claim to that kingdom. 
The manor of Ottery was granted by Edward the Confessor in 
1061 to the cathedral church of Rouen, in Normandy. In 
Domesday Book it is described as being held of the king by 
the church of St. Mary at Rouen, and is valued ata rental of 
sixty-six marks. John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter in the 
time of Edward III., had long desired to found a college of 
monks, and having settled on Ottery as a most convenient 
site, after some negotiations bought the manor and advowson, 
and proceeded to the carrying out of his devout purposes. The 
purchase was concluded in June 1335. For this corporation, 
which he prescribed should consist of a warden and thirty-nine 
members, he drew up most minute statutes. With an eye to 
domestic thrift, he lays down when and where the wax for the 
candles may be bought at most advantage, and the very strokes 
of the bell are numbered. 


The Ganaleiti. 


R. N. WORNUM. 

Antonio Canal, commonly called Canaletto, was born in 
Venice in 1697. His father, Bernardo Canal, was a scene 
painter, and Antonio practised the same art for several years ; 
he, however, gave it up while still young and went to Rome, 
where he devoted the whole of his time to the study of archi- 
tectural views and ancient ruins. He was accompanied while 
at Rome by his nephew and pupil, Bernardo Bellotto, who 
painted similar pictures to those of his uncle, and is known by 
the same name, whence the works of the two are often con- 
founded together. After his return to Venice, Canaletto painted 
pictures of that city, one of the most remarkable of which is a 
view on the Grand Canal, in which he has substituted a design 
by Palladio for the Rialto instead of the actual scene: he took, 
also, other liberties with the disposition of the buildings. 
Tiepolo occasionally painted the figures in his pictures. In 
1746 he came to England, and remained here two years. 
Walpole possessed an interior of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, by him. His nephew was in the same year made 
a member of the Academy of Dresden, where he was known 
by the title of Count Belotto. He painted many pictures there: 
twenty-five of them are still preserved under the name of 
Canaletto, in a distinct collection at Dresden» He died at 
Warsaw in 1780. Canaletto, the uncle, died at Venice in 1768, 
aged seventy-one. Many of his works have been engraved, 
especially his Venetian views, of which there are three sets, 
one by himself, another by Vicentino, and a third by Fletcher 
and Boitard. The two Canaletti painted so much alike that it 
is very difficult to distinguish their works. Bellotto being long 
the pupil of his uncle, completely acquired his manner of execu- 
tion. Canaletto’s style is architectural portraiture, distinct in 
forms, individual in colour, and effective in light and shade : it 
displays so much or so little of contrivance, that, as Lanzi has 
remarked, the common observer perceives nature, and the artist 
art in his works. He used the camera lucida, which, says 
Lanzi, he was the first to apply to its proper use, to the linear 
perspective only; aerial effects he commonly painted from 


nature. 
English Farmhouses. 


R, JEFFERIES, 


The new towns or suburbs which spring up every year in 
the neighbourhood of London are all built upon much the same 
plan, Whole streets of houses present exact duplicates of each 
other, even to the number of steps up to the front door and the 
position of the scraper. In the country, where a new farm- 
house is erected about once in twenty years, the styles of 
architecture are as varied and as irregular as in town they are 
prim and uniform. The great mass of farmhouses are old, and 
some are very picturesque. There was a farmhouse I knew 
which was almost entitled to be taken as the type of an English 
rural homestead. It was built at a spot where the open wild 
down suddenly fell away into rich meadow land. Here there 
was a narrow steep-sided valley or “ combe,” and at the mouth 
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of this, well sheltered on three sides from the north, the east, 
and north-eastern winds, stood the homestead. A spring arose 
some way behind, and close to the house widened into a pool, 
which was still further enlarged by means of a dam, forming a 
small lake of the clearest water. This lake fed a mill-race 
lower down, ‘The farmyard and rick-barton were a little way 
up the narrow valley, on one side of which there was a rookery. 
The house itself was built in the pure Elizabethan style, with 
mullioned windows and innumerable gables roofed with tiles. 
Nor was it wanting in the traditions of the olden time. This 
fine old place was the homestead of a large farm comprising 
some of the best land of the district, both down and meadow. 
Another farmhouse, still used for that purpose, stands upon the 
wildest part of the down, and is built of flint and concrete. It 
was erected nearly three hundred years ago, and is of unusual 
size. The woodwork is all solid black oak, good enough for 
an earl’s mansion. These are specimens of the highest class 
of farmhouse. Immediately beneath them come the houses 
built in the early part of the present century. They vary in 
almost every architectural detail, and the materials differ in 
each county, but the general arrangement is the same. They 
consist, as it were, of two distinct houses under one roof. The 
front is the dwelling-house proper, usually containing a kitchen, 
sitting-room, and parlour. The back contains the wood-house 
(coal-house now), the brew-house—where the beer was brewed, 
which frequently also had an oven—and, most important of all, 
the dairy. All this part of the place is paved with stone flags, 
and the dairy is usually furnished with lattice-work in front of 


the windows, so that they can be left open to admit the cool air 
and not thieves. 


Shells as a Decorative Element, 
FOW., Moope 

Shells afford valuable suggestions for ornament; they are 
constructed on one simple principle—addition to their margins. 
Between bivalves and spiral shells there is less difference than 
might be imagined—a slight deviation from direct radiation 
from a centre—and what would have been a limpet or a part of 
a cockle becomes a turbinated shell. The full-grown shell 
retains unaltered in its apex the infant nucleus, to which 
successive convolutions have added size without altering its 
form. It is interesting to note in the different character of 
shells a resemblance to epochs in art. Some have a Greek 
simplicity, while in others we may detect the picturesque 
bizarrerie of the Rococo. It would be difficult to invent a new 
shell, so completely has every avenue of invention been 
exhausted by nature. Each development is worked out to the 
utmost practicable exaggeration ; mere rudimentary promin- 
ences may be traced through a series of gradations till at last 
they become developed into spikes, whose tenuity and length 
are only limited by the weakness of the material, or the impos- 
sibility of the animal existing with such inconvenient append- 
ages. Fish seem to have been designed in the same exhaustive 
manner. We have fishes all head, and fishes all tail; or fins 
are developed till they resemble large wings, extending far 
beyond the vestige which marks the position rather than the 
existence of a tail. These extravagances and comicalities of 
nature are more especially instructive to the ornamental artist. 


John Norden, the Topographer. 
Sin-H: ELLc 

Gough says that Norden wrote an account of the estates 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, the right by which the Duke holds 
his estates, and many of the customs of the manors, which was 
once reposited in the Duchy Office. Other surveys of English 
counties, prepared by Norden, but never published, were those 
of Essex; Kent, which Gough (“ Brit. Top.” i. 441) assures us 
still exists in manuscript; and Surrey. “A survey of this 
county,” says Rawlinson (“ Engl. Topogr.” p. 228), “was drawn 
up by John Norden, which fell into the hands of a curious 
Hollander, who gave generously for it, soon after the Restora- 
tion, when it was offered to sale, as the notes of an eminent 
antiquary tell me. The map for this work was drawn by Mr. 
Norden, engraved by Charles Whitwell, at the expense of Mr. 
Robert Nicolson, Gent, and is much larger, more exact, and 
curious than any of his former maps. In it are the arms of 
Sir William Waade, Kt., Mr. Nicolson, and those of Isabella, 
countess-dowager of Rutland, who died in 1605.” Dr. Rawlin- 
son showed this map to the Society of Antiquaries, as appears 
by their minutes, in 1746. The maps designed by Norden, of 
Hampshire, Hertfordshire, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, and Sussex, 
appeared upon an enlarged scale, with his name, in the sixth 
edition of Camden’s “ Britannia,” fol. Lond. 1607—the first 
edition of the “Britannia” which had maps. The same 
counties, with the exception of Kent, but with Cornwall added, 
appeared upon a still larger scale, augmented by Speed, in his 
‘Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine,” fol Lond. 1611. 
In a “Portfolio of Topography” in the British Museum is a 
map of “ Hampshire,” in folio, of a smaller size than either of 
those in Camden or Speed, at the bottom of which are the 
words, “Johes Norden descripsit,” published by Overton— 


Peter Stent’s name, as the previous publisher, having been 
erased. Hearne, in a letter dated September 26, 1727, states 
that in his time this map was rarely to be seen. Beside a map 
of the county, Norden’s Middlesex contains separate plans of 
London and Westminster. That of London has the arms of 
the twelve companies at the sides. Gough (“ Brit. Top.” i. 747) 
says, “It reaches from St. Catherine’s E. to Leicester House 
W., which was without Temple Bar, with a description of all 
the outlets or ways into the fields ; and at that time Shrewsbury 
House, next on this side to the Old Swan, was in being. This 
was first engraved 1593, but has since fallen into the hands of 
Peter Stent, who added the names of churches, streets, lanes, 
&c., with letters and figures of reference, which are inserted in 
the last edition of the book, 1723, and were copied into the 
map of Middlesex, 1611, by Speed.” Gough adds, “ There is 
another copy of Norden’s map of London, by Pieter Vanden 
Keere, engraver, 1623, wherein Norden’s name is retained, and 
the title is ‘A Guide for Countrymen in the famous Cittey of 
London, by the helpe of which plot they shall be able to know 
how farr it is to any street, as allso to go unto the same without 
forder trouble. A. 1613” Norden published also a view of 
London in eight sheets, having at bottom a representation of 
the Lord Mayor’s show, all on horseback, and the aldermen in 
round caps. Bagford says this view is singular, and was taken 
from the pitch of the hill towards Dulwich College, going to 
Camberwell from London, about 1604 or 1606, and that he had 
not met with any other of the kind. He adds that he saw it 
on the staircase at Dulwich College, and that Secretary Pepys 
went afterwards to see it, and would have purchased it, but that 
since it is quite decayed and destroyed by the damp of the wall. 

It was given to the College with the library by William Cart- 

wright, an eminent comedian and bookseller, a friend of the 

founder’s.”. Norden’s maps of his own publication are the first 

in which the roads were inserted. In his Middlesex he marks 

eleven different roads from London, His maps as published 

by Camden and Speed have no roads. Among the surveys 

made by Norden, not so much of a topographical as a pro- 

fessional kind, which remain in manuscript, one of the most 

splendid is the Harleian volume, 3749, on vellum, in large folio. 

“A Description of the Honour of Windesor, namelie, of the 

Castle, Foreste, Walkes, Parkes, Rayles, Lodges, Townes, 

Parishes, Hamletts, Howses of Note, Woodes, Riuers, Rilles, 

Brookes, Bridges, Hill, Highwaies, and all other thinges 

memorable, within or belonging unto the saide Honor and the 

Liberties of the same, liynge within, and extending into the 

Counties of Bark@, Surrey, and Buckingham, taken and per- 

formed by the perambulation, view, and delineation of John 

Norden. In Anno 1607. 


‘ Suauis post laborem finis.’ ” 


Church of San Vitale, Ravenna, 


H. GALLY KNIGHT. 

This church was erected in 547 by Julianus, the treasurer, 
at the command and with the assistance of the Emperor 
Justinian. The plan at once reveals its Eastern origin, and its 
affinity to that of St. Sophia, which had been erected at Con- 
stantinople a few years before. Instead of a Latin basilica it is 
an octagon supporting a dome, not, however, unprovided with 
the addition of the indispensable absis. This plan must have 
come direct from Byzantium, and was the first appearance of the 
Byzantine style in Italy. The chief architectural novelty and 
leading feature in this building is the dome. No vaulting of 
any kind had ever been hitherto employed in the roofs of 
churches, much less that most skilful and admired of all vaulting, 
the cupola or dome, a mode of covering buildings perfectly well 
understood by the Romans, but discontinued as art declined, and 
for the first time reproduced by the Greek architects of Con- 
stantinople in the instance of St. Sophia. If it is difficult to 
support the downward pressure and outward thrust of ordinary 
vaulting, how much more is required when the pressure has to 
be resisted at every point, and the circle above has, as is 
frequently the case, to be connected with a square below! This 
was accomplished, in the construction of St. Sophia, by 
means of what are technically called pendentives, brackets on 
a large scale projecting from the walls at the angles, and carried 
up to the base of the dome. At San Vitale, which is not a 
square, but an octagon, a series of small arches is employed 
instead of pendentives, but acting upon the same principle. By 
this expedient the dome is united to the body of the edifice. 
The thrust has then to be resisted by the thickness of the walls, 
and the downward pressure to be supported by arches and piers. 
In most cases the pendentives are exposed to view ; but at San 
Vitale the mechanical contrivances are concealed by a ceiling. 
It was always an object to diminish the weight of the dome, 
and, with this view, materials of the lightest kind were employed 
in its construction. Sometimes a sort of pumice stone was 
used. At San Vitale the dome is composed of a spiral line of 
earthen vessels inserted into each other, and where the lateral 
thrust ceases and the vertical pressure begins larger jars are 
introduced in an upright position, 
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OUR MEMORIAL WINDOWS.* 
By Puitip H. NEWMAN. 


STARTLING letter from Canon Lonsdale, referring to 
the permanence of modern stained-glass, appeared in the 
Times newspaper of February 1, 1888.+ Now, in writing this 
letter, there can be no doubt Canon Lonsdale conferred a great 
obligation not only on the present, but on future generations, 
because art-work, of whatever kind, ill done is a lasting 
disgrace, reflecting equally on the individual perpetrator and 
the epoch in which he lives ; while its effect on the people of a 
succeeding epoch is neither to increase in them a reverence for 
their ancestors or their works, nor to stimulate and encourage 
a desire for the achievement of higher things. I suppose 
nothing tends to give us so great a respect for those who 
preceded us in past ages—in literature, laws, architecture, or 
any of the arts—as the thoroughness and permanence of their 
work. At the present period, perhaps, more than at any other, 
this is particularly striking ; for scarcely a week passes now 
but some new discovery of ancient remains has to be chronicled, 
if not in our own country, in the lands of the great civilisations 
of bygone times. Whether we turn to the remote Aryan cradle 
of humanity, Assyria, Egypt, Greece, or Rome, from the 
Ganges to the Nile, from the Pyramids to the Peloponessus, 
from the Tigris to the Thames, a hand is, as it were, thrust from 
the grave, holding for us some rich trophy of art, some precept 
and example of labour and of prayer. The voice of the crafts- 
man seems to come to us across the ages, saying, “I am your 
forefather. Look upon my work!” And we see that, whether 
his work be fine or rude in skill, it is usually loving in 
thoroughness. 

But ill work is like any other evil—it is an ever-widening 
circle, the extent of which we cannot measure, the effect of 
which we never know. Canon Lonsdale, doubtless, felt the 
moral aspect of this while lamenting the perishing memorials of 
our recent dead, and could have enlarged thereon had he space 
to do so. I do not blame him for holding his hand in that 
respect, but I must blame him, and, I fear, we must all blame 
him, for holding his hand before he had ascertained more of 
the essential and vital facts of his subject. I mean, of course, 
the extent to which the mischief he points out has already 
spread, and how far check and precaution had been taken by 
those interested and responsible to prevent the extension or 
recurrence of the decay of stained-glass. ‘I leave to others,” 
says the Canon, “to draw the moral and decide for themselves 
whether, while the art of properly mixing pigment or of suffi- 
cient firing, or of both, seems not yet to have been discovered, 
they will continue to spend money on stained-glass windows 
as lasting memorials of their departed friends, which may fade 
away before their very eyes.” Why should a man in sucha 
position first marshal an array of facts, and then deducing only 
“seems” from them leave others to decide? He is quite 
uncertain whether there were any opposing facts, and whether 
he had put those “others” who are to decide on a false scent 
or not, though evidently satisfied with a wrong inference 
himself. Surely this is as if Euclid had advanced a theorem, 
giving some of the elements and negligent of the rest, 
demanding of a world which had only just heard his pro- 
position to work it out and write Q.E.D. This is no 
exaggeration. Some part of the foolish world does take up 
the theorem, and fatuously writes Q.E.D., as is expected of it. 
For the sake of accuracy, if not for art’s sake, Canon Lonsdale 
should have availed himself of all the knowledge he had, or 
that was within his reach, before he cast so large a stone at our 
modern windows. 

_I am not, however, here to fight a battle for the glass- 
painters ; they are, doubtless, in most cases quite capable of 
taking care of themselves. Where they have sinned they have 
been punished, taking their punishment like men, and making 
good the evil they have done, as far as they could. But I am 
here, as we all are here this evening, in the interest and 
encouragement of fine art, of which this reverend and beautiful 
art of glass-painting is not the least; and I say and hope to 
prove to you, with the assistance of specimens supplied me by 
some able practitioners, that it is not a dead and gone art in 
this nineteenth century, but as living, aye, and immortal, as it 
was in the thirteenth. But here let me pause and impress 
upon you that one of the things I did not come here to-night to 
prove is that glass or anything else in the way of memorial or 
otherwise will last for ever. Sufficient if I can show you that 
the stained-glass of to-day will last as long as the stained-glass 
cf other times. Stained-glass has always been a sort of 
mystery, so I suppose allowance must be made for the Canon ; 
a thing, so to speak, “ that no fellow could understand ”—at least 
very few, the exception proving the rule in this case, by 


* A lecture on ‘* The Permanence of Stained-Glass,”’ i 
: ; - s,’’ delivered 
before the Society for the Encouragement of Fine Att, on April 26 
1888, Mr. G. A, Storey, A.R.A., in the chair, ; 
' See The Architect, February 3 and ro, 1888, 


those who know being very knowing indeed, though I do not 
pretend to be one of them. I shall not this evening trouble 
you with the writings of Eraclius, or the recipes of Theo- 
philus, the classics of stained-glass, as well as an ex- 
haustive,"account of the modern practice, being alike quite 
beyond the scope of an houtr’s lecture. For those who have 
time and taste to devote to an interesting study, they may dip 
into some of the better known literature on the subject—“ Hints 
on Glass-Painting,” by the late Charles Winston, or indulge 
themselves with Mr. Westlake’s admirable book, now in course 
of publication. But for those who may be ignorant of the 
elements of the art, I will briefly say that now, as at all other 
periods, stained-glass windows consist of a number of larger or 
smaller pieces of glass of various colours, joined together by a lead 
framing, after the pieces of glass have been painted on by a moreor 
less opaque. pigment, filling in the details, such as the features of 
a face, the serrations of a leaf, the lines and details of drapery, such 
face, leaf, or drapery being simply outlined in block by the 
surrounding and connecting leads, which far from injuring the 
general design, as is sometimes supposed, do everything, in a 
surface so illuminated as a window decoration, not only to 
emphasise that design and contribute to the necessary effect, 
but essentially save the work from the hopeless confusion, 
inevitable with a thinner line, a proof of which, if needed, may 
be found if we attempt to distinguish the detail of some of the 
great French windows of the thirteenth century. Their effect 
is gorgeous and magnificent in the extreme, but the pieces of 
glass were comparatively small (glass was not then cut with a 
diamond, be it remembered, but with a hot iron) ; figures and 
ornament mix themselves up in an inextricable but delightful 
decorative chaos of light and colour—all this has been enlarged 
upon by Mr. Lewis Day recently. 

Now the pigment I have alluded to that supplies the detail 
in the white and coloured glass is generally known as enamel 
brown, an oxide of iron or copper containing a percentage of a 
certain flux, silica or glass if you will, which, when mixed with 
either gum water or spirit, and painted on to the white or 
coloured glass, can be burnt or vitrified in a specially con- 
structed kiln or box, at a more or less red heat, and the painting 
permanently becomes part and parcel of each piece of the 
aforesaid glass. I need not trouble you with the consideration 
of other enamels, whereby it was attempted to imitate on white 
glass in the Late Renaissance and Georgian periods the colours 
of old glass, not then made, if the art was indeed not tem- 
porarily lost. I will only say that, in the best periods, the only 
adventitious colour used was that beautiful yellow stain not 
used before the fourteenth century, and which we admire so in 
its varying richness in windows of the Perpendicular period. This 
stain, a preparation of silver, usually used on white, in firing it 
really sinks some distance into the glass, and, of course, is 
absolutely indestructible. I have now simply, in the fewest 
words, described the elements of glass-painting. It is of the 
enamel brown pigment I have particularly to speak to-night, 
and to discuss its permanence and durability as applied to 
stained-glass properly so called. The part the pigment plays I 
can best illustrate by showing you the drawing of the lead lines 
of a window where I now indicate the features of ahead. You 
see if this comes off, all or in part, and is not permanent, the 
work is unsatisfactory and meaningless ; and this is just what 
Canon Lonsdale alludes to in his letter, for sometimes the pig- 
ment has come off, not alone in modern times, but you will see 
plenty of old windows in our cathedrals where influences have 
been at work undermining, so to speak, the beautiful patterns 
and designs traced on the glass—a decay that, from various 
causes, has been brought about in the course of centuries, one 
cause being most likely insufficient firing. I am, it must be 
understood, speaking now of the decay of the painting on the 
glass, and not of the glass itself, for it may be frequently ob- 
served that the glass is in process of decay externally, while 
the pigment on the inner side is perfectly good and sound. I 
may mention here that that partial decay of the glass in old 
windows, in some cases dulling of the surface, and in others an 
eating into the glass in multitudes of pinholes, is caused either 
by the atmosphere or the incrustation by lichens and veget- 
able growths Whatever may be the cause, certain it is that 
this decay constitutes the principal difference between new and 
old glass, the decay and change of the surface and texture being 
a real source of beauty. Old glass gets a sort of barley-sugar 
look that new glass never presents, an added charm of age 
that is only fittingly described as the “ dim religious light,” and 
is simply the result of the operation of the atmosphere in long 
periods of time; and this brings me to the oft-repeated ques- 
tions, “‘ Isn’t the old glass much better than the modern? Can 
you get the same colours? Isn’t the art lost?” &c. Yes and 
no. No, as I have shown you in that we cannot obtain the effect 
of age. Yes, in that we make quite as good colours as the 
ancients and more numerous ; indeed, the multitude of colours 
has been a stumbling-block to realz progress, and a hindrance 
to obtaining that simplicity of desiga observable in the best 


: periods of all the styles of ancient glass-painting. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PRINCE CHARLES TAKING THE OATHS BEFORE 
VAN DE WERVE. 
HIS scene does not need much explanation. It shows 
the Prince, who was subsequently known as the 
Emperor Cuartes V., being sworn in before the municipal 
officers of Antwerp, of whom VaN DE WERVE was the 
head. The ceremony was gone through in the market- 
place, which was the theatre of so many memorable events 
in the history of Antwerp. When the inhabitants recall 
their past glory, it is no wonder they feel grieved at the 
circumstances by which Brussels has become the capital of 
Belgium. 


ROMAN OATHOLIC CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
BRIGHTON. 

N the early years of this century the architect appears 
] sometimes to have been also the builder. This was 
the case at St. Mary’s, Moorfields. At St. John the 
Baptist’s, Brighton, the case was reversed: the builder 
undertook the duties of the architect, and very well he did 
his part as a builder. For the exterior he studied the 
exterior of St. Mary’s, Moorfields; but for the interior he 
did not get beyond a handsome cornice and a flat ceiling, 
35 feet 6 inches wide. His queen-post roof over this is a 
good well-constructed truss, spaced symmetrically with 
regard to the openings below, and still perfectly sound and 
stable. It is now proposed, for the sake of internal height 
and architectural effect, to remove the flat ceiling, casing 
or otherwise decorating the existing timbers. The flat 
ceiling it was found impossible to decorate, but by this 
design it is hoped, at a moderate expense, to convert a very 
ugly room into a church-like nave to the sanctuary, which 
was erected some few years ago from the designs of the late 
GILBERT BLOUNT. 

The church has a very handsome marble altar, a marble 
font, and two interesting monuments, all by Carew the 
sculptor, and a fine piece of sculpture by the same artist of 
the Baptism of our Lord by St. John. This is now badly 
placed and lighted behind the altar, but is to be moved to 
the intended new baptistery, where a proper light will be 
provided. ‘There is also some good glass by WESTLAKE, all 
which works of art will be retained in this very conservative 
alteration. 7 

The view, taken from the drawing in this year’s exhi- 
bition at the Royal Academy, shows the projected work to 
the ceiling, the ante-chapel under the gallery, and the 
gallery which is the original one, but which is to be divided 
by screens into three parts—one for the organ, one to serve 
as a tribune for the nuns of the adjoining convent, and the 
central portion to be arranged as a chapel for the large 
memorial group of the Crucifixion, now inconveniently 
placed in the nave ; in front of the gallery on either side 
the confessionals are shown. The antechamber is designed 
for the use of those who may visit the church when it would 
otherwise be closed. ‘The architect i; Mr. S. J. NICHOLL, 
of 1 Caversham Road, N.W. 


ST. MARY’S MOUNT, BEXLEY. 


“THIS house with stables, which has just been completed 

for Mrs. F, J. NewMav, is situated upon the top of 
a hill near Bexley, with two acres of garden, at the end of 
which is a wood sloping sharply down to the valley in which 
Bexley is situated. The house faces nearly due west, in 
which direction there is a magnificent view; consequently 
most of the principal rooms and the staircase look out upon 
that side of the house, and from which side our view is 
taken. The house and stables are built of best picked 
yellow stocks faced with red bricks, the first floor walls 
being covered externally with rough cast (also the upper 
part of the chimneys) tinted a brownish yellow. ‘The roofs 
are covered with Broseley tiles, and strawberry red hips, 
ridges and valleys. The accommodation is shown upon 
the three plans given, with the exception of a cellar for 
wine and beer. Internal sketches are also given of the hall 
and staircase, which is one of the principal features of the 
house, and also of the “cosy” in the north attic or “own 
room,” shown upon attic plan. The dining-room, drawing- 


room, and staircase windows have elliptical arches supported | 


by wooden pilasters, as shown upon view of stairs from 
front door, and with large seats with sloping backs under 
windows. The upper lights of the windows to dining 
and drawing-room, library, staircase, front door, garden door, 
and screen in hall are filled with ornamental geometrical 
glazing. The floors to the above rooms are pitch pine, 
secretly nailed. The house and stables are fitted through- 
out with cast-iron mantels and overmantels. The dining- 
room and drawing-room have friezes and dados of Tyne- 
castle tapestry, with picture and chair rails. The interior 
of the stable is boarded with matchboarding. The hall is 
fitted up with Srropr & Co.’s cast-iron newel lamps, and 
warmed with a gas stove. The contract price for the whole 
of the works, including front gates and fence without the 
conservatory, was 3,120/., and has been most satisfactorily 
carried out by Mr. J. Kemp CoLEMan, builder, of 120 High 
Street, Poplar, E., from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. NEwMAN & Newmay, architects and 
surveyors, of 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


YORKSHIRE UNION OF ARTISTS. 


aEBE first Council meeting of this Association was held in 
the Technical College, Bradford, on Saturday, Mr. C. J. 
Durham, director for art at the college, being voted to the 
chair. There were present Mr. Mark Dawson, president of 
the Bradford Art Society; Mr. J. W. Cockerham, and Mr. 
A. H. Rigg, representing the Arcadian Art Club, Bradford ; 
Mr. Hawley, Hull Sketching Club; Mr. E. Woodhead, M.A., 
and Mr. Netherwood, of the Huddersfield Art Club; Mr. 
Oddy, president of the Halifax Art Society; and Mr. E. 
Renard, art master, Saltaire. Apologies were read from Mr. 
A. Strange, of Scarborough, and Mr. A. Whitehead, of 
Keighley; and negotiations are pending with various other 
towns in Yorkshire where the art societies are known to exist. 
The consideration of the rules formed the chief item on the 
agenda, and after due discussion and amendment the suggested 
rules were adopted, and will shortly be issued. The aims of 
the Society include the union of existing art societies for 
mutual assistance in promoting the interests of art in the 
county; an annual exhibition of the best work produced by the 
artists in Yorkshire, in some town to be chosen by the voice of 
the majority, and an annual competition and conference—the 
suffrage of the members directing the action of the officers. 
Mr. C. J. Durham, Technical College, Bradford, was elected 
hon. treasurer, and empowered to receive subscriptions and 
donations for the prize fund; Mr. E. Renard, 32 Albert Road, 
Saltaire, being the honorary secretary. 


LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


yee the meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society on Monday evening, Mr. G. F. Danby presiding, 
the following gentlemen were appointed officers for the ensuing 
year :—Mr. H. Perkin, president; Mr. G. F. Danby and Mr. 
S. Robinson, vice-presidents ; Mr. J. B. Fraser, hon. treasurer ; 
Mr. W. A. Hobson, hon. librarian; Mr. J. H. Greaves, hon 
secretary ; Mr. C. H. Thornton, Mr. J. G. Walker, Mr. W. H. 
Thorp, Mr. H. Hodgson, Mr. A. Neill, and Mr. G. B. Bulmer, 
members of the council. Mr. J. H. Greaves read the annual 
report, which stated that they had once more to announce an 
increase in the number of members. The list of prizes pub- 
lished on the syllabus, although a generous one, had com- 
manded but few competitors, no drawings being received for the 
Society’s silver medal. The president, Mr. C. R. Chorley, had 
kindly handed over his additional prize of five guineas for the 
benefit of the library. The following is a list of the awards: 
—Prize of three guineas for the best design for a monument to 
a statesman, Mr. A. E. Dixon; prize of three guineas for 
drawing of the construction of church roofs, half to Mr. A. E, 
Dixon. The Associates’ Sketching and Art Club now num- 
bered twenty-four members. The total number of drawings 
sent in during the summer session was 124, and these drawings 
obtained an average number of 67 marks each, the maximum 
number being fixed by the adjudicators at 15 per drawing. 
Mr. A. E. Dixon’s sketches were awarded the prize of two 
guineas, having obtained the highest number of marks, 2553, 
his 34 drawings averaging 7°5 marks per drawing. Two 
sketches by Mr. A. Whitehead obtained the highest average, 
11:8 marks. Subjects were announced for the winter session, 
and Mr. A. E. Dixon obtained the highest number of marks 
for plans of stables, &c., to cost 40o/.; and Mr. A. E. Kirk the 
highest number of marks for plans for village club, to cost 
6oo/, A selection of drawings were, in response to an invita- 
tion from the Glasgow Exhibition authorities, forwarded for the 
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purpose of being hung in a gallery which will be provided to 
display architectural works. The drawings of the following 
gentlemen were selected by the council:—Messrs. I. A. 
Buttery, N. E. and A. Brown, T. Butler Wilson, Chorley & 
Connon, George Corson, E. J. Dodgshun, G. I. Danby, N. 
Neill, Perkin & Bulmer, and W. H. Thorp. During the year 
every effort had been made by the council to secure legal pro- 
tection for their professional brethren, and to procure the cordial 
support of all Yorkshire architects to the petition in favour of 
the Architects and Surveyors Registration Bill. The Society 
had been so unanimous in its good opinion of most of the 
objects to be obtained by the Bill, that the council had thought 
proper to make a grant of ten guineas towards the expenses 
incurred in the promotion of the Bill. An inspection of the 
balance-sheet would show clearly the improvement in the 
financial condition of the Society. Last year, taking museum 
and Society together, the payments were in excess of receipts 
by 1262. 16s. 7d, whilst this year the receipts were in excess of 
payments by the sum of 17/. 7s. 6d. The report was adopted, 
and votes of thanks were passed to the president and officers 
for their services during the year. 


THE EXHIBITION AT ATHENS. 


‘iPS first Exhibition held at Athens was opened in 1858 in 
the Polytechnic School. The building was not a suitable 
one for the purpose, and the Exhibition itself was of a very 
primitive character. Thirty years ago Athens was a village 
compared with what it is now. To perpetuate these Exhibi- 
tions, the family of the late Mr. E. Zappa, who are also his 
executors, resolved to build a permanent palace at Athens, to 
be called “Zappion,” where every four years there will be a 
display, the cost of which will be defrayed out of the estate 
of the great Greek patriot. This splendid Olympian Palace, 
which has just been completed, is erected near the Royal 
Palace and the noble ruins of Jupiter Olympius. It stands on 
a charming spot, commanding a magnificent view of the 
Acropolis and the Bay of Phalerum. A large amount of money 
was spent on this building, which will be inaugurated as a 
permanent Exhibition Palace in October next, 


SLATE.* 


eee early history of slate is obscure. I have been able to 

trace its use only to the thirteenth century, when the 
quarries of North Wales furnished slate for the roofs of the old 
historic castles of Conway and Carnarvon, which were erected 
about 1300 A.D. 

The production of a good slate is limited in the British 
Islands—elsewhere than in Wales—although some quarries in 
central England, and a few localities in Scotland, have been 
worked for many years, but it is rough and heavy, and the 
amount quarried is limited. 

The quarries of Killaloe, in Tipperary, Ireland, are of con- 
siderable importance, producing a good quality, but somewhat 
rough. The possibility of an increased production from these 
quarries both in quantity and quality is encouraging, for the 
reason that they are in the proper formation, and with more 
quarrying promise to produce a slate equal to the Welsh, and 
thereby relieve the demand, which is greater than can be 
supplied. In time the Welsh quarries will be about exhausted, 
and those of Ireland will be called upon to contribute their 
share of the demand. 

Enterprising Americans with an eye to business are taking 
advantage of the gradual failure of the Welsh quarries, the 
present obstacles which are retarding the development of those 
of Ireland, and also of the fact that, although it is quarried at 
many points on the Continent only the local trade can be 
supplied, and are shipping large quantities to foreign countries. 

At the end of the twelfth century slate was used in the con- 
struction of the castle of Angers, France, from the extensive 
quarries which are located at that point, this being the oldest 
quarry and about the first i use on the Continent. 

Slate is one of the few mineral products of nature which is 
particularly adapted by its peculiar formation to a great variety 
of uses. Its mining and manufacture as an industry of the 
future is full of bright promise, as its merits become more 
widely known and appreciated, and the right business tact is 
followed in its introduction, 

_ Slate quarries in well-selected localities, conducted by men 
with adequate capital, and practical knowledge enough to 
conduct both quarrying and selling with judgment, is a profit- 
able enterprise. There are different varieties of slate which 
derive their names from the distinguishing mineral constituent, 
but none of them have the commercial value of clay slate. 
They are classified micaceous, talcose, chlorite, and clay slates. 


* A paper read by Mr. W. B. Lord before the Chicago Architec- 
tural Sketch Club, and published in the Zand Architect, 


The micaceous are blue and grey in colour, speckled with 
minute particles of mica. Its more compact varieties are used 
for curbing and flagging. The talcose contains a large per- 
centage of the mineral talc (commonly called soapstone), and is 
used for scythe and hone stones, its colour being greenish and 
having a greasy feel. ‘The chlorite is a brighter green than 
the talcose, not so greasy feel, and is generally very hard and 
strong. The true clay slate or slate of commerce is closely 
allied to other varieties; sometimes the finer passes into 
chlorite schists, like the green slates, while the coarser passes 
into sandstone by an increase of quartz and loss of alumina. 
The pure argillaceous (clay) slates are sometimes converted into 
hornblende schists. A schist means a redistributed, finer 
assortment of particles. 

In the selection of slate as well as building stones, care and 
judgment must be exercised, as a vast quantity of worthless 
material is on the market. True slate or slate of commerce 
may be defined as a fine grained, compact and exceedingly 
fissile (readily split) mineral, varying in colour from black 
to dark blue, purple, shades of green, gray, and brick red. It 
has the property of being hard without being brittle, and 
capable of resisting a pressure of about 20,000 pounds to one 
cubic inch without crushing, or it may be soft and tough. 
When free from impurities, it is a non-absorbent of water, and 
does not disintegrate in the air. It is capable of sustaining a 
high degree of heat without fusing or cracking, and can be 
readily carved or turned, It is easily worked, and takes a 
smooth finish. By the marbelising process it is coated in an 
unlimited variety of colours, imitating marble for mantelwork, 
and hardwood for matching trimmings, decorations, &c., for 
interior woodwork. The different colours of slate are chiefly 
due to the various proportions of the compounds of iron in its 
composition. It is present in ordinary blue slate as protoxide 
of iron, an excess or lack of which and the absence of peroxide 
of iron is the cause of the many different shades of blue. If the 
slate be of good quality and ring, and the colour rich deep blue 
or black, and of uniform shade, it will not fade, and is durable. 
In the green slates the proportion of protoxide of iron is one- 
third less than the blue. Traces of phosphoric acid and mag- 
nesia in combination with the oxides of iron, produce the green 
shades. The unfading green has a large proportion of the 
peroxide of iron and calcium carbonate, and less of magnesia 
than the sea-green, and, therefore, is a less prominent and more 
durable colour. The sea-green slate makes a good roof, as the 
quality is generally good, but the colour will fade in time to a 
greyish shade. The purple cannot be relied on for colour. The 
only red slate in the world which has been found practicable to 
quarry is found in Washington county, New York, although 
veins have been found in other states. It commands a good 
price on account of its scarcity, as the veins are thin, few in 
number, and soon exhausted. There are several shades of red, 
varying from a dark red to a light pink. The dark and medium 
colour is the most reliable for both colour and strength, The 
pink is apt to be brittle and to fade. 

The soft, black slates contain considerable carbonaceous 
matter, and disseminated sulphide of iron in a decomposed 
state, which will develop into a white efflorescence, and ruin a 
roof after a short exposure to the elements. For roofing pur- 
poses a careful selection for even colour and metallic ring must 
be made, if a durable job is desired. From the softer deposits 
of this slate are manufactured our school slates and pencils. 
The variegated slates are derived from deposits in layers and 
irregular masses, tinged with differently-coloured pigments, and 
afterward changed into slate by natural processes. 

Analyses show that the bulk of slate deposits are composed 
of silica and alumina, and were at one time ordinary clay. 
Slate does not possess the numberless varieties of colour, nor 
the susceptibility of polish which marble assumes, and there- 
fore on the strength of appearance alone, irrespective of 
adaptability, marble is very often used, especially for plumbers’ 
work, where the use of slate would prove more sensible and 
lasting, because of its strength, imperviousness to water and 
fluids generally, and consequent cleanliness. The most import- 
ant of the properties of slate, and that which gives it its value 
as a roofing material, is its remarkable cleavage structure, 
which may be defined as easily splitting, when fresh quarried, 
in planes parallel to each other. In no product of nature, 
except mica, is it developed to such a degree, and taken 
advantage of, as in the manufacture of roofing slates, 

Slate is quarried by drilling holes and blasting, taking all 
possible advantage of slips, joints, and floors, or, I might say, 
natural seams and peculiarity of formation, to displace it with- 
out unnecessary breakage ; and as the planes of cleavage lie at 
an angle of from 45 to 60 degrees, it cannot be quarried like 
stone, on a horizontal line, but necessitates considerable judg- 
ment and ingenuity to economically loosen the blocks from the 
bed. 

The blocks are then hoisted to the surface by the derricks, 
put on a truck and run to the slate makers’ shanty. The blocks 
as they come out are very irregular, so one of the splitters’ assist- 
ants breaks them into sizes suitable for splitting into slates, in 
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length and breadth sufficient for handling, and about two 
inches in thickness. These blocks are placed in piles on the 
left hand of the splitter, who is seated on a bench raised a little 
from the floor. The splitter then takes a block between his 
knees, and with a wooden mallet, and a broad thin chisel, splits 
it through the middle, and continues dividing the blocks into 
equal halves, until they are reduced to the thinness of roofing 
slate. These thin pieces of slate of irregular sizes are then 
taken by an assistant and economically cut in a dressing- 
machine to the various sizes in use. The dressing-machine is 
an arrangement of knives which cut the slate somewhat similar 
to a pair of scissors. In the manufacture it is put through the 
various processes without unnecessary delay, because it is more 
readily worked before the quarry water dries out. In fact, it 
about loses the property of splitting when free from sap, and 
this is taken advantage of by using it for building work, such 
as cills, posts, and slabs. Where a flight of iron stairs is 
desired, no better material for the treads can be found than a 
good quality of slate, because it will give a firm hold for the 
foot, and not wear out. A flight of stairs with a slate tread in 
an exposed and wet situation, if the tread has enough incline to 
allow the water to run off, will not become slippery, because 
slate does not absorb the water. The trimmer or dresser, as 
the man is called who cuts the slate to size, sorts the slate as 
he makes them into first and second qualities, and also 
arranges each size together, ready to be carried and placed on 
the pile in the yard. Three grades of slates are made, to wit, 
No. 1, No. 2, and ribbon. No. 1 consists only of what is 
smooth in texture, uniform in colour, straight in grain, and free 
from knots. What lacks these qualities, and are not ribbon, 
are called No. 2. 

A band, from the breadth of a line to an inch or more, is 
sometimes noticed ina slate. Such slates are called ribbon, 
and are of little value, because of a difference between the 
quality of the ribbon and the two sides of it. Considerable 
skill, judgment, and honesty is required in placing slate upon a 
roof, The slate should be selected, rejecting all seconds 
and ribbon, and should be laid with the regular required 
lap for the various sizes, using a sufficient quantity of 
slating nails to firmly attach them to the roof. If good 
work is desired, proper results with less inconvenience 
will be arrived at, if the architect exercises care in his 
specifications, and demands that they are adhered to, in 
addition to requiring a time warrant on the work, as is the 
custom. 

For cheap roofing, slats are nailed to the rafters, from two 
inches to four inches apart, and the slate is laid on these slats. 
The usual way is to board the rafters, nailing the boards tight, 
with a space of about one inch between each board, to obviate 
as far as possible the shrinking and swelling, which loosens the 
nails and breaks the slate ; then lay the roofing felt over the 
boards and lay the slate on the felt, If an extra job is required, 
bed them in cement. 

A slate roof is laid by first placing a course on the eaves. 
All courses above this one must be laid with a lap of more than 
one-half the length of the slate shingle, or the vertical joints, 
which are not close, will not be covered. The lap of the slate 
is more than one-half of its length, so the more lap a course is 
laid with the better will be the roof. Manufacturers allow 
three inches when selling a square of slate, and architects 
should see that the roof is laid with that amount of lap, as a 
less one is a considerable gain for the dishonest roofer, which 
he takes advantage of. A Square of slate covers ten square feet, 
and weighs about six hundred pounds. 

Although the original cost of a slate roof will be more than 
that of other materials in use, if proper care is exercised in 
selection of material, and honest work is done, it is the cheapest 
in the long run. Where practical, the larger sized slate should 
be used, for the reason that only the best rock can be split in 
the large sizes, and you will be sure of getting good slate. 
Another advantage in a large slate is that they cost less, as the 
labour in making them is less, and also the cost of putting them 
on the roof. For making tiles, slabs, &c., the blocks of slate 
are first split to about the proper thickness. They are then 
sawed by band-saws, the same as are used in sawing stones, 
to required sizes, and put on a planing-machine which is similar 
to those used in planing iron and stone, except that the cutter 
is broader. This machine shaves the slate to proper thickness, 
giving the surface a smooth, level face. The plates of slate are 
then put on a rubbing bed and rubbed to the required finish. 

The rubbing-table is a round, flat piece of cast-iron, from 
6 feet to 10 feet in diameter, revolving horizontally. The block 
to be rubbed is placed on the top of this revolving plate, and 
heldin position, Sand is put on this plate, and water run on to 
it, and the blocks ground to a smooth surface. 

In this paper I have collected all available information on 
the history of slate, localities where found and quarried, its 
various colours, uses, and methods of quarrying and manufac- 
ture, and trust the information will lead to the use of good 
material, the slight excess in cost of which will amply repay the 
consumer, 
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CRAFTSMAN AND MANUFACTURER.* 
By Lewis F. DAY. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


[ests the man of business follow his own sense of commercial 
morality. He has been heard to brag that business is 


business, and that sentiment has nothing to. do with it. Well, 


sentiment, thank Heaven, has something to do with art, and 
without it you cannot get so much as good craftsmanship. 
Whoever lays the remotest claim to art cannot regard it as a 
matter of business merely, nor as a matter of business first. He 
may have for a while to put business before it: it is his first 
business to pay his way, and provide for those who may be 
dependent upon him. But, his livelihood once assured, his 
craft comes before his pay, his art before his ease—or he is no 
craftsman, no artist worth the name. It is because I think the 
craftsman owes something to his craft, and is bound to sacrifice 
something to it, that I regret to see the control of craftsmanship 
so entirely taken out of his hands by men of business. 

It is no fault of the business man if his belief in art is not 
of the firmest. It fluctuates naturally with the market. The 
wonder is, not that he fails to patronise what is of high artistic 
value, but rather that he ever takes up a really good thing. 
For whatever is characteristic or original in design, whatever 
removes it from the ordinary, removes it also from that safety 
which is the prerogative of the commonplace. In the very 
qualities which have power of exceptional attraction lies also 
the possibility of repulsion. z 

Happily there are men of business who believe that art will 
pay, if only in the form of prestige, who are content perhaps to 
lose money on artistic work, which, though it may not itself sell 
so well as the common run of things, will yet do credit to the 
producer, and attract to his warerooms purchasers—no matter 
what they purchase. Even such a man may not have any 
liking for art; but unless he have some personal interest of a 
not altogether commercial kind, he is hardly likely, however 
good his intentions, to carry out a design in the spirit of the 
artist. He is tempted to make a compromise between artistic 
and popular demands. It is a common thing to hear a man 
protest that art does not pay—he has tried it, as the theatrical 
manager tried Shakespeare, and found it spelt bankruptcy. 
But as in the case of the drama there came eventually a 
manager who found that he could make Shakespeare fill the 
house, so in the case of design there came a producer who 
found that he had no difficulty in disposing of his works of 
ornamental art. And in neither case was there anything like 
tempting the public with their favourite bait of cheapness. 
But then it is true that both Mr. Irving and Mr. Morris happen 
to be artists. If the manufacturer cannot make art pay, that, 
from the artist’s point of view, is the very best of reasons for 
getting rid of him. His vadson d’étre ceases to exist. 

The manufacturer stands at the disadvantage of not neces- 
sarily knowing, as the artist must, what is art. He accepts 
designs that are not really of any artistic account, or he pro- 
duces them ill, spoiling them by all manner of uncalled for 
concessions to popularity. In a half-hearted way he tries 
to catch two opposite classes of purchasers—and, more likely 
misses both. 

In the matter of art all compromise with vulgarity is fatal. 
Coarse art may catch the million—I do not know; I only 
doubt if the million is quite so insusceptible to refinement as 


-the producer seems to suppose—but this is clear, that the one 


touch of vulgarity which is supposed to make the purchasing 
world kin, effectually scares off persons of culture, and so stul- 
tifies the whole proceeding of any attempt at art. It is idle to 
adopt a style of design which is neither tasteful enough for the 
one class of persons, nor loud enough for the other. 

Whenever I hear of the manufacturer who has tried art 
and found it fail, 1 wonder always what chance he gave it. 
Did he know art when he saw it? Did he bring out the best 
designs to be had? Did he produce them at the right time 
and in the best way? Did he offer them at a fair price? Did 
he employ salesmen who were capable of appreciating their 
superiority ? 

It is no use doing things by halves, or at the wrong time, or 
in the wrong place. It is not of much use, for example, casting 
art before advertisers. Manufacturers have been known before 
now to offer the most delicate work to the most ignorant 
buyers, and clap-trap to those who knew; to make beautiful 
designs hideous by outrageous colouring; to keep back a new 
thing exactly appropriate to the hour, and bring it out a season 
or two later, when it was stale and accordingly not profitable. 
Have we not all of us seen good things spoilt in the producing, 
and abominable things produced in the misused name of art? 
Have we not seen half-heartedness and ignorance and pettiness 
fail? And have we not seen those who really are adepts in 
their craft, who have faith in it, and back their faith, make for 


* A paper read before the Applied Art Section of the Society of 
Arts on Tuesday week. 
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themselves a position which should be enough in itself to 
answer the pretence that art does not pay? nce more, the 
artist can make it pay if the manufacturer can’t. 

That undue sub-division of labour, which tells so against 
craftsmanship, comes of what we call manufacture. I am not 
one of those who go dead against all subdivision of labour. 
Something like specialism is inevitable, and necessary to suc- 
cess in the present day. Logically it is right enough that the 
man of inventive faculty should be set to design, the patient 
and careful executant to carry out, the clumsy hand to do the 
rough work, and the delicate one to finish, and so on. That is 
all very well as far as it goes, and craftsmen sort themselves 
more or less after their kind. Because a man is content to do 
one thing and do it well, it does not follow that he is not conscien- 
tious or not interested init. Only the more irritable race of artists, 
by nature impatient of that monotony of occupation which to 
the more plodding workman may be altogether congenial, 
cannot but feel for anyone compelled to do what to them would 
be intolerable drudgery. Some of this compassion, however, is 
probably thrown away. There will always be workmen who 
sit down with a sigh of satisfaction to a batch of repetition. 
Besides, we all really like doing what we know we can do—and 
we are not all of us inventors. 

The manufacturing mind seems unfortunately not to realise 
how easily the principle of sub-divided labour may be carried 
too far ; and drives the idea and the workman to death. This 
is the fault of the system of manufacture; for the most 
impatient of designers has dull periods when he would relish 
the hum-drum of mechanical occupation: every craftsman 
would be the better for occasional change in his work, and, left 
to himself, would allow himself that very necessary relief. 
Manufacture works the willing faculty so hard that it exhausts 
itself. No need to say how art suffers from such pressure. 
But for the intervention of the non-artistic capitalist, there 
would be no difficulty about machine-made art. It would 
settle itself. 

The tendency is always towards more and more perfect 
tools ; and in so far as the machine lent itself to the purpose of 
art the artist would readily adopt it. Where it hindered him 
he would never dream of using it. The abuse of machinery is 
owing to a misapprehension as to what is, and what is not, 
good work. Many a producer, for example, thinks that the 
harder the execution the more perfect it is—just as he fancies 
that finikin detail constitutes finish. The wholesale evil is 
wrought, not so much for want of thought as for want of 
knowing wherein lies the quality of art. That is the trouble— 
not the machine, which comes in for all the abuse, but the 
ignorant ideal which mistakes the precision of the machine for 
something more perfect than the handling of the craftsman. 

The misuse of machinery—its use, that is, by persons un- 
skilled in craftsmanship and unappreciative of real perfection— 
accounts for much of the dulness of modern design. For the 
racy vernacular of the workshop is substituted the smooth 
commonplace of the factory—in which there is neither spon- 
taneity nor gaiety, no room for the accidental or the incidental, 
none for a happy thought, scarcely for a happy turn of expres- 
sion. The impromptus of manufacture bear evidence of careful 
rehearsal. ‘ 

It is odd how his pecuniary interest will stand in the way 
of a capitalist’s appreciation of artistic quality. Very possibly 
my artistic interest blinds me equally to the merits of manufac- 
ture—as you will not forget to remind me presently. Not long 
since I heard a man dilate most appreciatively upon the charm of 
a certain looseness of line and inequality in surface indicative 
of the hand of the workman, contrasting it with the dulness 
which is the stamp of modern trade work. Yet, when it came 
to the comparison of hand and machine work in another 
industry, he could see absolutely nothing to admire in what he 
called the imperfections of handwork. But then he had made 
his fortune in the production of this last class of manufacture. 
That explained the mystery. His power-looms left nothing to 
be desired. 

Another evil of the present system is that it tends to the 
multiplication of intermediates, in so far hampering art. It is 
of the essence of a good understanding between the producer 
and the public that they should come directly in contact one 
with the other. Where this is the case, there is usually no 
great difficulty in working together. The intelligent craftsman 
will be sure to impress the buyer, and the well-informed buyer 
to exercise a wholesome influence upon the workman. 

It may not in every case be possible to bring the two 
together—I only wish it were—but at any rate, it is desirable 
that intermediates should be reduced to a minimum. 

For, assuming them all to be enlightened, careful, earnest, 
and honest, instructions that go from mouth to mouth always 
get garbled in the end. There is an excellent illustration of 
this in the game that is sometimes played. One writes down a 
story, which he reads to A. A goes out of the room and 
repeats itto B. B relates it to C, and C to D, and soon to 
the end of the alphabet, and the last state of that story as Z 
writes it down is something so inconceivably unlike the 


original, that it is difficult to believe that the tellers have acted 
in good faith. Under existing commercial conditions a similar 
fate befalls the demands of the public before ever they reach 
the actual maker of things. 

And when we come to realise how in the instructions to him 
all manner of terms, vague or technical, are used and misued 
by the many intermediates, the hopelessness of the case is 
appalling. Only think what is understood by Early English, 
Queen Anne, Classic, to say nothing of such qualifying adjectives 
as handsome, elegant, artistic, and so on! 

A friend of mine tells a capital story of how he went into a 
West End shop to make a purchase, and, not liking what was 
shown to him, asked if they had not something better than that, 
something with a little more character in it—the designs were 
all too commonplace. ‘Commonplace, sir,” said the shopman, 
“T assure you, sir, they are nothing of the kind; we sell 
thousands of them!” Fancy that man giving instructions as 
to the kind of thing in demand. The demand of the public ! 
Why the public has but the ghost of a chance of getting what 
it demands. It is not what the public demands, but what the 
by no means necessarily enlightened purveyor imagines to 
be in demand, and his imagination naturally takes the 
direction of his personal preferences. 

So much difficulty is there in making your wants understood, 
that the public has ended in acquiescing and taking what is 
provided. And then anything like a ready sale is supposed to 
prove that the popular taste has been hit! I don’t believe the 
popular taste is half so low as it has been painted. We buy 
the best we can get—not but what we would have preferred 
something much better had there been any chance of getting it. 

It was explained to me the other day by a manufacturer, to 
whom I vainly endeavoured to show how very unregenerate he 
was, that he was only the mechanism by which, in the present 
complicated system of society, the appreciation of the public 
was conveyed to the artist. That, I need scarcely repeat, is 
very far from my view of his function. But in any case we are 
beginning to find the mechanism cumbrous and complex to 
absurdity ; in fact, it seems to be chronically out of order. 

In one respect the middleman does come between the artist 
and the public in the guise of a mediator. The public can 
bargain quite frankly with him, and can even depreciate the 
thing to be bought (and your buyer dearly loves to depreciate) 
without ruffling the susceptibilities of the maker. Grant that 
the intermediate does save a Certain amount of friction, by that 
very loss of friction we lose the heat necessary to perfect pro- 
duction. In plain terms, the artist would be best inspired by 
direct contact with the public. The predominance of the 
universal provider makes it well-nigh impossible for one to get 
work done by the craftsman direct, even if one can get at him. 

To begin with, the administrator buys up the workman, who 
cannot afford to run the risk of defying him, not but what there 
are some at least in a position in which their subservience to 
him is something like cowardice. Then when you have found 
a man to work for you, he cannot of course compete in price 
with the wholesale man. Moreover, it takes time and trouble 
to see after your own work, and folk are too lazy or too busy to 
do so. What a lot of our business is mere busy-ness, not to 
say busybodiness! If we delegate the trouble of transacting 
our affairs we must be prepared to pay the delegate ; and we 
do pay for it, if not in money. Whether he is not too well paid 
in proportion to the actual maker is a question. I think he is. 
The manufacturing system, it must.be allowed, has made it 
very hard to get good craftsmanship, or for the craftsman to do 
his best. Not that the jerry workman is a product of the nine- 
teenth century, only it was reserved for this generation to let 
him so entirely swamp his more conscientious competitor. 

There is no lack of persons who talk about craftsmanship 
and its dignity ; itisasort of fashion just now in some quarters. 
But we do not find any large proportion of such persons help- 
ing on craftsmanship in the only way they can help it, that is, 
by going to the craftsman and encouraging him to do his very 
best. Itis the custom rather to seek out the workman, less 
with a view to the bettering of the work than in the hope of 
saving one’s own pocket. That is only another form of cheese- 
paring. Craftsmanship worth having argues a price which will 
allow the craftsman adequate time over it ; and what might be 
saved out of unnecessary brokerage would suffice amply to do 
that. 

Time, by the way, and the need of keeping time, are all- 
important conditions of manufacture. Whether they are really 
so important as we assume them to be is another matter. Is it 
of such vast importance that your drawing-room should be 
finished and furnished by next Tuesday week, or your new 
dress delivered to-morrow? Is it of such moment that it is 
worth the sacrifice, I will not say of art, but of quality? We 
have determined in our wisdom that time is money—is money, 
then, everything? Work done against time is not work at its 
best, and the conditions of manufacture seem to become ever 
more and more exigent in this particular. Might not the very 
pace we are going at, head-over-heels, be taken to indicate that 
we are going downhill ? 
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For all the drawbacks to the present arrangements, there is 
a certain obvious reasonableness in it. The strain of business 
nowadays is so great that it requires all a man’s energies 
to conduct it. Artists who enter trade with the best of 
intentions get drawn into the whirlpool, and find that by 
degrees they devote themselves less and less to art, and more 
and more to management, until eventually they are mere 
administrators themselves. That seems scarcely to point to 
any possibility of the craftsman becoming again as of old the 
master workman. To steer a business on the modern scale is 
about as much as one man can do. The more of a master the 
less of a workman he can be. What might be feasible is 
co-operation. Capitalist (if we must have capitalists), adminis- 
trator (if we cannot do without administrators), and craftsman 
(if he is to be allowed to survive) might very well combine, 
each, in his way, helping the other—the one saving the other 
from bad work, waste of energy, or financial failure, as the case 
might be. 

It is a pity that the craftsman is not sufficiently esteemed 
by the other two for them to think it worth while to admit him 
into anything like equal association with them. They have 
usually the power to keep him in a subordinate position. He 
is the hand only—they are the head—as though in any art or 
crait the hand were not an equal factor with the brain, as 
though the two could ever be separated ! 

The subordination of the workman may help to fill the 
pockets of some who do not do much work, but it will not help 
on craftsmanship, and in the end it will not prove to the advan- 
tage even of the manufacturer. For the basis of success in 
manufacture is, was, and will be, good work, and without it our 
manufacture must go from bad to worse. 

It is the custom to take it for granted that the artist is of an 
unpractical disposition. That is much too wholesale an 
assumption. Only a small percentage of artists belong to the 
race of dreamers—too small a percentage, perhaps. The more 
capable artists are, as a rule, capable men, quite distinctly 
practical. Even of the poetic it may be remarked that they 
are often acute men of business. But, allowing for something 
in the artist that is not calculated to insure his success in 
trade, inasmuch as he is -a craftsman, he is eminently qualified 
to conduct his own affairs. The quick intelligence, the prompti- 
tude of resource, the patient industry, the real interest in his 
work, the belief in it, and the determination to perfect it, 
implied in craftsmanship, are all so many qualifications for 
business. 

We have all of us known artists born to dream their way 
through the world; but they were not usually very excellent 
craftsmen ; their intention was always so much better than 
their performance. But who ever yet came across a masterly 
workman who was not very well able to take care of himself? 
So far from his failing on the side of impracticability (how can 
a good workman be impractical? it is a contradiction in 
terms) the craftsman is in danger of becoming too much a 
man of business. Yet, inasmuch as he is an artist, it will be 
assumed to the end of the chapter that he is scarcely endowed 
with common sense—just as we go on making the stereotyped 
distinction between rhyme and reason, as though some of the 
very wisest of words had not in all times taken the form of 
rhyme ! 

We are told of the “ enterprising” tradesman: the epithet 
has been, as it were, appropriated by him or by his eulogist. 
My experience is that he is not enterprising. He is always 
demanding something new, indeed; but when he gets it he has 
seldom the pluck to produce it. What he really means by 
novelty is not originality at all, but something not of last 
season, just so slight a variation upon it as he thinks safe. 

Manufacturing enterprise would appear to take mainly the 
form of over-production. It is this keen class of business men 
who imagine they have only to increase their output to increase 
their profits in proportion — who overstock the market and 
bring down the prices of their own produce. 

It is the proud boast of the manufacturer that he creates an 
industry. To keep his industry going, he is always thinking 
what new want he can encourage in us; and so the frivolity 
of manufacture is fostered. Of making many useless things 
there isno end. The poor blind thing we call the public wants 
no tempting to buy: it needs, on the contrary, to learn that it 
does not want a great part of what it has already. Mr. Morris 
did not overstate the case when he declared that he never went 
into a drawing-room that would not have been vastly the better 
for the clearing away of one-half its contents. It people only 
felt the beauty of simplicity, the comfort in it, the possibilities 
of art that lie in it! 

Commercially it might not answer the purpose of the crafts- 
man to press this upon them, any more than it would answer 
the purpose of the manufacturer. But his interest extends 
beyond commerce. He would be more than content that there 
should be less demand, if it were only for that better work so 
much better worth doing. 

If it did not amount to pretty much the same thing, I would 
say it is time the copy-book was altered, The root of all evil 


is not riches but competition. The manufacturing idea of 
rivalry is a competition in price, which means in the end deeper 
and deeper depreciation in quality. The ideal of craftsmanship 
is a competition in quality, involving perpetual improvement. 
It comes naturally to the man of business (or at all events use 
is second nature) to ask of everything how much per cent. it 
will bring in. The consideration that occurs to the artist 1s 
whether it is good. The one asks who will buy, the other 
thinks of what he has to say. f 

When the craftsman and the man of business meet in one 
person, or when they are working together as one man, the 
possible result (I imagine the man or men to be sane) is some- 
thing like a just balance of good work. Artistic enthusiasm 
and commercial prudence check one another. The wants of 
men in general, as well as the mood of the particular workman, 
are likely to be taken into consideration. 

Why should capital and labour be at odds? They would 
not be but for the despotism of King Capital, which is not 
wholly of the beneficent order. It is not without reason that 
labour is more or less in revolt. It would be but policy, to say 
nothing of justice, to grant it a more liberal constitution. 

There has been loud lamentation over the depression in 
trade and the decay of manufacture. It is time that trade and 
manufacture made friends with the crafts. Therein lies the 
best hope alike of manufacture and craftsmanship. Failing that, 
when manufacture gets to pay so badly that it is worth 10 one’s 
while to continue it, the craftsman may take up his tools again, 
if he has not forgotten their use. It would be a sad solution of 
the difficulty to look forward to; but it is just possible that 
Trade’s extremity might turn out to be Craft’s opportunity. 


The Egyptian Word for “ Temple.” 

Sr1r,—In the last number of Zhe Architect, April 27, I 
notice a short paper on the Egyptian word for ‘temple,’ by 
Mr. E. Hincks. He there says that erpe or rpe is the Egyptian 
word for temple, but maintains that the group is phonetic, 
and that the characters of which it consists are SE. It 
is a pity that he did not give the characters to which 


he refers. As regards the common word for temple, 


= | rpa, epme, there can be no doubt of the mouth <> being 


always recognised as R and the house plan m as PA. 
There are one or two other Egyptian words for temple, 


es) = - 
hat or ha being not an uncommon one; this, of 
o 


a 
course, refers to the house, another, neter hat, being 
n 


“the House of the God,” but in no case that I can find 
are the letters SE assigned to “temple.” The suggestion 


a 
was made to me that | , set, a seat, was what Mr. Hincks had 
Qn 


been thinking of ; this could only mean temple in an indirect 
sense as the seat of the God, being the place of residence, in 
the same way as a country house is called the owner’s seat. 
The town he alludes to—Sebennu—is written in Egyptian 


think the 


Sebennu form of the name is derived through the Greek corrup- 
tion of the Egyptian pronunciation, rather than from any word 
such as set-Bennu, the seat of Bennu. With regard to the other 
names mentioned, they are very probably corruptions of the 
older Egyptian ; but still, if so, they bear the original meanings 
of “place,” a seat, as given in Piernet’s Dictionnaire. The 
Nubian names are dangerous to quote, as the language was 
probably very different from Egyptian in ancient days.—I 
am, Sir, yours truly, E. TowRy WHYTE. 
31 Charing Cross, S.W.: May 2, 1888, 


a Teb-neter, in cuneiform Zabnuti. 1 


Improvers in Offices. 

S1r,—May I be allowed an attempt to disperse the illusions 
of your correspondent of last week? First of all, our profession 
is not going to the dogs more than any other artistic or com- 
mercial pursuit. The idea is ridiculous in the extreme ; 
butchers, yea, even bakers and beggars are having.a bad time 
of it—so must we. Let him turn to the Lvening News of 
January 20 last, or to the R.I.B.A. Journal of April 12, fol. 233, 
where he will find “ The Disadvantages of Professions ” applied 
to his own avocation. If there is any pursuit in life where true 
genius can and will rise, and cannot possibly be put down by 
any amount of personal, party, or academic cliques, it is archi- 
tecture. No architect need ever fear such treatment as artists 
of insubordinate genius apparently met from the Royal Academy 
in years since past. 
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bringing it and its professors into discredit with the public, and 
it is very certain that if the “ Kew farce” had taken place 
now, when attention is so much more drawn to the subject of 
ventilation, and there are so many interested in it, instead of 
ten years ago, the Sanitary Institute would never have survived 
the outburst of outraged public opinion that would have over- 
whelmed it. When the 77es warned it that if it wished to be 
recognised as a sanitary authority, and secure public con- 
fidence, it must take care not to commit any more such 
blunders in the future, it was in the true interests of sanitary 
science that it did so, for a repetition of such deplorable mis- 
takes could not but fail to prove most prejudicial.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., PROGRESS, 
April 30, 1888. 


Now your correspondent “ assumes” due ability [granted], 
skill, and industry, &c.; but skill follows in the wake of in- 
dustry. Even as architecture is the freest of the arts—under 
its present constitutional aspect—so 1s It the hardest to 
“learn”; and the keynote to skill in design, construction, and 
calculations, sanitation, &c., convenient planning, draughtsman- 
ship, &c., is industry : and industry must not be assumed, but 
watched, persuaded, aided, encouraged, above all, guided. 
Who shall guide—who shall direct? I answer the business, 
the orderly and arranging, the comprehensive and condensive 
powers of the student’s mind ; without which talent, to en- 
deavour to become an “architect of architecture” is like trying 
to plough the ocean main in an Oxford skiff—impossible. But 
he will not need such a Johnsonian mind, or more appropriate 
still, he will not need the mental capacity of Sir Christopher 
Wren in order to earn, at the completion of his articles, thirty 
shillings a week. 

By all means, let the lad be enrolled in the ranks of architects. 
First fully imbued with the sublimity of architecture and his 
bounden duty to his chosen art, he must eventually either 
degrade or raise it in the opinion of all around him by his 
works, speech, and bearing. Make him first fully realise the 
insoluble relationship between architecture, painting, music, 
literature, poetry, and that architecture is the corner-stone, the 
mistress of them all. In short, let him, advise him, induce him 
to read Ruskin’s “Lectures on Architecture and Art,” and his 
“ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” since they (the first especially) 
breathe the soul and essence of true architecture. These two 
books will determine his choice of styles, will imbue him with 
desire to work and excel. Thus may be paved the way, first, 
as an ordinary assistant to thirty shillings and onward up to 
three guineas per week, and as an adept to even twice that 
sum; secondly, as a practitioner (not in partnership) earning 
from two to several hundreds per annum in all possibility ; but 
if he diverts and makes money his goal, he may divide his 
chances of ultimate success by one-half or one-third. Archi- 
tecture is a stubborn mistress, and must be served ; otherwise, 
if gain is made the first desire, the first shall be last and the 
last first, and vice versd. FREDERIC E, THOMASSON, 

St. John’s, Worcester: May 1, 1888. 


Wewmarket Clock Tower Competition. 

S1R,—I quite agree with the letter signed “A. B. C.” in 
your last issue with reference to this competition. The com- 
petitors have undoubtedly not been fairly treated in this matter, 
and I for one shall only be too glad to subscribe my mite 
towards the cost of any action that might be taken against the 
committee. If the Council of the London societies could see 
their way to allow their solicitor to investigate this or any other 
unfair competition, we, the provincial architects, would then 
see, at least, one advantage of joining their ranks.—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, A COMPETITOR. 

April 25, 1888. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Yidenham.—The church erected from the designs of Mr. . 
Gambier Parry, at the cost of Rev. Fielding Palmer, has been 
opened. The style is Early English. The altar, which is of, 
panelled oak deeply recessed with walnut shafts, was executed 
from the architect’s designs by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 
London and Birmingham. Behind the altar as reredos are 
three panels for mosaics only, the centre one representing the 
Lamb with His blood flowing into the cup ; the two others, not 
yet finished, are to represent adoring angels. These are the 
work of Messrs. Powell. The east window, representing St. 
Michael triumphing over Satan, with the Lord in glory and 
adoring angels, has also been promised. 


Stalybridge.—Old St. George’s Church, recently opened, 
has been rebuilt on the old foundations, which are octagonal on 
plan, with an addition on west side comprising entrance stair- 
case to gallery, &c. The gallery extends as formerly on seven 
sides, the organ being over the entrance. The exterior is faced © 
with Yorkshire parpoints, and Runcorn stone for the windows 
and ashlar. The internal woodwork is of pitch-pine, with 
pulpit and reredos of oak. The works have been carried out 
by Messrs. Garside, Barnes & Co., builders, of Stalybridge, at 
an outlay of about 3,300/, under the superintendence of Mr. 
John Lowe, architect, St. Anne’s Square, Manchester. 

London.—On Saturday last the foundation-stone of the new 
church of St. Luke, now being built in the Avenue, Kew 
Gardens, was laid by Captain Selwyn, M.P. When complete, 
the church will consist of a nave and aisles, chancel, organ 
chamber, two vestries, and a tower and spire, the lower stage of 
which will form a baptistery. The materials are Casterton 
walling stone, with Corsham dressings, and the roofs are to be 
covered with red tiles. The architects are Messrs. Goldie, 
Child & Goldie, of 9 Kensington Square, W., and the builder, 
Mr, Dorey, of Brentford. 


Sir,—As one who has experienced many vicissitudes of ups 
and downs as an architect and surveyor, and for a period of 
wenty-five years, I strongly suggest that your correspondent 
should abandon the idea of bringing his son up to the pro- 
fession, unless as follows :—That he has, say, an income of 
about 1oo/. per annum independent of anything ; that he is a 
good mathematician; that he has a taste for pure art; that 
he can afford to travel and sketch on the.Continent for a year 
or two; that he can serve a year at the bench, or in a good 
building firm ; and that he can get into a good office of general 
practice for a further term. ; ; 

Then, on supposition that he has “influence,” it may be 
worth his while to make an attempt at private practice, with 
or without a partner. If he be able to make rough sketches he 
can obtain plenty of clever draughtsmen and perspectivists who 
will do the rest at from 2/. 2s. per week, in proof of which vzde 
the advertisements every week in the professional journals. 
These alone will show what a glut of poor fellows there are out 
of employment. : 

Then again, “in competitions,” for every one advertised 
there are from thirty to sixty competitors ; thisis an average of 
forty-four to one against ; then where is the capital ? 

With very few exceptions it means starvation! Suppose he 
gets the A.R.I.B.A., it is of no use without capital and a con- 
nection. If he has thetwo latter he can do without the title, to 
a great extent. I did. Death and other misfortunes removed 
nearly all my connection, or I should not now be—Yours truly, 

UNOCCUPIED. 

[We are compelled to restrict correspondence on this sub- 
ject to the two letters now printed, without meaning any dis- 
respect to other writers. | 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Society of British Artists at their specia 
general meeting elected Mr. Moffat P. Lindner a member. 

The Plans by Mr. H. B. Buckley, of Leeds, have been 
adopted out of seventeen designs in the recent competition for 
extensive business premises adjoining the new Post Office, 
Halifax. 

Mr. T. F. Harrison, of Liverpool, has offered to build a 
new church in memory of his late father, in place of the present 
dilapidated structure of St. Ann’s, Stanley. ‘he aah bets 

Mr. J. A. Cossins, of Birmingham, has taken his managing 
assistant, Mr. F. Barry Peacock, into partnership. 

Mr. R. Davidson, it is stated, has resigned the borough 
surveyorship of Sheffield, to which he was appointed in 1878. 

A Tower of Observation, 74 feet high, is proposed to be 
built at Horwich by an enterprising resident, the proprietor of 
the Blundell Arms Hotel, with a view of adding an attraction 
to the locality. 

Mr. J. Hutchison, R.S.A., has been appointed member of 
the Managing Board of St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, in 
place of the late Robert Herdman, R.S.A. 


The Sanitary Institute and the “ Kew Farce.” 

S1r,—As one of your readers who takes a deep interest 
in sanitary matters, I have still a clear remembrance of the 
painful incident which was styled the “ Kew farce.” I use the 
word “ painful” advisedly, for it was truly a most pitiful spec- 
tacle to witness men (there were three, if I recollect right, on 
the committee), presumably possessing a scientific if not a 
practical knowledge of the requirements of ventilation, arriving 
seriously at the lame and impotent conclusion they did, which, 
as you rightly remarked, was contrary toall experience. I well 
remember the indignation that was freely expressed at the 
time the report was published ; that men who aspired to be 
the guides of the public in sanitary matters, should show such 
an utter ignorance of well recognised facts as to declare the 
superiority of an open pipe. The derision and contempt with 
which this remarkable assertion was received, emanating as it 
did from self-constituted authorities, did much at the time to 
injure the cause of sanitary science and retard its progress by 


CriminaL Prockepincs, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured ‘by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rozvert Boyte & Son, Ld. 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordsto theline) £0 
For every Additional Line... : , 
For Quarter Page . , 
For Half Page . ° : 
For a Page : : : 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : 

Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 122, 125. per page; Is. per 
line. ‘ 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of tnsertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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TENDERS ETC. 

* * As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in thetr letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
CAMBRIDGE. — May 12.— Designs are Invited for the 
Enlargement of the Guildhall. Premium of Fifty Guineas to 
the Author of Selected Design. Mr. John E. Ledsam White- 
head, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge. 
MACCLESFIELD.—June 1.—Schemes for Main Drainage of 
Borough are invited. Mr J. Barclay, Town Clerk, Maccles- 
field, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. — May 8.—For Additions, &c., to 
Premises. Mr. W. T. Hampton, Architect, Loughborough. 

AXBRIDGE.—May 14.—For Alterations and Fitting-up 
Machinery at Workhouse Laundry. Mr. W. Reece, Poor Law 
Office, Axbridge. 

BATLEy.—May 5.—For Building Four Houses. Messrs. 
Page Spencer & Son, Architects, Batley Carr. 

BELFAsT.—For Building House in Pontaferry. Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, 16 Waring Street, Belfast. 


BLACKBURN.—May 12.—For Joiners’ Work at New Union 
‘Offices. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 10 Richmond 


Terrace, Blackburn. 

BRADFORD. — May 15.—For Building Six Houses and 
Shops. Messis. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Bradford, 


BRADFORD.—May 8.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. 
C, E. Marsden, Architect, 3 John Street, Bradford. 
BINGLEY.—May 14.—For Building Warehouse. Mr. S. 


Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.—May 10.—For Constructing Foot Bridge over 
Railway at London Road Station. Mr. P. C. Lockwood, C.E., 
Town Hall, Brighton. 

BULLINGCTON.—May 14.—For Alterations and Repairs to 
Vicarage. Mr. John Hillary, Architect, Longparish, Hants. 

COLCHESTER.—May 5.—For Building Three Wards and 
Covered Way at Infectious Hospital. Mr. H. Goodyar 
Borough Surveyor, Stanwell Street, Colchester. 

ELLAND. — May 12.— For Supplying Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, Stoves, &c., for Shops and Houses. Mr. C. F. L. Hors- 
fall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

FULHAM—May 7.—For Building One-storey Shop and 
Additions to existing Building. Mr. F. Stocker, Surveyor, 
Railway Approach, Lewisham, S.E. 

GATESHEAD.—May 7.—For Building Three Cottages. Mr. 
C. Kempson, Architect, 17 West Street, Gateshead. 

GoLcar. — May’ 16. For Enlarging National Schools, 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

HALIFAX.—May 19.—For Building Two Shops. Messrs. 
G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—May 17.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—May 12.—For Reinstating Shop and Ware- 
house. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—May 14.—For Building Stabling for Twenty- 
three Horses. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse 
Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—May 11.—For Building Petty Sessions House 
and Lock-up. The West Riding Surveyor, Wakefield. 

HAMBLEDON.—May 16.—For Enlarging Workhouse In- 
firmary. Mr. Ferdinand Smallpeice, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Guildford. 

HEADINGLEY.—For Building Villas. Mr. W. A. Hobson, 
Architect, 14 Upper Fountaine Street, Leeds. 

HETTON.—May 10.—For Building Vicarage at Eppleton. 
Mr. Joseph Shields, Architect, 42 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

Hornsry.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. J. Wallis 
Chapman, Architect, 11 Sutherland Avenue, Harrow Road, W. 

KILLANULLY.—May 7.—For Restoring Killanully Church. 
Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 11 Marlborough Street, Cork. 

KNOWLE.—May 21.—For Building Two Mess-rooms and 
Two Cottages at County Asylum. Mr. James Robinson, 
County Architect, County Hall, Winchester. 

LEAMINGTON.—May 15.—For Reseating and Flooring 
St. Mary’s Church. Mr, W. Green, Surveyor, 55 Russell 
Terrace, Leamington. 

LEEDS.—For Building Studio. Mr. W. A. Hobson, Archi- 
tect, 14 Upper Fountaine Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—May 8.—For Building Board Schools. Mr. W. 
Lee, Clerk to the School Board, Leeds. 

LreEDs.—May 10.—For Building Flight of Stairs from 
St. Peter’s Square to Lemon Street Playground. The Borough 
Engineer, Leeds. 

LEIGH.—May .9.—For Building Warehouse. 
Banks, Fairclough & Stephen, Leigh. 

LoFTHOUSE.—May 10.—For Building Chancel to Christ 
Church. Mr. W. Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, 
W kefield. 

Newport.—May 7.—For Infants’ School, Additions to 
Boys’ and Girls’ School, &c. Mr, E, A. Lansdowne, Architect, 
26 High Street, Newport, Mon, 


Messrs. 
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PRESTON.—May 24.—For Rebuilding Wade Brook Bridge, 
Mr. W. Radford, Bridge Master, 1 Princess Street, Manchester, 

ROTHERHAM.—May 19.—For Repair of First Class Swim- 
ming Bath. Mr. S. Brown, Town Clerk, Rotherham. Mr, J. 
Mansergh, Engineer. 

SALFORD.—May 7.—For Enlarging Ordsall Board School. 
Mr. H. Lord, Architect, 42 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 

SUNDERLAND.—May 12.—For Lodge, Boundary Walls, 
Iron Palisading and Drainage Castings, &c. Mr. D. Balfour, 
Engineer, Houghton-le-Spring. 

SURBITON.—May 19.—For Building Assembly-rooms. 
A. Mason, Architect, 23 High Street, Kingston-on-Thames, 

TISBURY.—May 12.—For Building Police-station and 
Court-house. Mr. Charles S. Adye, County Surveyor, 25 
Market Place, Devizes. 

TODMORDEN.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached Houses. 
Mr. Jesse Horsfall, Architect, Todmorden. 

TRURO.—May 5.—For Building Villa Residence. 
H. Clemens, Architect, Truro. 

WANSTEAD.—May 4.—For Construction of Sewage Tanks. 
Mr. W. Blewitt, Clerk to the Local Board, Wanstead, E. 
WIGAN.—May 5.—For Building Warehouse, including Cast 


Mr. 


Mr. A. 


BASINGSTOKE. 
For Additions to Down Grange, near Basingstoke, for Mr. 


G. W. Petter. Mr. Geo. W. Wess, A.R.I.B.A, Archi- 
tect, 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
Luscombe & Son, Exeter . : : . £1,180 0 0 
Searle, Reading i “ : : 1,092 0 0 
Pike Bros., Basingstoke . : : . 944 0 9 
Sims, Basingstoke . : - ‘ . glo Oo 9 
Bottrill, Reading . ; ; 3 . 798 9 0 
MUSSLEWHITE, Basingstoke (accepted) . 797 10 0 
For Drainage, &c., to Down Grange, Basingstoke. Mr. GEO. 


W. Weep, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
MUSSLEWHITE (accepted) . . . «© +250 0 0 


BRADFORD. ; 
For Shop Premises, Bowling. Mr. J. LEDINGHAM, Architect, 
1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders. 
J. Padgett, Bradford, mason. — 

K. Wilkinson & Sons, Bradford, joiner. 
R. Townend, Bradford, plumber, 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 

J. Smith & Sons, Bradford, plasterer. 


and Wrought Iron in Fireproof Floors. Messrs. Isitt & Verity, 
Architects, Moot Hall, Wigan. 

YARMOUTH.— May 8.—For Building Tavern, North Howard 
Street, for Mr. Bayfield. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, 
Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 


J. Arundel, Bradford, painter. 


BRENTFORD. 

For Supplying a 5-feet 6-inch Cornish Boiler, 20 feet long, at 
the Brentford District Schools, Isleworth. Mr. EDWARD 
MONSON, jun., A.R.I.B.A, Grosvenor House, The Vale, 
Acton, W. 


Humphreys, Pershore . 4 : £311 2 4 

Adamson, Manchester : ‘ ‘ - . 203 
TENDERS. Junor & Co., Shepherd’s Bush ., : , 2382200 
May, High Holborn . : ; ; : 220°°0 0 
ABERDEEN. Atlas Works, Birmingham . ‘ ‘ / 214 0 0 
For Construction of the Schoolhill Section of Rosemount D, Stell & Co., Newport ee . oe. Oar? 
Viaduct, Aberdeen. Rosser & Russel, Hammersmith . : : 196 10 O 
D. Porter . . : ; . ‘ : . £5,900 14 0 Fraser & Fraser, Bromley-by-Bow (289g OF 0 
Statr at Hardwetrd, Union Ironworks, Millwall . : ; - 2 MESSMO PS 
Charles Grant . : . . ° ° ;. Ae7ato aa Danks, Birmingham . ‘ - : : = fk7ts Omp 
Bellamy, Millwall ‘ - . : : 1792 OO 
E, BROTTON. Umpleby, Cleckheaton Sf. SS en ee 
For Building Church, Brotton-in-Cleveland. Anderton, Accrington (2forma/ ) : : o Ego wo 
Caldcleugh, Durham. : be). «+ £3,700, 000 Lancashire Ironworks, Stratford (format ) 125 40.1 0 


EWE PROVE WD 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


SS 


SSS SS SSE |§ SSE SS ———— SS 


No. 1.—Longitudinal Section, No, 2.—Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. : 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


ae are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
, walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 
the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. j 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 13 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address —‘ HoMAN RopGeERs, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No, 4,0048. ‘“ NAMOH, Manchester,” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BLACKBURN. BUXTON. 

For Extension to India Mill, Blackburn, for Messrs. Hutton & | For Building Hydropathic Establishment, Buxton, for Mr. R. 
Baynes. Mr. JAMES BERTWISTLE, M.S.A., F.S.1, Archi- Freckingham. Mr. JOHN SIMPSON, M.S.A., Architect, 
tect, Blackburn. Me ihed Tide me ioe: Gg by Mr. pause Turner, Matlock 

ccepted Tenders. 4 oseph Gladwin, Buxton . : ‘ 206 00 
Lloyd & Millward, Darwen, joiner. : £705 10,40 Hoches & Stirling, Liverpool . i 4 : one 5Ou: 0 oe 
Lloyd & Millward, Darwen, mason . by B7bul G20 Andrew Bridge, Matlock . A ' . Sa ZOO 5 OG 
Eide & Millward, Darwen, flagger and slater. 198 0 O Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton Pe tee S587 Soy OO 
C. Cheetham, Blackburn, plumber . ‘ se PAO. O W. B. Askew, Matlock é . Q - 3,167 16 0 
W. Cook & Sons, Blackburn, plasterer. Sy ahy fee ame) Ripley, Rotherham . : : - 3150 0 O 
H. Pickup, Blackburn, painter. : . Hun 40 OO Lawrence Wildgoose, Matlock . ° . » 3,080 0 0 

For Extension to Guide School, near Blackburn. Mr. JAMES Thomas Beck, Matlock . aI SIRS Fg: Meee 

BERTWISTLE, M.S.A., F.S.I., Architect, Blackburn. George Longden & Sons, Sheffield . » + 3,040 0 0 
Accepted Tenders, John Holmes, Buxton F A ; 622, 80§../0.0 
W. A. Hacking, Blackamoor, mason . ; . £293 19 Oo eis poey rel B : ¢ ’ ‘ : mp avi 
T. P. Willson, Lower Darwen, joiner. .. . 218 0 0 enry Bramwell, Buxton . alae ounce phot 
: : Brown & Sons, Salford (accepted) . : 512;795 0720 
C. Cheetham, Blackburn, plumber. eee Re ae, ’ 

T. P. Willson, Lower Darwen, flagger and ‘slater 68 0 0 -  GADOXTON. 
W. Cook & Sons, Blackburn, plasters . + 3117 6] For Building Board Schools and Master's House at East 
C. Dixon, Blackburn, painter. Bete cae EA he 8 Barry, Cadoxton, for the Cadoxton and Merthyr Dovan 
BRISTOL. United District School Board. Messrs. SEWARD & 

For Preparation of Site, Alterations, and Erection of New Ba isonet Cardiff. aS by spe cavote hi 
Buildings required in Enlargement of the Windmill Hill C J li we ni Br ot : : : - £4,840 hid 
Board Schools, for the Bristol Board. Messrs. J. W. TREW Stephe ak, CC Ricca 4; a 
& Sons, Architects, 22 Broad Street, Bristol. Quantities ie COS) 2 mead k 0, Bristol . «+ 455 és Pa 
by Mr. William L. Bernard. 19 : | pate ener ’ : i ; i sda 

We Storms, Sons & Co, Lim...) 6 sy cass 4663,099 0). 0 roan ba Ga aie : SP si Ariane Vol ba ay si 3 si 8 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. . a ‘ : 21 93949.,0.70 v1 a &'S ae diff : ; ‘ * ; sages rs 
Hastabtook & Sons...-i) 5 5 he, 4s 43,884.00 urner & son, Cardilt =. 4 e 8 # 4,000 e 
E.J. Davis. : ‘ We SAG: 6 Henry Venning, Cardiff . ° . ° - 4,075 0 0 
G. Humphreys . ; : : : ; : 3,82 5.0 0 Bowes & Co., Hereford . ; ’ . » 4,075 0 9 
i Venles ; ; ; : ; ; 3,800 % ge W. Symonds, Cardiff : ‘ ‘ . 4,044 0 0 
E, Gay ; : ; : 3,683 Be Charles Edwards, Leominster . ‘ » 3:933 9 0 
Hei tnice ( : : 2 : 3,65 Site CRISP BRos., Cadoxton (accepted) . ‘ « 3900 0 0 
J. Bastow . j : 4 : «+ (9590-07, 0 CROYDON. . 

William Cowlin & Son’ ; ‘ ‘ . 3,587. 0 O| For Painting the Woodwork and Railings at the Workhouse 
E. Walters : é : A : nf 73,573,010 and Infirmary. Mr. F. WEST, Surveyor, Coombe Road. 
H, J. Rossiter . 3;370 0 O King Bros. & Co., South Norwood . : - £348 0 ‘0 
A. J. BEAVEN, Bodminster, Bristol " (accepted ) 3,300 0 O Goldsmith, Croydon : x é 2 d {1299348206 
Five hundred seats provided ; about 12 super. feet each. Fox, Upper Norwood . ‘ ‘ . q 47 * FOOLY ONO 

Approximate cubical contents of new building, 220,000. Chapman, Croydon . : : ; Bigh o Be sk 

Materials—Pennant and Bath stone, brick, tiles, block floors. Smith & Sons, South Norwood 5 : : een 9. 8 Looe aye. 

Difficult site ; considerable excavation and heavy walls ; much T. DARTNELL, Croydon nese: ats : - 145° 0°90 

of Be ee eR materials reused ; includes partial heating; without fittings. W. Kennett, Croydon . . 4 é 2° 134,070 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 'B 


' The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 2 Ss 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 7887. | co | | C* 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM, pitas dal LSD. 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


WATER CLOSET SLOP- 


STABLE GULLY RIM and URINAL, 6s. 6d. 


and STRAINER. 
Tron Frame an 
Grid, 10s. 6d. and 15s. 


The ‘ “LONDON” The ‘ “IMPERIAL” The “ INTERCEP- The ‘ IMPERIAL” TRAPPED RAIN- The ‘*‘ OXFORD ”’ W ASH- 


SET, 15s. 6d, TOR” SELF- EXHAUST VENTILATORS WATER HEAD AWAY CLOSET, The “ COMBINATION } 
a4 snd Fall Pipe, 3- wk Caste Tron Dank’ CLEANSING TRAP, for Roofs and Soil Pipes, and 10s. and 12s. 6d. , lds. and 20s. CLOSET, lds. and 20s, 


and Fall Pipe, 25s. 6d. White Glaze from 7s. 6d. Chimney Cowls, from 12s. 6d. 


— fitted with the ‘‘ Weaver” Flush Fan, with Waterfall Action. (The ‘* Weaver Flush Fan "’ being adaptable to ALL KINDS of Closets, Licenses may be granted to 
seam NOB AU Clos Sree are noiseless. There is greater flushing and cleansing power than in any other closet. Trappai to3in. With a supply of the Todate Sanitary Salt to the 
Tanks, these Closets are odourless. Lead Closet Traps or boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 10s.6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks for a xa fl ling under low pressures. }in., 2s. 6d. ; jin., 38. 6d.,and 
Btop-cock, 3s. 6d. a 
igi d all other Traps are absolutely self-cleansing, and dispense with grease collectors. Illustrated List, alao ‘‘Instruction in Sanitary Construction’’ (Domestic 
ection sbbreviateds: nd" Memorandum on House Sanitation and the Law of Gandlord and ‘Tenant | thereon,” by R. Weaver, C.E., F. C.S., Sanitary Surveyor, free by post. 


The Domestic Engineering and Sanitary Appliances Company, 24 High Holborn, London, W C. 
_2ne Momestic ee ESE Oe ES 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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CLEATOR MOOR GREENWICH. 


epairs to Four Houses in Ennerdale | For Rebuilding the Jubilee Almshouses, Greenwich. Mr. 
ae cian Moo. Repairs, &c., to Eight Houses in THos. DINWIDDY, Architect, Greenwich, and 24 and 
Bowthorn Road, Cleator Moor. Mr. a S. MoFFAT, M.S.A., 26 Basinghall Street. 
Architect, 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. Renata 
Accepted Tenders. Hall arta wise, TSUN £1,955 oO £46 0 0 
Ennerdale Road. Kennard . ; : ; } ee 20 0 O 40 0 0 
J. Hartley, Distington. Jerrard . ; é ; SW hy vA Emus ©. RYO 
Bowthorn Road. Holloway . CWO WSL OES ORK 50 0 O 
J. Hartley, Distington. F. P. SMITH (accepted) 2 i 1,6 $3.00 48 0 0 
J. Young, Whitehaven. Architect’s estimate, vee 1,800. 
ves For Addi jAneutions ot Pannoons Snake ia! 
or itions an terations at Parmoor, Ducks, tor Mr. 
For Building Cottage Homes, Sad abe Elham Board of Guar- A. Cripps. Mr. ARTHUR Wecnow) Anuncie tee 
aah Son, Folkestone £2,792 9 0 George Street, Mileage and High RY dion Bucks. 
; ; : : ; : 
G. Prebble, olnesioe : : J : 12,6906 040 Se eg . . . £940 - fe) 
Jeale, Hythe . : . . : Leos O40 VL eS CY ss . : : . ‘ i74935 150 
Denne & Son, Deal . : : oh, 92,080.40. J. Love . : . : sugar TO 
R. Webster, Folkestone . ; 3 ; . 2,600 0 ©O| For Construction of New Roads at Chesham, Bucks. Mr. 
W. Brookes, Folkestone . . . : oe 2495.19.00 ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 26 Great George Street, 
Clements & Son, Folkestone .- : A aie ip glee # i 8) Westminster, and High Wycombe. 
Barling Sharp, Maidstone . ‘ : SA dO Bs WOO G. Darlington . ‘ . £465 lo 0 
T. Tunbridge, Folkestone ; : f 2 2.A0G. 2 O)7.0 T. Free & Sons . : : : : ‘ 69051400 
W. Holdom, Folkestone . - . 12.320 7 ON7O H. Hill hh iste é i 5 ; : Oe Bin ey SD 
Hayward & Paramor, Folkestone é ‘ wi yZO., OC LO Currall & Lewis . - ; : F 3 » E290) 
H. Reason, Folkestone . : : < 2252507 0.40 HUDDERSFIELD. 

Franklin, Folkestone : : » 2,239 © O] For Erection of Boiler-house and other Works at the Lock- 
A MOODY: Folkestone (accep ied) ‘ j SEAN OR cing sl wood Brewery, Huddersfield. Messrs. J. KIRK & SONS, 
iar tease Architects, Maer orn 

ction of ari. Unrobing-room to the Elstree School, ccepled Lenders. 
fer ae for Rev. L. eandenonne > Mr. E. P. LoFTUS BROCK, A. Graham, Huddersfield, mason and bricklayer. 
F.S.A., Architect. J. W. Sykes & Sons, Rashcliffe, joiner. 
Hicks Elstree ; 3 é . £494 0 0 T. Longbottom & Sons, Lockwood, plasterer, 
se 16s Elstree : : ‘ ; ; in SRT Bh 16 J. H. Taylor & Co., Huddersfield, plumber. 
Batchelor Farrow tila 1 (ei HER Mts cht ABO TO J. Lunn, Huddersfield, painter. 
’ A. Graham, Huddersfield, grey slater. 
GREYSTONES. H. Brook, Huddersfield, ironfounder. 
For Enlarging the Parish Church, Ske 
ae Tyrel ecugtaha We - £561 10 O | Hoy Six Houses at Bar i Green, Ki I 
H. Pemberton, Ballybrack . ‘ ‘ : Ne BOs WO et rack Green, Kinsale. 
W. Harpen Binnkrock ts CMe A a o20 ora E, MurpuHy, Kinsale, £112 each (accepted). 
CS) HENEY, Rathmines *. . 456 4 0 | For Seven Houses, £102 7s. 6d. each, at Friars Gate, Kinsale. 


* Accepted ‘conditionally. T. A. WALSH, Cork (accepted Bi 


A HOT BATH IN 5 MINUTES 


NWNIGH’Es ws tu DAY. 


& Shee dh Geyser’ 


~ WITH MAHOGANY 
CASING. 


TRapE TrrLE FoR WHOLE SET, 


THE ‘CABINET.’ 


el / } | 
Pa il eee mT ae Coloured Drawing and Full 


= Ei al laa Particulars Free by Post. 


EWART & SON, 246 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, NW, 


PATENT COPPER ? ROOFING. [Telegraphic Address :—‘ Geyser, London.’ 
Will be in action at the GLASGOW EXHIBITION, No. 877, Class III. May also be seen in action at the BUILDING 
EXHIBITION in "LEICESTER, &c. 
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JEDBURGH. 
For Works connected with additional Water Supply, Jedburgh. | For Works at Spinney Hill Park, Leicester. 


Mr. RoBERT J. CHARTERS, Burgh Surveyor. 


W. Thorburn, Dalkeith 

A. Loch, Edinburgh . , 

A. H. McNaught, Glasgow 
Osborn & Stevenson, Ayr 

J. Mabin, Jedburgh . A 
Brown & Young, Edinburgh 
Henderson & Storie, Jedburgh . 
D. Shanks, Motherwell : 
W. & A. Waugh, Jedburgh 

J. Urquhart, Anstruther 
Purves, Jedburgh . 

W. Wilson, Edinburgh 

T. Tod, Glasgow , i“ 

R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh 


G. Mackay & Son, Broughty Ferry 


R. HuccAN, engineer, Jedburgh 
D. McDonald & Son, Hawick . 


For Building Liberal Club, Kettering. 


ties by Architects. 
J. Bellamy, Kettering 
Manly & Coltman, Kettering 
F. Barlow, Rothwell . 
A. Barlow, Kettering ; 
Margetts & Neal, Kettering 
G. Henson, Kettering ‘ ’ 
W. J. Payne, Kettering . s 
E. BARLOW, Rothwell (accepted) 


. 


LEICESTER. 


Lieeenint,’ £2,020°. 0-0 Refreshment Pavilion. 
; 2,399 2 8 J. I. Hallam ef é ; k . £929 17 9 
‘ UR 2yO2) the E Park Keepers Lodge. 
; . 2,098 9 6 J. I. Hallam ° : : F ie3tg 18.59 
A Wit, Opa LEN 4 
: 2,061 II 5 LONDON. 
. «1,961 0 10 | For Alterations and Repairs at the Gate House Public-house, 
. «+ 1,960 8 0 Hampstead Road, for Mr. Sidney Price Smith. Mr. 
ot «1,947 18" 6 ARTHUR W.. SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand, W.C,. 
. Py ie ae 3 Quantities supplied. ° 
: 894 16 oO 
i 1,892 0 1 wy ere Co. : ; ‘ -£1,449 0 O 
y 1,870 16 3 Ward & Lamble Re a 
1,832 8 6/ JT. Chappell Sei 
De nek 4,810) 10/2.) ay Dee ‘ theme Gh 4 O 
(accepted) . 1,750 8 8) Goa & Brand sp mA foe 
we tegute B094 14.851" op araler (3): A BEEN ies Sane 
KETTERING. S. Yardley & Sons . : 1,08 5 90/0 
Messrs. GOTCH & SPENCER & CO. (accepted) 1,040 0 O 
SAUNDERS, Architects, 1 George Street, Kettering. Quanti- Pewtevers Work. 
J. C. Edwards . ? ‘ j ‘ : 102 10 0 
: . . £2,650 90 0 J. Davidson. 95 I0 O 
. 2,589 9 O W. Helling OF: '/5:°'O 
: « 2,540 90 0 T. Heath . Rs og ; f Oro: fo 
: « 2,475 9 0 Watts & Co. (accepted ) : 88 17. 0 
Pee. pipe : Bi Gas Fittings. ; 
Maines Conolly & Co. . ey a go 10 oO 
SE alecan th Taylor & Tucker 
vey paseer. 79 Sicode & Co ty af 3 
For Building Shoe Factory, for Mr. H. Hanger, Stamford Vaughan & Brown : : : s i ae 
Road, Kettering. Messrs. GOTCH & SAUNDERS, I George E, PRAGNELL (accepted ) 35.10 oO 


Street, Kettering, Architects. 
H. Henson, Kettering ; 
E. Barlow, Rothwell . 

C. & F. Henson, Kettering 

C. Sharman, Kettering 

G. V. Henson, Kettering . 
A. Barlow, Kettering 

F. Barlow, Rothwell . 
Margetts & Neal, Kettering 
W. D. PAYNE, Kettering ( 


Architects who have not 
already received a copy 
of our Circular are par- 
ticularly requested to 
send for one. 


ie ae 


. FLUSH 


2-inch. 


Quantities by Architects. 


wccepted ) 4 


; £2,598: 0.0 
: P PALA Viet Road. 
: A ey ead. C5 Street Within. 
: 232344027 0)*0 Dawes. : : 
F 2.420% 0 0 Goodall ‘ F 
2,410 0 O Steel Bros. . 
2,397, 0:1 Walker 
2,391 ;,.0,>0 Wythe. ' 
2,309 15 Oo Spencer & Co. 


THE “NEWMAN” 


TANK FITTINGS. 


ADVANTAGES. 


1. The internal tube being removable as 
well as the outer one, access can readily be 
obtained to the trap for cleansing. 


2. The fittings can be attached to any 
cistern, thus saving the expense of carriage 
and reserving the profit on the tank itself to 
the contractor. 


3. The outer tube being slipped over the 
inner one and fitted with flat springs, the 
same object is attained as if it were a fixture 
—all noise and vibration being avoided. 


NORTH BRITISH PLUMBING 
COMPANY, 


86 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND 
PATENTEES. 


Solid Drawn Lead ,Traps for the above. 


For Improvements at the Lord Wellington Tavern, Old Kent 
Mr. R. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate 


» £525 
« e e e e s 399 
. A é » 394 
: 390 
376 
375 


o0o0000 
ooo0o0°0 


ARCH SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER'S 


Ee 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“ MODEL” PATTERN. 


———— 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 


Improved Design and Action. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. | 
X7OLUME XXXVIII. of “THE ARCHITECT, 


handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LONDON—continued. 
For new Lying-in Wards, to be erected at the Workhouse, 
Marloes Road, Kensington, for the Guardians of the Poor 


LONDON—continued. 
For Building Dwellings at Stoke Newington, for the Trustees 
of the West Hackney Almshouses. Mr. H, CHESTON 


Architect. 
of St. Mary Abbott’ s, Kensington. Mr. H. H. BRIDGMAN, aah tate tee 
halen mg Architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. F. a ey. - se ; 7988 : ° 
fe) 

Mears, Kensington . » £3,750 9 O S. Hayworth . : : . a: Ron 
Mowlem & Co., Millbank = \3,000 20 20 aa hi & Son. ‘ ; : a ; Pate 
Richardson Bros., London Wall : 3,595 O O Sep ica F : : : 1846 Sole 
Shillitoe & Son, Bury Sty Bd muaae 3,595 9 O ae y : ayior ate ey 
J. Morter, Stratford . 3,599 O O as ee . rade ee 
Higgs & Hill, Lambeth Ants P . Dabbs. : F : 
atin sae Town 3468 o o| For Alterations, &c., at the Bull Inn, High Street, Kingsland. 
G. ‘Lyford, % Shepherd’s Bush 3,440 0 0 iil BIRD & WALTERS, Architects. Pa 3 

Longley, Crawle 33395 9 O F. Mar : A : : 
& Sunes & Co., Whitechapel 3,394 0 0 Patman & Fotheringham : 695 fo) : 
Perry & Co., Bow. : BAG" .4O + yO W. Shurmur 693 re) 
F. R. Turtle, Clapham . . 3:200 HO 100 H. pen & Son ee : 
Patman & Fotheringham, Holborn . 3'323°.0. 40 S. Gooda 9 kee 
W. Nash, Kensington i. 3,300 0 O Jackson & Todd . . aa cen 
E, Lawrance & Sons, City Road 22061"°02'0 G. Mower rae 
A ea ace SBS Sea as oad pee Malin he Roadway, &c, M Gard d 

g up the Roadway, &c., Margravine Gardens, an 
Kk & Randal, Woolwich es : Erecting Mortuary-room at the Vestry’s Wharf, Hammer- 
C. Wall, Chelsea S620 ON Bie she er Se 
J. Robson, Westminster . 3198 0 0 eGeahenih Robson ogee i 
W. Scrivener & Co., Regent’s Park . 3,145 0 O 4 Nels a ast 
E. Toms, Camden Town ‘ > 3,119 0 O C ac eo 
S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town 3,067 0 O ae nee Wimpey pha 
W. M. Dabbs, Stamford Hill - 2,998 0 0 Moe 
For Putting in New Shop Front and Fittings and General J. Mears : ¥ : 346 0 0 

Repairs to 143 Mile End Road. Mr. H. RICHES, Archi- Earsdon 295 0 O 

tect, 59 and 60 Cornhill. King Bros. 259 0 0 
COULSELL BrRos., Bethnal Green (accepted) . £17610 o Cotes . : : \ ; 252 0 0 

For Decorations at the Chichester Tavern, Lower Road, Dept- cone Knig iho} Leib ae i . % 
ford. Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Wess & ROSSER (ace b 7 d) asattnics 


Street Within. . 
WYTHE (accepted). 


For Decorations at the Old Street Distillery and the Crown, 
Tabernacle Street, E.C. Mr. R. A. 


88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 


THOMAS (accepted ). 


For Conversion of Old Chapel into a Shelter at St. Thomas’s 
Square, aad Mr. J. LOVEGROVE, Architect. 

Cr Cox 2, : : ; - £95. 0; 0 
W. Shurmur . 90 0 Oo 
S. Sergeant 79 15 oO 


LEWCOCK, Architect, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, B.C. 


Bitrs or Quantities, SpacrFICATIONS, Reports 66 Berners Street, _ Street, London, W. 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRABUE’S “I NK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Puans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crrtiricats Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TaBiEs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RE 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRIGES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning. and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


CONTRACTS. 


‘bee LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY ( (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
rates, Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, B 

‘Nhe Bonds of this Company, are 


Rec d 
Goverament Department mie by the several 


| ESTIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
J cE. N K TIES, SPECIFIOATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


ASPHALTE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 


SPSSOSSOCOS SCO SPISSS SS CCOPSOOSSS HS Hv se OOS 


S1DIEUe 1 eee 
GLAZING 


LONDON, 
S.E 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * # AND 
xxx x * SKYLIGHTS & ' 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, IMRAY S 

No Special “ontract Required, PATENT 


No Zinc, lRON, OR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


DAMP CHURCHES AND DAMP BUILDINGS 


Of every description, arising from DAMP WALLS of POROUS 
BRICK, STONE, «e., 


EFFECTUALLY CURED—Inexpensives4& E Durable. 


Des Dt 


GROVER & Co. (Ximiten), Engineers, &€. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
(LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * « * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * ® 
COSSSCOSSOSSCSCOSPOSOCS SCO SCSCOESCOSOOCOCE  ahicltin dred 4 


QUANTITIES, ETS, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., in. Plans, &o., best sty e. 


J. L. ALLDJ accoay, |: 


a> Photolithographer and 


RENDERED ABSOLUTELY 


Collotype Printer 
+ : IMPERVIOUS TO WEATHER &c. 
ig Shakespeare Printing Works, 
asa wate aa INVALUABLE AS A PRIMER, 


Especially for Plaster, Stone, and Iron, cA for 5, Distempering and 


apering, or 
Sole Makers :— SUTOLLEFE "BEOTa AEA 
MANCHESTER, 


BROOKSIDE WORKS, GODLEY, 


HEADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LONDON —continued, LONDON—continued. 
For Pulling Down Old Buildings and the Erection of Nine | For Alterations, &c., at the London Tavern, Kenninghall Road, 
Blocks of New Buildings, &c., on the Workhouse Site in Clapton. Mr. W. ANSELL, Architect. 
King’s Road, Pancras Road, N.W., for the Guardians of S. Godden:ighs 00.) 2 eau RN Ss, 2 £9,209.) O'S 
the Poor of the Parish of St. Pancras. Mr. H. H, BRIDG- eH re hte : 1 : Pou ‘ : 
MAN, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Quantities supplied by Ww. tr pe ‘O80 5 3 
Messrs. Corderoy, Selby & Farthing. J. Anley . 920 90 9 
Brarance el) Se Goodall Pehle isis O18" 0" -0 
W. Shurmur, Clapton . . £84,546 £1,575 Godfrey & Son. Hae . 845 0 0 
Higgs & Hill, Lambeth ; » 79,500 2,000 
Holland & Hannen, Bloomsbury 77,820 6b For Enlargement of Board School, Randall Place, Greenwich, 
Colls & Sons, City : 76,160 1,560 by 120 Places. Mr, T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
H. Wilcock, Wolverhampton 75,890 400 J. Derry : opis ees 
W. Shepherd, Bermondsey. 75,800 3,700 J. Holloway ea et oa 
Patman & Fotheringham, Holborn 75,610 750 Stimpson & Co. TAQ OF 
Howell & Sons, Lambeth 75,600 850 Kirk & Randall. 1,366 0 0 
Parnell & Sons, Rugby 75,287 250 H. L. Holloway a! is, aaa Lag i de 
Bell & Sons, Nottingham 75,180 1,200 W.H.Lorden & Son.  . e Se 
Te Mones Sains 1 ire 2 s0 For Works of Cleaning, Repairing, &c., of Board Schools. 
Grover & Son, Islington 73,637 1,730 Park Walk, Chelsea. Gipsy Road, Lambeth. 
C. Toms, Camden aA Gin 73,350 1,200 W. Lowes Uf£912" 100: TSicomith J £8860) 540 
Brass & Sons, City. 73,439 2,500 | C: Wall 87.0.0: “TW Roye! ti 1g e 879 
C. Killingback, Camden eee 73,342 1,560 | J. Holloway 79 0 Oo Caplen& Redgrave 169 0 oO 
B. E. Nightingale, Lambeth 72,950 1,650 See. &Co.. 74 0 0 W.H.Lorden&Son 149 0 0 
A. Krauss, Bristol : 72,079 2,130 W. Johnson weeyl oo, Ji Smith & Sons? 391454: 07,0 
S. & W. Pattinson, Seaford 72,075 4,350. Mantua Street, Lambeth. J. Holloway 127 0 0 
M. Gentry, City . 72,000 4,000 roe : . I 5 2 T. Henderson II5 13 0 
W. Scrivener, Re ent’s Park 1,92 1,6 : y, : 
J. Fell, Pose iarton : ooo ee ,G. Howard. = +. 70,9 9 Ee Cee ie PS 
S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town 71,651 2.000) | Lathey Bros..." 69'.0.). 00 e Bedon oo a, ks ONG 
J. Mowlem & Co., Millbank 71,482 asow, | eee Mallett "7 Uys 60 000" Nye Bree 5 on oa 
Rudd & Son, Grantham 70,810 4,376 ».©:Horton. . O50! Ole ee ter pres i310 6 
Lawrance & Sons, City Road 70,800 1,800 | - Johnson : e 27,2 MP NNeller A aptigo 
Wall Bros, Kentish Town . 70,445 2,250  H. Walkley sn 00 5.0) Ol ae Ceara 1617 6 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . 69,821 bert big tuetig wise 5 W. Burgess. igure 
rK 3 
Kirk, Knight &'Co, Sleaford (late). 69/655 3855 |. W. Roy 300 0 Belleville Road, Lambeth. 
For Erection of a House at Stonebridge Road, Dalston. Mr. H.L. Holloway. 19 17 6 J. Holloway 45 0 oO 
E. Brown, Architect. ' M. McCarthy 16 0 o W.H.Lorden & Son 35 15 9 
Taylor . : . £389 90 Oo Berger Road, Hackney. C. Horton . 35,10 0 
W. Shurmur 369.0 | 0. C., Cox 24 1c oO Lathey Bros. Be ee tw, 
S. W. Hawkings . 329 0 O J. F. Sargeant 24 10 o H. Mallett . qe SEO Ou 
Steel Brothers 280 o o Steel Bros. . 16 16 0 W. Johnson Pie SE FO3 9 


Tut BATH STONE FIRMS, L1D. 


Head Offices: 


BAT EL 


LONDON DEPOTS. 
G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
Peo tces \. + OOUITE, BATH." 


London Office, ‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington, 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone I. & 8. W. R. Station, 
Nine Elms, 


from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 
CORSHAM DOWN. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. he SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
rates iteasdicave tops. appa sea yon ee ee 


Eekange Stocks Always: Kept. | | Stocks Always Kept. 


WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING C0. 


A. H. GHAR Y, Manager (ate of GEARY & WALKER), 
PARQUETRY, “ DOWELLED,” “TONGUED AND GROOVED,” “SECRET JOINT,” AND OTHER FLOORINGS. 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Mathematicaily Accurate, by Spevial Machinery. 


Geary’s Patent ‘‘In vincible’’ System. avails 8 crepe NRO 
Speciality: OAK and DARZ OAK. 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 


—— 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 
UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 


Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 


Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


WORKS: 


HARTLEPOOL. 


Only 
Address : 
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SUPPLEMENT 
deen cece eee c eee eee ee ree ea eee a ee 
LONDON-— continued. LONDON —continued. 

For Works of Cleaning, Repairing, &c., of Board Schools. For Works of Cleaning, Repairing, &c., of Board Schools. 
West Lambeth. Essex Street, Tower Marlborough Road. Middle Row. 
T. Linfield . £272 40-0 Hamlets. W. T. Russell . £201 9 6. T. Rendall . ees OLS 
T. Henderson. . .264 0 0 J. Webb, .£175 Oo o| T. Cruwys . » 182 OF O WoA, Rhodes. 52 10 O 
J: Holloway . 216 0 o H.L. Holloway. 164 0 0o| Davis Bros. . 180.0 So." Davis ‘Bros. o) 49% R GO 
J. W. Roy . . 209 0 O Hale & Twitchen 150 0 0} J. Rendall . . 160 0 0 Pardoe& Son . 4610 0 
J. Bullers . 2H TBO, 0D. O80 AIRS ROW re . 144 18 o| S. Godson . e153. One LL Crawys 45 0 0 
W. F. Russells -...157. 10 0 . Wright's Road, Tower W. Burgess aa ome Mansfield Place. 
Blundell Street, Finsbury. Hamlets. Simmonds Bros.. 137 0 0 J.H.Petchey . 280/750 
Korting Bros. . 269 7 8 J. W.Roy . . 288 o 0o| T. Bendon . a, 30) NO ELUM BLIL « 22213050 
J. Grundy . . 248 0 oO Norris & Luke . 173 0 o| M. McCarthy . 127 0 0 Stevens Bros. . 19 0 9 
C. Bolton . . 245 0 O Hale & Twitchen 170 0 Oo Folland Street. Kirby & Chase . 16 0 0 
W. Summerscales J. Webb. 167 '10:'0 | H,'J. Williams »;,; 143° 00%, \F..J. Hughes » ts ARG 
& Sons . 19238 0.0 Old Castle Street, White- G. B. Ash . » 96 0 0 Wall Bros. . 13.0 0 
W.G. Cannon: . 236 10 o chapel. Davis Bros. 6) esa many _ Medburn Street. 
Kinnell & Co.. . 235 0 © W.S.Whicher . 159 0 0o/| W. Hornett - 89 0 0 Davis Bros. § he OD 
J. & F. May 39 230° 0.094, Wives ¢ . 154 18 oO . Wright's Road. W. A. Rhodes . 3910 0 
Comyn Ching & T. Torode . ph Doo) OVO. IBiee Reed 3 - 73 0 0 Williams & Son. 38 f0 © 
Co. 209 0 oO Stevens Bros. . 148 10 o| Atherton & Latta 49 10 0 J.H.Petchey . 28 12), (0 
Price Lea & Co.. 207 0 0 Hale & Twitchen 145 0 oO} J. T. Robey + i 8.9 OMPOMO Est CUrt She ss 23 10 oO 
R. Crane . 205 o o Norris & Luke T..Wood :.:. si oh Se OU Alexis Street. 
R.H.& J. Pearson 178 15 6 (withdrawn) 129 0 O York Road. W. & H. Castle. 21 0 oO 
T.. Green & Son. 175 5 Oo William Street. Troughton & Co. 43 0 0 J,W.Roy . vit 20 IG 6 
Young & Buss . 165 0 oJ. T. Nicols . 4350 0 o| E. H. Sargeant . 38 2 0 Davis Bros. Ppa 9 Ake «YY e) 
J. Jeffreys . - 160 0 0 C, Willmott . 155 17 6| Davis Bros. »,. 34 10-0 | GB, Ash”. - 14 10 0 
Stidder, Davis & Simonds Bros... 149 19 0o| T. Cruwys . «>. 29,5940 Lewisham Bridge. 
Coz; 140 o W.Shilly . 5 149 #0 > 0.4 W. Pratt, 7 “5 29 12 OMS, fej errang 68 Oo oO 
Fessop Road, Wee beth: Barrett & Son . 14612 0| H.& F. Vincent. 2812 0 C.J. Streek. Pena? esr | 
T. Cruwys . .£459 0 o M. McCarthy . 137 0 0 Keeton’s Road. T. Hammond . 45 0 O 
Crabb & Son . 355 0 oO Unsigned . . oT 954 0.0 1G. Goad *.< +. . 33 ( OFSOakeW tv. ELDER ES 37 10 O 
R. Mayo . 103900 G0 bO..) Taito. ... 934.50. /01-Hy £. Holloway’, 19°13 oO aW. Pearce, shin Se? eee 
T. Bendon . - 300 0 oO Vigor & Co. . 192) 18) o 4 GeBeAsh ». \TQ20 00, FG, sGtooms.: 23 10 oO 
Larkhall Lane, Lambeth. W. Burgess 0 EGON OTs Wersoy = CE7AEZ Barnet Street. 
B. E. Nightingale 52 0 o T. Bendon . 0s AGO HO Te 8 Barrett Street. J. F. Sargeant . 89 0 O 
G. Howard . . 4818 0 Stevens Bros. . 126 0 0] J.H.Petchey . 25 10 0 W.F. Russell . 69,9 © 
Lathey Bros. : .)*. 48° 0, 0° 'S/ Godson % 125 15 o| Pardoe& Son . 23 0 0 C,W.Rayner . 59 18 oO 
W. Johnson ATL OnIO Droop Street. Oldrey & Co. . 21. 0 0 Smith Bros. L255 LOA oO 
H. Mallett . - 45 0 0 Davis Bros. . 48 o of W. Hornett . . 19, 70 %e Globe Terrace. 
J. Holloway ht B7) 0. os ST Gra wes ss . 45 0 o| E. White OS. 17 tO Ommae: Cragve ts SOB eno 
Scrutton Street, Hackney. T. Bendon . OF aS Oa Woolmore Street, Davis Bros.. Oy?) Wa: 
Pritchard & Son. 5613 0 F.T. Chinchen . 32 12 0 | Davis Bros.. .. 43°00. Wy. F. Sargeant | ean 
J. Grover & Son. 53 0 0 J. Rendall . +) BQ VER FONG Richards . . 30.14.1647. T. Robey Pavaeic vse ee) 
Smith Bros. . 49 0 0 W.AsRhodes: .)' 20,0 0 ]|'T. Cruwys: - ., 23.19° 0 * Norris & Like essen 
N. Richards ss 39n%0°08¢Pardge & Sons: .0 14) F650 1 Prate ; .  Q2E FO =wOnMenr dite COM “th S20 OPO 
Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, THE JOHN BOARD & CO.,, 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
stirs. CERERT. 


cunPassis, Gane tree savin | WV OOD CARPET 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, COM PANY. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided i in any Manner, 


“« _vetvion bet ivory Pig aa each, BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
ew Builder’s Leve en-inch, wi aralle ates. 
aicoratinty ae pia ale 4s. yes Fs 9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, ES. 


Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 


and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. GEORGE Ty chop pebease HYDRAULIG BLUE LIAS LIME 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST) EER inten bab Sel gs BES (Lamp and Ground), 
FREE 10 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for“ Survevine List." |PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, | piaster of ie Keene’s, and Parian tops ewok ‘Tiles, 


ee cee UN th ld Lh ae Equally well adapted for Use and ‘Decoration D U N R A L L ‘ NEAR eB R | Dl GW ATE R x 


Rerantiianelsat, in every class of Building, ; i 
2 The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that Telegraphic Address, “BoaRD, DUNBALL.” 


THE GRANITIC PAINT | tenolet ee re a eS ee terior eee Banking 
IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Architects and Engineers. 
Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


taethih aN made in Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 
TRADE mm man» all colours AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 
Cure for iii 17 GRACECHURCH 
Damp Walls = and 
and is 2 colourless. STREET, E.C 
SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LA U N D RY ad LA N S 


FLOORING, 


EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Taveibors and Sole Manufacturers, AND M A C a | N E R Y. MATCHBOARDS, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, : ; 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C.  (Hstablished 1860.) || amrcir ices tate Bea DOORS 
WRIGHT’S Patent HARPER TWELVETREES, {| 42¢ MOULDINGS, 


Country Orders promptly executed. 


Fl R E p R 0 0 i 9 | Xl N G B LO C KS cr dedi oR ar it oe ao ta All Goods supplied direct from DOCKS. 


Telephone No. 1068. 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 
WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED ARBLE WORK WOOD - BLOCK, FLOORING 


Reduction in Cost. Tr oO re) Ee D JE5 Ee ) 


Full particulars by return of post. Lowest Prices and Good Quality 


J. : WRIG HT & COM PANY, Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. 
Westminster Chambers, Victoria St. » London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING WILKINS and SONS, 


ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 


Mr. WHITE’S SYSTEM), 
ros “Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop - BLOcK FLOORING aNP 
STEAM JOINERY WoRKS, 


"Clapham Junction, 8.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON — continued. TENS Mew Bact ia iate: eid uf 
: os or Five New Roads on the Elm Lodge Estate, heading. Mr. 
For Works of Cleaning, Repairing, &c., of Board Schools. Guo. W. Webb, A.R.LB.A., Architect, 14 Friar Street, 
S Walton ee Oldridge es Reading 
avis Bros. . £28 o o W.H.Lorden & Sonf93 15 0 . . . 
eee Sy Wap Toate al er oetinee o.oo anes we est 08 
T. Cruwys . wn 20.0, 0. W, Johnson He OZ TOs, Oo ar ah PE © Co Cee : : .. 1095 
J ; .. High Wycombe . + 806 9 0 
W.H.'B. Kimble 17 10 0 C. Horton . HOG! OF, O Winter & Fitt, Readin ayes 
T. Bendon . . 14 4 6 J. Holloway fe 45S 40) CO ren Brae W. Suissa , ‘ ; y : ye: 
Simmonds Bros., 10 10 © A d Iles, Wimbledon RR Vinctes eae! vei ry 
M. McCarthy ° Calg sO . tley Road. Hill. WwW b i By in . 9 5 
Winchester Street. N. Richards SM) Bie BARONY YOO PUN C , N IE o 8 P80 GS Lea mR DS vba AMs 
Kirby & Chase . 21 0 0 E. H. Sargeant . 9 7 4 Ruffles Bros., Reading . ; : Ss i 619 0 O 
Williams & Son 20 10. 0 H. & F, Vincent . 7.05 =O Talbot, Reading og. ae : : ’ . 504 4 9 
Se Bris. ESR DG as W. Pratt . y 6160 dated & en Reading ’ , é i me ¥ 0 
Bowling Green Lane. Queen's Gardens, Erevaanigh sage Te ee b ah ; ; ar tt ine a ye 
Smith Bros. . 43.0. 0 . T. Rendall. Re GAs (108 0 : 8 he a : Aes reg 
H. Mallett . . 34 0 0 Davis Bros, . 29 0 o| For Sewage and Surface Water Drains to the above roads on 
Kirby & Chase . 32 0 0 W. Weller . ey 27012) 6 the Elm Lodge Estate. Mr. GEo. W. Wepsp, A.R.I.B.A., 
E. H. Sargeant . 23 0 0 T, Cruwys . eo Ay ab Architect, 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
Tas Co... ts Oo. 0 Simmonds Bros... 21 ¥3. 0 HES ela pee’ ya a £1,852 0 90 
ill, Wycombe. : : 24 Tee eas CMa 3 iy oaks aH 
MAPLEDURHAM, Free Bros:, Wycombe . : : ; . 88 9 6 
For Alterations to the Pack Saddle, Mapledurham, near Read- Bottrill, Reading . ; Sr a ; > 880 Io O 
ing, for Messrs. Blandy & Hawkins. Mr. GEO. W. WEBB, Iles, Wimbledon ; : } ; , J 2826 14; 6 
A.R.1.B.A., Architect, 14 Friar Street, Reading. Currall & Lewis, Wycombe. i x 3 810 10 O 
Strong Bros., Reading : : : ; ¥ #219 yO. 'O Winter & Fitt, Reading i : Jf Se2786) Os 
Butler, Mapledurham . ; : : ‘ . ERT Tae SD Pilgrim, Reading . ‘ } , ; eI SE TOY a 
Hall, Mapledurham_ . : : : s DEAS | CORO Ruffles Bros., Reading . ‘ ; : : 752 10 O 
WINKWORTH, Reading (accepted) : : REEL SOs OURO Talbot, Reading . * APL ae ccm nis ie Ses Oa 
Trueman, Hackney . - ; : 2 : 730 0 O 
PRESTON. Collier & Catley, Reading 6or 18 0 
For New Farm Buildings, Riley Green, near Preston, for the REEVES, Reading (accepted) Sse Gea a 3 S71 0 O° 
Trustees of the De Hoghton Estate. Mr. JAMES BERT For a Public House, Prince of Wales’ Avenue, Elm Lodge 


ds tte eB i Blackburn. : 
WISTLE, M.S.A., F.S.1, Architect, Blackburn Estate, Reading. Mr. Geo. W. WEBB, A.R.1,B.A., Archi- 


: greeriod Tents tect, 14 Friar Street, Reading 
Lloyd & Millward, Darwen, mason . : 41 £2200 Estat We aWorknien ‘ Ten oe 


Lloyd & Millward, joiner 190 O 
For Rebuilding 143 Friar Street, Reading, as a Temperance 


J. Dyson & Son, Blackburn, flagger and slater . 120 0 
Lloyd & Millward, painter . ‘ : 12 10 Hotel. Mr. Gro. W. WEBB, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 14 
Friar Street, Reading. 


C. Cheetham, Blackburn, plumber ‘ ; : 7 10 
For Erection of New Boundary Walls, Construction of Foot- T. WAITE, Reading (accepied). 
paths, and Extension to Hoghton Churchyard, near } For Stabling for Ten Horses at the Sun Inn, Reading, for 


ooo0°0 


Preston, for the Trustees of the De Hoghton Estate. Mr. Messrs. Blandy & Hawkins. Mr. Geo: W. WEBB; 
JAMES BERTWISTLE, M.S.A., F.S.1., Architect, Blackburn. A.R.1.B.A., Architect, 14 Friar Street, Reading. 
SAMUEL COUNSELL, Blackburn (accepted ) . ¢ L290, F302 Estate’s Workmen : : “ 2+ £2005 03.0 
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ADAM 8s’ PATENTS ie’ 
A TROUGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS./# 
AG iis gabe! URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: / 
Shi , WER VENTILATORS 
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f a eens Care. SE ssa Hb Gi hip 2 D S s zee,  \: Mal tA 
LEETRILID I RCE SET Sans Ware G- NY NE EAB ARE 4 ABN BoF ELLA. GLEGEE: y 


Highest Award, GOLD MEDAL, Society of Architects, London, 1886. Highest Award, STAR DIPLOMA, Society of Architects, London, 1887. 
_ MEDAL of MERIT, Industrial Exhibition, Newbury, 1884. Awarded for superiority in Workmanship, and design in Mouldings and Joinery. 


“ALBERT” MOULDING MILLS AND JOINERY WORKS, NEWBURY. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. ESTIMATES FREE. 
; a , 
YY y 


Superior High-Class Mouldings, 
PINE OR YELLOW DEAL. 
SPECIALITY IN HARD-WOOD MOULDINGS. 


STRUCK CLEAN AND SHARP. 


HM 
tilt Ne / 
| on “ie NEW BOOK OF REGISTERED DESIGNS. 
oer tie DOORS, SASHES, and FRAMES, BANK, CHURCH, ) a 
SUPERIORG FINISH. CHAPEL, and INTERIOR FITTINGS in Best Style. SUPERIOR FINISH. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “SAFETY” BRICK 


4... FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


3 ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 

==’ &\ HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 

SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 

Sen, Mee ao Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, £.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SCARBOROUGH. j _ REDRUTH. ; 

For Rebuilding a House and Shop for Mrs. Sedman, Scar- | For Enlarging, Reseating, and Renovating Wesleyan Chapel, 
borough. Mr. DAviD PETCH, Architect, Scarborough. Illogan Highways, Redruth, Mr. OLIVER CALDWELL, 
Quantities by Architect. M.S.A., Architect, Penzance. 

Brickwork, Masonwork, and Plastering. R. Walters, Penzance . ; : ; 2 . £629 Io o 
Bastiman Bros. .. : ; j , ‘ -£219 4 0 James Julian, Truro : ; ; . 614 °0%0 
Bland Bros. . : ; : ; ; . i. 22RD MO. PO J. Berryman, Camborne . ; ; - - 604 10 oO 
W. Peacock. : : ; . A ; , (2IONIO 0 Richards & Roberts, Camborne . * : 50 5080 OUD 
Petch & Fox ; ; ; ‘ . 209 I0 oO Olver & Sons, Falmouth , - ; 4 - 589 0 0 
jJ.Jaram. . bhiuhae itis ¥ <5 203 ©0110 T. Willoughby, Redruth 5 ° «575° OED 
A. Moore . 4 : : 2 ; : - 198 I0 oO Thomas Kistle, Illogan Highways . (SAR eA Ole 
J. Oates . 4 . epee , : - 190 0 O MOYLE & GRAY, Chacewater (accepied) » 535 0 90 
W. PECKET (accepted) . : . i ; 07188 Str 

Carpenter and Joiners Work. Vide _ SOUTHEND. 
W. Millner . ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ ; . 370 0 o| For Building North Aisle to Congregational Church, Southend. 
J. Foster . 3 3 u _ : ii 3283.0. 0 -Mr. E. J. HAMILTON, Architect, Brighton. 
W. E. Adamson . “ : 2388.0400 Mutton & Wallis, Southend : - £473 0 “oO 
Taylor Bros. : " ; ; 5 : - 310 0 O F. E. Woodhams, Southend ? i ; 37840. 40 
M. Arnott : : ; : : ° seo O10 DARKE & SON, Southend (accepted) . : +) g72 bO' 
A. G. Wellburn . 2 . 7 : “78305. (Oya0 Architect’s estimate . A 2 , - 400 0 O 
J. Bland é “ - : s a e729! 0S oni 
T. Myers . F ‘ ; : ‘ ; . 278 18 o 5 ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
W.Jowsey . . «© « «© «  «  « 278 0 0} For Alterations and ‘Additions to the Alexandra Hotel, St. 
W. Atkinson f ; : rl : A .=.270 {0 0 Leonards-on-Sea. Messrs. ELWORTHY & SON, Architects, 
W. SLEIGHTHOLM (accepted) . tae oasis we St. Leonards-on-Sea. Quantities supplied. 
Fell. : ; : ‘ : : ; » 243 0 0 Lester, Hastings . : : . . £5,897 0 0 
Plumbing and Glazing. . Taylor Bros., Hastings . ; 3 : «51087 0% 0 
Percy & Bishop . : ; ‘ 7 : oe, 99<102'3 Harman, Hastings . : : : 4 - 5,100 0 O 
R. Morrison. : 2 : ° 4 - - 9910 0 Salter, St. Leonards . : F ‘ : -, 4995: 0, 0 
S/Blandy * - 5 : “ . ‘ . 8915 0 F, Cruttenden, St. Leonards . , : ¢. 4,085 O00 
G. F. Wells . ; : : ; ; ; 70 ORO Jenkins, St. Leonards ; ; ; ; . 4078s oa 
Woodall. ‘ ‘ ; ; : . pa, JOB Ones Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonards i 2 ARTA Aue 
J. KirBy (accepted ) ‘ ‘ ‘ . kr HOF O LAD: A. H. White, St. Leonards : : « 4,693), 0).0 
Painting. Hughes, St. Leonards k ; ‘ : . 4,050 0 o 
George Ruddock. ; : 3 : SORT AOU H. CRUTTENDEN, St. Leonards (accepted) - 4,036 0 oO 
T. Fidler .. 4 : : : é Bod EAs hro ith 
F. Riley , > : ; ‘ 4 : ie 530 1O"76 ie _ TWYFORD. ¢ 
Briccs & COATES (accepted) . j : . 23 16 o/| For Additions to Residence of Captain Coleridge, Twyford, 
Tronwork. Berks. Mr. E. G. BRUTON, F.S.A., Architect, Oxford. 
M. Whitehead . ‘ ‘ ; ; Sth IAG TL OsO Quantities by Architect. 
J. Graystock ‘ ; ; : : ; 0638 10°.9 Symm & Co., Oxford : : 4 ‘ £1597 oes O 
A. J. Lowe . A : ; , . ; eZ Lh ee Lovell, Great Marlow ; : é s . 1,540 0 0 
W. W. LATHBURY (accepted) . ’ ; th aa ee Wilkins & Sons, Oxford . : : h « ot, 4a aon 
Slating. Charles Curtis . é 4 d : ‘ . 1,469 0 0 
C. Pullan. SILVER & SONS, Maidenhead (accepted) . Pe et i Bi, ans 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE. 


The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of QRIFFITHS’ 
**PYRODENE,”’ which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS-—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). , 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Hxhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish, Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 
It lasts as long as the wood itself. 

Tt yerenis Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 
It does not crack, peel, or rub off. 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can apply it. 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities, The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some,of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva~ 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose, ~ 


From Messrs. per Faker aes auehai i Princess Street, Ba pe “ait Scints, Manchester #4 vere eh ee ieee ae 
: — y to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
Dear S1Rs,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | Merges, aniuce grnipition qriich coven on the 10 of ls month hare Munim wating 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. ordinary paint. Although applied auring Intense frost; sad Raving been subjected to en almost 
Youn: truly; MAXWELL & TUKE. | fates vu cgi ns when anion ned epbees quite usetoned bathe nice mnths’ exponoy 


i We consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros, & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. To Mosuts. Grifiiths Bros Co. Leadon, 8. C. LOWE'& SON, 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & & DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Oe 
8T. ALBANS. TRIGNMOUTH. t 
For Alterations and Additions to Court House, St. Albans. | For Providing Pumping Machinery and Engine-house for 
Mr. URBAN A. SMITH, County Surveyor. Teignmouth Water Supply Works. Mr. G. Crow, Engi- 

Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds . ; . £716) 69 neer and Surveyor to the Local Board. 
J. W. Savage, St. Albans een Terao RilacoH, Plymouth | «os ements £2,073 15. 0 
Ward, Clark & Co., Old Kent Road . ; O30. 0% A. BEST, Teignmouth (accepted). . . 2,560 0 Oo 
Ellwood & Son, Sandy ‘ , : : ako ORO W. J. Burden, Teignmouth 5 Aan Me Nes SOFe 8. CO 
Waterman & Son, Watford. : : ‘ SC / Ae a 
F. Dupont, Colchester : ; : ; - 545 0 O 
GU Mebin Se Albans... eee, Ps 530 0) 0 TRADE NOTES. 
T. TURNER, LiMiTED, Watford (accepted) . . 486 © O] A new Art Gallery has been erected at Milwaukee, U.S. of 
J. Curnow, High Barnet . . . - 449 © ©| America, and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, 


Boyle’s latest improved self-acting air-pump ventilators being 
: WEST BROMWICH. ., | adopted throughout. 
For Erection of a House at West Bromwich, for Mr. David Mk. NoRMAN SHAW, R.A., has utilised the new cloisonné 
: ; , RA 
shame Ads Ah R. eS ICHOLS, M.S.A,, Architect, 59 | ..osaic for the church he is erecting in Latimer Road. Three 
Se OW eine pam. panels, having cherubims for subjects, have been prepared by 


G. Amold, West Bromwich. . . + +4720 © ©| Mfr Clement Heaton for the altar frontal, and they have given so 
t ites spatkte Smethwick , i j phe 5 . much satisfaction as to induce the architect to complete the 
Peme Vortou. Brierle Pera ; ‘ : ron eae decoration of the altar in cloisonné mosaic. The work may be 
W Pisher West eich: : : , : 637 0 0 seen for some days at 46 Berners Street, and will repay a visit. 
Ao Wilkes West: Bromwich a ti A er a en eae Tur Roman Catholic Church, St. Columbkille, Rutherglen, 
Walton Bros., Smethwick . ; , : (or eB2"'o 4.0 has been enlarged. Among other improvements, a handsome 
J. Dallow, Black Heath ; 5 : ‘Ne BAROLO marble altar, executed from the designs of the architects, 
Pearse: & Son, Cradley Heath ¢ d . i625 26.0 Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, of Surrey Street, Strand, by Mr. 
R. HEELIS, West Bromwich (accepted) Bn BLO” OW Bot of London and Cheltenham, has been placed in the 
church. : 
WEST HAM. Mr. GEORGE WRAGG, manufacturer of art metalwork, &c., 


of Manchester, has removed to new works, and his address is 


For Erection and Completi f the West Ham Hospital. 
n an ompletion o e West Ha ospita now Wardry Works, 156 Chapel Street, Salford. Mr. Wragg 


Messrs. J. L. & A. C. Houston, Architects. 


Atherton & Latta. Poe Se Ae 2200). .0 | basialso, we understand, appointed an agent in London. 

T. Boyce . ‘ ‘ : é ‘ : OETA foo ime Wane, Mr. W. F. Hoses, of Stalybridge, has brought out a new 
W. Shurmur_.. : ‘ : ‘ : . 4,995 © ©| price-list of painters, paperhangers and decorators’ work, along 
J. gan... : é : 4 : ‘ . 4,975 © © | with which is combined information calculated to be of service 
G. Hoskins : 2 ; : : i . 4,967 0 o | to the trade. 

W. Gregar : : 2 ; : - 4,930 0 0 Messrs. W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, of the Phoenix 
J. Morter . : ‘ : P : : . 4,849 0 o| Foundry, Keighley, have been very busy lately in their 
B. E. Nightingale . ‘ : ; : . 4,848 o o | laundry department ; and, having had so many inquiries, &c., 
North Bros... ; ; 3 ; A . 4,775 © o| from London and district, where they are doing a very good 
Patman & Fotheringham . : 5 5 . 4,673 0 o| business, they have been obliged to appoint a gentleman to 
M. Gentry. : ; , ; : : . 4,670 © © | devote his whole time to their interests in and around London. 
GACOxs V's P ‘ ' ‘ ; : . 4,660 0 o| They have procured the services of Mr. H. C. Cope, 21 Elm 
J. Smith & Son. f : ’ ; : . 4,647 0 ©o| Grove, Cricklewood, N.W., who has had a very large experi- 
A. Reed: . : ; ; : : , . 4,494. 0 ol ence in the laundry trade, and has for the last four years 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT ““” 


© >-* Ss 0ETIMANN AND CO., 
. HAMPSTEAD RO AY 


(Near TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD). 


» 2), CARPETS, FURNITURE, 

SraNs ue BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
~~ ___&@ FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 

J ie CHINA, GLASS, &c. "= 


VERY SUPERIOR LIBRARY, SMOKING, Orders per Post receive Prompt and Careful Attention. 


sinmea CR ,DINING-ROOM CHAIR: || ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING ,.” EBONISED CABINET 
£3 3s. GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. ride, 756 


Ree Pg OULD EXTANT, POST PRERY 
BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


VY. NOBLE, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER. 


High Street, Sutton, Surrey; 
AND AT 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C., 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMOKE- CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to suit all kinds of Boilers. 
At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 
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managed, with great success, one of the largest laundries in 
London. Any architect or engineer wanting information on 
these matters, Mr. Cope will be always most willing to give his 
opinion to the best of his ability. 


THEATRE EXITS AND FIRE RISKS. 


Mr. CHARLES FRANCE, architect (Milnes & France, 
Bradford), has sent in his report on the theatres and music- 
halls in Halifax to the mayor and committee of borough 
justices, the buildings he has examined being the Theatre Royal, 
the Gaiety Theatre, the Drill Hall, the Mechanics’ Hall, the 
Dean Clough Institute, the Malt Shovel Inn, the Bowling 
Green Inn, the Mitre Assembly Rooms, and the Oddfellows’ 
Hall, any defects and deficiencies with regard to the struc- 
tural and other arrangements required to insure the safety of 
persons frequenting the buildings being noticed, with the 
alterations necessary to remedy such defects and deficiencies. 
The accommodation of each building, when full, is stated to be 
as follows :—Theatre Royal, 1,230; Gaiety Theatre, 1,730; 
Drill Hall, sitting accommodation 1,900, but when crowded, 
as at a political meeting, 4,000; Mechanics’ Hall, 1,200; 
Dean Clough Institute, 660 sittings, but if all were standing, 
g00; Malt Shovel singing-room, 200; Bowling Green music- 
room, 200; the Mitre Assembly Room, 213; and the Odd- 
fellows’ Hall, 1,102. 


THE Borough Surveyor of Stockton, in a report on the Star 
Theatre, has suggested the following alterations :—A party 
wall separating the stage from the auditorium, save the 
proscenium opening, iron curtain, rearrangement of dressing- 
rooms. No naked lights. Woodwork to be painted with non- 
inflammable paint, pit exits widened, circle staircase widened 
and seats altered, gallery staircase widened, and handrail put 
up it, number of gallery seats to be limited, and a supplementary 
system of lighting. 

A DRAMATIC license was applied for at the Bolton Borough 
Police Court for the Victoria Theatre of Varieties, Bolton, for 
six months, so that the public might have some place of 
amusement to resort to pending the erection of the new theatre. 
The Theatre of Varieties had been licensed for music, and all 
that the application required was that the license might be 
extended so that stage plays might be produced. It was 
explained that there were three exits, one door being 8 feet 


ED) 


wide, and two side doors which were 6 feet wide. There was 
a wide staircase, 6 feet or 8 feet wide, so that the place could 
very soon be cleared if necessity arose. The applicant under- 
took not to apply for the renewal of the license, because it was 
expected the new theatre would be ready for opening when this 
license expired. ‘The license was granted for six months. 


AT Horwich Mr. Foley applied on behalf of William 
Brierley, of the Theatre Royal, for a license for stage plays. 
The structure was 70 feet long by 32 feet wide and had three 
exit doors, the main entrance being 7 feet wide. The building 
had been inspected by the Inspector of Police and by the 
Justices. The surveyor to the Local Board had also inspected 
it, and found sufficient exits in case of fire—in fact the struc- 
ture was of so flimsy a character that it could almost be pushed 
down in the event of this occurring. It was the intention of 
his client to built a permanent structure if successful. The 
Bench were not quite satisfied with the plan, and ordered 
Brierley to place two additional exits to the building, one at the 
foot of the gallery and another near the stage. The application, 
subject to these alterations, was granted. 


THE GITY ARTESIAN WELL-BORING. 


ACCORDING to the Dazly News, the artesian well that the City 
Commissioners of Sewers are sinking for the supply of their 
artisan dwellings just off Houndsditch is making slow but steady 
and on the whole satisfactory progress. The special interest 
attaching to this work arises from the fact that if it should be 
found practicable it is the intention of the Commissioners to 
provide a supply of water not only for the thousand people for 
whom they have set up model dwelling accommodation, but for 
various public purposes within the City, thus to some extent 
meeting what is generally felt to be the overreaching action of 
the New River Company, by an independent supply. ‘There is 
no intention on the part of the Corporation to set up as a water 
company, but should it be found that a copious supply is 
accessible by well-boring, means are to be found for rendering 
this available for public use within the City, and thus possibly 
putting it within the power of some extravagantly-rated pre- 
mises to dispense altogether with the New River service. The 
details of any scheme, however, have not yet been seriously 
discussed. It has been wisely determined to see first whether 
there is water to be got at by boring, and in what quantities. 
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That enough will be reached for the supply of the fine blocks 
of dwellings recently erected by the Corporation there can be 
no reasonable doubt, since, as a matter of fact, wells have 
already been sunk in various parts of the City, and have yielded 
splendid water in quantities quite sufficient for the Commis- 
sioners’ immediate purpose. But we believe it is an admitted 
fact that the level of the water in the chalk under London has 
steadily been going down for many years past ; and if anything 
is to be done for the benefit of the City at large it may be that 
Colonel Haywood will have to seek a supply deep down beneath 
the chalk. 

The present contract is for a well going down Ioo feet into 
the chalk, but the work would have been commenced in 
precisely the same way if it had been intended from the outset 
to go down into the greensand, and when the present contract 
is completed there will be nothing to prevent its continuance 
to any depth that may be thought desirable. The level of the 
ground on which the boring has been undertaken is about that 
of the roadway in Houndsditch and the neighbourhood 
generally ; nevertheless about 10 feet of made soil—“ shot 
rubbish ”—had first to be gone through, and at a depth of 
something more than this was found a halfpenny of the year 
1862. Some old cellar excavation might possibly account for 
this, but fragments of Roman tiles, very old crockeryware, and 
clay pipes of the pattern in which they were made probably at 
the time of King James’s famous “counterblast,” dug up at 
depths of from eleven to fifteen feet, afford interesting evidence 
of the gradual rise of surface level at this spot, and since, as it 
has been said, the surface here is just about that of the 
surrounding neighbourhood, it shows—what indeed has been 
shown in many ways elsewhere—that the ground on which 
London stands is now many feet higher that it was generations 
ago. This fact alone would no doubt be sufficient to account 
for very important changes in the health of the metropolis of 
the present day as compared with what it was generations ago. 
The river level of the gravel under London is about 17 feet 
8 inches below the existing surface. The well seems to have 
struck into a dip or pocket in the surface, and in this hollow a 
human skull was found embedded—washed into it probably 
long ages ago, when the site of Houndsditch and Bishopsgate 
and busy Whitechapel was a desolate marshy waste, subject to 
alluvial action. No sweating system to inquire into then; no 
docks, no Toynbee Hall movements, no soup kitchens or 
People’s Palaces, nor casual wards, nor great hospitals, nor 
communities of Jews and immigrant foreigners. 


eo 


wash of the tidal river and the rustle of reeds and the screech 
of waterfowl. This fellow probably came out to fish or shoot 
with his bow and arrow, and got upset in a squall of wind or 
murdered in a brawl and thrown overboard, and this skull of 
his has lain there in the alluvial mud of that gravelly hollow 
while all London has been slowly growing over him. At all 
events, it seems possible. ay : 
Water was touched at 11 feet 3 inches above Trinity high 
water mark, and an important part of this undertaking is the 
stopping out of this surface water. In order to effect this, as 
the excavation proceeded through the Woolwich and Reading 
series, huge iron cylinders, with an internal diameter of 9 feet 
6 inches, and each weighing about four tons, were lowered one 
on the top of the other, so that the lower ones were driven 
down by the sheer weight of those above as the digging down 
below proceeded. There are seven of these great sections of 
tube now in the well, and these being tightly bolted together 
form a barrier quite impervious to surface water. The excava- 
tion is now going on through the London clay, and here the 
wall of the well is being constructed of brick, the bricklaying 
having of course to be carried on downwards. This is an 
awkward business to manage down at the bottom of a hole 
perhaps 80 to roo feet deep, and getting deeper every day ; 
and very curious do the three bricklayers and their lights appear 
as seen from the mouth of the well. They dig out 4 or 5 feet 
of clay underneath their wall, the whole of which, as well as the 
superincumbent iron cylinders, is held in suspense by the lateral 
pressure and friction of the soil around. Then they build in 
their 4 or 5 feet of brickwork, and dig out 4 or 5 feet more of clay, 
the precaution being taken to first bore down a little way into the 
clay so as to be able to form some idea of what they are coming to 
before actual excavation. They have been troubled somewhat by 
the influx of small volumes of water embedded in hollows 


in the London clay, and pumping has had to be resorted to, 


When they have got clear of the clay they will go through the 
Thanet sands with cylinders again until they foot themselves 


| well into the chalk, and the present work will, as it has been 


said, terminate with a boring of 100 feet in the chalk. The actual 
number of people for whom the new dwellings have afforded 
accommodation is 1,082, and they reckon to require from fifteen 
to twenty gallons a day for them. They will certainly find this 


| in the chalk, and the water, it is well known, is the very purest 


that can be obtained. But of course a work on this scale is in 
itself of trivial importance comparatively speaking, and it is 


Only the ! only as the experimental beginning of a much larger scheme in 
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IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


Wiuiiam Wuitetey, Westbourne Grove, Londen: October 12, 1887. 


Hosgss, Hart & Co., Limited. 


GENTLEMEN ,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 


the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 


The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 


. 


& CO. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 


proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 


intense destructive force. 
You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 


walls in the new buildings now m coursy of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY, 
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contemplation that the public can be expected to find much 
interest init. The geological strata underlying London seem 
to be involved in some obscurity, and it is well known that 
leading geologists have made one or two serious mistakes in 
connection with this matter of well-boring. Should the Cor- 
poration succeed in tapping a copious flow of water, it may lead 
to further experiments of the kind and to the serious discussion 
of ways and means of utilising the supply, so as in some 
measure to mitigate the injustice involved in the system of 
extorting water rates without any reference to quantities sup- 
plied. A good deal remains to be done yet, and it need hardly 
be said that there is no probability of the work being finished 
in time for this summer’s water service. Another six or nine 
months must elapse beforethe completion of the present contract. 


STREET PAVING IN BIRMINGHAM. 


THE coming summer’s programme of street paving in Bir- 
mingham forms the most important subject referred to in a 
report which has been issued to members of the Town Council 
by the Public Works Committee. The committee say they 
have had under their consideration the desirability of extending 
the paving of the carriage-ways in the town, as a means of 
keeping the streets cleaner, and of effecting a reduction in the 
annual cost of maintenance. They find from a table which 
they caused to be prepared that owing to the reduction in price 
of material, &c., since the special sub-committee reported on 
the subject in 1881, it is now economical to pave with wood or 
granite a street that as a macadamised street requires coating 
about once a year. In 1875 the Council obtained the sanction 
of the Local Government Board to a loan of 180,000/. for 
paving certain streets. Of this sum about 40,000/. is still 
unexpended, and the committee recommend that the following 
streets, which it would be economical to pave, and which were 
included in the schedule attached to the sanction referred to, 
should now be paved, viz. :—Streets to be paved with wood— 
Broad Street and Easy Row (including that portion now paved 
with granite, the old granite to be used in paving other streets), 
at an estimated cost of 8,750/.; Cherry Street, 300/.; Union 
Street, 450/.; Edgbaston Street, 800/.; Smallbrook Street, 
1,500/.; Jamaica Row (between Edgbaston Street and Broms- 
grove Street), 850/—total, 12,6507. Streets to be paved with 
granite—Bell Street (between Lease Lane and Worcester 
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Street), at an estimated cost of 247/.; Park Street (between 
Digbeth and Bordesley Street), 660/.—total, 907/.. making 
altogether 13,5572. The paving of Broad Street has been 
deferred from time to time, in consequence of the applications 
made by various persons for permission to lay down tramways 
in that thoroughfare, and of the undesirability of laying paving 
which might have to be disturbed in a short time for the laying 
of tramways. In their report to the Council on February 2, 
1886, the committee stated that they had “been obliged to 
come to the conclusion that if and when the tramways to 
Edgbaston and Harborne are sanctioned it will not be prudent 
to allow them to be laid in the narrow part of Broad Street.” 
This report was approved by the Council, and the committee, 
therefore, see no reason for further deferring the paving of the 
thoroughfare in question. When the paving of the above- 
named streets is completed, it may be desirable to apply to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to substitute other streets 
requiring paving for such of the streets scheduled to the 
180,000/. sanction as it is not now desirable to pave. The 
committee also propose to have the undermentioned paving 
done, and to defray the cost thereof out of sums paid or payable 
to the treasurer by the tramway companies in respect of lines 
laid on streets already paved, viz. :—Bradford Street : Granite 3 
by 5 setts on either side the tramway routes between Moat Row 
and Birchall Street, at an estimated cost of 1,800/, Newtown 
Row: ditto, between the canal and St. Stephen Street, 2,500/. 
Navigation Street: Granite 4 by 4 setts between John Bright 
Street and Lower Temple Street, 8757. Lower Temple Street : 
With wood, 4507. Edmund Street (from Congreve Street to 
Easy Row), Congreve Street (from Edmund Street to Paradise 
Street), and Chamberlain Place and Ratcliff Place (with 
wood), 2,300/.—total, 7,925. The committee believe that by 
paving these streets they will, after paying interest and sinking 
fund on the loans, effect a considerable annual saving, and will 
secure greater cleanliness. The committee append to their 
report tables of expenditure of their department per mile of 
streets for the years 1877 to 1887 inclusive. It shows that in 
1877 the expenditure of the committee, including salaries, 
repairing streets, law charges, lamps, urinals, tramway repairs, 
and everything else amounted upon 151 miles of streets to an 
average of 608/. 15s. 10d. per mile, A/us 627. 55. 1d., estimated 
interest and sinking fund on loans, granite and wood 
paving, a total of 6717. os. 11d. In 1887 the expenditure 
averaged on 195 miles of street 394/. 10s. 9d. per mile, Alus 
80/7. 19s. 5d. for interest and sinking fund. The income of the 
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committee from various sources was in 1877 equal to 437. 16s. 4d. 
per mile, and in 1887 it was 30/, 19s. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN VIENNA. 


WITH a view to adding to the attractions of Vienna, 
has been matured for the development of the Kaiser Garten at 
the entrance to the Prater. These beautiful gardens are the 
private property of the Emperor and his two brothers, and the 
public have hitherto been entirely excluded from them. The 
matter has been taken up by an English syndicate, and 
arrangements have been made for building on the gardens 
a first-class club, with lawn-tennis for the summer and 
skating for the winter. A theatre is specially adapted 
for use in both summer and winter, and a riding-school 
of sufficient size for masquerade balls and_ exhibition 
purposes ; also a restaurant, surrounded by terraces. The 
gardens, which are about eleven acres in extent, will be laid out 
with cascades, fountains, and flower-beds, and with conserva- 
tories for the purpose of winter promenade. The undertaking 
has already the support of the two leading clubs of Vienna, 
and the most prominent members of the Viennese aristocracy. 
On Thursday last Mr. Frank Kirk (of the firm of Kirk & 
Randall), representing the syndicate, together with Mr. Walter 
Emden (who was the architect of Terry’s Theatre) and M. 
Chambon, the architects, had the honour of an audience with 
the Emperor, at which the plans were submitted, and the pro- 
ject fully explained to His Majesty, who expressed his full 
approval of the scheme, and promised to give it his best 
support. 


a project 


GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


AT the extreme west end of the machinery section, and after 
passing the various huge stalls of unwieldy castings in steel, 
the Sun Foundry’s (Glasgow) stall of artistic iron castings are 
exhibited. The castings shown by this well-known firm, while 
exceedingly varied in character, from their artistic excellence 
merit special notice. Their iron statuary at this stall is not 
only perfect in expression of feature, showing great knowledge 
of form and anatomy, but is at the same time a most 
meritorious exhibit of high-class art castings. The same 


‘ remark is equally appropriate to their life-sized lions of noble 
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and spirited expression and highly symmetrical form. Their 
birds, reptiles, flowers, &c., entitle them to the unique position 
they hold among British ironfounders. Additional animation 
is given to the stall by a handsome spray fountain, ornamented 
with its dolphins, storks, and cupids. A kiosk, with rich orna- 
mental cornice and handsome perforated dome, surmounted by 
a golden eagle of colossal proportions (7 feet from tip to tip of 
wing), shows remarkable executive power and attention to art. 
The eagle on the dome was cast in one piece, and weighs 
83 cwt. The mould, however, in which it was cast was 
constructed of no fewer than 213 distinct pieces. Inside the 
small kiosk, spray, drinking fountains, and aquaria are shown 
that are well worth inspection. The attractive exhibits shown 
by this firm are too numerous to describe, but we cannot close 
without calling attention to the lamp pillars, and specially the 
registered designs of lanterns.. The horse-trough, with its boy 
figures, its beautiful column, and tasteful design of lantern, is 
certain to be generally admired. The Egyptian bath, the gates 
and railings, stable and cowhouse fittings, &c., are all high- 
class, and far removed from the monotony of common articles. 
No stall in the Exhibition, probably, is more worthy of 
prolonged inspection than that of the Sun Foundry, Glasgow. 
The firm have lately removed their London offices to those 
extensive and central premises, 199 Upper Thames Street. 


THE THIRLMERE CONTRACTS. 


THE Waterworks Committee of the Manchester Corporation 
refer as follows to the Thirlmere works in their annual 
report :—“‘ Your committee in their last report referred to the 
difficulties which had taken place in contract No. I, let to 
Messrs. Thomas Vernon & Co., resulting in an arrangement 
being made and the work left in the hands of the Corporation 
for reletting. The contract was again advertised, and the work 
relet to Messrs. Morrison & Mason for the sum of 129,9722., 
the contractors undertaking to pay the sum of 11,088/, for the 
plant and materials on the ground, which under the arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Vernon & Co. had become the property of 
the Corporation. Under all the circumstances the committee 
have every reason to be satisfied with the result of the 
rearrangement of this contract. The new contractors have 
proceeded very energetically with the work, which is progress- 
ing at a rate to complete the contract in about three years. In 
the three long tunnels—viz., Dunmail Raise, Nab Scar, and 
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165 yards, 1,419 surmounted with a dolphin, having the figure of a male child, 
1,677 yards, 692 with trident in his hand, in the act of gambolling under the 

spray. The shaft above the 8 feet 6-inch basin is enriched 
‘with the figure of a conventional dolphin at each corner, and 


a distance of nearly one and a quarter miles, is nearly finished. ' on either side is a recessed panel, in which is placed a small 
The total value of work done by Messrs. Morrison & Mason female figure in a resting position, sitting on the back of a 
amounts to 35,182/., which, added to that done by Messrs. T. © turtle. The next part of the shaft finishes with a richly-carved 
Vernon & Co., gives a total value of work executed on this capital : while springing from the upper basin is a ball 
contract of 53,633/. The two intermediate lengths of aqueduct | terminal on the top of which is the figure of an otter, with a 
between the long tunnels in No. 1 contract amount together to | fish in its mouth. The ground basin is made up with 
six miles and 1,059 yards, and form contract No. 3. This | a concrete bottom. The outer wall and coping is of 
contract was duly advertised, and let to Messrs. Morrison & | cast-iron of a curved shape in section, and richly carved 
Mason in March last for 102,315/., and the contractors are now | along the front. On front of each of the joining bands 
preparing to commence the work. The total weight of cast- is a carved octopus. At four different points on this wall, 
iron pipes delivered by Messrs. Macfarlane, Strang & Co., opposite the boy figures already referred to, is a beautiful 
Limited, and by the Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Limited, | canopied drinking fountain, The ornamentation over the whole 
under their respective contracts is 27,395 tons, out of a total of | structure is illustrative of marine life—vegetable and animal— 
51,000 tons, and equal to about 22 miles, out of a length of | taken partly from fresh and partly from sea-water specimens. 
45 miles. The payments made to these firms amount to | The manner in which the water is conducted for spray purposes 
109,201/., out of the sum of 233,193/, which is the total of their | is a special feature, there being a number of taps on the outside 
contracts.” to regulate the supply at the different parts. There are in all 
ee about 100 jets, and some of the upper ones are so arranged 
that they serve to give supply, after throwing off, A the ane 
ones. In addition to the foregoing, the same firm has supplie 
AN ORNAMENTAL FOUNTA IN. the whole of the ornamental civisien standards for the 
Messrs. STEVEN BROS., architectural and general iron- | machinery annexe, upwards of a thousand in number—the 
founders, of Upper Thames Street, London, and Glasgow, | pattern was specially designed and registered—also a number of 
exhibit a beautful piece of their workmanship, in the shape of a garden seats of various designs, and two drinking fountains, 
spray fountain. The fountain is 20 feet 3 inches high, and | which are placed in the grounds. 
28 feet 6 inches diameter over the parapet wall of the ground 
basin. There a three basins above this one ; the first one is TL aa a 
8 feet 6 inches diameter, and cast in one piece, with heav 
undercut and rolled-over moulding at rim. The outside ! DIVULGING TRADE SECRETS. . 
beautifully enriched with carved work, showing water-lilies and | JUDGMENT has been given by Mr. Justice Chitty in the import- 
leaves, with fowls. Considering its size, weight, and enrich- | ant case of Wood v. Plant, in which the plaintiff, Mr. Leonard 
ment, it is a splendid specimen of work to be made in one | Broughton Wood (trading as Steele and Wood and the Crystal 
piece. The second basin takes the shape of a gigantic shell, | Porcelain Tile Company, Stoke-on-Trent), moved for an injunc- 
5 feet 3 inches diameter. The top basin is 3 feet diameter, tion to restrain two defendants, Mr. Alfred Plant and Mr. Wil- 
and plainer than the others, but presents a graceful outline. liam Henry Jackson, from making use of or disclosing a valu- 
As regards the main shaft, the lower part rises parallel from | able trade secret. 
the ground, with spreading attachments to give width and His lordship said :—Without calling on counsel to reply, it 
solidity, taking the form of two circular steps, giving a diameter | appears tome this is a question which is scarcely arguable at 
of 10 feet 8 inches. Intersecting these at four points, equi- | present in regard to this agreement. The circumstances are 
distant, are large scroll buttresses, having enriched panels on | these ---The defendant, Mr. Plant, agrees to become the 
the sides. At the outside ends of these are pedestals, each | manager of a company which is carrying on a business which 
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s well indicated by its title of “The Crystal Porcelain Pottery 
Company, Limited.” Now, in that agreement, there is con- 
tained a stipulation which is to this effect. “ Alfred Plant will 
give to the company the exclusive benefit of all and every the 
inventions and processes which have been, or shall from time to 
time be made or discovered by him for the manufacture of, or in 
any wise relating to pottery and ceramic ware, and all improve- 
ments which he may make therein respectively, and if the same 
or any of them be patented will assign every such patent to the 
company, and will, as and when required, disclose to such 
person or persons as the Board of Directors may from time to 
time nominate, all such inventions, processes and improvements 
in the fullest and clearest manner, so that the same may be 
used freely and easily by the company and its employés.” Now 
this stipulation is unqualified, and it is perfectly clear on the 
face of it Mr. Alfred Plant gives the exclusive benefit of all 
these inventions and discoveries of his, whether patented or not, 
and he is from time to time to make full disclosure to the com- 
pany’s officers so that the company may have the fullest 
benefit of all such inventions, processes and improve- 
ments. That is done by way of agreement, but there is 
an assignment to the company of the inventions whether 
patented or not. Then there comes a clause which would 
have to be modified in regard to the patent because the 
patent must on the face of it, that is to say, on the speci- 
fication, disclose any parts of it, which parts, if the patent 
had been maintained, would have been a secret invention. 
The clause I am about to read must, of course, be modified 
with reference to patents, because otherwise no patents could 
be obtained, that is, it must be modified with reference to the 
patent obtained ; but here there is no patent. Therefore, 
although I make the observation, it has no special bearing 
upon the case now before me. Now comes the agreement which 
the assign of the company seeks to enforce: “and Alfred 
Plant will also abstain for ever hereafter.” Now those words are 
express, and I cannot import into this agreement, as Mr. Elgood 
asks me to do, some agreement to the effect that it is only to 
operate during the continuance of the service. It is plain on 
the face of it that the parties clearly contracted that this 
abstention from disclosing should be perpetual ; that is to say, 
of course, during the life of the man who could disclose it. 
“ Alfred Plant will also abstain for ever hereafter from disclosing 
the same to any other person or Corporation.” Then come in 
these words, “ without the consent of the company, testified by 
a resolution of its Board of Directors,” and upon that it is said 


that, without intervention, if the company is being wound up, 
the consent will no longer be obtained. Therefore, I am to 
give some different meaning to this clause, and to limit also 
the period of time during which the stipulation is to operate 
until the time when the company itself is carrying on business, 
I think that argument cannot be maintained. There would be 
no breach upon which any action could be taken if the assign 
of the company were to give his consent. The clause must be 
read as it stands; but at the same time, if the consent were 
once given by the person beneficially entitled to the benefit of 
the consideration here there would be no actual fraud. There- 
fore, I am not bound to change the term “for ever hereafter ” 
to some limited period of time simply by reason of there 
being a stipulation as to the consent of the company. Now, 
that such agreements as these are assignable is clear. The 
purpose of this agreement is to support and protect the business 
of the company, and they are, upon the face of the agreement, 
the purchasers, through the mediuin of the stipulation I have 
read, of the invention (I use that short term) of Mr. Plant. 
Mr. Plant, therefore, has, for valuable consideration, assigned 
those benefits to them. Then the case is equivalent to a 
covenant for protecting the goodwill of the business. Covenants 
of that kind are quite clearly assignable. I mentioned, during 
the course of the argument, one line of cases about which I 
think no doubt could possibly be maintained. For instance, 
a man enters into the service of a person carrying on a milk 
business, and he (the servant) agrees to serve his master during 
a certain time, subject to the ordinary stipulation as to his 
being dismissed, and the like. It is constantly the case that 
in those agreements there is a provision inserted which is to 
operate after the determination of the service. Where the 
provision is reasonable, as, for instance, that the man shall not 
carry on business within a mile of the old place of business of 
his former employer, or that he shall not be engaged in a 
particular business for a certain period of time, which is con- 
sidered to be a reasonable period, such agreements are con- 
stantly enforced. This stipulation comes within the principle, 
and I hold that, notwithstanding the word “assigns” does not 
occur in the agreement, the benefit of the agreement is assign- 
able, because goodwill is property, and this is in support of the 
goodwill of the business, consequently the stipulation is assign- 
able with the goodwill of the business, and therefore I hold 
that the purchaser of the business, who is the plaintiff, is 
entitled to sue. It is quite unnecessary to go into any of the 
cases with regard to the insertion or non-insertion of the word 
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“assign.” Buckland v. Pilban is one, and Churchill v. Brown 
is another, and there are other cases, to which I need not refer, 
to the same effect. I hold, therefore, that the plaintiff here is 
entitled to the injunction which he asks for. 

Mr. Whitehorne for plaintiff: My lord, I would suggest to 
my learned friend, Mr. Elgood, with your lordship’s per- 
mission, whether he will make an end of this matter now, 
at once. 

Mr. Justice Chitty : If he likes to do so, of course he may. 

Mr. Elgood: I do not know that I am prepared at the 
present moment to Say. I cannot consent to it now. 

Mr. Whitehorne: If my learned friend will not do so I 
cannot make him, of course ; but I make him the offer. 

Mr. Elgood : There will be the usual undertaking, if we after- 
wards agree, to make an end of it. 

Mr. Justice Chitty : Mr. Whitehorne, you may draw up the 
order as for a perpetual injunction. There can be no objection 
to the terms of it. 

Mr. Elgood : No, I think not, my lord. ; 

Mr. Whitehorne : It will be a perpetual injunction until 
further order, and, my lord, 1 presume the injunction will be 
against both the defendants according to the terms of the 
notice of motion. 

Mr. Justice Chitty : Yes, exactly, according to the terms of 
the notice of motion that will be so. 

Mr. Whitehorne: If your lordship pleases—against both 
the defendants. 

Mr. Justice Chitty : Yes, I think so. 
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Slack & Brownlow’s Main Service Filters. — Messrs. 
Slack & Brownlow, of Manchester, have now issued their 
revised catalogue for 1888, in which a large and varied assort- 
ment of patterns is shown. They would draw attention to their 
main service filter, which consists of the following parts :— 
A, service pipe from cistern or main supply pipe; B, ordinary 
supply tap; C, solid “ compressed carbon” through which the 
water passes on its way under the base of glass cylinder DD; 
DD, glass cylinder introduced to compel the water to take a 
circuitous course, and, by so doing, allowing the carbon to act 
for a greater length of time—thus the depth of carbon through 


apparent depth of the filter; E, solid block of “ compressed 
carbon,” through which the water finally passes, leaving the 
filter by the tube G. Thus it is easily seen that every drop of 
water must be perfectly filtered, passing through, as it were, a 
treble filter. This fact deserves special notice, for on it the 
manufacturers base a special claim to efficiency. The outer 


case is made of cast-iron, tested for very high pressure, and 
lined with porcelain enamel. The fittings are of glass and 
block tin, so that the water can receive no possible contamina- 
tion from any crude metallic surface. All the parts are 
thoroughly tested to pass the inspection of any Corporation. 
From these considerations the manufacturers claim the follow- 
ing advantages :—1. Being connected directly with a cistern, 


which the water passes is in reality twice as great as the 
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or attached to the main service pipe, the filter gives a con- 
tinuous supply, and requires no filling. 2. From the nature 
of its construction the purifying surface is very large, insuring 
perfectly pure water, free from all contamination. 3. By con- 
necting together a series of these filters the supply of perfectly 
pure water may be increased to any extent. Messrs. Slack & 
Brownlow have recently had these filters tested by Mr. Alfred 
H. Allan, public analyst, Sheffield, who speaks very highly 
of their power of removing dissolved lead from water. 


SKETCHING GROUND IN WALES. 


At the last meeting of the South Wales Art Society and 
Sketching Club a lecture on “Sketching Nooks in South 
Wales” was given by Mr. Edwin Seward, R.C.A., vice- 
president. The mere mention of the name of Wales, he said, 
conjured up ideas of beautiful scenery in the minds of those 
who delight in nature’s beauties, although, perhaps, that might 
refer more especially to North Wales scenery. But the counties 
of South Wales were eminently beautiful, and the magnificent 
opportunities for painters had never been developed as they 
had been in the North, where they had provided worthy themes 
for the brush and pencil from the earliest days of British pic- 
torial art. The field of South Wales was too wide to admit 
of more than the outlining of a few of the rare beauties lying 
within it, and as those best known had been often described, 
the lecturer preferred to dilate on some of the lesser known 
nooks. The line of mountain groups in their relation to the 
line of coast and the encircling of South Wales by the Usk and 
the Wye were described, with the chief beauties of the latter. 
The scenery of Monmouthshire, from Newport Bridge towards 
Pontypool, was next traced, a notable illustration of which was 
a water-colour drawing of a summer evening twilight on the 
mountains above Pontypool, by Mr. T. H. Thomas, the pre- 
sident, the Brecon Beacons and neighbourhood of Abergavenny 
being illustrated by sketches by Mr. Seward. “The beautiful 
views westward towards Brynmawr,” proceeded the lecturer, 
“ with high ledges of mountain land receding into distance one 
behind the other, like vast terraces; the foreground of pic- 
turesque Abergavenny’s roofs and towers, and the flashing Usk, 
with rich woodlands clothing the slope of the Blorenge on the 
one hand and the Peak of Pen-y-Val on the other, all form 
one of the choice bits which deserve the sketcher’s best 


handling.” The scenery of the Black Mountain group, with 
the Grwyne Fawr and the Grwyne Fechan, the fine 
views in the vale of Crickhowell were pointed out, and 
descriptions given of Llanthony Abbey, “lying deep in its 
solemn Vale of Ewias, enclosed by wild, mournful hills, with 
the brawling Honddu dashing through green meadows, which 
frame in the broken towers and roofless walls of the abbey— 
the scenery having a special character, reminding one of a 
strain of minor music, fitting matter for the genius of a Girtin 
or a Muller.” After noticing the picturesque old-world villages 
lying on the borders of Wales and Herefordshire, Mr. Seward 
resumed. “ Leaving the Usk, we pass the heads of a number of 
great valleys, such as the Ebbw and the Rhymney, shut in by 
bare brown mountains and beclouded with smoke; but sketch- 
ing even here can be found, for these subjects, almost repelling 
in themselves, can be given a rare quality of picturesqueness 
by the mind and hand which know how. Around Merthyr is 
the climax of this class of scenery, and we not unwillingly turn 
again towards Brecon, passing at Morlais Castle one of the 
grandest of subjects—craggy mountain and precipitous rock, 
clothed here and there with dark groves of firs.” The Taft 
Vawr valley was illustrated by sketches by Mr. Seward. The 
natural beauties of the Rhondda Valleys were next described, 
and the Aberdare Valley, where, Mr. Seward said, there was a 
picture waiting to be painted by somebody—the great bluffs of 
Mynydd Merthyr on the right and Mynydd Bach on the left, 
with a picturesque group of Scotch firs in the valley between. 
Beyond Aberdare, Hirwain Common is a splendid /ocus for the 
easel. Looking down the valley, Aberdare, with the slopes and 
ridges of the mountains around, make a good picture, and 
close at hand was Hirwain Pond —quite a lake for the sketcher 
Above it, a rough moorland, where cloud-shadows and sunlight- 
gleams sweep across brown heath and trickling rills fresh from 
the dark cliffs of Craig-y-Llyn, which terrace away to the west 
above the Neath Valley —veritable Highland scenery, and 
surrounding a spot noted as the battle-ground of Celt and 
Sassenach, and which led to the winning of Glamorgan. 

The Neath Waterfalls, where deep glens and rushing water 
formed a succession of almost inimitable pictures, were then 
described ; the great group of Brecon and Carmarthen Vans, 
the head of the Swansea Valley, and Craig-y-Nos, the Vale of 
the Towy and the rocky coasts of Pembroke, with glimpses of 
Tenby, Llanstephan, and Kidwelly to Gower, the choicest nook 
of all for the sketcher. The lecture was illustrated throughout 
by admirable sketches. 
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A Text-Book for the Engineering Laboratory, and a Collection of the Results of Experiment. 
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Professor of Engineering at the Central Institution of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


the engineer, who has the introduction of new materials in his hands,”’—BuILpIna 
NEws. 

“ Tt deals exhaustively with the strength of the materials usol in construction, 
the subject being considered in connection with the instruments and methods by 
which the properties of materials are investigated experimentally. The treati-e is 
fully and beautifully illustrated.”—Inon, 


« Ata time when technical education is occupying so many thoughts, this volume 
is especially opportune.”—THEr ARCHITECT. 

** As a handbook for engineers and students engaged on experimental or laboratory 
researches, we cin confidently recommend the work of Professor Unwin. The methods 
and instruments used in testing materials are becoming yearly of more importance to 
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THE WEEK. — 


Tue judgment of Mr. Justice NortH, on Monday, will 
probably lead people to believe that Sir FRancis CHANTREY 
had not his wits about him when he laid down the rule that 
the Council of the Royal Academy should not apply his 
bequest unless to finished works in sculpture. We believe, 
on the contrary, that CHANTREY was aware of what he was 
doing, and did not intend that any sculptor was to run the 
tisk of ruining himself before he could derive benefit from 
the bequest. In cases of the kind it is well to realise the 
testator’s position. Now it is: notorious that CHANTREY 
made an exceptional use of the labours of other men. He 
employed StorHaRD to give the design for the Sleeping 
Children, a group which excites much sensibility, and is 
supposed to be the sculptor’s chief work. He employed 
REINAGLE to make the drawings for Ruopss’s ‘Park 
Scenery,” a work which is believed to be a proof of the 
sculptor’s versatility. He employed able sculptors in his 
studio, and he kept a poet to be his confidential factotum. 
There never was an artist who had a clearer notion of the 
value of division of labour in the production of works, or who 
was better able to define the line between a master’s and an 
assistant’s work. In laying down instructions for the Academy 
he was not likely to forget that he was dealing with artists 
who were supposed to be competent to look at things from 
the same standpoint as himself.. The finished work with 
CCHANTREY was the finished model, which could be handed 
over to assistants to reproduce exactly in marble or in 
bronze in a great measure by the aid of mechanical appli- 
ances. To CHANTREY many improvements in the pointing 
machine are due, and, as he knew all its capabilities, he was 
not likely to set an undue value upon its products, or to 
undervalue the model which was requisite to the utilising of 
the machine. Studio secrets are rarely revealed, but we 
fancy it was not uncommon for a statue to leave CHANTREY’S 
workshops without the marble showing a single stroke of his 
chisel. If there is any truth in legends some of his most 
admired works—the Sleeping Children being one—were 
carried through all the stages, from the sketch model 
onwards, without any aid from him except an occasional 
suggestion. What such a man.as CHANTREY would admire 
was not that part of the work which was due to administra- 
tion and a machine, but the part in which art was upper- 
most. Marble and bronze were only the media by which 
the latter was perpetuated, and if the clay or plaster 
model could be kept safe from accidents CHANTREY would 
be satisfied with it. Mr. Justice NortH has interpreted 
the intentions of the testator in a different sense, and it will 
therefore be a risk for the Council of the Academy to lay 
Out any money for a piece of sculpture unless the work is 
finished in the legal sense. The Council will, we hope, 
have a Bill introduced next year to enable them to offer 
commissions to sculptors on the same conditions as an 
ordinary patron of the art. Painting is fairly well able to 
take care of itself, but sculpture has still to be protected, 
and it would be a mockery of Cuanrrey if the art which 
he represented was not to be benefited by his wealth. 


THE strength of the Association was shown on Monday 
in the Institute by the return of Mr. JoHN SLATER at the 
head of the poll. Justice was at last rendered by the 
election of Mr. PHENf Sprers, whose services should have 
been recognised long ago, The new Council is undoubtedly 
one of the strongest, consisting as it does of Mr. WATERHOUSE 
as president; Mr. WorTHincron, Mr. BLoMFIELD, and 
Mr. CATEs as vice-presidents; and Messrs, AITCHISON, 
BLASHILL, Brooks, CurrREy, Epis, EMERSON, FAWCETT, 
FOWLER, GRAHAM, GRUNING, HaNsarD, HOLDEN, SLATER, 
Work of a 


THE President of the Royal Academy, in his speech at 
the banquet on Saturday, dwelt especially on the examples 
of Italian Renaissance sculpture which were to be seen in 
the water-colour room as part of the Winter Exhibition. 
It was evidently due to the suggestion of the President, 
and everybody who has had the good fortune to’see the 
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works will agree that the time for studying them was far too 
brief. But Sir FRepERIc LetcHTon could not hold out any 
renewal of the enjoyment, for, as» he said, the collection 
was unique, and there was not enough material in the 
country to allow of a repetition of the exhibition. | If 
England is not rich in that class of art treasures, the reason 
is that Renaissance statuettes, medals, and small works in 
sculpture have been less appreciated than most other forms 
of art.. One great advantage. will be derived from the 
exhibition if collectors can be induced to realise that often 
more beauty and distinction are to be found in those small 
examples of plastic art than in many works of large size. Such 
things formed the delight of scholars and men of refined 
taste, and from their intrinsic worth they should still retain 
their hold on humanity. In most countries they are 
admired, while England has despised them as trifles. 


On Saturday there was a meeting of the supporters of the 
proposed Church House at Grosvenor House, when the Duke 
of WESTMINSTER explained the present position of the scheme. 
The subscriptions have reached no more than 50,000/. It is 
intended to expend 30,coo/, upon a site. for the building. 
The property belongs to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and is at the south side of Dean’s Yard. The Church 
House when erected will be in proximity to Westminster 
Abbey. At present the ground is occupied, and it will be 
necessary to wait for a long time before the whole of the 
site is available. The Church House will therefore have 
to be erected in sections. Whether the interest in the 
work will subside or increase remains to-be seen. Building by 
degrees is rarely a cheap way; but what is to be done when 
money is not contributed? It is evident the scheme is not 
considered more deserving of popular support than the 
proposed Liverpool Cathedral. 


As engineering and construction are closely allied we 
must not be surprised if some people refuse to believe that 
skill in construction is a condition of an architect’s practice. 
But we did not suppose that anyone could imagine that the 
youngest architect would be incapable of understanding 
what is necessary to give firmness to achair. A Mr. W. A. 
BARBER seems to think that form alone is considered by 
architects when designing furniture. At last week’s meeting 
of the Society of Arts he spoke in this strain:—‘ In his 
business he frequently got drawings of a very high class, but 
not carried out in a scientific manner. In furniture, for 
example, an architect might produce a very beautiful chair to 
harmonise with the fittings of the house, but perhaps it 
would be ill-constructed as a chair. He did not mean to 
say that all architects should learn chair-making, but a cer- 
tain amount of science should accompany a knowledge of 
drawing.” ‘There are many architects who are members of 
the Society of Arts; but if any were present at the meeting 
they allowed a statement of the kind to go forth without 
protest. Mr. 2arBeR may have sought a sketch of a chair 
from an architect, from which one of his “ practical men” 
was to make a working drawing; but it is hardly fair to 
conclude that architects’ chairs will be deficient in strength. 
Hitherto it was objected that their chairs were expensive 
because they were too strong. 


THE liability of members of building societies is dis- 
covered to be more onerous than was generally credited. 
On Wednesday a judgment was delivered in the Sheffieid 
County Court which will explain their position. The South 
Yorkshire Building Society is being wound up. On behalf 
of the creditors and depositors a motion was argued before 
the judge, by which they sought power to call upon 
the borrowing members to pay forthwith the whole amount 
due upon their mortgages instead of by instalments ; and, 
moreover, that members who had withdrawn within twelve 
months should be liable to contribute in respect of their 
shares. The County Court judge decided that members 
who had paid up the amount of their shares were no longer 
liable in any case, but those who had withdrawn after 
partly paying for shares were liable for the balance between 
the amount paid and the value of the shares. As regards 
borrowing members, the judge held that the contract about 
times and manner of payment was. between them and the 
Society, and was not binding on creditors to whom they 
were liable for immediate payment. This judgment, if 
allowed to stand, must affect the basis of the societies. 
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HE exhibition contains drawings of several houses, but 
recent work in London is represented by fewer 
examples than hitherto. Country houses are the more 
numerous. Following the order of the catalogue, we meet 
first with Mr. Briccs’s House for the Bellagio Estate, which 
is of the bungalow type. In Mr. Horace Fie.p’s Dining- 
voom, Thurlow Road, a book-case is introduced, and helps 
to give effect. According to some authorities, books should 
be seen in every room of a house; but, as they so often are 
aids to indigestion, their fitness as part of the upholstery of 
a dining-room is questionable. Mr. Jackson’s Zhorne 
House is hardly suggestive of a private residence, unless an 
asylum is one; but the want of attractiveness may be owing 
to the drawing. Mr. ARTHUR S. Haynes has two excellent 
drawings, which are bold without being coarse, of a country 
house and a house at Highgate, and the style of drawing 
corresponds with the vigorous design. Mr, ErRNestT New- 
TON, in his Country House, has forsaken etching, and sub- 
stituted a sketch in pencil worked up with chalk. Itisa 
good example of the sort of drawing which could be sub- 
mitted to a client, and, besides containing much informa- 
tion, would not-take long to prepare. In style the country 
houses resembles many by the same architect which have 
been seen in the Academy. Mr. CHAMPNeEys always seems 
to have a penchant for that sort of sacrifice which consists 
in having drawings which make people undervalue his 
buildings. His Moxley, Holmbury, is, we suppose, a sub- 
stantial house; but from the view it hardly seems capable 
to resist a strong wind. His Park Mansions also suffers by 
the want of vigour in the view. The (Residence at Leeds, by 
Messrs. CHORLEY & Connon, has already appeared in Zhe 
Architect, and is a pleasing suburban house in which the com- 
fort of the occupant was the first care of the designers. Mr. 
Moyer Smitn’s Lud of a Drawing-room is an ingle nook 
treated with much skill in all parts, Even the frieze above 
the arch does not present a continuous unbroken line. But 
it would, we fancy, be an expensive work in proportion to 
the size. The Vicarage at Wick, Pershore, by Mr. ASTON 
Wess, is a small but charming house. Mr. KNILL FREE- 
MAN’S Gvaythwaite Hall is one of the more important 
mansions in the exhibition, and, although only a part is 
shown, it gives a good idea of a building which is 
picturesque without being Flemish. 

The Ayde Park Mansions, by Messrs. C. EALEs & Son, 
is a characteristic example of the new style of West End 
houses, in which signs of a return towards coldness are per- 
ceptible. The long, low country house now in favour is 
again seen in Mr. F. M. Simpson’s House at Godden Green. 
Mr. Caror’s Gloucestershire Lodge is a small, half-timbered 
work, but skilfully handled. Royal, near Godalming, repre- 
sents Mr. SroKEs’s additions to a large mansion, but as a 
whole it has not the attractiveness of his chapels. 

The works by Messrs. GrorcE & Peto are among the 
earliest which are sought by adventurous visitors, and they 
are interesting as drawings and as designs. It will be 
evident that no one this year has succeeded in rivalling Mr. 
ERNEST GEORGE in the style he introduced, in which 
etching is supplemented by a slight wash of brown. There 
are eight designs, all examples of domestic architecture, 
viz., a large block of buildings in Mount Street and Berkeley 
Square, with suburban and country houses at Harpenden, 
Streatham, Champion Hill, Henley, Bagshot, and Pinner. 
All of them will shortly appear in a special number of Zhe 
Architect, when they can be their own expositors. 

Mr. JoHN BELCHER is also fortunate in commissions for 
-ountry houses. He shows a geometrical drawing of the 
entrance front to Morden Grange, a building which we have 
illustrated ; the staircase in Svowe// Park, ‘in which a frieze 
is skilfully introduced ; the drawing-room in the same build- 
ing, showing an elaborate fireplace flanked by columns 
(something more pleasing in form than small obelisks could 
easily be found to surmount them); abird’s-eye view of cloisters, 
and a view of the lower hall, also in Stowell Park ; and the 
quadrangle of stables, Northleach, in which the piers take the 
form of massive columns that are most successful in giving 
character to the offices. Mr. Rautpu NEVvILL’s Lodge and 
Cottages form an excellent series in which, as is customary 
with the architect, timber is skilfully used. The porch may 
be compared with one near in Mr. NEALE’s fligh Town, 
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fTereford, which isso commonplace as to be remarkable. Mr. 
STIRLING’S designs are among the most promising of the rising 
school, and it is to be regretted that ‘he is not able to send a 
drawing of an executed work. This year he has two small 
interiors, a drawing-room and a library, the former showing 
appreciation of colour. Mr. A. J. Gorpon’s Portion of 
Study for Scotch Mansion, over-emphasises the character- 
istics of the upper part of northern mansions; there are so 
many pointed parts as to suggest that the warning, Vemo 
me tmpune lacessit, was offered to the birds of the dis- 
trict. The Garden Front of Canterton Manor, by Mr. 
ROWLAND PLUMEE, suggests a very large mansion, but has- 
not importance corresponding with size. Messrs. MITCHELL. 
& BuTLER have well utilised the irregularity of the site in 
their Proposed House at Harrow, and have imparted an 
air of massiveness to the house itself which is suited for 
one on a declivity. The Hall and Landing, Egertow 
Gardens, by Mr. T. H. Smiru, shows the restraint that is 
expected in a town house. The Design for a Country 
House, by Mr. BEtuis, is another halftimbered struc-- 
ture of large size, but it has no remarkable feature. The 
Elizabethan Residence, by Mr. H. D. WILKINSON, is appa- 
rently a study in style, and as such has merit. A com- 
panion for it is Mr. Ke.sey’s Ye Aanor House. The 
only example of Mr. FLockuart’s work this year is a 
Dining-room Fireplace, which is a fine example of draughts- 
manship and bold in design. Mr. STENHOUSE’s Design for 
Interior of Hall is very clever in composition, and is one of 
the best of its class in the room. Mr. Do.Luar’s two views 
of Stables, WVew York, show a rather important work.. 
There is a massive tower of which the use is not apparent. 
The London Strect Front, by Mr. C. G. MALtows, is in red- 
and-white brick with terra-cotta skilfully combined. The 
drawing by the same architect of a House near Upton, 
should be studied, for it is as sparkling as one of Mr, 
PENNELL’S Italian views. Mr. Marvin has a compact 
Country Fouse. The two houses in Cheyne Gardens, by 
Mr. HEmINGs, are in the manner of that transformed 
district; the drawing suffers from the blurring in the 
mounting. The alterations to the Old Palace, Richmond, 
if carried out as proposed by Mr. CRESSWELL, will make an 
additional feature of interest to the town. TZhrale House, 
by Mr. J. E. TRoLLoPE, is a large example, the parts being 
fairly well balanced. 

There are not many examples of business premises this 
year. Mr. E. Burcess has a view in pencil of the Victoria 
Coffee House, Leicester. Mr. A. D. SmitH’s Premises im 
Gold Street, Northampton, are in red brick, and show good 
taste in the breadth of treatment that is visible. Messrs. 
Dovuctas & ForpHam’s drawings this year show two blocks. 
of buildings on dairy farms of the Eaton estate, one in red 
brick and the other red brick with timber. They are so- 
imposing in appearance that many country gentlemen would 
wish to have such residences. Mr. HEMINGS, in Clemen?’'s 
Inn Chambers, shows a successful treatment of a confined 
corner site, on which it was necessary to raise a lofty build- 
ing. Mr. KipNeErR’s Bank, Rosario, is Italian, but the 
fantastic windows detract from what might have been a 
dignified composition. 

The coloured drawing of the A/ugdalen Barge, Oxford, 
by Mr. E. P. WarREN, will be seen with pleasure not only 
by Oxford men, but by all who wish to find the architect 
availing himself of other opportunities for constructive and 
artistic skill besides those offered by houses. His profession 
is invaded on many sides, and it is well to. show that retalia- 
tion is not only possible but advantageous to the public. 
Architects have already designed the decoration of the cabins 
of ships, and Mr, WARREN demonstrates that, for at least 
one kind of floating structure, they can design outside 
as well as inside. He has produced a fine work, and it is 
to be regretted that the days are gone when splendid barges. 
were not uncommon on the Thames, A revival of them 
would do much for art. 

Among the drawings of old work, the coloured copy by 
Mr. Binyon of a part of the frieze from the Ceppo Hospital 
at Pistoja is the most obtrusive. The subjects, it will be 
remembered, are the works of mercy in which monks are 
engaged. The two drawings by Mr. Granam, of the 
Temple of Dougga and the Arch of Caracalla at Tebessa 
are most interesting, as they suggest the freedom which the 


Roman architects exercised in their designs when. they 
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worked at a distance. Mr. A, B. Mircuett has seven 
drawings—A Sword Hilt from Florence,a Standard Bearer 
from Sienna, Stalls from Amiens, A Staircase from Leouen, 
The Nave of Notre Dame, Chalons-sur-Marne, and 
especially two which are masterpieces of draughtsmanship, 
The Western Portal of Rouen and the West Front, Wells 
Cathedral. Mr. Guratp Horsiey’s Capital from St 
Mark's, Ventce, is as fine as any drawing of detail by 
Mr. Ruskin from the same building. No less remarkable as 
examples of treatment of detail of a very different sort are his 
large-size drawings of mosaic, which appear to be as faithful 
as reproductions. Mr. Horstey’s versatility is further shown 
by his drawings of the statue of St. Matthew, by DonaTELLo, 
and of the Vicforyin the Brescia Museum. Mr. R. BarraAtrhas 
a coloured sketch of a Byzantine door, besides drawings of 
a bronze candelabrum, and a part of the Palazzo Vecchio. 
The pencil drawing of Christ Church Cathedral, by Mr. 
MacLargn, is excellent, and there is novelty in seeing a 
sketch of the Sex Carlo, Naples, in the Academy. It 
would be well if a few of our metropolitan theatres could 
appear equally pleasing. Another delicate pencil drawing 
is the Percy Shrine at Beverley, by Mr. E. H. SEDDING. 
The western towers and one of the doorways of Lincoln 
Cathedral are sketched by Mr. BrpLake in pencil, and that 
form of drawing appears to be in fashion this year. Mr. 
J. A. SLATER has a couple of interesting sketches from 
deserted churches in Italy, and Mr. A. N. Witson has two 
from Arles. Mr. Firzroy’s drawing is of the Zomb of 
William of Valence. We suppose the oak-room in the offices 
of the prosperous New River Company can be classed with 
the old work; but the fine water-colour drawing by Mr. JoHN 
CROWTHER is of more interest than the architecture. 

The designs for stained-glass would need an article. 
But attention may be directed to the vigorous cartoons by 
Mr. Camm; the four windows for St. James’s, Piccadilly, by 
Messrs. Warp & Hucues; the three designs by Messrs. 
Heaton, Burter & Bayne; and the three by Messrs. 
SHRIGLEY & Hunt. Mr. Newman suggests in his sketch a 
piece of decoration that would be well composed, and which 
is inspired by one of Der Quincey’s phantasies. The 
practicability of decoration in another form is brought before 
us in Mr. J. A. Heaton’s examples of gesso duro—a mode 
of applying plaster for which there should be a wide field 
in this country. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—II. 


Hives noticed the paintings which from their 

positions may be supposed to be the great lumi- 
naries of the Grosvenor Exhibition, we may now turn to 
their satellites. Among the latter are many which are well 
deserving to be considered as having the greater brilliancy. 
Mr. Pertiz, R.A., who loves a joke, represents not only a 
Song without Words, but a figure whose face we cannot see. 
It is an experiment which will not often bear repetition. 
But this stately virtuoso in black velvet, whose red hand- 
kerchief so fortunately protrudes from a pocket in order to 
afford a contrast of colour, is excellently modelled and 
posed. Mystery, of course, is excited by the invisible 
hearer for whom he is playing. An old-world air is over 
the work, which is one of the best of the artist’s cabinet 
works. Mr. Burton Barper’s Prince Alexander of Bat- 
tenberg is sure to attract attention, but it will be fixed upon 
the great gilt cradle rather than on the baby. Of Mr. 
Dayvip Murray’s productive powers there can be no ques- 
tion, when we find that in this gallery alone he has seven- 
teen pictures and drawings. He has the ability to recognise 
the subjects which will suit his talent, and his first landscape, 
In Sheltered Bay, does not give signs that anything is 
wanting. Mr, Mortimer MeEnpEs is another artist whose 
name is brought often before visitors to exhibitions, but his 
principal work, AZy Face zs my Fortune, does not suggest an 
appropriateness in the title. Mr. Poynrer, R.A., has one 
work without a name, a study of a model in classic robes. 
Mr. E. A. Warertow is faithful to the gallery which 
helped to bring him into notice. He has two admirable 
works. Oyster Fishers, Essex, may be said to be a revela- 
tion of an undiscovered region, and his small Coverach 
Harbour, as seen from the bank on which geese opportunely 
appear, Mr, Barruerr is, of course, not far distant. The 
Connemara region has afforded him another subject, 


Returning from the Fair, which differs from most paintings of 
the subject, as the cows are seen swimming across the bay. 
He is as true as ever in rendering the district and _ its 
inhabitants. Mr. Barrierr may be said to be the only 
English artist who can paint Irish peasants without carica- 
turing them. Mr. O. Ayrton appears to have studied in a 
French school, if we may judge from Za Souris. He has 
not quite succeeded with the kitten, and one arm of the 
girl is wooden, but the general effect is pleasing. Mr. 
Hott has four portraits in the gallery, but he is becoming 
so fond of bringing out effects of contrast between blue- 
black and white as to make us desire to see no more than 
one in one place. The most interesting is Lord Brassey, 
which is vigorous as character painting. Miss Dororuy 
TENNANT has evidently thought of M. HENNER in her 
painting, Ze Haunt of the Dryads, which shows a figure on 
the bank of a lake posed after the manner of Batty’s £ve. 
The work is praiseworthy throughout. Mr. WEGUELIN has not 
been fortunate in finding a good model for his Study of 
Conchology, but equal care is still shown in the execution. 
Mr. A. SEVERN, who is always liable to be tempted by any- 
thing which appears uncommon, does justice to himself in 
his Clearing after Storm, which renders lurid light with 
much power. This year Mr. Boucuton, A.R.A., is strongest 
in his noble landscape in the Academy, but his versatility is 
also suggested by his -We/come, which would serve to adorn 
a boudoir furnished in early eighteenth-century style. Mr. 
W. A. BREAKSPEARE is an artist who should have a great 
future. His Romeo and Juliet, A Tiff, and Snake Charmer 
are pictures which give a promise of that kind. There is 
tender sentiment in Mr. CaLkin’s Glimmering Day, and it is 
not overdrawn, as too often happens with painters who seek to 
point amoral. Mr. Henry Moors, in his Frost in the Atr, 
shows the warm sky that is sometimes seen in winter, and 
he seems to have used a larger brush when painting the 
waves. ‘The Last Days of Pompeii” has, of late, become a 
source of inspiration for painters who are ambitious to lay 
their hands on Classic subjects. We cannot say Mr. W. E. 
LockuHart has succeeded so well in his Pompetan Picture 
as in scenes of a later time. His figures are academic and 
the colour is not brilliant. 

Mr. CLAUSEN has never painted a better head than his 
Plough Boy. Critics are fond of suggesting that in works 
of this kind the painter is only imitating the late BasT1EN 
LEpAGE. But men who talk so glibly cannot know much 
of the French painter’s style. He was fond of bringing out 
effects laboriously in a manner that nearly resembled 
stippling, and asa rule never painted with the breadth which 
is seen in every part of Mr. CLausen’s work. Both artists 
may look at Nature in the same spirit, but there is a vast 
difference in their style of painting. The boy’s head is so 
vivid as to seem a likeness, and, as everybody seems to be 
turning to portraiture, why does not Mr. CLausEn follow 
their example? His realism would probably be satisfac- 
tory to a few. Mr. H. Macatium’s scenes on the coast 
are always pleasant, and he has this year another of fisher- 
men rowing towards their boats. Mr. KENNINGTON, we 
are glad to see, has deserted the slums and given us a 
Water Nymph, which is French in spirit. But the vivid 
green of the ground and the purplish trees in the background 
do not bring out the flesh tints. It suffers also from its 
position, and if seen by itself would be more satisfactory. 
Mr. HrERMAN HERKOMER, in his portrait of Jr. Wood, 
does not repeat his success of last year. 

Mr. McWuirteEr has departed from precedent in repre- 
senting Venice as seen on a grey day, and the coldness will 
perhaps be said to be unreal. CaNaALETTo has often a 
similar effect, The companion work, Venice in Sunshine, 
should have been placed near it, out of justice to the 
artist. Mr, THomas Ritzy’s small By Brink of Cooling 
Stream is, as the title imports, a picture of a nude figure. 
The flesh may be thought over yellow, but the lines are 
fine, and the colour has much depth. Mr, RIcHMoND’s 
best portrait in the gallery is his Hon. Guy Dawanay : the 
subject is shown seated amidst rocks in the costume of the 
Tyrol. Mr. C. W. WyLLiE may have studied in Diisseldorf, 
for his Whispering Waves suggests a German chromo- 
lithograph. Mr. Epwin Ettis has another transcript from 
Flamborough in Fd? Summer, which is a magnificent piece 
of rock-painting. Near it is Mr. G. D. Lestiz’s Rosebuds, 
a girl in white with black ribbons leaning on a railing—a 
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characteristic work of the painter, both in subject and 
treatment. The Impressionist school has one small exem- 
plar in Mr. Srerr’s Zhe Sridge, which is not likely to 
convert people to a belief in the theory. They are sure 
to prefer Mr. A. Moore’s Wazting to Cross, containing the 
customary three maids, whose robes fall in classic folds. In 
this group there is a variation, as the central figure is smaller 
than her companions. The work has the fascination which 
is always seen in the artist’s pictures. The dogs in Mr. 
Rivierr’s Adonis’s Farewell it is needless to say are well 
painted, but the hunter is a lackadaisical youth, who does 
not seem overburdened with grief at quitting the goddess. 
As a picture, it is not suggestive of the Greek legend, or of 
the Renaissance interpretation of it which SHAKESPEARE 
expressed. But, nowadays, no artist appears content unless 
he has attempted a Classic subject. Mr. RIcHARD BEAVIS 
upholds his reputation as an animal painter by his Goazs, 
Outskirts of Cadiz. Mr. CALDERON’s Auth is not of the 
ordinary idyllic type, and is more suggestive of a woman 
who is tenacious of purpose. 

It is always a puzzle why the east gallery at the 
Grosvenor should be held as secondary by visitors, and 
why pictures in it should be so often undervalued. Some 
of the finest works will be found in it this year. First may 
be noted Mr. Jacoms-Hoop’s Zyiumph of Spring, which is 
conceived in a Leightonish spirit, or, as it will be said, is 
reminiscent of the Z7viumph of Bacchus lately seen in a 
neighbouring gallery. Wherever inspiration was derived, it 
is the best of the artist’s works. It is entirely joyous in 
spirit. All the figures—youths, girls, children—are care- 
fully painted, and happily they all subserve a common 
interest. To this picture the best position in the west 
room should have been given. On the same wall is Mr. 
SHANNON'S JZyrrah, a figure of a woman who is seated on 
a profusion of tiger skins, but which is remarkable for its 
nobility of line. There are two fine landscapes by Mr. 
KerELry HALSWELLeE in this gallery. October Woodlands is 
a combination of trees around a small pool, and the colour 
of the leaves alternates with a regularity that may have 
been observed. It is a remarkable work, and of its success 
there is no question. The artist has before painted 
Kilchurn Castle and Loch Awe; but in The Rainbow we 
see the surrounding hills lighted as the title indicates. Mr. 
Britren’s St. Francis Preaching to the Birds is, although a 
small work, preferable to his A/uguenots in the adjoining 
gallery. It is also more difficult, for itis not easy to depict 
a scene that seems to be devoid of wisdom. His preacher 
is a genial young man in a grey robe, who has something of 
the poet about him, and feels a kinship with the feathered 
bipeds. Mr. H. H. Gitcurist has painted the act which 
suggested Popr’s “‘ Rape of the Lock” ; but what was a harm- 
less joke is made to assume a different character by the vicious- 
ness which is seen in the face of the principal actor. The 
arrangement is dramatic, but the figures are not well 
moulded. ‘The legs of a chair seem to have supplied the 
model for Lord Perre’s limbs. Mr. SHANNON, in his full- 
length portrait of Jr. Henry Vigne, shows that he can be 
as successful in painting men as ladies. The old master of 
hounds stands alone, without sign of being posed or of 
needing a support to conceal his awkwardness. Mr. 
THEODORE Rousse. brings back a trace of the Whistlerism 
which was once all-powerful in the gallery, by his portrait 
‘of Mrs. Sickert. Mr, W. L. Wy.ute has for once emerged 
from the smoke and grime of the Thames and Tyne, and 
in his Dutch Bargain and Neptune's Garden proves that he 
can paint sunshine and waves, and is not insensible to the 
colour afforded by a boatload of vegetables. M. FAnrTIN 
is allowed this year to gratify himself by painting flowers 
instead of portraits, and no visitor should neglect to see his 
four small pictures. 

There are many works in the lower rooms which are 
deserving of attention if space were at our disposal. 
Among them may be mentioned Mr. Fanry’s Water Frolic ¢ 
Mr. O’Connor’s Westminster Abbey at the Jubilee com- 
memoration, in which Sir F. Leicnron and Mr. WHISTLER 
appear prominent ; Mr. SPeENcER STANHOPE’s Line Woods 
a Vareggio, a survival of the early Grosvenor spirit ; Mr. 
Huson’s Of the Calf of Man; Mr. Apams’s Hayfield. 
In a word, it is evident that the Grosvenor Gallery has gone 
through an ordeal in a way that must be gratifying to every 
one who cares for courage and fair-play. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY BANQUET. 


()* Saturday the annual banquet was held in the great 
gallery of Burlington House. After the toasts of the 
Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Army and Navy, 
and Her Majesty’s Ministry had been received, the following 
were proposed :— 

The President : It is our wont at these banquets to lay a 
tribute of fealty before two mighty rulers over the hearts and 
minds of men—Science and Literature. In that tribute I now 
invite you to join me. For response to it I shall call on the 
names of two doughty champions in their train. On behalf of 
Science, on whom could I call more fitly than on my old friend 
Professor Tyndall? Fervid in imagination, after the manner 
of his race, clothing thoughts luminous and full of colour in a 
sharply-chiselled form, he seems to me to be, in very deed, an 
artist and our kin ; and I, as an artist, rejoice to see that in 
this priest within the temple of Science knowledge has not 
clipped the wings of wonder, and that to him the tent of 
Heaven is not the less lovely that he can reproduce its azure in a 
little phial, nor does, because Science has been said to unweave 
it, the rainbow lift its arc less triumphantly in the sky. In 
connection with Letters I turn to yet another son of that 
many-gifted sister-island on which all Englishmen must heartily 
invoke the blessings of prosperity and of peace restored, to a 
man whose subtle and well-balanced mind has delighted now 
in tracing through the centuries the growth of the spirit of 
rationalism, now in following the history of morals in Europe 
through the first eight centuries of our era, and more lately in 
illuminating the great page of English history in the century 
which precedes our own—Mr. William Edward Lecky. 

Professor Tyndall: Faraday, whose standing in the science 
of the world needs not to be insisted on, used to say to me 
that he knew of only two festivals that gave him real pleasure. 
He loved to meet, on Tower Hill, the frank and genial gentle- 
men-sailors of the Trinity House ; but his crowning enjoyment 
was the banquet of the Royal Academy. The feeling thus 
expressed by Faraday is a representative feeling ; for surely it 
is a high pleasure to men of science to mingle annually with 
this illustrious throng, and it is an honour and a pleasure to 
hear the toast of Science so cordially proposed and so warmly 
responded to year after year. Art and Science in their widest 
sense cover nearly the whole field of man’s intellectual action. 
They are the outward and visible expression ofetwo distinct 
and supplementary portions of our complex human nature— 
distinct, but not opposed, the one working by the dry light of 
the intellect, the other in the warm glow of the emotions; the 
one ever seeking to interpret and express the beauty of the 
universe, the other ever searching for its truth. One vast 
personality in the course of history, and one only, seems to 
have embraced them both. That transcendent genius died 
three days ago #/us 369 years—Leonardo da Vinci. Emerson 
describes an artist who could never paint a rock until he had 
first understood its geological structure ; and the late Lord 
Houghton told me that an illustrious living poet once destroyed 
some exquisite verses on a flower because on examination he 
found that his botany was wrong. This is not saying that all 
the geology in the world, or all the botany in the world, could 
create an artist. In illustration of the subtle influences which 
here come into play, a late member of this Academy once said 
to me, “ Let Raphael take a crayon in his hand and sweep a 
curve ; let an engineer take tracing paper and all other appli- 
ances necessary to accurate reproduction, and let him copy 
that curve—his line will not be the line of Raphael.” In these 
matters, through lack of knowledge, I must speak, more or less, 
as a fool, leaving it to you, as wise men, to judge what I say. 
Rules and principles are profitable and necessary for the 
guidance of the growing artist and for the artist full-grown ; 
but rules and principles, I take it, just as little as geology and 
botany, can create the artist. Guidance and rule imply some- 
thing to be guided and ruled. And that indefinable something 
which baffles all analysis, and which when wisely guided and 
ruled emerges in supreme excellence, is individual genius, 
which, to use familiar language, is “ the gift of God.” In like 
manner, all the precepts of Bacon, linked together and applied 
to one great integration, would fail to produce a complete man 
of science. In this respect Art and Science are identical—that 
to reach their highest outcome and achievement they must 
pass beyond knowledge and culture, which are understood by 
all, to inspiration and creative power, which pass the under- 
standing even of him who possesses them in the highest degree. 

Mr. Lecky: I cannot but remember that the last time I 
heard this toast proposed in this room the task which now 
devolves upon me was discharged by that true poet and great 
critic whose recent loss all England is deploring. In few 
respects did Mr. Arnold render a greater service to Literature 
than by the stress he always placed upon the importance of its 
artistic side—upon that “grand style,” as he loved to call it, 
which the very last words he uttered in public were employed 
in extolling. It was not without a sound critical instinct that 
he dwelt on it, for it is, I think, on this side that contemporary 
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literature is apt to be weakest. A great wave of German 
influence has swept over English literature, and however 
admirable may be the German intellect in its industry and its 
thoroughness, in its many-sided sympathies, and in its noble 
love for truth, it will hardly be claimed for it, even by its 
greatest admirers, that it is equally distinguished for its sense 
of the beauty of form or for the great art of perspective or 
proportion, Whether it be owing to this cause, or to the 
reaction from the brilliantly pictorial literature of Macaulay 
and his contemporaries, or to the excessive predominance of 
the critical spirit, or to some other more subtle or far-reaching 
cause, I know not; but I cannot but think that we find in con- 
temporary literature some want of the freshness, the simplicity, 
or the directness of the great literatures of the past. History 
is apt to resolve itself into archeology or politics. In poetry 
or fiction we find more traces of the mind that dissects and 
analyses than of the mind that embodies and creates. Passion 
itself assumes the aspects or affects the subtleties of meta- 
physics, and much of our modern literary art bears a strong 
resemblance to a school of painting which seems very popular 
beyond the Channel, in which all definite forms and outlines 
seem lost under vague masses of luminous but almost un- 
organised colour. And yet, though this be true of a large part 
of our literature, we have still great painters among us. It 
would be idle, it would be perhaps invidious, for me to mention 
names, many of which will rise unbidden to your minds; but 
it is not, I think, out of place to remind you that it is since the 
doors of the last Academy Exhibition closed that the illustrious 
historian of the Crimean war has completed that noble historic 
gallery, hung with battle-pieces as glowing and as animated, 
with ‘portraits as vivid and as powerful, as any that have 
adorned these walls. And if it be said that this great master 
of picturesque English was reared in the traditions of a more 
artistic age, I would venture to point to a poem which has been 
but a few weeks in the world, but which is destined, if I am not 
much mistaken, to take a prominent place in the literature of 
its time—a poem which, among many other beauties, contains 
pictures of the old Greek mythology that are worthy to compare 
even with those with which you, Mr. President, have so often 
delighted us. I refer to “The City of Dream,” by Robert 
Buchanan. While such works are produced in England, it 
cannot, I think, be said that the artistic spirit in English 
| iterature has very seriously decayed. 
The Lord Chancellor having proposed the “ Royal Academy,” 
Sir Frederic Leighton replied: My Lord Chancellor,—The 
members of the Royal Academy offer you, through my mouth, 
their most sincere thanks for the words, at once eloquent and 
humorous, with which you have been good enough to propose 
the toast to which I have risen to respond. The kind words 
which you have used in referring to me seem rather to have 
reference to what I should wish to be than to anything that I 
have discovered in my qualities. In replying to this toast, I 
have first of all to express our regret that the dim region of 
hope deferred still withholds from us the day on which we shall 
be able to point to ranks unbroken during the lapse of twelve 
months, and I have this year to record and to deplore the loss 
of two of our members. In John Wright Oakes we miss a 
landscape painter whose work, at his best, was marked by a 
great and subtle charm of sober dignity. In Samuel Cousins a 
conspicuous master is lost to a beautiful art which in our day 
can ill forego him, and a man whose munificence, active already 
in his lifetime, survives him in a fund through which his name 
is blessed, and will be blessed through generations to come by 
many a broken and baffled struggler in the field of art. It is in 
strictness within the range of the artistic calling only that the 
duty rests on me of noting on these occasions the losses of the 
year ; and yet I may not always refrain from recalling the 
name of some guest whom we have loved to honour, and who 
will no longer adorn our board. One such guest rises now 
before my memory—a man snatched from us but the other day ; 
a man who lived in the love of many and in the respect of all ; 
whose heart was full of sweetness, and his intellect, how full of 
light ! a poet without a flaw, and a critic without a peer. Have 
I not named him, our friend and frequent guest, whom we 
affectionately called Mat Arnold? One other name I must not 
here omit, the name of a late brother President, the head of the 
Royal Academy of Music—a man of mark, to whose eyes the 
outer light had been denied for many years before his death, but 
whose inner fires were not quenched in the darkness that sur- 
rounded him, Sir George Macfarren will be remembered as a 
musician of much learning and of high attainments. We have 
the honour to entertain to-night his brilliant successor, Dr. 
Alexander Mackenzie; and with his name I return from 
thoughts of sadness to the brighter memories of the past 
twelve months. Among these a foremost place, I think, belongs 
here to an exhibition held. last winter within these rooms, 
the seventeenth exhibition of works by deceased masters ; 
and in saying this I am thinking less of the paintings 
then displayed, although the display was of the highest 
excellence, but rather of a collection unique in its charac- 
ter, which there is, unfortunately, not material in this 


country to repeat, and in which my heart was especially 
wrapt up—I mean the gathering of works of plastic art which 
filled the room at this time devoted to water-colour drawings, 
Within the walls of that room the very spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance at its purest and noblest point dwelt for a short— 
far too short a time among us, and those who saw and studied 
that fascinating array of order will not readily forget the atmo- 
sphere of refinement and dignity which breathed in it. Ina 
central place was that unsurpassed work from the hand of 
Michel Angelo which it is our pride to possess, and which the 
public at large so sedulously ignores, though daily and 
gratuitous access is given to it in our diploma galleries above. 
In line with it were ranged in a goodly girdle round the room 
the handiwork of Donatello, of Mino, of Della Robbia, and 
many lovers of art may have learnt here for the first time the 
charms of gesso duro. In numerous glass cases a multitude of 
objects revealed every delight of bronze, of terra-cotta, and of 
wax, and, foremost perhaps in interest, a magnificent series of 
plaques and models brought before us the perfection of work 
from the hand of Pisano, Matteo de Pasti, Sperandei, and yet 
many others, and showed us side by side with a host of lovely 
and fanciful designs the living effigies of many among the great 
moulders of the modern world—the Humanists and their 
patron despots ; to those who knew these works a rare delight, 
to those who did not a grateful revelation ; and if I lay stress 
upon this feature of our last winter exhibition it is not solely 
on account of its intrinsic loveliness and its deep historic 
interest, but because it seems to me to teach us a most pregnant 
lesson. The art we saw there in its full perfection is an art 
fortified, no doubt, and made statelier by the example of a 
recently-recovered past, but it is,in the main and essentially, 
modern art—art, that is, of which a passionate love of nature 
and intimate human sympathy strike the keynote ; and it is, 
further, in an eminent degree, a national and vernacular expres- 
sion ; it calls up for us the spectacle of a people developing in 
absolute sincerity and directness and with supreme results the 
idiosyncrasy of its natural parts, and giving us an art of which 
the outer form is the very mould and vesture of that people’s 
inward spirit. Gentlemen, that spirit and the splendid plastic 
gifts which gave it a body are not within the reach of all, but 
from the sincerity of temper which penetrates the work of the 
sculptors of the early Italian Renaissance none are shut out, 
and its springs are springs at which all may drink, and be 
strengthened. This much I have felt impelled to say ; but, if 
it was not wholly irrelevant, it has left me no margin of time 
and to you noremnant of patience for any words on the present 
exhibition, of which I will only say, before I sit down, that the 
opinion of its excellence which I have heard on many sides 
seems to me fully merited, and that it justifies, in my opinion, 
satisfaction in the present, and for the future inspires well- 
founded hopes. 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST AND 
SCULPTURE. 


O* Monday judgment was given by Mr. Justice North in 

the case raised by the President and Council of the 
Royal Academy in reference to the construction of the will of 
Sir Francis Chantrey. 

His lordship said the question to be decided on this 
summons is as to the application of the income of a large fund, 
commonly known as the Chantrey bequest. The late Sir 
Francis Chantrey, the eminent sculptor, by his will, made in 
1840, devoted substantially the whole of his pure personal 
estate (subject to his widow’s life interest, which expired in 
1875) to the encouragement of British fine art in painting and 
sculpture, and for that purpose directed that the annual income 
thereof should be paid to the President and Treasurer of the 
Royal Academy, and that the clear residue thereof, after paying 
two annuities, should be laid out by the President and Council, 
as they should think expedient, in the purchase of works of fine 
art of the highest merit in painting and sculpture that could be 
obtained by artists of any nation, provided such artists should 
actually have resided in Great Britain during the executing and 
completing of such works, it being his express direction that 
no work of art should be purchased unless the same should 
have been entirely executed within the shores of Great Britain. 
He also directed that in making such purchases preference 
should always be given to works of the highest merit that 
could be obtained, and that the prices paid should be liberal, 
and that the President and Council in making their decision 
should have regard solely to the intrinsic merit of the work in 
question, and not permit any feeling of interest for an artist or 
his family, by reason of his or their circumstances or otherwise, 
to influence them. The testator also expressly declared that 
no commissions or orders for the execution of works to be 
afterwards purchased as aforesaid should at any time be given 
by the President and Council to any artist or artists whomso- 
ever. He also provided for the public exhibition, for one 
month at least, of every work so purchased within the year 
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next succeeding its purchase, and directed that such works 
should be selected by the decision of a majority of the members 
of the Council, the President having one vote as member and 
also a casting vote, and that after every purchase the names of 
the members of the Council who sanctioned or opposed it 
should be entered in a book to be kept for that purpose, which 
should always be open to the inspection of the members of the 
Royal Academy and the testator’s trustees. The testator also 
expressed his wish and intention that the works of art so 
purchased should be collected for the purpose of forming and 
establishing a public national collection of British fine art in 
painting and sculpture executed within the shores of Great 
Britain, in the confident expectation that whenever the collec- 
tion should become of sufficient importance the Government or 
the country would provide suitable and proper accommodation 
for their preservation and exhibition as the property of the 
nation, free from all charge to the testator’s estate. A 
difficulty has arisen in carrying out this trust, which is thus 
stated in the affidavit made by the present eminent President 
of the Royal Academy :— 

In regard to the purchases of sculpture under the said bequest, 
doubts have arisen as to whether the purchase of a design selected by 
the Council in the plaster or wax, and ordered to be executed in bronze 
or marble (as the most fit material for a national collection), might not 
be held to be in contravention of the direction of the testator, that no 
commissions or orders should be given for the execution of works to be 
afterwards purchased, notwithstanding that when the design has been 
completed in plaster or wax the entire artistic creative work is completed, 
and the subsequent execution of it in bronze is purely mechanical, and 
in marble is to a great extent so, though requiring artistic manual but 
not creative skill in the completion. TI believe it to be the universal 
practice of sculptors to execute their works first in clay or wax, and 
when finished, in the case of clay, to have them moulded and cast in 
plaster. It is in the plaster state that selections are frequently made 
in France for the State purchases, these being conditional upon the 
works being properly executed in bronze or marble. It is the usual 
practice of private purchasers to make their purchases in the same way. 
The execution in such a material as bronze or marble involves heavy 
expenditure, such as few artists are willing to incur without the cer- 
tainty of a purchaser being found. The Council of the Royal Academy, 
in consequence of the doubts above mentioned, have refrained from 
selecting works of sculpture for purchase until the sculptors, at great 
expense to themselves, have submitted them for exhibition in bronze or 
marble, and only so far as sculptors have been willing to take upon 
themselves the risk of such expenditure (often not justified by sales) 
have any works been obtained from which selections could be made. 
This severe limitation of the area of choice injudiciously affects the 
action of the Council, and is a great discouragement of the art of 
sculpture. 


The question is therefore submitted to the Court whether, 
having regard to the true construction of the will, the 
President and Council are at liberty to purchase, out of 
moneys payable to them thereunder, a completely-finished 
design in sculpture, subject to its being afterwards exactly 
reproduced on the same scale, by or under the direction of the 
artist, in marble, bronze, or other specified material, to their 
satisfaction, such design and subsequently-executed work of 
sculpture being entirely executed within the shores of Great 
Britain. It will be observed that this mode of putting the 
question contemplates the division of the work into two 
distinct stages, the first being the completion of the finished 
model, in which the affidavit includes the entire artistic 
creative design, and the second stage being the embodiment of 
that design in the permanent work which is to delight and 
instruct succeeding generations, commencing with the selection 
of the material to be used in its construction. It is not, nor 
could it be, suggested that the President and Council could 
acquire the design in wax or plaster at the end of the first stage, 
without any condition or provision as to the transfer of that 
design into a more durable material. If such a purchase were 
authorised by the will, the proposed conditions as to the 
reproduction of the design to their satisfaction, under the 
direction of the artist within the shores of Great Britain, would 
be wholly unnecessary. What is contemplated is a binding 
engagement by the Council at the end of the first stage of the 
work that, if the second stage is carried out to their satisfaction, 
they will then purchase the completed work. This is not 
consistent with the direction that no order or commission is to 
be given for the execution of a work to be afterwards pur- 
chased. Its result would be that the Council would become 
committed to the conditional purchase of a piece of sculpture 
when nothing had been done towards its execution beyond the 
expression in wax or plaster of an artistic design of sufficient 
merit, when the work actually intended to be placed in the 
National School of Art existed merely as an amorphous mass 
of inanimate rock, or ore, the conversion of which into— 
The stone that breathes and struggles, 
The brass that seems to speak, 


me not yet been commenced. It would be impossible to say, 
at the time of such a conditional purchase, that the artist had 
actually resided in Great Britain during the entire execution 
and completion of the work, or that at the time of the purchase 
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the work of art had been entirely executed within the shores of 
Great Britain, and yet both those conditions are made essential 
by the will. Again, the proposed scheme of purchase would 
involve, first, the selection of an approved design by the 
President and Council, upon which opinions might differ ; and 
the names of the majority who sanctioned, and of the minority 
who opposed, the purchase would have to be entered in the 
prescribed book, and subsequently, the decision whether the 
design had been reproduced to their satisfaction, upon 
which again opinions might differ, and the names of the 
majority and minority approving and disapproving would have 
to be entered in the same book. To secure the acquisition of 
a completed work of art of surpassing merit the decision at the 
second stage would be quite as important as at the first. At 
this time the Council might, and probably would, consist of 
different persons from those who had approved the design, and 
the Council might feel it difficult to say that the completed 
work fell so far short of the accepted design as to warrant its 
rejection on that ground, and yet might be unanimously of the 
opinion that the completed work was not of the highest merit 
or one which they would have felt justified in selecting in the 
absence of any preliminary engagement. I find no provision 
in the will contemplating any decision at more stages than one, 
and, in my opinion, what the testator intended was that the 
selection should be made, and the results of the deliberation of 
the Council recorded, once for all, upon the inspection of the 
completed work. Again, the will provides for the exhibition of 
the work purchased within the year succeeding its purchase, 
and, as the exhibition is to be of the completed work, such 
exhibition might be impossible if the purchase from which the 
time ran was the purchase of the design, and the completion 
was—from the size of the work, the illness of the sculptor, or 
other cause —delayed beyond the period of a year. It 
would not be possible to hold that the Council were at 
liberty to purchase a design for a picture froma sketch, however 
complete and finished, however meritorious, such sketch might 
be, upon the terms that the artist should complete the picture 
from that sketch for delivery to the Council. This is not con- 
tended for. But it is said that there is a distinction between 
a finished sketch for a picture and a finished model for a 
statue. The testator has not recognised any such distinction. 
He was fully conversant with the principles and practice of, and 
all details and mnuti@ relating to, the sculptor’s art, and the 
difficulty now raised cannot fail to have been one with which he 
was familiar ; but in his will he treats paintings and statuary in 
the same way, combining in the same sentences the directions 
intended to apply to both, and requiring the same degree of 
completion for the statue as for the picture. Since the case 
was heard I have perused a full copy of the will, and find por- 
tions of it not referred to in the affidavit, or mentioned at the 
bar, which throw much light on the construction of the bequest 
as explaining what he meant by the “ completion” of sculp- 
tured works. At the date of his will he was in the full swing of 
employment as a sculptor, and he made careful provision as to — 
what should be done with his own unfinished works. He 
directed that such of the works of art upon which he might be 
engaged at the time of his death as should be judged by his 
executors to be in a sufficient state of progress, should be 
carried on and completed under their direction, provided that 
the parties to whom such works belonged agreed to such 
arrangement, and that his executors should appropriate such 
sums as might be requisite for discharging all the expenses 
attending the carrying on and completing the same works. 
He also gave directions for the employment of Mr. Allan 
Cunningham and Mr. Henry Weekes in the completion of 
such works, and for their remuneration out of his estate, and 
also of all necessary workmen. And for the better carrying on 
and completing the said works, he directed that such works 
should be carried on and completed in the studios, workshops, 
foundry, buildings, and premises which might be used by him 
for the purposes of his profession at the time of his decease. 
And he directed the payment out of his residuary realty and 
impure personalty of his debts, funeral and testamentary 
expenses, and legacies, and also of all such sums as should 
be requisite for discharging the expenses of carrying on 
and completing any of his unfinished works of art as 
thereinbefore provided. The testator here, with reference 
to his own unfinished works, treats such as already belonged 
to other persons—that is, which had completed their first 
stage and the design of which had been sold—as works still 
in progress, for the completion of which provision is necessary, 

and provides for such completion in his own workshops and 

foundry—z.e. by the embodiment and expression of the com- 
pleted design in the marble or metal which was to perpetuate 
it. The language of the will shows to demonstration what the 

testator meant by a work being “ completed,” and it would be 

absurd to suppose that he required a less degree of finish for 


the completion of a work to be placed in his National School 


of Fine Art than he considered necessary for the completion of 
The will also shows that he con- 
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—having been sold to other persons—would not necessarily be 
in such a state of progress that they could be carried on and 
completed ; which indicates that, in his opinion at least, the 
carrying of works through the second stage was not such a 
mere formal, mechanical operation as represented. I do not 
take upon myself to express any opinion upon the question 
whether, if funds are available for such purposes, the mode of 
purchase now proposed by the President and Council, and said 
to be adopted in State purchases in France, is or is not de- 
sirable. What I decide is merely that the funds placed at the 
disposal of the President and Council of the Royal Academy 
under the trusts of Sir Francis Chantrey’s will cannot be laid 
out in making such purchases as proposed, and that the view 
upon which the President and Council have heretofore acted is 
the correct one. To put it shortly, I hold that it is not com- 
petent for the President and Council for the time being to enter 
into any preliminary contract or engagement with an artist of 
any kind as to an incomplete work, which could or might in 
any way embarrass or restrict the President and Council at a 
subsequent date in the free exercise of their unbiassed and un- 
controlled discretion as to the acceptance or rejection, upon its 
own intrinsic merits, of any completed work of art before them 
for examination, with a view to purchase under this bequest. 
For these reasons I must answer the question contained in the 
summons by declaring that, according to the true construction 
of the will of the late Sir Francis Chantrey, the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy are not justified in making such 
purchases as are therein referred to out of the monies payable 
to them under the trusts of that will. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. 

A the last fortnightly meeting of the Edinburgh Associa- 

tion Mr. Gilbert Goudie read a paper on “The Brochs 
or Round Towers of Celtic Scotland,” a typical example being 
the broch in the island of Mousa, Shetland. This, the best 
preserved of existing specimens, is still standing to a height 
of upwards of 4o feet. It is a circular tower consisting at first 
of a solid wall (unless where pierced by three chambers formed 
in its thickness). At the height of 8 feet this massive wall, 
hitherto 15 feet thick, assumes the form of two concentric walls, 
with an intervening space of about 3 feet, which is converted 
into a succession of horizontal galleries six in number—some 
of them about 5 feet high, and some lower, immediately above 
each other—and intersected by a staircase leading to the top. 
The central area is an open circular court of about 30 feet 
diameter. The only external aperture is the entrance—about 
5 feet by 3 feet—passing through the main wall to the inner 
court, from which the stair to the galleries ascends. The stair 
and galleries are lighted by four sets of small rectangular 
window openings above each other looking into the court. 
The walls are of very solid masonry, the stones of good size 
without tool marks, and are dry built, without lime or clay 
mortar. There are also some rude buildings attached to the 
main wall on the inside, irregular in form and undeterminable 
in object. These architectural features described apply to 
broch structures everywhere, with variations in size and in 
constructional details in individual instances, foundations of 
large rambling buildings on the outside being very common. 
The most laborious investigators of brochs have been 
Dr. Joseph Anderson, the Rev. Dr. Joass of Golspie, Sir Henry 
Dryden, and the late Mr. George Petrie, who have given 
measurements and collected a mass of information regarding 
their structure and contents which now enables us to treat the 
subject with some degree of scientific accuracy. As regards 
the contents of the brochs, the lapse of time since their erec- 
tion and occupation has led to the destruction of what was 
most perishable within them, but there have been found 
numerous stone querns or hand-mills, spindle whorls of stone, 
stone cups, lamps, whetstones, occasional articles of bronze, 
such as pins and tweezers, bone combs and pins, implements of 
deerhorn, &c., all indications of an iron age occupancy. On 
one occasion in Orkney a slab bearing an incised cross with an 
Ogham inscription was discovered. Coming to the considera- 
tion of the origin of the brochs, the architectural features of 
their construction were described as being essentially native 
and Celtic, and so dissimilar to anything known in Scandinavia 
as to put out of court the contention of the late Dr. Fergusson, 
the author of the “History of Architecture,” that they were 
erected by the Scandinavians. The lecturer, therefore, had no 
hesitation in asserting the theory which assigned them to native 
builders, old Celts of Scotland and the isles, in the pre-Scandi- 
navian period terminating more than a thousand years ago, 
They are now found in Orkney, Shetland, Caithness, Suther- 
land, and Ross-shire, on the mainland and in the isles, but 
individual instances remain so far south as in Perthshire, 
Stirlingshire, and in Berwickshire, indicating that they existed 
over the whole Celtic area in this country, though lapse of 
time and agricultural improvements have accomplished their 


almost total obliteration, except in the remoter districts. It is 
thus in Scotland, and in Scotland alone, that these structures 
are to be found. The brochs appear to have been simply towers 
of defence, possessed of large capacity for accommodation, though 
by no means of a comfortable kind, and of almost unassail-. 
able strengths in the then methods of warfare. The question 
of the date of their erection is beset with difficulty. No record 
of their erection or ordinary occupation is preserved. It is true 
there are instances of occupancy recorded in the Northern 
Sagas—viz., by Bjorn Brynjulfson about the year 900, and by 
Erleid about A.D. 1155—but these were merely flying visits by 
adventurers with their lady-loves, and the selection of Mousa 
on both occasions, more than two centuries apart, seems to 
warrant the suggestion that it was then, as now, the only broch 
in Scotland remaining in a state fit for even temporary habita- 
tion. It has been advanced that the absence of reference to 
brochs by Roman authors in treating of the conquest and _par- 
tial occupancy of Caledonia, while such structures are known 
to have existed at one time in districts with which they were 
familiar-~¢.g. the valley of the Forth, where at least one example 
remains—is ground for assigning their erection to an_exclu- 
sively post-Roman period—7.e. subsequent, say, to the fifth cen- 
tury. It is also the fact that articles discovered in or associated 
with brochs are usually of a comparately late iron-age type, not 
indicative of the highest antiquity. But, in the opinion of the 
lecturer, great weight was not to be attached to negative 
evidence of this kind. Their existence might have been 
ignored by the Roman writers that are known, and, with 
further systematic explorations, evidence of earlier civilisation 
may at any time be produced, the articles at present known 
being naturally relics of later occupants. Some of the brochs 
were completely in ruin, and had become grass-grown mounds, 
when Pagan interments, sometimes with cremation, were made 
in them. Their destruction must, in any view, have taken a 
prodigious time to accomplish, and he was not disposed to 
confine their erection and occupancy within any limitation of 
time that it was within the power of existing knowledge to 
determine. At the close a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the lecturer. 

The President afterwards alluded to the designs by the first 
section of the work class, shown on the walls, and said the 
Association hoped to so systematise the classes next year that 
young men would have an opportunity of going forward for the 
examination of the Royal Institute of British Architects. The 
prize-winners were Mr. John Begg, Mr. Robert Lorimer, and 
Mr. Victor Horsburgh. A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr, 
David M‘Gibbon, who conducted the class. 


DISCOVERY OF A SUPPOSED CRANNQG 
AT OBAN. 


ES the course of drainage operations at Lochavullan, a dis- 

covery has just been made which is expected to prove of 
some interest to archzeologists. For some time back the Town 
Council have been draining Lochavullin with the view to its 
being reclaimed for the formation of a public park, and, in the 
course of the operations, there has been discovered what is 
believed to have been a crannog or lake dwelling. It is 
situated in what was the deepest part of the loch. Mr. William 
Campbell, burgh surveyor, observed what appeared to be a 
stone close to the surface of the water, and on making closer 
examination, and sounding with an iron rod, he discovered a 
ridge of stones, extending for about 20 feet, but covered with a 
coating of mud to the depth of several feet. Further explora- 
tions revealed that the stone wall or enclosure rested upon an 
extensive wooden platform, supported apparently upon piles, 
one of which was taken up, and found to measure 5 inches in 
diameter. The pile, though apparently fresh, was easily cut 
with the spade, and the woody fibre looked white as curd. 
The platform itself consists of trunks of young trees lying 
horizontally heaped over each other. On the west face of the 
erection they are laid regularly from north to south, and on the 
east front they run east and west. This lake dwelling, as it is 
commonly supposed to be, has been of considerable size, ex- 
tending 84 feet from east to west and 56 feet from north to 
south. It is expected that the Town Council will cause a small 
coffer dam to be constructed in order to allow a complete view 
to be obtained of this unique relic of prehistoric times. Owing 
to the depth of water surrounding the place, and the heavy 
rains of the last few days, it has been found impossible to 
make a careful examination yet. Some time ago a number of 
interesting specimens of the crannog were discovered at 
Achnacree Moss, Ledaig, not far from Oban. Lochavullin was 
formerly a broad sheet of water, but during the construction of 
the goods station and sidings which have been formed upon its 
northern margin it was considerably diminished by the sub- 
sidence of the material used in the formation of the sidings, 
and for some years back has been, especially in the summer 
season, a rather unsightly swamp. Considerable local interest 
has been aroused by the discovery. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Messrs. WEATHERLEY & JONES have been successful 
in the final competition for the Corfe Grammar School. 
The other architects who submitted plans were Mr. BonNER, 
of London ; Messrs. CLARKE & Moscrop, of Darlington ; 
Messrs. Gites & Goucu, of London; Mr. Parsons, of 
Exeter; and Mr. J. E. Trotiopr, of London. Mr. 
Witson, architect (of the firm of Messrs. WILson, Son & 
ALDWINCKLE), was appointed assessor by the Leather- 
sellers’ Company, and on his award the competition was 
decided. After the Charity Commissioners have given 
their approval of the selected design, the plans will be 
exhibited. 


SEVERAL months since we gave the tariff which it was 
proposed to charge for admission to the Paris International 
Exhibition next year. Alterations have been proposed, and 
on Friday last the subject was considered by the Financial 
Commission. It was then resolved that on all week days, 
from noon till six o’clock, the price for admission is to be 
one franc. In the mornings two francs will have to be paid. 
Visitors who enter after six will also pay two francs, but it 
will not be necessary for the people who are already in the 
building or grounds to pay extra for remaining. It will 
thus be possible to enjoy the Exhibition for ten or eleven 
hours by the payment of a franc. One of the most objec- 
tionable points in the former arrangements is thus removed. 
On Sundays the charge in the evening will be a franc. The 
question of season tickets remains undecided, except as 
regards the members of the committees, who will have to 
pay twenty-six francs for a ticket. Free admissions will be 
restricted to the staff and to the representatives of the 
journals. It is proposed to avoid the use of turnstiles at 
the entrances, and to open offices for the sale of tickets in 
different parts of Paris, and to have several in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Exhibition. 


THE London Geological Field Class, under the direc- 
tion of Professor H. G. SEELEY, commences the summer 
excursions on Whit-Monday, May 21, and will continue 
them on Saturday after noons thereafter up to July 14. 
The following are some of the places which will be 
visited :—Leatherhead and Boxhill, to examine the gorge 
of the Mole in chalk; Maidstone and the vicinity, for 
- gravel, Woolwich and Reading beds, chalk, gault, and 
lower greensand ; Erith and Crayford, for river gravels ; 
Grays, in Essex, Northfleet, and Oxted, for studies in chalk ; 
and other places besides. Intending students should apply 
for tickets at once, as only a limited number are issued. 
Application forms may be had from Messrs. G. Paimip & 
Son, 32 Fleet Street. 


Ir is always difficult to account for the origin of things, 
and in consequence CLio is forced to be inventive. Will it 
be credited, for instance, that the imposing Société des 
Artistes Francais owes its origin to a suggestion made in a 
restaurant by an architect, M. Frantz JourDAIN? He 
narrates the history of the transaction circumstantially in 
La Construction Moderne, and it suggests how simply 
important events can take their rise. It appears that 
M. JourRDAIN and a few artists had met at the Café Riche, 
and the dreary weather outside had soured all their tempers. 
To make matters worse, M. TuRQUET, the Minister, had 
written a letter telling the artists that the Government could 
no longer be troubled with Salon exhibitions, and if they 
were required the artists must make the arrangements. To 
be cut adrift from Government in France seems like a sen- 
tence of death. It was proposed to humbly memorialise 
M. TuRQUET, praying him to take pity on art, and the 


artists in the Café Riche were ready to carry the document 


to the great man, habited like the burghers of Calais—in 
their shirts, with a rope round their necks. M. JourDAIN 
had then the inspiration to propose the formation of a 
syndicate as an alternative. His idea was approved by 
some, and finally it was agreed to call a general meeting of 
artists. It was held in the offices of Z’Art, which in those 
days was in the Avenue de l’Opéra, where M. Braun now 
vends his photographs. M. MAzEROLLE presided. M. 
JouRDAIN then proposed his scheme, but he nearly wrecked 
it when he suggested that in the new Society architects 
Should be awarded a medal of honour like painters and 


sculptors. The experiment was tried, and has succeeded 
beyond all anticipation. But M. Jourpain has met with 
the common fate of projectors. His share in the formation 
of the Society is ignored, and we dare say if he entered the 
offices to assert his claim as founder, he would find one of 
the constables dogging him in case he attempted to visit 
tke exhibition without paying his franc. 


ACCORDING to the report of the Ordnance Survey, large 
plans of the following towns have been published during 
the year, viz.:— Aberystwyth, Bradford-on-Avon, Crew- ~ 
kerne, Grantham, Hinckley, Leicester, March, Nuneaton, 
Rugby, Sherborne, Stratford-on-Avon, Trowbridge, War- 
minster, Warwick, West Bromwich, Wisbech, and Yeovil. 
They will often be found of the greatest use in dealing with 
property. ‘The map of the whole of England and Wales, 
including the Isle of Man, on the scale of 1 inch to the 
mile, is completed and published, and new railways opened 
during the year have been engraved on the plates. Of the 
new 1-inch map of England and Wales, which is being pre- 
pared, the area published in outline is 24,150 square miles, and 
with hills 11,955 square miles. Of these areas 5,534 square 
miles in outline, and 411 square miles with hills, were pub- 
lished during the year. The progress of the survey during 
the past year was as follows:—Surveyed, 1,961 square miles. 
Published, 1-2,500th scale, 4,081 square miles. Published 
6-inch scale—engraved, 479 square miles; photozinco- 
graphed, first edition, without contours, 4,763 square miles; 
photozincographed, second edition, with contours, 1,698 
square miles. The publication is to be completed by 
March 31, 1890, The survey of the whole of Scotland has 
been completed, the 6-inch maps have been published of 
the whole country, and the survey of the towns in Scotland 
is completed. The whole of Ireland has also been sur- 
veyed, and the plans are published on the scale of 6 inches 
toa mile. Nothing is said in the report about making the 
survey better known. If the Government would have a 
sheet hung up in every principal post-office showing the 
surrounding district, the value of the survey would be 
appreciated. At present very few gentlemen possess 
Ordnance maps of their property, although they are sold so 
cheaply. 


M. GABRIEL ANCELET, the architect, and one of the 
professors in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has announced his 
candidature for the chair in the Académie des Beaux-Arts, 
which has become vacant by the death of M. QUESTEL. 
He obtained the Prix de Rome in 1851, and in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1867 was awarded the Médaille 
d’Honneur. Another candidate for the dignity is M. Cu. 
NORMAND, who is a favourite with French architects. He 
is able to produce a long list of important works, M. 
GUADET is also a competitor. He is the architect for the 
immense General Post Office, which remains unutilised 
because of the difficulty of discovering lifts that will answer 
the requirements. 


THERE is much apprehension in the industrial circles of 
Paris about the strike of the glassworkers and its conse- 
quences. It began from the simplest of causes. Two 
relatives were jealous of the influence of a cousin they had 
introduced in one of the works, and, as the employer would 
not dismiss him, all the men left work, and the workmen in 
the neighbouring factories appear wishful to keep them 
company, and are gradually abandoning their employment. 
Some of them are highly paid, but they are ready to sacri- 
fice everything. The trade society appears to countenance 
the strike, although it is entirely unreasonable. The men 
seem to go to destruction as if they were controlled by 
some fatal power, and it is the absence of anything like will 
among them which scares the employers. The fear is that 
a moral epidemic has broken out, and that few trades will 
resist it. Political differences count as nothing beside a 
general paralysis of industry, and no power seems to be of any 
avail with the men, who seem doomed to be the victims 
that are to be most heavily punished. The only explanation 
they are able to offer is that they are engaged in a struggle of 
labour against capital, and of employed against employers. 
They appeal to all workmen for co-operation, and the one 
hope for French industry lies in keeping the battle within 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


RECEPTION OF PILGRIMS BY JEAN TUCLANT., 


NEW BUILDINGS AT THE CROSS, CHESTER. 


: ‘HESE buildings are now in course of erection at 

the High Cross, Chester, and are designed in the 
character of the old timberwork so much in vogue in that 
interesting old city. The building at the corner forms the 
angle of Eastgate and Bridge Streets, the steps gaining an 
entrance into the “Row,” which is some 5 feet above the 
ordinary street level, and extends along Eastgate Street and 
Bridge Street, forming a promenade some 7 feet in width, 
in which are situated some of the principal shops. This 
corner site has been for many years occupied by a building 
which formed a great interruption to the traffic at this 
point, owing to its projection of several feet into the foot- 
path, to the great inconvenience of foot passengers. The 
Corporation of Chester, however, have lately acquired this 
old property, and are carrying out the improvement, which 
gains some 8 feet more of width to the roadway at the 
angle. The new building contains three small shops, two 
on the street level, and one on the Row level above the 
street. The adjoining building on the left is a new shop 
and premises belonging to His Grace the Duke of WEstT- 
MINSTER, who has taken this opportunity to rebuild the shop 
and premises over. The buildings are being carried out in 
the style for which Chester is distinguished, the timberwork 
being executed in oak. The architect for both buildings is 
Mr. THomas M. Lockwoop, F.R.I.B.A., of 80 Foregate 
Street, Chester. 


SKETCHES IN ROUEN. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE thirteenth ordinary meeting of the Association was 
held on Friday evening, Mr. John Slater, B.A., president, 
in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
J. Chadwick, G. Baines, T. G. Tiarks, A. H. E. Woods, 
F, de Yong, H. Hooper, H. Simpson, J. J. Freeland, and 
R. Dickinson. 

Mr. PRYCE, hon, secretary, stated that a premium of two 
guineas wz2s offered for the best book-plate for inserting in 
books given as prizes by the Association. The design must be 
capable of reduction to an outline of about 6 by 4 inches. 
There was no restriction as to the shape. 

Mr. COLLARD proposed and Mr. H. H. STANNUS seconded 
a motion for the nomination of Mr. Henry Lovegrove as vice- 
president of the Association for the ensuing session, and for the 
nomination of Mr. Max. Clarke and Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith as 
members of committee. 

Mr. FARROW, hon, secretary, then read the proposed house- 
list. 

The PRESIDENT reminded the members that names should 
be at once sent in by those desiring to join the colour class, 
which would not be organised unless twelve members applied. 

On the motion of Mr. FARROW votes of thanks were 
passed to Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, and their manager, Mr. 
Barnes, in connection with the visit to their works. 

A visit for the following day (Saturday) was announced to 
be made to Beaumont College, where the rector had kindly 
engaged to receive the members and to entertain them hospit- 
ably after their inspection. 

Among a list of donations received for the library, it was 
announced that Mr. Blagrove had presented his work on 
marble decoration, 

Mr. H. H. STATHAM gave an address on 


Cornices and String-courses. 

Mr. Statham stated at the outset that students should not 
be satisfied with an acquaintance with architectural features. 
They should ask themselves what was the meaning of those 
features. So he proposed to look at the subject of cornices 
from that point of view, to consider their history and trace their 
development. String-courses, he said, were another form of 
the cornice. Cornice was derived from a Greek word, signify- 
ing primarily anything curved, a wreath, &c., and lastly the end 
or completion of anything. The last embodied the real archi- 
tectural signification of the word, and so the Greeks probably 
understood it to mean the necessary architectural termination 
of a work. In this sense, as being the completion of a design, 
it was distinguished from a string-course. He divided the 
cornice under four typical heads, and for the purposes of 


prepared on lithographed sheets, which were distributed to his 
hearers, and showed that one leading idea was to be found per- 
vading the earlier mouldings. In the next class of work 
described a change was indicated by the introduction of dentils. 
The origin of certain forms from wooden construction was 
plainly to be seen ; but while the origin of certain prominent 
forms could be assigned to wooden construction it could not be 
shown that Classic architecture sprung from a wooden origin. 
The opinions of various authorities, those of Vitruvius included, 
were noticed, and the lesson deduced thata true architect used the 
old Classic details in order to forge something fresh out of them. 
From the consideration of cornices pure and simple, he went on 
to trace the growth of the string-course from the cornice, and 
pointed to examples of short cornices and the breaking of the 
entablature on each side of the capital to the next step when it 
was carried through continuously. The necessity of adapting 
the feature to varying circumstances and different materials 
also caused other modifications or variations. Military require- 
ments, for instance, had caused them to be used as a defence 
against assault by scaling ladders, &c. He next considered the 
use of the Classic cornice as proportioned to the whole wall of the 
building rather than to the order, and, alluding to a practical 
matter, said that cornices and string-courses should not be 
stuck on. They should be well bedded in the wall, or carried 
right through, and form a bond. He then referred to the treat- 
ment and application of string-courses, especially in the mode 
of profiling; this would prove the touchstone of architectural 
knowledge, and concluded by apologising for what he called 
the somewhat rambling nature of his remarks made from rough 
notes, want of time having prevented him making more 
preparation. 

Mr. H. H. STANNUS, in eulogistic language, proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Statham for his address. He agreed that 
it was most important, in imparting architectural instruction, that 
the development of special features should be traced from their 
rise continuously through all periods, a view which was con- 
firmed by no less an authority than M. Viollet-le-Duc. He 
spoke of the great differences between the Egyptian cornices 
of the Pharaohnic age, about B.c. 1200, and those of the 
Ptolemaic age, from B.C. 400 to B.C. 200, and said it was un- 
fortunate that Owen Jones in his “Grammar of Ornament” 
had lumped them more or less together. The former was 
characterised by simplicity and grandeur. This was lost in 
the latter by the introduction of a mass of petty detail. He 
explained the derivation of the details of one cornice that Mr. 
Statham had shown as being typical of a row of good serpents 
standing up, the bodies being puffed out below and gradually 
curving inwards up to the head, which projected outwards. 
On the subject of the wooden theory, Mr. Stannus described 
the theory of Mr. Fergusson, in which he had the honour of 
being associated with Mr. Fergusson. AD 

Mr. FLOWER asked for information as to the superposition 
of cornices one above the other. 

Mr. QUICK spoke of the heavy overhanging cornices seen 
in the modern construction at Rome, some of which overhung 
4 feet. Some serious falls had taken place. 

Mr. CAVANAGH said he thought that horizontal treatment 
should be resorted to in street architecture, as productive of 
breadth and dignity, and asked why vertical lines were so 
much used in the narrow buildings that had to be designed. 
He concluded by seconding the vote of thanks. 

Mr. BULMER BOOTH approved of the cornice as a crown- 
ing feature, but for use lower down it should have a flatter 
projection. 

Mr. H. D. APPLETON, in regard of the use and abuse of 
balusters, said he had remarked glaring instances of their mis- 
use in London. 

Mr. FARROW said the gutte and similar features were pro- 
bably used for the introduction of spots of colour, a favourite 
Doric practice. 

The PRESIDENT, in the course of some remarks, said that 
so little was known of the early migrations of the ancients that 
they must necessarily remain greatly in the dark, though no 
doubt what Mr. Statham had said when speaking of Phoenician 
examples, that the same method of construction had prevailed 
over a very wide area, was true. Alluding to a previous speaker, 
the President said he did not think he need be alarmed. It 
was not necessary to follow all the minutiz and small details. 
The temples were the only Greek buildings that had come 
down to us, and it was well known how extremely conservative 


as to detail, &c., the architects were in religious buildings. If 


secular buildings had remained it would probably be found 
that the builders were not so particular in reproducing the 
minutiz, 

Mr. STATHAM, in the course of his reply, said that in order 
to give character to a building that had to be divided up, the 
treatment should be decidedly vertical or decidedly horizontal. 
If they had a high narrow front, the narrowness and height 
must be made the most of. Balusters were often introduced 
because persons wanted to put something at the top of the 


explaining them he examined in detail the examples he had \ building. 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE tenth annual report of this Society has appeared. 
i The committee say that the session just terminated has 
been most prosperous and noteworthy alike from the large 
increase of membership and the commencement of the measure- 
ment of Glasgow Cathedral, an undertaking which will suffi- 
ciently tax the energies of its members for some years to come. 

The roll at end of April shows an increase of 33 on last 
report, 39 new members having joined and 5 left, the total 
being 112. Of these 10 are honorary members, all architects ; 
102 ordinary, of these 17, having residence and place of occupa- 
tion outside of Glasgow, rank as corresponding members. The 
composition ofthe class of ordinary members is as follows :— 
Architects in practice, 12; draughtsmen, 46; pupils, 35; and 
decorators, &c., 9. There have been eleven ordinary monthly 
meetings, attended on an average by 30 members and strangers; 
and 8 lectures, with an average attendance of 40. At the 
opening social meeting there were 36 present, 28 members and 
8 guests. ‘ j 

The papers read at the general meetings have been quite 
equal in interest to those of any preceding session. Following 
the custom of former years, matters of artistic rather than of a 
severely practical nature were preferred, the many lectures and 
classes, whether in the Society’s rooms, at the School of Art, or 
elsewhere, sufficiently treating of that branch of study. A 
novelty in the course was the consideration of a style—Italian 
Renaissance—in a consecutive series of papers, four in number, 
well illustrated with drawings and photographs, thus affording 
a fairly adequate descriptive criticism of such a comprehensive 
subject. To still further direct attention to the characteristics 
of Italian Renaissance, two of the monthly designing com- 
petitions were linked with features of the style treated of in 
detail by the essays. The lectures delivered have been more 
numerous than formerly, and a series was also devoted to one 
particular subject, the measurement of artificers’ work being 
dealt with in three lectures by members of the Institute of 
Measurers. 

The visits have been about the same in number, and quite 
as interesting as formerly, while in the case of the summer and 
spring holiday tours they were more ambitious than anything 
previously attempted. The excursion to Cheshire proved most 
interesting, and it may be hoped is but the first of many similar 
trips, the drawings made by the members comprising the party, 
when exhibited on their return, showing the amount of good 
work that may be accomplished in even a week’s holiday. 

The monthly designing competitions, during the summer 
months were not so well responded to as had been hoped for, 
greater interest being shown in the three in conjunction with 
the Glasgow School of Art, in which competitions students of 
the school and members alike submitted designs for subjects 
set by the visiting architects of the school. 

The annual exhibition of drawings was held for three days 
in May, at which there was a good display of sketches and 
measured work, largely the outcome of Association visits 
made during the previous session, sets of drawings submitted for 
the London competitions, &c. In September, too, at the 
close of the holiday season, there was a show of members’ 
work, while it may be noticed in this connection that many of 
the papers read at the general monthly meetings have been 
very fully illustrated by drawings specially prepared by their 
authors. 

The second sketch-book, issued last session, has been well 
received, the whole edition with the exception of a few copies 
being entirely disposed of. It has proved an attraction to 
some residing at a distance, who join our membership in order 
to become entitled to contribute to its pages. 

The long-considered project of publishing a complete 
measurement of Glasgow Cathedral has now been fairly started, 
and already considerable progress has been made. The nature 
of the undertaking is of such dimensions that one session’s 
effort, and especially the first, overtakes but a small portion of 
the work. Unfortunately preliminary arrangements had not 
been completed till June, when a start was made. Since then, 
however, a good portion of the nave, choir, and lady chapel, has 
been measured. As yet the work, as it proceeds, has been 
merely plotted in a rough way, to be redrawn later for 
publication. 

In January a class for the study of stereotomy was begun 
under Mr. Kirkwood, mason, The setting out of the vaulting, 
with the methods for getting the face and bed moulds of the 
various stones were explained by drawings and _ full-sized 
diagrams of actual examples. About a dozen members attended 
this useful class. 

The library has been well taken advantage of, the number 
of transactions clearly proving its usefulness ; for though small 
compared with the architectural sections of some of the city’s 
free libraries, the lending out of the books counterbalances 
somewhat the disparity in size. Ten guineas was voted for its 


aio early in the season, and some fourteen volumes 
added. 

The members have cause to congratulate themselves on the 
success which has attended their past efforts. The Association 
has now an assured position, though there yet remains ample 
scope for development. The inspiring influence of members 
has been felt in a marked degree, increased advantages at 
reduced fees naturally following upon the growing member- 
ship. This increase may be expected to continue; there yet 
remain a large number of architectural assistants in Glasgow 
who might with mutual advantage join the Association. 


OUR MEMORIAL WINDOWS.* 
By PHiILnip H. NEWMAN, 
(Concluded from last week.) 


UT I must return to the pigment. We know quite as much 
about that now as the ancients, and prepare it more care- 
fully, at least under more advantageous circumstances, Theonly 
thing that we do not know so much about, and which, indeed, 
may fairly be called a lost art, is the method of preparing some 
transparent enamels seen in the best specimens of Swiss or 
German glass, when the Medizval and genuine stained-glass 
had given place in the sixteenth century to a naturalistic treat- 
ment under the false impulse of the Renaissance, which, what- 
ever other good it may have done, at any rate was at last the 
death of stained-glass, till Ward, Willement and Winston, 
Green and Clutterbuck rediscovered it in the Puginesque and 
Anglican revival. And what enamels did they use? Some, I 
fear, much too soft in flux and easily burnt to stand the sulphur- 
laden vapour of our modern atmosphere. I have one or two 
lamentable instances of these awful mercies in my mind’s eye 
now, and even so late as fifteen or seventeen years ago a blind 
faith was reposed in a pigment that, alas! did not stand, and 
caused endless trouble and many thousands of pounds to be 
expended by the glass-painters in restoring their faulty work ; 
they, be it said, knew not what they did, sinning in ignorance of 
the fact that the sulphurous gas in the air would combine with 
the moisture, producing acids destructive of their work. But 
the dark cloud had, after all, a silver lining, and some earnest 
spirits set about to find it, notably the late Clement Heaton, 
and nobly determined to put an end to a state of uncertainty 
and loss. After devoting much time in testing and experi- 
menting, he really invented or rediscovered a pigment that for 
all reasonable purposes would defy alike time and the insidious 
action of a sulphur-laden atmosphere. The result of his work 
was published by him in Zxe Architect. 

From his description we see that wheat straw ash has the 
best of it against all other vegetable ashes in the preparation of 
a flux to mix with our pigment, and constituting an enamel 
that we may rely upon as our forefathers of the fourteenth 
century might have done; but we also see that a flux contain- 
ing borax is unreliable altogether, and that glass painted with 
a pigment in which borax is incorporated, however well fired, is 
from the first distinctly pervious to.a more or less acidified 
atmosphere, and that the decay of the glass-painting in which 
it is present is not a question of centuries, but only of months. 
This fact was unquestionably not so extensively known as it 
ought to have been, or firms of glass-painters deservedly 
renowned for the excellence of their artistic productions would 
not now have the mortification of seeing them perishing as 
Canon Lonsdale says, “before their very eyes.” I have no 
doubt that these hapless, trusting artists will put no more con- 
fidence in their soft fluxes, but paint henceforth with the lasting 
pigment that Mr. Clement Heaton did so much to discover for 
them. 

A remarkable instance of the decay of glass-painting, under 
certain atmospheric conditions, came to my knowledge only 
the other day. A certain firm prepared some specimens for an 
exhibition, painted with what we will term the soft flux pig- 
ment; these specimens were returned at the end of the 
exhibition and remained in the warehouse or studio for about 
seven years, and showed no signs of decay. At this time an 
opportunity occurred whereby these specimen panels were 
made available for completing a commission, and were em- 
bodied, so to speak, in other and new work, and duly fixed in 
the place they were to adorn, At the end of about two years 
the whole of the glass had to be taken out for repairs, for, 
curiously enough, decay had been set up, not only in the new 
glass, z.e. that which was two years old, and which decay might 
have been due to some accidental defect in pigment or firing, 
but the old specimen panels which had remained seven years 
intact were affected in identically the same way, and to the 
same extent as the newer work, clearly indicating a virulent 


* A lecture on ‘*The Permanence of Stained-Glass,” delivered 
before the Society for the Encouragement of Fine Art, on April 26, 
1888, Mr. G, A. Storey, A.R,A., in the chair, 
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atmospheric action. And now, it may be asked, how is this 
virulent action set up? The answer is too easily forthcoming. 
Wherever large congregations assemble, carbonic acid and 
sulphuretted hydrogen is sure to be present, and, if you add to 
these factors a badly-ventilated church, reeking besides with 
the products of combustion from badly-made gas, the condensed 
vapours pour down the inside of the windows in streams, and 
leave a moisture that becomes acidified more or less, and 
decidedly more, it has been shown, if the church or building 
happens to be near the sea. Whether this product is hydro- 
chloric acid of any strength, I leave more able chemists to 
determine ; sufficient for our purpose that the ill-ventilated 
building becomes a chemical works on a large scale, producing 
powerful reagents destructive alike of paint, metalwork, and 
even glass. The pigment that is best calculated to resist these 
unfavourable conditions, it has been urged by some glass- 
painters, will not give such satisfactory resuits artistically as a 
softer flux. I am, however, satisfied to let the glass-painters 
dispute this amongst themselves, and content myself by bear- 
ing witness to the public that I have seen as soft, agreeable 
and artistic glass-painting with the pigment invented by the 
late Clement Heaton as with any less enduring. 

The real trouble is this, that this pigment needs a greater 
heat to fire it, and besides the necessity of avoiding some kinds 
of glass that will not bear that heat, the silver stain I have before 
alluded to must be fired subsequently to the painting, and at a 
lower temperature, or it is overdone, and comes out of the kiln 
opaque or black, instead of rich yellow. But what of this? If 
two or three firings are necessary instead of one, glass-painters 
must consent to it ; besides, for absolute vitrification, this double 
firing is makiag assurance doubly sure. Of course proper 
firing is necessary with any pigment, and in past times—I mean 
not only in the ancient glass, but within our lifetime—suffi- 
cient attention was not paid to this. It often occurs that the 
thinner paintings are quite permanent, while the darker parts, 
lines, &c., come off like these disastrous specimens I now show 
you, where you have evidence of “decay’s effacing fingers ” 
sereing “the lines where beauty lingers” with a vengeance. 
These instances of failure you will observe are nearly always 
on white glass, rarely on the highly coloured, showing to us 
that there must be an excess of silica in this glass, and that 
greater heat and care was necessary to properly flux the 
pigment upon it. This failure of the white, so very usual, is 
most unfortunate, as it involves, of course, the perishing of the 
lines and details of heads and flesh generally, the most im- 
portant parts of the figure subjects. Sometimes this decay of 
the lines seems to be occasioned by a bubbling or frothing of 
the gum or residual oil, the medium used in painting, perhaps 
in some cases indicating an excess, causing the heat to affect 
the surface differently in various parts ; this part of the line 
which bears the appearance of frizzled bacon you see easily 
scrapes off. 

Of course, as Mr. Clayton has said to me, “if we could lay 
our pigments on in successive but thin layers, failure in this 
respect could scarcely occur,” but we agree also that the public 
would not feel disposed to pay for the process. Mr. Westlake 
looks upon light itself as a destructive factor. This is difficult 
of proof ; and while I admit at once that the art of photography 
teaches us that light has many secrets still unrevealed—and 
one may go so far as to allow that in the course of ages light 
may have produced some effect in bleaching, so to speak, the 
tones of coloured glass—yet, I think, were it of really important 
effect in destroying chemically, or mechanically, the pigment, 
the destruction would not only have been more equal, but it 
would have affected first the thinner paintings and mats, which 
we find are often the least decayed. I do not see, besides, that 
Mr. Westlake’s theury at all affects the question of hard or soft 
fluxes in their relation to atmospheric or acid tests, a primary 
point of consideration in my view. One constant source of 
failure has undoubtedly been that glass-painters have been in 
the habit of purchasing their pigment in a haphazard way of 
certain manufacturers ; and no degree of surety could exist as 
to the amount of flux in the colour, or enamel, pigment, or, 
indeed, that it was supplied twice alike, and even when artists 
made it themselves, sufficient care was not maintained on this 
head, pigment and firing alike being to them unknown quan- 
tities. I incline to the belief of Mr. Westlake that over-firing 
has had its evil results, mechanically separating the flux from 
the pigment, the flux combining with the glass, the unfluxed 
colour remaining on the surface, as in the bubbled lines I have 
shown. I should say here how much I am indebted to those 
gentlemen who have most frankly and generously afforded me 
the results of years of experience—Messrs. Clayton & Bell, 
Heaton & Butler, Simpson, Westlake, and Curtis, with the 
view of again threshing out this question—this burning ques- 
tion—raised again by Canon Lonsdale. 

There is no evil without its attendant good, and one happy 
result of this panic about stained-glass window memorials, and 
the apprehensions as to their permanence, will I trust be this, 
that people will not be so careless as they have been as to who 
paints and designs their windows, providing that they be done 


cheaply ; but, taking a large and worthy view of this national 
art, endeavour to raise it again from the workshop to the 
studio, its higher and proper place, refraining from asking a 
host of competitors to waste their time and talent in making a 
profusion of designs, intending all the while to give the com- 
mission not for the most deserving drawing, but for the lowest 
estimate. It is this cheeseparing policy, coupled with hurrying 
the work (often not ordered until the week after it is wanted, so 
to speak), that has been to a great extent the cause of the 
failures in glass we have to deplore. Surely it is better to give 
a good price at once for an excellent and lasting work, than 
half the money for a hurried production that in the course of a 
few years, nay, often at once, is an insult to the dead it is 
intended to commemorate, and a disgrace to all concerned in 
the monument. It is, I say, and I say it advisedly, 
more than painful to go into some churches and see, as we 
often see, an inscription at the base of a window, beginning 
“To the Glory of God,” when the whole thing in design and 
execution is beneath contempt, and a scandal to the sacred 
edifice it is meant to adorn. I know only too well some 
stained-glass windows that are not only a mockery of art, but 
an absolute hindrance to the devout feeling and prayerful 
repose they are intended to encourage, although they are 
frequently the result of the cumulative wisdom of a committee. 
I can only compare such windows to the atrocities called 
“ stained-glass” that suburban builders buy, I suppose by the 
ton, to keep out heaven’s daylight from searchingly illuminating 
their jerry building. Ah! gentle public builders and com- 
mittees, I fear you have much to answer for in tolerating such 
things. Surely you do not encourage art at all, but rather 
blight its fairest prospects by allowing your children to grow 
up under the influence of so blinding a craze as the awful “ bits 
of colour” with which you encumber your rooms and stairways. 
If you do not know good from bad, and you ought to know if 
you have been abroad; in England, and on the Continent, 
you have seen good things. Good art is cheap after all— 
cheaper in the end than bad. I say, if you do not know, eschew 
art altogether, or take the advice of some sober, learned, and 
artistic friend before you commit yourselves to pseudo- 
Japanisms, distorted storks and herons, impossible flowers and 
garish colour that a Japanese would be ashamed of—paintings, 
forsooth, that the builder buys at a pitiful so much, or rather so 
little, a gross, and whose only merit is that in a year or two they 
must wash off, they being technically as badly executed as they 
are poorly designed. 

I remember, not so long ago, an excellent lecture being 
read here on the subject of wall-papers in relation in some 
measure to poisonous colours and their deleterious effects on 
the human body. I often wonder whether poisonous and 
deleterious effects on the human mind are considered in some 
of our modern designs, stained-glass included. Psychology 
will be better understood some day, and a badly-designed or 
executed decoration will be as little tolerated as a barrel organ 
or a fiddle out of tune. There was a very serious side to the 
funny cartoon in Punch of the zsthetic couple who looked 
forward to living up to their teapot. It is no easy thing, really it 
is a very difficult thing indeed, to live up to a genuine work of 
art, be it a teapot or a Tadema; the effort is always worth 
making, or art would lose its highest purpose, which, in spite of 
much that has been said of its uselessness, I continue to look 
upon as a purpose of making us more refined and considerate, 
nore cheerful and consequently happier. The greater the pity, 
then, if a real work of art perishes before its time, as some of 
our windows threaten to do. 

_Uhave little more to say ; a pigment has been prepared for 
painting stained-glass, containing, as it does, the silicated straw 
ash. It will not perish, as you see by these tests. This pigment 
is in use, and has been in use for some years by certain artists ; 
if all the firms of glass-painters used it, we should hear no 
more complaints by Canon Lonsdale or others on the failure of 
their windows. That all firms have not used it is a pity, and 
much to be regretted, but they who do and have used it have 
nothing to fear. True, this pigment is a little more expensive, 
a little harder to fire than the old soft borax or lead fluxes, but 
clients will not object to a little extra cost or a little extra time 
in the production of a window which is to last. If clients do 
object, on their own heads be it if their windows “ decay before 
their very eyes.” I have been told by some glass-painters, and 
I know it by long acquaintance with the profession myself as a 
designer, that it is utterly impossible not merely to turn out 
art work, but honest, lasting work, at the ridiculous prices 
competition would now reduce toa standard. Figure-work at 
thirty shillings a foot, or less, is utterly absurd, if good materials 
and skilled labour, to say nothing of art, is to be evidenced in 
the window. I warn architects and the public equally, but I 
cannot believe they will be so fatuous as to allow this reckless 
state of things to continue, by lending their influence and 
names to the sacrifice of art. Many of our memorials are 
ridiculous enough, but it is indeed an awful contemplation if 
the country is to be deluged entirely with cheap and pre- 
posterous works, crying aloud to posterity that in monu- 
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mental art the Victorian age was as puerile as it was 
ambitious. ; 

I am glad to repeat that, besides the firm 1 have alluded to 
whose specimen was approved by Canon Lonsdale, several 
other London firms continue to use the straw ash pigment. 
Of one of these the old-established artists; Ward & Hughes, 
have kindly sent here a number of specimens of various 
pigments, and under various conditions of tests by hydro- 
chloric acid—-Mr. Heaton’s test. You will be able to examine 
these for yourselves when this meeting breaks up. Some of 
these pieces of painted-glass have been subjected to strong 
hydrochloric acid for twelve hours ; the pigment 1s still as hard 
as when first taken from the kiln, while these pieces painted 
with a less silicated flux, you see, have not stood the test, and 
though thoroughly fired, the pigment scrapes off quite easily, 
and would not at all stand Canon Lonsdale’s chisel which he 
applied to the hard fluxed specimen sent him, and which had 
been exposed to a London atmosphere for seven years. I 
regret I cannot exhibit some of the glass Canon Lonsdale com- 
plains of; it would have been especially interesting to examine 
that specimen from a chapel where, I hear, they made their 
own gas for illuminating purposes, under the scientific and 
careful supervision of the head-gardener. I say it would have 
been interesting when taken in connection with Canon Lons- 
dale’s “seems.” The art of properly mixing the pigments or of 
sufficient firing “seems not yet to have been discovered.” The 
Canon has been shown, before he wrote his dangerous letter, as 
I have shown you to night, the art does not seem at all to have 
been lost—true, it has been neglected, sadly neglected, in some 
quarters. How then, is Christianity a bad thing because of 
backsliders? Nay, if ten tailors cannot fit a man, may not 
the eleventh come forward and satisfy you that the craft is by 
no means extinct? So with stained-glass, there is good and 
bad ; look to it that you get the good. Canon Lonsdale’s facts 
are facts. I have not quarrelled with them nor questioned his 
statement ; indeed, I have shown you that the facts are more 
extensive and serious than perhaps he dreams of ; but I have 
also, I trust, shown you that his deductions are wrong, prema- 
ture, and untenable, when he endeavours to cast a doubt on 
the durability of our windows in comparison with those of 
bygone times. 


THE DECORATIVE USE OF COLOUR.* 
By JOHN D. CRACE, 


lian title of this paper is intended to indicate the limits 
which I propose to myself in dealing to-night with a 
subject which admits of consideration from several points of 
view, and covers a very wide field. Of the scientific side of 
colours I propose to say little or nothing; and of that side of 
the subject which relates to the pictorial use of colour I am 
also desirous of saying no more than is incidental to my own 
branch of the subject. My wish is to draw your attention to 
those principles which should, in my opinion, regulate and 
underlie all purely decorative work, when applied to forms and 
surfaces which—whether they appertain to buildings or to 
movable objects, made by the hand of man—are not presenta- 
tions of natural objects. Unlike the works of Nature, the 
things which man invents and constructs for his own use 
have their design based upon simple geometrical forms ; and, 
in the majority of instances, these are in some direction sym- 
metrical. In all parts of a building, and in a vast number of 
other products of man’s invention, stability is the first require- 
ment ; and precisely in the degree to which this condition is 
important to the structure, is it important also that any colour, 
used decoratively on that structure, should assist and confirm 
the idea of stability or of strength. 

In considering the lessons to be derived from Nature in the 
matter of decorative colouring, we must never lose sight of the 
great distinction between the forms to be coloured. In the 
case of Nature we may almost say that the forms to which 
beautiful colouring has been applied are never simple geo- 
metrical forms, and rarely have stability as a characteristic. 
Nature is always moving, always presupposes motion. Animals, 
birds, insects, foliage, flowers—these are the objects on which 
her most exquisite harmonies are lavished. All move, either 
actively of their own volition, or passively by the action of wind 
or wave. If, therefore, we may seek in them instruction in the 
combination of harmonious colours, as we undoubtedly may, 
we must not look to them for instruction in the distribution and 
arrangement of colour upon objects and structures which are 
intended to be immovable. We can follow them in colouring 
a fan, not in colouring a dome. I lay stress on this distinction 
at starting, because I strongly advocate constant recourse to 
Nature ; and to reap advantage from her teaching, you must 
beware against misapplying it. Moreover, the true lessons to 
be derived from natural objects are not to be fully learned from 
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those objects detached from their natural accessories or sur- 
roundings. Something may be learned ; yet it is but a fraction 
of the whole, a word or two out of the poem. 

We may certainly go pretty directly to Nature for lessons 
in one form of decorative art—I mean the art of dress—so far 
as the distribution and harmony of colour are concerned. I do 
not know to what extent the fashionable dressmakers make it a 
practice to study the combinations of colour in flowers, birds, 
and other living things, but Iam quite sure that they can go 
to no better school, and I feel pretty sure that the most artistic 
designers of women’s attire draw their best inspirations from 
these sources. After making the necessary allowance for com- 
plexion and other special circumstances, there is considerable 
resemblance in the conditions which would regulate the arrange- 
ment of colour in a lady’s dress to those which are found in 
the plumage of birds. There are the same easy curves, the 
same variety of attitude, which render geometrical or very 
regular and symmetrical division unsuitable, and which, on the 
contrary, invite irregular forms, with the occasional piquancy of 
a suddenly accentuated contrast. In graceful movement or in 
graceful repose there is no symmetrical arrangement of the 
limbs, nor of the curves of the human body, nor, indeed, in 
animal form of any kind. Hence those surface divisions of 
colour are best which are independent of any one attitude, 
which, in fact, are not liable to distortion by each change of 
position. 

But how different is every condition, when we come to 
deal with a solid and inanimate structure. It is difficult to 
follow the rapid—and, to a great extent, unconscious—workings 
of the mind in matters of taste, and in the exercise of the 
critical faculties ; difficult to distinguish what is due to dis- 
crimination, and what to association with some previous 
experiences. But there is one circumstance indispensable to 
the enjoyment of the beauty of any work of art. It is this. 
The mind must have no doubt—no misgiving—as to the 
object’s stability ; to that extent the mind must be satisfied at 
a glance. That amount of repose attained, it will (uncon- 
sciously) seek knowledge of the general form and outline ; and 
only after that will it settle into such a reposeful condition as 
to allow of the examination and enjoyment of detail. So long 
as any perplexity remains, the sense of beauty will be dormant, 
or nearly so, where the handiwork of man is concerned. Man 
must understand his brother man’s work, or it troubles him. 
Now, it is just at this point that colour comes in with a few 
words of rapid explanation—if properly used. Colour will 
explain form at first sight (if used to that end), with a clear- 
ness and rapidity quite unattainable byform alone, and especially 
by form alone in a diffused light. 

The reason why the exterior of a building is comparatively 
independent of colour for the expression of its proportion, and of 
its structural lines, is that the stronger and more direct effects 
of light at once throw into relief the salient features. It is the 
reduced and diffused light of the interior which renders the 
explanatory help of colour so valuable; I was going to say 
indispensable, ‘True, colour serves other and less simple ends; 
but that is its first purpose ; and to so use it as to explain 
simply and effectively the structure and proportion of the in- 
terior, and the direction and nature of its surfaces, whether 
plain or curved, convex or concave, is the first duty of the 
architectural colourist. Be the ultimate object the richest 
splendour, the most elegant elaboration, or the most austere 
simplicity, the first consideration in the use of colour to any 
interior, or to any part of a building, must be that it shall 
assist and in no way confuse, that sense of repose which comes 
of a prompt recognition of its main forms and structural lines. 

Now before proceeding to consider by what methods this 
object may be accomplished, I will here just anticipate a com- 
ment which will no doubt have occurred to many of you on 
this postulate. ‘‘ This may be true,” you say, “of such build- 
ings as have architectural expressions and structural features to 
deal with ; but what of the numberless interiors and structures 
which have no such features and no such expression ?” 

To this I reply that, so far as the want of such expression 
is perceptible, the colourist’s first aim in treating such structures 
must be to offer such a substitute as will afford the same mental 
repose. In other words, he will so distribute his colour that 
the forms brought into prominence may assist the idea of 
stability, and go to counteract any sense of apparent weakness 
or confusion. It is, however, more convenient to deal first 
with that part of the subject which relates to buildings having 
defined structural expression. - Now, such buildings vary im- 
mensely in the extent to which they may be said to rely on 
their architectural detail for effect, or to be dependent on colour. 
Broadly speaking, one may say “the more moulded surface the 
less colour,” and the greater the necessity for extreme care in 
its use. In an interior which is already elaborately treated by 
the architect with mouldings and carving, and the surfaces 
subdivided into panels, simple ‘‘explanation” must be the aim. 
To distinguish the really important structural features from the 
mere subdivision of intermediate space, and to do this without 
detaching them, is the first object. There must be the same 
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sort of relation between the major and minor structural lines 
that there is between the trunk and its branches. 

Take the case of a vaulted hall or church, with arches and 
vaulting springing from piers or columns. A relationship must 
be maintained (whatever the extent or scale of colour) not only 
between piers, architraves, cornices, and archivolts, but between 
these and such minor divisional features as subdivide the 
surfaces between them. Subdued in tone these last may be, 
but not removed nor sharply contrasted. The broad contrasts 
must be between the structural forms generally and the spaces 
or surfaces between them, whilst the sharper, more vigorous 
relief of colour must be within the limits of—and expressing 
the direction of—the structural features themselves. But, 
again, there are many buildings which having the same main 
constructive features as that which we have been considering, 
have no such minor or secondary moulded divisions — each 
bay of the vaulted or of may be a blank surface. We have 
then to consider what alternatives may be adopted in treating 
these blank spaces. 

Firstly. It may be contemplated to devote them to a deco- 
rative pictorial treatment, without actual subdivision. This will 
rarely be quite satisfactory, because any pictorial representation 
straying, as it were, over a large area of curved surface, produces 
‘some confusion as to the form of the surface, and what is archi- 
tecturally more important, leaves the structural lines too de- 
tached from what they should support—standing, in fact, like 
the bare bones of the whole. In such a case, however, this ill 
effect may be much moderated by interposing between struc- 
ture and panel a band or bordering of such colouring as will, 
while supporting and spreading out the constructive arch or rib, 
ally it in some measure with the colouring of the panel. 

But, however excellent may be the pictorial work, it will 
be seen to far more advantage if it be framed and supported by 
such dividing margins as will serve at once to suggest the 
contour of the surface, and to limit each pictorial area to such 
space and form as can well be seen from one point of view. It 
is not necessary that these minor dividing bands should repre- 
sent actual or possible structure. It is sufficient that the major 
lines of construction are expressed, and that the contour or 
section of the spaces between is explained by lines which 
become the equivalent of the minor construction—and suggest 
the ramification or network of support. 

There is yet another type of internal structure, which may 
be founded upon the same general lines as those we have just 
considered, but is divested almost entirely of mouldings, or 
moulded relief. Such buildings are dependent for their effect 
entirely on their coloured decoration, and are, perhaps, so built 
with the express object of affording scope for such treatment. 
Firmly expressed lines, and borders of colour, take the place of 
mouldings, and these must have sufficient force to make clear 
the structure, and to define the limits of the several areas of 
surface. It is upon interiors of this last type that mosaic 
decoration may be most advantageously employed. This 
magnificent method of decoration by colour does not accord 
well with the use of mouldings, except to the most limited 
extent. Its nature demands exceptionally bold treatment, and 
the very strength and brilliance of its effects destroy all per- 
ception of the delicate shadows and roundings of good 
mouldings. It demands large surfaces, and is most effective 
where the surfaces are curved, these affording that variety of 
angle to the light which gives such splendour of effect to the 
gold grounds. It is under such conditions that mosaic is used 
in St. Mark’s, at Venice ; in the churches at Ravenna; and in 
many other of the best examples. 


(To be continued. 


The True Revival of Architecture. 

SIR,—The lessons of experience seem to be altogether 
insufficient to teach that it is impossible to originate a new 
style of architecture straight off. History has been proud to 
hand down to us the names of great architects such as Ictinus, 
Apollodorus, Anthemius, Sinan, and Wykeham, but she does 
not claim that any one of them created a new style. All that 
can be deduced from her interésting story is that at certain 
times architectural art was in a more flourishing condition than 
at others, and that this was owing to the advance of civilisation, 
the improved social condition of the people, and other favour- 
able causes. And, although architecture was in a state of 
change at those periods, that only marked its healthy develop- 
_ Ment; architects then looked forward, not backwards, as in 
these degenerate days. 

_ Uf, then, we want to succeed as they did, if we want to 
invest a noble art with vital development, must we not abandon 
the present system of systematically basing design upon 


past styles, suited only to the times when they flourished? 
That modern history will never have the glory of telling a 
different and less degrading tale than that of the last forty or 
fifty years, we have only to study that period and its results to 
be convinced. Mr. Morris gives a sketch of it in the Fortnightly 
Review of this nfonth. The whole time has been spent and 
wasted in puerile looking back instead of forward, of copying 
instead of designing solely in harmony with the wants and 
characteristics of the times. The result can scarcely be con- 
sidered anything but an architectural atrophy. Mr. Morris 
would so reform society that architectural development might 
follow, but I imagine that its progress will not be diverted to 
suit any man’s social ideas, even for so desirable a result as the 
development of architecture. 

I think, then, that it is clear that we shall never make any 
genuine progress, or rather any real progress at all, in architec- 
ture until we adopt the principle that guided the architects of 
old, and with this view I venture to recommend a method of 
proceeding which might very sensibly hasten the coming of an 
architectural system or science of building that would probably 
establish the epoch of originality so much to be desired. 

Let a Society be at once formed of the best men amongst 
us who approve of the following proposals :—1. The Society to 
last twelve months. 2. The members to meet for one hour 
once every week for the express purpose of original design, in 
which no use shall be made of the details of past styles except 
those practical essentials the column, arch, beam, buttress, 
bracket and strut; to be provided with drawing-boards and 
instruments ; to sit as distant from one another as possible, and 
then, a subject having been chosen by the vote of the majority, 
the drawings to be hung on the walls for a week, during which 
time each member will write his vote (for the next best to his 
own) on a card and place it in a ballot-box, to be opened at the 
next meeting in the presence of all and the result recorded. 
3. At the end of the year the whole, or the successful designs 
at each meeting, to be publicly exhibited with, perhaps, a 
printed report to be given to visitors. 4. A gold medal, equal 
in value te that of the Institute, to be presented to that member 
who has gained the majority of votes during the year. If there 
be originality, independence and genius enough amongst us to 
take these few details of modern building and invest them with 
new life and vigour, a mode of architectural treatment will 
appear in good time—beautiful or it may be ugly—that no one 
has ever seen before. But whether beautiful or the reverse, 
the public, nauseated by our eternal copyism and repetition of 
old details, will welcome it warmly and generously, forgiving 
some early crudities in return for the manifestation of healthy 
vitality of design, and in the end we shall probably possess, or 
be in the safe way to possess, what will really deserve to be 
called a national style of architecture. Tuve S. 


A. A. W hitsuntide Excursion to freland. 


SIR,—As I had no hand in the announcement of my name 
as generally conducting this excursion, and am but indifferently 
qualified to undertake some of it, allow me to inform intending 
excursionists that the Kilkenny visit will be in charge of the 
best possible authority on the antiquities of that place. Mr. 
R. Langrishe, architect, a Kilkenny man born and bred, and as 
sound an antiquarian as he is a genial companion for a day out, 
will take the matter in hand. I have much to learn about Kil- 
kenny from him.—Yours faithfully, . THOMAS DREw, R.H.A. 

6 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


Blackburn Technical School Competition. 

SIR,—I feel sure that everyone who has taken any interest 
in this competition will agree that a praiseworthy effort has 
been made by the committee and the assessor to conduct it 
with the utmost fairness, and also that on the whole that effort 
has met with success. That some little vagueness and vacilla- 
tion should be found both in the original and supplementary 
instructions is not to be wondered at in a somewhat compli- 
cated scheme. It is therefore from no desire to criticise severely 
and still less in any way to affect the award that I ask you to 
insert this letter, but rather on general grounds, in order to 
obtain from the assessor himself an explanation of the principle 
on which he awarded the second and third premiums, or failing 
this, to ascertain clearly what architects consider the right 
principle on which in future competitions the designs should be 
premiated. The usual principle, it will be allowed, is to place 
that design second which in the absence for any reason what- 
ever of the first design would be recommended by the assessor 
for adoption, and so on with the third design. Now I ask, “Is 
this the principle which guided Mr. Robins in his award?” JI 
must say that after reading his report and inspecting the 
designs, the premiated specially, but also the others submitted, 
it seems to me that a negative answer is the only one possible. 
The only principle which, to me, would explain the selection is 
this, that the first prize is given to the best of the L-shaped 
plans, of which there are thirty-one (see report), the second 
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prize to the only specimen of the L reversed, and the third to 
the best of the V-shaped plans. os 

If this be so, it is surely a dangerous system in view of the 
possible disqualification of the first premiated design, and if 
not absolutely unjust, appears, at all events, a very arbitrary - 
and fanciful principle of award. It is clear, 7 think, that if the 
L. shape, that suggested by Mr. Robins in the instructions, 1s 
tight, the L reversed must be wrong, and surely one of the 
remaining thirty of the L shape Is likely to be more nearly 
right than it or even than a plan of the Y shape. QUARE. 


The Sanitary Institute and the Kew Farce. 

S1r,—The attention of your correspondent, ‘“ Progress,” 
should be drawn to the plumbing regulations of the New York 
Board of Health, which forbid the use of cowls or ventilators. 
The utter ignorance of well-known facts shown in declaring the 
superiority of the open pipe is not confined to the three men 
alluded to by your correspondent, nor are the Kew experiments 
the only one arriving at that result.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Westminster, S.W.: May 7, 1888. Ca 


Srk,—I have read your remarks, and also those of your 
correspondent “ Progress,” ve the above, and I think they will 
receive the endorsation of everyone who has any knowledge 
of the subject. On again perusing your remarks, contained in 
a previous article, I now more clearly see the full force of them, 
which I must admit I did not so entirely appreciate at the time, 
and I am quite of your opinion that in the tests which have 
since been made, or are being made, by the Institute, it would 
be nothing short of a public scandal if the same individuals 
who were responsible for the previous tests, which met with 
such unanimous condemnation, were again appointed on the 
testing committee to act as judges on the correctness or In- 
correctness of their own conduct. ’ For the sake of the Sanitary 
Institute and the credit of the gentlemen concerned I can only 
hope that such will not be found to be the case. As Star 
Chamber trials are now supposed to be abolished in this 
country, I naturally presume that the Institute has given the 
patentees of the different ventilators it is again sitting in judg- 
ment upon every opportunity to witness the tests and satisfy 
themselves that their appliances are having a fair trial, as who 
should know better than the inventors themselves when their 
inventions are being properly tested or otherwise? If such an 
examination has not been provided for, or has been prohibited, 
I fear the Institute will find itself placed, with our English 
notions of justice and fairness, in rather an ugly position, so far 
as public opinion of its conduct is concerned. 

Taking a warning from the past, I presume the Institute are 
making the test in, as you suggest, occupied buildings, such as 
churches, halls, &c., as otherwise the experiments, allowing they 
proved anything at all, would have no more value than those 
formerly made, and which proved such a ludicrous failure. 
But, after all, what would these so-called tests demonstrate, 
even when taken at their utmost possible value? Nothing 
more than that out of the large and ever-increasing number of 
ventilators that are used in this country, a few have been found 
to be inferior to an open pipe when tried under conditions which 
possibly—as was admittedly the case with the former experi- 
ments—were more favourable for the open pipe than the venti- 
lators ; such as in unoccupied buildings, having a comparatively 
low temperature to what is found in crowded public buildings, 
and which really puts ventilators to the test, as is well known to 
those who have had any practical experience of both methods 
under such conditions. I therefore fail to see what possible 
advantage to any one is going to be derived from these tests, 
seeing that they do not in any way settle the respective merits 
of the host of ventilators at present before the public, only a 
small proportion of which have been included in the tests ; and 
even those at the termination of the experiments, seeing that it 
is many years since they were commenced, may be out of the 
market altogether, superseded by improved modifications, the 
value of which, and of all the other ventilators not tried, would 
in no way be determined. Where, then, is the use of the tests 
if they are, as I presume they are, intended as a guide as to 
what ventilators, if any, should ‘be used, and what should 
not ?—I am, yours truly, COMMON SENSE. 


——$_—— 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Horwich.—The Independent Methodist schools, Horwich, 
are to be extended to afford accommodation for 300 or more 
children. Plans for the proposed extensions as prepared by 
Mr. J. E. Smith, of Wood Street, Bolton, have been adopted. 

‘Whetstone.—The memorial-stone of the Congregational 
school chapel was laid on October 15, 1887, and it was opened 
on May 2 for public worship. The style of the building isa 
simple treatment of Early Gothic, It is faced with white 
bricks, with Bath stone dressings and tiled roofs. The contract 
for the building, including additional classrooms in rear, light- 


ing, heating, &c., is 2,3594 The architect is Mr. George 
Baines, 4 Great Winchester Street, E.C., whose designs were 
accepted in a limited competition. The builder is Mr. R. G. 
Battley, 21 Old Kent Road, S.E. The seating in the school 
chapel is in pitch-pine framing, with white panels varnished, 
and was made by Messrs, Hammer & Co., Crown Works, 
Bermondsey. 

worcester.— New Congregational schools are being erected 
in Angel Street, the foundation-stone of which has just been 
laid. Mr. Aston Webb is the architect, and the contractors 
are Messrs. Wood & Sons. The schools are to accommodate 
500 children. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Broadstone.—The newly-erected church of St. John has 
been opened. The style is Geometric or Decorated. The 
walls are of brick, faced with best white local bricks, and 
dressed with Doulting stone from the quarries near Shepton 
Mallet, and a softer bed of the same stone has been used for 
internal arches, windows, doors, columns, &c. The church 
consists of a nave, 60 feet by 24 feet ; chancel, 30 feet by 17 
feet ; vestry, with a heating chamber below, and north and 
south porches. An arcade has been formed, extending along 
the whole of the north walls and the nave, with five arches 
corresponding to the five bays of the roof to facilitate the 
addition of an aisle at some future time. The roofs are covered 
with pressed Broseley tiles and open timberwork with wrought 
and carved ribs.. The floor of the nave is laid with Mr. Roger 
Lowe’s (Farnworth) patent wood-block flooring in pitch pine, 
herring-bone pattern. The floor of the chancel is laid with 
Roman and Venetian marble mosaic work, which is highly 
effective, the patterns and panels being arranged so as to 
increase in richness towards the east end. Mr. Walter J. 
Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., of Wimborne, is the architect; Mr. J. 
Knight was the clerk of works ; and the builders were Messrs. 
J. McWilliam & Son, of Bournemouth. 

Manchester.—St. James’s Church, Moss Side, has been 
opened. The cost of erection has been about 5,500/., and 
there is accommodation for 800 persons. The works have 
been executed by Messrs. Robert Neill & Sons, contractors, 
Manchester, under the superintendence of the architect, Mr. 
John Lowe, 17 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Long’s Hotel, Bond Street.—This old and famous hotel 
has been reconstructed. Possession was given to the con- 
tractors on August 15 last, and the pulling down immediately 
commenced. The demolition and clearing away of the old 
hotel and the erection of the new one were undertaken (under 
a penalty of 1oo/. per week fine or 100/. per week bonus) in the 
short space of eight months, and this has been accomplished 
within the contract time irrespective of the winter months and 
injunctions. The furnishing of the new hotel commenced 
about five months after the operations started; the hotel will 
be opened for the public in the course of another week or two. 
The contract amount is about 30,000/. Messrs. Kirk & 
Randall, of Woolwich, were the contractors; the hydraulic 
lifts were supplied by Messrs. Waygood; the tile pavings by 
Messrs. T. & R. Boote and Minton & Co.; the stoves and 
chimneypieces by Messrs. Yates, Haywood & Co. The electric 
lighting arrangements have been carried out by Messrs. Verity 
Bros. ; the gas lighting by Messrs. Strode & Co. 


GENERAL. 


A Water-Colour Painting, Clearing Off after a Storii, 
Sutherlandshire, by the late Sam Bough, R.S.A., at a sale in 
Edinburgh on Saturday fetched 45/. 

The Edinburgh Field Naturalists’ Club on Saturday 
paid a visit to Craigmillar Castle. The architectural’ features 
and history of the castle were described by Mr. Ross, architect, 
and Mr. Wood. | 


The Belgian Government have demanded a credit of 
70,000 frs. for the purchase of 400 manuscripts, part of the 
library of the late Sir Thomas Philips, at Cheltenham, which 
have great historical and literary interest. They belonged for 
the most part to Belgian abbeys and priories which were sacked 
and burnt down by the French during the first revolution, and 
vary in date from the tenth to the fifteenth century. 

Public Baths, constructed at a cost of 10,500/, were 
opened: on Monday evening at Smethwick, Birmingham, 
Messrs. Cockin & Son, of Old Hill, executed the work, 


CrimiInAL Proceepincs, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rovert Boye & Son, Ld. 
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TENDERS ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


12.— Designs are Invited for the 
Enlargement of the Guildhall. Premium of Fifty Guineas to 
the Author of Selected Design. Mr. John E, Ledsam White- 
head, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge. 
MACCLESFIELD.—June 1.—Schemes for Main Drainage of 


ee are invited. Mr. J. Barclay, Town Clerk, Maccles- 
eC . 


CAMBRIDGE. — May 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—May 17.—For Building Small Villa. Mr, 


E. Foster, Architect, Woodstock House, Abergavenny. 

AXBRIDGE.—May 14.—For Alterations* and Fitting-up 
Machinery at Workhouse Laundry. Mr. W. Reece, Poor Law 
Office, Axbridge. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—May 14.— For Building Higher 
Grade School. Mr. J. Y. McIntosh, Architect, Cornwallis Street, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

BATTERSEA PARK.—May 15.—For Repairing Two Lodges. 
The Superintending Architect, Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BINGLEY.—May 14.—For Building Warehouse. 
Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

BLACKBURN.—May 12.—For Joiners’ Work at New Union 
Offices. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 10 Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. 

BLACKPOOL.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel (Material, 
Stone) with Tower and Spire, at South Shore. Mr. J. H. 
Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BRADFORD. — May 14.—For Converting Stabling into 
Warehouse, Mr. C. E. Marsden, Architect, 3 John Street, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD. — May 15.—For Building Six Houses and 
Shops. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Bradford. 

BULLINGTON.—May 14.—For Alterations and Repairs to 
Vicarage. Mr. John Hillary, Architect, Longparish, Hants. 

CARDIFF.—May 12.—For Additions to 72 Queen Street. 
Mr. H. Williams, Architect, 28 Clare Street, Bristol. 

CHELMSFORD.—May 15.—For Rebuilding the Union-house, 
Mr. Fred. Chancellor, Architect, 20 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


CROYDON. — May 29.—For Building Three Additional 
Slaughter-houses, Lairs and other Buildings. Mr. T. Walker, 
C.E., Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

DARENTH, KENT.—May 26.—For Building Convalescent 
Hospital. Messrs. A. & C, Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

DERBY.—May 11.—For Building Infants’ School. 
Naylor & Sale, Architects, Irongate, Derby. 

DEVIzES.—May 15.—For Building Infectious Hospital at 
the Pauper Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Charles S. Adye, County 
Surveyor, 25 Market Place, Devizes. 

DUKINFIELD.—For Building Detached Villa. Messrs. John 
Eaton & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. : 

EAST ARDSLEY.—May 18.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

ELLAND. — May 12.— For Supplying Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, Stoves, &c., for Shops and Houses, Mr. C. F. L..Hors- 
fall, Architect, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

FENTON.—For Additions, &c., to Factory. 
Maddock, Architect, Hanley. 

FowrEy.—May 29.—For Station Buildings and other Works, 
Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

GLOUCESTER.— May 24.—For Construction of Public Baths. 
Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, Architect, Station Road, Gloucester. 

GOLCAR. — May 16.—For Enlarging National Schools 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

GOSFORTH.—May 21.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses. 
Messrs. Shewbrooks & Simpson, Architects, 2 Market Street 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Mrs -S, 


Messrs. 
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GREAT HortTon.—May 15.—For Building Four Houses. 
Mr. J. H. Dixon, 63 Nuttall Road, Barkerend Road, Bradford. 


HALIFAX.—-May 19.—For Building Two Shops. Messrs. 
G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


_ HALIFAX.—May 17.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—May 12.—For Reinstating Shop and Ware- 
house. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—May 14.—For Building Stabling for Twenty- 
three Horses. Messrs, Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse 
Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—May 11.—For Building Petty Sessions House 
and Lock-up. The West Riding Surveyor, Wakefield. 

HAMBLEDON.—May 16.—For Enlarging Workhouse In- 
firmary. Mr. Ferdinand Smallpeice, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Guildford, 

HAMMERSMITH.—May 15.—For Repairs to Lodges, &c., 
Ravenscourt Park. The Superintending Architect, Metro- 
politan Board of Works, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE.—May 15.—For Erection of First 
Portion of Buildings. Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Architect, 5 Lan- 
caster Place, Strand, W.C. 

KNOWLE.—May 21.—For Building Two Mess-rooms and 
Two Cottages at County Asylum. Mr. James Robinson, 
County Architect, County Hall, Winchester. 

LEAMINGTON.—May 15.—For Reseating and Flooring 
St. Mary’s Church. Mr, W. Green, Surveyor, 55 Russell 
Terrace, Leamington. 

LEAVESDEN.—May 15.—For Extension of Farm Buildings, 
Leavesden Asylum for Imbeciles. Mr. W. F. Jebb, Norfolk 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 

LEEDS.—For Building Chimneys. 
peny, Limited, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—May 12.—For Extension of Board Schools, Rich- 
mond Hill, and Building Board Schools, Moortown. Mr. W. 
Lee, Clerk to the School Board, Leeds. 

LEYLAND.—May 29.—For Enlarging and Rebuilding, &c., 
Wade Brook Bridge. Mr. W. Radford, Bridge Master, 1 
Princess Street, Manchester. 


The’ Burmantofts Com- 


MIDDLESBROUGH Dock.—May 16—For Building Work- 
shops. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, North-Eastern Railway, 
York. 
MOBBERLEY.—May 17.—For Restoring Chancel, &c., of 
Parish Church. Rev. H. Leigh Mallory, Newton Hall, 
Mobberley. 


NEWCHURCH.—May 16.—For Building Board Schools, 
Mr. T. W. Cubbon, Architect, 51 Hamilton Square, Liverpool. 


NorTON-LE-CLAY.—May 15.—For Alterations to Church, 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 


PAIGNTON.—May 29.—For Extension of Station Buildings. 
Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 


PETERBOROUGH.—May 18.—For Building House. 
J. G. Stallebrass, Bamber Street, Peterborough. 


PRESTON.—May 24.—For Rebuilding Wade Brook Bridge. 
Mr. W. Radford, Bridge Master, 1 Princess Street, Manchester. 


RAMSBOTTOM. — May 14. — For Building Six Houses. 
Messrs. Sellers & Hamilton, Architects, Union Chambers, 
Bury. 

RASTRICK.—May 21.—For Building Large Warehouse. 
Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church Street, Brighouse. 

ROTHERHAM.—May 19.—For Repair of First Class Swim - 
ming Bath. Mr. S. Brown, Town Clerk, Rotherham. Mr. J- 
Mansergh, Engineer. 

SALISBURY.—May 14.—For Restoring Tower and Interior 
Stonework, St. Edmund’s Church. Messrs. J. Harding & Sons, 
51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SCULCOATES, HULL.—For Building Stables. 
Bell, Architect, North Eastern Railway, York. 

SHEFFIELD:—May 16.—For Building additional Offices. 
Mr. J. Spencer, Clerk to the Guardians, Sheffield. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—For Building Presbytery to St. 
Gregory’s Church. Mr. G. H. Cox, Architect, 8 Warwick 
Road, Stratford-on-Avon. 

SUNDERLAND.—May 12.—For Lodge, Boundary Walls, 
Iron Palisading and Drainage Castings, &c. Mr. D. Balfour, 
Engineer, Houghton-le-Spring. 

SURBITON.—May 19.—For Building Assembly-rooms. 
A. Mason, Architect, 23 High Street, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Mr. 


Mr. Wm. 


Mr. 


LIVERPOOL.—May 18.—For Adapting part of Custom 
House for Parcel Post Office. The Clerk of Works, Custom 
House, Liverpool. | 


SWINTON.—May 
J. C. Haller, C.E., 128 Station Street, Swinton, Rotherham. 


12.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. 


ROBBER X ADAMS, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, “VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check 


Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted by the leadin 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; SASH and 


FASTENERS. Highest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


Architects; 
ASEMENT 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. — 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the “ Hurricane” Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increa-ed or 
diminished as desired, The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement, enables 
it to stand more than DOUBLE the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR” permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, anc the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. , 

The “ VICTOR” can also be supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Springs may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 

Repairs may be effected in a few minutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 

No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. t) oe . 

For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7}x9. 

No, 154, without Silent Check Action .. ke as o. 6 

For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 103x123. 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


Fe 


ip} 


Ht 


i 


- 42/- each, 


3)- 


(ATT — DOUBLE ACTION DEEP 

Toran i WELL ‘‘VICTOR” DOOR 

\ aii AI SPRING for Swing Doors, with 

Nc A or without the Silent Check 
Za 


Action, as desired. This class ot 
Spring is highly recommended 
for all ordinary sized doors for 
simplicity, compactness, and 
adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account of 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No. 137), or 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145), If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No, 145 Shoe and’ my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. 
Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 

dwarf doors. 


— 


«. 35/= 


No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. He 


No. 147, without ,, .. : i. eke . 
Size of Cover Plate. 5x5. 
Depth of Well, 64x3 diameter. 


CTT? 


CLOT (e) 


“VICTOR” SIN 
ACTION EFL OO rR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutting into 
a rebate, can be had with or 
without Silent Check Action. 
This Hin _is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 
fitted to a door hanging 
on ordinary butt ‘hinges, 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 
Butt Top Centre (No. 153, 
can be supplied with this 
Hinge to order, 


No. 136, with Silent Check Action .. 


35]= a “ eerie) ” i bare paket 3 cant a left ee 
Hy oors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
No. 148, without ,, _,, 7 Ae Te Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING, 
| for right or left-handed doors 
shutting into rebate, with or 
without Silent Check Action ag 
desired. Where this Spring is 
used one of the lm ores | butt \ 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the 
door, and in a line with butt 
hinges, takes its place. This 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome 
appearance, This class of Sprin, 
is also made .with a Specia’ 
are Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weak- 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
or left. 

This addition, which is the 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door 
fitted with it may be regulated 
in a moment to suit the varying 

5 conditions of weather, and resist 
any wind pressure. The top cap regulatesthe closing speed. The “ Victor" 
gatt Spring will allow of the door being thrown right back without injury 


Size of C : ' Niity i 3, 
over Plate 5 x 5, convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 139, with Silent Check Action ..  _.. os «+  » 6-in. Barrel, 35/- 
Depth of Well 4x 3 diameter. preparation is apery, A Made in polished brass. 156, + and Spring Adjustment 9-in.  ,, ri 
ae 140, with Silent Check Action... 35/-)_ 6-in. 149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in. ,, 30/_ 
0,150, Without ,, yy té ... 30/-§ barrel. 157 L +» but with " Rein. 4) 87/- 


Repairs to all kinds of Spring Hinges executed on re 


ROBERT ADAMS—Offices +17 BLACKMAN STREET. 


4 J ” 
ceipt of order, by experienced workmen, and Springs received from a distance 


will be promptly repaired an‘ returned. 


Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, S.E. 
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TISBURY.—May 12.—For Building Police-station and 
Court-house. Mr. Charles S. Adye, County Surveyor, 25 
Market Place, Devizes. 


BELFAST—continued. 


For Building Five Houses, Bloomfield. Mr. JOHN RUSSELL, 
Architect, 16 Waring Street, Belfast. 


Stewart, Belfast 3 . £480 0 oO 
TOTTENHAM,—May 23.—For Building Two Board Schools J. 
(1,500 pupils each). Mr. Charles Bell, Architect, 3 Salters’ | W: M‘Namara, Downpatrick Fh sh eC BNE hadi 
Hall Court, Cannon Street, E.C. R. Thompson, Belfast . ; aes 2 
J. Kidd, Belfast . ‘ . 308 oO o 
WELLINGTON.—May 21.—For Building Church. Mr. J. H. ng QUINN, Belfast (accepted ) ‘ PES0Gt4 Go 
Spencer, Architect, 8 Hammet Street, T. aunton, 


BEDFORD. 
For Rebuilding Chequers Inn and adjoining Premises, 
Street, for Messrs. Simpson & Co. 
Architect, Bedford. 


Wi1GAN.— May 17.—For Building Chapel. Messrs. Simon Hich 
& Capper, Architects, 34 te Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. Mr. H i 
. . ’ 


Black Bros. ry tote i. ons “4 1,750 9 0 
Ellwood & Son. 2 : ° . : 1,747 9 90 
Baxtenro . . . ° ° : - 1,731 9 0 
TENDERS. Potter : . . a) kore ! » 1,669 0 0 
Freshwater ° e e r ° ‘ 1,617 Oo Oo 
ACTON. White ey Phe cite, clay Tala » 1,597 9 0 
For Making up Private Kpas, Acton. Knight . a ° - 1,574 09 0 
J. Mowlem & Co... £3779 On 6 Smith 3 : - ° é a Eg S20 Or. 
E. Rogers & Co. a2 Ti On O Warton & Walker : P - ; 2 15 580% Or 0 
Nowell & Robson 3,033. 07 0 Coleman & Fathers . of ae eee Get ere £5630, LE 6 
J. Pizzey 3,569 0 oO Harrison . ; é : , : i %, 4057.0. O 
Rowles & Co. 3,307 O&O Foster : ° : ' . Sey? fee. 
Surveyor’s estimate . 3,888 0 oO Melcombe Bros. - ;. cmaes Rie Beniy 6 MAS ATO: SO: O 
Laughton . : ? ‘ j 1,465 0 oO 
ee BELFAST. For Building Warehouse for Messrs. inties & Sons, Lime 

For Building Villa and Offices, Annandale, Belfast. Mr. J. Street, Bedford. Mr. H. Bete Architect. 
RUSSELL, Architect, 16 Waring Street, Belfast. Quantities Ellwood & Son. : : £2 197"; 0. 0 
by Messrs. Gribbon & Butler. Knight 2,083 0 O 
A. Whelan . é £2 058 17 Io Black Bros. 2,040 0 O 
R, J. Kerr . . : 1,750 90 oO Potter : - 1,9909°0 0 
I. Hewitt. . : : Si ZO50.5 Ou Baxter ° 1,072 OO 
H. W. Farr ° c fs F,O3T Ono Freshwater ; . H225,959° 0!) O 
J. Smith " , ‘ ¢ 11,0000. 0 Laughton . ‘ ; WAT OSA) VO? 0 
R. Covey T5577 COe- 0 Foster : ; ‘ . «1,007; | OO 
J. Kidd. 1,560. 0 o Whiting 1,899 0 oO 
Hutchins & Keith 1,560 0 oO Warton & Walker 1,850 0 oO 
R. Thompson 1,490 0 Oo White . 1,837, 0 O 
Fitzpatrick Bros. - 1,443 0 0 Harrison . : : 1,787 0 0 
H. & J. Martin & Co. 1,420 0 oO Todd. 1,750 0 O 
J. Stewart . 1,395. ° a; 0 Melcombe Bros, ‘ Fi j : = 1,740\50770 
W. B. Master 1,399 0 oO Smith ; : 3 : ; : LL FOSG iO. ,-O 
H, FULTON, Belfast (accepted yi 1,385 0 oO Coleman & Fathers . ; 4 , ; - 1,699 0 oO 


BES 


On 


: GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


4, 8 Say, UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 
RST) RSS : A Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862, n ) 
Ss LC, ¥ ) The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the Ss 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 


ce 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY 


ae GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


Onnaw 


W. H. LASCELLES 


121 BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC. 


4 


JOINERY. | LASCELLEs' WOODEN CONSERVATORIES. 
WINDOWS, DOORS, STAIRS. RED CONCRETE.| BUILDINGS. GREENHOUSES, 
DADOES, CHIMNEYPIECES. HOTHOUSES. 

BANK, OFFICE, and CHURCH | VINERIES. 
FITTINGS. | ES TIMA TES Fi REE. PEACH-HOUSES, &c. 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking. —E. JANSSON & Co.. 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E. C. 


VOLUME XEXKWHIE. OE" TELE: ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d,—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
Cc 
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BEDFORD—continued. CARDIFF—continued, 
For Constructing Suspension Bridge over the River from the; For Alterations to 4o Queen Street, Cardiff, for Mr. R. J. T. 
Embankment to the Duck Mill Meadows, Bedford. Hillier, Mr, SYDENHAM W. RICHARDS, Architect, Cardiff. 
Bacchus & Ison . F ‘ 2 x CLETS .O.°0 Quantities by Architect, 

Siew eh lO. as feos Fey 2 ie ry ratalay Sas i Senet D. C. Jones & Co. Gloucester . . aE 2) AR 
Butterby & Co. . i y : MTT heme] J. Thomas, Cardiff Sr : : : -) 908 Tek. .G 
Gardener, Anderson & ‘Clarke. ; : wk 6320 sO Thomas & James, Cardiff . : : : » 349; 0°40 
Canada Engineering Co. . “ : : 0 HA 5OS SD 0 Shepton & Son, Cardiff . : ; ‘ . 33Gura oO 
Kilpin & Billson . - : . a OO sO rr Jones Bros., Cardiff . : ; ; : 0) S37 R Pe ao 
W. B. Baker ‘ ‘ : Ayia OLd es Vie D. Davies, Cardiff , ‘ ; « ) FAQ iar eS 
E. PAGE & Co. (accepted) . ' ‘ : i 1304)'13* tC Smallridge & Son, Cardiff : : 2 ilies oor Nn 
D. G, Davies, Cardiff . c i | ; - 305 0 0 
\ BRADHOBD. T. Gough, Cardiff : 4 ‘ : . ¢* 3001) <O 
For Additions to Residence,, Manningham, Mr, T. C, HOPE, Turner & Sons, Cardiff. i ; ; | 298 16 0 
Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. R. Prick, Cardiff (accepted) 295 0 O 
, Accepted Tenders. For Altering Premises for the Cardiff Workmen’s Liberal Club 
J. Moulson & Sons, Bradford, mason and joiner. Company, Limited, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. Mr. J. P. 

T. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, plasterer and slater. JONES, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 
Walton & Brear, Bradford, plumber, Jones Bros., Cardiff. : é : é inf 580 019 
BRIGG. D. Thomas, Cardiff . ‘ . ‘ : AP Sto OO 
For Boiler House, Dam, Sluice, Bridges, Stanches, &c., for} A. Lewis, cae rs URE ns peaueed Miag 
H.M. Commissioners of Sewers, Brigg. Thos. Evans, Cardi Dae a38 Pe? 
W. Leggott, Doncaster . , e . £1,090 12 9 Jos. THOMAS, Charles Street (accepted) ‘ » 398. 0 0 

Other Works: COLCHESTER. 


» 260 2 of For Building Residence, The Nurseries, Myland Road, 


Leggott ry ° ° e ., e 
SE Ms Colchester, for Mr. Prior, 


CARDIFF. 
For Alterations, &c., Mount Stuart Square, for Mr. William z. pee iat (acer 
: petition. 
Sanders, J.P. Mr. JNo. P. JONES, Architect, 27 Park 
Street, Cardiff. Quantities by the Architect. COVENTRY. 
Ransom, Cardiff. : : : : . £824 10 0 For Putting Up Scaffolding round the Steeple of Christ Church, 
Shepton & Son, Cardiff .  . ais 5); S221 4.0 Coventry. , 
D. Davies, Cardiff . ; f ; q » 795 9 O Ball RO ye . . . . . : -£50 0 0 
Shepherd & Son,,Cardiff . : ; : BOD Hill . . . . . . ofuttar a © 70 
Jones Bros., Cardiff. 4 4 f f . 7770.0 HAYWOOD, JUN. (accepted) ‘ , : ; 4 BBG OFC 
Cocks, Cardiff : : : ; : Te A OLUO (hO DURHAM. 
Thomas & James, Cardiff . B : ; . 680 0 o| For Building Cottage Hospital for County Industrial School, 
Ey J. Pres, Cardifite... . , : : COO TOO Earl’s House Schools, Durham. 
Lawrence, ‘Cardiff 4 ; ; . : <'; OF) KORO Wm. Lodge. i i ‘ : : . £612 19 4 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff . : 645 0 0 F. Caldcleugh . ; ‘ : : : - 546 0 0 
Symonds, Cardiff ; “ : 641 18 oO F, Gibson . ‘ ; 3 ; , , wi SAGs OLS 
Turner & Sons, Cardiff . : 619 10 oO Jasper Kell . : ; ‘ : \ k 54 AACE 
Hopkins, Cardiff . ‘ ; , : é . 1 600K%0."-0 Ralph Sanderson. : ; ; ; 1AGZO™ O10 
Smallridge, Cardiff . i) $90*70-0 Thos. Coates ‘ . : E : : a ed: lah: ah 6) 
G. BEAMES, 16 Violet Row, ‘Cardiff (accepted ) sie S 2RukOs4g 0 G, Gradon & Son : ; } : SASTOE SG 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, JOHN BOARD. ie 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, HAINES & CO. SA 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING (Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 2 Ht “SPHINX” 


INSTRUMENTS, ETC,, ETS. : \ PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, { 
1s. 6d, each ; by post, 1s 8d. i) Will bear sanaile et pa of 1,000 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


Ibs. to the 14 in, by 1}in., and 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 


: is guaranteed 24 ag tests ot 
Student’s fir: Det ge es athena “instruments Wi ANUFACTURE RS, 


Architects and Engineers. 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
ILLUSTRATED AND bEscRIPTive caTaLosue seat post] AQ Bread Street, Cannon Street, 


and Roman Cements. 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for Survurine List.” A larze collection of paeG ¢ Plaster of Paris, ade! and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, — 
W. WATSON & SONS, Goods always kept in Stock, LO al i} ON. ; 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Poittery,. 
from which Orders can be 


(Lump and Ground), — 
Manufacturing Opti to H.M. G t, Orne 
pticians to overnment, | Supplied, ae 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. DUNBALL, NEAR BRIDG HATES 
ESTABLISHED 1837, LIBERAL TRADE D DE DE D ISCOUNT. Telegraphic fe “Boanp, DUNBAET” 


THE GRANITIC PAINT pano AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS, 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. Raised Flocks. Borders and 


a j made in Friezes. 
orough ASO 0 EMT ee fea ay EAT eM 
Cure for ad a Se TEE 17 GRACECHURCH 
Damp Walls and : 
gents ne gi ‘ans sve colourless. WOO D CA PET STREET, E.C, 
RDED AT THE Eri enNitiONhe HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, C O M PA N Y, FLOORING, 


THE GHANITIO. POTN T eenciuress | BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors, | MATCHBOARDS, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860,) 9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E. C. DOORS 


And MOULDINGS, 


Mi A ee B [. GEORGE DAVENPORT, 
The Resident Personal Manager, Country “Orders promptly executed, 


All Goods supplied direct from DOCKS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, Lelephone No. 1068. 
TO ORDER.,| WALL AND celine tinincsy, | 
a A AT MODERATE PRIOES. 
Lowest Pr lees and Good Quality. Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration dial BLOCK FLOORING 
Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c. in every class of Building. ae WHITE's SYSTEM), 


ihe wor “Chuschat Schools, 
fiices, &c. 

Estimates and full particulars 
on wpplication to 


a THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


4 Woop - Block FLooRING anp 
STEAM JOINERY Works, 


Clapham J unction, 8,W. 


Establishments, Hotels. and Public Institutions, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 
OLUME XXXVIII. OF THE ARoHTITECT, AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d, Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper, 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.c, 
7, : AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


W The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that sn 
ILKINS and SONS ; they will bear without damage the traflic of large Banking | ji 
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EAST DEREHAM., 


For Gasholder, 60 feet in diameter, for the East Dereham Local 


Board. 
J. Walley, Derby . ; ; ‘ ° : . £685 o 
Horseley Company, Limited, Tipton . i MG 2 fo AK 
J. Coates & Co., Cannon Street . : 555 0 
G, E. Child, Southwold 550 19 
Porter & Co, Lincoln . 537 10 
Willey & Co., Exeter . - ; - ‘ 520 oO 
Cockey & Sons, Limited, Frome Selwood . 519 oO 
Renshaw, King & Co., Kidsgrove é : + 499 10 
H, Balfour & Co., Leven -, g ; i iv AQ GO 
J. & W. Horton, Smethwick . » 495 90 
Newton Chambers & Co., Sheffield . AGO "!O 
Ashmore, Benson & Co., Limited ‘ oA Re O 
D. Howard, West Bromwich : : a » 450 O 
S. Cutler & Sons, Millwall . ; A : » 448 Io 
R, & J. Dempster, Manchester . ‘ ; » 446 0 
Clayton, Son & Co., Leeds . i ; ni AAG O 
Westwood & Wrights, Dudley . * weet 4A ai 
Holmes & Co., Huddersfield é‘ ; : » (394.0 
DEMPSTER & SONS, Limited, Elland (accepied). 374 0 


FAILSWORTH. 


9000000 COOOAOOCO OND oO 


For Building Liberal Club Premises, Failsworth. Mr. DAviD 


JONEs, Architect, 10 Clegg Street, Oldham. 
C, Jenney, Manchester i : LL 
Taylor Bros., Failsworth . : : : . 
J. Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyn ‘ . , 
T. Whitehead, Failsworth p : : ‘ 
T. Whiteley, Hollinwood . : ; ‘ 

J. Bromley, Middleton. 3 ‘ é 

H. HELLIWELL, Hollinworth (accepted) . 
ssonnsonm, Manchester). 0 6 Gs 


GREAT HARWOOD. 


1,309 
1,080 
1,065 
1,060 
1,056 
1,035 
1,025 

998 


Oo 
fo) 
fe) 
(8) 
18 
re) 


fo) 
15 


Oz -Octn= 030-020. 


For Foundation Walls for Congregational Church, Great Har- 


wood. Mr. WILLIAM S. VARLEY, Architect, Blackburn. Ansell . : 3 . . £2,021 0 0 
Ramsbottom & Sons, Accrington :  £340-0)°0 Staines & Son . ‘ ° Fi : LY RO72)3 0% 0 
J. Knowles, Darwen . : ; é f 2. R308. 07. O Marsland . ; : ‘ . . oe 2,055 "OF 'O 
Lewis & Son, Great Harwoo 2902 10 oO Rhodes, ‘ ’ ; ‘ : + 1,935 0: 0 
Reid Brothers, Burnley ; ‘ : : ZAIN HO NO Jerrard . i . “ é ° - 1,793 0.0 
D, BIRTWISTLE, Great Harwood (accepted) 270 0 0 Mills . : . é , i8ks750 0% O 
J. Fecitt, Blackburn ; ; ; ‘ 265 0 90 Richardson : : : . . HOTTIES. OF-O 


HEDNESFORD. 


For Building Board School for Infants, at West Hill, near 


Hednesford Railway Station, for 300 Children. 
F, W. Evans, Architect, 83 High Street, Birmingham. 
A é £1,607 


G. Wootton, Bloxwich ; 5 
A. F. D. Whittome, Stafford . ° 
T. Mason, Hednesford . i : 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton : 
R. BARTON, Hednesford (accepted) . . 
W. Ingram, Cannock ; , 


H. Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath . : ° 
Gowing & Ingram, Birmingham, 4 ° 
KEIGHLEY. 


1,557 
1,545 
1,497 
1,400 
1,384 
1,340 
1,285 


Mr. 


OnRnC0020000 
9o9000000 


For Building Sunday-school, Wesley Place, Keighley. _ Messrs, 
W. & J. B. BAILEy, Architects, Bradford and Keighley. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Moore & Lund, Keighley, mason and brickwork. 


Cryer Bros., Bayley, joiner. 

W. Thornton, Bayley, slater. 
Emmett Bros., Keighley, plasterer. 
W. & J. Harrison, Keighley, plumber. 
Lynn, Bradford, painter. 


LEEDS. 
For aves and Shop at Bank. Mr. J. ATKINSON, Architect, 
Leeds. 
Accepted Tenders. 
McMillan, mason ; ; 4 a sO ETE OO 
Leaf, joiner . : ; ; i p ‘ a OO FOs2O 
‘Townend, plumber Z p - f Paix yx ime at | 
McKay, plasterer ‘ : - 3 = CPi REAL IAR NS PAM 
Heavysides, slater : . é A Ks NEA 7 ale oh Ms 
MMaMGy, painter: 5.) 2.01.5. Sad eee nae rae Rs cy 


LONDON. 


For Erection of New Offices for the International News Com- 
pany at Bream’s Buildings, E.C. Mr. CHRISTOPHER 
M. SHINER, Architect, 15 New Broad Street, E.C. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


LEGG 


LZ 


i ‘i 


| | ) i 2 
/ a 1) | ll 
i ‘ | VMs | 


lh R 


Strs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s 


top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes, 


Messrs, W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


y aa a eae 


CONTRACTORS TO E.M. GOVERNMENT. 


SILENS 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Isadmitted to be the best ever put 


before the Public, Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height uf 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 


The WILMO3 is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat. and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with u rod 
is most efficient for Pabhe Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists, 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 


below. 
For Continuons and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


I remain, yours obediently, 


ji 


,and are quite simple and workable in their action, 


RO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept, 14, 1885. 
Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 


I prefer 


R, DAVIES, Architect. 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 


235 HiGH HoL.Borwm. LORTDON, 


109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—‘S|ILENS BRADFORD ” 


W.C.s. 


SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD, 


6 
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LONDON— continued. 

For Works to be done at the Southern Outfall Sewage Works, 
Crossness, comprising Alterations to the existing Sewage 
Reservoirs, the Construction of Precipitation Channels, 
Sludge Settling Channels, Liming and Iron-water Stations, 
Settling-ponds, Engine and Boiler-houses, Coal Vaults, 
Chimney Shaft, Workmen’s Cottages, Jetty and Pier, 
Tramways, &c., for the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Perry & Co. . ; : : ; . £295,184 0 Oo 
S. Pearson & Son . : : : ‘ . 294,000 0 O 
B. Cooke & Co. . ; : : . 1 293'000 4. 10 
McCrae & McFarland . : : ‘ « » 281,500, 0170 
J. Mowlem & Co. . A : ; : $1 270\825... 40.00 
Kirk & Randall. é : ; ‘ E27 LOO ONO 
Williams, Son & Wallington ; = 27087 3 7D 90 
Thomas Docwra & Son : : i i 270; 739) 120 80 
WILLIAM WEBSTER (accepted). 259,816 0 O 


For New Drainage and Sanitary Works at Hamilton House, 
Arlington Street, for the Right Hon. Lord Wimborne. 
Mr. EDWARD TIDMAN, C.E., of the London and Suburban 
Sanitary Survey Association, Surveyor, Connaught Man- 
sions, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Accepted Tenders, 
G. Trollope & Sons, drainage. j : . £306 0 Oo 
ps plumbing . : * Ais eps oh) 


For New Drainage and Sanitary Works at Camden Hill, for 
Mr. Geo. Tolson. Mr. EDWARD TIDMAN, C.E., of the 
London and Suburban Sanitary Survey Association, Sur- 
veyor, Connaught Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

T. A. OWERS, Westbourne Park (accepted ). 


For Decoration and Structural Work.at 107 Holland Road, 
Kensington, for Mr. Jas. Caldwell, M.P. Mr. EDWARD 
TIDMAN, C.E., Architect, Connaught Mansions, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

W. H. T. KELLAND (accepted). 


For Sanitary and Structural Work at the Hall, Dulwich, for 
Sir Ronald Thomson, Bart. K.C.B. Mr. EDWARD 
TIDMAN, C.E., of the London and Suburban Sanitary 
Survey Association, Surveyor, Connaught Mansions, Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

W. H. KELLAND, drainage (accepted ), 
W. MITCHELL, structural (accepted). 


LONDON —continued. 


For Street Improvement Works, Fulham. Mr. J. P. 
NORRINGTON, Surveyor. 
Margravine Gardens. 
Neave & Son... o agi : ; . £483 0 Oo 
Tomes & Wimpey . . s : - 432 0 0 
Nowell & Robson : : " 2 4 ont erO mo 
COAT (accepted) . 3 é “ 4 Pate br SHiave es | 
Turner & Son. F . * i ' 0 G07 0 ee 
Breer Street 
Turner & Son. : ‘ . ‘ ° «, 650, 0.50 
Neave & Son ; . . ° ‘ » 639 0 0 
Nowell & Robson : . ‘ e . » 555 G O 
Bloomfield . : F : ® pic5 44), (On 
Tomes & Wimpey . . : . . «635.00 
CoAT (accepted) . “ : : : : 5 533,0 2 
Dymock Street. 
Turner & Son. ‘ s ‘ . ; 2 FOU. “b 
Rogers. ; : ° > : : . EDRs ci gO 
Neave & Son . . 5 ; 2 LOO. 720 
Tomes & Wimpey. “i . : ; 2 1596-070 
Nowell & Robson : : : : . a ROE ae 0 
CoAT (accepted) . : ‘ . : ‘ » 555 0 O 
Townmead Road. 
Turner & Son. ; - ; : . » 200 
Rogers. ; : 7 . ; 539 9 Oo 
Tomes & Wimpey ; : - : 512 0 O 
Neave & Son ‘ : 4 : : .-\§00-).0:/F0 
Nowell & Robson : : 4 ; é 485 Moyo 
COAT (accepted) . : ° ; ; . G59 £020 
Hlugon Road. 
Turner & Son. ; ‘ ; ; , . 918 0 oO 
Coat . - , ; ; . : . 561 0 O 
Bloomfield . ‘ ; i : 4 553 09 O 
Nowell & Robson : ‘ , : : . 545.00 
Tomes & Wimpey : : ; ; ; » 545, 0° 0 
NEAVE & SON (accepted) . : : ; SRE ow} 


For Drainage and Sanitary Work at St. John’s and New Cross, 
for Mr. Thos. H. Woodward. Mr. EDWARD TIDMAN, of 
the London and Suburban Sanitary Survey Association, 
Surveyor, Connaught Mansions, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

SYDNEY BEST (accepted). 


_. SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s ane, Cannon St., London, H.C. 


Birts or Quantities, SpectricaTions, Rerorts 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


TASTIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 


TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Esrarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 8s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracuer’s Tasres, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


1972 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

, Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Sieam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


ne Development and Washing 
: > ; g: 
Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 


Day hee TRACINGS 
4 - GOTZ 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND; LONDON, 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
ANCASTER, NeaR GRANTHAM. 


ASPHAL TE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OrFricE:—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 


SS SSSSS SSS SHS SSOSS SS SOLIS VSSHSOSSO OS 


SIMPLEX EAP 
GLAZING 


NN For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
———— 


xx#+%** SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Gontract Required, 
No Zinc, }RON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


SPARS LS LIS LLL IIS 


GROVER & Co. (#imiteo), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


« * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * * 
PO SCSSO SCO VSOSSSESCOEP SY SEC SCSTCSCSCOCHPIOCHGAA 


QUANTITIES, ETS, 


_. Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &¢., bests‘ rle. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


go> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


above description of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


’| Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Sheets, &c , sent on application. 


LONDON, 
8.E 


IMRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
Remington Standard Type-Writer, 


The King of Type-writers ; the most rapid and most durab’e 
Type-writing Machine extant. 10,000 sold last year, and sales 
increasing. Thousands of Testimonials from Merchants, Govern- 
ment Officials, Ministere, Authors, Journalists, Stenograph-re, 


and“ All sorts and conditions of men.’’ 
Apply for Price List and Particulars to Sole London Office, 


WYCKOFF, SHAMANS & BENEDICT, 
LOO Gracechurch Street, E.C, 
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LONDON—continued. NEWPORT. 

For the Drainage and Sanitary Works at Portland Place, for ; For Building Board School for 200 Infants, and Additions to 
Lady Tenterden and the Hon. and Rev. W. Byron, for the Boys and Girls’ School, Newport, Mon. Mr, E, LANs- 
London and Suburban Sanitary Survey Association. Mr. DOWNE, Architect, Newport, Mon. Quantities by the 
EDWARD TIDMAN, C.E., Surveyor, Connaught Mansions, Architect. 

Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Jones & Co., Gloucester . ‘ . : “4 3.449 0 O 
W. J. Burningham ‘ f ‘ ‘ HG 166%;0. '0 H., Parfitt, Newport : : 25736 rome) 
W. H. T. KELLAND (accepted ) é ; RiREDAY VRITO Exors. of Messrs. Gadwell, Barrow . WarIMe Ns, Ki DR OOy i 2a, O 

For Building further Portion of Boundary Wall to New Burial Jones & Son, Newport . . . « . 2,675 9 0 
Ground, Chiswick Local Board. Mr. A. RAMSDEN, Sur- John Linton, Newport . .» . « + 2,599 9 0 
veyor, Vestry Hall, Chiswick. Edwin Richards . . . . . - 2,550 90 O 

T. Towde, Tottenham. J : : ee AP4 sa Oh. 0 Charles Miles. . . . : . » 2,494 0 0 
H. T. Griffiths, Chiswick. é . 240 11 8 E. Edwards, Leominster... : hd, eee. O 
M. N. RHODES, Chiswick (accepted) Rae Ce 2I3h* 0.0" O William Price, Newport .  . =. + «2,317 9 
W. A. Linton, Newport . : PL BizGON ON. 

LOUGHBOROUGH. A. H. BAILEY, Pontypool (accepted ) : ie 2 LIO WO. 2 O 

For Building Portion of the Archdeacon Fearon Memorial 
Hall and Schools, Loughborough. Mr. G. Hopson, OLD WINDSOR. 

Architect. | For Erection of Two Cottages at Old Windsor, Berks, for Mr. 
J. Brown, Long Eaton t i i a v5 3,000".0. 0 J. Smith. Mr. Drew, Architect, Swindon. 

He Vickers, Nottingham... <)tnpar Th 2,50074 OF. O H, C, BELCH, Harmondsworth (accepted Mae + £272, 10)..0 
A. & S. Main, Loughborough . : : 2,020) ht O 
a reus.Long Batons. SR gs 2.7857 hor orl) ; PETHERWYN. 
A. Faulkes, Loughborough ! ‘ ; Big 940" 0! 0 For Restoring Church of St. Paternus, South Petherwyn, 
W. Corah, Loughborough } ; ; 2 aT Se OO Cornwall (allowing for old materials). Mr. G, FELLOWES 
Watson & Lovell, Loughborough . ; e 2.706801 0 PRYNNE, Architect, Torrington Square, W.C. Quantities 
T. Barker, Loughborough : . . BY) 2,082 Gil O supplied ’by Mr. R, ea nate mayor 
M. M. Johnson, Loughborough ; : » 2,680 0 oO Knight & Son . : ae AZO 0 
G. Youngman, Long Eaton . : : a 2h0CO HO)... Lapthorne & Goad . , . : : * 3,400 9 0 
J. F. Price, Nottingham . ‘ ‘ : hu! 2650) ) 02,0 W. Wiffen . . , , , , ‘ « 3,239 9 O 
Evans & Woodcock, Nottingham . : 2,640.00 W. Burt . , : , : : » 2,800 90 0 
J. H.Clarke . » 2,600 0 o| Doidge& Son. . «© + 6 2 4 25784 9 0 
W. NEEDHAM, Loughborough (accepfed). . 2,552 0 0| Edward Rendell nL Hee Uae os ind See SRO 
P. Blowers ‘ ; a 2OLOt Oe 
NORTHAMPTON. R. M. Rowse . : ; #02, 5'508) ONO 
For the Enlargement of Post cles Dee a aie Strike & Dingle : : : ; : se 2 AICHE. OO 
Roberts & Son . ; ‘ 2 “£U419 0 oO ISAAC ROSEKILLY (accepted) . i : , PSOQU Oro 
Parnell & Son . : ‘ : f ‘ E2500" o 
Barnsley & Sons ; " é ; - wend 176 ce ae POOLE. 
Reynolds & Son d , : ‘ a . 1,150 0 o| For Fixing Unclimbable Steel Fencing (Section No. 6 of 
J.B. Clarke. : " ‘ He ot Si (dyhS Zee Our, 0 Works) at the Public Recreation Grounds, Mr. J. ELFORD, 
Green Bros. : : 5 i ‘ ; aoe Bi Te fats Ce | Borough Surveyor, Poole. 
EB. Archer: : ’ x ; : : pth, RIOR IS. 9 EC, RIGLER, Poole Nise kisi : < : 54 15 Oo 
H. Martin . : ; : 4 5 é eNO 404.012 °O H. Pond, Wimborne . A Fi ; i230 8 
Bradney & Co... *s : : : ; #4 909 0 Surveyor’s estimate .. ; ‘ ; ‘ 5d f 2 


TH BATH STON i$. Lt. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices ; BAT 1. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Cand Guactiosy  OOLITE, BATH," 


G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


London Office, ‘‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. RB. Station, 

BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Nine Elms. 
COMBE DOWN. by cu 
STOKE GROUND. ‘ 
Sr el aa estate Dk Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., | EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK. 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 
MONE’S PARK. : 
CORSHAM DOWN. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. a SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATE 


Ni 


(Registered 


Design.) 


= 


SASS N 
SS NSS 


— 


“ENRICHED” MOULDINGS | 


IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Suitable fox Architectural Purposes. 


Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the Patentees ere 
and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, "2 s"'%"¢ BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 
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PAE Se ts SS Ck 8) ASO SR cnn nr meet on eet a cnn neste ee 
LE—continued, SHEFFIELD. 
st Aik lar etn For Building House at Norton Lees, Sheffield. Mr. T, G. 
For Building Brick and Terra-cotta Gate Piers (Section No. 7 EDWARDS, Architect, Dav s Buildings, Fargate. 
of Works) at Public Recreation Grounds. Mr. J. ELFORD, Wh Bisset & frie i ; : y : : _£1,700 0 0 
Borough Surveyor, Poole. J. Stacy . ; f ; : 1,605 3.0 
aes Cc, Rigler, Poole ° D « e e £205 Io oO Foxton Bros. r i zi 2 . i 4 1,575 ra Wert a 
G. J. Pearcy, Poole. - ; ‘ C74510).0 Teensen 1830.0 0 
W. GRAY, Poole (accepted) « : 4 ‘ 170 10° 0 Wilson & Sari : "488 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . . : : 219 11 2 J. Holmes. : ‘ F 2 ; ‘ . y47a Oko 
J. Booth . : : 3 k : : 0! Eph GOs Oo 
RHAYADER. ue . mbes ‘ : ; : 5 ‘ . ne ° 
For certain Alterations and Additions to Aberannell House, in T. Astling. . Wo uit MER oad FANE » 1,40 
the Parish of Eglyws-Oen-Dduw, Breconshire, for Miss sap aie rena Beha PCM tra Mieke) ts 1,398 e 
Thomas. Mr.’ STEPHEN W. (WILLIAMS, “FRLBAW 10 oo Oa te a ne ee pa 
Architect, Rhayader. Quantities ny the ee i Piece | 9. OUR Ta eS lie ah Rae S 
J. Williams, Knighton . ; : ‘ g00 0 O ; ; : : : . pa ae 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford . . .  « 77110 0 aie - Wasey iit Me edt et) ce eae Be ig ad 
A. Meredith, Newbridge-on-Wye : : TOO ae J. H. Hirs : A gee . oi ky 
ennai ea : ; i : ins 5 i For Kerbing and Laying of Blue-Brick Crossings, for the 
R. Price, Shrewsbury igri ds ae Eatery eae. Fremantle Local Board. Needs toto 
TREASURE & SON, Shrewsbury (accepted iv A 75 2 ego Riciberkins’ -. ; ; 946.13 I 
For Restoring Aberedw Church Tower, Radnorshire, for the | J. Crook Rg SONS EV a 
Rev. A. G. Adamson. Mr. STEPHEN W. WILLIAMS, W. Harvey . i Mme aoe : 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Rhayader. Saban? by the| W. W. Batten eae Shek” ot SN 8 ea a ; 
Architect. Ei, Phelps : ope . ‘ : ¢. 265B.87 
G. Dore, Rhayader. Rah eee pmo oo |) We Roe Co. 0 Ss 29 Aa cr 
E. Davies & Son, Newtown eM eto ln 165 0 O Crossings Only. 
C. Edwards,Leominster . . « «+ 160.0 0] &E.G. Perkins,Lymington .  .  . +) 4 162,15 © 
R. Price, Shrewsbury... ; : . 160.0 0 H. Batten . , d ; : ' a? S26P 87-59 
A. Meredith, Newbridge-on- Wye By Na BA Oy Na al a eOrBany, Ested i Co, ee.) 7 ve o 
J. Williams, Knighton . : Pherae a ha To bf 4 8 J. Crook . wT Me ail) GD Od A a ra 
E, J. Jackson . : ; : : : : oe 4 i 
io Ww. Roe & Co. . ‘ : , : 3 + pt 
; : ROTHERHAM. sees Lagi 
For Building Science and Art School, Rotherham. Mr. E, I. | For Additions to Workhouse Infirmary Buildings, for the 
HUBBARD, Architect, Moorgate Street, Rotherham. Guardians of the Sevenoaks Union. Mr. THOS. POTTER, 
Accepted Tenders. Architect. Quantities by the Architect. sie 
. Seiles. Rotherh x j 4 , £1013 II R. DURTNELL, Brasted (accepted) . ; 15399 (Ovo 
My Pele Aer ase vater Apparatus mae ° | For Additions to Wesleyan Chapel, Sevenoaks Weald. Mr. 
ni hee THOS. Porter, Architect. 
W. Truswell Son 0+) 6 Ue) ee a a 85 0 oO E. Bevan, Sevenoaks |e ee £69 0 0 
Lronwork. Ww. Wiltshire, Sevenoaks . . x 6 Ope 
Newton, Chambers & Co, SI demi d nee 7 i hy Bare) W. BowEn, Sevenoaks (accepted ) of at Mag eat 


HOLDEN & CO’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation, 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application, 


5 WoondD sTREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. S.W. 


<>) SUPERIOR QUALITY GALVANISED WIRE. NETTING 


CS» es Mil 


| . 2: iSssubstenesssstensassecs sans AND ALL KINDS OF 
I ES y 
SS esseees : ee IRON HURDLES, FENCING, ae PP ey 
tr ; Been eee 
‘Os! 


pe i i ff 


AND GATES. | ih I 
Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &c. Wt i it | il 
‘ | | 1 I 
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fiat rete PLOCKS & GARILLONS 


LUND & BLOCKLEY, 


42 PALE MALI, ELBLONDOWN, S.W 
WORKSHOPS:—WILLIAM AND MARY YARD, PULTENEY STREET, W. 


Clock and Watch Manufacturers to the Queen, H.M. Imperial Government, the Admiralty, the bev 
Office, the Royal Geographical Society, Indian State Railways, &c., &c. 


MAKERS OF THE GREAT BOMBAY CLOCK AND CARILLONS. 


(See Building News, Sept. 21, 1883, p. 448.) 


And also of the KOLHAPUR PALACE CLOCK AND BELLS. 


(See Building News, May 2, 1884, p. 699.) 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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SEVENOA KS—continued. WORKIN GTON. : d 
For Building Stabling at Oakhill, Sevenoaks, for Mr. A.| For Gasworks Extensions, for the Workington Local Board. 
Wilson. Mr. THos. Porrer, Architect. Quantities by Mr. H. L&Es, Engineer. 
the Architect. . 
R. Durtnell, Brasted . on ae eae tes 2397 22 O80 Alterations to Retort-House. ‘ 
W. Wiltshire, Sevenoaks : : s 1 994)" 0... 0 H. Killip, Harrington ‘ y ‘ ‘ E . £245 10 Oo 
E, BEVAN, Sevenoaks (accepted), . «+ 375 0 0} R. Brown, Workington (accepted) «+ 233 0 © 
Rona rO RE . J. Wilson, Workington (not joiner s work) . oH 2 3 
For Sanitary Works, Latrines, &c., for the Woodford School J. Whitfield (slating only) . } j f ; ‘ 
pet HOS Saibeate Sonn suite tain Wiatighs ane ase: 
ondon an uburban : Sanitary Survey s : : F oper) o O 
Surveyor, Connaught Mansions, Victoria Street, West- PF. E, Wood, Workington ees 12 5 ae 
maneiee SW ’ Robertson & Co., Workington . : : eh3 
ecepplle 3 W. C. Holmes & Co., Huddersfield . 2 a Sep FOO 
W. H. T. KELLAND (accepéed ). R. & J. Dempster, Manchester i . 420335 0.0 
For Erection of a Home for Girls, at Woodford Wells, Essex, R. Dempster & Sons, Limited, Elland. R SAO, OF. 
for the Society for the Rescue of Young Women. and Clayton, Son.& Co., Limited) Leeds. ay ph ds 142 240) 10) 0 
Children. Mr. EpDWaRD TIDMAN, C.E., Architect, ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & Co., Limited, 
Connaught Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Stockton-on-Tees (accepted) . : . NIE? e: fe) 
Quantities supplied. 
Hendley & Co., Upper Norwood . . £2,803 9 0 Retort Bench (Brickwork only). 
J. W. Bunning & Son, Peckham . sneeze Os 0 Crowther Bros., London é : , me AZOrL 5. 0 
W. J. Botterill, Cannon Street . : $ «--2;077 0. :9 D ‘ter, Manchester 270 0 9 
D. Elwood & Son, Sandy, Beds . : Oe Vi aa aatied Se Son & Co Limited Leeds 24 250.470, 0 
W. Johnson, Wandsworth . ; #4045950), 9') 0 : te WwW not 237 12 6 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 1° 2.) 1,925.0 0 i ET ais Ponda Gln Len aL ne Bane go 
Dover, Wood & Co., Goswell Road . . e I,911 9 90 1 el ted . . n/LEAZ.¢ OO 
Staines & Son, Great Eastern Street~ . A 1,834 Oo Oo ey EE ANN Be - : 
illitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmund’s : en Eh SOO 7 
W. H. T. Kelland, Stoke Newington : : 1,738 o 0 ‘ Penn, ae 
James J. Wilson . ‘ ; . : : te More O71.0 
Charles Reed, Leytonstone ; : t » 2,730 }.9/ 0 
: 2 F R. & J. Dempster : : . : . - 65 0 0 
Paine Bros,, Stamford Hill ; : j » 1,730 9 0 : ie Cue inited 60 I0 oO 
S. Sabey & Son, Islington . . . 1,699 9 0 Se ne eps. i ; 55 10 oO 
Francis Ranger, Woodford ; . 1,694.0 0 } em Sa a } ; % . 
Joseph Holland, Brunswick Road . : ite 1,687 0 Oo J. & H. Rosus, Walbrook, E.C. (accepted ) . 7 le 4 
Barrett & Power, Hackney . . + ~ 1,686 0 0 Fast a peasy AER. af 
Caulsell Bros, Bethnal Green. . « « 1,680 0 0 Retort Fitting 
W. M. Dabbs, Stamford. Hill are hy a gt,009 0. 0 NOE a ae 
Henry Wells, Woodford Va he PHhOsts Go. 6 Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co., Limited . 1273s O40 
John J. Robson, Snaresbrook : » 1,648 0 0 R. & J. Dempster Denier ; : : eae ty 2 2 
Solden Hipwell, Wisbech . £8. '.4 F600: 10.6 |. ;Claytony Son &: Co., Limited, 0) 6 oie, imine At O10 
Woodhouse, Woodford . 4 i: P5503 4)20..9 J. Musgrave. , . i Me 3 OM enc Sh 
North Bros., Stratford . ‘ 4 2 +. 3,550°. 0) 0 W.C. Molmes & Co. . A A f . - 204 10 9 
F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone . ‘ ; ey TG ZOi) O20 J.& H,Robus_ . Meera ; : A eae AM ae! 
Brooks & Meader, Enfield : ; X 1,227.07. 0 R. DEMPSTER & SONS, Limited (accepied) . bd OC 0. Or 
$$$ $$ __—_—_<" 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


New System of Washing Machinery 
For PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS, SCHOOLS, & MANSIONS, 


z , ‘ ‘ rt Ste adr f n Steam Laundry 
A ed in Her Majesty’s Laundry, Devonport Steam Laundry, Khangoon ‘ e , 
Rube Steam Laundry, Whitechapel Tnfirmary, Mont Dore Hotel (Bournemouth), &e., Hes, 


Is specially recommended to Architects as the most perfect and economical. 
Plans and Specifications for completely furnishing Hand or Steam Laundries given to Architects 
and Engineers; together with Prospectus of Washing, Rinsing, Boiling, Wringing, Drying 
and Ironing Machines, Hydro-Katractors, Drying Closets, Stoves, Engines, Boilers, 
and all Laundry requisites. 


-3STEAM LAUNDRY ENGINEER, 
: 8 


CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
OD ERT BT CL | BLOCKS ImMOVABLE, 


Being “ Keyed” to Substructure by 


METAL KEYS, 
And by an 
), [Adhesive & Preservative Mastic 
Speciality: AK AND DARKENED OAK, 


“WOOD CARVINGS. 


URS 


WALEER & AT.sT.LOWT (ate of GEARY ¢ WALKER 
Ff John Dalton Street. MANCHESTER. 


; PARQUET FLOORINGS. 


7 x 
Y) a QO 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying. All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
> | ni RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
-~ Fa fog oO * Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP, the country. 
Zz. (o>) = oO oc 2 Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Zistimates ind Designs on Application. 
ro) = 
‘te a =) ie) = 
at e no 
Baee2n 
Sa > Woo 
>, & w & 
fae fam] a) B b 
_ <q G a zs ARTISTIC JOINERY. 
Aa & bB (Lurpin’s Patent). 5-16inch thick, prepared oun 
pm (o) a 3 TH { N PARQU ET on deal back laminations, equal in wear to Es ? 
a — inch Solid Parquet. Used for Veneering old DEAL 
ber) SACKING, 


existing deal floor,and is susceptible of removalatpleasure. See Construction. 
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WALSDEN. 
For Building Six Houses at Smithy Holme, Walsden, for Mr. 
Y. Stephenson. Mr. J. HORSFALL, Architect, Rochdale. 
Accepled Tenders. mA 
T. Mitchell, mason, &c. A. Crossley, joiner. 
T. Blacka, slater and plasterer. J. Uttley, plumber, &e. 
Total, £972 18s. 


WORTHING. ; 
For Laying Water Main in Brougham Road, Worthing. Mr. 
WALTER HORNE, Surveyor. 


J. Churcher : : . , : : L159 u7)0 
B.D. Marner. 5 : : 159 ir 8 
W. Stanbridge . , : ; 150:.,0,,0 
W. W. SANDELL (accepted ) 145 0 O 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE new clock has just been erected in the parish church of 
Warslow, Staffordshire, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Mid- 
land Clock Works, Derby. It strikes the hours, shows time 
upon three dials, each 4 feet across, and is fitted with all the 
latest improvements so as to keep perfectly accurate time. The 
old clock and bells were burnt in the tower a short time ago. 
The same fitm have also just completed a large striking clock 
with two 6 feet 6 inch dials, upon the factory tower of 
Messrs. Clark, Street, near Glastonbury. 

ALTERATIONS have been made at the Convent of Notre 
Dame, Plymouth, embracing the ventilation, which is carried out 
on the Boyle system. 


MEssrs. NORTH & SON, Southwark, have secured orders 
for a good number of iron buildings, in connection with the 
Italian and Anglo-Danish Exhibitions. Their patent inter- 
changeable dowel pins add greatly to strength, economy, and 
facility of erection and removal. A building 100 feet by 
30 feet can be erected in three days, and can be removed with- 
out injury or delay. Miss Spurgeon, writing to Messrs, North, 
says, ‘‘ Your building erected meets my entire approval.” 

THE Equitable Telephone Association have been informed 
that the agents of the United Telephone Company are cir- 
culating repoits to the effect that the Association have not the 
intention or the means of defending the action for infringe- 
ment of patent that the United Telephone Company have 
thought fit to commence against them. To these most un- 


warranted reports the Association give an unqualified con- 
tradiction. They also state that not only have they the fullest 
intention of contesting the action to the utmost, but have also 
every confidence that they will be successful in upholding the 
freedom of their telephones. 

MEssRS. APPLETON, BURBEY & WILLIAMSON, electrical 
engineers and contractors, have recently opened showrooms at 
91 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and are exhibiting some new 
and very choice designs in electric light fittings. Their two- 
light mirror brackets are very handsome. This firm also under- 
takes contracts for complete installations of electric light and 
wireing buildings in course of erection. 

MEssrs. LUMBy, SON & Woop, Limited, makers of safes 
and iron welded boilers, Halifax, have just completed for ship- 
ment a very large strong-room, It is made from strong steel 
plates, and strengthened with extra strong T iron girders, the 
whole being securely bolted together. It is 24 feet long, 13 feet 
high, and 9 feet wide, the weight being about 16 tons. The 
completion of an order of this magnitude marks a new era in 
the history of the firm. At first they devoted themselves 
entirely to the making of welded boilers, and in recent years 
they have become widely known as makers of safes. The 
business has rapidly developed, and the number of workmen 
been greatly increased. The making of a strong-room of the 
dimensions given, and the fact that few orders of that kind find 
their way into Yorkshire, is an indication of the progress which 
has been made, and shows that the firm are capable of com- 
pleting almost any order which may be entrusted to them. 


NEW SHOWROOMS IN LEEDS. 


MEssrs. S. DIXON & SON, of Boar Lane, Leeds, have recently 
opened very extensive showrooms at this address, for the pur- 
pose of enabling architects and others to inspect the latest 
specialities and designs of goods made by themselves, and also 
of baths, lavatories, chandeliers, electrical fittings, &c., manu- 
factured by such representative firms as Morrison, Ingram & 
Co., John Hunt, the Burmantofts Co., of which, amongst 
others, they are sole agents for Leeds and the North of England. 
These showrooms should be of the greatest assistance and 
utility to architects in that part of the country, for so completely 
furnished are they that they form a permanent exhibition of 
sanitary and lighting appliances, &c., and architects are thus 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 


**PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in 
(NON-POISONOUS). , 
Hcenes, Wooden BStairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of au inflammable nature of all 
Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. 
It will keep any length of time. liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva- 
oes not crack, peel, or rub oft. 
AND Paint is best for the purpose. 
This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for itis FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, { From 8. 0. LOWE tee House Decorators, 32 Cavendish aly Stretfor Road, 
DEAR SiRs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the eintiadhann for the painting of the 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with v ery satisfa ctory results, satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 


The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 
Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 
ie tavienl tone asthe eoce foi It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 
It preven Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. Any one can anply it. tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 
It One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT 
e 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 
RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
Manchester: December 28, 1887. 11 Saints, Manchester : November 22, 188 
DEAR Sizs,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | {harbuen yours Aguol™ buite etal tie ore nog of this month have pleasure in ctating 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE, 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros, & Co., Dashwood House, London, H.C. 


ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
have as firm a grip as when applied, and eppear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure. 
We consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 

To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 8. C. LOWE & SON, 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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enabled before specifying to practically test their values. And, 
in passing, we must say that the manner in which the show- 
rooms are fitted and arranged reflects great credit on Messrs. 
Dixon & Son, for they form one of the largest, if not indeed 
the largest, of such establishments in the North, and are 
quite a feature in Leeds. Messrs. Morrison, Ingram & Co. 
are represented by a fine display of lavatories, baths, &c., 
the “ Trinale ” water-closets and lavatories with special patent 
trough being specially suitable for schools and public buildings. 
Baths in porcelain and enamelled iron are in great varieties, some 
being fitted with patent douche fittings foreither hot or cold water 
or both. The Leeds patent floor-warming stoves are for heating 
halls, offices, rooms, and public buildings, and are designed to 
throw the heaton tothe floor, and effect great saving, and also ina 
greater degree than any other stove for the same purpose more 
thoroughly heat the rooms. The general appearance of these 
stoves is very elegant, the effect being bright and cheerful. 
Messrs. Dixon & Son have also a fine show of brass and other 
chandeliers, and all kinds of electric bells and fittings. They 
are also sole agents for the Wenham patent lamp (which we 
have already fully described in these columns), Mr. J. J. 
Royle’s air warmer, Messrs. Fletcher & Co.’s well-known gas 
appliances, the Burmantofts pottery ware, and Messrs. Hinks, 
Messenger & Defries’s oil lamps. We are sure a visit to these 
handsome and complete showrooms would amply repay the 
time spent. 


THE SALISBURY STRAND ESTATE. 


THE recent sale of the Marquis of Salisbury’s Strand property, 
which, it is stated, was purchased for 200,000/., is to be followed 
by the immediate demolition of the whole of the historical 
houses in Cecil and Salisbury Streets in order to clear the site 
for the erection of several blocks of new buildings of a public 
character. In addition to the two ancient streets, the purchase 
includes a part of the ground between Savoy Mansions (now in 
course of erection) and the Adelphi, until within the last few 
years washed by the Thames, covering an area of between two 
and three acres in extent. History states that in one of the 
houses in Cecil Street, once the residence of the Cecil family, 
Queen Elizabeth, when a guest of the Cecils, slept, and that, 
amid all alterations, the room has been preserved intact. The 
original Salisbury House, one of the famous Strand palaces, 
was built by Sir Robert Cecil, created Baron Cecil in 1603, and 


Earl of Salisbury in 1605. Queen Elizabeth is recorded to 
have been present at the house-warming in 1602. William, 
second Earl of Salisbury, resided in Great Salisbury House, 
William Cavendish, third Earl of Devonshire, occupying Little 
Salisbury House adjoining. In Cecil Street also lived Patrick, 
ninth Baron Gray, and Sir William Dawes, Archbishop of 
York. The rebuilding involves the entire sweeping away of 
the two streets, the large area about to be cleared under- 
going a complete structural transformation. As was stated 
lately in Zhe Architect, the designs for the intended new 
buildings have been prepared by Messrs. Perry & Reed, 
architects, of the Adelphi, and comprise several large blocks, 
including hotels facing the Embankment, one or more 
theatres, clubs, and residential chambers. Messrs. J. W. 
Hobbs & Co. have undertaken the contract for the whole of 
the buildings to be erected. 


RAPID RAILWAY EMBANKMENT CONSTRUCTION.* 


THE object of this paper is not to give you information upon 
new engineering topics, but to describe the methods adopted 
in performing a certain given amount of work in a brief period 
of time. The difficulties that have been overcome in the work 
about to be described were more from a shortness of time than 
from any other cause. The work is located in the city of St. 
Louis, namely, on Hall Street, between North Market and 
Bremen Avenue. A franchise was granted to a certain railway 
corporation in this city to build its railway tracks over and upon 
certain portions of various streets and wharves in the city of 
St. Louis, which, among other things, required that the railroad 
company should “fill Hall Street 40 feet wide to the esta- 
blished grade within one year” from the date of the approval 
or the ordinance granting the franchise. Certain difficulties 
were in the way, and were not removed until all the time 
mentioned in the ordinance had expired excepting twenty days. 
The amount of work required to be done to comply with the 
terms of the ordinance and save its being forfeited, namely, 
that of filling Hall Street 4o feet wide to the established grade 
from North Market Street to Bremen Avenue, involved the 
building of an embankment about a mile and a quarter in length, 
requiring about 97,500 cubic yards of material. All of this 


* A paper read by Mr. Isaac A. Smith before the Engineers’ Club 
of St. Louis. 
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FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING. 
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“The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simple air, easy of management, and mel- 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. ... 
Such music I have heard at Coventry.’’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887, 
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material had to be obtained from points outside of the limits 
of the streets, it being an embankment the whole distance, 
Two borrowing pits were secured near the centre of the work. 
with an average haul from the borrowing pits to the place of 
deposit in the road of about 1,300 feet. These borrowing pits 
were composed wholly of silt, and situated upon the west bank 
of the Mississippi river. The first work performed was that of 
building a road from the borrowing pits to the embankment. 
This was done by cutting down the willows which grew over 
the borrowing pit, and between it and the street upon which 
the embankment was to be constructed, and laying them cross- 
wise of the road and putting dirt upon them to hold them 
down, the road of course being simply a temporary one for use 
during the time of construction. After clearing all of the logs, 
stumps and other débris from the surface of the pits, which 
required two days, on the morning of the third day the work of 
constructing the embankment began. Sixty two-horse waggons 
were placed in service for each pit, making 120 in all. A 
space was opened in each pit of sufficient width to load twenty 
waggons at one time, and seven men were detailed for each 
waggon, making 140 men, exclusive of a foreman in each pit. 
After the waggons were loaded they were driven straight for- 
ward, without turning, to another road already constructed, 
and, following this road, conveyed their load to the place of 
deposit. When the waggon reached the place of deposit, or 
dump, as we call it, it was driven on the dump to a place 
designated by the dump-man. If by any accident or fault of 
the driver or horses the load was stopped short of the point 
designated it was at once unloaded, for the orders were strict 
against permitting teams to pull a second time on a load after 
it was stopped on the soft dump. The waggon, after being 
unloaded, proceeded over the forward end of the dump to the 
road in the pit. A ticket-boy, provided with a sufficient 
number of tickets, all alike, handed one to the driver of 
the waggon as he passed going to the pit. Drivers were 
required to exhibit forty of those tickets for a day’s work. 
The tickets were returned to the time-keeper every even- 
ing. Each waggon was numbered, and each shoveler and 
dumper was numbered. Men and teams were known only by 
their numbers. Their numbers appeared upon the time-book 
instead of their names. The object in doing this was to 
prevent a multiplication of similar names, which is often a 
source of serious error in keeping time on large works. There 
was one walking foreman in each pit, whose business it was to 
preserve order among the men and direct where the waggons 


were to be loaded. The men were not allowed to speak to 


each other, neither were they allowed to smoke or drink, 
Teamsters were not allowed to leave their seat upon the 
waggon. Men were employed, who carried water and watered 
the horses when they needed it. Ice water was carried to the 
men when it was needed. Ifa man was derelict in his duties, 
or was falling behind in the performance of what was expected 
of him, the foreman would warn him first that he must do 
better. If a second warning was necessary it came in the 
shape of a discharge, the foreman being provided with a pad of 
blank discharges requiring a very small amount of writing, one 
of which he made out and handed to the discharged employé, 
who conveyed it to the time-keeper, and from the time-keeper 
he received a cheque on the treasurer for his money, his num- 
ber being preserved after he was discharged, and a remark 
made opposite the number in the time-keeper’s book stating 
the cause of his discharge. Ifthe cause was not through any 
fault of his own, if it was from sickness of himself or family, or 
from any cause that he could not control, there was no objec- 
tion to his being re-employed; but if his discharge was occa- 
sioned by laziness, desire to drink, or any fault of his own, he 
was not re-employed. Each pit foreman was provided with a 
staff eight feet long. Three feet and three inches from the end 
of this staff was a notch cut in it, There was also a notch cut 
twenty inches from theend. The length of the staff indicated 
the required length of the waggons. ‘The first notch mentioned 
—namely, the one three feet and three inches from the end— 
was the required width of the waggons, and the twenty-inch 
notch was the required depth, and no waggons were permitted 
to enter the pits that did not comply exactly with these dimen- 
sions. The wages paid to teamsters was 4 dols. per day ; to 
walking foremen, 2°50 dols. per day; time-keeper, 2°50 dols. 
per day ; dumpmen and shovellers, 1°50 dols. per day ; ticket 
boys, 1 dol. per day. 

The second pit was operated precisely as has been described 
for the first one. The embankment had been properly staked 
out by the engineers, slope stakes with the fills marked upon 
them at frequent intervals, and skilled dumpmen were secured 
where it was possible to do so. The work from these two pits 
proceeded in this manner until the 97,500 cubic yards of 
material had been deposited in the embankment. However, all 
of the material required for the embankment did not come 
from these pits. There were some cellars being dug in the 


vicinity and some street reconstruction; from both of these. 


sources some material was obtained, it being hauled to the 
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dump by the contractors for these respective works, A 
separate system was observed for this character of work. The 
teamsters were each given a ticket for a load. ‘The tickets 
were printed and were numbered serially, and each of them 
contained the autograph signature of the chief engineer. This 
was done to prevent counterfeiting. ‘These tickets were 
redeemed at the office of the company in quantities exceeding 
ten, and ten cents apiece were paid for them generally. 
The waggons which conveyed this outside material to dump 
were of different sizes. Some of them would contain more 
than a yard, and some less. In sixteen days from the 
time the work began it was finished 4o feet wide to the 
established grade—that is to say, within a period of sixteen 
days 97,500 cubic yards of material was deposited in Hall 
Street between North Market and Bremen Avenue. The 
embankment was about 10 feet high and 4o feet wide on top. 
It is usually the case that where work of this character has to 
be rushed, or done within a given period of time, that little or 
no attention is given to the cost of the work; but in this 
instance the cost was a very important matter, and every point 
was closely watched so as to secure a minimum price per cubic 
yard for this embankment. Before the company concluded to 
do the work itself a number of prominent contractors were 
requested, after visiting the premises, to make bids for doing 
the work, accompanied, of course, by a guarantee that it would 
be done within the time required, namely, twenty days. No 
contractor would give that kind of guarantee, and the lowest 
price to be obtained from any of the contractors for this work, 
without a guarantee, was 35 cents per cubic yard. The actual 
cost of doing the work in the manner described was eighteen 
and fifty-eight hundredths cents per cubic yard, which was but 
little more than one-half of what it would have cost had it 
been let to the lowest bidder for the work. The weather, 
during the time the work continued, was very mild and 
pleasant, conducive to the largest results in a given period. 
The character of the material conveyed from the borrowing 
pits to the embankment was such that it required no picking or 
plowing, but could be readily shovelled, being silt deposit from 
the river. Care was taken in the pits to see that the surface of 
the ground was taken off evenly, consequently loaded wagons 
very rarely “stalled” in the pit, or got in each other’s. way. 
However, an extra team was kept in each pit to help loaded 
waggons if there was any tendency to stall on the part of the 
horses attached to the loaded waggon. Not more than one pair 
of horses was required, however, to over twenty teams. The 


utmost harmony prevailed among the men; no talking was 
permitted, as I have before remarked, and at noon hour the 
men were required to take their lunch as near as possible to 
the scene of their operation. Work began at half-past six in 
the morning, ended at half-past five in the evening, and one 
hour for feeding at noon, which left ten working hours. 

Several eminent local engineers, knowing the extent of the 
work, gave it as their opinion that it could not be done in the 
limited time, and the writer confesses that he was of the same 
mind. But there was no alternative but to try ; and favoured 
with fine weather, excellent materials, and thorough organisa- 
tion, the task was accomplished within the allotted time. 


CHIMNEY-SHAFTS AND THE BUILDING ACT. 


ON the 3rd inst., Mr. F. Messon, the district surveyor for East 
Hackney (north), summoned Messrs. Brooke, Simpson & 
Spiller, Limited, for having raised and _ partially rebuilt a 
chimney-shaft at their manufactory, Atlas Works, Hackney 
Wick, without having given notice to the district surveyor. 
The contentions of the defendants were that the chimney-shaft 
was not a building, as it had no roof, and that the work was a 
necessary repair not affecting the construction of any external 
or party wall, as the shaft was detached from the external wall 
of the building, with which it was connected by a flue at the 
base. The defendants were fined 3/, and 2/, 2s. costs. 


WHITSUNTIDE HoLipAys.—Cheap tickets will be issued 
by the Great Eastern Railway Company wd the Harwich 
route, enabling passengers to visit the Brussels Exhibition, the 
Ardennes, and Holland. Passengers leaving London and the north 
on the Friday or Saturday can reach Brussels the next morn- 
ing and return on Whit-Monday, arriving in London and the 
north on Tuesday. They have arranged in conjunction with 
the General Steam Navigation Company a special excursion to 
Hamburg at single fares for the return journey. Passengers 
leave Liverpool Street Station at 8 P.M. on Saturday, 19th inst., 
and Parkeston at 10 P.M., by one of the General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’s passenger steamers, arriving in Hamburg on 
Monday morning, and return from Hamburg on Wednesday, 
23rd inst., or Saturday, 26th inst., at Io P.M., or as soon after as 
the tide permits, being due in London on the Friday or Monday 
morning. 
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experiment. Heerecteda small windmill for supplying electric 
THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION KEY. light by means of storage cells to a small cottage in the village 


THE sketch shows the ornamental golden key made by Messrs. | of Marykirk, where he spent his summer holiday. ‘The wind- 
Chubb & Sons to open their patent locks on the doors of the | mill was ofthe old English type, and was erected in the garden. 
Glasgow International Exhibition, and the wards in the lower | The tower consisted of a wooden tripod firmly fixed in the 
part of the kéy are so arranged as to form the letters GE. | ground, and strongly braced together by bars of wood. The 
Above the stem, on a shield, is the Scottish lion, and on the | wind-shaft stood about 33 feet above the ground, and carried 
reverse the arms of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in enamel; | four sail-arms at right angles to each other, each being 
from this also springs a thistle bloom, while the two large about 13 feet long. The dynamo, an old form of Burgin, 
leaves of the national plant rise up, and form the bow of the | was driven directly from the fly-wheel by means of a rope, and 
key. The centre of bow of key bears the crest of St. Mungo | a workable speed was attained even when the windmill moved 
and the arms and fish supporters of the city of Glasgow in full | at a comparatively slow speed. The current from the dynamo 
heraldic colours. The reverse has a facsimile of the badge of | was employed to charge twelve electric-power storage cells, 
the Exhibition, showing an emblematic figure of Glasgow, and | which supplied the incandescent lamps in the cottage. As yet 
an inscription as to the presentation of the key to H.R.H. the | he had only used at one time ten 8 candle-power 25-volt 
Prince of Wales. The key was specially designed by Mr, | lamps, but he found that storage for more could be quite easily 
Tohn C, Chubb. * btained. One day, when a good breeze was blowing, he 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY BY WIND-POWER stored as much in half a day as gave light for four evenings of 


about three or four hours each. As yet, however, he had 
Ar the last meeting for the session of the Philosophical Society | not had time or opportunity to test fully the capabilities of his 
of Glasgow, Professor Blyth described a practical experiment | arrangement. For one thing he required a more suitable 
which he made last summer in the application of wind-powerto | dynamo, anda much greater storage capacity, so as to take 
the production and storage of electricity. As far as he knew, | advantage of all the wind blowing, and, when this was done, he 
the first suggested application of wind-power to the production had no doubt whatever regarding the complete success of his 
of electricity was by Sir William Thomson at the York meeting | experiment. While charging the current passed through a cut- 
of the British Association, although no doubt the idea was in | out arrangement which immediately disconnected the cell from 
the minds of many people before then. During last summer | the charging circuit when the dynamo ran below a certain 
he (Professor Blyth) had an opportunity of making a practical | speed. In this way the windmill could be allowed to run day 
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and night, as it would only store when a certain speed was 
attained, and the cells were effectually prevented from dis- 
charging themselves through the dynamo even should it stop. 
On several occasions he had used the stored electricity to 
drive a small turning-lathe, and he had begun to make a light 
form of carriage to be driven by the same. He preferred wind- 
power to water, because the latter was usually tied up, The 
landlords had not yet claimed a right over the wind, although 
a place that had a good draught might come to have a 
money value, 


EFFECT OF FROST UPON MORTARS. 


IN a report by Mr. E. Kinching, C.E., on cement mortars, the 
following remarks are found on the effects of frost :— 

It is a matter of common knowledge that ordinary quick- 
lime mortar which is exposed to the action of frost before it 
has become well set or indurated will thereby become greatly 
injured in its adhesive and cohesive properties, and hence it is 
customary to suspend all building operations where such mortar 
is used on the arrival of the cold season. Should, however, it 
be necessary to proceed with the construction, experienced 
masons and builders sometimes make use of a quick-setting 
cement mortar in place of lime, and cease work when the 
weather is at all severe. It is, therefore, also of importance 
in private work to learn something of the behaviour of cements 
under such circumstances. 

The impression seems to prevail quite extensively that 
cement mortars are not appreciably injured by freezing, and 
that masonry may safely be constructed at any temperature 
below the freezing-point, at which a man can still work, pro- 
vided that either brine be used instead of fresh water, or that 
the materials be first heated. Wiuth regard to the use of brine 
or salt, it may be remarked that whether the mortar will be 
injured thereby or not seems to depend principally upon the 
character of the cement. Most of the natural or ‘“ Roman” 
cements suffer a considerable loss of strength if mixed with 
salt water, while the Portland cements do not appear to be 
materially affected. 

Respecting the practice of heating the cement, sand, and 
water before mixing, and then using the hot mortar in cold 
weather upon frosty stones or bricks, or depositing it in icy 
water, the experiments of William W. Maclay, C.E., submitted 
in 1877 to the American Society of Civil Engineers, show 


indisputably that such a method of treatment is entirely 
erroneous, and that a great amount of injury is effected 
when heated mortar, even if made of Portland cement, is 
immersed directly in cold water.. The tests were all made 
with Burham Portland cement which, when tested neat at 
ordinary temperature, gave a tensile strength of 278 pounds 
per square inch after seven days. In one series of ex- 
periments, the ingredients of the mortar all had a tem- 
perature of about 4o deg. Fah., and in another they were 
heated to roo deg. Fah. These two sets of briquettes were 
kept for seven days in precisely the same manner, and were 
broken on the same day, so that any changes in temperature 
during this period would necessarily affect them alike. The 
averages of the tensile strengths acquired show that by first 
heating the ingredients to about roo deg., then mixing them in 
air having a temperature of from 13 deg. to 37 deg., and then upon 
exposing the briquettes for six days to the winter weather, 
their strength in the case of neat cement was only from 7 to 
20 per cent. of that attained when the materials were mixed 
without heating, or with the temperature of the mortar at 
4o deg.; and in the case of mortar mixed in the proportion of 
two sand to one cement, the tensile strength of the heated 
mortar after twenty-eight days was only 30 per cent. of that 
reached by the cold mortar at 40 deg. From these and other 
similar experiments Mr. Maclay concludes that the mixing of 
cement mortar with highly heated materials, for use above 
water in very low temperatures, greatly reduces its normal 
strength, and that for use below icy water its value will thereby 
be almost entirely destroyed. If mortar must be used at all in 
such weather it should be used cold, and the only condition to 
be observed is that the materials shall be free from frost at the 
time of using. ‘In the experiments where the materials were 
mixed cold and then exposed to the winter weather, Portland 
cement mortar appeared to set without freezing, even in as low 
temperature as 13 deg. Fah, except when it was windy ; but 
where the briquettes were made of hot mortar they invariably 
froze, as was proven by their becoming soft again when the 
temperature rose.” 

Portland cement was found to possess the peculiarity, also 
noticed by many other writers on the subject, of setting in a 
low temperature, wherein other varieties of cement will surely 
freeze. No definite limits of this action, however, have yet 
‘been assigned. Mr. E. Leblanc exposed cakes of Portland 
cement mortar to frost immediately after mixing, and before 
any setting had occurred, with the result that “they cracked 
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9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
S1r,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c,, JAMES WEIR, F.R.1.B.A,, 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C, 


W. BLOMFINLD, M.A., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montagu Square, London, W 

Mr. Grundy,of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


From ARTHUR 


From Professor W. B. ROBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
September 1, 1887. 

_ DEAR Mr. GruNDY.—I value your apparatus very highly 

indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house, 


From Rev. A. FERQ@USON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DEAR StR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words ofcom- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell, I find that, although the Cathedrul is now much 
larger. the cost of firing is much less. 
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From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TALBoT, M.A., Withington, 
_. Cheltenham, 
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and efficie.t that I have ever seen. f 
Mr. John Gruudy. 
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deeply, and in part became disintegrated, but the detached — 
fragments after being thawed were found perfectly hard.” In 

Mr. Maclay’s experiments none of the Portland cement | 
briquettes when mixed cold cracked in the slightest degree, | 
even when exposed to as low a temperature as 11 deg. Fah.,, ' 
and they all became hard after thawing. This seems to be the 
prevailing opinion among engineers. Mr. J. Dutton Steele, 
C.E., in discussing the paper of Mr. Maclay, states that 
“cement mortar is not seriously impaired by being laid in 
frost, as its property of setting is simply held in suspense during 
the time it remains frozen.” General Q. A. Gillmore, U.S.A, 
in his work on “ Beton,” &c., remarks that “ when the tempera- 
ture is not much below the freezing point during the day work 
may be safely carried on, if care be taken to cover over the new 
material at night. After it has once set, and has had a few 


hours to harden, neither severe frost nor alternate freezing and 
thawing has any effect upon it.” 

In the report of the work performed at the Royal Testing 
Laboratory of Berlin for 1886, there is an account of a number 
of experiments for ascertaining the effect of frost upon the 
strength of Portland cement, both neat and when mixed into 
mortar in the proportion of 3 parts of sand to 1 of cement. These 
tests were made in two distinct series, the first one involving 
only a single exposure to frost on and during the sixth day after 
mixing, while in the second series the briquettes were treated | 
as follows :—first, allowed to indurate for twenty-four hours in 
the air of a warm room ; second, exposed for twenty-four hours 
to a freezing temperature of from+1o deg. to+5 deg. Fab. ; 
third, thawed four hours in a warm room ; fourth, placed under | 
water until tested. 

The experiments were made with six different brands of 
cement, and for each set of briquettes exposed to frost another | 
similarly-constituted set was kept in temperatures above the 
freezing-point to serveas a basis of comparison of tensile strength. 
Upon testing the frozen and unfrozen samples, it was found that 
the effect of frost varied greatly with the quality of the cement, the 
loss in tensile strength incurred by such freezing ranging after 
seven days from 2 to 22 per cent. in the case of neat cement, 
and from 3 to 24 per cent. in the case of the mortar mixed as 
above described ; also ranging after twenty-eight days from 2 
to 12 per cent. in the case of neat cement, and from 1 to 33 
per cent. in the case of the mortar. It should be noted par- 
ticularly that the foregoing results were derived when pure, 
clean, and standard materials only were used. On the other 
hand, where the cement was adulterated with 30 per cent. of 
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pulverised slag from a blast furnace the loss in strength by 
freezing was much greater than above given, especially in the 
case of the mortar. After seven days this loss ranged from 6 to 
62 per cent., and after twenty-eight days from 21 to 44 per 
cent , standard sand having been used. 

Other interesting experiments with regard to the effect of 
frost on Portland cement mortar were carried out early in 1886 


, at Hamburg, Germany, by Mr. M. Moeller, C.E., and an 


account thereof is contained in the Deutsche Bauzettung for 
November 17, 1886. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Patent Floor Spring Hinge.—Messrs, Hill & Hodges’s 
patent floor spring hinge is shown in the two engravings on 
next page, which, with the following description, will explain 
the construction and principle of the appliance :—The hinge 
will be found superior to, and possess advantages over, any 
other in the market for bank lobby and other double-action 
swing doors. Instead of having an ordinary square on pivot, it 
has a solid arm on its axis or pivot, which projects on end. It 
is forged conical in shape to receive and form swivel in sliding- 
block, thus adjusting the block, which is fitted in shoe, this being 
fitted with a screw, which is passed through either side of the 
shoe, which are both set and regulating screws for aligning or 
adjusting doors, and when set in proper position makes the 
shoe and axis as firm as solid metal. The axis roller and 
sliding-block are of wrought-iron, the driving rod and regulat- 
ing nut for spring-power are of gunmetal, and steel friction 
plates are fitted to driving rod. The hinge can be made so 
that the door will stand open square or at any angle if required. 
It is made of the very best materials, and the fittings and 
finish are of the best workmanship, no expense having been 
spared to place in the market a first-class hinge, that cannot be 
surpassed, and one that will give entire satisfaction. It can be 
supplied with self-lubricating top centres at small extra cost. 
It is very compact and convenient in size, which enables it to 
be used where space is limited. The spring-power decreases 
when opening door and increases in closing. The great 
improvement in their arrangement, and the simple and ready 


‘method of adjusting doors, combined with the easy manner of 


regulating spring-power, are decided advantages. Mr. Rowland 
Hodges, of 12 Frederick Street, Birmingham, is the sole manu- 
facturer. 
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LUTHER 


OAK PANELLINGS 


And INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
A Specialty. Antique and Modern. 


MR. J. ICHENHAUSER, 


Of 68 NEW BOND STREBRT, W., 


Is prepared to give ESTIMATES for 
Panellings, Ceilings, Mantelpieces, 
all Styles and Periods. 


FINEST CARVED WORK ONLY. 

The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr, 
ICHENHAUSER'S wWork:—“It is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculptnre,’”’ 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :— Forms one of 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen,” 


Antique Furniture, Rare Old Stained Glass, 
Antique Cordovan Leathers, Tapestries, Sc. 


CALL OR WRITE. 
J, IGHENHAUSER, 68 NEW BOND ST., LONDON,W, 


LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
City Receiving Office—50 Finspury Squarn, E.0. 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 


A COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
For the prompt und efficient Preparation of all Work usually 


required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
Professions. 
Estimates by return of post. 


LLOYD & CO”S PATENT AGENCY. 


Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lis, 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought. 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDREss, 
Ha ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


Roofs complete from 73d. per foot super. 


CREWE’S DRY GLAZING 


Simplest, Cheapest, and Handiest yet introduced, 
For all kinds of Horticultural Structures, Warehouse 
Roofs, Sheds, Markets, Exhibition Buildings, &c., &c. 


H. T. GREWE, Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, 
London, S.E. 


PRAOLEY BIR 


WEST RIDING CHANDELIER 
LAMP WORKS, BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 


S. DIXON & SON 


Have opened the above Establishment for the purpose of 
bringing before Architects and the Public generally 
specialities in the following departments :— 


SOLE AGENT FOR YORKSHIRE OF 
HE WENHAM PATENT LAMP 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Mf ORRISON’S INGRAM & CO.’S 
B 


ATHS and SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


i. W. LEEDS PATENT FLOOR 


WARMING STOVES, 


ALSO WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR 


JOHN HUNT & CO”’S CHANDE- 
LIERS. 

BATHS and Other SANITARY 
eee Bae ck 


i J. ROYLE’S AIR WARMER, &c. 


GAs FITTINGS 


Of Every Description. 


SPECIALITIES IN 


(748 AND COOKING STOVES. 


PZEDSTEADS in BRASS and IRON. 


pe BURMANTOFTS POTTERY WARK. 


[HE HOLMESWOOD’s CAR COMPANY, 
V ILSON’S, FLETCHER’S, and 

Makers of GAS and COOKING STOVES, 
| [ INKS’, MESSENGERS’ and DEFRIKES’ 


PROPRIRTORS. 

S: DIXON & SON, 
LEEDS OLD BRASS WORKS, 
SWINEGATE, 

ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Other 


Sip 
= Ly My 
ti 


ee 


BOX TUNNEL. G. W. RAILWAY (East End), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note.—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


OWNLOW'S} 


MANCHESTER. / 
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LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 


A FURTHER Parliamentary paper on this subject contains 
chiefly a record from “ Hansard” of the debate which took 
place on this question last session, and a statement from Mr. 
Wigham in answer to the speech of Baron de Worms in that 
debate. It is evident that Baron de Worms, who then 
occupied the position of Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, had been exceedingly badly coached by the officials 
of the department of that Board (the Harbour Department) 
who have charge of lighthouse matters, and Mr. Wigham’s 
reply and the speeches in the debate irresistibly show that the 
investigation into this question which shipowners have de- 
manded during the last two sessions of Parliament should be 
made without delay, inasmuch as the experiments made by the 
Trinity House at South Foreland were the very reverse of con- 
clusive. Indeed, they could not be otherwise when the best 
form of Mr. Wigham’s lighthouse gaslight was deliberately 
excluded from the experiments, as the Parliamentary papers 
show. The combined action of the Board of Trade and 
the Trinity House shows clearly that the officials are afraid 
to encounter the further investigation asked for by the ship- 
owners. If their experiments were fair and their conclusions 
correct, further investigation would only confirm them ; but the 
late Mr. Gray, speaking in the debate above referred to, said, 
“| hope that some explanation with regard to the public com- 
pany with a very large capital which two or three years ago was 
formed or promoted by the Engineer to the Trinity House for 
the sale of his own inventions in competition with those of Mr. 
Wigham will be given. Can the hon. member tell us how 
much money Sir James Douglass received for the concession of 
his patent rights to the company I refer to? Sir James 
Douglass is engineer to the Trinity Board, and practically they 
are guided by his advice, and his brother, who is one of the 
Irish Board, takes good care to look after the interest of oil in 
that position. I should like the hon. gentleman the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade to inform the committee what is the 
present position of the limited liability company promoted by 
Sir James Douglass, and the amount of the trade which that 
company have done with the Government, and whether Sir 
James Douglass is still connected with it or not?” The ex- 
planation asked for by Mr. Gray was not vouchsafed by the 
Board of Trade, nor has any information been since given to 
the public on the subject. 


CARTON-PIERRE WORK. 


APART from business purposes, the visit to a manufactory is 
one form cf sightseeing that in interest is scarcely second to 
any other. These busy hives of human industry are studded 
all over the country. London is full of them, and in them 
thousands of artisans find their daily interest as well as the 
necessary bread for themselves and their families. These work- 
men are necessarily intelligent men, and become as specialists 
in their department of work just as professional men by talent, 
study, and hard work raise themselves above the ordinary or 
medium professional man, The interest of the workmen will 
too usually be found to be scarcely second to that of those for 
whom they labour, and they take a worthy pride in doing what 
the Americans would call their “level best” to see their establish- 
ment in the front of those that excel. One among the many 
manufactories in London is that of Messrs. Thomas Hughes & 
Co., of 194 Euston Road, and a very large establishment it is. 
There are the steam-frame and cabinet works of the company, 
the carton-pierre works, the showrooms, the office, fitting-shop, 
picture warerooms, the timber-shed, glass warehouse, silvering- 
room, gilder-shops, packing-shed, &c. Chimneypieces, dados, 
doors, overdoors, &c., are a special branch of industry here, and 
are to be seen carried out in oak, walnut, and rosewood, and 
also with carton-pierre and composition decorations for paint- 
ings, and, in fact, any and every description of interior decora- 
tion in carton-pierre, fibrous plaster and composition for doors, 
dados, panels, cornices and ceilings. Most of our readers are 
aware how admirably suited for the purpose is carton-pierre 
and fibrous plaster, not the least of the merits being lightness, 
durability and the facility for producing any possible design of 
beauty. One special feature of the work not alone in carton- 
pierre, but a feature which characterises the mantels, dados, 
&c., is the excellent and tasteful design throughout. In 
addition to good proportion, the ornament, the carving is 
most highly satisfactory and deserves praise. Of the beauty 
of the materials, the oak, walnut and rosewood, it is not 
necessary to speak; that is the product of nature, the part 
that man supplies being the design, the workmanship, and the 
finish, the fitting the materials for their purposes in harmony 
or judicious contrast, &c. It would take too long to notice all 
the executed designs for mantels and overmantels, dados, 
ceiling and cornice decoration, &c., but we left Messrs. Hughes 
& Co.’s establishment greatly pleased with what we had seen— 


KA LLKBROLITHe. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED IN PATENTED IN 
England, cs Austria- 
Belgium, = Hungary, 
Foanee sy Denmark, 
; a | United 

Germany, _ = States 

Italy. xe of America. 


TRADE MARK. 


KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron; cement, 
stone, plastering, &c. 


CHEAPNESS.-—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. . 
ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-Ib. tin of KALL.KOGITH goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colour 
DRYING POWERS.—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labotr. 


DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers, 


TO ESS DD ION ab A Lae 


__ 21 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.: February 23, 1886. 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. 
By I ore oe some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks, : K ALLKOLITH ii ast 
alr cren cavoreernemoeny ee ena wT neon yes dincit dlr” paw ved A ep 4 ae nk tl-ahat pou platat 
st A i otier substances, and is of such a nature that the . ir 1 d that 1t answers a genet didlo. 
en, work in $e ee a ee is cousiderably lessened, and the usual number of i ee ay ly piss sie hes ‘ 
a w given reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I tain th ; 
will be a large sale. ee J. WM. STEVENS, Arohitsol and enevavies CAMPBELL, SMIPH 700, 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 40s., packing included. Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


Address—KALLKOLITH CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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works, indeed, that merit all the praise we can give to them. | prepared to carry out any designs put into their hands, and 
The firm have, of course, a competent staff of draughtsmen | this, of course, is a matter of importance always. We under- 
who are willing to submit designs on application, and work | stand that the business is being carried on under the direct 
suggestions into finished designs ; they are also willing and ! supervision of Mr. Hughes, jun. 


GREGSON’S PERFECTUM DOWN-SPOUTS, scossars’parewr Hance 


In London the above are kept in stock by Messrs. @RORGF WRIGHT & Co.,155 Queen Victoria Street, a 
E.C., who will be pleased to show and explain them to Architects and Contractors. 


They can also be had from J. GREGSON, 
17 BATH STREET, BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 


And from the principal Ironmongers and Lead Merchants throughout the country. 


BESiay 


= —aty The “ Perfectum” will be exhibited in the Farkes Museum, London, and at the Glasgow Exhibition, 
a Architects can have a Model Free of Cost on application. For Bolting to any other make of Pipe 
aa See Illustrated Advertisement jirst week in each month. to project them from the Wall, 


WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATES. 


GREEN SLATES from the MOSS RIGG QUARRIES, TILBERTHWAITE, CONISTON. 


BLUE SLATES from the STONE DYKES and WHINNY HOW QUARRIES, near ULVERSTON. 
PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


The WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATE CO., Lim., 


HORTON LANE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICH:-20 BUCKLERSBURY, 4E.C. 


SPECIALITE MEDIAVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. : 


Hvtiiail MINT 
: \ 


| 


| it Ht i 


ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGH’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


A — 
34a Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, Te: SHG EON & C0., 2 gt atten tinea 


HOT-WATER PIPES & COILS. 


“RICHARDSON’S” PATENT UNIVERSAL INDIA-RUBBER JOINT. 


The most inexperienced can fix them, Soundness of Joint a certainty. HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS AND REFERENGES, 


The MEADOW FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., MANSFIELD, Notts. 


Extensively used in Government Establishments, some of the largest Hospitals, Churches, Board 
Schools, Horticultural Work, &c. 


Makers of the |MPROVED INDIA-RUBBER JOINT COILS, Coil Cases, Garden Rollers, Fountains, Vases, &c. 


Occupy same space only as 
Ordinary Socket Pipes. 


‘WILSAS 
LSidVIHO ONY 1839 9HL 


“W1971dW09 @3XI4 


- I25UBS.SQ.INS.INTERNALLY 
Boilers of every description. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
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GAS SUPPLY ats 

PILOT LIGHT 
Adapted as a VEN- 
TILATING LAMP, 80 
highly spoken of by 
Professor Vivian 8B, 


Lewes, F.LC., de., 


in his Lecture 
before the Royal 
Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects, 
April 9, 1888. 


CEILING d 


bee 


S L. 


th UI 


CLASS M B. 


Ceiling i Line. 


INEM 


CLASS M A. 


A Cheap Form of Lamp adapted for 
Kitchens, &. 


Lamp constructed for fixing under the Ceiling 


Line. ..... tf pre es 
Lamp mounted with Doulton Ware Ventilating Shaft. . Sa J 


KS” The Fire In- 


surance Companies’ As- 
sociation, at Adelaide, 
after having inspected 
the Wenham Lamps 
submitted to them, 


have decided that they will reduce the Rate 
of Insuranceijfrom 20s., where the ordinary 
gas-jet is used in shops, to 12s, 6d. if the 
Wenham is adopted. This is obviously a 
very important decision in favour of the 
Wenham Lamps. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS & ae Lf E oy 


| PROPEIBTORS & WENHAM COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Works: UPPER OGLE ST., LONDON, W. 


Ja 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Kperees for so pel sates by P, A. GILBERT WOOD, at tlie Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C,, London 
riday, May 11, 8. 
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THE WEEK. 


Aw important case has been practically decided in favour of 
a firm of architects. The circumstances were as follows :— 
Messrs. Corsetr & Sons, of Manchester, had prepared 
plans, and superintended the erection, of premises for 
Messrs. RicoHMonD & CHANDLER, also of Manchester. As 
the fees were not paid, it was necessary to take an action 
for thir recovery. Messrs. RiIcHMonD & CHANDLER alleged 
that the architects did not conduct their work properly, 
and were negligent in taking out quantities and measuring 
the executed work. In consequence the contractors had 
received 537/. in excess. When the case came before Mr. 
Justice Cave in February, his lordship referred the ques- 
‘tions of fact in dispute to Mr. RipLey, the official referee. 
The inquiry lasted five days, and there were architects, 
surveyors, and builders on both sides as witnesses. The 
referee dismissed contemptuously the allegation about the 
architects’ work not being properly done. As regards 
negligence in pricing and measuring, he dismissed it also as 
unproved. The words used by the referee are strong, but 
not stronger than the defendants and their witnesses 
deserved. ‘What did the measurements come to?” he 
asked. “Three-quarters per cent. was not a very large 
figure to put down as the difference between the plaintiffs 
on the one hand and the defendants on the other. To 
charge an architect with negligence in respect of measure- 
ments which differed only three-quarters per cent. from the 
measurements cf the other side over a building worth 
10,000/. was really nothing but absolute nonsense.” In 
conclusion, the referee said “he did not remember any 
case in which negligence had been charged against a 
professional man as it had been charged in that case, and 
vehemently persisted in, with so little evidence to support 
it.” When that is the deliberate conclusion of the official 
referee, the wonder is how any architect or builder could 
find reasons to support the defence. The report will of 
‘cours? be endorsed by the judge; but all the punishment 
that can be inflicted will be the payment of costs. 


THE New English Art Club is about to make a nove; 
experiment. On next Thursday evening the exhibition o 
the club at the Dudley Gallery will be opened to the holders 
of tickets, which can be obtained without charge. It is 
hoped that the idea, once started, may induce other 
societies to adopt a similar measure, to the advantage of 
those who at present are almost debarred from visiting the 
various exhibitions and forming their own opinion year by 
year of the state and progress of modern art. It would be 
interesting to know what verdict will be passed on the 
exhibition by visitors whose tastes are unsophisticated. 
Will they be able to realise the principle which underlies 
most of the works, and which is a puzzle to so many ? 


M. CasTaGNary was not destined to hold the important 
office of Director of Fine Art in France for many months. 
He died on Friday last in his fifty-eighth year. A day or 
two before, he was busy in the Salon considering what 
pictures should be purchased by the State, and he appeared 
likely to perform the duty in many exhibitions. Originally 
he was only an advocate’s clerk. But he was able to mix 
with artists and journalists, and it was not long before he 
tried his hand in the press. Like so many novices, he 
began with writing about pictures. Any one who can claim 
to be the inventor of a formula is sure of success in France, 
and M. Casracnary professed to believe that religious and 
historical subjects were outside the pale of art. At that 
time, if he had had his way, everything painted besides 
dandscapes, portraits, and pictures of everyday life would be 
declared illegal. But his formula was only second-hand. 
M. CAsTAGNARY was simply an expositor of CouRBET—a 
sort of supplementary CHAMPFLEURY. He advanced from 
humble to influential journals. In the early days of the 
Republic he was elected to the Municipal Council of Paris, 
where he demonstrated that the writing of criticisms does 
mot confer self-control or subdue extravagance. He con- 


trived to get hold of the comfortable office of Councillor 
of State. In September last his friend M. SpuLLER found 
himself Minister of Fine Arts, The post of Director became 
vacant, and M. Casracnary was, to the surprise of many, 
elevated to its possession. He fluttered the officials with 
the reforms he set about on entering into his office. Many 
changes have taken place during the few months M. Cas- 
TAGNARY was director, the opening of a gallery for the 
portraits of artists being one among them. He was essen- 
tially a reformer, but time was not allowed him to do more 
than indicate the plans he had formed, and which were to 
give him renown as the RICHELIEU of art. 


One of the new rules of the Salon is that an artist has 
the privilege to withdraw a work if he finds it is not placed 
in a position that is satisfactory to him. M. G&oRGEs 
BECKER has taken advantage of it. He painted a portrait 
of General OsprouTcHEr, the chief of the Russian staff, 
which was sent to the Salon. As France and Russia are 
now supposed to be close friends, the painter naturally ex- 
pected to see his picture on the line. But, finding it 
higher, he asked permission to withdraw the work. In a 
case of the kind there is no other alternative, prior to the 
time when the usual transposition takes place. 


THE death of Mr. H. P. RivieRE removes one of the 
old school of water-colour painters from the ranks of the 
Society. He was not a great artist, and indeed his colour 
at times was crude, but for years his drawings of Roman 
ruins were almost a characteristic of the exhibitions. As a 
lover of architecture he merits respectful remembrance, 
and Mr. RIVIERE, moreover, was one of the artists who 
served as pioneers in the imitation of foreign styles. 


Tue French Government appear to have a desire to 
postpone the rebuilding of the Opéra Comique. Scheme 
has been opposed to scheme in diplomatic fashion, as if 
reports and resolutions could be of any use. However, 
one good result will issue from the procrastination. A 
thousand pounds will be expended among the French 
architects. M. Lockroy, the Minister, has applied for 
that sum in order to defray the expense of a competition. 
He is not satisfied with the official plans, and wishes to 
have something better. If another M. CHARLES GARNIER 
is discovered among the young architects, the delay will be 
excusable, for at present the representation of art in French 
society must be a heavy tax on the designer of the Opera 
House. It must be said that all the journals do not 
approve of the proposal. Competition is not supposed to 
be the most infallible way of getting a good building, and 
M. Locxkroy himself is said to agree with that opinion. 
The proposal is, therefore, interpreted as no more than 
another step towards abandoning the reconstruction 
scheme. 


WE lately offered some remarks on the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Kay in the case arising out of an alleged infringe- 
ment of the game called ‘‘ Reversi,” and explained that as 
neither on archzological or philological grounds the word 
“ reversi”’ could be considered as ‘‘ a fancy word,” it could 
not be protected under the Merchandise Marks Act. The 
case came before the Court of Appeal on, Wednesday, 
when their lordships adopted the same theory as was laid 
down in these columns. Mr. Justice Kay’s decision was 
reversed, the action was dismissed, and the plaintiffs will 
have to pay the costs of the proceedings in both courts. 
A fancy word is expected to be without reference to the 
object to which it is applied under the Act, and if it is 
meaningless so much the better. Under certain circum- 
stances an obsolete word would serve. But, as we ex- 
plained before, the word “reversi” does not comply with 
any of these conditions. It has been in use for a long time, 
and it cannot be called non-desciiptive when applied to the 
new game. Lawyers are supposed to be precise in the use 
of words, but, as in this case, when they relate to some- 
thing a little out of the common they can be as vague as 
most people. They want the archzological instinct which 
recognises the things that gave rise to words long ago, 
and, in consequence, money is wasted over fruitless liti- 
gation. 
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PAINTINGS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


UMMARY judgments upon an exhibition like the 
S Royal Academy, which is marked by extreme 
diversity, and is not to be brought into unity by any known 
process, cannot have any value. ‘There is no use in saying 
whether the present exhibition as a whole is good or bad, 
above or below the average. ‘The first impression it makes 
is pleasing, and as the majority of visitors will hardly study 
the pictures closely, we may assume that this year’s exhibi- 
tion will be one of the most popular. In the choice of 
subjects many of the painters have been happily inspired, 
and in England subject rather than execution tells with the 
multitude. The qualities which make so many pictures 
captivating to the eyes of Frenchmen would be without any 
influence in Burlington House, Pictures which cannot 
have taking titles or which do not represent something 
novel are not likely to be admired for the fine qualities of 
the painters’ work. Indeed, the conditions under which an 
English painter has to seek notice is evident from a glance 
at the titles which are now given to pictures. When one 
sees ’Zis weary waiting here; For a kiss or two confess what 
doth cause this penstveness; L have a friend, a kinder friend 
has no man; And often did she look on that which tn her hand 
she bore—her breviary book; The wild swan’s death hymn took 
the soul of that waste place with joy hidden in sorrow, gravely 
put down in the catalogue as titles, it becomes evident that 
other things besides good workmanship can help to gain 
approval. We have this year novel subjects, sounding and 
indefinite titles, and what more is needed to send the visitors 
away satisfied ? 

The exhibition has also the advantage of being enriched 
with many portraits. Without reckoning drawings and 
miniatures, we find that one in six of the paintings is a por- 
trait. As many are hung on the line, the proportion of 
portraiture seems much larger. Now there may be abuse 
of so many works of that class, and it will be said that all 
the portraits ought to be placed in one room like the sculp- 
ture, but in spite of the critics the crowd persist in taking 
pleasure in pictures that might be supposed to be of no 
interest to anybody but the owners. There is, too, one of 
those court scenes which are held to be sufficient to make 
the success of any exhibition. 

When so many things are tending towards the common- 
place, it is a good sign that the number of works which are 
inspired by the scriptures seems to be increasing every year. 
The prejudice against them is passing away, and painters 
will in time be able to cultivate a field which the great 
artists were far from exhausting. The two. works by Mr. 
GOODALL will suggest that at present it will be wiser to 
select subjects from the Old Testament. He is more suc- 
cessful in his David's Promise to Bathshebah than in By the 
Sea of Galilee, for it not only allows of archzeological detail 
which has interest, but there is no need for the presentment 
of an ideal of the kind which is necessary in a scene from 
the Gospels. It is not unreasonable for the painter to 
assume that AzisHac the Shunamite was with Davip when 
the King renewed his promise about SoLomon, and it 
enables Mr. Goonatt to introduce the nude figure of the 
damsel as a contrast with the decrepit Davip. The second 
picture seems to be intended as a companion in size to the 
one exhibited last year, but instead of two figures there is a 
crowd. Mr. E. Normann’s £sther Denouncing Haman is 
an excellent example of a treatment of scriptural subjects 
which cannot offend tender consciences. There is an air 
of reality about the accessories, which are so unlike those in 
the old Italian pictures, and a winged figure in the back- 
ground does duty as a sort of avenging justice. The 
rich draperies give scope for even more colour than the 
artist has employed. The Wife of Jeroboam and the 
Llind Prophet, by Mr. Manton, shows more success in the 
figure of the disguised princess, in which there is a fine 
tragic spirit, than in the blind Antsau, whose face is partly 
concealed by the outstretched arm. Another incident from 
one of the Books of the Kings—where the Israelite captive 
advised the wife of NAAMAN to send the captain of the host 
to Exisua in order that he might be cured of his leprosy— 
supplied Mr. TopHam with a subject that differs from those 
he finds in Italy. In this case also one of the figures is 
Superior. Doubts will arise about the accuracy of the 
costume, but the action of NAAMAN’s wife, whose head is 


. DANTE’s in an earlier work of the President’s. 


bent over his chair in grief, is admirably conceived. It is 
to be remembered that the scene is an inference from the 
text rather than an illustration, for there is nothing recorded 
about the woman being oppressed with woe. Work of this 
kind by a painter is an aid to the study of scripture which 
could never come from an exegetist. Mr. HamiLton 
Jackson goes back to astill earlier age, and in the Garden 
of Eden depicts man’s first disobedience. He makes no 
attempt at a new reading. Apam is seated, and Eve 
stands with the fatal apple in one hand and the other rest- 
ing On a bough ; from her position her head nearly touches 
the serpent. There are graceful contours in both figures. 
Mr. GaRvir takes an ambitious subject in By the Waters of 
Labylon, and his work gives promise of power. The New 
Testament has not inspired many pictures this year. Two, 
however, in the same room may be compared as exemplify- 
ing two modes of treatment. Miss ALice Havers and Mr. 
HERBERT, R.A., have both tried to illustrate the words 
‘“‘ Mary kept all these things and pondered them in her 
heart.” In the picture by the lady we see a very young 
and pleasing figure, which is so modern in its charac- 
teristics as almost to seem to be a portrait ; whereas Mr. 
HERBERT aims at giving something ideal. He may not be 
successful, but if the two paintings were placed in a gallery 
of old masters, his work would appear to be less foreign 
than it does at present in the Academy. 
It is evident that mythological subjects if painted do 
not’ find much favour with the reception committee. 
There are few of them this year. Mr, ARMITAGE has a 
single figure of a syren, which is not only carefully modelled, 
but has more brightness than he usually condescends to 
give. Mr. Prinseps’s Jedea the Sorceress is remarkable 
for the unearthly colours that are introduced in it. Mr. 
SOLOMON, in his JVzobe, shows splendid skill in the figures, 
but the posing overcomes sentiment. It is so statuesque 
as to suggest its reproduction in relief. The picture is 
hung in what is probably the worst of all the bad posi- 
tions. The light falls on the canvas at times in such a way 
as to confuse the figures, and it would seem as if APOLLO 
was still pursuing the unlucky Theban queen. In the 
ancient group Niobe tries to hide one of her children with 
her mantle ; in the picture she supports the dead body with 
both arms, not relaxing her hold, although she is under- 
going the transformation into the ‘‘ weeping marble,” and 


‘becoming, as the old writer said, ‘‘a sepulchre without a 


body, a body without a sepulchre, body and sepulchre unto 
herself.”  Zephyrus Wooing Flora, by Mrs. NORMAND, is 
curious, and would be strange to a Greek. ‘There is a 
suggestion of the ballet-dancer in the whirl of the muslin 
around the father of the painted flowers ; the calmness of 
his face and the action of one hand are, however, more 
suggestive of a dental operation with a timid patient, but it 
is rarely one finds two nude figures so well modelled by a 
lady artist. 

Leaving myths and legends and approaching closer to 
the lives of ancient men and women, we meet with the 
noble work of the President—Captive Andromache. Art 
should be lord of all things, and Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON 
has exercised his right to tell the story in his own way, with- 
out troubling himself with questions of history or archzo- 
logy, or with efforts at reality. Scope is given in the subject, 
as thus interpreted, for figures whose robes fall in gracefub 
folds, women who stand about the fountain in the right 
places, pictorially considered, and who are most varied in 
their attitudes. It would be no degradation for a lady to 
form. part of so well ordered an assembly. In the middle 
of the picture is ANDROMACHE, clad from head to foot in 
black. She is separated by an open space from the two 
main groups. Her gaze has been attracted on her way to 
the fountain by a family of father, mother, and infant—and 
with reason, for the mother is a beautiful blonde—and the 
sight of.so much happiness recalls old days, before Hmecror 
and AsTyANax had descended to the under world. The 
loneliness of ANDROMACHE is as well expressed as was. 
Among all 
the women not one raises a hand to help the Trojan 
princess, not one shows the least sign of pity. They do not 
even appear to recognise her existence. The mercilessness 
of woman towards woman is a trait which, of course, was 
drawn from English society by tne painter ; it would be an 
error to suppose that the primitive Greeks were equally 
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unsympathetic. An old woman in the foreground does 
_glance towards ANDROMACHE, and a man points her out to 
a companion, but otherwise the prophesy of HeEcror is 
carried out, for his wife might be the meanest fetch-water in 
Epirus. The story is simply told; but what is of import- 
ance is the opportunity it gives for the introduction of many 
female figures engaged in an occupation which allows of 
diversity of action and attitude that can be always graceful. 
Tt may be said they are academic, but in truth that gives 
them value. Every contour of the figures, every line of 
drapery, every accessory, is composed with care. Nothing 
seems due to hazard. If Impressionism is at one pole of 
painting, a work of this sort is at the opposite pole. Nobody 
ever saw a scene of this kind, or is ever likely to see one ; 
but if it is unreal as regards experience, it is no less true in 
its own way, for every part is worked out on the same prin- 
ciple, and is combined into a coherent unity. This is the 
kind of picture which may be taken as an exemplar by 
students, for the rules which are exemplified in it are no 
less applicable in works of a different class. The scheme of 
colour is no less skilfully laid out; the colours are varied 
like the figures, but there is nothing that is discordant in 
the effect. Beauty in which colour as well as form is com- 
bined is supreme in the picture, and, as that quality is so 
rare, its presence raises this picture into a level above the 
other works in the exhibition. 

It will be impossible probably to resist a comparison 
between this picture and the Roses of Heliogabalus that is 
seen on the opposite wall. But, in comparing the two, it 
will be necessary to avoid confounding one element with 
another. With all its merits, there is no more composition 
in Mr. Atma Tapema’s picture than in a Japanese fan— 
which, indeed, might have suggested the work. He wished 
to have a mass of fine colour, and he introduced it regard- 
less of what else was sacrificed. If the title were not 
known, could anyone guess what is the subject of the 
picture? With the title, can anyone tell where is the 
dissolute emperor, how the flood of rose-leaves was let 
loose, or for whose satisfaction the stupid joke was per- 
petrated? Several heads awkwardly appear amidst the 
heap of rose-leaves, and we suppose they were the guests. 
In the group which has somehow escaped the emperor may 
have a place. But, however admirable the painting of all 
the parts, the picture does not reveal its meaning—it might 
be no more than a fragment of a larger work ; or, on the 
other hand, it might be several fragments put together ; or 
is it a satire on that form of patronage which compels a great 
artist like Mr. Atma TADEMA to paint so much that is 
inanimate? The picture has the advantage of correspond- 
ing with the expensive freak it commemorates ; but such 
examples of winning renown are not praiseworthy, and are 
dangerous to be set up. It isa pity Mr. Atma TaDEMa’s 
costly work cannot be placed for a time near poor 
Couture’s Decadence of the Romans, in order that the 
painter might discover how a scene of the kind can have its 
true character suggested, and something else be felt besides 
the degradation of the race. 

Mr. Lone’s carved benches, with their white-robed 
occupants, will recall the PAryné of M. GéRémeE. But 
whilst the Frenchman suggests temperaments, the assessors 
seen in Zhe Crown of Justification have the stolidness 
of a British jury compelled to listen to the discussion 
of legal points which they are unable to comprehend. 
Judging from this picture the ancient Egyptians went through 
their constitutional duties with the same sense of being 
bored as ourselves. The picture corresponds with the 
extract which is given as an explanation of it. Before a 
man of any account could be quietly allowed to rest after 
life it was necessary to go through an inquiry, and if the 
accusers satisfied the assessors of the truth of their charges 
the mummy was returned to the relatives, and probably was 
treated in the same way as some family portraits are now. 
When the accusations were not proved the mummy was 
anointed and crowned, and then was carried off in the way 
which was shown in the painting by Mr. BripcEMAN. It is 
difficult to make a picture where forty-two of the figures 
must be clothed in white, and wear wigs with corkscrew 
curls. The contrast obtained by Mr. Lone is found in the 
figures of the girl who is declaiming against the deceased, 
the girl who is clasping the mummy, the man who is to be 
the next witness, and the crowd outside the hall, There is 


some reality about the man who is manacled, and who 
seems to shiver at the portrait of his oppressor. Much 
labour has been expended over the picture, but it is not 
likely to be so popular as many of its predecessors. 

Scenes in the Coliseum will always arise before a 
painter’s mind when he does not restrict himself to every- 
day life; but since that class of subject is already much 
utilised the difficulty is to produce something that will 
appear original. Mr. Herserr Scamatz, whose Widowed 
was admired last year, has given a version of the martyrdoms 
in Christiane ad Leones. WHeshows a part of the arena with 
one of the gates leading to the lions’ den. Several termini 
are set up, and the busts are wreathed with flowers as for a 
féte. To them the women are tied, who are about to be 
martyred. Some are brave, others are frightened ; one is 
overcome. Above are the crowded circles where the 
spectators are awaiting the tragedy. This painting shows 
the thorough work which is a characteristic of Mr. SCHMALZ. 
The amount of detail introduced separates the work from 
all the pictures of Roman slaughter that we remember. 
The artist hardly allows his colour to give adequate aid to 
his design, but from so conscientious a workman better 
things may be expected. 

Mr. PoynTER, inhis Under the Sea Wall, is carried away 
by the fashion for masonry in Roman pictures which now 
prevails. The girl who is leisurely picking a pomegranate 
is, in spite of her grace, almost dwarfed by the massive 
steps, pavements, and the elaborate mouldings of columns 
and piers. It is possible to have overmuch architecture in 
backgrounds, and there is reason to apprehend that, as on 
the stage scenery has made acting take a secondary place, 
the accessories in Classic pictures may dwarf the figures. 
Who cares now for flesh tints if the polish and veining of 
marble can be imitated with skill? The Dance, by Mr. 
E, J. ELxis, appears to have a good deal of old-world spirit 
in it, but it is hung too high for appreciation. Swmmer, by 
Mr. W. ReyNotps STEPHENS, has a Roman air about it, 
and shows a regard for balance which is rare in this year’s 
exhibition. It is conceived in a decorative spirit, and 
therefore merits notice. We must not pass from the 
Classical subjects without mention of Mr, H. M. Pacet’s 
representation of the Greek play by Dr. TopHuNTER, the 
mathematician, produced in Hengler’s Circus two years 
ago, Helena in Troas, which is interesting both as a picture 
and as a memorial of a remarkable experiment which is not 
likely to be often imitated. 

Scenes from English history in a past age are not abun- 
dant this year. Painters feel the difficulty of the new con- 
ditions which make research a necessity. The free-and- 
easy manner of treatment which Sir JoHN GILBERT can 
adopt with safety would not be tolerated in another. This 
year Mr. S. E. Water has given a historical scene— 
Morning of Agincourt—which is inspired by “‘ Henry V.,” 
instead of the auctions, elopements and domestic tragedies 
which have gained him a name. It is needless to say his 
figures are mounted. “SHAKESPEARE on horseback” was, 
at one time, taken to be the extreme of the ridiculous, but 
the exigencies of the stage need not cramp the painter. 
There is no great improbability in supposing that the 
English King, when he told ErpincHam to collect his 
nobles, was addressing a leader who was attended by a ~ 
troop of cavalry, or that Henry dismounted when he was 
about to offer the prayer which is familiar to English 
schoolboys. In the picture old ErpincHam is in front and 
thus appears to be the principal figure, while Henry is on 
the second plane and is seen in profile. The advantage of 
the arrangement is questionable, but it fairly suggests the 
situation described by the dramatist, and also expresses the 
isolation of royalty, which Henry had been lamenting 
when his captain entered. The picture is a good one and 
should have secured a less elevated position. 

The Flight of James II., by Mr. Gow, is another picture 
in which horses are ably introduced. The scene probably 
lies at Waterford. Mr. Gow supposes the cowardly King 
to have ridden, with an escort of officers, to a small quay, 
to have descended the steps, and to have entered a boat 
which carried him to the ship lying in the distance. Now 
it is known that James first fled to Dublin ; from thence he 
went by road to Waterford Harbour, afterwards he was 
brought by sea to Kinsale, where he embarked on a French 
frigate. At Waterford James was likely to make use 
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of a fishing-boat instead of one with a couple of oarsmen. 
But if he is not accurate Mr. Gow is dramatic. He has 
never painted a better group than the horsemen who watch 
the flight of the King who was so little deserving of their 
loyalty. JameEs is not more estimable than HELIOGABALUs, 
and it is a pity Mr. Gow did not bestow his art upon a 
worthier subject. : 

A departure from England of another kind is repre- 
sented in Mr. Crowe’s (Velson leaving England for the last 
Time, which is in the room adjoining the architectural room. 
It expresses without any exaggeration the peculiar sort of 
hero worship of which NELSON was the object, and which 
dare not be offered to one of the military chiefs. The 
eagerness of the people (a smuggler seems to be most 
forward) to touch the hero’s hand for the last time is better 
suggested by the few figures than bya crowd, anda contrast 
is offered with the quietness of the crew who hold their oars 
upright, and the train-band captain who appears as a sort of 
patron. A touch of nature is seen in the eagerness of the 
sailor on crutches, who is urged and aided by his grand- 
child. ‘This is history-painting of the right sort, although 
it may appear undignified to the old school. The JJarston 
Moor, by Mr. Crorts, is no more than a picture of an in- 
cident—a sort of picnic by the fine gentlemen who were 
not aware that the Ironsides’ swords were keen—but is also 
more suggestive of the spirit of the time than an attempt 
to paint “ the most enormous hurly-burly of fire and smoke 
and steel flashings and death tumult ever seen in those 
regions,” which was CARLYLE’s account of the battle. Are 
not Lhe Clash of Steel and The Traitor also revelations of 
the past that are as good as a volume? We cannot say as 
much of Zhe King’s Visit to Wren, for, although pleasing 
enough, it has an air of unreality about it. Did Mr. Lucas 
ever observe a British workman who would dare to lay 
hands on an architect’s plan in his presence? 

It is not necessary to say much of the pictures which 
treat of the life of our time. People will believe there is 
pathos in Mr. ORcHARDson’s Her Mother's Voice, and will, 
we trust, recognise the true power seen in Mr. BRAMLEY’s 
ffopeless Dawn, the sort of picture which Mr. FILpEs might 
have painted at one time, if he cared for style. Mr. Frirx’s 
Poverty and Wealth is fortunately placed near the entrance, 
and will, therefore, remind every visitor of the sort of work 
which at one time was supposed to be art, and was honoured 
and rewarded. There could not be a better gauge of 
progress, 

Among the “landscapes” are two veritable surprises. 
Mr. Vicat CoLg, in his immense Pool of London, has shown 
his competency not only to represent ships, barges, and 
boats, but to suggest the mighty trade of London as he has 
denoted the character of a fine landscape in Surrey. It 
has a largeness of style for which the artist has not received 
credit, and it is also remarkable as being reminiscent of the 
painting of a past age. It would hold its own in Antwerp or 
Brussels against the Dutchmen. This work would be worthy 
of being possessed by the Corporation of London, but 
when have they done anything for painting ? Fortunately 
it will be in a better place than the Mansion House, 
as it was purchased out of the Chantrey Fund. Mr. 
Boucuton’s Golden Afternoon, a scene in the Isle of 
Wight, is also in the grand style. There is none of that 
straining after effect or elaboration of unimportant elements 
which is sc often seen in figure-painter’s landscapes. The 
scene is simple; sloping fields broken by trees, farmhouses, 
haystacks, with a flock of sheep anda shepherd to bring it 
into relation with life ; but everything is put on canvas 
with so evident a desire to be faithful that one is almost 
tempted to forget the artist in admiration of so much 
nature. Work of this kind is beyond photography, but can 
as much be said for the AZurt?y Moss of Sir Joun Mittats? 
It is a fine piece of work but it has not the breadth of the 
true landscape. Time has been spent on the vegetation, 
and every stalk is a testimony of lightness and strength of 
hand, but the distance is not in harmony with the fore- 
ground, and the colour of the distant hills seems to be 
strained to bring out the effect of the marsh. Compare the 
relation of parts in AZurtly' Moss and in Mr. LEADER’S 
Sands of Aberdovey, and the Academician’s work will 
suffer. 

Portraitt re is very strong this year, as there are nearly 
two hundred examples, Mr, RicHMOND signalises his first 


appearance with four works, Mr. HERKOMER has seven, 
Mr. Hott has eight, Mr. OuEss has six. Mr. Hopcson 
also appears as a portrait-painter, so does Mr. Lxstiz ; but 
the experiment of the latter in a new field is not successful. 
Then we have a head of J Pasteur, by M. CaAROLUS 
Duran, and a full-length by M. Waursrs, which are wind- 
falls for students. If a vote were taken priority would be 
given to Mr. Hotu’s Larl Spencer. It shows the careworn 
statesman whose dealing with the Irish problem has brought 
suffering to himself, and a comparison with a portrait of an 
earlier time would reveal what is to be gained by having 
a Viceroy’s dignity. His lordship’s brief period of power 
would seem to have been harder to bear than the 
long years of struggle which Prince BisMARCK has 
gone through. The creator of the German Empire appears 
in Mr. RicHMonp’s picture as still unbroken, and capable 
to impart spirit to his countrymen. Mr. Hott’s portrait of 
Mr. GtapsToneE is hardly so successful as Sir JOHN 
MIttais’s, although by taking the head in profile his task 
was easier. It is remarkable that although there are few 
figure-painters in London who have nota photograph of 
Cardinal MAnninc, yet few of the portraits of His Eminence 
can be called characteristic. Mr. OuLxss has gone to work 
conscientiously, and the lines of the face seem accurate 
enough ; but something is wanting to express the man. 
After so many experiments, Mr. Warrs’s portrait is the 
nearest to a revelation. Nor can we say that Mr. OULEss 
is as successful. as was anticipated in his Hwan Christian, 
£sq., which also afforded material for a fine portrait. Mr. 
HERKOMER has painted representatives of the Legislature, 
the Law, and the Church, and has imparted to the portraits 
some of his own amazing vigour. 


THE ALBANY CAPITOL. 


BRE its history the Capitol of the New York State at 
Albany would appear to be doomed to failure in one or 
another form. Of late the ceiling of the Assembly Chamber 
has shown signs of an impending collapse. All danger of the 
kind might have been avoided if the original plan had been 
adopted, which was to use the Dennett system of construction. 
The expense which a defective way of forming domes is sure 
to entail may be judged from the following report which the 
referees have addressed to the Speaker of the Assembly :— 

Sir,— Under a concurrent resolution of the Legislature the 
State engineer was requested to cause an examination to be 
made of the Assembly Chamber in the new Capitol, and par- 
ticularly the ceiling and foundations and supports thereof, for 
the purpose of ascertaining its present condition and stability, 
and danger, if any, to be apprehended therefrom, and to 
associate with him in such examination and report Mr. Thomas 
C. Clarke and Mr. Richard M. Upjohn, and to report the results 
of such examination, together with their judgment as to the 
remedy for such defects as should be revealed by their in- 
vestigation. ’ 

Immediately upon receiving notice of this appointment the 
commission designated by the resolution met, examined the 
drawings furnished, and also made a personal examination of 
the ceiling of the Assembly Chamber. This examination 
revealed such a dangerous condition of things that a report 
was at once made to the Legislature on February 3, 1888, upon 
the pressing and immediate question of danger. In that report 
the actual condition of the ceiling was described and reference 
made to the numerous fractures found in it, and recommenda- 
tion made that the Assembly Chamber be immediately vacated, 
that strong and properly-supported centerings be put up, and 
that the whole of the ceiling be taken down as soon as possible, 
and such steps taken as would relieve the pressure on the walls 
and supports. 

Action was taken by the Assembly upon this report, and a 
square tower of timber was erected in the Chamber, its supports 
being carried to the foundations, and upon it centres were put 
supporting the ribs of the main vault, and subsequently an 
additional centre was found necessary, and put in place to 
support one of the ribs of the northern vault. 

At the request of the committee a second report was made 
on March 7, 1888, confirming the recommendations of the first 
report that the ceiling be taken down, and adding that its place 
should be supplied by one of lighter construction and more 
favourable for Parliamentary purposes. 

We now beg to submit a final report. 

Before referring in detail to the ceiling of the Chamber, we 
desire to refer to the condition of the staircase adjacent to that 
Chamber. This condition is such that it must be repaired, and 

1 we judge from the examination that can at present be made, 
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that the repairs may be effected by rebuilding the part below 
the first floor with new and enlarged foundations. But it is 
possible that further developments, when the work is entered 
upon, may show that it will be necessary to take down and 
rebuild the whole of this staircase. We think, however, that 
this will not be requisite. 

Our examination of the foundation of the structure leads us 
to say that the base of the main tower, now unfinished, is very 
heavily loaded, and, in our opinion, it will be unwise to con- 
tinue a heavy construction for this tower ; and, in fact, to add 
any great weight upon that foundation, without, in some manner, 
enlarging its area. 

Referring now to the Assembly Chamber, and that portion 
of the building above and below it, we recommend that the 
following portions should be removed with as little delay as 
possible after the close of the present session :— 


1, All the groining, vaulting, and ribs above 


the level of the capitals of the columns 1,438 tons. 
2. The four cross walls and main arches down 
to the capitals of the columns . F a LET 2 hs 
3. The brick and iron floor over the Assembly 
ceiling . : : : 5 ‘ : AOO?j.5)5 
4. The side walls of three dormers facing on 
the court - 220) irae 
Total weight removed . 3:230'-755 


The weight of the two gable walls in the attic supporting 
the chimneys may be transferred by trusses to the walls at the 
side of the central arch. 

It is the opinion of this commission that a design should be 
adopted for the reconstruction of this part of the Capitol build- 
ing which will throw upon the walls and foundations as small a 
weight as is consistent with good construction and proper archi- 
tectural effect. 
metal, constructed so as not to throw lateral pressure on the 
outer walls, and so as to load the supporting walls below the 
Assembly floor as little as possible. 

It has been stated to us by many members of the Legis- 
lature that the acoustic properties of the stone vault of the 
ceiling of the Assembly Chamber were defective. We have 
also been informed by a number of members of that body that 
the acoustic properties have been decidedly improved since the 
temporary flat ceiling of plank has been in position. This 
leads to the suggestion that the new ceiling should be flat, and 
it may be constructed of wood or of metal, possibly with glass 
panels. It would then be similar in treatment to the ceilings of 
the Senate or House of Representatives at Washington, or to 
that ceiling of the Senate Chamber in the Capitol at Albany. 
Skilled architects can undoubtedly design such a ceiling so as 
to give to the Assembly Chamber a stately and ornate architec- 
tural effect. The weight of such a new construction would be 
much less than the present ceiling. 

The brick and iron floor over the Assembly vault need not 
be replaced unless possibly by a light fireproof construction as 
a protection to the new ceiling below, 

The side walls of the three dormers should be replaced by 
metal and slate. 

When these weights are removed, and the new weight 
added, the walls of the rooms below the Assembly Chamber 
will be relieved of some 2,700 tons of load, and we do not 
anticipate, in that event, further serious settlements or cracks. 
We recommend that the golden corridor be repaired by 
removing the casing of the wall piers and putting in heavy iron 
girders at the floor level to carry these piers, which now rest on 
brick corbels. New stone must then take the place of that 
which is now cracked and shattered. The casings of the 
temporary library should be repaired in the same manner. 

When these things are done, and we believe they can be 
completed before the beginning of the session of 1889, this 
portion of the Capitol building will, in our judgment, be in 
a safe and permanent condition, and require only the ordinary 
repairs. 

It seems proper that this commission should add that the 
lamentable condition of parts of this great building is not due 
to bad workmanship, because the workmanship is really very 
good, Neither is it due to bad foundations, because we find 
that the settlement of the foundations has been slight, and not 
very irregular, while those foundations are, in places, loaded 
beyond what was intended in the original design and con- 
struction. The ruin of the vaulted ceiling is due to the fact 
that the design and method of construction and loading of these 
arches and vaults have been such as to give pressures which 
have resulted in the disintegration of the structure—the joints 
being, in many places, open, and in others compressed to such 
an extent that the stone has splintered, and is full of cracks. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) JOHN BoGArRT, 
THOMAS C. CLARKE, 


RICHARD M. UPJOHN. 
- April 16, 1888. 


This can be effected by a ceiling of wood or of 
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Influence of Art Associations, 
R. WESTMACOTT, R.A, 


ape how great an extent combinations of artistic action are 

capable of succeeding we may judge from the results of 
the best period of Greek art, when, fostered by such means, a 
system of beauty was perfected which has never been equalled 
or even approached. Art is, as a rule, too difficult a pursuit for 
one man to hope for success in all its branches ; there have 
indeed been brilliant instances to the contrary—as in the case 
of Michel Angelo and of Raphael—but these must be regarded 
as exceptional. It is related of Bernini that, at a féte given by 
him in Rome, he designed a theatre, executed statues for 
decorating it, painted the scenes, composed the music, and 
wrote the drama to be represented. Such universality neces- 
sarily commands admiration ; but even his great powers—and 
they were great—when spread over so wide a field, were un- 
equal to producing works which we can regard as models for 
imitation. Art is so difficult that, in order to attain excellence 
in any one branch, the energies of a lifetime are demanded. 
Such being the case, it is natural and right that those engaged 
in so difficult a profession, and especially young men, should 
endeavour to organise some system by which they may meet 
together to consult on the difficulties by which they are sur- 
rounded. Societies of artists are no invention of modern 
times. In the Middle Ages art had its guilds and brotherhoods, 
in which individual feeling and self-interest were absorbed into 
the spirit of association, and under whose influence jealousy, 
greed of gain, and personal ambition—the bane of later art— 
were sacrificed for the common good. The results of these 
combinations remain for us in our Gothic cathedrals. From the 
want of such co-operation and renunciation of self, modern art 
has suffered greatly. Some advantages have, it is true, resulted 
from our detached manner of working ; we have attained more 
individuality by each artist following the bent of his own 
inclinations ; but it also involves great loss of power, and its 
evils are especially seen when we attempt extensive works in 
which different branches are required to be combined. 


The Past and the Future in Architecture. 
E. S. DALLAS, 


That the Hebrew, the highest type of thelyrical mind, fed upon 
futurity ; that the Greek, the highest type of the epic mind, fed 
upon the olden time ; and that each revelled in its own depart- 
ment of thought with a zeal and a zest otherwhere unequalled, 
can hardly be doubted. The Hebrew lived upon prophecy, and 
in every thing, even in their buildings, it may.be seen how the 
Orientals looked forward to after ages. The prevailing feature 
of their architecture is its massive grandeur, its stability ; they 
built for posterity. Said Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple, “I have built an house of habitation for Thee, and a 
place for Thy dwelling for ever.” The only exception to this 
rule is the Saracenic architecture, and it is an exception that 
strengthens the rule, since, if need were, it could easily be 
shown that the slenderness for which it is noted was a true off- 
spring of that Moslem faith which, disregarding a future upon 
earth, courted such a death as might insure a future in the 
paradise above, amid the bowers of the Houris. Greek archi- 
tecture, on the other hand, neither mocked the eye, as did the 
Moorish palaces by a seeming frailty and contempt of per- 
manence, nor, like the piles of Egypt and the East, forced the 
idea of strength and of futurity upon the beholder. It sought 
rather, by marble friezes and other sculptures embodying. 


legends of the past, to set the hoary crown of eld upon the 
brow of their temples. 


Architecture as an Expression of National Character. 
G. WIGHTWICK. 

Architecture either affords information where history is 
silent, or confirms the facts which history asserts. It promotes 
speculation, and facilitates belief. It teems with the oracular 
inscriptions of entombed empires. Within its ruined temples 
yet live the echoes awakened in ages long passed. It symbolises 
the mighty impulses of emulative nations, imbued with senti- 
ments of grandeur, durability, and beauty ; commemorating, 
by the majesty and character of their edifices, the political 
strength and moral elevation those nations may have attained ; 
and, more than all, it co-operates in manifesting the fulfilment 
of those sacred prophecies, in the deep truth of which is rooted 
the ever-thriving tree of Salvation. In no instance does archi- 
tecture show its importance so impressively as at Petra in 
Idumza, where, in its most singular and romantic guise, it 
develops to the wondering present the mysteries of the 
prescient past, and speaks from the “clefts of the rock,” and 
from “the heights of the hill,’ to the “astonished one who 
goeth by.” Gorgeous temples, sculptured and excavated rocks, 
tombs, and theatres, remain to tell that this was the ‘“ Edom” 
once recognised as the “terrible,” “the proud,” peopled with 
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“the wise and the understanding ;” that this is the “ Edom,” 
now “small among nations,” and “greatly despised,” wherein 
“wisdom is no more,” and from which “understanding is 
perished ;” that this is the Edom, once the populous and 
opulent abode of the descendants of Esau ; now “a desolation 
and a curse”—a habitation for dragons, and a court for owls ; 
that this is, in fine, Edom—the theme of prophetic warning, the 
evidence of prophetic truth, the “fallen” beneath Isaiah’s 
curse! Since, then, it is the province of architecture to per- 
petuate a nation’s character, and secure for it the estimate of 
ages yet to come—if not of nations yet unborn—it behoves 
that we insure its favour by unitedly rendering the homage of 
earnest sympathy, cultivated taste, and matured judgment. 
The value of its full appreciation is evident, when we observe 
the strength of “local love,” and the desire ever felt by the 
citizen for the improvement and beauty of his native place or 
established residence. The numerous architectural abortions 
to be found in many a modern city, however detestable in 
themselves, are, nevertheless, testimonies to the existence of 
that spirit, and of those means which, under the guidance of 
knowledge, would produce monuments worthy of pretension 
instead of geegaws manifesting pretension only. To the 
extent, therefore, of our material, at least let us exert ourselves 
in the task of reformation, bearing in mind that in every new 
work we seek to express, not only the limited excellence of 
what now is, but the anticipated virtue of a day not yet 
arrived. 


Allowable License in Landscape Painting. 


R. REDGRAVE, R.A. 


In the treatment of any subject, either as to its general 
effect, or its accessories and details, it has been held that the 
painter is not to be confined within the limits of the probable, 
but is enlarged to the freedom of the possible. He may com- 
bine objects not usually in relation to one another. The 
figures of his landscape, if judiciously introduced, may be of a 
present or past age. Thus, in his Lzber Studiorum, we find 
Turner placing—and without any apparent inconsistency—the 
sad story of Cephalus and Procris under a growth of rugged 
trees, such as fringe many an English country lane; or among 
the broken trunks, borne down by some mountain torrent, and 
lying in its stony bed (some study, perchance, of Devon or wild 
Wales); Jason climbs over the gnarled stems to fight the scaly 
dragon. Again, seasons and times may be interchanged if it 
adds poetry or sentiment to the scene. Thus, harvest-time in 
this country mostly takes place when the summer is yet in its 
fulness : long ere the trees have changed from green to brown, 
and the leaves are thinned upon the boughs, has the husband- 
man reaped the corn, and the farmer stored it in his barns. 
Rarely, very rarely, the harvest lingers in the fields with the 
skeleton forms of the woods, and the scant foliage golden and 
orange as accompaniments of the landscape. Yet one of our 
best living landscape painters always so combines the seasons, 
painting the labours of the husbandman and the tints of 
autumn in juxtaposition, and, I think, with a truth that appeals 
to the mind and feelings far more than the more prosaic 
rendering of the literalist. For the sentiment of autumn is that 
of a season of fruitage and ingathering of the fading year, and 
the storing ere the winter, which is at hand, shall come; and 
this is far more fully expressed by uniting the various phases of 
the period, than it could be by the more literal truth of their 
separation. Turner, also, who usually seizes beauties unperceived 
by others, has finely aided his treatment of moonlight in the 
picture of South Shields by combining it with the last of the 
lingering daylight ; thereby avoiding the almost total absence 
of colour usual in moonlight pictures, or otherwise, that 
extremely meretricious manner which inferior painters have 
adopted to light up the scene under the imperfect moonlight. 
Turner, no doubt, has chosen the harvest moon at the full, 
which rises almost at the same time as the summer sun sets. He 
has thus obtained sufficient light, resulting from the after-glow, 
to illuminate his subject, and to enrich it, by partial contrast, 
with the more silvery moon rays. 


Palladio as an Architect. 


J. GwILt. 


_ The interior distribution of the palaces and villas of Palladio 
in respect of plan, would, without considerable change, be but 
ill suited to modern habits. Convenience changes as the mode 
of life varies; indeed, except in a private building of large 
extent, which in this country rarely falls to the lot of an archi- 
tect to execute, the large quadrangular court which is constant 
throughout Italy is itself a thing unknown. His plans, how- 
ever, are convenient, considering the people for whom they 
were executed, and must be judged of only as far as they go. 
With his eyes constantly turned to the practice and detail of 
the ancients, Palladio acquired a bold, simple, and agreeable 
Style ; and, except in his churches, the beauties of Palladio are 
to be sought in his facades, and the quadrangles of his palaces. 
Pedestals, either with panels or raisings, were always avoided 


by him ; his architraves were rarely sculptured, and the upper 
ornaments of his entablatures were always centred above each 
other. His doors, windows, and niches are composed with 
much simplicity, and if crowned with pediments are unbroken. 
In the members of his cornices he never lost sight of the 
character of the order employed, and was extremely particular 
in the due adjustment of its profiles. He did not, however, 


‘scruple to vary the proportions of an order according to the 


nature of the building to which it was applied ; and in the pro- 
portions of his churches and apartments he seems to have 
delighted, as did our Wren after him, in arithmetical, 
geometrical, and harmonic proportions. Though he seems to 
have been particularly partial to the use of the Ionic order, in 
which he has always made two faces to the capital, yet he did 
not unfrequently use each of the others. His Corinthian 
capital is not, however, among the beauties of his practice. 
The domes which he erected are almost invariably hemi- 
spherical. It is not to be supposed that his buildings are 
perfect, though they certainly approach perfection; but it is 
probable that many of the abuses that are to be seen in them 
arose either from want of sufficient superintendence, the 
number he designed being very great, or were introduced after 
his death, the instructions in his work on architecture being 
very peremptory on the subject of abuses. So well based upon 
the practice of the ancients does the style of Palladio seem to 
have been, that it is, with the necessary modifications, suited to 
all nations, and such as the ancients themselves would have 
adopted. Fuseli, speaking of the gigantic powers of Michel 
Angelo, says the “ beggar rose from his hand the patriarch of 
poverty,” and it is with similar feeling and truth that Le Grand 
says :— Les fermes que dirigeait Palladio et qu’il couvrait de 
tuiles ou d’un chaume rustique, l’emportent de beaucoup sur les 
palais somptueux de Borromini, ou sur les riches et bizarres 
productions de Guarino Guarini.” There is, indeed, no ques- 
tion that simplicity, unity, and style are more powerful ingre- 
dients in producing grandeur than great volume or large 
masses. 


Greek Love of Form and Unity. 


E. M. Cope. 


We have now to notice another characteristic of the Greek 
mind, by which their judgment and preference of the beautiful 
and agreeable in nature, as in art, must have been mainly 
determined—their love, viz., of set form and order, of regularity 
and symmetry, of roundness and completeness. This well- 
known peculiarity of taste is indicated by Mr. Ruskin, and its 
origin fancifully ascribed to the pleasure they took in contem- 
plating the human form (of which, no doubt, from the custom 
of going through the exercises of the palzstra naked, they 
enjoyed unlimited opportunity), and their feeling of its dignity 
and perfection. But whatever may have been the cause of it, 
there can be no doubt of its existence; and to it are due some 
of the most striking singularities in the forms assumed by their 
poetry in many of its branches, especially the drama, by their 
sculpture and architecture. Closely allied to this, if not 
engendered by it, are the severity and formality, sometimes 
bordering upon hardness and harshness, commonly held to be 
characteristic of Greek art. Compare, for example, the struc- 
ture and mode of representation of a tragedy of Sophocles with 
one of Shakespeare. In the one the “ unities ”—not essential, 
it is true, but still commonly observed; the entire absence 
from the dialogue of all incidental ornament and intemperate 
sallies of passion; the measured declamation, often degene- 
rating into the extraordinary stiffness of the orixyouvia or 
dialogue carried on in single lines—sometimes reminding us 
of the “small-sword logic borrowed from the French,” “as 
smart as the hits in a fencing match ” of the “ Critic ;” the regu- 
larly divided choral odes, sung and danced in unison by fifteen 
persons ; the fixed entrances and exits assigned to different 
classes of characters ; the appropriation of certain definite types 
of character to the three acters who were always placed in a 
certain defined relation to each other; the conventional cos- 
tume of these actors, and the stiff angular action prescribed by 
rule, and taught as a regular system, together with the set ex- 
pression of features, incapable of variation, imposed by the 
use of the mask ; and then contrast all this with the wild and 
lawless extravagance in plot, language, character, and action of 
“King Lear.” Or again, compare the smooth and symmetrical 
regularity of a Greek temple with the irregular and grotesque 
outline and details, the spires, pinnacles, and projecting gar- 
goyles of a Gothic cathedral or a statue of Phidias with one of 
Bernini or Roubilliac, or even of Michel Angelo. We might 
further trace this formal taste in the love of completeness and 
system which characterises their entire literature, which gives 
its epic unity to the multifarious researches of Herodotus, and 
constrained Thucydides to confine himself to the narrative of 
the events of a single war ; which in the great epic which has 
furnished a model for all subsequent attempts in this kind, 
enforces a unity of action and interest, binding the several parts 
together into a compact whole ; which prescribed laws of com- 
position to orators, and introduced the art of moulding sen- 
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tences in periods; which lured on philosophers until they 
sought to embrace in their speculations the overwhelming 
problem of the world of nature and of man, and to include the 
universal fabric of things human and divine, the laws of matter 
and of mind, physics and metaphysics, morals, politics, psy- 
chology, and logic, in one vast and all-comprehending system ; 
and which finally seems to have influenced their views of 
politics and society as it regulated their theory and practice in 
literature and art. 


Half-Tones in Painting. 


H. F. GOBLET. 

The appearance of any species of half-tone is liable to be 
affected by the texture of the surface on which it occurs. 
Surfaces are unequally dense, and incidental light exhibits 
these variations to an extent which influences the character of 
the tone. By a light striking at right angles, a uniform effect 
of illumination is obtained even on porous surfaces ; for the 
cavities afforded by the incomplete aggregation of the particles 
employed to make up the surface are equally illumined with 
the minute projections among which they occur; but on rough 
surfaces incidental light only strikes on one side of these pro- 
jections, leaving the opposite sides, as well as the cavities 
between them, in darkness. Hence, on porous surfaces, the 
eye does not accept a uniform tone; it sees only an average 
made up of minute points of light, scattered in a field of shade. 
This character of half-tone can be well used on a column of 
Portland stone, or on a rough pebble. On polished surfaces 
half-tone appears darker to the eye than on porous surfaces, 
and for the reason that there are then no minute particles 
and projections lying beyond the general level, each of which 
would return its own high light, and thus aid in diminishing 
the intensity of the tone. For this same reason it always flows 
close up to the high light, limiting it distinctly and without the 
admission of intermediate stages. This character of half-tone 
may be clearly seen on a polished billiard-table or on a smooth 
marble. Half-tone is an effect of light peculiarly grateful to 
the eye. Bright light contemplated for any length of time 
produces pain in the optic nerve ; direct reflection can only be 
glanced at, not dwelt upon. Half-tone offers opportunity for 
repose ; the irritation caused by the glare of high light sub- 
sides when the eye is turned to the consideration of the more 
subdued effect. Besides this, half-tone derives an additional 
value from the fact that it is from this portion of illumination 
the eye mainly gathers its information. Ina glare of reflected 
light we see little beyond the confusing glitter: but, in the 
sobriety of half-tone, we can compare and combine undis- 
turbed. The circumstance by which it is produced, namely, 
incidental light, of necessity goes to exhibit inflection of surface 
with the greatest distinctness, and thus to define form; so 
that we habitually turn to the portion of bodies covered by this 
illumination for evidence of the nature of the effect before us, 
and nature has bountifully contrived that it shall be by far the 
most extensive the eye can trace. Half-tone thus indicates to 
the eye position of light, together with position, form, and 
texture of surface. 


Hissarlik, the Site of Troy. 


RUDOLF VIRCHOW. 


Whether we call the poet Homer, or substitute in his place 
a host of nameless bards, when the poetic tale originated 
the tradition must still have been preserved upon the spot that 
the royal fortress had stood exactly on this mountain spur. It 
is in vain to dispute with the poet his knowledge of the place 
by his own eyesight. Whoever the “divine bard” was, he 
must have stood upon this hill of Hissarlik—that is, the Castle 
or Fortress Hill—and have looked out thence over land and sea. 
In no other place could he possibly have combined so much 
truth to nature in his poem, and I believe I may call anyone to 
bear witness whether it is possible that a poet living at a dis- 
tance could have evolved out of his own imagination so faithful 
a picture of the land and people as is embodied in the “ Iliad.” 
To this is to be added another consideration. The “Iliad” is 
not merely an epic which sings of human affairs : in the conflict 
of men the great circle of the Olympic gods takes part, acting 
and suffering. Hence it happened that the “ Iliad ” became 
the special religious book, the Bible of the Greeks and partly 
of the Romans. This must not be overlooked. Therefore I 
have especially called attention to the fact that the theatre for 
the action of the gods has been drawn much larger than for the 
men. The range of these poems extends far beyond the Plain 
of Troy. Its limit is there, where the eye finds its boundary, 
on the lofty summits of Ida and the peak of Samothrace, 
where the clouds have birth and the storms make their home. 
Who could have lighted upon such a story of the gods with this 
fineness of localising, except one who had himself beheld the 
mighty phenomena of nature which are here displayed? Who, 
that had not gazed on them in their alternate course for days 
and weeks together? The question of the “Iliad” is not 
simply the old question, “ Ubi Ilium fuit?” No, it embraces 
the whole. We must not sever the story of the gods from the 


story of the men. The poet who sang of Ilium painted also 
the picture of the whole Trojan country. Ida and Samothrace, 
Tenedos and the Hellespont, Callicolone and the Rampart of 
Herakles, the Scamander and the memorial tumuli of the 
heroes—all this appeared before the view of the enraptured 
hearer. All this is inseparable. And therefore it is not left to 
our choice where we should place Ilium. Therefore we must 
have a place which answers to all the requirements of the 
poetry. Therefore we are compelled to say, Here, upon the 
fortress hill of Hissarlik—here, upon the site of the ruins of 
the Burnt City of Gold—here was [lium. 


The Chimneys of the Ancients. 


Sir W. GELL. 

Chimneys certainly existed in Greece, for not only does a 
scholiast speak of tubes, and canals for smoke, but Aristophanes, 
in “ Vespes,” mentions a person who, being imprisoned in a house, 
escaped, or tried to escape, by the chimney. Appian says, on 
one occasion, that some tried to escape through chimneys. 
‘In fumariis et summis tegulis se abscondisse.” ‘The testimony 
of Horace and of Juvenal, who talk of smoky houses, ‘‘ fumo- 
sos” and “lachrymoso non sine fumo,” seems to make it 
probable that the people suffered from the want of them ; and 
Vitruvius gives no account of such an invention. They not 
only burned, in the better apartments, a more expensive sort of 
wood, which, from emitting no smoke, was called acapua and 
amurca, according to Martial, but, from a carpet found spread 
on a mosaic pavement, upon which stood a bracciero or foculare, 
with the charcoal in it, in a room at Pompeii, it is evident that 
the inhabitants used the same process for heating their chambers 
as the moderns of the same country, previous to the introduc- 
tion of chimneys by our countrymen. The modern Greeks, on 
the contrary, have fires and chimneys in their rooms. It is, 
however, certain that, in a shop, and in a chamber of the 
Temple of Isis, chimneys may be found at Pompeii. Chimneys 
existed also at all times in the kitchens of the south of Italy. 


Encaustic Tiles. 


O.. JEWITT. 


Ornamented tiles were formerly much used for paving the 
floors of sacred edifices, and their use was so generally confined 
to buildings of a devotional character, that whenever they are 
found in the remains of castellated or domestic mansions there 
is good reason for supposing that a religious fabric had at some 
time existed on the spot, either a private chapel or other holy 
edifice. The earliest known specimens appear to be of the 
latter part of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
turies, and on them the foliage has the characteristic trefoil of 
the period. Of this age, one of the most interesting examples 
was recently discovered at Woodferry, Oxfordshire, some of the 
tiles exhibiting the badges of Richard, King of the Romans, to 
whom the manor belonged. In the two following centuries the 
decorations were of a much more varied and elaborate 
character. The foliage was more elegantly and gracefully 
thrown, and exhibited great natural freedom. In the sixteenth 
century, encaustic tiles'appear to have been but occasionally used; 
but Flanders tiles of this period are sometimes met with—they 
are of foreign manufacture, and have their patterns depicted in 
superficial colours. The devices impressed upon paving tiles 
consist for the most part of foliage, variously thrown ; heraldic 
bearings, crosses, sacred symbols, geometrical figures, mounted 
knights, and grotesque figures of hideous forms, comparable 
only to fiends and demons. In many cases a single tile con- 
tains a complete pattern within itself, but sets of four, nine, 
sixteen, and other numbers, with a continuous pattern extend- 
ing over the whole surface, are not uncommon. Armorial 
bearings, badges, and cognizances are perhaps the most useful 
and valuable decorations to the archeologist which tile paving 
presents. Heraldic remains are at all times valuable, and 
whether they are found depicted in all their gorgeous blazoning 
on the stained glass of the windows, or on the monumental 
effigies of the great departed ; or whether sculptured on the 
bosses, the brackets, or font, or impressed in the tiles of the 
pavement, they should be most carefully noted down and 
zealously preserved, as a single blazon or the badge of an 
illustrious house will frequently lead to the most successful 
research into the history and foundation of the building upon 
whose site it has been discovered. The arms upon pavement 
tiles frequently exhibit the bearings of the lords of the manor 
and chase, as well as those of the monarch, and of founders and 
benefactors to the church, and their aid is therefore peculiarly 
valuable in tracing the descent of property. At Malvern the 
arms of the successive lords of the chase and manor, viz. Clare 
and De Spencer, Earls of Gloucester, Newburgh and Beau- 
champ, Earls of Warwick, and the royal arms (the lordship 
having by marriage reverted to the crown), are represented. At 
Neath are the arms of Clare, De Spencer, Turberville, Mont- 
acute, Granavilla, and other patrons and benefactors of the 
abbey, as well as the royal shield. At Haccombe, Devon, 
amongst other bearings are those of the founder, Haccombe. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue art workmanship prizes of the Society of Arts, 
amounting to about 2o0o/. in value, will be given in the next 
session for the best examples in pottery, carved work in 
stone, and wrought-iron. The competitors’ works will 
have to be submitted on or before April 23, 1889. Copies 
or modifications of existing works are eligible with original 
works. In judging the merits of the examples, considera- 
tion will be given to originality, beauty, fitness of treatment, 
and excellence of workmanship. The subject assigned in 
stone carving is the capital of a column, with a square, 
circular, or octagonal abacus, not to exceed 12 inches in 
width. The competition in wrought-iron will be for grilles 
for protective purposes, or for door panels, window screens, 
ventilators, &c. A grille is to measure not less than 3 feet, 
nor more than 5 feet, superficial. The pottery prizes will 
be for throwing, shaving, or turning, decoration, plain and 
coloured stone salt-glazed ware. The prizes will be awarded 
to workmen only, and the work must have been executed in 
the United Kingdom or its dependencies. The objects 
submitted for competition may be the work of one work- 
man, or of several workmen working in combination. They 
need not necessarily be the property of the workman or 
workmen sending them in. Manufacturers or employers 
may exhibit articles on behalf of their workmen. 


Tue “Garrick” is to be the title of the new theatre 
which Mr. W. S. GILBERT will build, and Mr. Jonni? Hare 
will take on lease. As we have already stated, the site is in 
the Charing Cross Road, immediately behind the National 
Gallery. The works were commenced on Monday last. 
The theatre is to be about the same size as the St. James’s, 
and will consist of pit and stalls, dress-circle, upper boxes, 
and gallery. The whole of the building, both externally 
and internally, is to be in the Italian Renaissance®style. The 
system of fireproof construction used by Mr. WALTER 
EmbDEN, the architect of the building, is to be adopted. 
Every care has been taken to insure the safety of,the, public 
by providing large and easy entrances and exits, and, in 
addition, the auditorium is isolated. There will be seating 
for about eleven hundred persons. Mr. GEorcE Harrison, 
C.E., has arranged the sprinklers and fire appliances ; Messrs. 
Petro Bros. are the contractors ; Messrs. StoNER are the 
surveyors. 


THE progress of the Tower Bridge, which the Corpora- 
tion are erecting, may not be known to all inhabitants of 
the Metropolis. It appears that from the time they were 
started the works have gone on without intermission. 
According to the chairman of the Bridge House Estate, 
over four hundred men are at work day and night, according 
as the tides allow. Already 43,000 cubic yards of earth 
have been excavated for the foundations, which are carried 
27 feet under the river bed. The concrete laid amounts to 
25,000 cubic yards. The contractors have used 2,500 tons 
of granite, 4,700,000 bricks, and 6,200 tons of cement. 
There are bigger bridges, but we doubt if one will be more 
useful than the Tower Bridge, when completed. 


THE director of the French School of Athens has 
obtained permission to conduct explorations in the island of 
Amorgos, in the Avgean. As the soil is fertile, and at one 
time there was a red dye produced in the place, it is likely 
to have been prosperous formerly, and something may be 
found to reward inquiry. But it must be admitted that 
Amorgos is not of importance in ancient history. The 
Romans made use of it by sending politicians there who 
were exiled. All that the French students found in the 
island were an inscription and a part of a monument. In 
other parts of Greece work is also found for French 
students. In Athens they have discovered an owl’s head of 
colossal size, part of a bas-relief containing a horse’s head, 


which is interesting from haying a bridle of bronze, and 
several other objects. 


ACCORDING to the report of the British Consul, Phila- 
delphia is now erecting a sugar refinery the like of which 
has not been seen in America. We are informed that 
twenty-five architects are at present engaged on the detail 
plans. The buildings will cover a plot of ground 1,500 feet 


by 400 feet; the wharfage facilities will be 3,200 feet. Some 
of the buildings will be nine storeys high, others eleven 
storeys. The cost of construction, &c., will be between 
three and four million dollars, which will include the con- 
struction of the buildings and the necessary machinery, 
The number of men required to keep such an extensive 
establishment running to its full capacity will be 1,500, © 
The consumption of coal will be 250 tons daily, and 
15,000,000,000 gallons of water will be required per annum. 
It is claimed that this gigantic enterprise will increase the 
direct trade of Philadelphia by at least 40,000,000 dollars, 
and an indirect increase of over 100,000,000 dollars. 


THE Trocadéro in Paris is one of the most striking of 
the modern buildings of the city. But it was run up in a 
hurry, and we suppose permanency was not an attribute 
which was bargained for. Already it is showing signs of 
premature decay. The stone employed in parts was too 
soft to sustain a weight, or was not adapted to contend with 
the breezes from the river and the Champ de Mars. Part 
of the masonry remains in what seems an unfinished condi- 
tion owing to the absence of carving. M. Bourpals, the 
architect who has charge of the building, has prepared 
plans and estimates for the reparation and other works. 
The amount that will have to be expended is about two 
millions of francs—a sum that is sufficient to scare a 
Minister of Finance. The money will not be needed 
forthwith ; but a heavy expenditure must be undertaken if 
the building is to be kept secure. 


THERE are few people in or about London who are 
not acquainted with the beauty of the country about 
Kingston-on-Thames. If the picturesque means afford- 
ing subjects for pictures, they are found on all sides, 
and the district is well entitled to the title. Many re- 
sidents in London prefer the Kingston district to a more 
distant part of the country as a holiday¥resort. One 
of the most beautiful of the estates in the neighbour- 
hood will be sold by Messrs. E. & H. Lumiey on 
June 20. It is known as the Bank Grove”Estate, and,’as it 
is to be sold as a building estate, it has the advantage of 
offering lots of several varieties, but all eligible. As 
arranged at present, part can be used for moderate-sized villa 
residences, part for larger houses with grounds of from one 
to four acres, and there will be also the mansion of Bank 
Grove, the grounds of which have a frontage to the river 
of 400 feet. Riverside building estates are rarely in the 
market, and we do not remember one which could be com- 
pared with this property. Another building estate at the 
new watering-place, Lee-on-the-Solent, will be sold by 
Messrs. LUMLEY on June 13. It contains seventy plots, 
some being in the Marine Parade. Both properties merit 
the attention of investors. 


Ir is satisfactory to find that the Automatic Fireproof 
Curtain which Captain Hearty invented is not to remain 
solely in the form of a model of the kind lately exhibited 
at the Institute of Architects. A company has been started 
for acquiring the rights of the patentees, and, as we under- 
stand the announcement of the shares being in the market 
was well received, we may soon expect to see the curtain 
in the principal theatres. The arrangements are favourable 
for the owners and lessees of theatres and other places of 
amusement, for it will not be necessary to purchase one 
of the curtains, Managers would shrink from the necessary 
outlay. The company propose to erect the curtain and 
maintain it in efficient order for a fixed rent, which will be 
based on a charge of one penny per dozen seats. This 
excellent proposal removes at once all objection which is 
likely to arise on the score of expense, and it may therefore 
be anticipated that more than 112 theatres and forty music- 
halls will utilise the invention. But, even on that basis, the 
income would be 25 per cent. on the capital. Then the 
utility of the curtain for warehouses and other buildings 
must be taken into account, and from them an additional 
revenue may be assumed. A model of the invention on an 
adequate scale has been tested rigorously, and was found to 
sustain all trials unscathed. Mr. Tuomas Verity is con- 
sulting architect to the company, and Mr. PETIT, architect, 


is one of the directors. The share lists will close on 
Tuesday. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OPENING OF THE BOURSE OF ANTWERP. 


HE building which is the scene of the ceremony 
forming the subject of the illustration, is not the 
existing Bourse. The old building was destroyed by fire, 
and its successor was erected on the same _ principle, 
although not after the same design. M. Gurrens could 
hardly select a more appropriate subject than this appear- 
ance of the representatives of many nations before one of 
the ancestors of the Baron Van DE WerRvE. The scene 
is of course inspired by local and family traditions. 


PRYORSHURST, OXON. 


BILLIARD-ROOM, HIGHFIHLD HOUSH, HEADINGLY. 


HIS building was lately erected and fitted up accord- 
ing to the designs of Mr. W. H. Tuorp, of Leeds. 
The table was of course included in the design. 


ALL SAINTS, ROCKWELL GREEN. 


HE proposed church of All Saints, Rockwell Green, 
Wellington, Somerset, tenders for the erection of 
which are now invited in our advertising columns, is 
intended to be built in a suburb of the town of Wellington, 
which is inconveniently situated as regards distance from 
the parish church. Local red sandstone, with Ham stone 
dressings, are intended to be used for the walls, which are 
to be brick lined, The roofs are to be open-timbered, and 
covered with Staffordshire tiles, Mr. F. T. ELworruy and 
family, of Foxdown, Wellington, have subscribed upwards 
of 1,000/, to the building fund. The scheme has the cordial 
support of the Bishop of Baru and Wetts, and the 
Diocesan Board has granted 300/, to the fund. The 
architect is Mr. J. HoucHTon SpPeNcER, of Taunton. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


N Monday a special general meeting of the Institute of 
Architects was held at 7 p.M., Mr. Arthur Cates, the new 
vice-president, in the chair, to receive and consider the draft of 
the new by-laws prepared by the Council under the provisions 
tof the supplemental charter granted last year. In the event of 
he meeting being adjourned it was arranged that the adjourned 
Special general meeting should be held on the following day, at 
such hour as might be fixed by the previous meeting, and 
continued from day to day until the matter was terminated. 
The whole of the business was, however, finished at the 
Monday evening’s meeting, but the proceedings were neces- 
sarily protracted, and did not terminate till 11.40 P.M. The 
attendance was not large, but among those present were the 
by-laws committee, Professor Kerr, who contributed sound 
advice; Mr. Henry Markby, president of the Incorporated 
Law Society, solicitor, and others. 

The proceedings were conducted harmoniously throughout 
and no serious divergence of opinion took place. The interest of 
the discussion turned chiefly on the subject of the constitution and 
mode of election of the Council, and as to mode of passing or 
agreeing to resolutions at a general meeting. The draft was 
eventually approved of in an amended form, and this, in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the new charter, will be submitted 
to the “Lords of the Hon. Privy Council” before it can take 
effect. A special meeting will also be held on May 28 formally 
to confirm the amended draft. Among the changes that are 
effected some of the more prominent may be mentioned. One 
material departure from the former végze is the institution of 
what may be called universal suffrage, every one being allowed 
a vote at the election. Voting papers have been authorised as 
a valid form of voting, but the voting is unaltered in this 
respect, viz., that it will, as hitherto, be conducted on the ballot 
system. 

The constitution of the Council has been determined as 
follows :— 

The Council shall consist of not more than 36 members, 
viz. :— 

The president, 4 vice-presidents, an hon. secretary, 18 
members of Council, and 2 Associate members of 
Council, 

The chairman for the time being of branches of the Royal 
Institute within the United Kingdom, established con- 
formably to the stipulations of the by-laws, 

The president for the time being of societies within the 


United Kingdom in alliance with the Royal Institute, 
subject to conformity with the requirements of the by- 
laws, and to their being Fellows of the Royal Institute ; 
and lastly, 

One Fellow or Associate of the Royal Institute as repre- 

sentative of the Architectural Association. 

The secretary of the Royal Institute will retire from the 
Council with the retiring members of Council, and in future 
the secretary will not be a member of Council. 

Among other changes of considerable importance effected 
by the new by-laws, as far as economising the time of the 
meetings, at any rate, is concerned, the reading of the minutes 
will be discontinued; the minutes for the future are to be printed ; 
and the power of electing Associates and Hon. Associates by 
show of hands is conferred. 

A certificate of membership will also be given to every 
member of the Institute. 

It was a matter of satisfaction that the business was carried 
through so well at the one meeting, and that so much union 
pervaded the proceedings. This result, however, could not 
have been attained had not the members made a long and 
careful study of the draft, seeing that the document might well 
require a fortnight’s consideration to master its principles and 
enable members to discuss it according to its merits. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE 
AMENITY OF LONDON. 


N Monday, in the House of Lords, attention was called by 
Lord Lamington to the new buildings now in progress at 
Albert Gate, and Her Majesty’s Government were also asked 
when the improvements in Parliament Street would be carried 
out, and what decision had been come to in regard to the new 
War and Admiralty Offices. He contended that the new build- 
ings at Albert Gate would destroy the beauty of that part of 
London. At the very time when there was a great demand for 
open spaces, light, and air, the authorities had sanctioned the 
erection of these structures, which he understood would be 
20 feet higher than the monstrous and horrible buildings in the 
neighbourhood of their lordships’ House — Queen Anne’s 
Mansions. The building at Albert Gate was to be 175 feet 
high, or within 20 feet of the height of the Monument of 
London. He wished to know whether the Government had 
any means of preventing the disfigurement of the metropolis 
in this way. Then with regard to the Parliament Street im- 
provements, he desired to know when it was proposed to carry 
them out. He disapproved the scheme for the erection of the 
Admiralty and War Office buildings, involving as it did the de- 
struction of a large part of St. James’s Park, on which it was 
proposed to put up a building for Admiralty purposes, leaving 
the old structure as it was, and the making of a subway under 
Whitehall to communicate with the new War Office which 
would be erected on the site once occupied by Carrington 
House. Of all the schemes in the world, nothing could be 
worse than that. He asked for some statement upon this ques- 
tion. 

The Earl of Wemyss said that the late Government were 
pressed to have a model of the new Admiralty and War Office 
buildings made, so that people could judge whether or not the 
new structures would be in harmony with the surrrounding 
buildings. He thought there ought to be a model of the pro- 
posed addition to the Admiralty. 

Lord Truro thought it could hardly be intended that build- 
ings of so incongruous a nature should be permitted to be 
erected near Albert Gate. They were most unsightly and a 
grievous eyesore, and it was desirable that there should be some 
public official to whom plans of buildings of such an exceptional 
character ought to be submitted. With regard to the War 
Office and the Admiralty, one would not have thought that so 
long a time would have been taken to decide on those buildings. 
The delay which had occurred in respect to them entailed 
neeyy expense to the country in the shape of rent for public 
offices. 

Lord Henniker said that no doubt the noble lord who had 
brought forward that subject had seen the answer given lately 
in another place by the First Commissioner of Works. He 
had little to add to that answer. The Office of Works was at 
present in communication with the builders of the proposed 
structure at Albert Gate, which was progressing. That office 
had no direct power to interfere with what any proprietor of 
land might do in such a case ; but it had some considerable 
power indirectly. His right hon. friend only desired to secure 
a reasonable protection to the interests of the public, and to see 
that the park which was entrusted to his care should not be 
injured by the erection of those buildings. A great point was 
to reduce their height. The First Commissioner was in com- 
munication with the builders and the owners of the land, and 
he had every expectation of being able to make an arrange- 
ment for obtaining a reasonable reduction of the height, so that 
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the buildings should not only not be detrimental to the public 
interest, but should be ornamental. As negotiations were pro- 
ceeding, it would scarcely be right for him to enter further into 
details at present ; but the House might rest assured that the 
public interests in that matter would not suffer in his right hon. 
friend’s hands. With respect to Parliament Street, he had 
stated in the House before in answer to his noble friend, that that 
question was not at all in the hands of the Government. It was 
altogether a private undertaking, and therefore as far as the Office 
of Works was concerned they had no power whatever over it. 
Parliament had thought fit last year to insert in the Bill a pro- 
vision that before any of the buildings were pulled down half a 
million of money should be subscribed. If that condition had 
not been imposed he was told that the money would have been 
subscribed long before. The First Commissioner had recently 
beenassured by the promoters that they had avery good prospect 
before long of securing the necessary capital. As to the War 
Office and Admiralty buildings, he believed that the plans were 
in the tea-room of the House of Commons. The proposed 
elevation of the Admiralty buildings was contained in the 
report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons last 
year. No doubt the noble lord had seen it. The delay with 
reference to the Admiralty and War Office buildings did not 
depend on the Office of Works. It had been caused entirely 
by the action of Parliament. Two committees had been 
appointed, and Parliament had taken up the plans, and the 
Office of Works simply obeyed their orders. The plans which 
had been prepared were in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee of the House of Commons which 
sat last year. It was proposed shortly to ask Parliament to 
vote the sum necessary to carry out those plans. The War 
Office plans were in abeyance at present. The First Commis- 
sioner thought that it was far better to carry out one plan at a 
time, and not to undertake too much. The War Office scheme, 
therefore, depended entirely on the decision come to with 
regard to the Admiralty, and it was impossible for his right 
hon. friend to formulate any scheme with regard to the War 
Office until the House of Commons had arrived at a decision 
with regard to the Admiralty buildings. If the plans were 
approved by the House of Commons, his right hon. friend had 
instructed him to say that they would then immediately proceed 
to consider the scheme for the War Office. 

The Earl of Wemyss urged the desirableness of having a 
model of the proposed buildings placed in one of the rooms of 
their lordships’ House. 

Lord Henniker pointed out that the elevation was printed 
in the report of the House of Commons’ Committee, and he 
thought it showed sufficiently what the effect of the new 
buildings would be. He could not say that a model was 
required, because he believed that the drawing gave all the 
necessary information. He would, however, ask his right hon. 
friend whether he thought it desirable that a model should be 
accessible to their lordships. 

Lord Norton referred to the serious disfigurement which 
high buildings of the kind referred to caused to the architecture 
of a town, and the great danger to life and limb they would 
entail in the unfortunate event of fire breaking out in the 
building. 

Lord Lamington suggested that models of the 1886 plan 
and the present plan of the Admiralty building should be 
placed side by side. . 

After a few words from Lord Basing as to the action of the 
House of Commons’ Committee, on which he served, 

Lord Henniker thought, for his own part, that a model was 
unnecessary, but he promised to ask the First Commissioner 
whether it was possible to place a model at their lordships’ 
disposal, and also whether the previous plan could be set side 
by side with the present in the form of models as suggested by 
his noble friend, 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


Oey first annual meeting of the Sheffield Society was held 

last week, under the presidency of Mr. Flockton. 
According to the report, the Society consists of forty-seven 
fellows, twenty-six associates, and five students. The balance- 
sheet showed that there was a balance in the bank of 24/. 55. 9d. 
Mr. Flockton, in moving the adoption, referred with satisfaction 
to the steady progress achieved by the Society during its first 
session, and enlarged upon the action of the council in giving 
careful consideration to the proposed new by-laws for regulating 
the streets and buildings in the borough. This subject had 
received the earnest consideration of the council, who regarded 
it as most important in the future of the street improvements 
and architecture of the town. He stated that a letter contain- 
Ing certain suggestions with regard to the draft by-laws as to 
new streets and buildings had been sent to the Town Clerk and 
laid before the highway committee, who after consideration had 
passed the following resolution :—“ That the council of the 


Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors be respectfully 
requested to forward their suggestions on the proposed new by- 
laws to the Local Government Board, before whom the draft of 
such by-laws now is.” The report and balance-sheet were 
adopted, and a vote of thanks to the retiring officers. It was 
announced that owing to official business engagements, Mr. 
W. C. Fenton wished to retire from the position of hon. secre- 
tary, and the chairman testified to the earnest and thorough 
way in which Mr. Fenton had performed his duties. The fol- 
lowing council was elected for 1888-9 :—Messrs. F. J. Flockton, 
president ; F. Fowler, vice-president ; J. B. Mitchell-Withers, 
treasurer; C. Hadfield, hon. secretary; and Messrs. E. M. 
Gibbs, W. F. Hemsoll, C. J. Innocent, J. D. Webster, and 
E. Holmes members of council. 


ARCHITECTS IN AUTHORITY. 


N Tuesday evidence was given by Mr. J. E. Saunders 
before the Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Working 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. According to the Zzmes’ 
report, he said he was an architect, and was a member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works until last January. He wasa 
member of the Board for twenty-five years. In November 
1884 he was called upon by Mr. Villiers, who asked that his 
application for the Pavilion site might be favourably con- 
sidered, on the ground that he was an old tenant at a high 
rental. Mr. Villiers spoke of the value put on the licenses by 
the Board. The witness, in reply to Lord Herschell, said it 
would depend upon circumstances whether it was improper for 
such knowledge to be in the possession of persons outside the 
Board. From his experience as a member of public bodies, he 
thought it was very difficult to keep matters from being known 
outside. He had no knowledge whether he was present at the 
meeting of the Board at which it was resolved that Mr. Pike’s 
offer be not entertained. On December 17 he received a 
communication from Mr. Villiers with respect to his acting 
as his architect. He suggested that Mr. Worley should be 
associated with him, because Mr. Worley was the architect for 
the restaurant at the corner. (Lord Herschell here read a letter 
from Mr. Villiers to Mr. Saunders, stating that he looked 
entirely to Mr. Saunders.) He paid Mr. Worley a professional 
fee of 150 guineas. 

Lord Herschell remarked that it looked as if there was a 
desire that the plans coming before the Board should not be 
his, but somebody else’s. 

The witness replied that that was not so; he was anxious 
that the plans should only be judged on their own merits, and 
he was protecting them from any influence he might have. 

Lord Herschell: But if they came from anybody else you 
might speak for them in a way that you could not do if they 
were your own. 

Witness: I should not have done that. The Board did. 
know they were mine, because a member asked if I was con- 
nected with them, and I said yes, and I thought that was a 
thoroughly honourable thing to do. I took no part in the 
matter. The witness was examined at considerable length as 
to the engagement of Mr. Worley, and in the course of it he 
was reminded by Lord Herschell that they expected a man in 
his position to give his evidence with candour, He replied 
that he desired to do so. It appeared that Mr. Worley was 
Mr. Grey’s architect. Mr. Villiers pressed Mr. Worley on him, 
and he did not like it. Lord Herschell said that could not be; 
and the witness then said that if anybody was pressing Mr. 
Worley on him it was Mr. Robertson. Worley’s elevation was 
brought to him, and he was asked to adopt it, and he did so — 
unwillingly. Mr. Robertson was apparently acting in some way 
for the corner, and was a friend of Mr. Grey. If he had stood 
firm and not employed Mr. Worley he might not have had the 
building. Mr. Villiers might then have changed his mind. 
His commission was about 1,800/, out of which he paid Mr. 
Worley 150/. and 200/. to Mr. Woodward, who had introduced 
the business to him. Beyond that he did not give a penny to 
anybody. It was common knowledge that Mr. Robertson 
was acting for the corner, and was in close relations with 
Mr. Grey. 

Lord Herschell : Did it strike you as curious that a person 
in the architect’s department of the Board should act in that 
way for people who were buying property of the Board ?—Yes, 
it did; and at the same time it did not, as it did not appear 
there was anything improper. 

You did not take action on it ?—I did not. 

In further examination the witness said he had been 
associated with Messrs. Francis in the erection of the Hotel 
Métropole. He suggested to Messrs. Francis and to Mr. 
Gordon, of the Grand Hotel, the offer that should be made to 
the Board. He always thought he was doing a good thing for 
the public, and his duty, if he got a good tenant at a high price 
He made a point of taking no part in these matters before the 
Board. It was understood that he should be the architect. 
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The plan of the Grand Hotel bore his name with that of 
Messrs. Francis; those of the Hétel Métropole did not. 
Except as architect and as a shareholder in the Grand Hotel, 
he had no pecuniary interest in any building in Northumberland 
Avenue. 

Mr. Grain examined the witness as to his knowledge of the 
Act of Parliament with respect to members of Boards being 
interested in contracts. He said that he was not connected 
with any contracts. He received half of 5,000/. as joint 
architect of the Grand Hotel, and his commission on the Hétel 
Métropole was about 1,200/. In advising clients as to what 
offers to make to the Board he acted professionally, and not as 
a member of the Board. He did not recollect whether he was 
present when Mr. Pike’s offer was refused; he took no part in 
the matter, and did not vote. He believed Mr. Villiers’s was 
accepted because he had been a tenant for seven years ata 
large rental. He was on the Theatres Committee of the Board 
of Works. For professional advice in connection with the 
Criterion Theatre he received 100 guineas. 


THE DECORATIVE USE OF COLOUR.* 
By JOHN D. CRACE. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


1 the course of the foregoing remarks I have repeatedly 

spoken of the need for lines or divisional margins to “ ex- 
plain” the contours or planes of large surfaces. It is perhaps 
necessary to show why they are required, and how they serve 
the purpose. It will be obvious to anyone who considers the 
matter that it is only by its external limits, or by some indica- 
tion of shadow or other incident, that we feel at all sure 
whether any large surface of one tint is perfectly flat, uneven, 
or curved. We can see that a plastered wall is bulged if we 
look at it edgeways against the sky or against some vertical 
line ; but if we stand facing it, and the light be diffused (that is 
to say, if there be no cast shadow), we can form no true 
opinion as to whether the wall is a true plane, or bulged and 
out of upright. But if, instead of being plastered, it be a brick 
or stone wall, with straight horizontal courses, every joint 
which is above or below the sight-line will at once betray the 
curve of the bulge, and will indicate whether it be convex or 
concave. These horizontal joints will not, however, tell us 
whether the wall leans bodily in or out, or is “hollow” from top 
to bottom ; we must look for some continuous vertical joint, or 
to some door or window opening to betray this. We must, in 
fact, have the means of comparison which a straight line, or a 
line of known direction, will afford. 

Now let us see how this applies in decoration. We will 
take a feature over the treatment of which there has been 
much discussion during the last few years—the “cupola” or 
interior of the dome. Suppose that we are standing under and 
looking up into a plain undecorated cupola, what do we know 
at a glance as to its form? What remains in doubt? 

Well, we know, at once, that it is circular in plan; we 
learn that from the cornice, from which it springs; but beyond 
that, and some chance indication that its vertical section is 
curved, we know nothing. Whether that vertical curve is high 
or low, elliptical, semicircular, or segmental we do not know, 
and cannot so much as guess, until, by dropping a series of 
vertical lines on its surface, we exhibit its vertical section. 
Then doubt disappears, and the eye, relieved from perplexity, 
and satisfied as to the stability of the vault, soars up the curved 
line, grasping the whole meaning of the noble form, and 
ranges tranquilly among such detail as may occupy its surface. 
Now, as the cupola is explained by these vertical lines, so is a 
barrel vault explained by the archivolts which divide it into 
bays, and by the other framing lines between them; whether 
they be in colour or relief only. So groined vaulting is ex- 
plained by its ribs ; and where the builder has already provided 
such explanation, the decorator must confirm it ; where it does 
not exist, he must supply it. 

Let us now consider what is to guide the colourist in deal- 
ing with interiors which have no structural features to empha- 
sise ; which, in fact, cannot be regarded as architecture at all. 
If such be of a size, and for a use, which seem to call for some 
attempt at imparting dignity to its effect, it will probably be 
desirable to suggest, by the decoration, some structural divi- 
sion. In some cases the addition of a frieze will establish more 
agreeable relations between the walls and ceiling ; in others 
some vertical division of the walls—which may form points of 
departure for division of the ceiling—may greatly enhance the 
dignity, and improve the proportion of a plain room. In any 
case, if there be any strength of colour in the ceiling, there 
should be, at some points, strength of colour leading up to it. 
In rooms for domestic use, these are often practically supplied 
by the window hangings, and in the majority of such rooms the 


* A paper read before the Applied Art Section of the Society of 
Arts, Tuesday, May 8. 
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dimensions are so limited that the want of constructive features 
is not felt. : 

And it may here be remarked that one very broad dis- 
tinction divides most domestic interiors from those which are 
intended for some public or special use, when the question of 
coloured decoration arises. In the latter there are no draperies, 
nor carpets, nor any of those accessories, such as furniture, 
which all play so important a part in the colouring of a private 
house. Consequently, in the absence of these, the decorative 
colouring of the building itself has to be more complete, its 
harmony more carefully balanced, more thought out as to the 
purpose and result of each tone used. The absence of the 
accessories of a house, with all their variety and irregularity, 
leaves the colouring of the building more exposed to view, and 
more directly challenging criticism. A firmer, surer, and more 
purposeful hand is needed for the colouring of a bare public 
building than will serve for the domestic interior, in which 
picturesque arrangement, suggestions of historical association 
or foreign travel, or the collector’s taste, may often play a more 
important part than either architecture or decorative colour. 
Nevertheless, much may be done, even in a room of moderate 
size, to improve or make the best of its proportions, and to 
impart an interest to it as a whole, by the distribution and 
management of the colour. The flat ceiling, which, being the 
largest unbroken surface in the room, always has a tendency 
to appear weak, may be lifted and supported by the lines or 
grounds of colour which form the framework of its ornamenta- 
tion, being so arranged as to throw strengthinto the sides and 
angles ; and these leading forms and lines may themselves be 
made interesting and suggestive by their combinations of curve 
or angle. It is a common error to suppose that colour will 
“bring down” a ceiling. This will only happen where the 
tones are too strong or too crude for those which occur on the 
walls and in the draperies. All ornament must be kept sub- 
ordinate in strength of contrast to the tones of the framework 
or controlling lines. If this be neglected, a sense of con- 
fusion will mar the effect, and destroy the repose essential to 
success. 

The use of polychromy for external decoration demands 
very careful attention ; and the extent to which it is desirable, 
as well as the best methods for its exercise, have been much 
debated during the last thirty years. I would venture to say, 
on this subject, that in a building which has any pretence to 
architectural design, the polychromy of its structural features 
should be confined to that presented by its constructive mate- 
rials. Yet, even such buildings present occasionally features 
or surfaces which may be so treated in colour (whether by 
mosaic, or even by the painter), as greatly to enhance the 
effect and value of the whole. I could point to numerous 
examples, both ancient and modern, of the successful use of 
colour in this way. Of modern instances I may quote the 
great frescoes outside the Berlin Museum, where colour is used 
pictorially ; or the merely ornamental colouring of the window 
reveals in the Chateau de Blois; or, again, the very skilful 
introduction of mosaic ornament in the brickwork of the Tro- 
cadéro at Paris—all of which must, I think, be admitted to 
contribute largely to the effect and value of the buildings them- 
selves. 

But there is another class of building, of which we have 
only too many examples here, which affords occasional oppor- 
tunity for some amount of colour treatment. I mean the 
stucco-fronted houses, in which design can hardly be said to 
have a place. Their “architectural symptoms” are of*the 
slightest, and they, in any case, have to be painted in some 
way, periodically, to preserve them from decay. Here there 
would seem to be a fair field for careful schemes of colour, and 
I have observed a few very able instances of the external treat- 
ment of such buildings. Certainly, there is a growing taste for 
some application of colour to such houses, even where they are 
private residences. One such residence near me has recently 
had its ground storey (including the front door and area railings) 
painted the colour of red sealing-wax. After this I feel that it 
is not timidity that restrains us in this matter. What we seem 
to want is judgment—a knowledge of how to compensate, by 
simple means, for the want of beauty and interest in the struc- 
tural form. 

There is, again, the detached villa, which, being less pro- 
minently exposed to public view, might often be made a much 
more attractive and more refined looking building, and be 
brought into better harmony with its small pleasure garden by 
a little skilful colouring than it is when its stucco surface is left 
with the usual two coats of “light stone colour.” Many a 
small suburban house in the outskirts of Paris has so been 
treated, with the result of presenting as much outward charm 
as if many hundred pounds had been lavished on architectural 
refinement. True, it is not so permanent ; but is our leasehold 
tenure so permanent as to offer much inducement to us to 
spend money on permanent adornment? ‘The great majority 
of us think ourselves lucky if our interest in the house we live 
in extends to twenty or thirty years, at the end of which time 
our ground landlord swoops down on us with a bill of dilapida- 
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tions, with an extra rent-charge, and probably a demand for 
premium based on our own improvements. It is quite a ques- 
tion whether the house will last another such term ; for it must 
be admitted that, however charming, your stucco villa is not a 
very long-lived piece of work. Not that I join in the abuse of 
stucco, for under the short-lease system you probably get a 
better and more weather-tight house for your money, if it be of 
the modest “stuccoed” order, than if you attempt one at the 
same rent in sculptured freestone or ornamental brick. Only 
it is better to treat it as stucco, and do your best with the paint 
pot, than to make believe it has a noble stone frontage. 

The same general rules which should regulate the distribu- 
tion of coloured form on parts of a building apply, with reason: 
able modifications, to smaller objects. Take pottery. If a 
vase or cup has a graceful contour, it is obviously desirable 
that any variety of colour used in its decoration should assist 
in showing its form, not disguise it. Very beautiful art is often 
expended on such articles with the result of actually detracting 
from their beauty of outline. I am not speaking of modern 
English pottery in particular. It is a mistake common enough 
in the finest manufacture of other countries, and it seems to me 
a quite unnecessary mistake. Of course, very exquisite paint- 
ing will charm, even when used to poor advantage, but its merit 
of execution does not altogether justify its misapplication. In 
our own time, and in our country, it is a great misfortune that 
all our best artists learn to paint for a gilt frame alone, and 
are, for the most part, absolutely untrained in thinking out their 
subjects for any other application. I cannot but think that in 
this matter our Royal Academy of Arts might effect much 
reform, and give an immense impetus to the artistic excellence 
of the productions of this country, if, from time to time, they 
admitted to their exhibitions some proportion of objects of 
applied art of a high standard. It would encourage the best 
men to throw some, at least, of their best work into branches of 
art that can never rise to the highest level unless they draw to 
their service the best men. It was these branches of art that 
went to build up the fame of the greatest artists that the world 
has known ; and I confess to the opinion that, so long as our 
highest art training has no other object than the production of 
detached pictures, destined to no special purpose or position, 
painted to no requirement, having for object chiefly to catch 
the eye of the buyer, so long the standard of art will drift right 
or left, to this or that particular fashion of excellence; but, 
yin without purpose, will never attain to any very noble 
rank, 

Iam afraid that my discourse to-night may provoke the 
criticism that, being “on the use of colour,” it has mentioned 
no single colour, has suggested no harmonies, has indicated 
no contrasts. I must plead that these omissions were inten- 
tional, not because I think these things in themselves less im- 
portant than the matter I have spoken of, but that they are now 
frequently and ably treated, and are daily better understood. 
I was desirous so to limit my subject as not to divert attention 
from my main proposition, which is, that whatever the tenes of 
colour employed, whatever the scale of harmony, no ‘decora- 
tive use of colour” can be really successful which is not based 
on the intention to do the best possible for the thing decorated. 
And then I go a little further, and say that-no art can really 
attain the highest excellence if it has no broad purpose, no 
alliance with its sister arts. The art which is shut up in itself, 
whose masters have neither trained knowledge of, nor sympathy 
for, its allies) whether humble or noble, can never be pro- 
gressive. In art, as in life, man’s noblest work is most often 
produced in the earnest effort to ennoble and complete the work 
of others, 


Ap gones. 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT. 


ARCHITECTURE IN 1824. 


NLESS they are supposed to be misdeeds, there is little 
chance for things architectural having any hope of 

being noticed by the Muse of History. There is in conse- 
quence a sort of pleasure in trying to rescue even the simplest 
record relating to the art from oblivion, although it may be for 
no more than aday. We have, therefore, occasionally exhumed 
a few accounts of past exhibitions in which architectural draw- 
ings have appeared, and the present time may be considered 
as not inopportune for another. This account will have at least 
the merit of being unknown to many. It was always the fate 
of architecture to be slighted both within and without the Royal 
Academy. At the present time it is seldom any one of the 
daily or weekly newspapers will condescend to notice what is 


to be seen in the room assigned to architecture, and as formerly 
there was less desire to provide intelligence about most things, 
an architect could not feel surprised to find his art unrecognised. 
The sense of indebtedness to defunct writers is not oppressive, 
but we may at least admit that when William Jerdan presented 
an account of the designs to be seen in Somerset House in 
May 1824, he displayed courage that might be called rashness. 
Let us, however, turn to the record :— 

The drawings of designs in architecture, and of subjects 
connected with that art, in the present Exhibition, says the 
historian, are hung as usual in the library; but, on the whole, 
they are placed under better circumstances than they have 
hitherto been, for they have not to contend with so many large 
and powerful oil pictures as they were opposed to in the last 
and preceding exhibitions. The subjects are not very numerous, 
nor do they display a degree of talent superior to that shown 
in this department of art in the exhibitions of former years ; 
yet there are several compositions which merit the attention 
and approbation of the connoisseur and the admirer of this 
the noblest of the useful and ornamental arts. In addition to 
the customary class of designs, there are exhibited this year 
several models of buildings. We shall proceed to make a few 
observations on some of the drawings. 

[We can imagine the appearance of the old-fashioned drawings in 
sepia or thin colours when placed near the works in oil of those days, 
when there was no thought of quiet colours. Perhaps the obtrusive 


colours lately used in architectural drawings were the survivals of an 
effort to resist being overwhelmed by the painters. ] 


842. View of a Street in Grand Cairo, tn which are seen 
the Mosques of Sultan Kharbakai, Ibrahim Aga, and Una 
Sultaun, from a Sketch taken on the Spot in the Year 1818. 
C. BARRY.—This is a very good example of Oriental street 
architecture ; the minarets of the mosques are in a style un- 
usually enriched and very picturesque. The drawing is 
executed in an excellent manner, but we think aerial per- 
spective and keeping have not been sufficiently attended to 
In it, 

{If Carlyle could have known of this drawing when he was 
writing the ‘‘ Latter Day Pamphlets,” he would be sure to say that 
the ‘‘ wilderness of stone pepper-boxes with their tin flags atop ” came 
from Egypt. ] 


832. Elevation of a Design for a Nobleman’s Mansion. 
W. KINNARD.—This is a very respectable design: its general 
outline is picturesque, but it would have been better if it had 
been more simple. The drawing, however, is hung too high 
in the room to allow of its detail being examined with proper 
care. 


844. A Geometrical Elevation of Part of one of the Fronts 
of an Idea for an Imperial Palace for the Sovereigns of the 
British Empire, &c. J. GANDY.—The observation that the 
sovereigns of Great Britain have for their residence no palace 
corresponding with the majesty of the empire, and with the 
rank which they hold among the crowned heads of Europe, is 
of such perpetual occurrence that we are glad to witness any 
design that may direct the attention of the public more 
decidedly to the subject than can be done by the vague expres- 
sion of an opinion. On this occasion Mr. G. has produced a 
drawing which is very magnificent with respect to execution 
and as a work of art, and one which displays his very vivid 
imagination to advantage, and embodies many excellences of 
architectural composition ; but when we have bestowed on it 
that praise which it has justly earned, we are bound to point 
out its defects of design. It has the usual error committed by 
this artist—of being overcharged with ornament. The base: 
ment is faulty in its proportions, and its divisions are small and 
meagre ; the composition of the semicircular erections of the 
conservatory is out of harmony in its parts with the large and 
fine features of the principal storey. The upper order used in 
the design of the conservatory, which is the Corinthian, and of 
small proportions, is quite out of its place, and is applied with 
great bizarrerie against Ionic columns of a large diameter. 
The dimensions and parts of “the entrance for carriages to 
drive under,” which the architect calls “an octagonal temple 
dedicated to Victory,” are trifling and ill-conceived; indeed, all 
the features of the lower storey are of a feeble character, and 
devoid of a just expression, and the effect produced by the 
mezzanine story is unfortunate. The circular building, which 
crowns the composition, is too small ; and its upper part, which 
recedes, would, if executed, be perspectively lost to the sight 
when the building should be viewed from a proper distance. 
To speak generally, we are of opinion that the division of the 
composition, and especially of the basement, into such im- 
measurable parts, destroys breadth and repose, and conse- 
quently grandeur of effect. | Yet this drawing, with all its faults 
of design, has so much merit, and such an imposing air and 
splendour of effect, that it deserves and will attract the atten- 
tion of the general observer, at the same time that the inven- 
tion shown in it must command the notice of the student and 
the professional architect. 
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[In 1824 there were two brothers of the Gandy family practising 
architecture. Joseph had a good deal of the waywardness of genius. 
John Peter, who contributed the design for the palace, was born to 
good fortune, for in 1827 he fell into a large estate, which entailed a 
change of name from Gandy to Deering. A Tower of Victory seems 
to have been a pet notion with him, as, in conjunction with Wilkins, he 
designed one which was to soar to 280 feet. It was accepted for 
erection, but fortunately money was not forthcoming. ] 


849. The Church of Loretto from the Upper Loggia of the 
Cortile. S. PATERSON,—This drawing, from the celebrity of 
its subject, is likely to be popular: it appears to be rendered 
with fidelity, but its execution has not been attended to with 
sufficient care ; nor do we think that it is an improvement on 
the line drawing by this artist, which was exhibited in the same 
room last year. 


850. An Architectural Composition, from a Design by Mr. 
J. Gandy. C. WooDLEY.—This is in Mr. Gandy’s_ usual 
style of design of this kind of subjects. The artist has success- 
fully imitated his manner with respect to colour and effect. 

[One of the peculiarities of architecture at all times consists in the 
facilities it offers for successful imitation. In spite cf his imitative 
power, Mr. Woodley does not appear to have done much in an 
original or imitative way in English architecture. ] 


854. Design for a Small House at Chiswick. T. F. HUNT. 
—A pleasing and chaste composition, in the style of the archi- 
tecture of this country in the Middle Ages: it is done ina beau- 
tiful manner, and deserves much notice. 

[Mr. Hunt produced several illustrated hooks on architecture, and 
the discovery of this villa would be worth the attention of the Bedford 
Park archzologists. We may infer from the way the merits of the 
design are proclaimed that Mr. Hunt was the writer of the criticism. ] 


865. lnterior View of a Design for a Sculpture Gallery. A. 
MEE.—This is a very elaborate and well-executed drawing : the 
antique statues are put in with much taste and spirit. As a 
design, we object to the coupled columns, and the too frequent 
interruption of the surface of the wall by them. 

[Mr. Mee was, we suppose, one of the sons of Mrs. Mee, the 
miniaturist wno was patronised by Royalty, but whose life was a hard 
one. He is another forgotten exhibitor. ] 


866. A Public Building now erecting in the Regent's Park. 
D. BURTON. — The Doric portico of this building is well 
designed, and we think it will have a good effect when 
executed ; but we doubt whether it is in perfect harmony of 
proportion with the body of the building. 

868. Sketch of Athens, as it may have been in the Time of 
the Antonines ; the Principal Features from Drawings taken 
on the Spot in 1811. C. R. COCKERELL.—The subject of this 
drawing is peculiarly interesting to the classical scholar and 
the architect ; to the former, as it exhibits to him the general 
features of a city which has been known to him from the com- 
mencement of his studies, as the parent of almost everything 
which is elegant and sublime and useful in literature and the 
sciences ; and to the latter, not only as the cradle of that part 
of his art to which he ought to devote his mind and direct his 
most earnest attention, but as the happy place in ‘which it 
attained tothe most perfect maturity of which it seems sus- 
ceptible. As this work professes to bea sketch, it would be 
hypercritical to make on it those observations due only to a 
finished drawing or picture ; yet we cannot help expressing our 
regret that it should beso very slight in its execution, and 
generalised in its detail; and this we lament the more as we 
are acquainted with the powers of Mr. Cockerell, and know 
that he has deservedly acquired a very considerable degree of 
reputation, from the enterprising manner in which he conducted 
his studies, and has given the highest promise of doing honour 
to his country in his profession. This sketch, however, has 
been the result of much observation and correct research, and 
shows the positions of many interesting and celebrated build- 
ings of that city, whose sites are agreed on, and from con- 
jecture, those of others which are still in dispute, and the whole 
has been brought together with much learning and labour. 
The perspective appears to us to be incorrect in several 
respects, and especially with regard to the proportions of the 
buildings on the Acropolis and the Theseum, relatively with 
those in the foreground, when viewed from the station of the 
spectator, which we presume is near the road to Marathon, on 
the ascent to Mount Anchesmus. The outlines of the hill of 
Muszeus and those of the Acropolis and Areopagus are certainly 
incorrect, and the two first-mentioned hills are defective in the 
due representation of the picturesque forms exhibited by the 
originals. We remember to have seen a most accurate and 
exquisite outline of a view taken from the same spot by the 
late Signor Lusieri, which we sincerely hope may, together with 
his other numerous and beautiful drawings, have reached the 
hands of the noble earl for whom they were made. 

[Charles Robert Cockerell was fond of exercising his knowledge in 
preparing restoations of the kind. A similar and more popular 


_ example of his skill in grouping is seen in his ‘‘ Tribute to the Memory 
or Wren]. 


(To be continued. 


More Destruction and Desecration of our Old Churches. 


S1R,—I trust you will allow me to make known, through 
your columns, a matter affecting all who are interested in 
ancient architecture. Barfreston Church, in Kent, well known 
to many, and referred to in several books on architecture—such 
as Mr, Rickman’s and Mr. Parker’s books on Gothic archi- 
tecture—it being one of the most perfect twelfth-century 
churches existing in England, will probably before long be 
‘“‘restored.” The church certainly seems in a thoroughly stable 
condition, only requiring one or two small additions to make it 
more comfortable for public worship—such as boarding the roof to 
prevent snow and rain from drifting in, adjusting the tiles, putting 
an extra length of iron piping to the iron smoke flue so as to carry 
the smoke above the ridge of the roof, which would prevent 
the stove from smoking ; and making a small aperture in either 
side of the roof where the bell hangs so that it may be heard 
more plainly. The proposed “restoration” consists of an entirely 
new roof to the nave ana to the chancel ; new copings to gables of 
nave ; the west wall, which is slightly out of perpendicular (in 
common with many an old church wall), though not so much 
out of perpendicular as another wall of the church, is to be 
entirely pulled down, and a new one built up, leaving out an 
old fifteenth-century window which at present exists, sub- 
stituting for it a nineteenth century Norman one; a bell turret 
is to be erected at the apex of the west wall ; and a huge stone 
chimney is to be carried up on the north side of the west wall. 
This fine old church of ours, which has hitherto escaped the 
destroying hand of the ‘restorer,’ seems doomed to lose its 
old characteristics and associations, which can never be re- 
placed. All who are interested in this fine old church will, 
when visiting Barfreston, and seeing the drawings showing the 
proposed “restorations,” immediately understand what great 
danger is awaiting the church, and how serious the matter is. 
I trust that before this vandalism takes place, some competent 
expert on construction may be consulted who may decide what 
is absolutely necessary to prop up this most precious edifice.— 
Yours truly, DETMAR J. BLOw. 

May 15, 1888. 


The True Revival of Architecture. 


SIR,— May I hope to obtain space in your columns on this 
subject this week? I will not fain say, I think, but will pre- 
sume to endeavour to give sufficient reason which will prove 
that the scheme of “T. V. S.” is utterly impracticable, absurd, 
and abortive ; yet my satisfaction in so doing will be marred by 
the knowledge that “T. V. S.” appears on the whole the right 
sort of enthusiastic individual, “take him all in all.” 

Many years ago, I believe, a German convocation of wise- 
acres sat at frequent intervals (working separately in the mean- 
time) for a space of fourteen years, in a vain attempt to originate 
a “style of architecture ;” eventually arriving at the solemn 
conclusion (understood by everybody else) that the develop- 
ment of a style was concurrent, and ran parallel with the 
development of the mind of man in all arts, sciences, and 
thoughts during that period, approximately. 

“T, V. S.” and any other educated architect must be aware 
that any given style of architecture is the embodiment of the 
spirit of the age in which it was created ; and the like may be 
said of poetry, music, literature, painting, &c. He blames us 
for copying ancient architecture ; well, so does everybody else, 
and yet we cannot help so doing. We know our chief fault, 
but not the remedy ; but though we should not imitate the 
past, yet it is beyond our power not to follow “the wheel of 
fortune.” Architecture now, as heretofore, must engrave in solid 
material the record of the present general drift of intellectual 
evolution, This being acknowledged as the great mission of 
architecture, I beg to submit that it is faithfully fulfilling that 
duty to-day. It cannot help doing so, therefore the reason 
that it does do so; being explained by the old, old theory of 
“ cause and effect.” Show mea fault of whatsoever nature in 
the architecture of to-day, to which I cannot bring forward the 
evil in this age, which your feature so thoroughly and clearly 
represents. You may reiterate that of Victorian architecture 
there is none (N.B. This would not be quite true), that we are 
cursed with a fool’s mixture of styles ; to which I sharply reply, 
“Show me the life worth naming, the philosophy * worth trust- 
ing to, the art worth admiring, the literature worth reading, &c., 
all the way through, which (during the present century) is 
entirely both novel and beautiful, and without blemish or 
fault.” With a few prominent exceptions you cannot, and each 
of those exceptions is reflected in an equally grand work of 


* Being a Christian pure and simple, I here intimate Huxleyism, 
atheism, Spencerism, whose revealed facts f do not dispute, but 
believe, but whose conclusions I hold ‘‘ wrong.” 
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architecture. Therefore, I submit that the case against modern 
architecture falls through ; that the modern style is as great in 
the fulfilment of its mission as it can possibly be ; the fault lies 
with the madness of the age. : 

I will now try and prove to “T, V. S.” the abortiveness of 
his scheme. There is one tremendous impediment he must 
overcome if his idea is ever likely (which it is not) to gain the 
high road, however slightly, to a new style. Every person in 
his Association must be of a large, broad, and great mind (a 
set of Dr. Johnsons), possessing a most enormous and compre- 
hensive knowledge and interest in the “essence” (not the 
details or technicalities, which would be impossible), the body, 
or the spirit of this vast age: must be great and wonderful 
thinkers, with a deep knowledge of the popular mind, and (in 
the words of Tennyson) of “ the thoughts that shake mankind,” 
besides their being thoroughly accomplished in architecture 
out and in, which, as we all know, is the work of a lifetime in 
itself. If these inventors of design do not fulfil this description, 
then it will inevitably be a case of the “blind leading the 
blind ”—no good can possibly come of it. The pessimism that 
“shakes” architecture “shakes mankind” in every path of 
thought and in every pursuit ; so shaky styles will best repre- 
sent the nineteenth century. The proof is that the architecture 
up till now does correspond, and seems likely to. 

All that can possibly be done is to follow the example of the 
great pioneers in thought and science, &c. Let us study and 
investigate architecture, so that we may—not create a style, but 
put the best face, the most beautiful and refined and truthful 
expression possible on our graven translation of the “thoughts 
that shook mankind” from 1800 to 1900. Ce gud est vrai est 
toujours beau, What is required is that young—and older too— 
architects (students in the vast field of architecture) should be 
provided with the most easy, best, and surest means and ways 
of professional education, and that they should also read up 
and. keep a touch with the knowledge and thoughts of the 
world around them. But let us have improved means of 
“education ” accessible to ‘all.” 

Since I believe, with the Rev. Dr. Jessopp, “that no man in 
his senses ever wrote an anonymous letter,” and as I see no 
reason or object to sign myself “S. V. T.”—I will beg to remain, 
Sir, yours truly, FREDERIC E, THOMASSON, 

Worcester : May 14, 1888. 


The Sanitary Institute and the Kew Farce.* 

SirR,—I have read with considerable interest what has 
appeared in the last three numbers of Zhe Architect upon this 
subject, but, unlike “Common Sense,” I cannot endorse all that 
has been said either against the Sanitary Institute, or “its 
judges who were engaged at the so-called Kew farce.” I think, 
however, that the conclusions drawn from the experiments at 
Kew were too sweeping as to the condemnation of the value of 
exhaust ventilators upon pipes versus the plain pipes. 

I have often proved in practice that putting ona good 
ventilator upon the plain pipe produced satisfactory results, both 
as to working and appearance. This has been in cases where 
until the ventilator was put on the effect of the plain pipe was 
unsatisfactory. As to the letter of “C.,” on page 278, his refer- 
ence in it to the New York Board of Health preventing the use 
of cowls upon the tops of the ventilating pipes of drains and 
soil-pipes is not to the point. The New York objection to the 
cowls is that they get choked with ice formed from the con- 
densed steam or vapour passing out. Never having been in 
America I cannot judge as to how far this objection is correct, 
out I have never as yet seen any grounds for such an objection 
in this country.—I am, &c., W. P. BUCHAN. 

Glasgow: May 14, 1888. 


The Blackburn Competition. 

SIR,—I beg to say, in reply to your correspondent “ Quare,” 
that I awarded the second premium to the design which in my 
opinion was the second best of all the plans.— Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD C. ROBINS. 
The Berners Estate, Surveyor’s Office, 
46 Berners Street, W.: May 15, 1888. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 
_  Barfreston.—This church, which is one of the most 
interesting specimens of Norman work in the kingdom, is 
about to be restored under the superintendence of Mr. 5 
Seddon. It is proposed to put a new roof to the nave and 
chancel; to pull down the west wall, and to substitute a 
modern Norman window for the present fifteenth-century 
window ; to erect a bell-turret at the western end, and to carry 
up a stone chimney-on the north side of the west gable. The 
church was restored some twenty years since by Mr. Hussey. 


* In the letter on this subject signed ‘‘ Progress,” the conclusion 


should read, ‘ The repetition of such deplorable mistakes could not 
fail to prove most prejudicial.” 


The church is figured in Rickman and in Parker’s “ Glossary,” 
and there is an illustration of the south doorway, which is a 
very fine piece of work, in M. Ruprich-Robert’s book, 
“ L’Architecture Normande,” pl. cxxxi. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Plaistow, Essex.— The printing works of the Tonic 
Sol-fa Press, Plaistow, Essex, belonging to Messrs, J. 
Curwen & Sons, are about to be enlarged and altered from 
designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. T. Lewis 
Banks, F.R.I.B.A, and T. Locke Worthington, F.R.I.B.A., of 
23 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 

Zeeds.—A new Wesleyan Sunday-school has been opened. 
The building works have been carried out from the plans of 
Mr. G, F. Danby by the following contractors:—Mr. C. Myers, 
brick and stonework; Mr. W. Pease, woodwork; Mr. J. 
Season, slater ; Messrs. Stead & Noble, plumbing and glazing ; 
Mr. Holdsworth, plasterer; Mr. Bateman, painter. 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
have elected Messrs. W. Hatherell, F. Austen Brown, W. B. 
Wollen, Bernard Evans, Jules Lessore, Miss Alice Hobson, 
and Miss Alice Squire members. 


An Exhibition of French Art was opened at St. 
Stephen’s Hall, Westminster, on Wednesday. It is understood 
that there will be a constant change of work during the time 
the exhibition is open. 

The British Museum has been enriched by the gift of a 
beautiful specimen of old Wedgwood ware, sage green ground 
with classical subjects by J. Flaxman, R.A., from the collection of 
Mr, Felix Joseph in the Nottingham Castle Museum. 


Mr. Vicat Cole’s Picture in the Royal Academy—7Zhe 
Pool of London—has been purchased under the Chantrey 
bequest. : ‘ 

Mr. W. Hamo Thornycroft, the sculptor, was elected a 
Royal Academician at the general meeting on Thursday 
evening last week. 


_, he Belgian Representatives have voted 600,000 francs 
in favour of the exhibitors who will take part in the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889. 


The French Government have purchased from the French 
Salon M. Edouard Détaille’s Dream of the Soldiers, and a 
landscape by M. Yvan Renan, the son of the well-known 
writer. 

A Bequest of 641/. has been made to the Wolverhampton 
School of Art by the late Mr. C. F. Schmidt, to be invested for 
the purposes of technical art education amongst the artisan 
population of the town. 


Mr. Arrol, the contractor, has recently purchased Seafield, 
Ayr, and has begun to rebuild the mansion-house, The cost 
will be upwards of 8,o00/.. Other improvements are to be 
effected. 


The Offer of Mr. M.B.. Nairn of 3,000/. for a surgical and 
medical hospital, along with a free site, has been accepted by 
Kirkcaldy Town Council. 


Mr, R. K. Freeman, of Bolton, has prepared plans for the 
proposed new church of St. Mary, Ribbleton. The estimated 
cost of the building is 5,000/. 


Mr, J. W. Taylor, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has been 
appointed architect for the new church at Byers Green, co. 
Durham, The style adopted is Early English, The church 
will accommodate 250 worshippers. as 


A Pulpit has been placed in the Moray aisle of St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, by an anonymous donor. It was designed 
by Dr. Rowand Anderson. 


The Protestant Cathedral of St. Paul, Buffalo, has been 
destroyed by fire, caused by an explosion of natural gas. 


, Mr, B. W. Stephens, of Maidstone, has prepared plans for 
the enlargement of Holy Trinity Vicarage, Maidstone. 


A Methodist Chapel is proposed to be erected at Barrow- 
ford, near Colne. 

A Volume has appeared containing reproductions of one 
hundred and twenty of the caricatures now being exhibited in 
Paris. . 

A Town Hall is to be erected in Saltcoats, N.B., on a site 
in Countess Street, which was presented by the trustees of the 
New Halls. 

The Death of Mr. Thomas Hill, jun., borough surveyor 
of Ripon, at the early age of thirty years, took place on Friday 
night. 

CRIMINAL ProckEpINGs, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 


only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. ~ Rozert Boyie & Son, Ld 
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MR. BENJAMIN HANNEN. 


The woodcut shows the Geyser adapted to a 
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MR. BENJAMIN HANNEN. 


M R. BENJAMIN HANNEN, whose portrait we give this 

week, was born in 1829. Although for a short time at 
the City of London School, it was in France and Germany he 
was educated. His father was desirous that his sons should 
acquire modern languages—a desire much rarer fifty years ago 
than it is now. On Mr. Hannen’s return from abroad he was 
placed in the office of one of the large foreign banking houses 
in the City, but an opening offering itself in the builder’s firm 
founded by his uncle, Mr. Winsland, he entered it, and, after 
working his way during about ten years through all the grades 
in the office, he was admitted a partner in the firm, since then 
known as Holland & Hannen. Almost immediately after 
becoming a “master builder” the great strike of 1858 broke 
out, and then Mr. Hannen may be said to have served 
an apprenticeship to a description of business of which he gained 
too much experience in succeeding years. Mr. Hannen was 
appointed one of the Council of Builders, on whom the 
management of that affair devolved—a Council including 
magnates of the trade of that generation, many of whom (such 
as the Lees, the Kelks, the Myers, and the Smiths) have now 
passed away. In the next great strike it was Mr. Hannen’s lot 
to be chairman of the Builders’ Committee of Management, 
and, with his colleagues, he settled terms with the masons (repre- 
sented by Mr. Broadhurst, now member for Nottingham), 
which virtually concluded the strike. In the somewhat troubled 
times which succeeded, Mr. Hannen was generally named to 
represent the building trade, either on the Federation of 
Employers of Labour (a coalition of all the great trading 
interests, including the railways), to watch and defend them- 
selves against the aggressions of the working classes in 
Parliament ; or before committees of the House of Commons, 
and deputations to Ministers on the Employers’ Liability Acts, 
and kindred subjects. For some years Mr. Hannen has ceased 


to take part in trade questions, now ably watched over by the - 


Institute of Builders. 
On one work in which Mr. Hannen took a considerable 
share he still looks back with some satisfaction, namely, to the 


HOT WATER 


A Hot Bath in 5 Minutes. 


working out and carrying through the “ conditions of contract ” 


agreed to between the Builders’ Society of that day and the ~ 


Royal Institute of British Architects. A large amount of 
friction and expense, of frequent occurrence in previous years, 
has now been put an end to by the adoption of a form 
acknowledged to be fair and reasonable by the leading 
architects and principal contractors. 

During the forty years that have elapsed since Mr. Hannen 
became connected with the building trade, his firm has been 
entrusted with many of the most important works of our time, 


A few among them may be mentioned, viz., the Great Western | 
Hotel at Paddington, the first of the large terminus hotels built 


in London, or, indeed, in England; Montagu House, White- 
hall, for the Duke of Buccleuch ; the Wellington College; the 


Prudential Assurance Office ; and the Meat Market in Smith. — 


field. 

A few years ago most of the partners in the well-known firm 
of William Cubitt & Co. having retired, Messrs. Holland & 
Hannen acquired the business, and since then (the two under- 
takings having been kept distinct), Mr. Hannen, with one of 
his partners, has migrated to the time-honoured premises in 
Gray’s Inn Road, where so much of the best work of the 
century has been done. Among the trusts he holds is a director- 
ship of the Mutual Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. Hannen must be regarded as one of the successful men 
of the day, but good fortune seems to be a characteristic of his 
family, as is seen by the positions to which several members 
have raised themselves. His eldest brother, Sir James Hannen, 
is a Privy Councillor and President of the Admiralty, Probate, 
and Divorce Division of the High Court of Justice, having been 
raised to the Bench without the customary passage through the 
House of Commons. His youngest brother is Judge of Her 
Majesty’s Consular Court for Japan. Another brother, who 
died a few years back, was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Royal 
Artillery, and indeed was in the first batch of Englishmen who 
obtained direct commissions in the scientific corps of the 
British army by open competition. It may even be assumed 
that the success is to be continuous, for Mr. Hannen’s youngest 
son (not, as reported in Vanity Fair a week or two ago, the son 
of Sir James Hannen) was one of the winning Cambridge crew 
in the recent University Boat Race—a position which in our 
days augurs as well for the future as a wranglership formerly. 
It is to be hoped he may be attracted to building, and uphold 
a reputation which is so well established, and has never been 
tarnished. 
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BOILING WATER IN A MINUTE. 


Bath without Mahogany Casing. 


The Trade Title for the complete Set—Bath, 
Geyser, Standard, Quick Waste, and all 
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NIGH IK or DAY. 


THE LIGHTNING GEYSER.” 


“THE SALISBURY,” < 


EWART & SON. 346 EUSTON ROAD 


COLOURED DRAWINGS FREE BY POST. 
W EXHIBITION, No. 877, Class III. 


Will be in action at the GLASGO 


LONDON, 


EXHIBITION in LEICESTER, &c. 


= WIE TON 

N. W : 
[Telegraphic Address:—‘*Geyser, London.” 
May also he seen in action at the BUILDING 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY. — May 26. — For Construction of Stone 
Staircase and other Work at Town Hall. The Surveyor to the 
Improvement Commissioners, Abergavenny. 

ALRESFORD.—June 6.—For Additions to Old National 
School, for the New Alresford School Board. Mr. W. H. 
Hunt, Alresford. 

BARNET.—May 22.—For Building Four Semi-Detached 
Houses, New Barnet. Mr. G. W. Earee, 89 Chancery Lane. 

BELFAST.—May 31.—For Reroofing, Pewing, Heating, &c., 
at Presbyterian Church. Mr. J. Boyd, Architect, 7 Clarence 
Place, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—May 28.—For Building Manse and Offices, for 
Presbyterian Church, Ahoghill. Messrs. Young and Mackenzie, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—June 4,— For Erection of School Buildings, 
Twenty-eight Classrooms, Church Parlour, and other Society 
Rooms in Connection with Carlisle Memorial Church. Mr. 
J. J. Phillips, Architect, 21 Arthur Street, Belfast. 

BRADFORD.—May 28.—For Engineering Works, Chimney, 
Stables, &c. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 55 
Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—May 19.—For Building St. 
Church. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 
Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—May 23.—For Additions to Methodist School, 
Laisterdyke. Mr. James Young, Architect, 52 Market Street, 
Bradford, 

BRADFORD.—May 23.—For Building House at Lower 
Rookes Farm. Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Bank Street, Bradford. 

BRisToL.—May 18.—For Building Day Industrial School 
at Temple. Messrs. J. W. Trew & Sons, Architects, 22 Broad 
Street, Bristol. 

CoveNtRY. — For Alterations, &c., 
Chapel. Messrs. G. & I. Steane, Architects, 
Street, Coventry. 

CROYDON.—May 21.—For Additions to Boiler-house, &c., 


Chrysostom’s 
42 Tyrrel 


to Congregational 
22 Little Park 


CROYDON. —May 29.—For Building Three Additional 
Slaughter-houses, Lairs and other Buildings. Mr. T. Walker, 
C.E., Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

DARENTH, KENT.—May 26.—For Building Convalescent 
Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

East ARDSLEY.—May 18.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

ELLAND. —May 25.—For Building Boundary Wall to 
Recreation Ground. Mr. A. W. Smith, Local Board Offices, 
Elland. 

EvINGTON. — For Building Board Schools. 
Sawday, Architect, 14 New Street, Leicester. 

FowrEy.— May 29.—For Station Buildings and other Works. 
Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

GLOUCESTER.—May 24.—F or Construction of Public Baths. 
Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, Architect, Station Road, Gloucester. 

GosFoRTH.—May 21.—For Building Two Dwelling-houses. 
Messrs. Shewbrooks & Simpson, Architects, 2 Market Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

HALIFAX.—May 19.—For Building Two Shops. Messrs. 
G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 23.—For Building Five Houses, 
rae Sane Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 

eld. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 24.—For Building. House, Boundary 
Walls and Out-offices. Messrs. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 24.—For Building in St. John’s 
Road. Mr. J. G. Walker, Architect, 4 Priory Place, Don- 
caster. : 

Kinc’s NorToN.—For Building Six Villas and Thirteen 
Cottages. Mr. F. J. Yates, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, Col- 
more Row, Birmingham. 

KNOWLE.—May 21.—For Building Two Mess-rooms and 
Two Cottages at County Asylum. Mr. James Robinson, 
County Architect, Cownty Hall, Winchester. 

LEYLAND.—May 29.—For Enlarging and Rebuilding, &c., 
Wade Brook Bridge. Mr. W. Radford, Bridge Master, 1 
Princess Street, Manchester. 


LEYLAND.—-For Building Four Dwelling-houses. Mr. 5. 


Mr. A. E 


at Workhouse. Mr. F. West, Surveyor, Coombe Road, ¢ l : 
Croydon. Howorth, Woodbine View, Dunkirk Lane, Leyland. 
GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


BEST_ 


The Buttermere Co.'s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 
\\ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B a | 
, G 
S i 
MONEE DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. | G» | | C? 


j Patent Sanitary & Ventilating 
Appliances. 


THE “WEAVER,” T 


G YARD TRAP, White 
Glaze, Cast-Iron Frame 
and Grid, 5s. 


The INTERCEPTOR 
SIN 


“ 9 
The “WEAVER may SELF-CLEAN 


IMPROVED VENTI- 
LATING DRAIN TRAP, 


TRAP, for Vertical or 
from 6s, 6d, h 


SOIL-PIPE, and CHIMNEY 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
from 12s. 6d. 


The * OXFORD” 
CLOSET, 10s. ta. 
Tank and Fall-Pipe. 
20s. 


( 


VALVE or PAN 
CLOSET VENTILATOR 
ATTACHMENT, 


lds. 


ee , from 68. 6d. 


Noru.—All Closets are fitted with the “‘ Weaver” Flush Fan with cascade action, giving noiseless and yet greater flushi 
cleansing power than any other Closet. The '* Weaver” Flush Fan, being adaptable to ALL KINDS of Clouote; licences may Seana 
to manufacturers. Trappage up to3in. With a sup ly of the Iodate Sanitary Salt, these Closets are odourless. Lead Closet Traps 


for boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 10s, 6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks, for quick filling under low pressure, }-in, 2s. 6d. ; ee 3s. 6d., and 
i bbreviated), and 


e Stop Cock, 3s. 6d. ILLUSTRATED LIST. Also “Instructions in Sanitar Construction "” ic 8 
Com ely ee CLOSET, | “Memorandum on House Sanitation, and the Law of Landlord and Tenant. thereon.” By R WEAVER, 0.8. F.0.3. Sanitary 
5s. and 203. ’ 


Pipe, 208. d 20s. Surveyor, free by post. 
THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING AND SANITARY APPLIANCES COMPANY 24 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 
Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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LEYTONSTONE.—May 24.—For Building Board Schools, 
Stroud’s Brickfield. Mr. B. Newman, Architect, 2 Fen 
Court, E.C. 

LIVERPOOL.—May 18.—For Adapting part of Custom 
House for Parcel Post Office. The Clerk of Works, Custom 
House, Liverpool. 

LoNDON.—May 28.—For Repairs, Painting, &c., at the 
Central London Sick Asylum. Mr. W. Appleton, Board Room, 
Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 

LYTCHETT MINSTER. —June 2,.—For Enlarging Board 
School. Mr. Herbert W. Dibben, Clerk to the Lytchett 
Minster School Board, Wimborne. 

MaLpon.—May 24.— For Repairs to Town Hall. 
Fred Chancellor, Architect, Chelmsford. 

MORAYSHIRE.—May 30.—For Construction of Piers, Jetty, 


Street, Barking. 
D. Argent, Barking 


H. Cox, Camberwell 
J. Jackson, Plaistow 
R. Stroud, Ilford . 


Mr. 


Deepening Entrance Channel, &c,, Hopeman Harbour. Mr. J. SWienetar 3 : 

Willet, E.C., Aberdeen. Black Bros. 
PAIGNTON.—May 29.—For Extension of Station Buildings. Victoria Stone Co. 

Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. E. Pacey . 
PETERBOROUGH.—May 18.—For Building House. Mr. G. Garlick 


J. G. Stallebrass, Bamber Street, Peterborough, 
PRESTON.—May 24.—For Rebuilding Wade Brook Bridge. 
Mr. W. Radford, Bridge Master, 1 Princess Street, Manchester. 
RASTRICK.—May 21.—For Building Large Warehouse. 
Mr. R. F. Rogerson, Architect, 11 Church Street, Brighouse. 
ROTHERHAM.—May 19,—For Repair of First Class Swim- 
ming Bath. Mr. S. Brown, Town Clerk, Rotherham. Mr. J. 


G. Haywood, jun. 
H. H. Ager. 
Melcombe Bros. . 
W. Freeman 


Mansergh, Engineer. R. Gell : 
SEDBERGH.—May 26.—For Extension of Sedbergh School, Corby & Son 

Building Master's House, &c. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, J. P. White . 

Lancaster. G. Harrison , 
SURBITON.—May 19.—For Building Assembly-rooms. Mr. T. Laughton 

A. Mason, Architect, 23 High Street, Kingston-on-Thames. S. Foster . 
TOTTENHAM.—May 23.—For Building Two Board Schools Warton & Walker 

(1,500 pupils each), Mr. Charles Bell, Architect, 3 Salters’ P ae . 


Hall Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 
URSWICK.—June 1.—For Building Constabulary and Two 
Dwelling-houses. Mr. M. J. Cranke, Urswick, near Ulverstone. 


J. J. Prior, Limehouse, E. 
T. Torode, Tottenham 


J. SMITH, Barking (accepted) 


Jarvis & SON ‘(accepted ) 


For Building Pavilion at Recreation Ground, Bedford. 
_ JOHN LUND, Borough Surveyor. 


COLEMAN & FATHERS (accepted) 


TENDERS. 


BARKING (ESSEX). 
For the Construction of 12-inch Glazed Stoneware Pipe Sewer 
(250 yards), Barking. Mr. C. J. Dawson, Surveyor, East 


20029000 


BEDFORD. 


For Road-making and Paving, Waldeck Avenue, Bedford. 
Mr. JOHN LuND, Borough Surveyor. 


. £1,088 
972 
920 
918 
917 
896 


. £686 
. 480 
468 
464 
462 
460 
457 
457 
449 
445 
440 
403 
399 
399 


ony oogooo0o0oo0o00 ON 0 
eo00000000000 N90 


BENTLEY. 


WELLINGTON.—May 21.—For Building Church. Mr. J.H. | For Drainage and Sanitary Works, at Tattingstone Place, 


Spencer, Architect, 8 Hammet Street, Taunton. 

WIDNES. — May 23. —For Building Conservative Club. | 
Messrs. Pierpont & Fraser, Architects, 4 Bold Chambers, 
Warrington. 


Tyler & Sons 
Dent & Hellyer 
G. Jennings 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Brits oF Quanrivizs, SpecrFicaTions, REPoRTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Esratxs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracue’s Tasres, upon application, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

j Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE, 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS | § 


ha sb ghen Development and Washing. 
es edium for R duci 
fom THacingas © ANS 
J. RR GoT Zi, 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST; STRAND, LONDON. 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


ASPHATL TE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


“M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.QO. 


POSS SCSOCOSS SSOPSSSCSOVS PESOS O LS SOSOCOOS 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


SPHSOCO® 


GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * * * 
xxx %* SKYLIGHTS & 
S HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Sontract Required, 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PDP ISLI SSSI 


GROVER & Co. (ximiten), Engineers, &e. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
(LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post FREE). * * * * ® 
POSCSOSOCSSPSOCSOCS > 


PPPRVSCTOCCHOCOCe 


SOCCOBOD, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
certain, Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&>> Photolithographer and 
Collotype Printer, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Veuumn XXXVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s, 6d. 
Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


JENKS &WOOD |E 


Bentley, Suffolk, under Mr. FRED. COLYER, Westminster. 


~All 2G iO ¢O 
1,040 0 oO 
700 O O, 


° e 


TIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, SPECIFIOATIONS, REPORTS, &e, 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C,, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above description of work in the best style, 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


LONDON, 


S.E 


COLLINGE’S 


AND 


IMRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


DAMP GHURCHES AND DAMP BUILDINGS 


Of every description, arising from DAMP WALLS of POROUS 


BRICK, STONE, &e., 


ost | fay 


AB 


"INVALUABLE AS A PRIMER, 


Especially for Plaster, Stone, and Iron, or for Disternpenee and 


Papering, or Preparing Artists’ Boards, 


Sole Makers:— SUTCLIFFE BROTHERS, 


BROOKSIDE WORKS, GODLEY, MANCHESTER. 
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BEVERLEY. | CALVERLEY. 
For Building House at Beverley Lock, for the Beverley Cor- | For Engine-house and Engine-bed, Calverley. Mr. J. WAuGH, 
poration, Mr. J. SHARP, Borough Surveyor. C.E., Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford. 
John Barnes, Beverley. ; : ‘ ; PRISC OQ) Accepted Tr enders. 
G. & R. Pape, Beverley : TLIO CLO Hobson & Son, Idle’. >. aT EM ie cy ea He 2) 
Stephenson, Beverley . ‘ 1, LOS OO ae Barker & Son, Calverley, joiner f : Bp oO. 2 Ch 
R. Potts, Beverley ° g : : A 160 I2 o 
J. Constable, Beverley . 5 é : : SR rAA QierO COLCHESTER. 
F. SMITH, Beverley (accepted) . A . 104 0 o| For Building Three Wards and Covered Way at Infectious Hos- 


pital, Colchester. Mr. H. GOODYEAR, Borough Surveyor. 


CARDIFF. B. Garwood, Colchester . : } d ~ £474 6 
For Building Classroom, Llandaff Yard National Schools, G. Dobson, ‘Colchester ‘ . : #4 4244070 
Cardiff. Mr. A. B. BAssErr, Architect. Quantities by AY Diss, Colchester, 0s.) SMA ie tie 6 Wen ALZ 10% O 
the Architect. H. Ambrose, Colchester . N 6 ; oy a pale Lins, 
Charles Cocks, Cardiff ‘ . ° : “4 180 0 O G. Bowles, Colchester . p ~ . 4 38k O40 
Thomas Harris, Cardiff , 5 ; , I59 0 O G. Chambers, Colchester . 4 6h 337O4 0180 
T. Rees, Merthyr Vale B 4 : ae ES; 2G C, E. ORFEUR, Colchester (acceped ie . £37 FOL O 
T. Richardson, Cardiff : , ‘ : HeLyo" OO 
Fi: ¥. Ransom, Cardiff . : : : . F300 00: [tei el Pribil patra atte a Vof Arty D t 
Mm cryeuian Cantoh 9. |. Saeed ae8cra of Oe Building? Public’ Library ame Sehonh, OF Ate paca: 
James Bros Elandafe Yard 127 0 0 Mr. HENRY A. CHEERS, see Twickenham. 
> } c e e . s 
Franklin & Cadwaller, Cardiff . . .  . 12200 ot epee tt boneas rN i » 4,002 the 
T. & W. Cox, Llandaff S ; : 117 7a. 0 donphoke : oncaster . 4 Hi OW Geo. O 
@ Pee: Cardiff, : : oh ; : | 11s 0.0 C. Spraikes, Doncaster : , ‘ «14395507509 
W. Williams Pontypridd - , TG NA ao RaeGk ofa oy ROT eye OReAsteh: MI ings ode Sarda © 
J. Hopkins, Casdints .: : A ae a gl W. ANELAY, Doncaster (accepted ) ; . te 33701 04-0 
E, TURNER & SONS, Cardiff (accepted) : of 41007? Oh... DURHAM. 


For Fencing, Gates, and Ticket Boxes for the Dtrham City 


: CHELSFIELD. Cricket Club. 

For Additions and Alterations to Board Schools and Master’s Ralph Sanderson MG nok ule tia yt es 
House, Chelsfield, Kent. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Archi- George Gradon & Son t : ; so aT ae 
tect, I Basinghall’ Street, E.C., and Orpington. Quantities UUstlianns Prati s GRE Me. eat 97.0 0 
by Mr. €. Stanger, William Walton . | ORT Aga thet eee aE TS CO 

HOM eg ret Mp a 46 £625 60 OF .: Frank Caldcleugh oR ae RTS Bor) Aen PO EO 
Bean end tipi tapi coi) hat. RR OOS O° O-O1 Thomas) Coatese’e |): «.ic-m aunevie med fe Pou e eORT O78 
Stephenson . , ; A ‘ ° ° se § F004, 0, 0 

Wood . ¢ F A : 4 ‘ 4 2.5 58!,.0: 0 FINEDON. 

Bowyer ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ : ; . 543 © O| For Building House and Premises for Mr. J. T. Claypole, near 
Somerford & Son P ‘ : . : Br 5300+. ON Oo the Gas House, Finedon. 

King Bros. . : ‘ ‘ ° : : 5530800 1..0 S. Abbott. : 2 : : , £215 oe) 
Knight . " ; k ; ‘ §27'-° 0°) 0 Lite Brosi), : 3 ! : : 2124 10 
White . : ‘ ; ; Fr 40G) a... 0 Ward . 4 : : : ; +. 209:10.°0 
Money Marsland . 7 : ; ‘ PASAY OS. 10 Downing Bros. ‘ : : : saeosr (O°, 0 
Lowe . : : : : : ASO OO J. Clapham . - : ; : : : 1210210170 
Gorham & Wood. -. : : , : AAO, O80 HENSON (accepted). " ; ‘ . 185 0 O 


= 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
JTHEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GUMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6d, each; by post, ls. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 

New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 

mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 70 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for‘ Sunveyrxe List.” 


= JOHN BOARD & CO,, 
WoO O D ©: A Fe PET Cee \ Manufacturers of the ! 


“SPHINN x” 
COMPANY. . PORTLAND CEMENT. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. = i ‘ af Will bear tencile strain of 1,000 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.¢.| 2) 81 /)) 


F is guaranteed to pass tests 0 
GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 


“Architects and Engineers. 


/ Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIG BLUE LIAS LIME 


a (Lump end Ground). 
Plaster of Paris, Keene’g. and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 


’ 7 WA AND L LI icks, Ba icks, Drain Pipes, ry. 
NR arate : & o ebae : ‘ bhee Drea NS LENIN Bricks, Be eee Pease he al and Pettery. 
Iclans to OV en / 
813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.0. | pteLy welladapted fox Uso and Decoration) [) {J NBALL, sear BRID GWATER. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZORISSA COMPOSITION. 


The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 
they will bear without damage the twaffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Is a made in Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 
Perna stipe A mark all colours AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 
Damp Walls f : and Ss eT De RE SOS SEC CRS UR ECL 
andi coourees 1 LAUNDRY PLANS 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 

14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT'S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


Wood J OISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, 


aso MACHINERY. _ |) TLOORING, 


Full baie and Lists of all kinds of LAUNDRY MATCHBOARDS, 


TTINGS, on Latest System.” Dp O O R ey 
HARPER TWELVETREES, || and MOULDINGS. 


ENGINEER, § CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Country Orders promptly executed. 
All Goods supplied direct from DOCKS. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, Telephone No. 1068. 


301 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment: 


11 BRIDGE 8TREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.5. WOOD - BLOC GORIN 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil K FL G 
Plate Manufacturers panes (Mr. WHitr's SYSTEM), 
To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners / 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 
All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, we. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160] § 


Hejustrstions, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Pinte Catalogues, ‘ 
0, 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1794, 
M Woop - Brock FLOORING AND 


EADIN G CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. SirHAM JOINERY WORKS, 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


x flices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


H THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DEVONPORT. | f HUDDERSFIELD —continucd, 
For Building Stable Premises, Granby Street, Devonport, for , For Alterations to Rehoboth Baptist Chapel, Lockwood. Mr. 
g ’ Y : 
Mr. William Bosworthick. Plans, &c., by Mr. HENRY J. J. BERRY, feshmat 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 
DAMERELL. ccepted Tenders. 
W. Littleton é F i : 4 : » £217, 10 0 Ezra Senior, Netherton, Huddersfield, mason, 
E. A. Thacker . . : 6x 19TO 40:40 Ainley & Barber, Crosland Moor, joiner. 
J. Heaty & Son (accepted e ‘ : a, eet 20O, LO (ies W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, plasterer. 
eabetenen oe / JOHNSTONE. 
For Building Two Houses, Two Shops, and Stables at Gor- | fo, Building Post-office, Johnstone, N.B. Mr, PETER KERR, 
leston. Mr. H. DUDLEY ARNOTT, Architect, 171 High Architect: 
Street, Gorleston. ‘ MK : 
J. W. Cockerell & Sons, Gorleston . , . £1,219 I0 oO i Ha canned Malmeon ieee 
T. G, Leggett, Great vighneane Daas Sues Se Provost Love, plumber and gas fitting. 
J. F. W. Bray, Painting, Punbing, “et 2s eee oe John Robertson & Son, slater. 
H. Harvey (accepted) : : arto, to John Robertson, jun., plaster. 
GRIMSBY. KILLANULLY. 

For Furnishing Council Chamber at Town Hall, Grimsby. Mr. | For Restoring Killanully Church (portions being excepted). 
E, W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. J. BucHAN, Mr. W. H. HILt,, B.E., F.R.1.B.A,, Architect, 15. Marl- 
Borough Surveyor, joint Architects. borough Street, Cork. 

G. Smith & Sons, Grimsby. .  .  « «£784.14 0| Thornton, Kantprle:\, coats onion de aaa £652 0 0 
Andas & Leggott, Hull . . ; : -, OFO, 1 O'N-0 Longfield, Cork... |. . : , WD ee OE PAOD 
Goodall & Co., Manchester. / : ‘ of S25 ONO Hurley, Clonakilty + eae ; ; . . 554 10 oO 
J. Elwell & Son, Beverley’. kee ut has) BT Ore ae ee Walsh, Cork ; ete ae ee 
Foster & Cooper, Nottingham . , ; .e '5SS ONO SIsk, Cork (accepted) . ol ere MAO ee ee 
Roebuck & Gooseman, Grimsby. ‘ ' 0550. ERO rae 
en pane & Cub has y : - \ \ , rite i , For Repairs, Decorations, and Sanitary Works to Private 
B. W. ‘Smith, Grimsby sci : : . 489 15 6 Residence, Lee, Kent. Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect 
W. BINNS, Bradford (a ceopied) . t ; ate Wo We ra Perr 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and Orpington, 
JEDBURGH. Mitchell ° r) e r * «7,241 I fe) 
For Laying Pipes, &c.; in connection with the Water Supply, C. Hupson (accepted) Sh cr): baleen £241 ; 9 
Jedburgh. . 
DonALD & S k te 1,8 6 ' LEYTONSTONE. 

cared on Hwlcl ae ad 7 reais For Rebuilding the Crown Public-house and Three Shops, 
For Building Four Dwelling-houses at Birkby, Huddersfield, ae for «Mra B. -Ce Rawe: (ee 
- Mr. J. Berry, bectieert 8 ee Huddersfield, ATTWOOD, Bethnal a Road heaped ) wi sagee 0 

Sam Brook, Birkby, Huddersfield, mason. LONDON. . 
J. B. Clarke, Birkby, Huddersfield, joiner. For Alterations to and Enlargement ‘of New Millinery Show- 
W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater. room, for Mr. J. R. Roberts, Broadway, Stratford. Mr. J. 
R. Burton, Bradford Road, Huddersfield, plumber. KINGWELL COLE, M.S.A., Architect, No, 28 Mount Street, 

R. Robinson & Son, Marsh, plasterer. Grosvenor Square, W. 

H. Hall, King Street, Huddersfield, painter. Wall Bros., Kentish Town . : : ° « £2191805 0 


ARCH’: SMITH & STEVENS. WHY BURN AS i) NEW PROPRIETARY. 
me URN GAS YOUNG & GO., 


IFTS ussite; gy ft) wouvemtanenon 
sm PASSENGER LIFTS S 


YOUN G'S 


STEVENS & MAgor’s Patent. Gay 
ma Ores y PALACE MOTION LOCKS 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, RENDER DARK ROOMS THOROUGHLY For PUBLIG’ BUILDINGS, 
LIGHT, IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT, For INSTITUTIONS 
MOST SILENT and AND PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, YOUNG'S: 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED.| AND ECONOMY. For MANSIONS, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGES, For HOTELS. 
POST FREE. 
Numerous Examples can be seen at work.| ractory—e9 FLEET STREET, LONDON. Have world-wide reputation for 
THE LAST SIX SETS _ EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY. 
SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, AST lk SETS Bstibilhied aloe Aaa Neeti ie a 
ALL TYPES OF POP 
| ree Me pt W. HOBART BIRD, 
Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and XG RICULTURAL SOLE PROPRIETOR. 
Hand Lifts. HENRY KING 
RiP House” PAINTS Ue 
ESTIMATES ON A i : ; 
fe UE a ree By Mons. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. AL aarti aL: Baio W 
; ower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
66 i : A DECORATIVE FRIEZL, 
VV ate o NEW BOND STREET). 
JANUS ORKS, PRINTED IN COLOURS. DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Length, Fourteen F 
QUEEN’S ROAD, a ag en Te fata Seep. Tnehes by Filteen!ng Architects, Builders, and Decorators, 


B ATTERSE A. Can now be had, framed in solid oak, with oak Vo more Porous Bricks and Damp Wails. 
me | mounts, price £3 150. the Set, carriage paid. | Use spyNCILLAN DAMP-PROOF SOLUTION f 
OLUME XXXVIII. of “THE ARCHITECT, es c LUTION for 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. APPLY TO P.A. GILBERT Woo D, Outside Brickwork and Damp Walls. 
Price 12s, 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.0, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. ASPLAND & C0,, Stafford St., Peckham, 8.E. 


P) 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON — continued. 

For Alterations to Railway Tavern, Tidal Basin Station, | For Building Fire Brigade Station, Green Street, Bethnal 
Victoria Docks, for Mr. A, Bywater. Mr. EDWARD Green, for the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

MOoNsOoN, jun., A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Acton, W. Quan- A. Diss, West Bergholt . . £8,150 0 Oo 

tities by Architect. Ward, Clarke & Co., Pomeroy Street, ‘SH E, Se MKTAS tL OD. 0 
C. Robson, Lewisham . ; 2 5 : £997 ore) Bunning & Son, Camberwell ; ‘ Ae iy Pe clove he) vaca) 
J. Ridout, Somers Town. ; 891 Oo O J. D. Richardson, Peckham. Punta tear » 7,200 0 O 
Dover, Wood & Co., Blackfriars Road A SBS ONO Stephens, Bastow & Co., Battersea . ; 5 TILT EO O 
Bishop Bros. ‘& Marston, Islington.) aumaiet ad 9248359)1 2.0 W. M. Dabbs, Stamford Hill Gir pad pn he F123 10° 0 
i Bane, Stratford : js . 814 0 0 R. S. Parker, New Street, N.W. Be IEE EA? Ooi) OF | O 
Cordsell Bros., Bethnal Green . - SS 7O2n (On O W. Shurmur, Lower Clapton ‘ $ 4/0;9844..0):"0 
Lascelles & (aise Bunhill Row. . , gas 760:;; 01 O H. Hart, Great Dover Street,S.E. . ° 1A O69) 1.04.0 
Owen Scotney, Cahnning Town . 7602.07 0 Mowlem & Co., Westminster . ‘ 5 6,814. 0 0 
J. Edmunds, ‘oplar f i ‘. ; ‘ a) 7493), OF ..0 F. & F. J. Wood, Mile End . fj F 6,974 O-1,0 
C. Beach, Brondesbury ies 0739 7 08,0 Godfrey & Son, Clapton ee eee ag litte: PAO. A", O 
R. EDWARDS, j jun., Victoria ‘Park (accepted) . 700 0 O J. T. Chappell, Pimlico. . ; 6,710 0 O 
J. P. Groome, Stratford , , Ore OO Kirk & Randall, Woolwich F ; ake 0 Oo 

For Building Eight Shops, Fulbani mee Brompton; Mr,'|, Stimpson. & Co., Brompton. , WORD Gk 

FREDERICK Brower, Architect, Lewisham, SE. Barrett & Power, Hackney. 5 + 6,803 0: 9 

Phillips, Gravesend . I : ’ £1,798 0 0 Brass & Son, Old Street . ‘ : ’ 236,573.00 
Drew & Cadman, High Holborn DS ibaa o.|. Ee L. Holloway, Deptford 6,483 0 © 
C. Robson, Tawchamis ; : : ' 1359 0 0 W. JOHNSON, Wandsworth Common (accepted) 6,300 Oo O 
T. Linfield, Peckham ‘ ; : .. 3,320 0 0| For Alterations and Improvements to Ye Old Burton, Free- 
Beaves Bros., Kentish’ Town gre! 15300; OF, 0 man’s Court, E.C. Mr, CHARLES JONES, Architect, 
C. Heath, Hammersmith . s pls We fete seat 151 Ebury Street, S.W. 
A. Peatce, New Southbate: ...0 oa ie eed I48% 01.0 Cy P. Mills (2.50 + ARE RS ES eZ LOZ oO G 
W. Loader, Bromley. > ; j : SE OOLLIO VO Coulthard. . Baas us Maize ° : eaey ih fe Week Yao 
J. Edmunds, Poplar... (E0891... 0 Gould Se Brandejr eso je; PRN cay LOG OLE. 
FLAXMAN, Southgate Road, N. (accepted) . 1,069 0 0 For Execution of Sewage Works, Bermondsey. 

For Additions to Board School, North “Hill, Highgate, for the Botterhill . ‘ é . 2 ‘ f . £2,918 9 Oo 
Hornsey School Board.’ Mr. if se CHATFEILD CLARKE, Ridley s ; : 3 ‘ i RR Re eK dae faa o 
Architect, 63 i ale Street Within, E.C. Preston . : 7 5 : ; be LBES TOAD 

J. W. Dixon. ; : 143,000": Qr.0 Dickenson : P , , é AS ey ren? Ke, 
Ashby Bros. . z fi 3 rn A aie 3:240..1.0;. 0 Adams ‘ i ek Vane eons é . 1,698 0.0 
J.&J. Greenwood . ; : i : ». 3,224° 9.0 Butler i . . 3 f 3 sa T\S00" 02.0 
B.C. Nightingale . : : A 2S soe Hp 4 ae 9 A) Woodham & Fry : : ; ; A « WyS431 30 4.0 
C. Lawrance & Sons ; ‘ Sapa m8 7050, 0 BELL (accepted ) ' : ; : : aT S203 0-9 
Colls & Sons. k 4 ; A ; eal 34) O40 

Woodward ; ‘ ‘ : ’ . . 3,122 0 © | For Erection of Premises at the corner of Hainhault and Rom- 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . gs i ‘ Ku hLS OF 0 ford Roads, Chadwell Heath, E. Messrs. FRYER & 
J. H. Thompson ; ; . - 4 .  3,054'.0°".0 » RUSSELL, Architects, &c., 2 Pancras Lane, Queen Street, 
Mattock Bros. . : 4 ce nh POL2.. By 70 E.C. 

Co Wall... ; : ithe Ree ; Feats se BOOZ On O W. F. DOUGHTY (accepied ) ; Phen . £700 0 0 
Charles Cox. F a etiella partes x at 2098.10 0 No competition. 


pg ee Ne VAT 7/, 


: d f Y yyy a casa 

ADAWS’ PATENTS ri W BN ONDON | Nonwiouss 

TRouGH CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS.A7/ A W777 XK eterna 
wee, SRINAL S, LAVATORIES. SYPHONS: BW/) hi 2 ‘ = FS 

i | RATAIAES § SEWER VENTILATORS 


Ale TC 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF vistas he a vies bor 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


CULDED & ORNAMENTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS, ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS coPiNes ETC. 
= 7 J J 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC, 


scanty pote once (TTT 


Prices and Illustrated Book 


wy 
V4 Designs on application. 


ie od 


HAMBLET’S PATENT sete ORE BRINDLED BRICKS. on 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “SAFETY” BRICK 


7 FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
> LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. ~ 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING, C, G, TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOQD HOUSH, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.O, 


to order. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON— continued. 
For Building All Saints Vicarage, Clapton. Messrs. JOHN | For Building Board School for 1,000 Children, Gray’s Inn 
GILES, GOUGH & TROLLOPE, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Road. Mr. T, J. BAILEY, Architect. 
Charing Cross, W.C. ; T..L. Green °. i ; ; A i «Lis, 31t.0p wo 
G. S. S. Williams & Son, Thornhill Square, N. £2,426 0 o J. Ford & Sons . : / . . » 14,337 9 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton , : 525357 "Seu Brass & Son . . HD ates ; . 4.207 ho op 
S. I. Jerrard, Lewisham, S.E. . . ‘ 5) 124839 HO TO) J. Wells & Son ; 2 . , , T3007" ae 
Kilby & Gayford, Worship Street : 2 (25220 O41 pie W. Pattison’ - yoy ‘ ‘ % T3085 eae 
W. & H. Castle, Southwark Street, S.E. . a2 189 EO Av RNew'& Co.) 7,5 4 ‘ ‘ ot 4.600 .Gae 
Charles Claridge, Banbury, Oxon . i 2,200 OKO Wall Bros. Mago! : : ‘ +” 12,005 0 0e 
Charles Cox, Mare Street, Hackney, E. . » 2,148 G4 50 Stimpson & Co, . ey A ‘ ; 5 2,700 02-0 
S.'1.. Scott, Blomfield Street, BCP’ Cite W216 #8 10 S.J. ‘Jerrard & Co... Maite. yl Aad oa ee 
Wm. Scrivener & Co., Fitzroy Road, N.W. . 2,107 0 o Ce Cam RAs hey iW. in eae ae ; ; . 12,564 0 0 
For Alterations to’ and Bnlargement of Knockholt, Ravens- oe i Sa etiiae ase atin os aaa 12 Aes Q 
bourne Park, Catford Bridge, for Mr. S. Heywood. Mr. Wi {oHskon : Ss tke: . vos ie 
2 : . . . : ; ‘ > 3700 oO 
J. KinGWELL COLE, M.S.A,, Architect, No. 28 Mount Kirk & Randall ae 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W. C. Wall ‘ . . eee tek ate 
Thomas Powell, Lee : . é ; » £2,350 0 0 G. Ste Heneons : : 2 > : mae Bre 
Wall Bros., Kentish Town : i { 5 2, TOF RONO . P . ’ ; ‘ ; 4 } 3993 
J. Waddington, Sydenham : ; " - 1,897 © ©} For Enlargement of Board School, Wornington Road, Chelsea, 
For Erecting and Fitting up Post-Mortem-room and Building by 400 Places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
Disinfector-room at the Chelsea Infirmary, Cate Street, G, Lyford eaten Fie s : . ‘ -£9,107 0 0 
Chelsea, for the Guardians of Chelsea. Messrs. A. & C. C. Wall : . . . . ° ‘ » 7,700 0 90 
HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quan- Stimpson & Co, yiaeoe . D 7514. 0 0 
tities not supplied. H. L. Holloway : eee . ‘ o> ROA AO 
W. Johnson eo OAS Pagan vo Po [has eS ORBBON S05) Sg a 


W, F. Picken ("6 . , . . - + 475 © ©| For Enlargement of Post Office, South Kensington, 
fo) 


G. Wade . : . 4 : . 21470 0 Materials. 
R. Cox, Battersea (accepted)  . , ; 0 AST EO PIO J. Shillitoe & Son , * - £1,140 0 0 45 00 
med é W. Gladding : 4 0 115933 Oe _— 

For Rebuilding the Stockwell Brewery Tap, Lingham Street, PAU DAwes 1,089 0 0 ES 
Stockwell, S.W., for Mr. C. Hammerton. Mr. STANLEY Kirk & Randall iy ies Lo8t ake a tan 
PARKER, Architect. W.Brassi& Son :. i, “aga Matos oa 50, 0 

Maclett . ° ‘ ° ’ . ° . £1,350 ,0.0 J. Longley: . ‘ ‘ s0'f,064 O10 ie 
Maxwell Bros. 1.0.0! 08 5 SR Noi a ty. 208 nO 10 Baap Dabbs .\., 1:9 /* uate Tog¥ in ne is We Bue 
Bishop. pete, i Che aaa ot. wh eee a Or 0 A. Brickell as RSet 106. Okt 10 0 0 
PRESTIGE & Co. (accepted). : : eu 108: 2040 J. Webb 999 0 0 $15 0 
Cabinet and counter fittings not included in estimates. e Lyford b eae 998 0 0 mat 

For Underpinning and other Works of Reinstatement and J.Mowlem &Co. , ° » ! (99D “Bap — 
Repair to Private Residence, Finchley. Mr. ST. PIERRE J. T. Chappell . 4 oe tee oe | Oe _— 
Harris, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., W. Nash . . ; oaeas O45) G5 BD — 
and Orpington. D. Charteris . , cE O42 See ~- 

G. JOHNSON (accepted ) : : : . . £206 0 oO W. Buckeridge ‘ : ¥ 7 § 863 49 .G — 
No competition. J. O. Richardson © . ties" B70 evens 5 Nil 2 a 


FT THEATRE, 


The destruction of this fine Building might have b:0n PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
“ PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGH, andits SURROUNDINGS-—in 


fact, THE THEATRE in every part—ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


Nise) tay Bae 


HS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROO 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood, 
It lasts as long as the wood itself. | 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time, 

Any one Gan anply it. 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming, 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as forits FIRE-RESISTING qualities, The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. : 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


All Reh II | aN new houses should be aieirpatee with this 
; ‘ uid, the cost is so trifling in comparison wi € preserva~ 
tt prevents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers, tien of the timber and frondone from risk of fire. Le 

It does not crack, peel, or rub off. If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griftiths’ Pyrodene 


Paint is best for the purpose, 


From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, From S. 0. LOWE Ate House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road, 
Manchester : December 28, 1887, DEAR SIRs.—In reply to point WoGata eats bea eae es for the painting of the 
DBAar Srns,—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | Mapehester dubllee Exhibition, which closes on the oth ofthis month, have plesaure im tata 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. ordinary. paint. “Although applicl isnt ests eee mower of from subjected to am almost 
: Your truly, MAXWEDL & TURE, — | Raves drm a grip as When conitods oe i nd ene a en oe 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, H.C. Pe et Reams enous rors W Cos ea ern aay clas 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
* & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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‘ LONDON —continued. 
For Road-making and Paving Works, Hammersmith, 
MAIR, Surveyor. 


Mr. H. 


Westville Road. 
Rogers ; ‘ rap oO 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington : ; G7 5j,.020 
Coat, Bridge Road, Hammersmith dr 0200 O10 
Tomes & Wimpey, The Grove, Hammersmith ‘ie 008 1 OF 'O 
T. Adams, Canal Road, Kingsland 607 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate. ‘ ‘ ; jhize movie, 

Batstone Street. 
Rogers. : . : ° : : 185 90 Oo 
Coat . : . ‘ ‘ 18 0 O 
Nowell & Robson é E74 OO 
Tomes & Wimpey ° . ; ’ 170 O O 
T. Adams . : . : . 148 15 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate. . ; . 153 16. 0 


For Alterations, &c., required to be done to Shelley’s Hotel, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W., for Mr. R. H. Barnes, 
Mr, H. I. NEWTON, Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster. 

H, & E. LEA, Regent Street (accepicd ) . £396 0 0 


For Alterations and Improvements at the Mall Tavern, 71 and 
73 Palace Gardens Terrace, Kensington. Mr. CHARLES 


| MANNINGTREE. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Red Lion, Manningtree, 
Essex, for Messrs. Daniell Bros.’ Breweries, Limited. Mr. 
J. W. Start Architect and Surveyor, Cups Chambers, 
Colchester. 
THOS. TOVELL, Lawford (accepted) . +» -£197 5 0 


MARPLE 
For Building Dwelling-houses at Marple, Cheshire. Messrs. 
JOHN Eaton & Sons, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Fitton & Bowness, Ashton- under-Lyne . . £885 0 O 


MIRFIELD. 
For Building Liberal Club, Mirfield. Mr. A. A. Stort, Archi- 
tect, Heckmondwike. 
Accepted Tenders. 
W. & J. Milner, Mirfield, excavator, mason, and bricklayer. 
J. Stevenson, Mirfield, carpenter and joiner. 
C. Dinnes, Mirfield, ‘plumber and glazier. 

A. Shaw, Mirfield, plasterer. 

He Roberts, Mirfield, painter. 

G. Fawcett; Dewsbury, slater. 
Total, £1,600. 


MONTROSE. 
For Street Improvement Works, Christie’s Lane, Montrose. 
Mr. J. ANDERSON, Burgh Surveyor. 


JoNEs, Architect, 151 eae Street, S.W. J. Black, Montrose He Fe eG en OY 
Dowsing . , SLIT O80 D. Robertson, Montrose : é BIA 1282. 
Sampson & Churchman 816908. O T. S. Lick, Broughty Ferry : we 320 9 3 
Cole: ; = : : 5 ; a ee ldg 07.6 A. WILL, Dundee (accepted ) ‘ 2904 13 6 
Foxley & Co, . ° : . : ey .Id4G) Oh O 
Coulthard . . e . ‘ 1307: 0° 0 NESTON. 


For Building Town Hall, Neston. Mr. D, WALKER, Archi- 


MALDEN. tect, Liverpool. 

For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Rodney Road, Thomas, Birkenhead : £2,444 Oo oO 
Malden. Mr. CHARLES JONES, Architect, 151 Ebury Sinclair Brothers, Bootle . 2,329 0 O 
Street, S.W. Secs supplied, Forde, Birkenhead 2273704 0 

Rosenberg ; ‘ . Pipe £1,450 0) 0 Hope, Liverpool 2,264 oO 
Mimmack . ‘ P : ‘ fs 1,197 0 O Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool 21737 OO 
Merredew . : ; : F : 4 T;105., 00 Brown, Chester. ; 2,095 O O 
Street : : : t , Per t3079 0,0 Readdie, Liverpool 2,070 0 O 
Dover, Wood & Cha: . 5 ‘ : O76 0 Webster, Bootle 2,054 0 O 
Henley & Co. . ‘ : : ; : Fu 1993. O80 Shaw, Birkenhead 1,966 0 oO 
COX ns : ; : r ‘ 950 0 O Pritchard, Little Neston T,045> 0 0 
Woodhouse 868 o Oo Architect’s estimate . #1 1,500,020 
Hobern Bros. . 750 0 O No tender accepted. Modified plans are to be prepared. 


THE 


ih Teagan Addresses: 


BATH ST! 


S, L1D. 


LONDON D2POTS. 


Chief Offices “i OOLITE, BATH. ’) ei i 
eaN iris} G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
London Office, ‘‘ OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. R. Station, 


from any and all of the quarries previously owned Nine #ims. 


by 
Pictor & Sons. 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 


Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited, PROMPT DISPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
FLOORS GUARANTEED. THE eee cea sina Mesa, 


Lar __Large Stocks Always Kept. | Stocks Always Kept. X 


CAE AE GHARY, Manager (late of GEARY & WALKER). 
PARQUETRY, ‘‘ DOWELLED,” ‘“TONGUED AND ‘GROOVED,” “SEGRE JOINT,’ AND OTHER FLOORINGS. 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Mathematicsaily Accurate, by Spevial Machinery. 


Geary’ S Patent “ Invincible jJ System. Every Block By eae Substructure, 
Speciality: OAK and DARZ OAK. Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 


M 
BLOCKS IMMOVABLE. 
Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


22 & 24 CHARING GROSS, LONDON, S.W, 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 
UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 


X 


WORKS: 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


Only 
Address : 
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NORTHAMPTON. ; ST. ALBANS. 
For Extensions to Free Library, Northampton, For Alterations to Court-house, St. Albans. 
E. ARCHER, Northampton (accepted ) . : a AL We a =| Shilliloe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds . j £716 ome) 
This was the lowest tender. aes Renee hie , rey : ‘ eee oO 
ar’ ar. fe} ent Road . ; . 39 0 O 
; NOTTINGHAM. Ellwood & Son, Sandy t : : : ‘3570, eo 
For Erection of New Stable and Coachhouse, also Store-room Waterman & Son, Watford. 1 i \ 5+ BgpNS tio 
and Washhouse, for Mr. G. Elliott, of Highfield House, F. Dupont, Colchester é ; ! ; $45), OF 0 
Mottingham, Kent. Mr. J. KINGWELL COLE, M.S.A,, C. Miskin, St. Albans . 6 MRBD AO 
Architect, No, 28 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. T. TURNER (Limited), Watford (accepled) . . 486 0 oO 
Stable, Coach- Store-room, &c, ‘Total. J. Curnow, High Barnet . Z ry 4 6 AAO" Ou O 
i Wall Bros., Kentish Town = — £496 ST ALYBRIDGE. : 
Kennard Bros. Lewisham —. £254 £110 304 | For Building Detached Villa Residence, Stalybridge, Messrs. 
Bryceson Bros., Islington . 253 63 316 Joun Eaton & ,SONS, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
tect 
FONTYESIDD: atta ise eile Co, Stalybridge (ac- 
For Alteration of Four Cottages. Mr. THOMAS ROWLAND, 
cepted) . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . £1,000 0 O 
Architect, Market Buildings, Ronee 
W. Davies, Pontypridd ; : : . £450 0 0 ; SURBITON. — ; 
J. Williams, Pontypridd . 4 : i . 415 0 o | For Constructing Outfall Sewer, comprising 5,850 feet of 27-inch 
M. Julian, Pontypridd . . ’ ; : eae 8 ae < 1dr 2) Cast-iron Pipes, 2,466 feet of 2 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 
J. Pollard, Pontypridd . : ; Bb On Ge 43 inch Egg-shaped Brick Sewer, &c. Mr. S. MATHER, 
se SNELLING, Coedpenmaer (accepted) ; a SOU Ono Engineer, Surbiton. _ 
Pearson & Sons, Westminster : ; . £11,826 0 0 
STOCKPORT. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . ; : . 10,572 90 © 
For Building Technical School, Stockport. Woodham & Fry, Greenwich . : 10,373 9 O 
. ,_ First Tender. Second Tender, L. Bottom, Wandsworth Common. . . 9,625 0 0O 
J. Lee, Portwood . k » £12,650 2 01/0 — T. Rigby, Croydon . ‘ ; ; } . 9,398 0 O 
J..8; Pearson, Lancashire Hill 12,550 0 oO —_ Cooke & Co., Battersea . ; Mt oo to Bree erga 
J. Broadhurst, Shaw Heath . 12,550 0 o a G. Bell, Patter hat : ; ¥ ONS ReawOt oO 
R. Bateson, Heaton Norris . 12,256 0 o — i W.& J» Neave, Leytonstone i » ie RBG aso 
S. Robinson, Hyde. - 11,775 0 0 Hs J. Dickson, St. Albans . : Pathigs Mele joe ee” 
T. Stopford, Longsight . OT 622i.0 0 ot W. CUNLIFFE, Dorking (accepted) - of) Ge Be OTL 
G. Macfarlane, Manchester... 11,575 0 o — EC. Perkins, Lymington ; : I . 8100 0 0 
W. Southern & Son, Man- G. Osenton, Westerham . 9 RE ge 
chester). Mic abr: Arent Pah ie Nelson & Co., Cardiff (withdrawn) . . 7,890 0 © 
J. Greenwood, Manchester . 11,500 0 0 “- J. G. B. Marshall, Brightoy .° . * . °°. 74590 0 0 
S. Worburton 11,250 0 0 £9,144 © ©] Small & Sons, Birmingham .° .’° . . * 6,000 0 0 
W. Brown & Son, Stockport 11,289 10° 10 9,125 0 O Surveyor’s estimate. > ae f Pe i Rae 
Froggatt & Briggs, Heaton . : Seprrereyy weirs ee 
Norris : 4 ; o>) hs Saar ORO 8,997 ro pa @ “THE NEW OBYSTALLISED GLASS. { y per) ve sy > ene) 
T. Johnson. . .. . ©. 10,980 0 0 8,787 0 | fring Spaque, most ornamental, ahd retarding the minimum of ligt, Plate oF 
R. Neill & Son . -° 30,790.50. 0 8,690 © O| Sheet, White or ge eghe Glass, Pin sok to Patera r9 yi a ny vader 
orks—| oun 
_T. & W. Mpapows, Heaton Tendon WO. Any kind. of Clnel glsned- with dispatch. Two Medals, Inter- 
Norris (accepted ) : eh EE,087 236 © 8,513. © ©} national Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


May be made of any kind of clay, no matter how much sulphur it may contain or what colour it burns 


naturally, by the use of our 


The Slipping is the cheapest nictvod he Sip tam aela a The Slip acts as an external coating. It is perfectly Opaque, 
_and gives a first-class Red, no matter what colour the clay upon which it is used. 


THE STAIN is composed of the strongest chemicals known, and when mixed with the day 
produces a deep Red throughout. Both are being extensively used and highly praised. Also, Stain for 


making Blue Paviors, Buff Terra-cotta, Glazes, Slips, Manganese, and all kinds of pure Oxides, Minerals, 
and Chemicals at lowest: prices. 


Blood Red Slip (in 2 ewt. casks) . a ; »| 188). per CwE 
i Stain 5 : \ i ; 1 y8Os. 3 

Buff Terra-cotta 3 : ; ‘ : LOS Gas hes 

Stain for Blue Paviors _ ,, : 4 ‘ ; a) SY x 


KALLKOLITH GCO., 175 STRAND, W.C. 


ee —oooo 
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WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
For Building Shop and Offices in the Boulevard, and Dwelling- 
house in Palmer Street. Mr. C. S, LEECH, Architect, 
Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare. 


y Shop, &c. House. 

Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . , . £1,099 £440 
J. Wilcox, Weston-super-Mare 4 1,075 288 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol . ' : on 975 343 
H. W. Forse, Bristol ; e ; mang ge taf) 235 
J. Vowles, Weston-super-Mare : “5° 870 230 
J. N. SHORNEY, Weston-super-Mare(acceptea)840 235 
255 


W. Haynes, Weston-super-Mare . i hs 


TRADE NOTES. 

Messrs. ALLPRESS & BELSHAW, electrical engineers and con- 
tractors, who have had large experience in installations of electric 
light—Mr. Allpress having been engaged on the lighting of 
Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, Eaton Hall, &c., and Mr. 
Belshaw having personally superintended the lighting of the 
House of Commons, Athenzum Club, National Liberal Club, 
Criterion Theatre, &c.—have opened offices at 3 and 4 St. 
Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, S.W. They are prepared 
to undertake contracts for complete installations or wiring 
buildings in course of construction, as well as the temporary 
lighting of bazaars, balls, &c. 

THE whole of the basements of Long’s Hotel, Bond Street, 
are successfully illuminated by Hayward’s patent semi-prism 
pavement lights, supplied and laid by the patentees, Messrs. 
Hayward Brothers & Eckstein. 

THE grounds at South Kensington, at present occupied by 
the Anglo-Danish Exhibition, were formerly lighted with elec- 
tricity. This year they are lighted by gas, by means of 
“Wenham” lamps. The installation, which is a very large 
one, forms one of the most effective displays of gas-lighting 
which it is possible to conceive. In the case also of the 
Glasgow Exhibition, the portions lighted with “ Wenham” 
lamps are much admired by visitors, not only for the brilliancy 
of the illumination, but for the designs and forms of the lamps. 

A NEW county asylum has been erected for Hampshire, and 
special attention has been paid to the ventilation, which is 
carried out on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of 
the air-pump ventilator being employed for the extraction of the 
vitiated air, the fresh air supply being admitted through Boyle’s 
improved air inlet-tubes. 


OBBS, 


TENDERS were received by the Sedgley School Board on 
Tuesday evening from eight builders, for the proposed enlarge- 
ments at Red Hall schools. The highest was 1,007/., and the 
lowest 7807. The names of Messrs. Bates & Son and Mr. 
Worton were mentioned, and a vote was about to be taken, 
when it was suggested that the matter had better be left to the 
new Board, and this was agreed to. 

THE new Borough Hospital, and the new Union Work- 
house, Ashton-under-Lyne, are both being warmed and ven- 
tilated by means of Shorland’s patent warm-air Manchester 
stoves, supplied by Mr. E, H. Shorland, of Manchester and 
London. 


LEICESTER EXHIBITION. 


THE recent Exhibition at Leicester included a few very well- 
known exhibitors. We may mehtion Mr. Robert Adams, of 
Blackman Street, London, S.E., who exhibited his double- 
action spring hinge, the “ Crown Victor,” the advantages 
of which are that it is perfectly compensating, so that no 
slackness can occur from wear; and this invention prevents 
the weight of the door causing the pivot to wear and allow the 
heel of the door to rub the hollow of the frame. Another 
speciality exhibited is the “ Empress Victor” pneumatic door 
spring. This is an excellent self-closing spring; it is claimed 
to open wider than any other and its strength is greatest when 
closed, and the fittings, it must be said, are not unsightly. 
Mr. Robert Adams also exhibits his patent safety window for 
preventing accidents, and a variety of fanlights, casements, &c. 
We are sure that every visitor to the Exhibition cannot have 
failed to see the exhibit, for Mr. Adams’s representative excited 
general curiosity by the energy and ability with which he 
expounded the luxury of door springs and the safety of patent 
windows. 

Messrs. Frank Ashwell & Co., of Leicester, exhibited their 
patent grates, ventilators, &c. This firm is one of the most 
enterprising in the trade and continually improving upon old- 
fashioned methods. The patent combination gas and coal 
fire-range is an instance. A new casement is also a speciality. 

Messrs. William Bland & Co. of Grey Friars, Leicester, 
exhibited the “ Bland” copying machine. Its action is similar 
to a lithographic press, and should be invaluable for office pur- 
poses. It seems to be adapted for copying plans, &c. The 
paper is simply placed into the machine as into a printing 


(LIMITED). 


76 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 18, 1876. 


LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


Witiiam WuitrEtey, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 


Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. 


=a 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 


GrenTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 


the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 


proved invulnerable. 


The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they — 


intense destructive force. 
You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 
walls in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 


The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 
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machine, and is automatically inked and delivered. We cannot | prepared sufficiently thin for fixing in position, and practically 
fully describe it in these few remarks, but will give further | forming a solid wood surface. The advantages are manifold. 
details in a subsequent issue. It forms one of the finest means of obtaining a rich and orna- 
Messrs. Mansfield Bros., of Church Gresley, near Burton-on- | mental effect, and it is always kept bright and clean and free 
Trent, were represented by a beautiful variety of tesselated and | from dust and dirt with the modicum of attention. This system 
encaustic tiles for vestibules, halls, &c. We have seldom seen | can be applied equally to solid walls—brick surfaces, for in- 
hand-painted tiles to equal those of Messrs. Mansfield Bros. | stance—to partitions, to ceilings, &c. It is most effective also 
either in taste or execution. for dados. Window shutters, doors, panelling, &c., which in 
The Whitwick Colliery Company, of Coalville, Leicester, | the ordinary way are painted or grained, can be thus covered 
sent a very good assortment of red, white, and buff facing, | or cased. They look far better as solid oak or walnut than 
moulded and ornamental bricks and terra-cotta, the only firm of | they do when covered with the stereotyped paint, which has 
its kind we noticed in the Exhibition. constantly to be renéwed. The effect produced by the use of 
Messrs. King & Smith, of Weedon, Northampton, exhi- | satinwood, oak, black walnut, Hungarian ash, maple—both the 
bited their patent “Honeycomb” wine-bin. The word | light and the red maple—should be inspected to be appreciated. 
“honeycomb” describes the idea so perfectly that we can | Mr. Bassant is already carrying out some important work of 
add very little to it. The description given in the firm’s | this kind in London, and, among others, for Mr. Edwin 
circular is, ““Each receptacle for a bottle is a separate tube | Long, R.A. 
made of terra-cotta, hexagon or honeycomb shape outside and Messrs. W. & R. Dell & Son, 26 Mark Lane, E.C., had 
circular within, just large enough to take a bottle easily, and | various’specimens of lifts on show, on R. Cleathero’s patent 
as the arch is only slightly larger than a bottle, the bottle beds | silent action system. ‘The lifts on this system are self-sustain- 
down into the lower part, and will not roll or shake about.” | ing, so that the cage, left in any position, will remain still 
This new system of binning wines is certainly worth the atten- | automatically, instead of requiring a hand-brake to hold it. 
tion of architects, for it has some obvious advantages, and we | Anti-friction rollers are used, which prevent undue friction in 
understand that large brewers have adopted the “ honeycomb,” | sliding up and down the runners, 
which is certainly saying a good deal in its favour. Any reference to local firms would be imcomplete without 
Messrs. J. Barstow & Sons, of Pontefract, are generally at | our mentioning Messrs. Ellis & Co., of Market Street, Leicester, 
these Exhibitions in force. As usual, a large variety of filters | so well known for their Barrow lime and Portland cement; as 
areon show. The speciality, however, is the patent combina- | also Messrs. Ellis, Partridge & Co., who do a large Midland 


tion filter, in which there are two distinct media for filtration— | trade in building materials of every description. Messrs. Gent 
natural stone and carbon. Hence, water is doubly filtered—a | & Co., who have made a reputation for electric-bell work, and 
manifest improvement. who are now making a greater speciality of electric lighting, 


Messrs. Ewart & Son, of Euston Road, London, had a | complete the list of firms which will be especially interesting to 
representative show of their specialities, and among them were , our readers, 


examples of excellent baths, and the Lightning Geyser for the ee 
: 5 h ; 
tidira oar production of hot water, which we have often THE CARPENTERS’ EXHIBITION. 


Mr. H. Bassant, of Wells Mews, Oxford Street, W., one of , AN exhibition of works in wood, collected by the Carpenters’ 
the leading manufacturers of parquet flooring, was very well | and the Joiners’ Companies, was opened on Saturday in the 
represented ; and, needless to say, the design and finish of the | large hall of the Carpenters’ Company, London Wall, by the 
work was quite in keeping with Mr. Bassant’s reputation for | Lord Mayor. Mr. S. W. Preston, the clerk of the Carpenters’ 
excellence. The important feature of the exhibit was his show | Company, read an address to the Lord Mayor, tracing the cir- 
of sanitary wall-coverings. It is unnecessary to say that this | cumstances which led to the exhibition, which had arisen out 
is a method of wall-covering which is free from the dangers | of the success of the similar exhibition held in 1884. Technical 
inherent in wall-papers in the preparation of which arsenical | education was the important question of the day, and the City 
matter is used, because it consists of wood, sheets of which are | and Guilds of London had now for some years been the means: 


WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS, — 


HOSPITAL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


PATENT INVINCIBLE, SMITH’S, CLIMAX, 


AND OTHER 


Look SPRINGS, 
The Patent Regulating, Fryer’s Patent Facile, Helical, and other | 
DOOR SPRINGS, 


| Di lo | SINGLE & DOUBLE-ACTION SPRING HINGES, 
Na LS soe i PATENT SIMPLEX DOOR SPRING AND CHECKS, 


WILL'AM NEWMAN & SONS’ FIRE BRASSES, FENDERS, &c. 
PATENT INVINCIBLE FLOOR SPRINGS. ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS. ‘a 


Terms, Post Free. SPECIAL N OTICE. Price Fourpence. 


SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. SOOOOHOOE OOOO ESO O OEE OE EVERY FRIDAY. ~ 


On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 
To Messrs. GILBERT WOOD & COs Proprietors of Dee EP, ons HMR De ERR EY Roe 


Che Archifeck and Gontrack Reporfer, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.° 
Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


NAME, ADDRESS, 


mee eee ee ks shes seis aetseabervecpeneeevoessisaaesbssesssibaksccdaaeeséabecdaseuasa 
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of bringing that education within the reach of all, and were 
gradually making it a necessity that every artisan worthy of the 
name should avail himself of it. In 1885, 1886, and 1887 the 
Carpenters’ Company had free courses of lectures given in their 
hall on subjects connected with building. Last October they 
opened a free technical library with all the best works on 
carpentry and joinery, and in June next they proposed to hold 
an examination, This examination will be oral, and it was 
believed that those obtaining a certificate would find it of great 
advantage in obtaining situations as clerks of works. The 
Lord Mayor, in reply, congratulated the Carpenters’ and the 
Joiners’ Companies on the success they had achieved in their 
efforts to encourage the important branches of trade with which 
their names were identified, The examination which was to be 
held might have great results, and he hoped that employers of 
labour would encourage what was being done by giving pre- 
ference to those artisans who had gained certificates. 


HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 


AN appeal has been heard in the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
before Lords Justices Cotton, Fry, and Lopes, in the case of 
Ellington & Woodall v. Clark, Bunnett & Co., Limited. The 
defendants’ company appealed from a decision of Mr. Justice 
Kay, restraining them from making hydraulic balance lifts in 
alleged infringement of the plaintiffs’ patent. In 1880 the 
plaintiffs patented an invention for hydraulic balance lifts, by 
which water pressure was substituted for the old method of 
using a dead weight to counterbalance the weight of the cage 
and the ram, The defendants had invented a machine which 
they claimed to be of simpler construction and greater practical 
efficiency and economy, and which they denied was any 
infringement of plantiffs’ patent. They also contested the 
validity of plaintiffs’ patent by reason of anticipation in a prior 
patent. Mr. Justice Kay had decided that it was an infringe- 
ment, and had granted an injunction. Mr. Rigby, Q.C., and 
Mr. Thomas Terrell appeared for the appellants; and the 
Attorney-General (Sir R. Webster, Q.C.), Mr. Moulton, Q.C., 
and Mr. Micklem for the respondents, Their lordships in the 
Court of Appeal, without deciding the question of the validity 
of the plaintiffs’ patent, held that there had been no infringe- 
ment, and they reversed the decision of the court below, dis- 


missing the action with all costs, and giving the appellants their | 
| iron, japanned or enamelled, and a porcelain bath. Copper, 


costs upon the higher scale. 


BRIXTON IMPROVEMENTS. 


AN extensive and important scheme for constructing a new 
main thoroughfare, with a frontage for fifty-five shops, is now 
rapidly progressing. ‘Palmerston Avenue,” as the new and 
handsome road is named, proceeds from the Brixton Road at 
its most striking and busy situation, and continues in a gradual 
sweep to enter the Atlantic Road, facing the main entrance to 
the London, Chatham and Dover Railway Station. ‘The posi- 
tion of the property is almost unique in the south of London, 
and the Brixton Syndicate—one of whose members, Mr. 
Snelling, we believe, is the originator of the scheme—are to be 
congratulated on the acquisition of such a compact and valuable 
estate in the centre of a very hive of industry. The contract 
for the road construction and the excavation of the foundations 
has been placed in the hands of Mr. Richard Mayo, Peckford 
Place Works, Brixton, under the direction of Messrs. Robert. 
Evans and Frank R. Evans, of Wimbledon, joint architects and 
surveyors to the scheme. We understand that it is intended to 
light the whole of the street with the electric light on the Fyfe 
Main system. ‘This system is now in operation in the Brixton 
Road, and is very effective, and brilliantly shows up the various 
classes of goods in the windows it illuminates. Applications 
for particulars may be made either to Mr. Milford Norsworthy, 
120 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C., or to Mr. 
James Snelling on the estate. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Thomas Crapper & Co., sanitary engineers, 
Marlborough Road, Chelsea, have this month issued a new 
catalogue of over a hundred pages with illustrations on each 
page. The catalogue deals with the goods which are in greatest 
demand, and which form only a portion of their numerous 
manufactures. The half-dozen columns that form the index 
will show what a copious selection of goods is illustrated. 
These appliances have moreover been practically tested, and 
their efficiency for the purposes for which they were respectively 
designed, proved ; their sanitary specialities have secured also 
the approbation of those best qualified to judge of their 
efficiency and merits. Baths come first, one being shown of 
cast-iron, enamelled, in mahogany casing; the next is cast- 
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tinned iron, and zinc baths are made to order. The following | for butler or housemaid, and other sinks, have various 
pages deal in detail with the different bath fittings in a variety | forms to meet all requirements. Drawn lead traps, cast lead 
of valves, wastes and overflows, cocks, pulls, levers, &c. | traps, junctions, bends, sockets for connecting rain-water or 
Lavatories come next. The wood casings for baths, lavatories, | soil-pipes, disconnecting syphon traps, gullies, channel pipes, 
&c., are all made by Messrs. J. Crapper & Co., and conse- straight and curved, are fully shown. Next the capital sanitary 
quently handsome in appearance and of first-class workman- air-tight frames and covers for drains and manholes are shown. 
ship, whether of plain or more elaborate character. The | In position they can be opened with ease, though the opening 
mahogany cabinet stand lavatory shows a good finish to the | may be said to be hermetically closed when shut. The covers 
general appearance, with a solid white marble slab and an | are adapted also, if required, for letting in tiles to match with 
ornamental tiled back. The basin is of white ware on tip-up | paving. The merits of the automatic flush tanks should also 
principle and receiver, and two cam-action valves for hot and | be recognised, and in connection with the urinals for street and 
cold water respectively. There is a separate engraving of the other purposes, the automatic flushing cistern for urinals must 
cam-action lavatory valve. Besides this, there is the self-closing be mentioned. It is designed with simplicity so that there 
spring lavatory valve. Another lavatory cabinet stand is angular | shall be nothing to get out of order, and the discharges can be 
in form, and designed for placing incorner position. Several other regulated exactly asrequired or deemed necessary. Sufficient has 
lavatory valves as shown, and various excellent forms of lava- | been said to indicate the scope of the catalogue, which will prove 
tory basins, one showing the new pattern soap and brush trays, | a handy book to have at hand for reference. Other matters we 
which are channelled and drain the water off into the basin. | have not spoken of appear in the shape of ventilating tubes 
There are also enamelled iron lavatory basins, round and | and cowls for ventilating pipes, fresh air mica inlet valves, 
angular, also sprays or shampooing appliances. Closet appa- | domical wire gratings for terminals, gratings, cisterns, hot-water 
ratus is another important branch of manufacture, and to this | tanks, ball-valves with copper balls ; cam, Chelsea, equilibrium, 
department twenty pages of the catalogue are devoted, showing | and other valves; hot-water coils, ornamental coil cases, 
various forms of the elastic valve closet and the intermediate | welded boilers, &c. ; the usual fittings for plumbing, &c. ; rain- 
supply cistern for the same. Messrs. Crapper & Co.’s closets | water goods and other appliances. 

are well known, having distinctive merits which have been 
before noticed in these columns. The “ Unitas” closet ae be 
seen on page 35 as fitted up and finished. It is particularly a 
cleanly ge enes without wood’casing, and by lifting the seat it DEODORISATION OF METROPOLITAN SEWAGE. 

can be used as a slop sink or urinal. The flush-down closet is | FoR some time past, says a correspondent of the Manchester 
illustrated, and its principle will be seen from the sectional , Guardian, the Metropolitan public have been anxious to get at 
drawing below it on page 36. There is also “the Marlborough” | Sir Henry Roscoe's report on the deodorisation of Metropolitan 
closet, and a new pattern “wash out” closet, besides the | sewage at the outfalls. At length a copy has fallen into my 
“Crown” wash out closet, the “‘ Ovington,” the “ Chelsea,” this hands. The report is exceedingly interesting, and of vast im- 
latter being an economic flush-down closet, effecting by con- portance to Londoners. It was a fortunate day that saw the 
centration of the flush a thorough cleansing at each discharge, appointment of Sir Henry Roscoe as consulting chemist to the 
and an inexpensive but durable w.c. and slop sink combined, Metropolitan Board of Works. During the short time he has 
and also a simple form of slop-receiver and trap. Also atten- held that post he has accomplished a considerable amount of 
tion may be called to the syphon water-waste preventers, one valuable work. Sir Henry has made several experiments in 
form, viz. the “ Improved,” being fitted with a tranquil pipe to reference to the deodorisation which it will be as well to set 
deaden the sound of filling. There is also the ‘‘Vacuum” forth. Aclear idea of the principles upon which the deodorants 
water-waste preventer and the single-action water-waste bleaching powder and manganate of soda and sulphuric acid 
preventer, the latter being intended for hopper closets. ' —act must first be obtained, as well as the subsequent changes 
The “Vacuum” has the approval of the water companies, which the sewage undergoes after such treatment in its passage 
and has no discharge valve to get out of order. Other into and admixture with the water of the river. No quantity 
closet appliances will be found on pages 48 and 49. Sinks of chemicals which can be added is sufficient to change the 
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whole of the solid matter into harmless forms, so that the use 
of chemicals is only to be regarded as a temporary measure, 
guided exclusively by conditions of time and of place. Sir 
Henry points out that, considering the present position of the 
outfalls, the arrangements now existing there, and the con- 
ditions arising from drought and high temperature during the 
summer months, the addition of some deodorant to the effluent 
sewage is advisable ; but should the conditions be altered, then 
the necessity for such addition might decrease or even dis- 
appear. The use of chemicals is only of value in so far that 
they either start a process of purification or simply get rid of 
the evil odour. 

The knotty point is to purify the river (in which the sewage 
may remain for some length of time) by natural processes. 
Amongst natural processes the most important is the change 
produced by living organisms, and which is of two kinds. One 
is due to the action of organisms requiring free oxygen for 
their growth, and has the result of rendering the organic matter 
inoffensive ; the other is due to the organisms which thrive in 
the absence of free oxygen and give rise to offensive products. 
The difficulty is to preserve the “ healthy” organisms and to 
prevent the growth of those yielding offensive products. The 
oxygen required for the former of these growths is generally 
got from the air dissolved in all unpolluted running water. 
Now, sewage being free from dissolved oxygen, it undergoes a 
change of a putrescent character in its passage to the outfall, 
owing to the growth of the “ unhealthy” organisms. The 
products of this putrefactive change absorb free oxygen, so 
that in coming into the river the water is deprived of its 
dissolved oxygen. If too much sewage is poured in proportion 
to the fresh water the river is entirely robbed of its dissolved 
oxygen, thus practically doing away with the “ healthy ” 
growths. Adding deodorants does away with this putrescent 
material by chemical oxidation ; but this only constitutes one 
step in the entire process of purification. The deodorised 
sewage has yet to be brought in contact with the free dissolved 
oxygen which is requisite for the respiration of the healthy 
organisms. Supposing the river water be insufficient in 
quantity, or that it has lost its oxygen by previous pollution, it 
then loses its power of supporting the life of the “ healthy” 


of free dissolved oxygen. Sir Henry Roscoe hopes in time to 
bring this about by the aeration of the sewage before it enters 
the river. 

The report proceeds to set forth the action of the two 
deodorants—bleaching powder and manganate of soda acified 
with sulphuric acid. The relative oxidising power of these two 
chemicals is that three grains of bleaching powder is equal to 
five grains of manganate. Experiments were carried on in 
order to ascertain which of these two chemicals is the more 
efficacious and safer to employ. Inregard to the use of bleach- 
ing powder, Sir Henry Roscoe is not favourably impressed with 
the action of that chemical upon the general condition of the 
tiver. It was found that a quantity of bleaching powder equal 
to nine grains per gallon of sewage completely and permanently 
stops the growth of all organisms visible under a high power ; 
that smaller doses, amounting to, say, three grains per gallon, 
appear for some time to exert an equally powerful effect ; that 
the addition of one grain, though stopping the growth of cer- 
tain organisms, seems scarcely to affect the growth of others. 
In using manganate for deodorising sewage, the manganate is 
immediately destroyed, whereas the bleaching powder dis- 
appears but slowly, it being possible to detect it some days 
after its addition. Apart from the consideration of cost, man- 
ganate is more preferable as a deodorant than bleaching powder. 
The first series of experiments on the effects of the two 
chemicals on the living organisms contained in the sewage was 
carried out at Crossness, the remainder in Manchester. The 
average annual cost for using manganate as a deodorant is 
estimated at 40,000/. ; the cost of sulphuric acid has not been 
taken into account. Even this outlay, however, will not suffice 
to prevent a foul condition of the river during the summer 
months. The only other feasible plan in Sir Henry’s opinion 
is that of aeration, since free oxygen is to be had for nothing, 
and the cost of pumping air need not be considerable. Sooner 
or later we shall have to filter the sewage through land, or dis- 
charge it into the estuary at a point not higher than the sea 
reach. Until a more satisfactory means for overcoming the 
evil has been devised, it is proposed to add manganate in a 
moderate quantity—three grains per gallon—during those 
periods of the year when the dissolved oxygen falls below 20 
per cent. of the possible maximum, or the chlorine exceeds 200 


organisms, and no amount of oxidising chemicals will restore 
The only remedy will be the 


slow absorption of atmospheric oxygen at the surface of the 


the river to its former condition. 


water. Deodorisation is valuable, then, 


an end, namely, to insure the presence 0 


f a sufficient quantity 


grains per gallon. 


that it is a means to 
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THE annual general meeting of ‘the Sanitary Institute 
of Great Britain took place at the Parkes’ Museum. Pro- 
fessor W. H. CorFiELD, M.A., M.D., Chairman of Council, 
presided, and gave an address. ‘The report which was pre- 
sented dealt with the work of the Institute during the past 
year, and with the Congress held at Bolton in the autumn. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected, the president 
being the Duke of NoRTHUMBERLAND, K.G., andthe 
trustees Sir Joun Lussock, Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON, and 
Mr. THomas SALT, M.P. 


Sir James Linton, Mr. C. B. Brrcu, and Mr. E. J. 
Grecory have performed the duties of judges at the Crystal 
Palace Picture Gallery. To Mr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A., 
is awarded a gold medal for a water-colour drawing—a 
small version of his well-known Science 1s. Measurement, 
where a Dryasdust naturalist is calculating the dimensions 
of a bird’s skeleton. Mr. Henry Moore, A.R.A., receives 
a gold medal for his Sunset after Storm, and Mr. GEORGE 
Hare a gold medal for his Death of William. the Con- 
queror, shown at the Academy two years ago. Amongst 
other prize-winners are Messrs. HAYNES Kine, 'E.. H. 
Faney, G. A. Storey, A. Srockxs, LESLIE TuHomson, E. 
Harcitt, Craup Hayes, T. Hemy, J. OrRocK,: J. 
Hay.iar, C. J. Lewis, and J. PEEL. 


Amonc the items of architectural news we have to 
record that at a meeting of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes de Paris, held in Paris on May 17, Mr. R. 
Puenk Spiers, F.S.A., was elected member of the Com- 
mission d’Archéologie, in the place of the late EDwarD 
VAnson, president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Seven gold medals have been adjudged in the award 
for the National Competition for 1887. The successful 
competitors are—Mr. C. T, WILLIAMS, of the Hanley 
School, for a modelled design for a vase ; Miss M. G. 
Ginn, Hertford, for floor tile design ; Mr. T. J. Donouvug, 
Macclesfield, for a design fora silk hanging ; Miss H. K, A. 
Roginson, South Kensington, who has_ also been 
awarded the Princess of WALEs’s Scholarship, for chalk 
figure drawing; Mr. E. Birks, Stoke-on-Trent, for fruit 
and flower water-colour drawing; Mr. W. H. PRossrEr, 
West London School of Art, for figure models from the 
antique; and Mr. W. TURNBULL, Westminster, for mo- 
delled design for a frieze. ; 


A stareMENnT that a “ proper historical and descriptive 
catalogue of the National Gallery” is one of the wants of the 
day has elicited a letter from Mr. F. W, Burton. He says:— 
«Tt cannot be pretended that the complaint is unreasonable. 
It will, I trust, be sufficient to state shortly that the old 
catalogue required to be thoroughly remodelled, and almost 
entirely re-written, in order to bring its historical matter 
into agreement with the results of modern research and 
criticism. Further, a very large quantity of new matter had 
to be inserted in consequence of the frequent addition to 
the Gallery of works by masters previously unrepresented 
there. Other and quite peculiar circumstances, not likely to 
recur, conspired with the causes above mentioned to delay 
the work in hand. However, I am now glad to be able to 
say that an entirely new edition of the larger-sized catalogue 
is being printed as rapidly as the minute revision which so 
complicated a piece of work requires will permit of, and 
that no effort is being left unmade to hasten its completion 
and publication.” 


Tue ordinary work of the Architectural Association for 
the session concluded on Friday evening, and the following 
months will be devoted to various summer excursions. The 
annual excursion this year will be made to Dublin, where 
Mr. J. L. Ropinson, a member so well known, especially in 
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connection with the annual excursion, resides. The session 
very appropriately concluded with Mr. Hart’s account of 
his tour in Belgium to his fellow-students. Observations 
were passed after the paper, the speakers giving their 
experience as to how to turn such a tour to the best account, 
and Mr. LEONARD Strokes strongly recommended that 
sketches and drawings should be copiously annotated on 
the spot. Another speaker deprecated any turning. aside 
into archeological researches ; but it was shown, on the 
other hand, that architecture had an historical side so 
nearly amalgamated with it that a close line of division 
could not be drawn. The question of English and Flemish 
bond in brickwork elicited the fact that the student must 
go to Holland and Belgium to see “ English bond.” ‘The 
Flemish bond, though, is not to be found there. But that 
does not matter much, as it can be studied in this country, 
to which its use appears confined. 


A puBLic meeting is, by the permission of the Duke of 
WESTMINSTER, to be held on Friday, June 8, at Grosvenor 
House, for the purpose of constituting a National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Art. It is proposed to form the 
Association for the Advancement of Art on the analogy of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Like the British Association, the National Art Association 
will hold an annual congress in one of the great provincial 
towns after another, and its first congress is to be held in 
Liverpool in the month of November next. The move- 
ment was started at a town’s meeting, held in the Town 
Hall of Liverpool, on March 21, when it was resolved that 
a congress should be held in Liverpool in the ensuing 
autumn to discuss all manner of practical questions con- 
nected with the furtherance and development of art in all 
its branches, and a committee was appointed to carry the 
scheme into effect. It was also decided that the congress 
should be the first of a series to be held year by year in 
different towns, and the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Art, now to be founded, is called into exist- 
ence as a central body to organise these congresses. 


Tue officers of the first congress will be—as president, 
Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A.; as president of the 
section of painting, Mr. L. ALmMa-Tapema, R.A.; as presi- 
dent of the section of architecture, Mr.G. AITcHISON,A.R.A.; 
as president of the section of sculpture, Mr. ALFRED GILBERT, 
A.R.A.; and as president of the section of art history and 
museums, Mr, SipNey Cotvin. The hon. secretaries fur the 
Liverpool meeting will be—Mr. H. E. RensBurc and Mr. 
W. M. Conway. There will also be sections devoted to the 
decorative arts and to what may be called public art. The 
last-ementioned section will discuss the relation of Govern- 
ments and municipalities to art, both in regard to patronage 
and the technical education of artists and artisans ; also the 
legislative measures or social developments to be promoted 
for the propagation of art among the masses of the people. 


THE authorities of the Royal Academy should, Mr. 
BARNeErr SmirH thinks, do more to emphasise the beauty 
and the dignity of water-colour painting. ‘More imagina- 
tion and originality,” he says, “can frequently be discovered 
in the despised water-colour room of the Royal Academy 
than in the other galleries, except as regards the noble works 
of Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON, Sir J. E. Mitiats, Mr. Lone, 
Mr. Atma-Tapema, Mr. Briron Riviere, Mr. LEADER, 
and a few other painters.” Mr. Joun Brerr thinks other- 
wise. He says :—‘‘ Certain ephemeral writers are never 
tired of setting forth the doctrine that water-colour has 
special claims to importance as an English art of modern 
invention. It may be worth while to interrupt this babble 
by pointing out that the method is neither English nor 
modern, but that all the early Italian frescoes were painted 
in water-colour, as were the cartoons from which they were 
copied, and that this practice was only abandoned when 
painters became acquainted with the very superior power 
and permanence of oil-painting, the fact being well ascer- 
tained that fresco begins to deteriorate on the very day that 
it is done, whereas a well-painted oil picture goes on in- 
creasing in beauty and value every day during many centuries 
for an indefinite period.” ) 
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DISCOVERIES AND PROPOSED RESTORATION 
AT RAPHOE CATHEDRAL, CO. DONEGAL. 
By THomas Drew, R.H.A. 


HE building denominated the cathedral church of 


Raphoe has been for generations devoid of any 
architectural interest. Antiquarians knew something of the 
great antiquity of the cathedral establishment of Raphoe, 
dating from A.D. 703, and presumed that the modern church 
may have occupied the site of an ancient one, but of ancient 
aspect there was none whatever. “Wings” had been 
added in 1716, making the building “ correctly cruciform,” 
as then described; and when a flat ceiling was added 
throughout, and a low-pitched roof, and it was neatly 
plastered within and without, and huge windows with double- 
hung wooden sashes broken out, the building was as con- 
venticle-like and bald as the fashion of preaching-house 
church architecture in Ireland in the beginning of this 
century could make it. An interesting discovery, recently 
made by the Dean of Derry, Dr. Smyzy, that some sedilia 


were hidden behind the battening and lath-and-plaster of 


the chancel, led to further investigation under professional 
direction, and I have had the good fortune to be engaged 
by the Rev. R. BENNETT to conduct a. most interesting 
search, Starting with the further opening up of the sedilia, 
they turned out to be a triple arcade of very good early 
thirteenth-century detail and beautiful proportion, the labels 
hacked off flush to accommodate the studding, but other- 
wise in good preservation, and constructed of blue local 
limestone, red freestone, and in part of steatite or soap- 
stone. This latter soft material, by the way, is largely used 
in the ancient work, and has weathered well in an exposure 
of 500 years. : 


Next the sedilia a square recess, hacked out to insert a 


press, gave sufficient remains for the reconstruction of a 
very beautiful piscina. Above it an ancient fifteenth- 


century window was discovered. On the east wall there 


have, as yet, been found no remains, as the huge semi- 
circular orifice made in it had destroyed all traces of the 
eastern window, some fragments of which lying about the 


churchyard could be identified. On the northern wall a 


plain aumbry recess was found. Near it an ancient light 
corresponding with the one on the south side, and sufficient 
indication that underneath it a founder’s or sepulchre tomb 
(some sculptured stones of which are set up in the modern 


wall of the nave) had been sacrificed to break out a door 


into a modern vestry-room. 

Next—and this was a strange find—what was first supposed 
to be a window, but proved to be an altar recess in the 
north wall, was opened partially, and in it was apparent the 
top part of an ancient decayed post of timber of fir wood, 
7 inches by 4 inches. Close examination showed how care- 
fully and significantly it had been built about with small 
stones. On referring to the history of the church, there 
can be no manner of doubt that the relic so preserved is 
the once famous “ Holy Cross of Raphoe,” or its repre- 
sentation thus referred to in the annals :— 

“A.D. 1397.—HucH McManon recovered his sight by 
fasting in honour of the Holy Cross of Raphoe,” &c. 

‘A.D. 1411.—The holy crucifix of Raphoe poured out 
blood from its wounds. Many distempers and diseases 
were healed by that blood.” 

Further, it appears that the cross was removed to 
Armagh, but probably restored again or another set up in 
its place. That it was reverently built up by the last of the 
monastic community, who were driven out at the Reforma- 
tion, or afterwards in the short occupation resumed in 
Mary’s reign, there can be little doubt. It has yet to be 
fully opened to view. 

In casting about for the ancient lines of the Medizval 
church I was struck by the symmetry of proportions, and 
even divisions of feet in measurement of the fragment 
remaining, and it occurred to me that a choir so accurately 
25 feet wide might have been symmetrically 50 feet long. 
An excavation made west of the modern transept at first 
trial demonstrated that this had so been, and it was conse- 
quently ascertained where the eastern arch of the crossing 
tower had been, while an old. buttress surviving indicated 
the position of the western one, A rude modern tower at 
the west end, erected in 1703, appears to me in its form 


and staging to preserve some tradition of ‘the ancient 
crossing-tower of the usual Irish type. The nave walls- 
appear to be entirely modern, with but a fragment of old 
work remaining in the western end, sufficient to mark the 
limit of the old church. There are, I believe, further 
investigations to be pursued as to remains of the cloister 
buildings, and it is at present evident enough that the 
undercroft of some portion exists under the modern south 
transept. It might perhaps be conceded that there is some 
little interest attaching to certain features remaining of a 
restoration about a.D. 1600. The Jacobean porch (with 
dressings of steatite) is a quaint feature not to be dis- 
established. The Consistory Court, as a specimen of a 
Court of Justice about 14 feet square, inclusive of side 
passages, and resembling an extra-sized packing case, is too. 
quaint a memorial of a past régime of the law to be lightly 
rooted out without a necessity. It has a mullioned window 
of Elizabethan character. 

In addition to some carpenters’ Gothic “stalls,” fitted: 
up for the six titular members of the cathedral body, the: 
church contained one item of an “architectural” sort—a 
huge erection in oak of the Ionic order, purporting to be a 
bishop’s throne, but more suggestive of an “over-scaled ” 
four-post bedstead. It would be well disposed of as a 
handsome kind of portico to a modern mansion. : 

As to restoration, I recommend the choir to be restore 
to its form of 50 feet by 25 feet, by rebuilding the eastern. 
crossing arch and by marking off the modern transepts (as 
they cannot be dispensed with now) by double arches on 
the north and south sides respectively. The side walls L 
propose to lower by 5 feet to the old level, where the old 
wall-plate still exists. 

The sedilia and piscina can be faithfully restored, 
disestablishing no ancient fragment. The eastern wall 
must be an entire and problematical restoration ; and,. 
being so, I recommend it to be in thirteenth-century style. 
It was of course originally so, and the fragments of a later 
window lying in the churchyard are only sufficient to. 
indicate its late and debased character and doubtful age. 
The two fifteenth-century windows, north and south, can be 
opened up ; and, to effect this properly, the vestry should 
be removed. There is also a modern “bishop’s closet ” 
tacked on to the north transept, which is an absurdity and’ 
of miserable sham details, and which should be removed. 

It may be thought by some that the finding of what has. 
been related does not, after all, amount to much ; but ina 
country like Ireland, where ecclesiastical remains are sparse- 
and of unelaborate kind, an unlooked-for discovery of such 
remnants as these is of considerable interest to local 
ecclesiologists. There has grown up, too, since the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church in 1870, a widespread. 
interest in ecclesiology, and the restoration and preservation 
of ancient remains and study of their history. Raphoe— 
properly ath-both, or “the place of the houses ”— 
appears to have a well-recorded and interesting history 
of its own for ecclesiologists. It was a foundation 
by St. CoLumpa himself, and the church, according to. 
modern history and the authority of the episcopal. 
seal, is said to be dedicated to a St. Eunan. Who St. 
EUNAN might have been has evaded the search of all. 
scholars, and not much wonder, as no saint properly of 
that name appears to have existed. A very famous saint. 
and bishop, however, was a successor of CoLuMBA in the 
see of Raphoe, in Irish ApAMNAN (pronounced Aoonan), 
and the mistake appears to have originated with WARE, a. 
learned writer of the last century, who knew no Irish, how- 
ever, and made some mistakes as to names derived collo- 
quially from the peasantry and priests. The ancient. 
cathedral church of St. Adamnan of Raphoe may not be 
of first importance as an ecclesiastical edifice, but it is one 
of extreme interest for Churchmen of the united dioceses of 
Derry and Raphoe, at least, to be made much of and 
preserved. Were it for nothing more than the unbroken 
occupation of its seat for twelve centuries, and its undoubted. 
chain, link by link reaching back to the very dawn of 
Christianity in this island, and its earliest and greatest 
apostles, PATRick and Co.umpa, it is surely worthy of the. 
care and veneration of any Churchman, and of many a 
pious pilgrimage, moved by a reverent sentiment of which 
no man need be ashamed, as being of the ways of super-. 
stition of a bygone time. 


May 25, 1888.] 


GEORGE EDMUND STREET.‘ 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


WAS once talking with Mr. Ruskin about architecture, 
and as he was in a desponding mood he descanted 
upon the shortcomings of English architects. Our censor 
was able to make out a long indictment. It began, as I 
remember, with the treason which had been committed 
against the buildings in Oxford under the guise of restora- 
tion, and it ended with the defects which were to be found 
in certain buildings of the time that were supposed to be 
examples of Italian Classic. Mr. Ruskin’s belief for the 
moment was that English architects were unable to appre- 
ciate the work of their forefathers, and were incompetent to 
copy conventional forms which were supposed to be subject 
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not the contrast which is to be found with inferior men and 
their buildings. It may be that the uniformity of the excel- 
lence is the cause of the objections which are sometimes 
raised against his work. 

One time, when a few of us were discussing the qualities 
of Mr. STREET as an architect, I was surprised to hear 
Epwarp Gopwin suddenly assert, in his most emphatic 
manner, that Mr. Srreer had not the slightest notion of 
proportion, and he upheld his view in spite of all opposi- 
tion. As well as I could make it out, his meaning was that 
Mr. STREET’sS powers were limited, and were therefore not 
adapted to the great works which bring credit to a nation 
and fame to an architect. His biggest buildings were, so to 
speak, enlargements of small models ; they were not con- 
ceived in a grand spirit. This view, strange as it may look, 
We 


seems confirmed by what appears in the biography. 
there see that Mr. StREEt’s life was in its way as regular as 
if laid out by a superior ; every day with him was a day 
well spent, but after all the road was even. Inspira- 
tion seemed to come at his call; the most arduous 
exertion did not impose any strain upon mind or body 
until the end drew nigh; his clients were always 
competent to respect him; he knew little of the pains 
of hope deferred, which every competitor must bear, 
and his experience of impecunious patrons was most 
limited. The way he took his failure in. the Edinburgh 
Cathedral competition was enough to show how sensitive he 
was, and how kind fortune was to him in preserving him 
from mixing in the contests of his time. His sufferings 
under Mr. Ayrton were also evidence of how little able 
he was to do justice to his own powers, unless every- 
thing was smooth before him. Adversity is a good 
teacher, although her knowledge comes with pain. Mr. 
STREET was so much of an artist we might go so far as 
to suppose that, if he had been cumpelled to pass through 
that ordeal which is the lot of so many architects, he must 
have produced more memorable works. As it is, we see 


to the most precise rules. It is not necessary that I should 
endeavour to bring back what I urged in reply. What is 
now clear to me is that, when the names of so many who 
would not be enlightened by the “Seven Lamps” were 
mentioned, I introduced Mr. StreeEt’s name as if inquiring 
how he could be affected by the indictment. ‘‘ STREET,” 
said Mr. Ruskin, “is a fine fellow;” and he uttered the 
words with an enthusiasm that surprised me. Then, as if 
the one exception nullified all the previous charges against 
the profession, I found that the conversation at once took 
another turn. The life of GEorcE EDMUND STREET which 
his son has written has brought Mr. Ruskin’s phrase once 
more to my mind, The pages of the new volume reveal 
to us that Mr. StREET was entitled to be called a fine fellow 
on many accounts, for, as everybody can now see, he was 
not only a most able architect, but an English gentleman 
who was a credit to his country. 

It will be admitted that in most cases it is not wise to 
write the biography of aman until several years have passed 
after his death. Just as we need distance in order to do 
justice to a fine building, it is almost an impossibility to 


judge rightly of the lives of most people when we are too 
close to them. Affection and prejudice have a tendency to 
distort our vision. If exceptions to this rule can ever be 
allowed, Mr. StReEt’s life should be one of them. Since 
I first knew him, I considered he was one of those men 
who are fated to be misunderstood by their contemporaries. 
In his case if his worth was not recognised it was mainly 
owing to himself. Mr. Strrer never could be comprised 
among JoHNSoN’s clubbable men. There seemed to be a 
good deal of the solitary about him. He was overloaded 
with commissions, and as he made it a rule to do as little 
as possible by deputy, he seemed to have no time for fellow- 
ship. His holidays were no more than periods of close 
study or occasions for diversifying labour, Mr. STREET 
was kindly in disposition, but there was a sort of hastiness 
in his manner which was often supposed to arise from a 
desire to keep aloof from brother architects, when it was no 
more than a recognition that, as time was not elastic, it was 
difficult to get through many tasks in the hours of a day. 
He had no leisure for himself, and it was hard to expect 
that he ought to bestow his minutes upon somebody else. 
Mr. ARTHUR STREET’s book has, therefore, a peculiar 
interest for most of the architects who were the contem- 
poraries of his father, since it will reveal to them that 
GEORGE STREET was neither supercilious nor hard-hearted. 
He may have undertaken an amount of work that over- 
taxed his strength, but he took care that whatever might 
be the cost to himself, his client’s interest was not neglected. 

For another reason the biography is interesting and 
valuable. The saying of Burron about the relation between 
style and the man is as true in architecture as in literature. 
For my own part, I consider that I am better able to 
recognise the qualities of Mr. SrrEEt’s buildings after 
reading his son’s book than formerly. As there was very 
little vanity about himself, so we find that in his work, his 
churches especially, he never sought to surprise the spectator 
by introducing any feature for the sake of applause. Indeed, 
he may be said to have sacrificed breadth to detail, which 
few people could fully appreciate. 


* Memoir of George Edmund Street, R.A. By his Son, Arthur 


Edmund Street. 


London: Murray. 1888, 


His rigid observance of 
duty is not unlike the occasional hardness which is to be seen 
in his ornament; in his work, as in his life, there are no faults 
that are more than venial, but, on the other hand, there is 


care, conscientiousness, a sense of beauty, order, know- 
ledge, and, in fact, most of the architectural virtues, but 
there is nothing that overmasters us and forces us to 
admiration. 
body after reading this biography must respect the subject), 
but with a great work of art we should be able to do more. 


We recognise these good qualities (as every- 


In his life, as we can see, there were no delusions. Mr. 


STREET very early appears to have marked out the goal he 
wished to reach. His ambition was to be an Academician, 
and he attained that position early. 
was no vagueness about his knowledge of his art or his 
competency. The keenest critics an architect can have 
are his assistants, and there was not a member of Mr. 
Srreet’s staff who could be puffed up with the belief that 
his help was. essential. 
mechanical aid. Yet I have heard several of the ablest 
among his assistants willingly acknowledge the amazing 
power which Mr. Srrerr could always put forth. This is 
evident from Mr. 
appears in the biography. 
of the assistant survives in the Academician. 


In the same way there 


His staff was only a sort of 


NorMAN Suaw’s frank letter, which 
In it we see how the admiration 


My own opinion is that the qualities which excited 
wonder in Mr. Srreet’s office were not. always advan- 
tageous. Mr. Srreer was a marvellous draughtsman, but 
I imagine he saw things as they appeared on paper, rather 
than in stone or wood. He rarely was bold in details, 
because boldness could not be well exhibited on paper in 
his style of drawing. He liked fine lines, and his work was 
of the kind that could be exhibited in that form. I have 
seen Mr, STREET, after the office was closed and his assistants 
had gone, take to his private room a roll of drawings that 
was a heavy load, and in the morning hardly one would be 
found to have escaped more or less alteration. It was well 
known that each of the drawings belonging to the Law Courts 
—and there were thousands of them—was more or less his 
own handiwork. All this was evidence of a most con- 
scientious spirit,.as well as of a desire to produce excellent 
work. But would not more vigour be gained if Mr. STREET 
imposed more responsibility on his assistants, and allowed 
himself more time to think of general effect? It is not by 
detail the public is most impressed. Something else is 
needed. All the fine mouldings and ornament in the 


“Courts of Justice do not save the building from being 


reckoned a failure: it is a magazine of beautiful detail, 
B 
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which is overlooked because most people are disappointed 
through the general impression which is made upon them 
by the mass. 

Amidst all the hard-workers of our time not one, I 
fancy, was more constant in labour, or could be more 
intensely occupied than he used to be at his drawing-board. 
When sketching Mr. STREET was endowed with a faculty 
for taking in, at a glance, the whole of a building, however 
complicated. But power of that kind was, with him, only 
subservient to attention for detail. We find that from the 
days of his pupilage he spared no pains in acquiring know- 
ledge under both forms, and to the last he never ceased to 
be a student. Fortunately he was able, by his genius, 
industry and probity, to attract the attention of influential 
Churchmen. ‘The support of the Bishop of OxrorD was 
enough to make a fortune for any architect. But Mr. 
STREET always strove as if he must depend upon himself. 
Sir GitBerT Scorr professed to have drawn inspiration 
from PucIN, but he was always of a cold nature, The fire 
and enthusiasm of Pucin seemed rather to have descended 
upon GEORGE STREET. The surprising activity in Church 
affairs which he displayed at Oxford, was unlike anything 
seen before in the Church of England. Mr. STREET was 
ready to read a paper or to write an essay on any subject 
connected with Church architecture. The pages of the 
Ecclesiologist are a testimony to his unflagging energy in 
those days. There seemed to be no interval between the 
time of his engagement in ScoTt’s office and the time 
when he had gained an established position. What is 
almost as remarkable is the way he held his ground. The 
list of his father’s buildings which Mr. ARTHUR STREET 
gives is a most remarkable document, when we consider 
that so many works did not merely#pass through Mr. 
STREET’s office, and receive a general superintendence from 
him, but were designed by him, and in some cases most of 
the working drawings were from his hand. 

Unlike so many hard-workers, there was no suspicion in 
Mr. StREET’s mind that he acted unwisely in giving such 
constant attention to his profession. I had a curious 
illustration of the value he attached to work as a discipline. 
The last time I met Mr. Srreer he informed me that he 
was engaged on his presidential address, and asked me for 
suggestions. It was easy to perceive that his health was 
breaking down, and I did not wish to get up a discussion, 
I advised him, in a jocose way, to propose that the produc- 
tion of papers should be prohibited out of mercy to him- 
self as chairman at the meetings. He took what I said in 
seriousness, and wished to argue the question. I tried to 
evade the task by asking, Was anyone ever known to be a 
gainer by writing papers? He quoted the case of an archi- 
tect who had recently read a paper at the Institute with 
success. When I asked what the gain was, Mr. STREET 
with much warmth went into the story of his own life. He 
referred to the numerous papers composed by himself in 
the beginning of his career, when he was busy and anxious. 
He assured me, as if he were making a profession of faith, 
that if he were commencing life in these days, he would 
not mind the change in men’s minds about that form of 
composition, but would seize every opportunity to read a 
paper, looking on the exercise of his intellect as a sufficient 
reward forhis labour. It was a characteristic statement, and 
reveals the spirit in which he set about work. He had faith 
in it as a benefit for the mind, and, indeed, he appeared to 
revel in occupation as if it became a sort of stimulant that 
was at once a delight and a tonic. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE ADMIRALTY OFFICES. 


LETTER from Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson on the pro- 
posed scheme for the Admiralty Offices appeared in the 
Lines of Tuesday last. Mr. Anderson says :— 

The House of Commons is to be asked, I believe immediately 
after the Whitsuntide recess, for a vote of money in order that 
arrangements may be proceeded with for an extension of the 
present Admiralty. The nature of the proposal can be gathered 
from a Blue-book recently published by order of the House of 
Commons. Few people, however, are likely to look on the 
2,088 questions which are comprised in this Blue-book as suit- 
able literature for holiday reading, and I venture, there- 
fore, to ask your permission to explain to the public what the 
scheme is, and to give some particulars respecting it. 


It is necessary to bear in mind that in 1882 the Government 
acquired the Spring Gardens site with the intention of erecting 
on it new Admiralty and War Offices ; in 1884 designs were 
selected for the proposed buildings as the result of a public 
competition ; in 1885 the successful architects, Messrs. Leeming 
& Leeming, were instructed to proceed with their plans, and 
the work of clearing the site was commenced ; dissatisfaction 
was expressed in several quarters, and in March 1886 a depu- 
tation from the Royal Institute of British Architects submitted 
to the First Commissioner of Her Majesty's Works objections 
to the scheme ; in April 1886 a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed for the purpose of reconsidering 
the proposals and of inquiring whether some or all of the exist- 
ing buildings of the Admiralty might not with advantage be 
retained; owing to the dissolution of Parliament that Com- 
mittee never met; in March 1887 a Select Committee was 
again appointed with similar instructions, and it is the recom- 
mendation of this Committee which the House of Commons is 
now to be asked to adopt, and for the carrying out of which a 
vote is to be proposed. 

The scheme is thus explained in the report of the Com- 
mittee :—“ We are satisfied that by making additions to the 
present Admiralty all the requirements of that department may 
be suitably provided for; that this work, including some 
repairs and improvements to the existing building, can be done 
at a moderate cost, and may be completed within two or at 
most three years ; that a very large reduction of expense for 
buildings would thus be secured, and to this must be added, 
as against the cost of erecting a new War Office, the value, 
estimated at 266,000/., of the portions of Spring Gardens site 
which would be preserved after providing for the suggested 
additions to the Admiralty and for the opening of the Mall into 
Charing Cross. We therefore recommend that the entire 
official staff of the Admiralty and War Office respectively 
should each, as soon as possible, be placed under one roof, and 
that the two buildings should be situated at no great distance 


‘from each other ; but we are of opinion that these recommenda- 


tions can be carried out, and that a great saving of money and 
time can be secured by adopting other plans instead of those 
which have been referred to us for consideration ; and we find 
that the main buildings of the Admiralty may with advantage 
be retained.” 

The proposal of the Select Committee, as thus described, is 
to retain the present Admiralty, to erect to the west of it, on a 
portion of the Spring Gardens site, an extension more than 
double the size of the existing building and of the same eleva- 
tion, and to build a new War Office “at no great distance,” the 
site suggested in evidence being on the other side of Whitehall, 
bounded by Whitehall, Whitehall Place, Whitehall Avenue, 
and Whitehall Yard. The cost of carrying out this scheme is 
thus estimated by Mr. Taylor, of Her Majesty’s Office of — 
Works :—Extension of the present Admiralty, 191,917; new 
War Office, including the site, 764,490/.—956,4077; less the 
estimated value of the unused portions of the Spring Gardens 
site, 266,000/,—690,4077. In addition to this the cost of re- 
building the present Admiralty is estimated by Mr. Taylor to be 
90,000/. The estimated cost of entirely new Admiralty and 
War Offices as proposed by Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, 
covering the whole of the Spring Gardens site, was stated to be 
700,000/. It was, however, adduced in evidence that if their 
building were designed with a plain elevation and restricted 
height of storeys, as in the Admiralty extension now suggested, 
the cost would be substantially reduced. 

The Select Committee obtained evidence from professional 
experts respecting the present Admiralty and its proposed 
extension which is instructive. On August 31, 1855, the late 
Sir James Pennethorne submitted a report on the main build- 
ing in which he described it as “resting altogether upon 4 
timber platform or raft” laid upon ‘‘a bed of river deposit 6 or 
7 feet thick, which is soft and full of water, the consequence 
of which is that it has settled more or less in every part”; and 
he consequently recommended that the construction of an 
additional storey, which was at that time contemplated, should 
not be undertaken, “unless the foundation be first made sound 
by underpinning the main walls with brickwork or concrete.” 

Mr. Taylor, the head of the Architect’s Department at Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works, stated that “it would be an 
injudicious thing” to add a storey to the present building, 
“ because of the nature of the foundations,” which he described 
in similar terms to Sir James Pennethorne, and he thought that 
the present Admiralty “ might safely be kept standing for say 
seventy-five years, standing as it is now, and without additional 
weight being put upon it.” On being asked whether he con- 
sidered the present building to be worth the extension which 
the Select Committee contemplate, Mr. Taylor replied, “1 
could not recommend so large an addition as that proposed to 
the existing building in any form,” and again, “I do not think 
it is a desirable scheme from any point of view.” 

Mr. Leeming, the architect appointed to carry out the work, 
stated in his evidence, “I must emphasise the objection which 
Mr. Taylor raised to extending the building on the lines of the 
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present building,” and contended “that it is not wise to add in 
the same style to a building already admittedly deficient.” 

Mr. P. C. Hardwick said, “ It would be a great misfortune, 
I think, to the country if the existing Admiralty building were 
to be taken as the datum of a large new building; I am speak- 
ing, of course, of the elevation, because it is, I think, one of the 
most unhappy works that we have in London... . The pro- 
portions are exceedingly ugly, and the whole treatment of the 
front is anything but a fine design. In fact, I hardly know any 
building in London which is so inferior.” Referring to the 
proposed extension, Mr. Hardwick said, “I think it practically 
almost impossible to make a fine architectural front ;” and 
again, “a building of that proportion, on such a site, I think 
would be very disastrous.” Mr. Hardwick further stated that, 
apart from the architectural question, he had not a doubt that, 
looking at the value of the site, it would be better economy to 
pull down the existing Admiralty and to rebuild it. 

The evidence thus shows that the only specialists who were 
examined on this question condemned the scheme which is now 
recommended. They seem, indeed, not to have had a good 
word to say for it. 

The Select Committee, however, desire to preserve the 
present Admiralty. Is this wise? The evidence shows that, 
provided it be not meddled with, the building may stand for 
seventy-five years, and that the foundations are of a faulty and 
treacherous nature. Have the Committee considered what is 
likely to be the effect ‘upon a sort of mud foundation contain- 
ing water” of excavating in the immediate vicinity for such 
deep foundations as, by his evidence, Mr. Leeming deems to be 
essential for the proposed building? Would not the result be 
to drain the “ bed of river deposit six or seven feet thick, which 
is soft and full of water”? And is it not probable thatthe 
present Admiralty would be thereby materially damaged, and 
its life reduced from a maximum of seventy-five years to a much 
more measurable distance of time? It does not appear to be 
consistent with common sense or prudence that this structure, 
which, architecturally, is perhaps inoffensive but certainly un- 
interesting, with faulty foundations, inadequate heights, and a 
precarious tenure of existence, should be adopted as the model 
for a so-called extension, which is to be more than double its 
size, and to cost about 200,000/. I venture to think that public 
opinion will not endorse such a proposal. 

Presumably the Select Committee had good reasons for 
adopting their report, but it is not apparent from the evidence 
what they were. Economically, the figures quoted above would 
appear to demonstrate that the scheme is not to be commended, 
for it is estimated to cost, in round figures, 700,000/, with the 
prospect of a further outlay of 100,000/. in rebuilding the 
present Admiralty, certainly within 75 years, probably within a 
much shorter period. Architecturally, I think, with all defer- 
ence to the evidence of the present First Lord of the Treasury, 
that there are few who will approve of the present Admiralty 
being adopted as the design which should be perpetuated in one 
of our most important buildings. 

Should the House of Commons in its wisdom determine 
that the present Admiralty is to be retained for such time as it 
will last, surely the sensible, and, in the long run, economical, 
course would be to design the new building, for it is a misnomer 
to call it an extension, not in perpetuating defects which are 
inherent to the present structure, but with due regard to 
internal convenience, adequate heights, and architectural pro- 
priety, so that when the time comes, as it inevitably will, and 
probably sooner than is anticipated, for the demolition of the 
present Admiralty, it could be reconstructed as the completion 
of a public edifice of which the nation might have some reason 
to be proud. 

It is, however, open to question whether the subject has yet 
been exhaustively treated, and whether the House of Commons 
would not do well to refer it again to a Select Committee, with 
instructions to inquire into the whole matter on a comprehen- 
sive basis, and not with special reference to the retention of any 
existing buildings. 

Commenting on the above, Mr. Addison, writing from the 
Carlton Club, says :— 

Mr. Anderson finds fault with the designs for the new 
Admiralty. He especially deplores the want of “adequate 
height,” an expression he uses more than once. I have made, 
together with many other members, a careful examination of the 
plans as they are exhibited in the tea-room, and can say that 
the elevation is generally commended as dignified and simple, 
free from the heaviness and over-ornamentation which is the 
prevailing fault of modern buildings in London. But above all 
it is desirable, from a sanitary as well as an ornamental point 
of view, that the height should be kept down, and this is one 
of the chief merits of the design. Those who frequently walk 
from this club to the House, and pass the gloomy and lofty 
mass of the Home and India Offices, must feel an ever-growing 
irritation that the light and air of St. James’s Park should be 
so diminished. If the Admiralty is to be raised in the same 
Way, not merely would the park be still further spoilt, but the 
Horse Guards would have the appearance of being in a hole, 
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and its architectural effect completely destroyed. If any one 
doubts, let him see the effect produced by Queen Anne’s 
Mansions or the Albert Mansions upon the buildings that 
adjoin. Whatever modern architects may think of the Horse 
Guards, Londoners would be sorry to see it pulled down or 
raised to “an adequate height.” It is much to be regretted 
that no power exists or is exercised by public authorities for 
restraining the undue height of buildings in London, so that 
Mr. Plunket was only enabled to prevent the threatened dis- 
figurement of Hyde Park by the roundabout plan of stating that 
he would use a power which in that case he happily possessed, 
and build a screen. But however deficient the law may be, we 
are at least entitled to expect from the Government that they 
will in the erection of public buildings regard the general 
interest of the public by keeping down their height, and pre- 
serving in and about them as much open space as possible, so 
that in summer we may get air and in winter a better escape 
for the fogs. I should be curious to know what Mr. Anderson 
would consider an “adequate height.” Architects seem to 
have lost, at least in London, their old feeling for preserving 
some proportion between a building, the street or place in which 
it is situate, and the other buildings near to it. 

Mr. Anderson’s reply is as follows :— 

What I mean by “adequate height” is that: the rooms 
which are to be occupied by the Admiralty staff should have 
ceilings of such height as is consistent with health, The 
evidence taken by the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons demonstrates that the upper storeys of the present 
Admiralty are deficient in this respect. Adequate height of 
storeys would not involve a building of excessive height. 
Although a modern architect, I share to the full Mr. Addison’s 
abhorrence of the inordinately high buildings which of late 
years have disfigured London, and I feel grateful to Mr. 
Plunket for his recent successful efforts to restrict the height of 
the buildings now in course of erection at Albert Gate. Mr. 
Addison will no doubt think it strange that as a modern archi- 
tect I revere the old Horse Guards, and would deplore any 
interference with it. 


NORWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A VISIT was last week paid by the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society to the Queen Street and Castle 
Hill district. The following is extracted from the report of the 
Norwich Mercury of the description of the recently restored 
church of St. Michael-at-Plea given by the Rev. W. F. 
Creeny. He stated that St. Michael ad Placita was commonly 
called St. Miles-at-Plea, because the Archdeacon of Norwich 
used to hold his pleas or courts there. ‘Till the restoration and 
rearrangement of the church in 1887 the north side of the 
chancel was fitted up with a double tier of high seats and 
stalls, giving it the aspect of a court of justice. Thechurch has 
been called “St. Michael near St. Christopher’s,” because the 
parish of St. Christopher existed till the destruction of its 
church in the reign of Henry III., between it and St. Andrew. 
Then the parish was part annexed to St. Andrew and part to 
St. Michael-at-Plea. As “mote” signified a meeting and 
“ stow” place, the site of this church was probably the place of 
the assembly of the members of the Hundred Mot in early 
times. Anciently the inhabitants of Norwich were gathered 
into four Leets, namely, Conisford, Mancroft, Westwick, and 
Over the Water. The locality of Mot Stow, an open space on 
high ground not far from the castle, was equi-distant from these 
several divisions. ‘‘ De Placita” and “ De Placitis,” however, 
came to be used as descriptive of the church built there as early 
as 1285; but the old name of Mot Stow was even then em- 
ployed, for in that year the rector of North Burlingham gave a 
messuage adjoining the churchyard of St. Michael Mot Stow, 
in the street leading to Mancroft, to the Abbot of St. Benet. 
The register, commencing in 1538, contains some curious 
entries. In 1564 Robert Kopt, of Wormingthorpe Hall, and 
Margery Neave, of Tytshall, were married by license. So in 
1563 was John Carre of Bristowe, gent., married by the arch- 
bishop’s license to Ann Ferrer. Mr. Creeny was struck with 
the pretty quaintness of expression of the following record :— 
‘1616 Mr. Richard fflower Alderman was gathered in peace unto 
his ffathers the 29th of May and came to his grave the last day 
of the said month in his full age as a Picke of Corne into the 
Barne‘in due saason.” Under the date 1617 was the following :— 
“Mr. Danyell Haylett our learned paynfull loving and well 
beloved pastor was buried on 5th September who in exchange 
for his few years of this mortal lyfe enjoyes the blessed im- 
mortality of a better lyfe.” The word “ paynfull,” z.e., pains- 
taking, has a good deal changed its meaning—nowadays we 
have painful preachers, because they are not painstaking. 
Certain parishioners desiring to help poor workmen who 
might need a loan of money without interest subscribed 162, 
to be lent in sums varying from 20s. to 80s., for from three to 
six months, the borrowers to leave in pawn gold, silver, brass, 
“¢ peroker,” lead, or any such material as could not waste, of 
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more value than the money advanced. A strong chest was 
provided for keeping the fund and the pledges. Two owners 
of the parish were appointed clavors or wardens of the chest. 
If the money lent was not returned when due the curate, at the 
request of the clavors, admonished the borrowers to pay on 
pain of forfeiting their goods, which would be sold. Unfortu- 
nately the clavors did not keep a record of the deposits with 
decent accuracy—indeed, hardly any at all. In 1567, when 
Alderman Ferrar and Alderman Peck were clavors, there was 
17/, 18s. 2d. in the chest. Of that sum they laid out 42. 12s. 
for a communion cup, for which was put in the chest for a pawn 
a pair of chalices with the paten. Four years afterwards the 
4/2. 125. was still due. In 1692 the fund amounted to 4o/. 25. 6d., 
lent in sums of 10/. to Robert Taylor, Edward Havers, Charles 
Bristow, and Mark Clayton, by the clavors, Thomas Havers 
and William Howard. Thus all there was then in the chest 
was 25. 6d. and Henry Marsham’s pewter. In 1698 something 
got wrong, and a meeting was called, when it was stated that 
Mark Clayton still held 10. As Clayton had failed, his bonds- 
men were called upon to pay. These were John Sidell, glover, 
and Thomas Wenman, linen-draper, who, being involved in 
other sureties for Clayton, could not pay at once, and offered 
to do so by instalments, which was accepted. In 1701 there 
was 40/. 2s. 6d. in hand, and Henry Marsham’s pewter still in 
the chest. As Samuel Wright wanted to borrow 10/, he who 
had held a loan longest was called upon to repay. In 1702 the 
pewter disappeared from the chest, which became richer by 
17s. 6d., probably the result of its sale. In 1769 ends the story 
of the chest, with the statement that there was 362. in the hands 
of the clavors. The chest remains in the vestry. 

Allusion was also made to the panels which were formerly 
in a screen, which till last year were loose about the church, 
but were now, with the exception of one in a niche at the back 
of the pulpit, collected and arranged with good effect as a 
reredos. There are now eight pictures; in Blomefield’s time 
there were ten. Mr. Creeny thinks these paintings are of two 
different dates, perhaps as widely apart as a century. The 
subjects are—(1) The Annunciation, (2) The Betrayal, (3 and 
4) The Crucifixion, (5) The Resurrection, (6) St. Erasmiuts, (7) 
St. Margaret, (8) St. Augustine. The Annunciation would be 
by a German artist, because outlined in black over the gesso or 
first coating of white. There are items of a homely character 
in the picture, which may be said to give the composition a 
German or Flemish tone. In Zhe Betrayal the armour of the 
soldiers is of the camail period, when a gorget of chain mail 
was worn. The work may be dated about 1390 or 1400. 
About the same date, Mr. Creeny believes, is also Zhe Crucz- 
jixton. In describing the paintings of SZ. Margaret and Sz. 
Evasmus, Mr. Creeny gave a brief outline of the legends of 
those saints : how the former vanquished Satan in the form of 
a dragon, and how the latter was reputed to have endured 

-horrible torments, amongst which was having his bowels torn 
out with a windlass. In the painting of Zhe Resurrection, 
behind the pulpit, the armour of the soldiers is about the date 
1460-70. 

This church and all that belonged to it was then let to the 
city on lease for 500 years on a payment of 20/. and 4d. a year 
rent. Mr. Tallack had searched the Chamberlain’s accounts in 
the Guildhall, where he found particulars of the bargain made 
in 1543. When the church was bought a penny was paid as 
“ earnest money.” The sum of 15s. was paid to the prebends 
for the desks in the choir. John Gaywood, a glasswright, was 
paid 4s. 8¢. for mending all the windows in the church and 
chancel. The city let out the acquired property in lots, and 
sold the loose and useless furniture. Thus they sold to one 
Crane for 12¢. a broken marble stone lying upon one Preston’s 
grave in the churchyard. The Corporation spent a good sum 
in repairs of the adjoining tenements, and probably enclosed 
the churchyard, which they then let out in parcels. William 
Waller had a lease of the whole body of the church for twenty 
years at 13s. 6¢. a year; John Derne had the west end of the 
churchyard, newly enclosed with stone walls, at 6s. 8d. a year ; 
and John Jowell had the south and east parts of the church- 
yard, with the tenement annexed, at 26s. 8d. a year. What few 
loose trifles there were about of no use to the tenants the 
Corporation turned into money, with that anxious care for the 
benefit of the ratepayers for which city authorities are prover- 
bial. Thus seven old forms in the church were sold to John 
Thyrkitel for 7s. ; the font, with a little marble stone that lay 
thereby, went to Thomas Farrow for 65. 8d. ; the rood loft and 
desks were disposed of to the churchwarden of St. George 
Tombland for 30s. ; and Thomas Barcham had the altar and an 
old tabernacle for 3s. 4d. All this was in 1544. Ten years 
later the lead was taken off the church and the roof 
tiled. Mr. Styward had the lead in satisfaction of his debt for 
lead bestowed by him on the Charnel House (now the Gram- 
mar School), When Waller’s lease of 20 years expired the 
city laid out 43/. in fitting up the church as a cloth hall for the 
Strangers, there to search and sell their baize, letting it to them 
for 13/. a year, a great advance on the old rent of 2/. 6s. 8d. 
The church continued to be thus used by the Strangers till 1623, 
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when the yarn-sellers got it for their hall, and an officer was 
appointed to order the business there, according to the pro- 
vision of the Privy Council. On June 15, 1625, the country 
yarn-men held their first meeting in this hall, and were pro- 
hibited selling elsewhere in this city. In 1631, finding the place 
too small, the yarn-men refused to come to it. Thereupon in 
1632 they were granted by the Corporation the use of the New 
Hall (St. Andrew’s Hall), to which they removed their presses, 
and there held market. 

The remainder of the description related to the French or 
Walloon refugees, who obtained the use of the church on pay- 
ment to the Corporation of a ground rent of ros, per annum. 


ARCHITECTS IN AUTHORITY. 


@)* Friday, at the inquiry before the Royal Commission, Mr. 

Saunders was cross-examined by Mr. Winch as to an 
action brought by Mr. Isaacs, in which witness had the costs. 
There were “delicacies between brother professionals” which 
were exceedingly unpleasant; and if there was anything he 
disliked it was that he should be thought unprofessional, Mr. 
Villiers had not told him that he had already engaged Mr. 
Isaacs before he engaged him, nor did he ever know that. He 
paid the money not by cheque but through Mr. Goddard as a 
This was not stopped out of 
his commission. He was sure of that. There was no account 
kept. Asked by the President if that was not strange, witness 
explained that the cost of the building was 40,000/., and he 
received 5 per cent. on that. 

Mr. Winch asked if he had not stated that he received 
1,800/. Witness said he had spoken from memory. His name 
was on the National Concert Company, but he had not received 
any fees. 

The President said that was rather a long way off; and 
nothing came of it. 

By Mr. Winch: He did not know of any member of his 
family being connected with Board sites. His son was in busi- 
ness, but he was not aware that he had any connection with 
Board sites. If he had it was on his own account. Witness 
was a director ofthe County Land and Building Society. That 
had nothing to do with Board sites. He protested against his 
private affairs being dragged in. 

The President reminded him that it was a public company. 

By Mr. Winch: He was connected with the Perpetual 
Building Society, but not with the London General Building 
Society. 

By the President: He had no other pecuniary transaction 
with Mr, Goddard but that which he had mentioned, 

Mr. W. Pett deposed that he had been employed as a 
builder to do work for the Metropolitan Board of Works since 
1877. He always received printed orders from Mr. Robertson 
and Mr. Vulliamy. He had lent the former money on I O U’s, 
and had borrowed money from him. He had lent him as much 
as 5oo/. on discounted bills, and 200/. or 300/. on IO U’s. He 


had no pecuniary transactions with any other official of the. 


Board. He wanted to keep in with him and oblige him. He 
never paid Mr. Robertson anycommission. He had not been em- 
ployed since Mr. Robertson’s action. In 1886 his account for work 
done for the Board was close on 8,o00/. In the last year for 
which he did work for the Board the account was under 4,000/. 

The President directed the witness to bring up on a future 


occasion the documents, pass-book, and entries relating to 


pecuniary transactions with the Robertsons. 

By Mr. Winch: He charged no interest to Mr. Robertson, 
and never had more than one I O U out at a time. 

Mr. Selway, recalled, gave further information as to the 
Avenue Theatre and the Comedy Theatre in relation to plans, 
surveys, inspection, and repairs under the direction of the Board. 
He was in correspondence with the Lord Chamberlain’s De- 
partment in connection with the theatres. In reply to Mr. 
Grenfell, he could not say whether the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Department had anything to do with the construction of 
theatres. 

Mr. Meadows White remarked that the. Lord Chamberlain 
had discretion as to the licensing of theatres. 

Mr. Winch asked witness if he was aware that Mr. Fowler 
and Mr. Saunders, members of the Board, were architects of 
new theatres under the Board. Witness said he was aware 
Mr. Fowler was architect for a theatre under the Board, and he 
ought not to have voted in connection with such work ; but he 
supposed no one liked to tell him so. He was not aware that 
Mr. Saunders was architect for any theatre or music-hall until 
he gave evidence there. 

By Mr. White: The professional knowledge of architects 
was of great use to the Board, in addition to that of their own 
architects, in relation to theatres and other buildings. 

Mr. Francis Fowler, senior partner in the firm of Fowler & 
Hill, architects, said he had been in professional life forty years, 
and had been a member of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
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twenty years. His firm were architects for the Avenue 
Theatre. His partner, Mr. Hill, was associated with him in 
architectural works, and he was surprised to see that their 
names were not on the plans, He was architect of the Strand 
Theatre before he joined the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
He had no interest in these affairs beyond that of the usual 
commission of 5 per cent. He had acted as architect to the 
Board for other sites, including the National Opera House on 
the Thames Embankment, which, however, failed. He built a 
warehouse under the Board in 1873, and he acted for another 
architect under the Board in building a large public-house in 
1877. He had also built some small houses at Peckham. He 
never had any pecuniary consideration from the Board beyond 
the usual commission as architect. His son was never called 
in by the Metropolitan Board or the Strand District Board 
except in one instance. He had no pecuniary interest in any 
of the sites in the Northumberland Avenue. 

By Mr. Winch: His name did not appear on the plans for 
the Oxford Music Hall, though he was partially engaged on 
that work, and received his share of the commission. The 
alterations there cost about 1,000/., so that the commission 
would only be 50/7. There were dressing-rooms under the 
auditorium at the Avenue Theatre ; but these were not in breach 
of regulations, because the auditorium was fireproof. He did 
not remember any discussion in committee relating to his work as 
architect. It was known that he was architect for the Avenue 
Theatre. If any objection had been raised he should have 
retired. He never advised any one as to the price to be given 
for sites. He never advised any other architect as to tenders. 

Mr. Blashill gave evidence as to the dealings of the Board 
with dilapidated houses. Mr. Pett did his work well. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


HE following is a list of the candidates who have passed 

the examinations held on the 23rd and 27th ult. 

Student candidates who have passed the examination for 
professional Associateship:—J. B. Ball, Torquay; E. J. 
Belcher, 16 Leinster Square, W. ; A. W. C. Bower, College of 
Agriculture, Downton ; R. H. Brady, Stockport; H. T. Chal- 
craft, Dowgate Hill, E.C.; E. H. Child, Halifax ; J. L. Crouch, 
Enfield; H. T. Davey, Hastings; F. E. Dixon, Preston 
(special prize, 1888); W. F. Eagland, Didcot; W. L. Eves, 
Uxbridge ; F. Foster, Gower Street; R. F. Grimes, College of 
Agriculture, Downton ; H. F. Homan, Rochester; F. H. Jones, 
Ealing ; J. A. Lumley, St. James’s Street, S.W.; R. B. Mann, 
Hayes, Middlesex; H. G. Martin, Littleport (Institution 
prizeman, 1888, passed at the head of the list); E. Nicholson, 
Queen Street, E.C.; M. C. H. Nockolds, Saffron Walden, E. ; 
S. D. Preston, Woburn; F. B. Punchard, Kirkby Lonsdale ; 
E. R. Sequeira, South Hackney; H. D. Tilly, Maidenhead ; 
R. Watson, Totnes; F. N. Webb, Linton; A. G. Wordley, 
Kentish Town. 

Non-student candidates who have also passed the examina- 
tion for professional Associateship :—T. Brevetor, jun., Stoke 
Newington; G. Bulbeck, Pimlico; E. J. Cheney, Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester; D. W. Collyer, Weston- 
super-Mare; H. M. Ellis, Wandsworth ; J. Gunter, Glasbury ; 
W. A. Haskins, Balham; H. G. Henderson, Cheltenham ; 
L. P. Hodge, Norbiton; G. C. Lambert, Croydon; F. J. W. 
Leverton, Upper Tooting; T. Martin, Hastings; A. W. 
Morgan, Pontypool ; G. P. Norton, Croydon ; J. W. Palamoun- 
tain, Beauchief Abbey, Sheffield ; J. S. Roper, Kirkby Lons- 
dale ; F. W. Smith, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. (Driver Prize, 
1888, passed at the head of the list); W. H. Stucké, Berwick 
Street, S.W. 

Professional Associates who have passed the examination 
for Fellowship :—R. A. Benson, Duchy of Cornwall Office ; 
H. A. Drew, Exeter; P. N. Furber, London, N.W.; R. G. 
Hansell, Chancery Lane ; A. King, Spring Gardens ; F. Massie, 
Sheffield ; I. Millward, Office of Public Works, Athlone. 


TESSERA. 


The Science of the Fine Arts, 
W. Dyce, R.A. 


LTHOUGH artists adhere, with greater or less strictness, 
according to the nature of their art, to certain physical con- 
ditions which, in the hands of the natural philosopher, assume 
the form of science, yet their adherence is a result of the pursuit of 
something else which presupposes the conditions. The painter, 
for instance, cannot avoid adhering to natural arrangements of 
colour, natural phenomena of light and shade, natural effects of 
perspective, if he would succeed in rendering his picture of any 
object a true one ; yet mere truth of representation is not the 
purpose of his art, but something ulterior. So also the archi- 


tect is compelled to construct his building with such regard to 
the quality of his materials, and to natural principles of stability, 
that it shall not fall to pieces ; but in either case these are mere 
necessities, conditions, stepping-stones, to something else, in 
which the essence of his art consists, and which, though it pre- 
supposes these conditions and necessities, is neither absolutely 
presupposed nor implied by them. It follows, therefore, that 
the physical sciences involved in these conditions do not con- 
stitute the science of fine art. If I am desirous of representing 
a beautiful horse, I can only succeed by preserving all the 
characteristics of the animal, so far, at. least, as these are 
necessary to my immediate purpose; but there is no degree of 
physiological knowledge, no anatomical science, that will avail 
one jot towards informing me what that is in which the differ- 
ence between beauty and the want of it consists. Anatomy 
may show me an organic defect—that is, it may explain the 
cause of some specific and individual deformity ; but the ques- 
tion with artists is not respecting beauty and deformity, but 
respecting the greater or less degrees and kinds of beauty 
which are compatible with perfect organisation. The great 
majority of mankind are perfectly well constituted, so far as the 
mere structure and functions of our nature are concerned ; but 
this is not tantamount to saying that all are equally beautiful. 
I do not, of course, mean to affirm that there is no beauty in 
mere structure, nor that the element of beauty is not to be 
found even in the abstractions of physical science, for this is 
undoubtedly the case ; but then it is, in the first place, only 
one species of beauty, and that the lowest ; and, in the second 
place, in relation to our present point, principles of beauty are 
evolved by the natural philosopher just as principles of physical 
science are evolved by artists, viz., involuntarily, accidentally, or 
in the way of concomitance. 


Early Oil Painting in England, 


T. EAGLES, 

There is abundant proof that painting in oil was practised 
centuries before the time of Van Eyck, who certainly did 
discover scmething. What that was we may suppose to be of 
great value, for it led to an assassination that it should bea 
secret. The old painting was found so inadequate to nicer 
works that there can be little doubt in Van Eyck’s time the 
artists painted as he did in gum, and it was his vexation, on 
the cracking of a picture so painted exposed to the sun, that 
set him upon his invention. It may not be amiss here to make 
extracts from Smith’s “Antiquities of Westminster.” It 
describes a process of analysing the colours and oil used in 
the ornamental painting of St. Stephen’s Chapel in the fourth 
year of Edward III. The first extract is from a letter to Mr. 
Smith. The next is from the account of expenses :—‘ In order 
to examine the colours I was obliged, after having carefully 
scraped them from the stone, to employ a quantity of impure 
ether to dissolve the varnish which had been laid over them, 
and also to separate the oil with which the colours had been 
prepared, By this method I was enabled to procure the colours 
in a state of purity after they had subsided to the bottom of 
the phial. The supernatant liquor, when decanted and mixed 
with water, became immediately turbid, and an oleaginous 
matter swam on the surface. This matter had the peculiar 
smell of varnish, and adhered as such to the sides of the 
phial. What the composition of this varnish may have been 
I cannot precisely determine.” Among the items of expendi- 
ture I find the following :—“ Thirty peacocks and swan’s 
feathers, and squirrels’ tails, for the painter’s pencils, Two 
flagons of cole (query, what is cole?) for the same. Nineteen 
flagons of painter’s oil for painting of the chapel, at 3s. 4d. per 
flagon. One pound and a half of hogs’ bristles for the brushes 
of painters.” 

Roman Topiary Construction, &c. 
T. DE QUINCEY, 

Luxury of every kind Hadrian not only interdicted to the 
soldier by severe ordinances, himself enforcing their execution, 
but discountenanced it (though elsewhere splendid, and even 
gorgeous, in his personal habits) by his own continual example. 
In dress, for instance, he sternly banished the purple-and-gold 
embroideries, the jewelled arms, and the floating draperies so 
little in accordance with the severe character of “war in 
procinct.” Hardly would he allow himself an ivory hilt to his 
sabre. The same severe proscription he extended to every 
sort of furniture, or decorations of art, which sheltered even in 
the bosom of camps those habits of effeminate luxury—so apt 
in all great empires to steal by imperceptible steps from the 
voluptuous palace to the soldier’s tent—following in_ the 
equipage of great leading officers or of subalterns highly 
connected. There was at that time a practice prevailing, in 
the great standing camps on the several frontiers and all the 
military stations, of renewing as much as possible the image of 
distant Rome by the erection of long colonnades and piazzas— 
single, double, or triple; of crypts or subterranean saloons 
(and sometimes subterranean galleries and corridors), for 
evading the sultry noontides of July and August ; of verdant 
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cloisters or arcades, with roofs high over—arched, constructed 
entirely out of flexile shrubs, box, myrtle, and others, trained and 
trimmed in regular forms ; besides endless other applications of 
the topiary art, which in those days, though no more than a 
mechanic craft, in some measure realised the effects of a fine 
art by the perfect skill of its execution. The “topiary art” 
was so-called, as Salmasius thinks, from romejoy, a rope, 
because the process of construction was conducted chiefly by 
means of cords and strings. This art was much practised in 
the seventeenth century ; and Casaubon describes one which 
existed in his early days, somewhere in the suburbs of Paris, 
on so elaborate a scale that it represented Troy besieged, with 
the two hosts, their several leaders, and all other objects in 
their full proportion. The crypts, or subterranean saloons, 
which Spartian, in his life of Hadrian, denominates simply 
crypte, are the same which, in the Roman jurisprudence and 
in the architectural works of the Romans yet surviving, are 
termed hypogee deambulationes, &c., 2.e., subterranean parades. 
Vitruvius treats of this luxurious class of apartments in con- 
nection with the afothece and other repositories or store- 
rooms, which were also in many cases underground, for the 
same reason as our ice-houses, wine-cellars, &c. He (and 
from him Pliny and Apollonaris Sidonius) calls them cryfio- 
porticus (cloistral colonnades) ; and Ulpian calls them refugia 
(sanctuaries, or places of refuge). St. Ambrose notices them 
under the name of Ayfog@a and umbrosa penctralia, as the 
resorts of voluptuaries. 


Strange as an Engraver. 


J. DENNISTOUN. 


If we extend our comparative estimate to other eminent 
engravers, beginning with a pupil of Bartolozzi, who connects 
him with higher names, we may grant to Volpato the advantage 
of long and constant contact with Raphael’s works in his 
Roman period, and also the judgment which gave to these a 
marked preference. But though superior to Strange in the 
selection of his subjects, the latter ceded nothing to him in 
their treatment. Morghen and Longhi, to whom Volpato’s 
influence successively descended in an ameliorated degree, are 
open to criticism, as devoted rather to the manner than the 
matter of their work ; their exquisite elaboration (cold, perhaps, 
in the latter—effeminate, it may be, in the former) savours of a 
technical or academic perfection, and sometimes sacrifices the 
qualities of the painter to the merits of the engraver. This 
cannot be said of Strange, who, even in his finest and most 
successful execution, exhibits no laborious straining. 


French Architecture in the Eighteenth Century. 


J. GWILT. 

Mansart, the architect of Versailles, and an especial 
favourite of Louis XIV., had amazing employ between 1675 
and his death in 1708. He was in every respect a disciple of 
the Venetian school. His plan of the church and dome of the 
Invalides, at Paris, is exceedingly well composed. The latter 
is, perhaps, the third or fourth in rank of domes that have 
obtained great reputation. De Quincy observes of it that, 
though nothing which can be called Classic is to be noticed 
about it, yet it contains nothing offensive to the principles of 
the art. It is a whole, in which richness and elegance are 
combined, in which lightness and solidity are well balanced, in 
which unity is not injured by variety, and whose general effect 
silences the critic, however he may be disposed to find fault. 
In Versailles the taste which was introduced by De Brosse 
prevails, but the interior of the chapel affords a noble example 
of what this artist was capable. His relation and pupil, Jacques 
Ange Gabriel, was worthy the master. The colonnades to the 
Garde Meuble, in the Place Louis XV. (now Place de la 
Concorde) exhibit a style which, with the exception of 
Perrault’s facade, not all the patronage of Louis XIV. could 
elicit. For the renewal of good taste in France, that nation is 
under a debt of gratitude to Gabriel. He has been accused of 
pirating the Louvre; and till reflection and comparison are 
bestowed on his work, some ground for the charge may appear 
to exist. The difference, however, between the two works is 
great. The basement of Perrault is a wall pierced with 
windows ; that of Gabriel an arcade. In the upper storey the 
columns are not coupled, which is the case in Perrault’s work. 
These two circumstances alone change the character of 
Gabriel’s work, so as to free him from the imputation. The 
great extent of the Place is injurious to the effect of this, or 
perhaps, from the street in the centre, one would, with greater 
propriety say, these buildings. Antoine, the architect of the 
Mint, Paris, continued the style whereof we are speaking ; and 
though the age of Louis XV. could not boast of stupendous 
edifices like those of Louis le Grand, it exhibited a better and 
far purer taste. This architect was the first who made use of 
the Greek Doric in France, known there by the work of Le Roy; 
but it has long since fallen into disuse in that country. Antoine 
a at 1801. A vow of Louis XV. during a dangerous illness 
added to the extensive commissions with which Soufflot was 


charged about the middle of the eighteenth century by his 
employment on the church of Ste. Genevitve, or, as it was 
afterwards called, the Panthéon at Paris—the largest modern 
church in France, and second to none in simplicity, elegance, 
and variety. The great hospital at Lyons had deservedly 
brought this architect into notice, and out of a great number 
of competitors the design of Soufflot was adopted. Its plan is 
a species of Greek cross, and the interior is separated into three 
very unequal parts by isolated columns, instead of the usual 
Italian plan of arches, yet both internally and externally it is 
strictly of the Venetian school. Of the interior, the light effect 
produced by the columns is pleasing, though it has justly been 
objected that some of them have no office to perform. Objection 
has only been made to the width of the intercolumniations of 
the portico and other parts, on which this is not the proper 
place to dwell. Notwithstanding all the criticisms, however, 
it is a magnificent edifice. Its greatest fault was instability 
about the great piers of the dome, which gave Soufflot great 
uneasiness, and is said to have hastened his death. The failure 
was rectified by his pupil Rondelet, who with great skill gave 
perfect security to the building. Soufflot died in 1781, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. Gondouin was another of the cele- 
brated architects of the French school of this period. His 
veneration for the works of Palladio was so unbounded that he 
performed a second journey into Italy almost for their study 
exclusively. Indeed, at this time the heavy style of Louis XIV. 
was quite extinct, and that of the Venetian school everywhere 
prevalent. It is in Paris that the most beautiful street architec- 
ture is to be found, excepting some few cities of Italy. So great 
are the French in this respect that the education of an architect 
cannot be considered complete until he has made acquaintance 
with the example it affords. 


The Palace of Oatlands, Surrey. 
J. THORNE. 


An estate called Oatlands, in Weybridge, was purchased 
of Humphrey Ruggeley and wife in 1500 by John and 
Bartholomew Rede and others. When Henry VIII. was 
forming his chase of Hampton he sought to obtain this estate, 
which was then held by William Rede, offering to exchange for 
it lands belonging to the suppressed priory of Tunbridge. 
Whilst negotiations were in progress Rede died, leaving his 
son John, a child, his heir. The king took a short way to 
remove the difficulty this made to his obtaining the estate. He 
constituted Sir Thomas (afterwards Lord) Cromwell guardian 
of the boy, and he in that capacity conveyed the estate to the 
king, January 1538. Oatlands was an old hunting-ground 
of the king. He was there in the autumn of 1514, and in the 
meadows was killing stags “holden in for the purpose” one 
after another all the afternoon. Henry lost no time in com- 
mencing the erection of a palace on his new estate. Almost 
before he could have obtained legal possession, his builders 
were at work. Materials were found in the ruined monasteries, 
Stone was brought from Chertsey and Bisham ; marble for 
pavements from Abingdon. The good red bricks which formed 
the walls were made at Woking (the accountants spell it 
Orkyng, much as the natives still pronounce it). For the 
“hasty expedycion of the same,” hard-hewers were kept at 
work in the forecourt, and carpenters upon the chapel, the 
lodging adjoining, the lodging over the pantry, the king’s 
lodging, the great parlour, and elsewhere, by night as well as 
‘by day. Why the king was in so great a hurry is not clear, but 
he seldom loitered over a resolve; and, having resolved to 
have a hunting lodge at Oatlands, he was probably impatient 
till he possessed it. The main building was completed in two 
or three years, but the decorations, the furnishing of the 
house, and laying out and planting the grounds, occupied a 
longer time. For his orchards the king found provision of 
apple trees, pear trees, and cherry trees in the gardens of 
Chertsey Abbey. The furniture was of the most sumptuous 
kind. Velvet and cloth of gold covered the chairs, the walls 
were hung with the finest tapestries of France and Flanders, 
and on the floors were laid “carpets of Turque.” It was for 
his expected bride, Anne of Cleves, that the new palace was in a 
special manner designed and the fittings ordered. But before 
the building was ready the bride had come, proved un- 
acceptable, been divorced, and a new one found. And witha 
new wife Henry had sought a new palace. He was now busy 
in the preparation of the still costlier and more superb Nonsuch, 
and Oatlands seems to have been comparatively neglected. It 
was consigned to the keeping of Sir Anthony Brown, and it was 
the occasional residence of the Princess Mary, but the refer- 
ences to it are few during the last years of Henry’s reign. The 
palace of Oatlands appears, from the drawings of it formerly 
in the possession of Mr. Gough, and in the Bodleian at Oxford, 
to have been a structure of great extent and complexity. The 
foundations are said to have been traced over an area of 
14 acres. The palace stood in the meadow by the Thames 
now known as Oatiands Palace Gardens, on the western side 
of the present Oatlands Park. 
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MARRIAGE OF RAYMOND DE PIERREPONT AND THE COUNTESS OF ANTWERP. A.D. II24. 
FROM THE WALL PAINTING IN THE HOUSE OF THE BARON VAN DE WERVE, ANTWERP. 
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DEATH OF JEAN VAN DEN WERVE IN THE REVOLT AGAINST THE SPANIARDS. A.D. 576. 


FROM THE WALL PAINTING IN THE HOUSE OF THE BARON VAN DE WERVE, ANTWERP. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MARRIAGE OF RAYMOND DE PIERREPONT AND THE COUNTESS 
OF ANTWERP. 


DEN WERVE IN THE REVOLT AGAINST 
THE SPANTARDS. 


DEATH OF JEAN VAN 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. ADAMNAN. 


N article by Mr. THomas Drew, R.H.A., on the 
discoveries and proposed restoration at Raphoe 


Cathedral will be found on another page, $ 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY MANSION. 


HIS design for a country mansion is arranged so that 
from the chief rooms grouped together on the prin- 
cipal floor views can be obtained on all sides of the sur- 
rounding country and garden, and easy access to the grounds 
obtained at all points. To the left of the main entrance on 
basement is situated the porter’s room, with a side door, 
into which visitors’ luggage, &c., is taken and delivered at 
the bedrooms by a hoist in the main building. Above the 
entrance porch, on level with principal floor, is a large 
terrace with choice flowers, and from which an open view 
can be obtained. At the top of the tower, also, is provided 
a belvedere as a lounge or smoking-room in summer weather. 
Two large terraces flank the wings. The small accompany- 
ing key plan explains the general arrangements of in- 
terior. The design is by Mr. T. Locke WorTHINGTON, 
A.R.I.B.A. 


LODGE IN THE VALE OF PICKERING. 


HIS unique lodge was built last year for Alderman 

FREDERICK PRIESTMAN on his Yorkshire estate. 

It contains gentlemen’s room, living room, scullery, and 

two bedrooms, &c., and is built of the local stone and 

covered with red tiles. Mr. W. H. Herpert MArtTEN, of 
29 Manningham Lane, Bradford, is the architect. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE last ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. John Slater, B.A., president, in the 
chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
R. A. Crowley, M. Garbutt, and W. T. Taylor. 


Studentships. 

The award of studentships was announced as follows :— 

The Architectural Association Travelling Studentship to 
Mr, D. J. Blow—Mr. W. D. Warry coming second. 

The Aldwinckle Travelling Studentshif to Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester. 

Painters Travelling Studentship.—A letter received from 
the Painters’ Company was read, giving the award in Mr. 
Mence Smith’s Travelling Studentship, as made by the award- 
ing committee on the oth inst., as follcws :— 

Ist. Studentship to Mr. James West, of the West London 
School of Art. 

2nd, with mark of commendation, to Mr. Finchett, of the 
West London School of Art. 

3rd, with mark of commendation, to Mr. E. Osborne, of the 
Architectural Association School. 

There were six competitors. 

Votes of thanks were passed by acclamation to the Rector 
of Beaumont College and Mr. Bentley, architect, also to Mr. 
Henry Stock and to Dr. Ramsden, in connection with the visits 
made to Beaumont College and to the Essex District Lunatic 
Asylum. 

A visit will be paid on Saturday (to-morrow) to the Bishop’s 
House, St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark. 

The first summer excursion was announced for June 2, to 
visit Mr. Street’s house and church at Holmbury St. Mary. 

Votes of thanks on the motion of Mr. Burrell, the hon. 
librarian, were passed to the proprietors and editors of pro- 
fessional journals for the papers received from them. 

Votes of thanks were also duly passed to the retiring 
president and hon. librarian. 

Mr. Lewis and Mr. Eggar were appointed scrutineers, and 
retired to examine the voting papers. 

Mr. A. H. HART then read a paper entitled 

A Travelling Students Notes in Belgium. 


This will be found in another column. 


Mr. LEONARD STOKES proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hart for his paper. . This was seconded by Mr. Randolph, and 
supported by Messrs. Leverton, A. E. Taylor, Collard, 
Appleton, Farrow, Fletcher, Pinkerton, and Percy Smith. 

The PRESIDENT put the vote to the meeting, and, it having 
been carried by acclamation, 

It was stated that the voting papers would have to be 
recounted in the case of the appointments of vice-president, 
and two additional scrutineers, Mr. Collard and Mr. Blagrove, 
were appointed. The result was finally announced as 
follows :— 

Election of Officers for 1888-89. 
President,—Mr. H. D. Appleton, F.R.1.B.A. 
Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. H. Lovegrove and L. A. S. Stokes. 
Ordinary Members of Committee.—Messrs. F. T. Baggallay, 

W. H. A. Berry, R. L. Cox, H. O. Cresswell, J. R. Julian, 
P, J. Marvin, E. J. May, A. B. Mitchell, G. J. Oakeshott, and 
J. Slater, B.A. 

fon. Treasurer.—Mr. J. Douglass Mathews. 

Flon, Assistant Treasurer.—Mr. H. W. Pratt. 

fon, Librarian.—Mr. E. W. Mountford. 

Hon. Secs.—Messrs, T. E. Pryce and F. R, Farrow. 


SOUTH PETHERWYN CHURCH. 


le the report by Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, of Torrington 

Square, London, and Plymouth, on the restoration of 
South Petherwyn Church, it appears that he in his examination 
discovered many details of the old work, and it is evident from 
these, especially from a fine old doorway in the north porch, 
respond, and foundations immediately under the present tower 
arch, that a church of considerable size existed on the same 
site in the early part of the twelfth century, and it seems pro- 
bable this early building rested upon the foundations of a still 
earlier and more rudely-built church. A Norman doorway in 
the north wall, found built up and plastered over, is a good 
example of the work of that period. The capitals are in a 
very fair state. On the north side of the existing tower arch a 
respond of Norman detail still remains. It evidently formed 
the northern jamb to the original Norman tower archway ; and 
there is also distinct evidence that the jambs of the existing 
tower doorway at the west end are of Norman build. It is 
probable that the original church consisted of a nave, with 
northern aisle divided by Norman arches. In the south aisle, 
which is of late fifteenth-century work, Mr, Prynne found the 
rood-loft steps, with doorways, in excellent preservation. At 
the eastern end of the same aisle he also found the old chapel 
piscina, and in the south wall of the chancel a second piscina 
was unwalled, the head of which is formed by a piece of tracery 
taken from one of the old windows. 

The south aisle is in a fair state of preservation ; the north 
aisle wall is in a bad state, and with the northern arcade is 
from 12 inches to 15 inches out of the upright. The roofs 
generally are in a rotten condition. Through the lack of 
external drainage damp has been let into the floor. The 
windows are fairly good, except those in the north aisle, where 
they have been mutilated, and in some cases replaced by wood 
casements of an unsightly description. The tower has suffered 
little from time except the tracery in the west window, and the 
louvres which have been destroyed. The floors and timbers 
also need renewing. The font is probably of early thirteenth- 
century work, and is in a fair state of preservation. The few 
seat ends that remain show that the whole must have 
originally been of great beauty. Pulpit and reading-desk are 
good and interesting specimens of seventeenth-century wood- 
work. The remains of the chancel screen show that it must 
have been of exceptional beauty. The vestry and west end of 
north aisle are modern and hideous additions. 

With regard to the restoration, Mr. Prynne has endeavoured _ 
to retain as far as possible all the old work, to leave un- 
disturbed the most ancient and interesting remains; to leave 
unaltered the historical continuity of the different periods of 
work ; to use the old material where possible, and the best new 
material when necessary ; and to provide for the complete restora- 
tion of the whole church. He proposes to take away entirely 
the extremely ugly modern addition to the west end of the north 
aisle now used as a vestry ; to rebuild a large portion of the 
walls of the north aisle; to clear away the high pews and 
to refloor and reseat the church ; to remove the font to the first 
broad step of the western tower arch, in a position immediately 
facing the altar, and to hang over it a canopy cover designed 
in keeping with one of the most beautiful interesting relics of 
the church ; to make a tower arch screen of the remains of the 
old screen and other remnants of carved woodwork, leaving 
the upper part of the arch open and showing the western tower 
window, which will be one of the finest features of the church 
when restored ; from the remains of the old chancel screen he 
has been able to design one he believes to be in almost exact 
accord with the original; he has provided for the usual five 
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steps to the altar floor ; the porches will be reroofed, and have A great part of the new buildings of the Bank of 
new stone seats, and in the north porch he proposes to open up | England having been, for some time past, submitted to the 
and repair the old Norman doorway ; the walls throughout will | test of public opinion, it is unnecessary for us on the present 
receive a good coat of plaster of even tone and quality ; the | occasion to make any observation on their merits, or the style 
roofs will have to be in great measure renewed, and he proposes | of their architecture ; yet we are led by the subject to remark 
to place a broad-shaped buttress, with a doorway in it, to form | that we sincerely regret that that part at least of the screen of 
a separate entrance to the vestry; the restoration of the tower | the Corinthian order, erected by Sir Robert Taylor on the 
will consist mainly of new granite tracery for the west window, | south front of the Bank, should be removed ; we have always 
and the restoration of the louvres in the belfry and repointing. | considered it an example of graceful composition and execu- 
The fine old seventeenth-century pulpit and reading-desk will | tion, and in some respects well adapted to its situation, 
be retained in almost exactly their present position ; and the | especially as being, in point of relief and dimensions, in due 
old carved seat ends, where good enough, will be again used | subordination to the Ionic centre, and, like it, formed on the 
in making up some of the seats to be placed at the west end of | principles of design of the Italian school ; whereas that which 


the church. is substituting for it accords with the facade of the principal 

building neither in its masses, its style, nor in its proportions, 
but has the bad effect of drawing away the attention of the 
spectator from it. These last remarks, perhaps, may be con- 
sidered as irrelevant, since it may be in the contemplation of 
the governors of the Bank to remove the southern front alto- 
gether, and erect in the place of the present centre another 
fabric corresponding, in its style of design, with that of the 
buildings now raising, and composed of features of sufficient 
grandeur to enable it to maintain its rank and a due superiority 
over them. Still we cannot help reflecting on the fate of the 
architect, compared with that of the painter and sculptor. Ifthe 
last-mentioned artists produce works of a popular character 
and acknowledged merit, they may rest assured that they will 
hand down to posterity the memory of their authors ; whereas 
the labours of the architect are frequently so much the objects 
of fashion and caprice, that he has scarcely retired from the 
scene ere they cease to exist, excepting in the recollections of 
those who were his contemporaries ; and such is the case of 
Sir Robert Taylor especially, scarcely a vestige of whose 
extensive works in this situation will have survived their erec- 
tion half a century. This is not said with the view of refusing 
the approbation due to the merit of Mr. S.; for, when we 
express a wish that the former buildings of the Bank had not 
been removed for the reasons already stated ; and further, as 
being in a great degree associated with public opinion, and so 
far having become national property, we should have been glad 
to have seen the new works in question which have been erected 
by that architect existing in some other situation as a fine orna- 
ment of the City. As the drawings enumerated above profess 
to be views, and not designs of a public building, they are not 
legitimate objects of architectural criticism, and therefore we 
have abstained from making any observations on their compo- 
sition or details ; yet we must remark that the capitals, which 
are an imitation, or copies, of those of the temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli, are heavy in their execution and deficient in that elegance 
of character which distinguishes the originals. 


[Sir John Soane was rarely able to secure the approval of the critics. 
But, with all his vagaries, he was a better architect than Sir Robert 
Taylor, although Taylor was more versatile, being a sculptor, a bridge 
builder, a surveyor, an agent, and a sheriff. ] 


855. Zhe New Quadrangle of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. W. WiLKIns, A.—This composition is in the 
style of the architecture of England in the Tudor period. Mr. 
Wilkins’s drawings are executed in a firm and decided manner, 
and therefore are well calculated for the display of architectural 
designs, all their detail being minutely and correctly shown. 


885. North Front of the new Building of King’s College, 
now erecting at Cambridge. W. WILKINS, A.—This design, 
like the preceding one, is in the style of the Tudor period, and 
is evidently intended to correspond with that of the chapel, in 
which attempt the architect has not been unsuccessful ; but we 
are apprehensive that this composition will be found, when 
carried into effect, deficient in chiaro-oscuro and grandeur of 
expression, faults frequently occurring in this style of architec- 
ture when used for domestic or similar purposes. Indeed it is 
a matter of much surprise that a learned body should prefer a_ 
style of architecture very different in its qualities from those of 
the elegant studies in which they are engaged to one which is 
founded on the same pure principles of design, and governed 
by the same exquisite taste and feeling, as the Greek and 
Roman literature so justly cultivated in our universities. The 
Classical style ‘of architecture might have been adopted very 
properly for the new works, as one side of the area on which 
they are to stand is already occupied by Gibbs’s buildings, 
which, together with Clare Hall, the Public Schools and 
Library and the Senate House (all in the Palladian style, and 
amongst the finest features of Cambridge), would have grouped 
well with them, and the magnificence and harmony of the 
scenery of this spot would have been thereby much increased. 

In truth, much blame attaches to those architects who have 
been well educated in their profession, and are desirous of 
acquiring a reputation for classical taste, that do not exert their 
utmost influence with their employers to divert their attention 
from that vicious style which is at this time so fashionable 


and such influence, to a very great extent, we trust Mr, 
W. enjoys. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of this Association was held on Thursday 

evening in last week, Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, president, 
in the chair, when Mr. J. C. Watt, F.S.A., delivered the first of 
three lectures on the “ A®sthetics of City-Building.”” The 
subject embraced two main divisions—first, the abstract, 
embracing the natural and external esthetics; and second, 
the concrete or artificial, including site, structure, and the 
entire range of ornamentation. Of these two branches atten- 
tion was confined to the philosophical, and the views of various 
authorities on beauty, taste, and form, from Phidias to Hogarth 
and Hamilton, canvassed. Their disquisitions had been 
engrossed by comparisons of straight lines with curves, to the 
exclusion of emotion or the play of mind; but their deficiency 
in this respect had been supplied by Herbert Spencer, who 
estimated esthetic pleasure according to the number of powers 
called into play. The ssthetic sentiments proper were com- 
posed of the varied emotions excited in the mind by 
association. Here nothing but mental activity was in- 
volved, and this the lecturer regarded as insufficient to 
indicate the scope of the subject. He preferred to regard 
eestheticism as a mixture of beauty and emotion, and 
he emotion excited by association must be pleasant, both as 
tegarded the present and historical affinities. The principles 
thus evolved were then applied to city building, and the im- 
portant part which nature and history had played in the com- 
position of a town exhaustively treated, especially with regard 
to the origination of styles, the castellated and Scottish baro- 
nial in particular. With reference to the artificial division, 
letters were read from Professor Blackie and Sir James 
Gowans. The Dean of Guild said as regarded Edinburgh— 
“ The only plan (for controlling the architectural appearance 
of buildings) I can think of is, that the Dean of Guild Court 
should have control over the exterior of buildings, or anything 
that affected the amenity of the city; and to give confidence 
to the citizens that this power would not be abused or dealt 
with by men whose taste might not be of a high order, that 
there should be added to the Court the President of the 
R.S.A., the President of the Architectural Association, and a 
citizen whose taste on such matters was recognised. Such an 
arrangement would help, no doubt, to prevent unsightly erec- 
tions as well as other incongruities which tend to destroy the 
beauty of our ancient stone-built city.” Consideration of the 
second branch of the subject has been postponed to October. 


A hearty vote of thanks was, in conclusion, accorded to 
Mr, Watt. 


Hygones. 


** Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,” —HAzuitT, 


ARCHITECTURE IN 1824. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


978. A Temple designed to be usea as a Private Chapel in 
a Nobleman’s Park. J. THOMSON.—This is one of the most 
pleasing architectural designs n the present Exhibition ; we 
shall be very glad to see it executed. The breadth of the front 


is, perhaps, injured by the sunk pilasters, which are not in a 
good taste. 


[The designer of this temple is not to be confounded with either of 


the Glasgow architects. He was one of the assistants of John 
Britton. ] 


838. View of the Bank of England, from the N.W. Corner.— 
J. SOANE, R.A. 


873. View of the Bank of England, from the W. Corner.— 
J. SOANE, R.A, 


j Sn ie the Bank of England, from the E, Corner.— 


May 25, 1888.] 


963. Gateway and Cloisters of King’s College, now Building 
at Cambridge. W. WILKINS, A.—The observations on the 
last article will in a great degree apply to this ; but on examining 
this design with some care, we are further induced to think that 
the effect of the celebrated Chapel of King’s College will be 
much injured by the proposed cloisters being made to adjoin 
the quoins of the front of that building, since a part of its pic- 
turesque flying buttresses, and the rich exterior of the chapels 
contained in the spaces between the lower portions of them, 
will no longer be seen as parts of the general composition of 
that edifice; but, on the contrary, the sight of the spectator 
will be principally limited to the flat surface of the front, which 
is devoid of expression. We could have wished that this fine 
building should still have remained insulated, and its whole 
outline have been left undisturbed. 


[The universities have been partial to the employment of their 
graduates as architects. Wilkins stood high among the Cambridge 
wranglers in 1800, After gaining the travelling studentship, he spent 
some time in Italy and Greece. On his return he was appointed 
architect to Downing College, and it was the beginning of a highly 
prosperous career. In 1825 he was elected an Associate of the 
Academy, and in the year following an Academician. ] 


888. An Ideal Restoration of the Erechtheum, made from an 
Examination of the existing Remains of the Temple in the 
Year 1819, and from the description of Pausanias, and other 
Authors. North-west View, as it presents itself to the Spectator 
ont the left on entering the Propylea, H.W. INwoopD.— This 
is a restoration of the most interesting group of buildings of 
those of Greek workmanship which remain to the present day 
and is well known from the great work of Stuart ; the subject 
is well chosen, and the drawing is carefully executed, but we 
are of opinion that Mr. Inwood has introduced into the com- 
position some features for which he has not sufficient authority, 
and that the tetrastyle portico wants the grace of the original. 
The drawing is rather deficient in picturesque effect. 


959. An Ideal Restoration of Athens, made from the existing 
Remains of the Temples and other Buildings in the Vear 1819, 
and fron: the description of Pausanias. A Sketch for a Larger 
Drawing presenting a South-west View of the Acropolis and 
part of the Lower City, as seen from the Museum Hill. H.W. 
INwooD.—This is a slight sketch of a very noble architectural 
subject, and one which requires great reading and acute 
criticism on the part of the architect or antiquary who should 
undertake to do it full justice ; but as Mr. Inwood proposes to 
study it with more care it would not be liberal to make any un- 
favourable remarks on this composition. We will therefore 
confine ourselves at present to the observation that we do not 
recollect the point of view from which Mount Anchesmus and 
the remains of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius would appear 
as here exhibited from the hill of Muszus, unless it be from 
the edge of it on the south-east side. We are told that the 
late Signor Lusieri was making, at the time of his decease, a 
most magnificent panoramic view of Attica in its present state 
as seen from the hill of Muszeus. 


962. Elevation of a Fragment of an Tonic Capital, of 
Marble, the only Remains of the Temple of Eucleia on the 
Ilissus, brought from Athens, and in the Possesston of the 
Artist, &c. H.W. INwoop.—There is so much Attic elegance 
in this fragment that it is much to be regretted the capital was 
not found entire. Probably it would want expression if placed 
far from the eye. The drawing is finely executed. 


[That the Classic influence was all powerful in 1824 will be evident 
from the descriptions of the architectural drawings in the Academy, 
and from the criticism on them. In the universities it held the same. 
position. Mackworth Praed, who was essentially a writer of vers de 
société, obtained in that year the gold medal for a poem on ‘‘ Athens.” 
In Oxford the Newdigate Prize was for a poem on ‘‘ The Arch of 
Titus,” and the subject for the English essay was ‘‘ Athens in the Time 
of Pericles and Rome in the Time of Augustus.” The Inwoods were 
among the zealots for Classic architecture, and Henry William, who 
was the author of the drawings in the Academy, was the cleverest, 
He was drowned in 1843, about the time his father died in London, | 


893. Fountain of Azal Dgiamict, or of Ibrahim Bey Ogtlou, 
Constantinople. W. PAGE.—This is an interesting drawing, 
exhibiting some of the peculiarities of Turkish architecture. 
As a picture, it wants a little more harmony and keeping. 


[Another indication that architects were able to recognise the pic- 
turesqueness of the city of the Bosphorus, in spite of the prejudices 
against the malignant and turbaned Turk. ] 


895. A Keeper's Lodge, Erecting for 
Tweevale at Vester. S. WYAtt, R.A. Elect, 

$97. A Lodge erecting for Lord Middleton at Wollaton in 
the Style of the House. S. Wyatt, R.A. Elect. 

goo. A Gatekeepers Cottage Erecting in Windsor Park Sor 
41is Majesty. S. Wyatt, R.A. Elect. 

897. Is a design in the melange style of architecture, and 
perhaps corresponds very well with that of the house, but as 
Mr. Wyatt has been recently elected a Royal Academician, and 
has thus attained the highest grade of an institution intended 


’ 


the Marquis of 
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(it is presumed) for the collection of the purest and most 
Classical style of architecture, we should have been more 
pleased to have seen from his hand designs made in that style 
rather than those here exhibited. 


[In 1824 the author of the three designs changed the good old name 
of Wyatt into Wyatville, but after the opening of the Exhibition. 
Although an occasional exhibitor at the Academy, he was, perhaps, 
better known as a prosperous builder. ] 


906. Composition of Various Fragments, selected principally 
Jrom Churches in Italy. T. L. DONALDSON. 


967. ldea for a Temple to Victory, according to the 
Ancient Usages. Plan, Elevation, Perspective View of the 
Square of the Columns, Perspective View of the Entrance to 
the Catacombs. The Date of the Composition is supposed to 
be that of the Reign of Hadrian, and its Situation to be 
on the Declivity between the two Summits of Mount Ithome, 
at Messina, in the Peloponnesus, &c. T. L. DONALD- 
SON.—The subject of No. 906 is managed with much taste, 
and exhibits examples of the architectural sculpture of 
Italy, chiefly chosen from that of the cinque-cento period. 
Perhaps Mr. D. has not acted judiciously in adopting for his 
background a church in that style of the architecture of the 
Middle Ages which is not of frequent occurrence in Italy, and 
which at least does not harmonise well with the character of 
his sepulchral monuments. We believe the design marked 
No, 967 was made by Mr. D. whilst he was prosecuting his 
professional studies at Rome, after a tour which he made in 
Greece, for the purpose of examining and delineating the archi- 
tectural antiquities of that country. It shows much invention 
and research, and a due attention to the composition and forms 
of the Classical buildings of Greece, and especially of those 
connected with the public games. For this design Mr. D. (as 
we are informed) was admitted a member of the Academy of 
St. Luke at Rome, and also of that of the Royal Academy of 
the Fine Arts at Florence. He is a young architect of con- 
siderable talents, and of great application to the study of his 
profession, and we trust the public will justly appreciate and 
reward his merit. This design is hung too high in the room to 
draw readily the attention of the passing visitor. 


[The Zemple of Victory was a pet ever afterwards with Donaldson, 
It was sent to represent him in several international exhibitions, the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855 being one among them. The French paid 
him the honour of producing an engraving from the design, which the 
Professor warmly appreciated. ] 


955. View of the Church now building at Brighton, as tt 
will appear from the Steyne. C. BARRY.—This is a pleasing 
composition in the style of the architecture of the Middle Ages. 
The design of the tower and spire is graceful. 


[The Brighton church was the first work which brought the name 
of Charles Barry into notice. It was won in competition, and was 
followed by other commissions for churches. By a coincidence which 
is remarkable, the criticism we have given commences and ends with 
Charles Barry’s works. The arrangement was, we suppose, entirel y 
accidental, but it was a sort of manifestation of coming events ; for it is 
now plain that out of all the exhibitors in 1824, and there were stron g 
men among them, Charles Barry was destined to become the first 
important. Others who will read these lines will go further, and 
maintain that the style of the future is foreshadowed by the nature of 
Barry’s exhibits ; or, in other words, that we must take a hint from 
the Cairene as well as the Medizeval builders. ] 


TRAVELLING STUDENT IN BELGIUM.* 
By A. H. Hart, 


ie Exe the good fortune to be elected the Travelling 

Student of the Architectural Association, the ques- 
tion at once was, Where shall I go? Some of my friends 
recommended me to stay in England, and for some time I was 
unable to make up my mind how I could best use the privileges 
of the studentship. 

I do not regret the choice I made. I had seen good speci- 
mens of English work and was anxious to sketch on the Con- 
tinent, where all would be fresh to me. English work is always 
more accessible; and as I had six weeks before me I did not 
mind the additional journey. With the aid of my friends I got 
together a good deal of information about the part I had 
determined to visit, which lay in the north-eastern district of 
Belgium. I may say here that the railway system is a most 
complete one, and that travelling is cheaper in Belgium than it 
is in England, and also that the hotel expenses are decidedly 
ower. 

With the information I had obtained I was enabled to visit 
some towns and villages very little known, and I hope to be 
able to give you some idea of what there is to be seen in these 
places. My object, however, was not to exclude anything that 
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* A paper read at a meeting of the Architectural Association on 
Friday, May 18, 
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was worth seeing, but rather to see everything that lay in my 
district. 

I started from London on Saturday, June 18, 1887, and 
arrived at Bruges the same evening. This charming old town, 
which preserves so much of its Medizeval character, is now a 
very quiet place, whose present population is only one-third of 
what it was in 1456, when at the height of its splendour. It is 
said that the trade of Bruges was so great that a bell was 
ordered to be rung at the time of the opening and closing of 
the various workshops to warn mothers to keep their children 
within doors, and so prevent any accident happening to them 
in the throng of the artisans. The buildings bear witness to 
its former trade and wealth. Here, as in other Belgian towns, 
the citizens and merchants seem’ to have vied with each other 
as to who should erect the finest buildings. There are many 
Gothic houses in Bruges. In one class the mullions of the 
various windows are continuous, forming, at the floor levels, 
panels with traceried heads. This front is perfectly in keeping 
with modern requirements. At the Hotel Grutuuse, which 
faces the canal, and can only be seen from a narrow court on 
the opposite side, the front is treated in a similar way, but the 
whole is enclosed under one huge Gothic arch, with cusping of 
two orders in the head. This design is not so satisfactory ; it 
gives the appearance of one large window within a gable. 

There are a great many examples in Bruges of later houses 
with the stepped gable, a feature introduced by Spain during 
the time of its supremacy. Many of these houses have square- 
headed windows with a semicircular tympanum over, which is 
often filled with good carving and sculpture. 

The very elaborate Hotel de Ville and the beautiful belfry 
tower are other attractions of Bruges. The belfry had originally 
a fidche, which has not been rebuilt since its last destruction by 
lightning. Perhaps the fine octagon which forms the upper 
stage of the tower looks better without than it would with its 
fileche. The height of the tower is already thought to be quite 
out of proportion with the rest of the building, but this is ex- 
plained by the fact that the tower was probably the first built, 
and the Halles themselves added afterwards ; this may also 
be the reason that the tower is not quite in the centre of the 
building. 

I am not going to attempt to describe all the good work in 
Bruges. Even if I were able to do so it would prevent me 
speaking of other Belgian work which is not so well known. I 
will, therefore, only say a few words of the churches, of which 
this city possesses so many. I should mention here that 
Bruges is situated in a district renowned for its good brickwork, 
and I believe one could find in such outlying towns as Damme, 
Heyst, Lisseweghe, Ghistelle, and Nieuport a rich store of old 
brickwork. Unfortunately, I was only able to visit one of 
these—Damme, of which I will speak later. Many of the 
. churches of Bruges, then, are of brick. This applies to the 
exterior both of the cathedral and Notre Dame, of almost equal 
size. The cathedral has a very poverty-stricken appearance 
from the outside, with an enormous tower, whose upper and 
ugly part is quite modern. The interior contains some good 
early Gothic work. The very beautiful colour decoration of 
the choir was designed by M. Bethune, whose good work in 
Belgium is well known. The tower and spire of Notre Dame 
are of brick, but the spire being red does not produce a pleasing 
effect with the old brown work of the tower and the rest of the 
church. The church of St. Walburga is a Renaissance build- 
ing with an extremely good west facade of a yellow stone. The 
interior is most imposing. A very beautiful dwarf altar-screen 
of white marble extends right across the church, and is an 
exquisite example of Flemish Renaissance work. St. Jacques 
is a plain church, but contains good work. Massive columns 
of grey stone support moulded red-brick arches, and the tower 
arches, also of red brick, have a lower rib of the same grey stone, 
and the effect of the two colours is excellent. The triforium 
has richly moulded lancet openings. The woodwork in the 
Carmelite church in the Rue d’Ostende is particularly good. 

With such attractions, not to mention the picturesqueness 
of the town, with its many canals and bridges, I found a week 
by no means too long a stay in Bruges. As already mentioned, 
I walked to Damme whilst at Bruges, a village about four miles 
north-east along the canal. The picturesque fifteenth-century 
Hotel de Ville, now used as an inn, has the remains of some 
beautiful work, including two or three well-moulded chimney- 
pieces. The church at’ Damme is interesting, being built 
almost exclusively of brickwork. This applies even to the 
tracery of some of the windows. It contains some of the finest 
Renaissance wood-carving I saw in Belgium. 

Leaving Bruges for Ghent, I was struck with the contrast 
between these two towns. Bruges seemed as a dead city when 
I entered this busy place, which has maintained its celebrity for 
manufactures. In the seventeenth century Ghent was one of 
the largest and wealthiest cities in Europe. This is confirmed 
by the store of rich old buildings remaining, such as the Gothic 
houses on the quay and the Hotel de Ville. This latter, which 
is undergoing restoration, has a beautiful Flamboyant facade. 
The east front was built about a hundred years later, and is a 


heavy Renaissance piece of work, not strikingly beautiful. At 
the Hépital la Bylock, an institution for aged men, there is a 
large thirteenth-century room, perhaps originally the dining-hall. 
It is a most complete example of thirteenth-century work, with 
its windows, its chimneypiece with most refined details, the 
wooden vaulting springing from stone shafts supported upon 
very beautifully-carved corbels, and the mural paintings at each 
end. A large portion of the room has unfortunately been 
divided off to about half its height to form another chamber. 

The Cathedral of St. Bavon has a very fine interior. The 
choir has recently been scraped of its whitewash, revealing 
the original colours of the stone. The main arcade is of a 
species of marble of a dark grey colour ; the triforium is of 
white stone, and the vaulting of a stone of a fine red colour, 
which looks very much like red brickwork. ‘This colour effect, 
which until quite recently was hidden by the whitewash, is 
evidently part of the original design. I believe it is proposed 
to substitute for the cumbersome black-and-white marble altar 
a restoration of the simple Gothic one known to have originally 
existed. The belfry-tower of Ghent has by no means been 
improved by the addition, during this century, of an iron spire. 
The gilt brass dragon on the summit is of considerable in- 
terest ; it is said to have originally adorned the cupola of a 
Greek church in Constantinople, and taken thence by the 
Crusaders. It was then placed upon the belfry-tower at Bruges, 
but ultimately captured by the men of Ghent and placed upon 
their own belfry. 

I was induced to leave Ghent earlier than perhaps I should 
otherwise have done by the bad smells in the town, which were 
not rendered more tolerable by the intense heat. I left, after a 
stay of two days and a half, for Alost, a town about seven- 
teen miles south-east of Ghent. I was there informed I was 
the first English visitor to the hotel that year, and this seemed 
to be the only one in the town. Alost contains a fine church 
and a very interesting Hétel de Ville. The church, dedicated 
to St. Martin, is a rich example of late fifteenth-century work. 
It has never had the nave, but in its present state is a very 
large church. It was probably built for a cathedral. The 
exterior, which is very pleasing, has a gallery with a beautiful 
pierced balustrade running through the buttresses and supported 
between on arches springing from the buttresses. The colour 
of the exterior is a rich brown, which greatly adds to the beauty. 
There is some good late ironwork at the entrance to one of the 
chapels. The Hotel de Ville is said to be the earliest in 
Belgium, dating from the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
This, however, only refers to the east side, in which are 
the original windows. These have shafts with sculptured caps 
and the pointed arch over, but at the springing level the 
stone runs through straight, forming a solid tympanum and 
allowing of straight-headed casements. The date of the rest 
of the building is 1465. The tower, which stands at the south- 
west angle, is plain and square up to the clock, above which 
there is a beautiful traceried balustrade, supported on a series 
of projecting mouldings, from which spring gargoyles, three, 
on each side of the tower. This balustrade is not square on 
plan, like the tower below, but has the angles taken off, forming 
an irregular octagon—a sort of compromise between the square 
below and the octagonal turret, which rises from this balustrade. 
In the openings of the turret are hung the bells, a picturesque 
arrangement, but the sound is very poor, whether from the 
method of hanging or the quality of the bells I do not know. 
The octagon has a high roof studded with dormers. It is 
known that Alost was the first town in Belgium to have chimes, 
which were for a long time thought to have been invented by 
an inhabitant. I was told in the town that the belfry was a 
feature introduced from China, and that the system of hanging 
the bells right in the openings themselves, as they are here, 
was the practice in the East. A thorough restoration of the 
Hotel de Ville was proceeding when I was at Alost. The main 
roof has been studded with dormers, which did not exist before, 
and in the place of the cupola-like erection over the main 
gable, which was a late addition, they have erected a fiche. 
Perhaps a better general outline would have been produced had 
they removed the cupola and left the gable quite plain. 

Adjoining the Hotel de Ville is a row of old houses, which 
date from 1620. They stand over the footway upon a stone 
colonnade, and have mullioned windows and shaped gables. 
They are ofred brick and stone, but the brickwork has been painted 
an unpleasantly bright red, with the joints white. This wretched 
treatment is even applied to the ornamental wrought-iron heads. 
A photograph before this decoration took place shows the 
brickwork whitened. 

I left Alost for Malines, or Mechlin, which, apart from: its 
noble cathedral, was one of the most interesting towns I visited. 
The huge unfinished tower of the cathedral already rises to a 
height of 324 feet. A drawing of this tower, showing the design, 
is said to be still in possession of the town. In its present 
state it is a huge pile, and seen rising above the old houses, or 
as it appears at the end of many of the ancient streets, it is 
picturesque and imposing. It is quite the feature of Malines. 
The town contains a store of good domestic work. One of the 
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best houses is now used as the Music Academy and Mont-de- 
Piété. It was formerly a large town mansion ; its date is 1504 
to 1507. The south wing is very much altered from what 
it was originally. That portion of the ground floor recessed 
behind the colonnade is quite modern, there having been for- 
merly an open court under the house, connecting the outer and 
inner courtyards, and on the upper floor there was no balcony 
in the original building ; the wall behind the colonnade which 
now in part stands upon the modern wall beneath already 
referred to, and in part upon no wall at all, but upon a beam, 
and being in consequence full of settlements, is also modern, 
the upper colonnade having been originally filled in with 
brickwork, with similar window openings to those in the new 
wall behind. Notwithstanding these alterations, it is a beauti- 
ful building, and quite Gothic in character. As already men- 
tioned, the south front has two colonnades, one above the 
other, with columns and well-moulded capitals of grey stone 
supporting four-centred arches of white stone, the walling being 
of red brickwork, banded with the white stone. Part of the 
upper colonnade is filled with a beautiful pierced balustrade of 
Flamboyant tracery. Above these two storeys comes the 
roof, with a pitch even steeper than 60 degs. The tie-beams 
of the roof and the floor girders all have beautiful wrought-iron 
heads on the outside of the brickwork, which are strictly con- 
structional, preventing the wall from bulging. The stone stair- 
case is interesting, with its windows and their original wooden 
shutters with ornamental wrought-iron fittings. The windows 
of the large room on the upper floor, which overlook the court- 
yard, also have all the quaint double-hinged shutters, such as 
may be seen at Antwerp, with their wrought-iron fittings. By 
these shutters the light can be nicely regulated ; they are 
decidedly ornamental, and above all they effectually screen the 
room from the gaze of the windows in the opposite wing. This 
was probably their primary object, since they are only fitted to 
the lower half of the windows. Evidently they were not 
intended to exclude sunshine, as they are in a north wall. 

One of the rooms on the ground floor contains a fine fire- 
place, a measured drawing of which appeared in the “ Sketch 
Book” of the Association ; another little chamber has the 
remains of a very good fresco, in which a sumptuous banquet 
and a sea-scene can be traced. This is the more interesting, 
since good mural paintings are rare in Belgium. I spent five 
days measuring this building. There are many other smaller 
houses in the town of equal interest, and also some good 
churches, St. Jean is interesting, with a somewhat remarkable 
but very picturesque tower, terminating in a group of slate 
pinnacles with a dwarf spire in the centre ; the church contains 
some excellent oak-carving. Having spent ten days in Malines, 
I left for Antwerp. 

(Zo be continued.) 


The True Revival of Architecture. 


Sir,—If your Worcester correspondent’s objections to my 
proposal are all that can be urged against it, 1 am not disposed 
to abandon my faith in it, especially as it is open to any im- 


provements suggested by others. My friend must remember 
that I did not suggest the impossible task of creating a new 
style, but only the sufficiently difficult one of initiating some 
plan that would have the effect of correcting our present false 
system of work. Our labours do not produce adequate results. 
We are slaves to the details of past styles. I do not think that 
any competent judge has ventured to say that our best build- 
ings are what they ought to be, and, if it be admitted that some 
new method of action is necessary, it would not be so difficult 
as he appears to consider it to find men “with large and 
broad minds possessing comprehensive knowledge and interest 
in the spirit of this vast age,” to form a Society for such an 
important purpose. 

I cannot agree with him that our modern architecture repre- 
sents the character of the nineteenth century. It is just 
because it does not, that I think it is worth while to try and 
make a change that would bring it into harmony with our 
advanced science and civilisation, and impress upon it the 
striking character of the present age. As it is, we do nothing 
to instil the new vigour into its constitution for which it is 
pining. Architects are very learned in archzology. They 
have very exact knowledge of what has been done by their 
predecessors in this or that country, in this or that century ; 
but they fail, as it appears to me, to adapt and harmonise their 
work to existing circumstances as did the Greeks, Romans, 
Byzantines, Arabs, Teutons, and others. Each of these nations 
produced an architecture with distinct and beautiful charac- 
teristics of its own. All these styles command universal 


admiration. But they were not dull copyists. They had the 
power of perceiving the beautiful, and of selecting and 
improving on the works of others. They knew what they 
wanted, and they chose only what was worthy of adoption. 
Like healthy human beings, they assimilated the food they 
took, and the result was that their art was appropriate, 
vigorous and beautiful. We, on the contrary, adopt 
past styles without assimilating them or investing them with 
nineteenth-century character. Our architecture is not our own, 
but that of men living hundreds of years ago under a quite 
different and less developed civilisation. Freedom and origin- 
ality are lost quantities. It would be lamentable indeed to have 
to confess that the master art cannot flourish under modern 
free institutions ; but its present feeble condition, when com- 
pared with its past history, seems rather to provoke the con- 
fession. Can our “ Dii Majores” be satisfied with this state of 
things? A worthy professor would fain comfort us with the 
promise that our successors are destined to do a great deal 
better than ourselves. Thirty years ago Digby Wyatt, and 
twenty years ago Gardner Wilkinson, promised as much; but 
apparently these oracular utterances are not very likely to be 
realised. 

We have been about three hundred years without a national 
style, and we have had fifty years of confusion—of the battle 
of the styles. This I think enough. We ought to pull our- 
selves together and revert to first principles, with the view of 
substituting progress and vitality for the present dilettanteism. 
If successful, the century would be nobly distinguished in the 
architectural annals of the future as having created a new 
Renaissance, perhaps as beautiful as any that has preceded it. 
This is a difficult but honourable task, a “magnum opus” 
well worthy of our leaders. 

Eee Mecds 


The Vestry of St. George, Hanover Square. 

S1rR,—The Commissioners of the Vestry of St. George, 
Hanover Square, invited nine architects to send in competitive 
designs for new baths and washhouses. The designs were sub- 
mitted, and Mr. Cubitt Nichols was appointed assessor. The 
commissioners have received Mr. Nichols’s report, but decline 
to act upon it or to produce it, and have selected a design that 
“‘ will have to be considerably elaborated, and a few modifica- 
tions introduced” into it. They also promised “to exhibit all 
the designs submitted,” but the very next morning after the 
vestry meeting the selected design was removed. Under these 
circumstances I think I have a right as a competitor to ask that 
Mr. Nichols’s report be published—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, ONE OF THE COMPETITORS. 


Holiday Homes. 

S1r,—As among the four thousand voluntary helpers of the 
Ragged School Union there are not a few architects and 
builders discharging a labour of love in its two hundred schools, 
I should be glad if you could spare me a brief space to call 
attention to our “Holiday Homes.” Their object is, as for 
twenty years it has been, to give the poorer children of London 
a fortnight’s holiday inthe country. The number sent last year 
was over sixteen hundred, a number that I feel sure would be 
largely increased if your readers could be brought face to face 
with the thousands of children to whom we are compelled to 
deny the holiday. Some of our friends have had built or have 
purchased cottages specially set apart as holiday homes ; others 
receive children into their own homes, or board and lodge 
them with respectable families. Gentlemen, when going for 
their own holiday, will take a few of our lads with them; 
friends in town help us with money, gifts of new and cast-off 
clothing and boots ; and not less than twenty children are main- 
tained by the weekly pence collected in a large London ware- 
house. For help in any of the above shapes we are deeply 
grateful.—Yours obediently, JOHN KIRK, Secretary. 

Ragged School Union: 13 Exeter Hall, W.C. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Bristol.— New premises have been completed in Marsh 
Street for Mr. Matthew Dunlop, adjoining his existing buildings 
in Baldwin Street. The new structure contains a large dining- 
hall, one of the most elaborate and complete in the provinces. 
The ceiling of the hall is divided into fourteen bays or panels 
by moulded and enriched beams, the cornices of which have 
five enrichments ; the beams are supported in the centre by a 
fluted Ionic column, and in the centre of each bay is placed a 
flower of vety rich design, from which are hung the chandeliers. 
The wall sides are broken up by fluted Ionic pilasters, with 
rich capitals and bases, the spaces between these again are 
panelled with enriched moulding, composed of vertical laurel 
leaves with rich ornamental corner-pieces. The dado, which 
is 4 feet 2 inches high from the floor line, is composed of red, 
white, and grey marble. The plinth and capping are of St. 
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Anne; the stiles of rouge royal, and the panels of Italian 
veined marble. The floor, including the corridors, is of 
marble mosaic, of the description known as terrazzo. The 
chimneypiece is of St. Ann’s marble, with rouge royal columns. 
The principal windows face Marsh Street, and are glazed with 
plate and embossed glass. On the opposite side or rear of the 
building are four windows, glazed with painted and stained- 
glass of very rich design. Around the new dining-hall are 
apartments and every convenience for ladies and gentlemen, as 
well as the most modern appliances for preparing and serving 
meals. Inthe rear of the existing restaurant is the smoking 
and reading-room. There are suites of capital offices, each 
suite having strong-rooms or safes, and provided with lavatories 
and store-rooms. The plans have been prepared by Messrs. P. 
Munro & Son, M.M.S.A., architects, St. Stephen’s Chambers ; 
the general contractor is Mr. H. J. Rossiter, of Bedminster ; 
the marblework has been executed by Messrs. Arthur Lee & 
Bros., Canons’ Marsh; the, carving by Mr. W. J. Smith, of 
Montpelier ; the plumbing-work by Messrs. Tuckey & Sons ; 
the plasterers’ work by Mr. George Williams, and the painters’ 
work by Mr. John Mannering. 

Edinburgh.—At the meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of 
Guild Court, Colonel Kinnear, of the M.C.A‘V., obtained 
warrant to make alterations in the Artillery Hall at Grindlay 
Street. These alterations are on an extensive scale. It is in; 
tended to add a storey to the present hall, and to form an 
upper hall. The lower hall will then be used for big gun drill, 
and the upper hall for ordinary company drill. The entrance 
from Grindlay Street will be widened, and the rooms on the 
ground floor of the building in Grindlay Street which are at 
present used by the Brigade will be turned into battery-rooms, 
&c. The flat above will also be taken in under the new 
arrangements, and turned into orderly and sergeants’ rooms, 
and a dwelling for the sergeant-major. Behind the Drill Hall, 
what is now a bleaching green will be built over with-a three- 
storey erection, the first and second floors of which will be used 
principally as battery-rooms ; and the third floor, which will be 
nearly at the level of the upper hall, and will be entered from it, 
will be fitted up as retiring-rooms. The alterations are from 
plans by Messrs. Kinnear & Peddie, the former of whom is 
colonel of the Brigade. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Cardonald.—The foundation-stone of the new Established 
Church was laid on Tuesday, 22nd inst., by Miss Cowan of 
Rosshall. The church consists of nave and chancel, and 
transept on one side, with vestry accommodation and a large 
projecting stone porch, and is being built to the design of Mr. 
P. Macgregor Chalmers, architect, Glasgow. Accommodation 
is provided for 280 persons. 


Govan.—The newly-erected parish church for Govan has 
been opened. The building is designed by Mr. R. Rowand 
Anderson, LL.D., architect, Edinburgh, after the examples of 
Scottish Gothic architecture, and consists of a large nave and 
narrow aisle, transept, chancel, east and west chancel aisles, 
and a hall on the west side chancel, together with a commodious 
suite of vestries and session house. Sitting accommodation 
will be provided for 1,700 persons, and the estimated cost of 
the building, exclusive of a tower and spire, not to be erected 
in the meantime, is 17,000/. 


Southelmham.—The restoration and beautifying of the 
parish church of this quiet Suffolk border village, as regards 
the interior, has been completed by the addition of a reredos 
and communion-table, which was designed by Mr. E. F. 
Bisshopp, of Ipswich, and executed in oak by Mr. R. Godbold, 
of Harleston. The church is a quaint little structure in un- 
dressed flints, chiefly Norman in style, and so ancient that it 
dates beyond all record. It is massively built, and is perhaps 
unique, in the fact that, although it has no side aisles, there are 
clerestory windows above the ordinary nave windows, and in 
the same wall. The Norman arch at the entrance is the oldest 
part of the church. The building is composed simply of a nave 
and chancel, with a square tower, in which are hung five bells 
the sweetness of whose tone has long been known to cam. 
panologists all over the district. For two years these bells 
have been silent, for on surveying the church for the restoration 
works it was found that the timbers with which they were hung 
had become so affected by centuries of age and wear that it was 
no longer safe to ring them. About 400/. is necessary to re- 
hang the bells and restore the tower, and of this amount about 
300/. has already been collected. The work will probably be 
commenced shortly, estimates having been already prepared 
and Mr. H. Bowell, of Ipswich, will rehang the bells. The 
work to the tower will be carried out as a memorial to the late 
rector, who had charge of the parish for twenty years. 

———— 
Mr. Wilkinson, of Nechells, has written to ruing- 
ham Daily Post, calling attention to the ducer torres 
buildings erected in that district in the past few years, : 


GENERAL. 


The Third Spring Exhibition of pictures in oil and 
water colours was opened in the Queen’s Park Museum and 
Art Gallery, Manchester, on Saturday. ° 

An Exhibition of antiquities, works of art and industry, 
&c., was opened on Saturday at Stoneywood, Aberdeen. 

The Earl of Aberdeen has lent three portraits by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence to the Melbourne Exhibition. The pictures 
are the fourth Earl of Aberdeen, a member of the famous 


“Cabal” Administration; Anne Douglas, his wife; and 
Viscount Melville. They are said to have been insured for 
10,0007, 


The Proceeds ofthe theatrical performance by the pupils 
of Mr. H. Herkomer, A.R.A., at Bushey, amounting to 170/. 2s., 
have been handed over to the German floods fund. 

The Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors, 
at a well-attended general meeting of members, held at the 
School of Art on the 15th inst., unanimously agreed to make 
application for the alliance of this Society with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy has just 
closed, after being open during three months. The attendance 
has been in excess of that of 1887, and the sales have been of a 
satisfactory nature. 

The Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy of Art was opened on Monday at Plas Mawr, 
Conway, which, chiefly through the liberality of Lord Mostyn, 
has been converted into a permanent gallery. Sir John Millais, 
Mr. Watts, Mr. Stacy Marks, and other Royal Academicians 
who are honorary members of the Welsh offshoot have sent 
works for exhibition. raat 

‘Mr. James Brooks, F.R.1.B.4., has been appointed 
honorary architect to the Canterbury Diocesan Board of 
Education. 

Mr. Thomas Hill has undertaken the duties of his late 
son as borough surveyor of Ripon, till the quarterly meeting of 
the Town Council on August 9 next. 

The Building Committee of the Monton Unitarian 
Schools have decided to proceed with the erection of new 
schools in memory of the late Mrs. John Booth, of Gorsefield, 
Swinton, 

4 Jubilee Town Hall is to be erected at Lockerbie, after 
the designs of Mr. Frank Carruthers. The style is Scottish 
Baronial, and the cost is estimated at about 4,000/. 

A Jubilee Park has beén given by the Earl of Dartmouth 
to the inhabitants of Morley. The park, which comprises an 
area of 15 acres, was opened on Monday. 

The Arbitration between Mr. Hawksley, C.E., and the 
Corporation of Liverpool, arising out of his claim for 31,7217. 
for services in connection with the Vyrnwy water scheme, began 
on Saturday at Westminster, before Mr. Bosanquet, Q.C. 

A Report to the monthly meeting of the Glasgow School 
Board on Monday shows that accommodation is provided for 
59,245 scholars in sixty-seven schools, being an excess of 338 
places beyond the number of scholars on the roll, and of 11,622 
places in excess of the average attendances. 

The Charity Commissioners have agreed to give 50,000/. 
towards the establishment of a Polytechnic for South-west 
London, provided a. similar sum can be raised by the inha- 
bitants for the erection and maintenance. Lord Cadogan has 
offered a site for the proposed institute in the cemtre of Chelsea, 

The late John Blake, formerly member for Waterford, 
has bequeathed 5o00/. for art education purposes at Waterford, 
5oo/. for an industrial school at Artane, and a similar sum for the 
establishment of a school at Waterford. 

Ravenscourt Park, Hammersmith, comprising an estate 
of thirty-two acres, which has been jointly acquired by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the Vestry of Hammersmith, 
at a total cost of 58,o00/., for the public use, was opened to the 
public on Saturday without any ceremony. . 

The Forres Town Council have fixed on a site for a pro- 
posed cottage hospital. A sum of 5,000/. had been offered by 
a friend of Forres to endow such a hospital on condition that 
the Council should provide a site of not less than three acres, 
and that a further sum of 2,o00/. should be subscribed by the 
inhabitants, 

The Coventry City Council met on Tuesday, when a 
report was presented by the Estates Committee, recommending 
the purchase of the Pool Meadow for 3,o00/. It was explained 
that 950 yards of the land were required for the extension of 
the public baths, and that in a few years the lease upon which 
the Corporation held the Smithfield Cattle Market would 
expire, and, as there was some fear that it would not he re- 
newed, another portion of the Pool Meadow could be used for 
that. purpose.. A decision has been deferred till the next 

meeting. 


CRIMINAL PRocEErpINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RovertT Boye & Son, Ld. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


MACCLESFIELD.—June 1.—Schemes for Main Drainage of 
Borough are invited. Mr. J. Barclay, Town Clerk, Maccles- 
field. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY. — May 26.— For Construction of Stone 
Staircase and other Work at Town Hall. The Surveyor to the 
Improvement Commissioners, Abergavenny. 

ABERGAVENNY.—May 30.—For Building House and Farm 
Buildings at Llanvihangel Gobion. Mr. R. Williams, Architect, 
8 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

ALRESFORD.—June 6.—For Additions to Old National 
School, for the New Alresford School Board. Mr. W. H. 
Hunt, Alresford. 

AMMANFORD.—For Building Villa. Mr. T. Lewis, Foundry, 
Ammandale. 

APPLEBY.—June 9.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding St. 
Lawrence’s Bridge; also for Constructing Temporary Bridge 
and Forming Road Approaches, Mr. J. Bintley, County Sur- 
veyor, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 

AYLESBURY.—June I.—For Building Five Cottages, Mount 
Pleasant, Bicester Road, for Mr. G. Aldridge. Mr. J. H. 
Bradford, Architect, 34 New Road, Aylesbury. 

Bacur.—May 30.—For Extending Culvert over Gravee 
Clough. . Mr. J. Heyworth, Town Clerk, Bacup. 


BARNSTAPLE.—May 26.—For Converting a Store into Two 
Cottages. Mr. Pettle, The Square, Barnstaple. 

BATH.—June 6.—For Alterations to Chapel. Mr. T. B. 
Silcock, Octagon Chambers, Milsom Street, Bath. 

BATLEY CARR.—May 29.—For Alterations and Additions 
to Board Schools, Bromley Road. Mr. J. Ladds, Architect, 
4 Chapel Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

BELFAST.—May 26.—For Addition to 129 Shankhill Road, 
for Messrs. Howard Bros. Mr. W. J. Fennell, Architect, 
11 Chichester Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—May 31.—For Reroofing, Pewing, Heating, &c., 
at Presbyterian Church, Mr. J. Boyd, Architect, 7 Clarence 
Place, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—May 28.—For Building Manse and Offices, for 
Presbyterian Church, Ahoghill. Messrs. Young and Mackenzie, 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—June 4.—For Erection of School Buildings, 
Twenty-eight Classrooms, Church Parlour, and other Society 
Rooms in Connection with Carlisle Memorial Church. Mr. 
J. J. Phillips, Architect, 21 Arthur Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—June 6.—For Building Nave, Porches, Repewing, 
and other Works, Aughnacloy Presbyterian Church. Mr. John 
Boyd, Architect, 7 Clarence Place, Belfast. 

BIRKENHEAD.—May 28.—For Plant-house and Heating 
Apparatus at Cemetery. Mr. A. Gill, Town Clerk. 

BIRTLEY.—May 28.—For Building Co-operative Shop, 
Stables, &c. Mr. T. E. Davidson, Architect, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

BRADFORD.—May 28.—For Engineering Works, Chimney, 
Stables, &c. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 55 
Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

BRIGHOUSE.—May 28.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Sunday School. Mr. Howdill, Architect, 13 Oxford Row, 
Leeds. 

CANTERBURY.—May 26.—For Building Hop Oast, Hoaden 
Farm, Ash. Mr. J. Ashenden, Surveyor, Kent Fire Office, 
Canterbury. 

CARDIFF.—June 4.—For Building Premises in St. Mary 
Street, for Messrs. Cross Bros. Mr. John P. Jones, Architect, 
27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE——May 28.—For Building Two Houses and Shop, 
Ashley Street. Mr. H. Matthews, Albany Villa, Warwick 
Road, Carlisle. 


CARMARTHEN.—June 1.—For Building Church (for 300), 
The Vicar, Carmarthen. 


CLOUGHTON.—June 2.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Church. Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Architects, Cogan 
Chambers, Hull. 


CROYDON. —May 29.—For Building Three Additional 
Slaughter-houses, Lairs and other Buildings. Mr. T. Walker, 
C.E., Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine Street; Croydon. 


DALTON.—May 29.—For Building Shop. Mr. John Butler, 
Architect, 12 Cornwallis Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 


DARENTH, KENT.—May 26.—For Building Convalescent 
Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 


DUBLIN.—May 29.—For Building Reading-room and 
Alterations and Additions to 106 Capel Street. Mr. D. J. 
Freeman, City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Dublin. 


DUKINFIELD.—For Building Two Semi-detached Villa 
Residences, King Street. Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Archi- 
tects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

EASTHAMPSTEAD,—May 30.—For Alterations and Repairs 


at Workhouse. Mr. Charles J. Cave, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Bracknell. 
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ELLAND. —May 25.—For Building Boundary Wall to 
Recreation Ground. Mr. A. W. Smith, Local Board Offices, 
Elland. 

FOwEY.—May 29.—For Station Buildings and other Works. 
Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

GOLBORNE.—June 1.—F or Conservative Club. Mr. Thomas 
Gregory, 16 Worsley Street, Golborne. 

GRIMESTHORPE.—May 28.—For Chapel and Caretaker’s 
House. Mr. E. Evans, Page Hall Road, Grimesthorpe. 

HALIFAX.—June 11.—For Construction of Sanitary Depdt. 
Mr. E. R. S. Escott, Borough Engineer, Halifax. 

HEATON.—For Building Two Semi-detached Houses. 
Messrs. H, & E. Marten, Architects, 29 Manningham Lane, 
Bradford. 

HERTFORD.—May 28.—For Building Public Library and 
School of Art. Mr. W. H. Wilds, Borough Engineer, Hertford, 

KENDAL.—May 25.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Premises in Lowther Street and in Stramongate. Mr. Stephen 
Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

KILLINGWORTH COLLIERY. — May 29. — For Building 
Methodist Chapel. Mr. I. G. Crone, Architect, Killingworth. 

LEEDS.—May 30.—For Building Three Houses and Shops. 
Messrs. J. Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—May 31.—For Foundations for Engines and 
Engine-house, Pump Wells, Screening Chamber, Sinking Well 
for Water-supply, &c. Mr. J. Gordon, C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Leicester. 

LEYLAND.—May 29.—For Enlarging and Rebuilding, &c., 
Wade Brook Bridge. Mr. W. Radford, Bridge Master, 1 
Princess Street, Manchester. 


LINGFIELD,—June 2.—For Additions to Board School for | 
Messrs. H. Hardwicke Langston and W. Thorold | 


Infants. 
Lowdell, Architects, 9 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

LLANTRISSANT.—May 28.—For Building Church at 
Croesvane. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

LONDON.—May 28.—For Repairs, Painting, &c., at the 
Central London Sick Asylum. Mr. W. Appleton, Board Room, 
Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, W. 

LUDWORTH.—For Building Semi-detached Houses. 
H. Wyatt, Architect, New Road, Marple. 


Mr 


Cc 


LYTCHETT MINSTER.—June 2,—For Enlarging Board 
School, Mr. Herbert W. Dibben, Clerk to the Lytchett 
Minster School Board, Wimborne. 

MANCHESTER.—May 30.—For Building Engine Shed at 
Agecroft. Plans at the Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, 
Manchester. 

MORAYSHIRE,—May 30.—For Construction of Piers, Jetty, 
Deepening Entrance Channel, &c., Hopeman Harbour. Mr. J. 
Willet, E.C., Aberdeen. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—May 31.—For Building Two Semi- 
detached Villas. Mr. J. W. Taylor, Architect, 33 Westgate Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

PAIGNTON.—May 29.—For Extension of Station Buildings, 
Mr. J. D, Higgins, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 

SEDBERGH.—May 26.—For Extension of Sedbergh School, 
Building Masters House, &c. Mr. W, Wright, Surveyor, 
Lancaster. 

SIDDAL.—June 2.—For Building Two Houses and Stable. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

STANNINGLEY.— May 30.—For Building Conservative Club. 
Messrs. Jowett Kendall & J. Harper Bakes, Architects, 
Thackley, Idle. 

THACKLEY.—June 8.—For Building Weaving Shed, Boiler 
House, Chimney, &c., Ashfield Road. Messrs. Jowett Kendall 
& J. Harper Bakes, Architects, Thackley, Idle. 

URSWICK.—June 1.—For Building Constabulary and Two 
Dwelling-houses. Mr. M. J. Cranke, Urswick, near Ulverstone. 

WANSTEAD.—June 8,—For Building Board School for Boys. 
Messrs. Bressy & Liddon Walters, Architects, 70 Bishopsgate 
Street, Within, E.C. 


TENDERS, 


ABERDEEN. 
For Building Farm Steading, Ardmedden, Meldrum, Mr. W. 
CLARK, Architect, Methlick. 
Accepted Tenders. 
G. Lemmon, Inverurie, mason. 
W. Stewart, Inverurie, carpenter. 
W. Milne, Inverurie, slater, 

Total £265 6s. 


ONTRACTORS TO E.M. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


LEGGOTT’S PATENT ADJ 


: : | 


oh hy i ii | i, | | mM = 
4 : : . | | ‘il X \ is | i I th 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 


From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards ; no cutting away of 
frame required, When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given, 


TESTIMONIAL. 
BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


STMENT 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, Boy 


Srrs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 


top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 


They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes, 


Messrs. W, & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. 


I remain, yours obediently, 
: R. DAVIES, Architect, 


Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


W. & R, LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 


235 HIGEZ EXTOL BORN, 


109 HOPE STREET, 


LONDON, 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—“SILENS BRADFORD.” 


W.C.5 
GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


T prefer 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ABERDEHN—continued, BOOTLE. 

For Making Road, Arbeadie. For Construction of the Silcroft Waterworks, for the Bootle 
J. McPetrie, Torphins } : : ; / £218 0 oO Rural Sanitary Authority. Messrs. PICKERING & 
A. McKay, Aberdeen . . : : ‘ » 205 4 9 CROMPTON, Engineers, Whitehaven. 

R. GRAY, Crathie (accepted ) ; : . Rit TRS) Ono ‘Cast-iron Pipes and eae a 
inte ; Jackson Harding, Greensand ., ; ee ‘ig tee 
For Alterations and Additions to Askew House, Acton, W., for Panes sie hayes Co. he eek ; ae 3 fe 
Mr. John Unite. Mr. CuHas. J. GLADMAN, A.R.I.B.A,, EB Wok: Haley PI REA OEM anal 8. So 
Architect. J. & S. Roberts . st EE NE ROG. Ee 1g 
Harris & Sons, Upper Berkeley Street ? HL522, 1070 D. Y. Stewart & Co. f ; ‘ x . 201 18 0 
LONGMIRE & Co., Osnaburgh’ Street (accepted). 515 0 O Cochrane, Grove & Co. ; r . 195 16 9 
- ADLINGTON, Newton, Chambers & ,Co., Greensand SHORES 10 
For Construction of Pipe Sewers and Settling Tanks, Adling- | A. Attwood &Co. . aia mince ties FO MO 
ton. Mr. A, JOLLY, Surveyor, Chorley. T. Allan & Sons, Greensand ; . * - i192 14 2 
* —H. Hodkinson, Westhoughton . i 5 22353 FF CLAYCROSS COMPANY (accepted ) ¢ 5 PAV EOOUN TY 1 
W. Winnard, Wigan (accepted ) ‘ d ( Ae Vane Wee: T. Allan & Sons, Greensand . ° sel OL 15 8 
A. & J. Stewart . : i ; : WUESO SALTS 
AMBLE, J. Mills 5 BP CUES oF ee am Co) 
For Building Three Houses at Amble Harbour, for Mr. R. Contr ant oe 
Matthews. For Laying and Jointing Cast-iron Pipes, Providing, Layin 
M. Spence, Amble_. : tie - +4410 0 0 and Fixing Wales Hydiants Tubes, and Street F ittinge. 
R.& G. Brown, Amble . . «ss 364.19 | W,. Bailey, Barrow-in-Furness L250. 10503 
R. Harrison, Amble .  . .  . «362 15 0 Jackson Harding, St Bees. gi ees . 19619 9 
A. Douglas, Bondicarr : ee ake - 360 0 0 H. FISHER & Co., Cockermouth (accepted ) < 4385 AeeE 
R, CARSE & Son, Amble (accepted) . 2 whe si T he Ors oO J. Mills, Millom (qualified tender) 2 f . 179 1 3 
ASHBY-DH-LA-ZOUCH. BRISTOL. 
For Alterations and Additions to Premises, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. | For Erection of New Day Industrial School at Temple, Bristol, 
Mr. W. T. HAMPTON, Architect, Loughborough. for the Bristol School Board. Messrs. J. W. TREW & 
A. & S. Main, Loughborough . : ; 74440030 Sons, Architects, 22 Broad Street, Bristol. Quantities by 
Orton & Son, Ashby-de-la-Zouch ene eh AI 2 O Mr. Wm. L. Bernard. 
H, Slater, Ashby-de- la-Zouch . , Ba s74 2 0 E. Walters, Bristol . : . ; :  £3:595 oe) 
S. FisH, Ashby-de-la-Zouch (accepted ) ; 3730 OT. 0 malls uae & ee Bristol . ; y 3448 0 0 
W. Cowlin & Sons, Bristol : : ; st AA 7a O18 O 
AUCHLEVEN. : 2) a 
For Building House for Mr. W. Clark, Auchleven. H. J. elie ae Ok DOR, Saas ashe soe beh, 
Accepted Tenders. JJ Rie. ae stole " ’ ; : : Ey ake 
W. Robertson, Leslie, carpenter . : : A hy ae, H. i Race HALON. : rs : : son gC _ 4 
J. Ross, Daas Premnay, mason . ‘ . : 42 10 0 Ph Ro hewie) Bestoks. : : : ; * 3375 ms ss 
J. Ross, Daas Premnay, materials F ‘ Msg7 TO. O J. Wilkins os tol. ; : ~ ; ape 
W. Milne, Inverurie, slater . : : j emi 7 13.40 Beachin’ Ral ? t, im st 1 : ; : Bag a Seed 
J. Logie, Huntly, plasterer . : ; : i Sas Por Soren Sh Sean eae ' ; ey oad ge 
E. Gay, Bristol . ; F : ; sgh: 3.20 91 Ouse 
BELFAST. G. Humphreys, Bristol . X j ; 3) 205 Oi 
For Building a Villa and Offices at Strandtown, Belfast. Eastabrook & Sons, Bristol . A . i) \3;TOON IO" 80 
H. & J. MARTIN (Limited) (accepted). E, J. DAVIS, Bristol (accepted) . : ; © 3, 9349,0870 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
‘ 
a 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


BEAN'S PATENT DIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERNS, 


These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
in action. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatie 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 

THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight-fitting parts to corrode or 
get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “pull”; (6) 3 insures a rapid and 
Sais a eRe. Clown the pull. PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


J. TYLOR & Son's, 


BANITARY AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 
2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


VOLUME XXXVIIL. OF THE ARCHITEC. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s, 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ce) 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BRIGHTON. . CHELMSFORD. 

For Footbridge over the Kemp Town Branch of the London, | For Rebuilding Union House, Chelmsford. Mr, FRED 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway. Mr. PHILIP C. CHANCELLOR, Architect. Quantities by Messrs 'R & u 
Lockwoop, C.E., Town Hall, Roe Sekus Curtis & Sons. sr He b 

G. Olliver . ; . £686 10 oO 

G. G. Garbutt ‘ “G80 me Se Conlon & Faukes Chelmsford . Saati a the 
rd. ‘ Re rome) 

G, Buster .  . : AS A ta: Dobson, Colchester . ae : , a Si 
J. Barnes dirt 74 FOG SAGO OO HC re oe sine r 71930009 
BT Wade 68605 ae RE SCPE BBB) ag ughes & Stirling, Booth io aos) |)» 4 ie) Eee 
ALweawk ewe ka Hee 480 0 0 eee: H onan Fehon te 16,740 9 © 
: . ilby ayford, London. ‘ . 16,660 0 0 
Pichon ® Gol a, ee 1 42 2 3] Biss West Bergholt . 5 . 16524 0 © 
‘ ; ae rown o., London . 5 ; . - 15,980 0 0 
é e Read & Son , ; : E ; ah M - eee Bros., London ., ‘ F ‘ ae 0 oO 
. : : oyce, London : : ; . «| TE800™ OF to 
A. M. DEACON & Co. (accepted 4 : zai OV Oil bar cabete a Son, (Coleheseaen atin aks nin mie ae 
BULLINGTON. Bell & Sons, Saffron Walden . ‘ : . 15,602 0:0 

For Alterations and Repairs to Vicarage House and Premises, Kimberley, Banbury _. . . : - 15,593 9 0 
Bullington, Hants. Mr. JOHN HILLARY, Architect, Long- Stephenson, London : : ‘ ° T5240 70 
parish, Hants. Quantities not supplied. Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . . . 4 15,330 0 © 

A. M. Hedge, Whitchurch, Hants . ‘ - £327.105.0 Thackray & Son, iat . : . 14,899 0 0 

J. W. Gilbert; Whitchurch,Hants . .  . 28017 0| Claridge, Banbury. . 05s Mets AI Ree sie 1 

Cras Hutchings, Winchester jigtoye! dc. tare ay) Gentry, London. o,f eek ap Rer Ce: 5 i 

Pitt & Sons, Barton Stacey, Hants . . . 216 0 0|  Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. ‘Edmonds | 14,400 0 O 

F, BEALE, Andover (accefied) . .  .  . 210 0 0] Martin, Maidenhead. «la 1AgRO0 81s 50 

Grace, Fulford, Winchester Pe ene OO ie LONGLEY, Crawley (accepted ). MI he lye Re 
_ CLONES. | DUNFERMLINE. 

For pepriuieis ¢ aa in Newtown-Butler, for the Guardians | For Causewaying Streets, Dunfermline. 

Drum, Monaghan . RE aT alte het A Diioy Eon Inverkeithing ii ee ae MS 6 
E. HARRISON, Monaghan (accepted ok , i) 30. AO A. Loch, Edinburgh . ‘ : : . : . ts7 by 
‘CROYDON. D.&R. Cousin, Alloa. : ; ; - 1,045 I0 oO 

For Additions and Alterations to Boiler House, Airing Yards, W. Carragher, Dunfermline . . . . 1,019 2 2 

&c., at the Workhouse, Queen’s Road, Croydon. Mr. A. GALL, Alloa (accepted) . , : » 1,000;°6..2 


FREDERICK WEST, Architect, Croydon. Quantities by Gud tenes 
HORTON. 


Architect. 

W. Tidy, Croydon. . . - d ‘£ 545 o o| For Building Four Houses, Stephenson Street, off Cross Lane, 
G. E. Bryan, Norwood 5 : : : 545 0 O Great Horton. Mr. J. H. Dixon, Architect, 63 Nuttall 
A. Berridge, Norwood. u , R : aE eo OM. 50 Road, Bradford. 

H.R. Okenden, Anerley . a . j 2 A499)»: W. Crabtree, mason . : “ < 3 « £320° 0%)/0 
Smith & Bulled, Croydon . ; ‘ d = 495 0 0 A. Lofthouse, joiner . ; d ‘ ‘ Oe ic lermnogate) 
King Bros. & Co., Norwood : é : ¥). 140902) J. Crabtree, plasterer . : : : : ons 2OPELOP O: 
Caplen & Redgrave, Croydon . : } ATTA G. Wilkinson, slater . : : ‘ - ie ot Mw” ak) 
J. O. Richardson, Peckham R i ; “044050: JO Mills, plumber . : f A 4 ‘ AA Ta Re be ve ik «) 


HOLDEN & GO.’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation. 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


S&S WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


2 HL porensionament 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


ee TRON HURDLES, FENCING, acme spare 4 eg AS 
see =: AND E Hn 
SF Winer nooteg shea, &0- [l AHA iii wai nat 


eosen Bete PRIORE OM ora as ON APPLICATION. I, | | ] ) ] 
Se MM NM 


om CLOCKS & CARILLONS. 
LUND & BLOCKLEY, | 


42 PALI. MALI, LONDON, ese. 
WORKSHOPS :—WILLIAM AND MARY YARD, PULTENEY STREET, W. 
Clock and Watch Manufacturers to the Queen, H.M. Imperial Government, the Admiralty, the War 
Office, the Royal Geographical Society, Indian State Railways, &e., &e. 


MAKERS OF THE GREAT BOMBAY CLOCK AND CARILLONS. 


(See Building News, Sept. 21, 1883, p. 448.) 


And also of the KOLHAPUR PALACE CLOCK AND BELLS. 


(See Building News, May 2, 1884, p, 699.) 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


He 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GATESHEAD. LANDPORT. 
For Street Improvement Works, Back Hubert Terrace, Gates- | For Erection of The Home and Colonial Hotel, Landport, 
head. Portsmouth, for Mr. W. H. Handley. Mr. CHARLES W. 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle ~ £152 14 6 BeEvis, Architect, Southsea. 
W. Cumming, Gateshead TAZ gus 8 H. & W. Evans, Portsmouth . ‘ i £25,175 
W. Lawton, North Shields . 146 15 9 W. Ward, Portsmouth : f : » 24,700 
J. Wardlaw, Gateshead : , A : I4I 12 II D. W. Lewis, Portsmouth 5 ; e nT 23074 
G. MAUGHAN, Jarrow (accepted ) : : 139 19 8 Stephens & Bastow, Bristol 22,999 
ae pas shared 7 sean 22,800 
* r urbidge, Portsmo 22,440 
For Houses and Stables, Beech Hill Park, Hadley. Mr. Hy {Sanders Scuhatintoy ah 


Epwin T. HALL, F.R.I.B.A., 57 Moorgate Street, E.C., 
Architect. 
FOSTER & DICKSEE, Rugby (accepted) . 


HALIFAX, 

For Erection of Pair of Semi-detached Villas, near Savile 
Park. Messrs. HORSFALL & WILLIAMS, Architects, 15 
George Street, Halifax. 

Accepted Tenders. 


. £11,995 0 oO 


C. Robinson, Halifax, mason . : 5 2b 740 0) 0 

W. H. Noble, Halifax, joiner . 340 0 0 

J. Naylor, Halifax, plumber : : 165 0 Oo 

J. Bancroft & Son, Halifax, slater &c. 163 10 8 
HAMBLEDON. 


Mr. 
Quantities by 


For Enlargement of Workhouse Infirmary, Hambledon. 
CHARLES BRIDGER, Architect, Haslemere. 
Architect. 


Attfield, Godalming . - £1,430 0 0 
J. Othen, Godalming. 15 5O VO, 6g 
J. Ayling, Chiddingfold 1,275.0 .0 
R. Pink, Witley } , ; 1225 lOle oO 
Tompset & Kingham, Farnham . ¥,220 | 0-0 
W. Page, Chiddinfold 1,174 15 oO 
Humphreys, Godalming 1,149 IO0 O 
Seaber, Godalming . . : 1,096 0 oO 
F, MILTON, Witley (accepted) . E0273) OO 


HERTFORD. 
For Building Pump House, Construction of Tumbling Bay, 
Reconstruction of Valve Chamber, Laying Water Main, 
&c., Hertford. 


A. P. Ginn, Hertford EEE E02 1; 014.0 
James Young, Elstree S87 05/09 
G. Bell, Tottenham . , ‘ 1,395 0 oO 
J. J. Rayment & Sons, Hertford 7,385.) 0; (O 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
3UMPASSES, GHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 

INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


{ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE T0 ANY ADDRESS,—Asxk for“*Survuyrne List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIOC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


Supplied. 


(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


PAPERHANGINGS 


MANUFACTURERS, 
AQ Bread Street, 


A large collection of Choice 
Goods always kept in Stock, 
from which Orders can be 


ES 


LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 


DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 
Raised Flocks. 


eo00o000 00000 
oo00o0o0qo00q0 000 


H. Jones, Portsmouth . : , . » 22,140 
W.R. & C. Light, Portsmouth ‘ ; Biss Jas Te 
Thomas P. Hall, Portsmouth . : “i SE zEL9OO 
Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds . : 4 . 21,840 
J. H. CORKE, Portsmouth (accepted) , . 19,780 


LEEDS. 
For Construction of Gymnasium Fittings, Woodhouse Moor, 
Leeds. 
_R, CULLINGWORTH, Cross Park Street, Leeds 


(accepted) . : " : . : 4 - £491 


LEIGH. 
For Building Warehouse in Brown Street, for Mr. J. W. Wild. 
Messrs.. BANKS, FAIRCLOUGH & STEPHEN, Architects, 
Leigh. 


o oO 


J. W. COWBURN, Leigh (accepted ). 


LOFTHOUSE. 
For New Chancel to Christ Church, Lofthouse, Yorkshire. Mr. 
WILLLIAM WATSON, Architect, Wakefield. 


Accepted Tenders. 


J. & G. Summers, Wakefield, stonework . £852 15 Oo 
J.S. Copley, Rothwell, joinerwork . E 41200) OO 
S. Atkinson, Wakefield, plumbing, glazing, iron- 

work, &c. . . : , ji : : 1248 OO 
Watson & Worsnup, Leeds, slating . ; st IGG AGG 
George Powell, Wakefield, staining and painting 517 0 


£1,128 12 o 
LONDON. 

For Marble Mosaic Paving at Dudley House, Nightingale 
Road, Clapham. Mr. J. W. STEVENS, A.R.ILB.A, 
Architect. 

MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, Bloomsbury Mansion (accepied ), 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINN xX» 
\ PORTLAND CEMENT. 


J} is guaranteed to odd tests of 
Architects and Engineers, 


= Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


2 OMe mE 
Cannon street, “ aol (Lump and Ground), 


[ () KN p | 0 i Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
DS: nf 


HAINES & CO,/JOHN_BOARD & CO., 


Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery, 
OFFICES AND WORKS. 


DUNBALL, near BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 


Borders and 


rh Is a made in Friezes. 
pie ge Ik TRADE mar» all colours THE 17 GRACECHURCH 
ee Mee gor. |WOOD CARPET 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 

14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860, 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO ORDER. 
Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 
Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &e. 


WILKINS and SONS, 


88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. 
See NILE RUAD, NN. 


ieee CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ww 


COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 

The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that ee i 

they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking | fA Zaica 

Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, | 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper, 


AMERICANEBEDROOM SUITES. 


FLOORING, 
MATCHBOARDS, 


Country Orders promptly executed. 
All Goods supplied direct from DOOKS, 
Telephone No. 1068. 


sue hese Bias See ae 
WO00D-BLOCK FLOORING 
a (MR. WHITE’s SYSTEM), 
LAG eA For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c, 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop - BLock FLoorine ann 
STEAM JOINERY WoRKS, 


Clapham Junction,'8,W, 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Street Works, Old Kent Road, for the Vestry of St. George- 
the-Martyr, Southwark. 


Stubbs, Lambeth Des yes 6 8 
Hirst, Gracechurch Street 957 18 4 
Woodham & Son, Greenwich . 5 953 6 8 
J. Biggs, Birmingham... . 876 5 oO 
fig Adams, Kingsland ‘ : . : : 845 90 0 
G. G. Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow . : . $34 )°3 74 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster . : : . 789 3 4 
Beevers, Borough . . 710 I0 oO 
W. H. Wheeler, Queen Victoria Street : : 705 8 4 
Turner & Son, Chelsea . : é 630 0 oO 


For Repairing and Painting Outside Pron Imperial Bank, 


Sydney Place, Fulham Road. 


J. Jones, Sydney Street. 4 : . 4 -445 00 
Bryon, Fulham Road _ . 43 10 o 
BRown & SMITH, College Street (accepted ) 43 00 


For Erection of Workmen’s Dwellings, Hammersmith, for 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co., Limited, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, 10 Union Court, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 


Harris & Wardrop stiio Re ea hths : £773 0 0 
Adamson . < 5 Hi F i a7 53 GO LO 
Godfrey ; ‘ : § - « 5 » 746° 0.0 
Dabbs . ' : : : : $27 3S. ORO 
Higgs . ‘ a: 720.10: RO 
HOLLAND, Brunswick Road, E. (accepted) . 673 0 oO 


For Sundry Repairs, Decorations, and Sanitary Works at 
Canons, Ware, for Mr. B. C. Berkeley, under the super- 
intendence of Mr, FREDERICK COLYER, Architect, 18 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Builders and Decorative Work. 


F. Hitch, Ware. . A - £415 0 oOo 

, Stanley Bird, London . . 3720 HO 
Baie Work. 

G, Jennings . 821/70 20 

Sundry Extra Works. 

G. Jennings. 1250 20 


For Marble Mosaic ee at) 3 Roca Hill, Henesen. 
Mr. T. LOCKE WORTHINGTON, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, Bloomsbury Mansion (accepted ) 


LONDON -— continued. 
For Building Mansions, Cadogan Square, S.W. Mr. EDWIN 
T. HALL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 57 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
FOSTER & DICKSEE, Rugby (accepted) . - £17,862 0 0 


For Additions to Messrs. Brankston’s Tobacco Factory, Carter 
Lane, London. Mr. EDWIN T. HALL, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect, 57 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


Foster & Dicksee £31184 (ome) 
AL Steer. . 4 3,130 0 O 
Langdale & Hallett . 3,000 O Oo 
E. Toms : : 2,769: 07 0 
J. & J. Greenwood . 2,648 0 oO 
SPENCER & Co. (accepted) 2,553 Oo O 


For Alterations and Shop Fittings at 137 High Holborn, 
W.C., for the Jersey Cream Company. Mr. WILLIAM 
A. BURR, M,S.A., Architect, °5 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Larke & Son : . .£360 0 0 

Langham , 319 0 O 

Stevens Bros. : : ; ; 275 0.0 
Amended Tender. 

STEVENS BROS., Seven Sisters Road (accepted). 265 0 o 


For Repairs, Painting, &c., at 137 High Holborn, W.C., for the 
Jersey Cream Company. Mr. WILLIAM A. BURR, M. S.A., 
Architect, 65 era mae? W.C. 


Hensman . -£89 0 0 
Larke & Son. 79 90 0 
STEVENS Bros. (accepted ) 58 0 oO 


For Alterations and Sanitary Improvements to No. 258 Upper 
Street, Islington, N., and for Erection of a new Building 
in connection therewith for Messrs. Buckle & Hughes. 
Mr. H. HUNTLY-GORDON, A.R.I.B.A., Architect and Sur- 
veyor, 26 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C, 


Holliday & Greenwood £2,188 0 0 
T: Sobey . 2,180 0 oO 
C. F. KEARLEY (accepted) 2 087 (ome) 
Coombes & Sons 1,927 0 0 


For Marble Mosaic Paving at No. I Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 
Mr. F. HEMINGS, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, Bloomsbury Mansion (accepted ). 


For Marble Mosaic Paving at Knoyle House, Ealing. Mr, 
H. MCLACHLAN, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
MAINZER & KEMPTHORNE, Bloomsbury Mansion (accepted ). 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C. 


Bints or Quantities, SpeciricaTions, REPORTS} __ 


FROM THE 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


“LINDLEY ” 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


STIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 


QUARRIES, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING AN CAST B R 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


STO N E Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
J above description of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 


Pays of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- ANCASTER; Near GRANTHAM. | sheets, &c., sent on application, 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. ASPHAL TE. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Crrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream, 
Spracur’s TaBres, upon application, 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RE 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRIGES FREE. 


MARBLE * LE * WORK. 
‘EMLEY & SON S, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Tutalnd: and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE- UPON - TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


‘S in One Development and Washing. 
est Medium for Re d 
trom TLAGINGS” ES tue 
J. R. GOT Z, 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST., STRAND, LONCON, 


(Ea. = PLAID ODPPE, 


IZLE. 


STSSSCSCSSSCS SS SOOT SSSOOCSSCSSSOSHSOSCEOOOS 


SIMPLEX TEAd 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, «* *****# ’ 
***+«* SKYLIGHTS & IMRAY S 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, PATENT 


No Special Contract Required, 
No Zinc, [lRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


PALL P LSS LLL LS SIS 


GROVER & Co. (imited), Engineers, &. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
1LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * & 
PTOPCOSORTOCOTO LOD SOOOOO: 


SOVGSCCCCOCVOCee 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


&> Photolithographer and 


Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON, 


S.E 


Correctly Written and 


SLACK BROWNLOW 


FILTERS, 


Collotype Printer, 
CANNIN ¢ WORKS, 


MANCHESTER. 
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LONDON —continued. 
For Cleansing the Infirmary, Cale Street, Chelsea, for the 
Guardians of Chelsea. Messrs. A. & C.° HARSTON, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities not 


supplied. 
i Bendon ° ° e e r) ° ‘ . £308 Oo 90 
W. Dudley . ‘ : ° - ; : en eft) OO 
H. Idle 5 : “ i t ‘ : - 259 0 0 
Simmonds Bros. . A f ; : . ah 23/0 0 
M. McCarthy . < 3 . : : » 237 9 0 
Scharien & Co. . : : é ; : 2123570) 0 
King & Son : : } : ; : - 223.0 0 
E, F. Henderson . : ‘i 4 a ‘ seh E3115, Oy 
Peet ee Se ae 208) 0! 0 
W. H. McLachlan ; i A ; “470° 0-40 
W. Eades . ‘ c - 165 0 oO 
G. FOXLEY, King Street, W. (accepted) . ny t57 2.0" (0 
For Addition of Two Staircases to Board School, St. John’s 


Road, Hoxton. 


LYMM. 
For Supply of Cylindrical Station Meter, to pass 8,000 cubic 
feet per hour, &c., for the Lymm Local Board. 
Clapham Bros., Keighley, Eclipse washer 
scrubber . HAGA) Of.0 


GAs METER Co., ‘Oldham, meter (accepted ) 80 0 O 

Titanerete Co., Manchester, water tank - + 22° TR O 

Holmfirth Gas Eo. engine . ; ; d ; 15.00 
MARYBOROUGH. 


For Building Two Fireproof Party Walls, through the Roof, of 
Maryborough District Asylum., 


J. Lynch, Maryborough . : 7 ; : fh peo) Cia 
A. Metcalf, Maryborough . IIo 5 O 
W. F. MACKAY, Donaghmore (accepted) 45 0 0 


SANDAL MAGNA. - 
For Restoration Work to the Tower of Sandal Magna Parish 
Church, Yorkshire. Mr, WiLL1aAM WATSON, Architect. 


f He Earsdon . £980 0 oO Ww. ECCLES, Newmillerdam (accepted) . . 4240 7 6 
. Linfie 2 : : ’ é 945 9 0 
W. Johnson . : ‘ ‘ ; : 750 0 O TRURO. a 
For Works to Board Schools. SPH Communes Archie Tata ek ee 
Droop Street, Chelsea. Anglers Gardens, Finsbury. W. Battershill, eee : Bye eS. 
F. T. Chinchen . £230 0 0 © Dearing & Son £95 0 o R. Jose, Truro per SI FE ONO 
oe Bros. 218 © O Pritchard & Son “89 10 o E. Buzza, Truro. ‘ 69 I0 6, 
Rhodes 185 © © Williams &Son. 75 0 o| W. TipPET, Truro (accepted) 66 10 o 
T. oa sae if Ae ] O02.) J]. Grover S Son!’ 69"''o "0 
Davis Be en i aN of Rice : McCormick&Son 68 0 o TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Fr. Alma School, Southwark. | ¥or Gate Lodge, Sandown Park, Tunbridge Wells. Mr. 

G. Hughes é I5 oO ? 

E. H. Sarjeant 5 to. Gt ys ones onto rrgs G EDWIN T. os. F.R.1I.B.A., Architect, 57 Moorgate 
T. Cruwys . i 19 6 T. Dowling . EAL Street, E.C. 

Sumner Road, Pie, A. Stephens I2 10 o Thurbon 4 - : : » £520.0.,6 
T. Dowling. 25 0 0 H. J. Williams II 10 oO Strange : Bae sat eg 485 0.0 
J. Bodker 19 12 6 Lower Chapman Street, GALE, Woking (accepted 1 Ree te hes 
G. Jones 18 0 oO Tower Hamlets. 

T. Cruwys . 14,19” 0 * Pritchard’ & Son 3. ::53)-.0.‘0 WHITBY. 
a se erece Road, Lambeth. Atherton & Latta. 48 10 0o| For Construction of Drainage Works at the Workhouse, 
Earsdon . 425 0 o C, Cox 43 .0'. 0 Whitby. 
W. Johnson . 380 0 0 W. Downs. See 417. O W. Chapman, Whitby . ; : ‘ : -£58 10 oO 
R. Cox ; SFO tO. Pie Bate Wood. (36 30.0 ; Brain, Whitby . : : : . eg Ue 2,4 O 
W. F. Russell . 329 © o O. Dawson. 34 10 O _ KIpp, Whitby (acce, ted : 48 Io oO 
9 


TH BATH STONE FIRMS. Lip. 


Head Offices: BAT EZ. 


Telegraphic Addresses: LONDON DEPOTS. 


Gratagasecs) ““OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
London Office, ‘ OOLITE, LONDON,” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W. BR. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and ali of the quarries previously owned Nine Elms, 
COMBE DOWN. by Set 


STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


THE BATH 


EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 
UNLIMITED SELECTIONS, 


Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Co., 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 
Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 


Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH, 


S LONE FIRMS, LIMITED BATH. 


(Registered 


ee MOULDINGS 


IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Suitable for Architectural Purposes. 


Por \y \ 
. a Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the Patentees : 
and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN EEDE BUTT & SONS, S22 "oul BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 
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UXBRIDGE. ; . 
For Supply and Erection of Engine, Pump, &c., at Water ST. GEORGE'S, HANOVER SQUARE, PUBLIC BATHS. 


Works, Uxbridge Moor. Messrs. EASTON & ANDERSON, | A CORRESPONDENT writes to us :—An architectural competi- 
Engineers, 3 Whitehall Place, S.W. tion for important public buildings is always a matter of 


Dagleish . Bia) aig ; ; : : . £1,135 10 © | interest to the profession. In an honourably-conducted, limited 
Goddard & Massey . . ; , ; 1,045 © O |} competition, a non-successful competitor does not go entirely 
Ta Kearshaw © 26) baits Oe - 1,027 90 ©] unrewarded. In the first place he has the honour of being 
Pratchitt . Shia : - ‘ a - 860 0 ©} chosen as a competitor, his work is exhibited, he gains experi- 
Slatter .. ; ‘ : : : : 847 © O| ence, and benefits by the ideas of his fellow-workers and the 
Tangye . ‘ . . : : : - 760 © O}| friendly criticism of the press, and, in many instances receives 
Willoughby Bros. . . wee » «753 9 ©} asmall pecuniary reward. An architect who has tried his best 
Spencer & Co. . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ : - 700 90 O| will accept, without ill-feeling, an honest beating in the competi- 
Dodman (SW fe ite aud ole : 548 © ©| tion; and unless some such compensation were held out in the 


For Deepening Well and Enlarging Adits at Water Works, directions stated above there would not be much inducement 
Uxbridge Moor. Messrs. Easton & ANDERSON, for him to incur the expense of time and money which is 


Engineers. involved. It is an unfortunate fact that competitions of this 
Badham & Co. ; ’ : ; : .£452 0 o| kind are not always fairly conducted ; and when such is the 
G. Wallers .. .. j athe : , . 432 0 © | Case it is not an easy matter to conceal the fact, though redress 
Batchelor . . « F Lia a ‘ . 248 0 o | for the injured ones is very seldom obtained. The Commis- 
Topham . ¢ , ; i 2 122 0 o| Sioners of the above parish invited nine architects to send 
Hill & Co. (per week). : ] F 31 10 o | in designs on the clear understanding contained in the 


printed conditions that an assessor would be appointed 
WAKEFIELD. to examine and report as to the merits of the designs. Mr. 

For Building Three Small Houses, for Mr. Edward Morgan, Cubitt Nichols was appointed assessor, and in due time 
Balne Lane, Wakefield. Mr. WILLIAM WATSON, Architect. | handed in his report. ‘From the account given in the local 

E. A. ELVEY (accepted) . .«. « « «£393 © ©| press of the vestry-meeting held on Thursday last, it appears 
that the commissioners (among whom there is not one practical 


WOKINGHAM. 3 P ‘ 
, : re man) selected a design which was not the design placed first 
For P ae Broad Street and Building Three Cottages, Wok- by oe assessor. At the vestry-meeting it was stated that all 
every Prat the designs would be on view at the Vestry Hall for a period 
Smith & Allen sila £2130 0 of a week. Despite this statement, the following (Friday) 
hitting . , : : t ; ede : oo | Moming the selected designs were cut from the strainers a 

hes 2 . ‘ . ‘ , ; : a a Ars removed, no doubt oe a Me “idtarencia a et set me mils a 

P . ‘ 7 " , ‘ incorporatin considerable elaborations and modifications, 
BOTTRILL (accepted) . Coline ; : yh Fa ere which the EbranHiSsiOm an report tothe vestry openly acknowledges 
tTavhes ett ber 8 o o| ate necessary to be made. On Saturday morning a visit was 
ae S : SN Sacleaie : e . . An ah ee to the Vestry pe and it was Ha that he ae 

, ; i r ; 5 : : esigns were stowed away in a small room upstaifs. The 
MITCHELL (accepted) . ‘ f 7 ; », M488 10} @ antes were piled senate ine wall, the several Nexigtl being 
YORE. mixed up together. Such is the idea of the St. George’s com- 

For Works ar Stabling in Museum Street, York. Mr. E. G. | missioners as to the best method of placing the designs for the 
MAWBEY, City Surveyor. public view of the ratepayers. The selected design, which 


J. Hebden, York . : : : : A . £124 10 | one would naturally presume they would have been proud 
J. Galtay, York . : ; : : : . 8615 ©o| to exhibit as evidence of their acumen and taste, and 
PARKER & SHARP (accepted) . ‘ : - 54 12 61the one which will have to be paid for, was not to 


HARPER TWELVETREES 


New System of Washing Machinery 
For PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS, SCHOOLS, & MANSIONS, 


} As used in Her Majesty’s Laundry, Devonport Steam Laundry, Rangoon Steam Laundry, 
Suez Steam Laundry, Whitechapel Infirmary, Mont Dore Hotel (Bournemouth), &c., &c. 


Is specially recommended to Architects as the most perfect and economical. 


Plans and Specifications for completely furnishing Hand or Steam Laundries given to Architects 
and Engineers ; together with Prospectus of Washing, Rinsing, Boiling, Wringing, Drying 
and Iron Machines, Hydro-Extractors, Drying Closets, Stoves, Engines, Boilers, 

and all Laundry requisites. : 


‘3 STEAM LAUNDRY ENGINEER, 


ee 8 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


, | : BLOCKS IMMOVABLE, 
a Being “ Keyed” to Substructure by 
P| METAL KEYS, 
And by an . 


WALEBER & AL LIOTT (late of GEARY ¢ WALKER), adhesive & Preservative Mastio 
7 John Dalton Street, MANCHESTER. Speciality: OAK AND DARKENED OAK. 


"9 


y) A o B PARQUET FLOORINGS. WOOD CARVINGS. | 
a A 150,000 ft. super. in Stock, ready for Laying, All Styles executed for the Trade at Special 
te [a=] ms < RIGA INCH OAK FLOOR BOARDS, Rates. Skilled Artisans sent to all parts of 
fo) oO =| Tongued and Grooved, VERY CHEAP. ; the country. vu 
a =m) ODmto Immense Stock always ready for Laying. ; Estimates and Designs on Application, 
© re i 
— (oo) Fi 
eee a) q F 
im Ee o 
QO. 28 23 
| bse wt 
eo aw & | 
Pp © 
a=} oD + = || 
<q & os a 25 = 
; ms = B p 3} ae ARTISTIC JOINERY. 
=) a iy TH j N p ARQU ET (Turpin’s Patent).. 5-16 inch thick, prepared ty ! ORNAMENT AI 
la 
> aa) zit 4 inch Solid Parquet, Used’ for Veneering old LLL DEAL 
existing deal floor, and is susceptible of removal at pleasure, See Construction i BACKING. | 
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be seen; meanwhile, and up to the present time, no 
notice whatever has been given to the non-successful 
competitors or to the professional press as to the result of the 
competition. The commissioners at the meeting declined to 
produce the assessor’s report, or to give the vestry any informa- 
tion whatever as to the estimates of the other architects, many 
of which we are able to state are considerably within the 
limit of 30,000/, The vestry had no opportunity of viewing the 
designs, and voted on Thursday that the commissioners’ scheme 
be adopted, the vote being made to all intents and purposes a 
vote of confidence in the commissioners themselves. It must 
be borne in mind that not long since a sum of very nearly 
2,000/, was paid for a scheme which proved abortive, 
and it is said that the vestry was led to vote as it did witha 
view of getting rid of a question which had become odious 
and vexatious in the extreme. As to the exceedingly dis- 
courteous treatment the Commissioners of St. George’s have 
shown towards the non-successful competitors and the archi- 
tectural profession as represented by them, it seems a duty to 
enter an unmistakable protest that eight members of the pro- 
fession should have been thus put to the expense of the com- 
petition, without even the compensation of knowing how far 
they have succeeded. 


TRADE NOTES. 


A NEW police-station has been erected at Upper Holloway, 
and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, which is 
on the Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self- 
acting air-pump ventilator being employed.for the extraction 
of the vitiated air. 

THE Leeds School Board have accepted tenders for the 
erection of school buildings and boundary walls at Richmond 
Hill and Moortown, at a cost, respectively, of 9,587/. 12s. 6d. 
and 1,485/. 55. 

AT a meeting last week in Wellingborough it was decided 
to take up the work of enlarging All Saints’ Church, and to build 
a vestry, and tenders for the work are to be obtained. Messrs. 
Talbot-Brown & Fisher, of Wellingborough, are the architects. 

AN altar-cloth has just been completed at the East Grin- 
stead School of Embroidery for presentation to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The subjects of the design are taken from the life 
of St. Paul. The whole piece, which is 11 feet in length, is in 
solid embroidery, the stitches being after those of ancient 
church needlework. It has been carried into execution by Miss 


Noyes, from the designs of Mr. Medland, of the firm of 
Medland & Powell. 

ON referring to our columns of tenders, it will be seen that 
Messrs. Mainzer & Kempthorne have secured several contracts 
for works of marble mosaic paving. ; 

Mr. W. F. STANLEY, of Great Turnstile, Holborn, and Rail- 
way Approach, London Bridge, has just issued a new catalogue. 
In this catalogue are introduced many improvements in instru- 
ments, which Mr. Stanley hopes may be of advantage to the pro- 
fession. Of the new model level, made first in 1881, he has 
received the highest testimonials; also of his pentagraphs and 
eidographs. He has now so far extended the variety of his 
stock, that he keeps a good stock of every article known by 
him to be used by the architect, engineer, and draughtsman, 
Descriptions and prices of over 3,000 such articles are given in 
this catalogue. By ordering from the catalogue number, orders 
can be executed with much greater certainty of following 
customers’ wishes, and with greater despatch. A gold medal 
was awarded to him at the International Exhibition of Inven- 
tions, 1885, for improvements in instruments; and a silver 
medal at the Architectural Exhibition, 1886. 


A DESIGN IN TILE DECORATION. 


EvEN Londoners are apt to be puzzled by the numerous 
changes constantly made of late in London by the wholesale 
pulling down of streets, rebuilding of houses, and rearrange- 
ment of streets. Old landmarks have been obliterated, and, 
like the prairie or forest rangers, the pedestrian falls back on 
the sun as a guide by which to direct his steps. We lately paid 
a visit to Putney, and there, too, the hand of change is 
apparent. Alighting at a new railway station, a new district is 
practically visited owing to the improvements. Without 
attempting to speak of these, it will be interesting to our 
readers to describe the interior fittings of one of the new 
business establishments — that styled the United Farmers’ 
Dairy, in the High Street, Putney. It is probably one of the 
first objects to attract the attention of any one after emerging 
from the railway station, and the warm weather doubtless is a 
temptation to many persons to enter and indulge in a draught 
of milk, pure or qualified with soda water or the like. The 
premises comprise a fine corner shop, or, as it may be called, a 
refreshment or restaurant-room, entered.from the street corner, 
and lighted by two large plate-glass windows. At one end a 


KBKALLKOLAIT Ei. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 
PRP LPP LOLOL IRI PL ALND LAL cl lL LPN ND ND eC 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED IN : PATENTED IN 
England, = Austria- 
Belgium, a Hungary, 
France = Denmark, 
d — United 
Germany, =! States 
Italy. ae of America. 


TRADE MARK. 


KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 
stone, plastering, &c. 


CHEAPNESS,-—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 
ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-lb. tin of KALLKOLITH goesfurther than three times the same quantity of oil-colour, 
DRYING POWERS.—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 


DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned (vith seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 


THSTIMONTA LS. 
21 New Bridge Street, London, H.C, : February 23, 1886. 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. 


I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks : 
ate 3 We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 


awe fr are are yey satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the 
coat of paint on wood and other substances, and is of such a nature that the | hag n fairly tried, an e find that it answers all that you clai 
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handsome screen gives access to the offices, and, passing 
through this, the provision department is reached, having 
entry from the side street. There is also a working dairy 
fitted up with all necessary appliances, steam-engines, &c., 
and in addition, roomy stables. What we wish to call 
the attention of our readers particularly to is the tilework 
in the interior fitting of the premises, all of which has been 
carried out by Mr. Alf. T. S. Carter, of Brockley, S.E. It 
is an instance of the application of tilework on a large scale, 
and we think it is well worthy of a visit as a sample of a most 
successful adaptation. This at least seems apparent, viz., that 
it is quite possible to subject tilework to the proper rules of 
design, and so to produce a work really pleasing, in which sim- 
plicity, ornament, refinement, colour, elaboration also, are com- 
bined into a proper harmonious whole. In tilework, as in other 
work, much crude ornament may be used, and its use condoned 
till some person takes the necessary pains to eliminate crude- 
ness by working on proper art lines. Moreover, the potter too 
often falls into pitfalls. Pretentiousness and vulgarity, aggres- 
siveness in the self-assertion of bright colours, hideous tints 
meant to represent low tones—these} seem some of the ordinary 
failings in tilework to be guarded against. 

To describe the work, however, and beginning with the 
wall surface behind the counter, there is next to the window a 
high and narrow panel, hand-painted. Notwithstanding the 
disproportion of the width to the height, a bright landscape 
effect has been obtained, in which suggestions of country and 
dairy-farm matters are heightened by little details such as 
climbing plants and flowers on dairy porch, a bird that is pro- 
bably looking out a place to build his nest, swallows skimming 
through the air. A country lass is leaving the dairy in the fore- 
ground with her dish of butter, and will pass a man who is 
busy churning. The winding road before her leads to a gate, 
and thence through fields where cows are being milked, 
and then stretches away to the far distance where the 
village church is seen rising above the trees. This panel 
is framed ina dark-brown tile moulding, enriched with strips of 
tortoise-shell and of celeste. The wall surface is next divided 
up into three large panels of cream-coloured tiles lettered in 
chocolate-brown, and the three panels afford ample space for 
the particulars which are given of the various establishments of 
the company and of the many prizes, amounting in the 
aggregate to 1,000/, and gained by the company at various 
cattle shows. Ordinary block lettering has scarcely been used, 
but good taste has characterised the varied design of the 


lettering, and showing a new departure in its originality. 
Instead, too, of heavy flourishes of stock design, delicate sprigs 
or spraywork are substituted, and clover-blossoms and ears of 
barley are aptly introduced instead ofany conventional cast-iron 
style of ornament to fill up angles. The outer border of the 
panels is formed of rich embossed tiles of water-lilies in celeste 
and golden-green, on a dark-brown ground. The ivy-leaf is 
carried round on a narrow inner border, and harmony is secured 
by selected colours in the tile strips. The same arrangement Is 
used as a border to be carried round the whole of the wall sur- 
faces at the top, frieze-fashion, enclosed by a rich brown 
moulding—an excellent finish to both walls, the wall surface 
over the offices being done in rich cream-coloured tiles. The 
front of the counter is designed in three panels, each 
containing a hand-painted pictorial plaque set tastefully 
in a framing of enamelled strips, variously shaded in 
colour, and purposely combined to harmonise the compo- 
sition. On each side of panels are pilasters of rich 
purple brown, with embossed subjects of appropriate character 
showing a dairymaid and lamb, shepherd lad and dog, with 
squirrels or other animals on the bases. The pilasters could 
quite well stand by themselves on their own merits, but in 
addition they harmonise the whole work admirably. The 
dados round shop and offices are of similar character, of em- 
bossed tiles, the pictorial subjects of the various plaques being, 
as are those of all the other panels, of original design and hand- 
painted, the subjects being scenes suggestive of work connected 
with the dairy farm, cattle drinking, &c. The dados, however, 
are finished with a rich brown six-inch tile skirting. The 
counter top is of St. Anne’s, a beautifully grained marble highly 
polished. The wall shelves and window tiers are of the same 
handsome marble. Interiorly, the door pilasters are tiled in 
keeping with the rest of the work, being exteriorly of red granite 
with grey granite shafts. In the provision department the 
wall surfaces are likewise executed in tilework, designed in 
character with the purposes of the department, in plain and 
simple taste, with creamy sage-green hexagon tiles framed in 
suitable moulding, with ivy-leaf border, &c., the dados being 
of embossed tiles, with dark brown skirting tile at bottom. 
The effect is very pleasing. Simplicity is gained without 
poverty, just as in the other department simplicity and taste 
have not been sacrificed to an out-of-place elaboration. Marble 
is also employed in the provision department for shelves and 
serving butter. The counter top where bacon, cheese, &c., is 
cut and weighed, is naturally a solid wood slab. The floors of 
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the department are tiled throughout, the design and colouring 
in agreement with the general scheme, and adding a share to 
the bright character of the premises. Tilework also appears in 
the stables, where the heads of the stalls are fitted with warm 
cream-coloured hexagon tiles. 
S.E., who carried out the entire fittings in marble and tilework, 
is,we think, to be congratulated, as he has shown howa large work, 
presenting many difficulties, can be carried out so satisfactorily 
by designing on artistic lines, and taking the adequate pains 
and interest in the work. But the harmony that pervades the 
decoration as a whole as well as in detail cannot be secured by 
haphazard design. Thus, we are glad to call attention to work 
which is a credit to Mr. Carter and to the company alike, and 
there will be no excuse in future for want of harmony in any 
scheme of tilework, and still less excuse if the surroundings are 
out of harmony, that the answer should be “so much the worse 
then for the surroundings.” To judge from appearances the 
company are thoroughly conversant with business, and they, no 
doubt, will soon find it their interest to open branch establish- 
ments in other parts of the metropolis. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE prizes were distributed to the successful students of 
the Art School, Newcastle-under-Lyme, on Saturday, when 
Mr. Coghill, M.P., presided. The report submitted recorded 
the success of past and present pupils, Mr. Albert Toft, a 
Nationalist Scholarship pupil, had a bust of Mr. Gladstone in 
the Royal Academy; Mr. Roland Rhodes was now designer toa 
firm of silversmiths in Preston ; Mr. J. Gater, assistant master 
modeller at New York; and Miss A. J. Harrison an exhibitor 
in the Royal Academy. The funds, however, were not so satis- 
factory as was wished. The Chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report, referred to the great distinction to the district of 
local works of art being accepted at the Royal Academy, and 
expressed pleasure that pupils of the Newcastle school had 
been so successful. Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, in the course of 
an interesting address, said that while so much was now being 
said as to the value and necessity of technical education, 
people were apt to forget that the Science and Art Department 
had for the last thirty years been preparing the way for it. He 
felt quite sure that under the Technical Education Bill of the 
Government there would bea great development of technical 


MOORE & HU 


instruction. He submitted that while South Kensington was 
not perfect, it had rendered good service in carrying out the 
principles founded by the late Prince Consort, who foresaw the 


_ necessity for technical education if England was to maintain 
Mr. A. T. S. Carter, of Brockley, | 


its ground in the great competition of the world in the arts and 
industries. He had attended almost every international exhi- 
bition for the last thirty years, and, noticing the progress made, 
he had always maintained that there was a great superiority in 
our own products. What he meant was that British artisans 
were as good as the artisans of any other country. Taking the 
test of success as the sales effected at international exhibitions, 
he had found that English exhibitors always sold the most, for 
the goods were highly appreciated. What really was wanted 
he considered to be wider and more liberal support by the 
public. He looked forward with satisfaction to the time when 
not only Newcastle, but other districts, would follow the good 
example of Birmingham, and make the art schools part and 
parcel of the Corporation work. The claims for support to this 
school were strong. The development of art as applied to 
industry had in no district been shown so much to the advan- 
tage of our great country as in the Potteries ; and he trusted 
there would be so much interest shown in the schools of art, 
and liberally manifested, that they would be maintained in the 
position they so well deserved. 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE seventy-third anniversary dinner of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution was held last week at the Hotel 
Métropole. The chair was taken by the Right Hon. D. R. 
Plunket, M.P., and among those present were Lord Crewe, Sir 
J. E. Millais, R.A, Sir John Pender, Sir James Linton, Mr. 
Philip Calderon, R.A., Mr. John Brett, A.R.A., Mr, James 
Stern, Mr. C. B. Marlay, Mr. P. C. Hardwick (treasurer), Mr. 
Thomas Brock, A.R.A., Dr. Quain, Mr. F. A. Beer, Mr. B. 
Riviere, Dr. Farquharson, M.P., Mr. A. Gilbert, A.R.A., and 
Mr. Alfred Hunt. The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, “The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution,” said 
that artists were more liable than almost any other class of men 
to intense mental suffering and anxiety when misfortune came 
upon them. By that Institution succour was brought to the 
doors of those who needed it in the most efficacious manner. 
During the last year 163 applications were relieved, and the 
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sum of 3,921/. was spent in sums varying from 10/. to 80/., the 
working expenses of the institution amounting only to 254/. 
Those to whom relief was given by that Institution were the 
failures of art. They were the men who were the least known 
and the least likely to be known, and they were not likely to 
receive support from the general public. The Philistine world 
was aware of a world which he might call Bohemia. They had 
a disquietude about what went on in Bohemia, and believed it 
was a country inhabited by a rather wild set of young men 
who did not conform very closely to the habits of the outer 
world, and, above all, it was supposed by the general public 
that there was a great want of money in Bohemia. So far as 
those unfortunate people were concerned, the general public 
was not likely to come forward to help them. Some of his best 
and truest friends had been and were artists, and at one time of 
his life he was occasionally privileged to sojourn within the 
quiet limits of that land, and never did he meet more high- 
spirited, more high-principled, or more generous and unselfish 
men. Some of the most agreeable and quaintest days of his 
experience had been spent in Bohemia, where men lived to 
some extent in the past, with the great thoughts and ideas of 
the past, and, in fact, with wit, eloquence, poesy, and 
search of deep philosophy. It was for those who failed in 
attaining success, and who broke down in the struggle that he 
appealed to the generosity of the public. Several other toasts, 
including those of ‘The Royal Academy,” “ The Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours,” and “The Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours,” were drunk, and subscriptions were 
announced to the amount of 2,853/. 


THE TAY VIADUCT. 


AT the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. Wm. 
Inglis read a paper on ‘‘ The Construction of the Tay Viaduct, 
Dundee.” Referring to the difficult character of the work, the 
author stated that the bridge across the Tay was probably the 
longest in the world over water, and for a considerable distance 
operations had to be conducted at a point in the river which 
was navigable for vessels of considerable tonnage. Seventy-three 
of the eighty-five piers in the structure were cylindrical, in 
groups of two for each pier. The shafts, as sunk into the river- 
bed, were formed primarily of wrought-iron cylinders, built in 
annular sections. The first section was provided with a cutting 
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edge which sank into the river-bed as the superincumbent weight 
was added. The cylinders were filled with concrete, which 
formed a compact shaft encircled by an iron tube. The sinking 
of the shafts was accomplished by means of platforms composed 
of five watertight tanks, two long lateral tanks being connected 
by three short ones, the intervening spaces being left open. 
Through the open spaces, or wells, the cylinders’ were 
sunk and filled with concrete, the distances being exactly 
measured, so that the centre of the well coincided with 
the centre of the shaft. Columns or legs were passed 
through apertures at the corners of the platform, their 
extremities resting on the river-bed, and their shafts being 
fitted with pin-holes, by which the height of the platform could 
be regulated. The apparatus on each platform was an engine 
and boiler for actuating the hydraulic and other pumps, 
workshops for the repair of tools, two 1o-ton cranes, one 3-ton 
crane, a concrete-mixer, and a centrifugal pump. The stage 
was raised or lowered by hydraulic gear, consisting of a 
cylinder 12 inches in diameter, piston, piston-rod, open cross- 
head, and the necessary valves. When the platform was to be 
floated from one pier to another, it was lowered to catch the tide 
two hours before high water. Ropes were carried from one 
side of the stage to the piers of the old bridge, and to three 
heavy anchors on the other. The steam-crane was used as a 
winch, and when the platform had been brought to its new 
position the legs were lowered down and fixed. The founda- 
tion-cylinders were rivetted together on shore, the various 
rings being lifted from cargo-boats, and placed in position by 
the ro-ton cranes. The first ring was formed of 3-inch wrought-' 
iron plates, 23 feet in diameter and 13 feet 4 inches deep ; above 
this was the taper, 7 feet deep, and then the upper portion, 
18 feet 6 inches in diameter. Each added ring was bolted 
through an internal flange to the preceding one, and these were 
lined with brickwork in the upper portion, and lowered to the 
bed of the river by hydraulic jacks. The method of placing 
the cylinders was as follows :—Steel links, bolted together in 


single and double lengths, were passed through the hollow 
trunk, cotter holes being formed in each link at a pitch of 


10 inches. A bow was fixed on the top of the hydraulic 
jacks, through which the links were passed, while they were 
securely bolted to the lower portion of the foundation cylinder. 
The jack was then brought into action, and, by the use of 
cotters to graduate its descent, the cylinder was sunk to its 
appointed place, the internal brickwork assisting to sink it. 
The excavation was accomplished for the most part by a 
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steel digger of the Milroy pattern. This implement, however, 
was found ineffectual where silty sand had to be lifted, and 
another process was successfully attempted. Two flexible hose 
pipes, each 6 inches in diameter and 20 feet in length, were 
placed in the bottom of the cylinder, the ends being brought 
together and joined into one 12-inch pipe leading to the pump 
on the platform. A diver was then sent down, who manipu- 
lated the suction pipes, so that whilst the one threw up sand 
the other kept the pump free by drawing clean water only. As 
much as 40 cubic yards had been pumped up in an hour, giving 
a subsidence of over 2 feet inthe cylinder. The cylinders having 
reached the proper depth, and the interior having been cleaned 
out to the cutting edge, the concrete was then put in. Tipping 
measure-boxes, filled with gravel and the necessary proportion of 
cement, were lifted to a staging erected above the concrete mixer. 
The revolving casing of the mixer was square in section, thus 
ensuring more thorough mixing. The receiving-boxes were 
fitted with hinged hopper bottoms, so that when lowered into 
the cylinder, the concrete was deposited on touching the mate- 
rial already in position. When the concrete was level with 
the flange carrying the brickwork, the diver packed it carefully 
underneath. The same process was followed in filling the 
twin pier. 

In founding 
platforms, the following quantities 
namely :— 

2,300 tons of wrought-iron cylinders. 
680 ,, temporary caissons. 
26,000 cubic yards of excavations. 
$5500.» * 95 is brickwork. 
27,000 5, fe concrete. 
22,000 tons of cast-iron blocks to weight the cylinders. 

The superstructure of the piers consisted of two hollow 
octagonal pillars connected by a semicircular arch. Each 
pillar was temporarily erected at the works in Glasgow, par- 
tially rivetted there, and the various parts marked for re- 
erection. The pillars were placed in position by using one of 
the movable platforms already described, from which all the 
apparatus had been removed, and a 5-ton steam-derrick sub- 
stituted. This was only necessary at the south side of the 
river, where the viaduct was highest, the gradient of the bridge 
at the north end permitting the use of boats with special 
derrick-cranes instead of the platforms. The shallowness of 
the water on the sand-banks necessitated rapid working at the 
latter point, and the majority of this work at the north end was 


the seventy-three pairs of cylinders from the 
of material were handled, 


erected during portions of three tides, or a total of twelve 
working hours. The rivetting was effected afterwards from a 
platform of light lattice-girders, suspended on each side of the 
pier, which also served for use in painting the structure. 
The lattice-girder work of the old bridge formed part of the 
roadway of the new viaduct. The girders were removed from 
their old position by floating them upon two large iron pontoons, 
80 feet by 27 feet 6 inches by 8 feet deep, stiffened internally by 
lattice-girders and water-tight bulkheads. These were bound 
together by girders, upon which lattice-columns were erected, 
fitted with telescopic portions that could be adjusted to any 
required height. The pontoons were floated at low water 
underneath the girders to be removed, and as the tide rose the 
telescopic girders were pushed up and securely pinned to the 
main column. At full tide the girders were free from the old 
bed-plates and clearly afloat, and by manipulating mooring 
ropes, the pontoon was drifted to the site of the new bridge, 
a distance of 60 feet. On reaching its intended position the 
hydraulic rams which had raised the girder from the old 
piers were opened, and the span was allowed to drop into 
its place on the new structure. The curve of the bridge at 
the north side of the river prevented this method from being 
adopted there, and the girders were transferred from the old to 
the new piers by means of travelling steam-cranes, 
The new girders were built in the yards adjacent to the 
railway sidings on each side of the river, the rivetting being 
done by hydraulic machinery. To bring the girders into posi- 
tion, two travellers were constructed by which each completed 
girder was transferred to the line of rails ahd carried to its 
position. A locomotive engine attached behind pushed the 
travellers with their burden forward over the completed work, 
and the girders were thus carried to their destined positions. 
The large spans were intended at first to have been erected 
from staging suspended between the piers, but it was ultimately 
decided to erect them on shore at the south side of the river, 
and to float them out to their positions. A timber jetty, 400 
feet long by about 100 feet wide, was erected and provided with 
two docks capable of admitting pontoons, by which the girders 
might be floated. Temporary rails were laid so that cranes 
might travel along the whole length of the girder while in pro- 
cess of erection. The bottom booms were first laid down and 
rivetted, the struts, ties, and parapets were next dealt with, then 
the top booms were placed and rivetted, and afterwards the top 
cross-bracings and wind-ties. When the girder was completed, 
the temporary flooring of the docks at each end of the jetty was 
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lifted, and the pontoons were introduced. During the rising of 
the tide the pontoons were adjusted, and after the weight of 
the span, 514 tons, had been transferred to them, the girders 
were lashed round the pontoon stools. When free and afloat 
the pontoons were taken in tow by four steam-tugs, and towed 
down the river for some distance, so as to catch the flood 
tide, which floated them to their positions between the piers. 
When placed at the spots which they were to occupy, the 
pontoons were partially sunk, so as to be free of the girder, 
and were towed back to the dock to repeat the operation. The 
large spans being now ready at the base of the pillars, had to 
be raised to the level of the viaduct. As the end-posts of the 
girders passed through the side of the pillars several plates 
were necessarily left unfixed, whilst the others above them were 
only temporarily bolted. Eight steel angles, in pairs, were 
attached to a sole-plate bedded on the top of the pier and 
placed at right angles and exactly vertical. These were held 
together by bracing-bars, forming a framework carried to 
the top of the pier. These formed a channel in which the 
end of the girder was raised by means of hydraulic jacks, 
cotter-pins being inserted in successive holes in the frame- 
work as the end of the girder was elevated. Underneath 
each end-post, inverted hydraulic rams were bolted to the 
flanges of the bottom booms, and cross-girders were placed 
across the framework, which were secured to the columns so 
that the rams might thrust from them. The hydraulic power 
was so regulated that it could be applied to the ends of the 
girder alternately. In this manner the span was lifted at one 
end 15 inches in two lifts, and the operation was repeated till 
the top of the pier was reached. The plates which had been 
removed from the superstructure of the piers to allow of the 
passage of the girder were fixed and rivetted immediately after 
the span had been raised. The girders rested temporarily on 
the permanent cross-girders of the pier, thus enabling the 
lifting columns and bracings to be removed to another pier and 
again erected for use. The bed-plates and rockers were 
inserted whilst the girders were thus temporarily raised about 
6 inches above the finished level of the bridge. The flooring, 
which had been left incomplete until the spans were in position, 
was then finished and left ready for asphalting and laying for 
the permanent way. Most of the machinery used in the 
erection of the bridge was specially designed by Mr. William 
Arrol, the principal member of the firm of contractors, and the 
success which attended the work was the best testimony to its 


THE CITY AND SOUTHWARK SUBWAY. 


THIS work has been steadily proceeding in a quiet unobtrusive 
way, and it is calculated, the Dazly News says, that by about 
September next the double line originally projected—that is to 
say, the portion of the subway between the Monument and the 
Elephant and Castle—will be quite complete. It is not, how- 
ever, the intention of the company to open this portion for 
public traffic till they have completed the extension for which 
Parliamentary powers were sought, after the first section had 
been got well in hand. It would be quite feasible to open the 
line to the Elephant by the end of the summer, but after a while 
it would be necessary to close it again for a time in order to 
effect the junction with the extension, and the directors have 
therefore deemed it best to wait until the whole is complete. 
They will, however, find it very advantageous to have one part 
of the line finished and available for experimental running. 
With plenty of time for rehearsal, they ought to be able, and no 
doubt they will, to begin their public service without any of the 
mishaps and hitches which sometimes attend the opening of 
new enterprises of this kind. ; 
Never probably in the history of London has so huge a work 
been carried on with so little to attract public notice. The City 
terminal station will be the corner premises formerly occupied by 
Messrs. Dean & Co., just under the Monument, and only a few 
yards from the station on the District Railway. What used to 
be a shop is now fenced in with a hoarding, within which is a 
chaos of planks overhanging a vast iron cylinder running down 
seemingly into the bowels of the earth. When this station is 
complete there will be within that cylinder two hydraulic lifts— 
one for bringing passengers up from trains arriving, and the other 
ior taking passengers down to trains starting out. The drop 
will be about 60 feet, and for those who prefer to trust to their 
legs, there will be a staircase provided, though the experience 
gained at the Mersey Subway shows that about one person in 
fifty may be expected to eschew the hydraulic lift. From this 
station there is now a double subway running down Arthur Street 
West, right under the river, and up into the main thoroughfare 
in the Borough. The only practicable way down into it at the City 
end, however, is not at the terminal station, but by a temporary 
shaft sunk right down in the bed of the Thames. The adven- 
turous stranger who wishes to see the curious nether world that 
has been scooped out through the London clay must go and 
wait until a Brobdingnagian bucket of earth has been hauled up 
from below and discharged into a truck and then must get into 
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the bucket himself, or, if he has any regard for his broadcloth, 
stand upon its edge and hold on to the wire rope while he is 
lowered down through the hole in the Thames to the tunnel 
below. At this point there are two tunnels, one above the 
other; but as they cross the river and creep out along the 
Borough, the under one steals up beside the top one. This 
arrangement has been adopted in order to permit of the lines 
running down Swan Lane—one of the narrow thoroughfares 
leading from the lower end of Arthur Street to the river— 
without interfering with property right and left. It would be 
impracticable in a railway where locomotives of any kind were 
to be employed, on account of the very steep gradients it 
involves. One of the lines has a gradient of one in thirty, and 
the other one in fifteen. As we explained in our previous 
notice, however, the subway vehicles are to be propelled by the 
endless cable system that has now been very successfully 
working on Highgate Hill, and this method of traction renders 
the steepness of gradient a matter of no practical importance. 
This shaft in the river is only a temporary one, opened for the 
purpose of bringing up the clay dug out of the tunnel. As the 
skips are filled down below, they are run along a temporary 
tramway to this shaft, hauled up, and emptied into trucks, 
which in their turn are run off on a short rail and emptied into 
barges on the river. This rail and the timber piles surrounding 
the shaft are the only indications of the work anywhere to be 
seen till one reaches the neighbourhood of St. George’s Church 
in the Borough, where they have made another shaft, and where 
a large number of hands are now busy in the building of an 
underground station, which, like the terminal one, will be 
reached by a hydraulic lift. 

Thus far, and for a great distance on towards the Elephant 
and Castle, the double subway has been constructed, and 
another start has been made under another contract at the 
Harleyford Road, a short thoroughfare between the Clapham 
Road and Kennington Oval. From this point excavation will 
proceed in one direction towards the Elephant and Castle, with 
an intermediate station at New Street, and in the other direc- 
tion towards the terminal station at the Swan, Stockwell. The 
whole of the line after it emerges from beneath the river will 
be quite level, and, as it has been said, runs at a depth of 
about sixty feet below the roadway surface. By going to this 
depth the line escapes all complications with sewers, and, as 
its way lies down broad thoroughfares nearly the whole 
distance, the excavations have involved no interference with 
the foundations of buildings, and have necessitated none of the 


“underpinning ” which has proved so costly a business in the 
construction of some portions of the Underground Railway. 
Another advantage of going down to a considerable depth is 
the fact that the subway can be carried through a uniform 
stratum of clay. The mode of construction is extremely 
simple. The centre of the tunnel is merely dug out. It is 
enlarged to the diameter of ro feet by forcing forward a 
circular “ shield” with a cutting edge. This is driven along 
under hydraulic pressure, and cuts out a perfectly circular hole. 
Iron plates are now adjusted round the hole in six sections 
and are tightly bolted together, with tarred rope and cement 
or strips of pine in their joints. ‘They thus form a ring which 
is slightly smaller than the circular hole in the clay. Between 
the clay and the outside of the iron there is a space of about 
one inch, and by an ingenious and very simple contrivance a 
stream of cement in a fluid state is forced through a small 
plug-hole in the iron and made to fill up this intervening space 
all round. When this cement has set, the tunnel walls may be 
said practically to consist of an inch or so of solid iron, sur- 
rounded by an inch of hard stone embedded closely in the 
London clay. A tunnel of this description can be made at the 
rate of ro feet in twenty-four houts, and of course this progress 
may be made in both directions from each intermediate 
station, so that the work may be carried on very rapidly 
indeed. 

Of course the mere boring of the tunnel is not the whole of 
the work that has to be got through. The line, from one end 
to the other, is upwards of three miles long, and there must be 
tremendous engine power to haul along carriages holding 100 
people running during the busiest parts of the day at intervals 
of two minutes. The engines will be set up in the neighbour- 
hood of the Elephant and Castle, from which two endless wire 
ropes will circulate, one running out to the City and the other 
to Stockwell. The carriages may run singly or in trains, 
according to the requirements of the traffic. Both the carriages 
and the subways, we understand, are to be lighted by electricity. 
The entire distance between the Swan and King William Street 
will be traversed in twenty minutes, and the fare is to be two- 
pence, As there will be no locomotive engines running through 
the tunnel, there will be no pollution of the atmosphere, and as 
there are separate tunnels for the up and the down lines, each 
train will act as a kind of piston, driving nearly the whole 
volume of air before it and drawing in a fresh supply behind. 
Thus, without any special arrangements for ventilation, the 
subways are expected to be kept in a fresh and wholesome con- 
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ition. draulic lifts will constitute important features of | was a visit from one of the Society’s architects, who in most 
a tine eli will be nothing absolutely new in them ; | cases substituted restoration for rebuilding, and thus prevented 
indeed it is specially characteristic of the whole enterprise that | a considerable waste of money. 
it brings together a number of engineering features, all of 
which have already been well tested in copra Janine poe tin 
There will be a pumping station near the Elephant ana Castle, 
and from this adit the whole line will be supplied with VALUE OF LAND IN THE CITY. 


i rege te Mla ill be two lifts at each station, each i 
avis bE holding ftey Heablel At Liverpool they have for a | A LARGE sale of surplus lands of the Metropolitan and Metro- 


i i i i isi litan District Railway Companies took place at the Auction 
long time had in use hydraulic hoists capable of raising or | po 
lowering a hundred people at a time. Just in the same way Mart on Thursday, last week, when Messrs. Debenham, 
every other feature of the new lines has somewhere or other | Tewson & Co. submitted to competition the surplus land in 
been put to the actual test of experience, and about the satis- | connection with the City lines completion. The properties 


eae Te th eems to be little room for | were described as chiefly freehold, the remaining portions, 
coe. itt ae Su banca 2 > although leasehold, being practically equal to freehold, the 


particulars stating that leases would be granted to purchasers 
for a term of 999 years, at the nominal rent of Is. per cr 
‘ The property was submitted in twenty-three lots, and comprised 
CHURCH BUILDING ANY Ea O building sites varying in area from 800 to 50,000 square feet, 
Last week the Bishop of Durham presided at the seventieth | with frontages to the new street from Great Tower Street to 
annual general court of this Society, held in Dean’s Yard, | Tower Hill, Seething Lane, Trinity Square, Trinity Place, 
Westminster. The report showed that during the year the | Minories, Aldgate, and Whitechapel High Street. The property 
Society make 28 grants towards building additional churches, | also included several public-houses, warehouses, and shops. 
7 towards rebuilding existing churches, and 48 towards enlarg- | The first lot offered was a building site on the north side of the 
ing or increasing the accommodation in existing churches. | new street from Great Tower Street to Tower Hill, for which 
Grants were also voted towards 39 mission churches, temporary | 6,900/. was offered, and no further advance being made, it was 
churches, school churches, or hamlet chapels. Since its founda- | withdrawn, the auctioneer observing that it was much below its 
tion in 1818 the Society has made 7,648 grants in aid of the | value. A site adjoining Mark Lane Station, containing 9,985 
erection of 2,043 additional churches and chapels, and towards | feet, was also withdrawn at 32,000/, The licensed public-house 
the enlarging or improving of 5,605 existing places of worship. | known as the Old George, Trinity Square, let on lease for a 
By these means 1,837,663 seats were obtained, three-fourths of | term expiring in 1899, at a rental of 125/. per annum, was sold 
which were set apart for the free use of the parishioners. The | for 4,020/., as also a building site adjoining, containing 906 
sum of money voted for this purpose was 827,181/., involving a | feet, which realised 1,500/. The next three lots, comprising 
further expenditure on the part of the public of 12,419,259/. | building sites in the Minories, containing respectively 3,357 
The year’s receipts amounted to 26,332/., and the expenditure | feet, 1,600 feet, and 3,683 feet, were withdrawn at 1,9504., 
left a balance in hand of 1,131/. 1,650/.,, and 2,500/. Three warehouse premises in America 
The Chairman thought that the future historian of the Vic- | Square, containing 1,816 feet, 1,400 feet, and 1,640 feet, were 
torian era, when he came to consider the most remarkable | also withdrawn at 3,000/., 2,800/., and 2,950/. A corner plot of 
characteristics of the age, would certainly give the palm to _ building land in the Minories, containing 2,060 feet, was sold + 
architecture, and especially to the development of ecclesiastical | for 3,000/. ; a house in Haydon Street, Minories, occupying an 
architecture. — Lord Addington moved the adoption of the | area of 748 feet, realised 695/.; and a house and business 
report.—Canon Cazenove seconded the motion. He said that | premises in the Minories, let on lease to Mr. Willis, organ- 
he had known several cases where the parishioners, previously | builder, at a rental of 80/. per annum, was sold for 1,700/. A 
to applying to this Society, had determined to pull down their corner building site in the Minories, a short distance from 4 
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church and build it de movo. The result of their application Aldgate High Street, containing 1,970 feet, was also sold for 4 
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3,7502. Four other building sites in the Minories and Aldgate, 
containing 14,180 feet, 23,900 feet, 4,960 feet, and 2,298 feet, 
were withdrawn at 15,000/., 25,000/., 8,400/., and 4,600/. ; whilst 
another site in the Minories, containing 1,285 feet, was sold for 
2,600/. The sale concluded by two sites in Whitechapel, con- 
taining 4,296 feet and 1,200 feet, being withdrawn at 3,000/. 
and 580/. Out of the entire number of sites submitted, eight 
were sold for an aggregate sum of 21,060/, whilst the unsold 
lots were bid up to 111,830. 


DEFECTIVE MATERIALS. 


A BUILDER of Kilburn has been summoned by the Willesden 
Local Board for using defective bricks, old broken bats, and 
mortar composed of improper material.—Mr. Samuel Tilley, 
solicitor, appeared to prosecute, and from his statement, and 
the evidence of Mr. O. C. Robson, engineer, and other 
witnesses, it appeared that the local Board require that all 
buildings should be built with bricks 9 inches long, properly 
bonded, and secured with mortar consisting of one part of lime 
and three of sharp sand or other suitable material. The 
defendant is building in the Kenilworth Road, Willesden 
Lane, and one of the Board’s officers visiting his works found 
his men using broken “bats” and mortar mostly composed of 
road sweepings, with but a very small quantity of lime. On 
one occasion the men were seen to mix nineteen shovels of 
sweepings with one of lime. Samples of the lime were pro- 
duced, and it was shown that there was practically no cohesive 
nature in it. It was necessary for the security of buildings that 
whole bricks should be used, but the defendant had liberally 
used brickbats, whereby the bonding was weakened as was the 
wall generally, because more mortar had to be used, and when 
that was of indifferent quality the matter was still more serious. 


A notice had been served on the defendant to remedy the © 


defect, but without avail.—The defence was that it was impos- 


sible to overlook a number of men scattered about the works. | 


It was admitted that the mortar produced was defective, but 
that was not the sort generally used. Defendant argued that it 
was not likely he would build in such a way that the houses would 
“settle” when he had forty or fifty houses in the district, most 
of which were unlet—Mr. Cooke, in deciding the case, com- 
mented on the evils which befell the owners of small houses in 
the suburbs of London through what was known as “jerry 


building.” He did not say that applied to the defendant, but 
there could be no doubt as to the defendant having committed 
an offence. But as that was the first time he had been sum- 
moned before that court, he would be fined 57, with 25. costs, 
for the first offence, and for the second he would be fined rs., | 
with 2s. costs. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIAVAL TOWNS. 


A LECTURE was delivered in the Parkes Museum on May 3, 
1888, by Professor T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. The Professor 
commenced his lecture by saying that as the objects of the 
Parkes Museum related more to sanitary science than to art, he 
intended to say but little as to the architecture of cities, but 
would merely at the outset notice a few of the characteristic 
features of a Roman city of, say, the first, second, or third 
centuries of our era, and contrast them with those of a Medizval 
one of some one thousand years later, noting the difference in 
the kinds of buildings, and in their ordinary outlines at these 
several dates. Having so done, he proceeded to consider the 
chief particulars to be observed in choosing a site for a new 
city. This having been selected, he pointed out the mode in 
which it would be prepared by drainage, &c., for being built on, 
and this led to a description of the Roman system of drainage 
and of the construction of their drains in general, as contrasted 
with that of Medizval times, the inferiority of the latter being 
pointed out. The mode of laying out the streets of a Roman 
city was then considered, as shown (amongst other examples) 
by the remains of Roman towns in England, and also the plan 
of the Bastide towns, and other forms adopted in Medizval 
times, these being again contrasted with the essentially different 
plans suggested by Sir C. Wren for the rebuilding of London, 


and with such modern plans as are worked out in forming some 


of the new parts of Paris. The fortifications of the towns were 
then alluded to, and the difference in the appearance of the 
streets in, ¢g. (Cologne, before and after the removal of its 
walls, was described, notice being taken of the preservation of 
its interesting old gateways. Professor Lewis then described 
the general features of Roman houses, from the remains found 
at Rome and Pompeii, their method of construction and their 
general effect, contrasting them with those of a Medizval town, 
and alluding to various enactments made in Roman and 
Medizval times for regulating the height and construction of 
buildings. He alluded to their timber and plaster construction, 
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oe HOLMESWOOD’S CAR COMPANY. 
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S. DIXON & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 
LEEDS OLD BRASS WORKS 
SWINEGATE. 
"ESTABLISHED 1825. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway). 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO, (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 


194 Euston Road, London, 


N.W., 
Wholesale Manufacturers of 


HARD WOOD 


CARTON-PIERRE. 
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OCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 


?| Railway Station, for all varieties of 
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also to that of concrete or rubble and of crude bricks, men- 
tioning the use still made of the latter material in various 
countries, and his experience of its failure in some cases, and 
its success in others. The Roman system of warming the 
floors and walls of houses was explained, and also the methods 
of preventing the access of damp to the floors and walls, and 
notice was taken of a beautiful model of an ancient heating 
apparatus, which was sent by the Municipality of Rome to the 
Health Exhibition, and which had, deservedly, received a 
medal. Professor Lewis then referred, very briefly, to the 
water supply as carried out by the Romans, this having 
been explained, in detail, some short time since, at the 
Royal Institution by Professor Corfield; but he directed 
notice to the immense piscine or covered reservoirs used by 
the Romans, instancing that of the 1,001 columns at Constanti- 
nople, also to the supply furnished to the private houses at 
Rome, and to the great public baths and fountains. The mode 
of supply to Medizval cities was then considered, mention 
being made of the London wells, conduits, and other systems 
of supply in the thirteenth century, of the London Bridge Water- 
works in later times by Peter Morice, and of the open aqueduct 
from Amwell by Hugh Myddelton, Professor Lewis suggesting 
that a larger supply than at present should be obtained by open 
fountains, uncontaminated by the foulness of cisterns, in the 
poorer quarters of the city where such contamination is more 
likely to occur. He also alluded to a peculiar and very pic- 
turesques mode of water supply as carried out at Palermo, 
which dates certainly from at least the tenth century. He 
further described the funeral rites of the Romans, their system 
of extramural burial, and the position of their tombs as con- 
trasted with the Medizeval system. The different nature of the 
structures designed for gladiatorial games and for theatrical 
performances to those required for the Medizeval tournaments 
and miracle plays was then considered. Professor Lewis then 
alluded to the different classes of citizens, freedmen and slaves, 
which formed the population of a Roman city, as described by 
Gibbon, Schmitz, Lecky, and other modern authors, pointing 
out that one result of slavery was to excite amongst all ranks 
above the slaves a contempt for mechanical work ; that the 
disregard of the value of life which the debased condition of 
the slave occasioned stifled, to a large extent, the charitable 
feeling which leads us now to do what we can to mitigate the 
evils of poverty and decay, and that, as a result, such institu- 
tions as our great hospitals were scarcely known to the Romans. 
He then concluded by pointing out the great work which was 
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done in the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries by the monks 
of Cluny, Citeaux, &c., in reclaiming lands, erecting and 
serving hospitals, infirmaries, and other charitable buildings, 
and the change which the great monastic establishments occa- 
sioned in the aspect of our towns and villages, 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BUILDERS. 


IN a report to the Foreign Office, the Consul at Nice expresses 
the opinion that an excellent opening now exists at Nice for 
the intervention of an English building company. He says 
that “the land companies which some years since laid outa 
considerable amount of capital in the purchase of land for 
building purposes at Nice, Cannes, and other places on the 
Riviera, but which since the financial crisis have allowed all 
their land to lie dormant and wholly unproductive, are content 
to leave it so still; whereas it is patent that, at Cimiéz, for 
instance, nothing is wanting but the judicious expenditure of a 
little more capital in the building of one or two comfortable 
hotels, such as abound at Cannes, and a few compact villas, to 
be let at a moderate rental, to insure the conversion of that 
spot, which enjoys one of the best climates on the Riviera, into 
a favourite sanatorium for English visitors, having the advan- 
tage of an admirable situation close to Nice, and yet lying out- 
side the town. Even in this bad season the one hotel and the 
one pension that spot affords are full of English of the best 
sort, and I have friends who cannot find room in them; while 
the few villas which are to be had there, and which are far from 
possessing, with hardly an exception, the modern comforts 
which people now demand, are nevertheless all let. The land 
companies, however, while unwilling to build on their own 
account, continue to ask high prices for their land, not consider- 
ing that by the sacrifice of some of it ata lower figure than it 
cost they might enhance the value of the remainder.” The 
Consul believes that if an English company found these com- 
panies difficult to deal with as regards price, favourable 
arrangements could be made with private owners of land. 
“ Moreover,” he adds, “Cimiéz is not the only spot about 
Nice suitable for a sanatorium ; there are the Montboron and 
Baumette hills, which present admirably sheltered situations 
with the finest views in the district. On the former moreover 
no damage whatever was experienced from the earthquake, 
while the new railway station now opened at Nice-Riquier, 
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and the new road to connect that station with the Montboron, 
which is in process of construction, and which has been lately 
ordered by the local court to be completed in six months under 
penalty, will make this side of Nice very preferable in many 
ways, and will raise it to the same position as the Californie, 
which it much resembles, enjoys at Cannes.” 


BOURNEMOUTH SEA-WATER SUPPLY. 


At the inauguration of this scheme, on its completion, Mr. 
G. R. Andrews, the surveyor to the commissioners, gave the 
following description of the works for supplying sea water for 
the purpose of watering the roads and flushing the sewers over 
the district of Bournemouth. He said :—The question as to the 
advisability of using sea water for this purpose came before the 
commissioners in July 1886. For the last ten or twelve years 
the commissioners have been complaining to the water 
company of the high price they have been paying for water, 
namely, Is. 6d@. per 1,000 gallons. In July 1886 the surveyor 
pointed out to the commissioners that salt water was used for 
watering in other towns, and “he was instructed to obtain 
information where sea water was used, and if necessary to visit 
those places.” Upon replies being received from a large 
number of coast towns, which were all more or less favour- 
able, and at the same time tending to show that sea water 
could be obtained at a considerably less cost than fresh water, 
the commissioners decided to adopt this system of watering 
and flushing, and the present scheme was drawn up. In this 
scheme there are 11,657 yards of 6-inch pipes, 12,480 yards of 
4-inch pipes, 391 yards of 8-inch suction pipes, 57 metropolitan 
hydrants, 57 street-watering posts, 40 3-inch sluice valves, 
20 4-inch sluice valves. The brick water tower at the East 
yard is 58 feet high, measured from the ground, with a 
cast-iron tank on the top, capable of holding 25,000 gallons. 
The brick water tower at the West yard is 55 feet high, 
measured from the ground, with a cast-iron tank on the top, 
capable of holding the same quantity of water as the one at the 
East yard. The tops of both these water-tanks are 188 feet 
above the mean sea level, and are over a mile distant therefrom, 
and there is an iron ladder leading to the tanks for purposes of 
inspection, &c. The water is taken from the sea under the end 
of the pier by means of an 8-inch suction-pipe which is laid 


in the pleasure gardens to the tanks by means of No, 2 
g-nominal horse-power and approximate indicated 18 horse- 
power “Otto” gas-engines, with No. 2 sets of pumps, and 
from the tanks it flows by gravitation over the whole of the 
district. These two tanks and mains combined contain about 
107,382 gallons of water, and this gives us sufficient pressure, 
by means of which we can fill one of our water-vans, holding 
450 gallons, in 3} minutes, and in some of the lower levels 
of the town in as short a time as 2} minutes. This result, as 
compared with 25 minutes which it has frequently in the 
past taken to fill the vans with fresh water, speaks very 
favourably for the sea-water scheme. In addition to this we 
have 3-inch branches laid on from the mains to forty 
flushing tanks for the sewers, and by the turning on of a 
flushing-cock we have an inexhaustible supply of water for 
flushing purposes, and that at an estimated cost of 33d. per 
1,000 gallons, as against 1s. 6d., which was formerly paid to 
the water company by the commissioners. The level portions 
of the town will be watered, as at the present time, by the 
water-carts and vans, but for the hilly portions of the town hose 
reels will be provided, by means of which a great saving will 
be effected both in time and labour, also in the wear and tear of 
horseflesh. I also wish to point out that the largest quantity of 
water used in one day from the water company’s mains for 
road-watering and flushing purposes is about 85,000 gallons, but 
this only happens on very dry and dusty days—say 25 times in 
the year—and we are enabled to pump in a day of ten working 
hours 100,000 gallons, or 31,300,000 gallons in 313 working 
days, and it is possible to pump, in 365 days of 24 working 
hours, $7,600,000 gallons. Inthe contract for this scheme, a 
sum is provided for an indicator, by means of. which we could 
tell the quantity of water in the tank in gallons by looking up 
to it from the ground level in each yard or depot. When this 
scheme was being prepared, it was seen that some means were 
required whereby the man in charge of the engines could see 
the quantity of water in the tanks at the engine-house, to save 
what would be a waste of water, the expense of engine power 
and gas, and of a messenger going backwards and forwards. 
Since then an apparatus has been invented by Messrs. Jennings 
& Brewer, whereby the depth of water in the tanks can be 
registered in the engine-house, showing the altered levels at 
every inch. This apparatus can be supplied and fixed at a 
very reasonable cost, and it is my intention to recommend to 
the commissioners that it be adopted, so as to make the system 


under the deck of the pier, and is pumped in the engine-house | as perfect as possible. 
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TRACING PAPERS. 
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Manufacturers, WALTER HENRY & CO,, 
18 Sherborne Lane, London, B.C. 
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DRAIN AND CHIMNEY GLEANSING MACHINES. 


DAVIDSON & HART’S 
PATENT 


PUSH-IN-SOCKET MACHINES 


These can be turned either right or left, pushed in or pulled 
out, without disconnecting themselves, as happens with the old 


screw joint. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION, 


H, HART, 1 SETTLES ST,, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E. 
W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer, 


To H.M.’s Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, de. 

Mathematical, Drawing, and Surveying Instruments of every 
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rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider tothe Trade. 


Address, 4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C, 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


The novelty, superiority, and advantage of this patent 
consist in the heating surface being greater than any other 
Fire-grate introduced to the public. Itis very simple in 
construction, and is made in the form of a Stove, the back 
of which is semicircular in shape, with gills behind and 
smoke-nozzle on top, all cast in one piece. The same can 
be attached to any design of a Register or Stove front. It 
is very suitable for schools, class-rooms, waiting-rooms, 
hospitals, offices, dormitories, and dwelling-houses, from 
the cottage to the mansion. Design and specification post 
free on application. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Srr,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate, It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c,, JAMES WHIR, F.R.1.B.A., 
To Mr. Grundy. 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C, 


Ww. M.A., Esq., Architect, 
8 Montagu Square, London, V 


From ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, 


2 
|_ Mr. Grundy, of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 


his plan of warming in _several churches built under my 
direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


From Professor W. B, ROBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, S.E., 
September 1, 1887. 

_ DEAR Mr. GRuNDY.—I value your apparatus very highly 

indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rev. A. FERGUSON SMYLY. Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DEAR SIR,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words ofcom- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is theair of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedrul is now much 
larger, the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TALBOT, M.A., Withington, 
Cheltenham. 

DBAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London. 
Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
Agent for Scotland, Suprimus HARPUR SMITH, 


1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, 


35, 36 OLD BOND ST., W. 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


suitable for Framing. 


THE REVERIE OF ALBERT 
DURER. 


By J. JACOB. 


Size, Thirty-four Inches by Twenty-five Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


WALL PAINTINGS 


IN THE MAIRIE OF THE THIRTEENTH 
ARRONDISSEMENT, PARIS. 

By M. BOULANGER, Membre de l'Institut. 

Printed in Blue or Brown. 
1.—THE UNION OF THE ARTS. 
9.—LEARN, LOVE, LABOUR. 
Size, each Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
3.—PRO PATRIA. 

Size, Twenty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price the set of three, Two Shillings and 
Sixpence, or One Shilling each. 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Two Shillings and Ninepence. 
Ditto, Single Copy, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE 


Awarded the Gold Medal at the International 
Health Exhibition. 
By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence: 


CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE, 


By M. HENRI-LEOPOLD LEVY. 


(WALL PAINTING IN THE PANTHEON, PARIS.) 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS. 
Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE BANQUET. 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-lithograph 


By H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE BARD. 


Facsimile of Cartoon by Prof. Maillart. 
Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


PANELS 


THE VANGUARD OF THE AGE. 


(FROM THE WALL PAINTING IN THE UNIVERSITY 
HALL.) 


A BEAUTIFUL FRIEZE 

BY EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A. 

Length, Seven Feet Three Inches by 
Nine Inches deep. 
Price Three Shillings each. 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Three Shillings and Threepence. 

A few Special Proofs before Letters, on Plate 
Paper, can be had, price 6s. 6d. the set, 
including Postage. 


MOLIERE AND CORNEILLE. 
By the celebrated Artist, J. L. GEROME. 


Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent By M. P. MILLIET. 
roller, One Shilling and Ninepence. No. 1. No. 2. 
PEF aA RAN oa 6 1, Music. 1. The Dance. 
THE WATCHER. 2. Tragedy. 2. Lyric Poetry. 


Size, Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen 
and a Half Inches, 
Price the Pair, One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM, 


By HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 
Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. 
A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special 
Plate Paper, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Two Shillings and Ninepence. 


GHRIST BEARING HIS GROSS. 


By HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN. 

Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. 
A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special 
Plate Paper, price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Two Shillings and Ninepence. 


By CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE, 


Size, Highteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen 
and a Half Inches, 

Price Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Hightpence. 


FIESCHI THE CONSPIRATOR. 
TASSO AND THE PRINCESS. 


From Paintings by 
Signor BARZAGHI CATTANEO. 


Each Highteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen 
and a Half Inches, 

Price the Pair, One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Ninepence. 
Single Copies, One Shilling. 
ree by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


Gold BPledal, Gnternational BHealth Gxhidition. 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have 
appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form 


MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. \sxom 


SCIENCE. 


the Decorative Painting by 
M. URBAIN BOURGEOIS. 
Size, Twenty-two Inches by Thirty Inches. 
A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo. Proofs on Special 
Plate Paper, price Two Shillings. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Two Shillings and Threepence. 


PANELS. 


By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 
No. 1. No. 2. 
1. Dramatic Music. 1. Orpheus. 
2. Heroic Music. 2. Pastoral Music. 
8. Symphony. 8. The Dance. 
4. The Ballad. 4. Melody. 
Size, Thirteen and a Half Inches by Highteen 
and a Half Inches. 
Price the Pair, Two Shillings. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


STUDIES. 


By M. LECOMTE DU NOUY. 
Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


HARMONY WELCOMING THE 
NATIONS. 


By M. CHARLES JOSEPH LAMEIRE. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Thirteen and a— 
Half Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE FLITCH OF BACON. 
By THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed, inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


A FEW TINTED PROOFS OF 


STAPLE INN. 


By E. P. WARREN. 
Size, Hleven Inches by Fifteen Inche 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


GRAY’S INN HALL. 


By E. P. WARREN. 
Size, Fifteen Inches by Eighteen and a Half 
Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 


By XAVIER SIGALON. 
Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches. 
. Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 


| roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 


Publishers, GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE WEEK. 


Wuen the prospectus of the Hibernian Exhibition at 
Kensington appeared, we pointed out the weakness of the 
committees in art and archeology. This was done by us 
out of an earnest desire for the success of the undertaking. 
Unfortunately for themselves and their project, the directors 
haye not acted upon our suggestion, while the artists, the 
owners of pictures, and of archeological objects and others 
have been warned by what we wrote, and, unless some reform 
can be carried at the last moment and the general distrust 
is removed, there is. no doubt, that the sections of archi- 
tecture, painting, and. archzology, which could easily be 
made the most interesting in the exhibition, will have no 
representative value. We felt it a duty to speak plainly 
on that occasion, and we must not be blamed by the 
directorate because. the authorities of the Dublin Univer- 
sity, the Royal Irish Academy, the National Gallery, and 
many private collectors are now holding aloof, and we 
must say are wise in doing so, since neither art nor archzo- 
logy was properly recognised in preparing the list of men 
who were supposed to become responsible for treasures. A 
4oan exhibition which was to depend on English or Scottish 
collectors would be established on a different sort of basis ; 
‘but, unfortunately, it is supposed that anything will do for 
Ireland. Would it not be wiser to postpone the exhibition 
until, by a reconstitution of council and committees, some 
confidence can be created in the arrangements ? 


Sir J. E. Mritrais has made a confession of his faith 
to an American interviewer—at any rate, the interview is 
described in the Mew York Herald. Sir JouN is repre- 
sented’ as saying ‘that he rarely goes to exhibitions, as he 
cannot stand the crowds. He seldom reads criticisms on 
pictures, as he never knows quite what to make of the 
critics, half of whom are broken-down artists. He says 
American art students are coming abroad by thousands 
every year to study, and adds :—“ It is certain that the 
artistic condition of England is second to that of no 
country in the world. France is the first to admit this, and 
to cover our artists with honours when they exhibit in the 
Salon, and yet Americans cannot be shaken from their faith 
in Paris as the centre of the world of art. Well, let them 
go there ; they will come away with a bad French accent, 
not alone on their tongues, but on their brushes.” Possibly 
the American students remember Punch’s definition—“ Art 
is for the few ; the higher the art, the fewer the few,” &c., 
and would like to secure a footing on the lower levels 
‘before they scale the dizzy heights of English art. 


Mr. FE. RITH has also been interviewed on the subject of 
his Derby Day,:and says he has only been to Epsom twice 


in his life-and does not intend to go again if he-can-help it. } 


Speaking of his picture, he says :—‘‘ The whole work is the }. Bears 
J 3 Doni y “of general engineering experience was that concrete made of 


result’ of; impression and invention, for it was clearly im- 
possible;forme to make sketches on the spot of so vast a 
scene during the: short: time at command. Of the grand 
standI+obtained'a photograph, but the rest was the. result 
of memory and ‘ mental-evolution.’’ The gambling-booths, 
with their.,roulette and. vouge et noir tables, the jockeys and 
horses,’ the thimble-rigging, :were all, of course, based .on 
.what I had: seen:;: but: the: groups, the characters, and. the 
‘incidents in: my,icomposition. were all imaginary. I re- 
.member that it was: on/the course that I saw ALEXANDRE 
‘Dumas the elder, for the first and last time ; he was in the 
Carriage next to:me, and I,shall never forget the appearance 
of his ‘great: negro-like head. The number of models I 
used for. that picture was something extraordinary, and I 
impressed friends and relatives as well into my service.” 


By an Order in Council under date May 3, and pub- 
lished on Wednesday, the following are pronounced 
ancient monuments under the Ancient Monuments Act. of 
1882 :—(1).The Nine Stones, Winterbourne Abbas,. near 
Dorchester ; (2) the Chambered Long Barrow, known as 


the Gray Mare and Colts, near Gorwell, in the county of 
Dorset ; (3) the Stone Circle on Tenant Hill, Kingston 
Russell Farm, near Dorchester ; (4) the Cup-marked Rock, 
at Drumtroddan Farm, Mochrum ; (5) the Three Standing 
Stones, Mochrum; (6). the Moat Hill, of Druchtag, 
Mochrum ; (7) the semicircular earthwork on the sea-cliff, 
Barsalloch, Mochrum ; and (8) the ancient chapel at the 
Isle of Whithorn. The last five monuments are in the 
county of Wigtown. 


Mr. W. H. Smiry_ has arranged to receive a deputa- 
tion of the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery on 
Tuesday, the 5th inst., when a memorial. urging the im- 
portance of at once providing a permanent and ‘suitable 
gallery for the collection will be presented. This memorial 
is independent of one that is being got up in the House of 
Commons, and is being largely signed on both:sides of the 
House. | dis : 


THE members of the Northern Architectural Association 
have elected officers and committeée to serve in the session 
of 1888-89. The list is as follows:—Mr, E. J. Hansom, 
F.R.LB.A., president; Mr. G. G. Hoskins, F.R.1B.A., and 
Mr. W, S. Hicks, vice-presidents; Mr. Jos. OswaLp, hon. 
treasurer; Mr. Frank W. RicuH, hon. sec.; Mr. E. Leap- 
BITTER, hon. solicitor; Mr. W. H. ~“KNow es, livrarian. 
Messrs. DUNN, SHEWBROOKS, KNOWLES, GLOVER, REAy, 
Moscrop, and OLIvER form the committee. 


At the annual general meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on Tuesday, the following were elected :— 
Mr. G. B. Bruck, president ; Sir JoHN Coopr, Mr. G. 
BERKLEY, Mr. H. Hayter, and Mr. A. Gites, M.P., 
vice-presidents ; and Mr. W. ANDERSON, Mr. B. Baker, 
Mr. J. W. Barry, Sir Henry BrssEMeER, F.R.S., Mr. 
E.. A. Cowper, Sir James’ N. Dovucuass, F.R.S., Sir 
Douctas Fox, Mr. C. HAwKstry, Mr. J. MANSERGH, Mr. 
W. H. PREEcE, F.R.S., Sir Ropert RAWLINSON, K.C.B., 
Sir E. J. REED, K.C.B., F.R-'S.; MUP., Mr.’ W.. SHELFORD, 


‘Mr. F.C. STiIteEMAN, and Sir WILLIAM THomson, F-R.S., 


as other members of the Council. 


THE success of pupils is always a matter of satisfaction 
to those who have been at'the pains of guiding their pro- 
fessional studies.. A great deal of course depends on their 
efforts being adequately seconded by diligence and aptitude 
on the part of the students. In the case of the recent pro- 
fessional Associateship examination at the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, Mr. H. G. Martin, the winner of the Institution 
Prize, and Mr. F. H. Jones, who was bracketed second 
with another candidate, and received a special prize from 
the president, were both prepared. for the examination by 


Mr. P. E; Pinprrcn, F.S.1., 17 Parliament Street, S.W. 


In the. controversy which has taken place in regard of 
any, chemical action of, sea-water on concrete, Mr. W. 
Dyce Cay, C.E., of Aberdeen, while holding that the result 


good Portland cement in a proper manner, and put in its 
place under water without damage, was, practically speak- 
ing, safe from destruction. by the chemical action of sea- 
water, and durable, added that no proof had been given 
him that the cement was used at the Aberdeen graving 
dock of proper quality, or, that its treatment was such as, 


‘in his opinion, it ought to meet with in marine works. 
“The graving dock is now, however, being rebuilt with 


Portland cement with the approval of the engineers. » The 
harbour engineer, in course of his report lately drafted, 
states that ‘“‘on discussing with Mr. Pirie the mode of 
executing the masonry of the new facing of the dock, the 
practical difficulty of insuring, good work with Roman 
cement mortar induced me.to write to Mr. MrEssenr on the 
subject, and he agrees with us that, in the dry state of the 
walls, Portland cement will make better work.” The 
committee directed that the report should be laid before 
the Commissioners for their information, and in the mean- 
time authorised the harbour engineer to use Portland cement 
mortar instead of Roman cement in executing the masonry 
of the new facing of the dock. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE GLASGOW 
EXHIBITION. 


T is always advantageous to have a definite idea when 
arranging an exhibition. The so-called International 
Exhibition at Glasgow is one of the most attractive we have 
seen—that is, if we consider it simply as a show or a mode 
of affording entertainment to sightseers and holiday-makers ; 
but it would be vain to seek a definite idea as inspiring any 
one of the departments. ‘This will be more evident by 
comparing the Exhibition with some of those which pre- 
‘ceded it. The Manchester Jubilee Exhibition was to be the 
illustration of the progress of fifty years. ‘The international 
exhibitions of any of the great capitals were intended to 
contain the best examples of all departments of art and 
industry which were recently produced. But, however 
excellent, they could not afford us the gauge which is 
requisite in order to test progress. In the industrial de- 
partments of the Glasgow Exhibition the present is.also 
paramount. In painting and sculpture, on the contrary, 
there is a haphazard assemblage of past and present, of the 
works of the living and the dead, whilst in architecture we 
see early as well as late works of architects who are now in 
practice. Even when the designer is no longer among us, 
if the title of the firm to which he belonged is still retained, 
his works were considered admissible. The architectural 
section differs from the remaining sections in another way. 
In painting and sculpture the foreign schools are represented 
as becomes an Exhibition that is called international, and 
some foreign work is to be seen among the examples of 
industrialism; but where are the architectural designs which 
one expects to find in an Exhibition that is called inter- 
national? If the Irish architects were represented in large 
numbers some would say the title related to that land of 
aliens, but as not a single drawing from Ireland appears in 
the Exhibition, the explanation is not available. 

We have no desire to find fault with the sub-committee 
who had charge of the arrangements of the architectural 
section at Glasgow. Unlike the sub-committee at Man- 
chester last year, whose action was inexplicable, the Glasgow 
gentlemen have carried out their arrangements in a way 
that merits the highest praise. Indeed, Scotsmen might 
reasonably grumble at the positions which were assigned to 
some drawings from the South. The sub-committee, it is 
evident, spared no pains to make the architectural exhibi- 
tion a success, but the task before them was beyond the 
powers of any body of men at the present time. 
able to collect nearly three hundred drawings, but as archi- 
tects in many parts of the country did not ,care to con- 
tribute, the collection has hardly more claim to be called 
representative than the drawings in the architectural room 
of the Royal Academy. In order to meet the convenience 
of architects, the sub-committee departed from custom, and 
made a rule by which photographs were allowed to enter, 
but that concession was not of much avail, for the photo- 
graphs sent in are few in number. 

Manchester has not contribited one drawing. Liver- 
pool is represented by a bizarre design. There is nothing 
trom Chester, Birmingham, Leicester, Bristol ; indeed, we 
might say that Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne are the only 
English provincial towns which have co-operated with the 
sub-committee. A great many of the leading architects in 
the Metropolis are absent. Taking the Royal Academy, we 

_ find that Mr. WarrRwousE has sent only a drawing of the 
Porch of Chartres, which should have been hung in the 
water-colour room, while Mr. Pearson and Mr. BopLry 

are not contributors. The design by Messrs. LEEMING, 
which obtained the chief prize in the Edinburgh Municipal 

Buildings Competition, is not in the gallery, although some 

of the designs by northern architects are shown. We need 
not weary the reader by going through the list of the works 
which should be found in any collection which professes to 
be more than local, nor do we ascribe any blame to the 
sub-committee for the omissions, which were beyond their 
control. When men of the position of Mr. Joun BurRNeET, 

Mr. Honeyman, Mr. Lerprr, and Mr. SELLARS cannot 
persuade architects throughout thé country to take a little 
interest in the appearance which architecture is to make as 
part of an important exhibition, it becomes evident that it 

‘1S vain to expect co-operation in other matters. 

In spite of the absentees; the architectural-room in the 


They were, 


| Glasgow Exhibition will show how groundless are the 


charges of want of ability which are so often made against 
the architects of this country. There are drawings on the: 
walls which might be confidently submitted to the scrutiny 
of the most prejudiced foreign critic. We might even say 
that the defects which may be found in some of them come 
from efforts to attain originality. ‘The older designs also 
indicate that we are making some progress, and that archi- 
tects are no longer satisfied with combinations which are 
easy and safe, requiring little thought or Jabour. ~‘Leaving 
aside all questions of detail, let any one compare the 
grouping of parts that is seen in later works with what was 
acceptable some thirty years ago, and the growth in artistic 
power will be evident. 

Unfortunately the lessons which the architectural room 
could teach are unheeded in Glasgow. The drawings are 
hung in a capital place; indeed, many visitors must first see 
them, as the room adjoins one of the entrances. The room 
also leads out of the sculpture gallery, and is near the 
picture galleries. But while the neighbouring galleries are 
always overcrowded, the architectural room is as empty of 
spectators as the room in Burlington House. We had the 
curiosity to visit it several times on the Queen’s Birthday, 
and we were never fortunate in finding six people examining 
the drawings. Visitors on entering may be attracted by 
some drawing, the favourite apparently being one called 
*“Cosmical Development of Architecture,” which is highly 


coloured, and shows all the buildings of the world in groups, 


with a procession through them of a winged figure in a 
chariot; or on leaving they may cast a languid glance on a 
church they can recognise: an occasional apprentice may 
come to point out the faults of the best works to a conr- 
panion; but the public in general, or men who look as if 
they could become clients, are always absent. After the 
labours of the sub-committee it is sad to find no better 
result; but the truth must be told. It is evident that, if 
architecture is to become popularised, something more 
must be done besides hanging drawings on a wall. After 
a trial which has extended for a hundred and twenty years. 
the exhibition of architecture in the Royal Academy remains 
a failure; and how can we expect better fortune in the second! 
city of the empire than in the metropolis ? 

We do not suppose that lectures in the room would fill 
it, but any one who is acquainted with the history of 
modern architecture might amaze people if he explained 
the interest which is afforded by many of the drawings. 
The great contest for the Glasgow Municipal Buildings, in 
which a Glasgow architect was not successful, is recalled by 
several designs, as if the judgment of the assessor was 
questioned now that the accepted design is realised in 
stone. One design, by Mr. Stirrat, which is finely treated, 
would raise the question whether in a place like Glasgow, 
which can have dull skies in summer, it is wise to sacrifice 
windows for the sake of a row of beautiful columns. 
Another design for the same work, by Mr. SKirviNG, would 
suggest the danger of attempting a new style. ALEXANDER 
THOMSON was an architect whose figure should appear 
among the great men of the city, for he had more of the 
Greek spirit.in him:than: many of the French and Italian 
architects whose: names are famous. But what public body 
or private individual within the city would now ’care to pe?- 
petuate the style he introduced? Mr. Sxirvinc made 
the experiment. in the competition. His design has the 
Thomsonian spirit about it, but we may safely assume that 
it was one.of the first designs set:aside. It is not difficult 
to imagine what Mr. CHARLEs Barry, whose style is exem- 
plified in the drawings of Dulwich College and Burlington 


-House,. must have thought of so daring an innovation 


amongst established proprieties. ‘THomson was a man who 
was strong in:unity,and his church is logical from top to 
bottom ; our lecturer could therefore ask what he would 
have thought. of Messrs, Hay’s design for the Liverpool 
Cathedral, in which square Corinthian piers serve instead 
of buttresses between Gothic windows, and a combination 
of two styles which have little in common is put forward as 
a means of saving St. George’s Hall from being sacrificed 
to a building having any congruity about it. A lofty Gothic 
cathedral is supposed to offer too strong a contrast, but one 
of equal height, so long as it is hybrid, will not dwarf 
ELMES’s masterpiece. .That appears to be Messrs. Hav’s 
reasoning,'and it is in keeping with the odd spirit which 
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inspired all the stages of the competition. Mr. Brooks’s 
design for the cathedral (one of the views is in the Exhi- 
bition), although he was not inspired in preparing it, would 
tbe preferable to Messrs. Hay’s experiment. 

Another design which would suggest first principles in 
architecture is Mr. W. H. Hay’s scheme for completing the 
National Monument on the Calton Hill, Edinburgh. At 
present the unfinished work is by many supposed to 
resemble the broken columns and things of that class in 
cemeteries, and it is as usefulas most monuments. If com- 
pleted it ought to be in the way suggested by JAmEs 
FERGuUssON—that is, to make it resemble the Parthenon of 
the Greeks, and in that way to solve the difficulty of light- 
ing such a building. Mr. Hay seems to desire to go no 
further than an imitation of the Parthenon in its present 
state. The days for constructing ruins are past, and if 
nothing more is possible it would be better to leave the 
columns on Calton Hill as they are. 

Ecclesiasticism is strong in Scotland, and. any one who 
undertook a discourse on architecture must lose no time 
before he treated of the churches. If one of the stout 
‘Covenanters, of whom so many memorials are visible in the 
Rishop’s Castle of the Exhibition, could once more breathe 
Glasgow air, and was allowed to visit the architectural room, 
he must be amazed at many things. He would hardly fail 
to be horrified at the number of Papist churches. Messrs. 
Dunn & Hansom’s drawing of St. Cuthbert’s, Durham, 
would hardly be accepted as a reality owing to the 
magnificence of all the parts. The great Church at 
‘Cambridge, by the same architects, would also be taken as 
a proof of the degeneracy of modern universities. St. John 
the Baptist Church at Norwich, erected for the Duke of 
NorFo.Lk from the designs of Mr. G. G. Scott, would 
seem to him to be some ancient building assigned to un- 
worthy uses. He would see, too, from the designs of Mr. 
MAaAcPHERSON, that Scotland was not safe from erections of 
the same class, although he would say it was fortunate they 
could not be made prominent owing to dearth of money. 
But what would our Covenanter say when he saw the 
Interior of Catholic Apostolic Church, Edinburgh, by Dr. 
ANDERSON ; or the resplendent /nzertor of St. James's 
Church, Great Yarmouth, by Mr. SEppon; the two 
churches by Mr. Seppinc, which seem to have been bodily 
taken from Italy ; the reredos in Newcastle Cathedral, by Mr. 
R. S. JoHNson ; the reredos in Grantham -Church, by Mr. 
BLOMFIELD ; or the kind of pulpit which Mr. VacHER was 
able to persuade the ministers of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, to accept as a suitable place for the exposition of 
doctrine? Perhaps he would desire to have a chance of 
once more raising a contest for simplicity of form and 
whitewash. But the Covenanter must sigh when he found 
that even amongst his own kith and kin there were signs 
of weakness. Glasgow possesses a synagogue, of which 
Mr. M‘Lrop supplies photographs, and, if report be true, 
a mosque is about to be erected. He might overlook a 
good many defects when he observed the thrifty spirit which 
is seen in Mr. Stark’s Gilfillan Memorial Church, where 
shops take the place of the expensive masonry that is found 
in so many fronts, and he might admire the avoidance of 
everything ecclesiastical that is seen in the six columns and 
the. sculptured pediment of Messrs. Barctay’s Parish 
Church of St. George's-in-the-Fields, which, from want. of 
character, has the advantage of being convertible to uses 
of another kind; but he would hardly see anything of the 
cause for which he fought in the numerous pendant lights 
which have so much importance in Mr. Branc’s S¢ James, 
Faisley, or in the four organs (that is, one divided into four 
parts) at the angles of what used to be the chancel of 
Greyfriars Church, Stirling, as proposed by Messrs. J. 
BuRNET, SON & CamMpBeLL. The change which has come 
over church architecture in Scotland as well as in England 
could be well exemplified without going beyond the draw- 
ings in the room. 

There is another change which ‘is no less important in 
relation to national manners. Scotland has long had a 
style of Domestic architecture which, although an adapta- 
tion, could be called her own. It is deserving of admira- 
tion, for it not only affords scope for design, but it can have 
a solidity which is becoming in a building, and does not 
give rise to apprehensions about the dangers. of fire and 
storms. If the style of so many Scottish castles is out of 


date, why not adopt one that is related to it, and reproduce 
some of the old French chateaux? It is not pleasant to 
be constantly tacking to meet every whim of fashion, as we 
know in England, and a good many architects would give a 
good deal to have as near an approach to a national style as 
is available in Scotland. We confess we do not see an un- 
mixed advantage in the appearance in Glasgow of works so 
fascinating as those by Mr. Norman Suaw, R.A., Messrs. 
Ernest GEORGE & Peto, Messrs. CHorLEY & CoNnNoN, 
Mr. Coticutt, Mr. E. J. May, Mr. Jackson, and others. 
The Mansion at Impney, by Mr. PHENE SPIERS, would not 
seem inapposite on a high bank above a stream, but could 
that be said of the fine house, Mayjfield, Kent, with its 
elaborate timberwork, by Mr, Ewan CuristTIAn, or the 
thoroughly Old English Swowdenham, by Mr. RaLeH 
Nevitt? It will be difficult to resist the temptation to 
imitate those works, but it is to be hoped none of the 
Glasgow authorities will seek to obtain. Mr. Norman SHAW’S 
Wispers, which is the most charming of all drawings made 
by the pen. Its place, we hope, will be in some English 
gallery. 

There are many buildings which show the adaptability 
of the Scottish style to all purposes. The wishes of clients 
must of course often have their way; but we do not 
consider that Elizabethan mansions are more fitting for the 
North than Gothic. The two drawings by Messrs. D. & J. 
Bryce, of Castlemitk and Lallinkinrain Castle, are sugges- 
tive of buildings that are over-scenic, and the style is some- 
what mixed ; but would a rambling Queen Anne mansion 
be’ better, or such obsolete “Italian” as is seen in Mr. 
TuHomson’s Dungallon House? Another fine work, which 
seems to belong to an age when country gentlemen were 
prosperous, is Mr. KiInNEaR’s St. Martin’s Abbey. Aucha- 
more House, by Mr. HONEYMAN, is a good example of the 
adaptability of the style, but the drawing does not, do 
justice to the building. Mr. Lrrper’s two large houses are 
admirable, and will bear comparison. with any of the 
English houses. Anyone who wishes to contrast the 
relative merits of the local and Southern styles for a 
Northern mansion cannot do better than compare the 
various views sent by Mr. ANDREW. HEITON, of Perth A 
large example of a Scottish house worth attention is Ked/ 
House, by Mr. Camppett Doucias. Mr. SypNEY Mir- 
CHELL has shown how well the Scottish style can be used 
with small buildings. 

In the North there is an abundance of suitable stone 
everywhere, and it is not wise to adapt a style that originally 
was supposed to be applicable only to brick, or brick and 
timber. The Design for Messrs. Wylie & Lochhead’s 
Warehouse, by Messrs. CAMPBELL. DoucLas & SELLARs, 
shows one most important experiment. In the shop, which 
is one of the largest in Buchanan Street, red terra-cotta is 
substituted for the stone which is seen inthe other build- 
ings. The colour is not only grateful, as a contrast with the 


‘prevailing grey of the streets, and the material gives an 


opportunity to Mr. SELLaRs to design Italian ornament, of 
which he is a master. The window spaces of the floors 
have to be as large as possible, and as the solids are 
limited, the red terra-cotta answers well. 

Among other buildings by Scottish architects may be 
named Messrs. BURNET, SON & CAMPBELL’s Clyde Trust 
Offices, shown ina striking drawing by M. Lessore; the 
Drumsheugh Baths, by the same architects, which is made 
to be suggestive of the East; and a house also by them 
shown by several photographs ; Belhaven Church, by Messrs. 
Douctas & SeLuars ; the Buchties, by Mr. J. M. Roperr- 
SON; the Aree Church, Crief, by Mr. S1EVENSON ; the 
Greenock Municipal Buildings, by Messrs. BARcLay. 

The list of works contributed by English architects 
would be long. Mr. NorMAN SHaw sends Wispers, Houses 
in Cadogan Square, and the Offices of the Alliance Assur- 
ance Company, Pall. Mall; by Mr. AIrcHISON are a room in 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Office, which seems like a 
bit of an old London merchant’s house, and a design for a 
decoration of a drawing-room, in which black and green are 
the prevailing colours ; Mr. BLOMFIELD is represented by 
six works, two of them being shown by excellent cardboard 
models; Mr. Epis has two views of the Constitutional 
Club ; Mr. Emerson sends a splendid drawing by Mr. 
Haic of the exterior of St.Mary's Church, Brighton, and 
another of the Indian church or cathedral at Canning 
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Town; Mr. BrypeNn sends his Chedsea Vestry Hail, and a 
view of a large house in Surrey ; Mr. MacVicarR ANDER- 
son, who rarely exhibits, contributes photographs of. S¢. 
Columba’s Church, London, a staircase in the Junior Carlton 
Club, an interior, Branston Hall, and a drill shed, but the 
snteriors are not well shown on the plates; Mr. T. G, 
Jackson lends drawings of collegiate buildings, churches, 
and houses. Mr. SEppon’s original design for Aberystwith 
College is again seen in this Exhibition ; Messrs. ERNEST 
Grorcr & Perto’s four drawings represent important works, 
viz., Houses, Collingham Gardens and Harrington Gardens, 
a House in Cadogan Square, and Woolpits, Surrey ; Mr. 
Younc, besides the M€unictpal Buildings, has views of 
Holmewood, an English country house, and a large stair- 
case in Gosford House. There is, it will be seen, enough 
interest in the architectural room, and it is to be regretted 
that the visitors to the Exhibition seem to make it a rule to 
neglect the drawings. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


file members of this Association made a visit last Saturday 

afternoon, May 26, to St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, 
or, according to Peter Cunningham, “ St. George's, Lambeth, 
in St. George’s Fields, near Bedlam, a Roman Catholic church 
or cathedral (the largest Roman Catholic church erected in this 
country since the Reformation) founded in 1840, and built by 
Mr. A. W. Pugin in the Decorated style of Gothic architecture. 
The interior is striking, but the want of height is made more 
apparent by the black colour of the roof. The building is cal- 
culated to hold 3,000 people. It has cost 40,000/. already, and 
100,000/., it is said, will scarcely cover the intended works. 
Adjoining is a convent for sisters-of-mercy, and school for 300 
children *—a description which implies that the writer suffered 
from shortsightedness. The object of the visit on this occasion 
was to inspect the new bishop’s palace and_clergy-house 
attached, situated at the corner of St. George’s Road and_ the 
Westminster Bridge Road, on the site of the old bishop's 
residence, erected by Pugin in 1845. This house having been 
found to be inadequate, it has been nearly all pulled down, and 
rebuilt on a much larger scale. The bishop’s palace is situated 
to the right of the front entrance hall, and the clergy-house to 
the left, and have been erected from designs by Mr. F. A. 
Walters, F.S.A., architect. Messrs. James Smith & Sons, 
builders, Norwood, undertook the contract for 10,500/, Mr. 
E. A. Harrison is clerk of the works, and Mr. G. Bailey, 
principal foreman. 

A good deal of the old stone carving, chimneypieces, &c., 
as far as practicable, have been reused. Externally the new 
buildings have been faced with stock bricks and Ancaster stone 
dressings to harmonise with the cathedral. The casements 
have been supplied by Burt & Potts, and the stoves and grates 
(specially designed) are manufactured by Elsley & Co. The 
principal staircase is constructed of artificial stone by Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers. The locks, door furniture, &c., are by 
Reynolds & Son ; the water-closets by Shanks & Co. ; and the 
baths and lavatory fittings are by Messrs. Finch. The carved 
oak woodwork (specially designed) and all the sanitary arrange- 
ments have been executed by the contractors. 

The members afterwards inspected the cathedral and the 
recently erected monument to Bishop James Danell (second 
Bishop of Southwark), which was executed by Earp, from a 
design by Mr. F. A. Walters, selected in competition. It is a 
recumbent effigy of the bishop, under an arched canopy, and 
cost about soo/., and is situated near the monument of Bishop 
Grant. The present bishop, Dr. Butt, whose cathedral is 
dedicated to the Soldier Martyr, went through the Crimean 
campaign as chaplain to the Roman Catholic portion of Her 
uae forces, the hardships of which nearly cost him his 

ife. 


ART EDUCATION IN 1887. 


fh Bae thirty-fifth report of the Department of Science and 
Art has just been issued. The following particulars are 
taken from the section devoted to the Art Division. With 
regard to drawing in elementary schools, it appears that in the 
year ending August 31, 1887, drawing was taught in 3,979 
elementary schools. Of these 516 were in Scotland, and under 
the inspection of the Scotch Education Department, by whom 
the grants were paid. In these schools 684,306 scholars and 
pupil-teachers were examined. The number of schools is 
smaller, but the number of scholars is greater than in the 
previous year, when 4,446 schools and 588,265 scholars and 
pupil-teachers were examined. With regard to the art schools 
and classes, it is stated that a-large portion of the aid to art 
instruction has hitherto been awarded on the works executed in 


art schools and art classes during the year by students of the 
industrial classes. But the enormous and increasing number of 
these works, and the limited accommodation at South Ken- 
sington for their examination, rendered necessary some change 
in the system. A circular was, therefore, issued in February 
1887, pointing out the necessity for not submitting works which 
were of an elementary character and of the nature of exercises 
in subjects for which grants were made on personal examina- 
tion, and thus reducing the bulk of the works sent up. But as 
there was no intention of unduly diminishing the grants to the 
schools and classes, and as the circular was somewhat mis- 
understood, the action on it was deferred. By the Minute of 
February 18, 1887, which will come into operation at the 
approaching examination, a considerable change has been 
introduced. The payments on works have been reduced, while 
those on the result of personal examination have been propor- 
tionately increased. It is trusted that in this way the cost of 
administration and examination may be reduced without any 
serious diminution of the grants to schools. 

In the year 1886, 31,491 students were taught in 525 art 
classes, 15,855 students sent up 256,422 works for examination, 
and gained 164 prizes. In the year 1887, in 584 classes 33,438 
students were instructed, of whom 17,354 submitted 274,018 
works, and gained 159 prizes. It will be seen that an increase 
has taken place of 1,947 students under instruction and of 
17,596 works examined, while the prizes are nearly the same in 
number. 

Students of these classes also sat at the annual 2nd and 
3rd grade examinations. In the 2nd grade examinations 
26,190 papers were worked, 6,184 passed, and 1,434 gained 
prizes; in the 3rd grade examinations 1,138 papers were 
worked, 25 passed “Fair,” 236 “Good,” and 19 obtained 
prizes. The payments to art classes amounted to 8,242/, an 
average of 45. 9d. per student. Payments amounting to 2,974/. 
were also made to 413 science classes from the vote for art 
instruction on account of 127,205 drawings of buildings, details 
of machinery, engineering, &c., and of 626 papers worked 
by the students in geometry and perspective at the 2nd grade 
examination, of which 140 passed and 38 obtained prizes. 

The art schools continue to make progress and to carry the 
instruction further in the higher stages. There are now 
209 schools, with 24 branches, or four more schools and three 
more branches than in 1886, when 40,134 students were under 
instruction, 322,040 works were submitted for examination, and 
grants were made on 24,664 industrial students. In 1887 there 
were 41,263 students under instruction, 311.432 works sub- 
mitted, and payments made on account of 23,670 students. 

The total number of students receiving art instruction in 
schools of art and art classes in 1887 was 74,701. The totab 
number of papers of the 3rd grade worked in the advanced 
examinations was 11,932, of which 3,950 were successful, as 
against 10,412, of which 3,579 were successful, in the previous 
year. In the 2nd grade there were 65,309 papers, of which 
23,072 were successful, as against 57,867, of which 22,648 were 
successful, in the previous year. In elementary modelling 531 
students were examined, and 294 were successful. So that a 
total of 77,772 papers or exercises, of which 27,316 passed, 
were worked in the personal examinations. Of works executed 
in these schools or classes during the year the numbers sub- 
mitted for examination were, from schools of art 311,432, and 
from art classes 401,223, making a total of 712,655 works, as 
against 720,244 in the previous year. . 

Unaided Schools and Students. — 122 schools” were 
examined, and the number of papers worked by the candi- 
dates was 4,606, besides 10,913 worked by external candi- 
dates; a total of 15,519 papers, of which 5,614 passed. 
753 works were submitted from Sydney, New South Wales, 
and from the Isle of Man. Sydney obtained the award of 9 
3rd grade prizes under a minute which provides for the 
examination of schools of science and art, in the colonies and 
dependencies, by this Department at the cost of the local 
governments or authorities. 

174 certificates have been awarded to teachers of att classes, 
and 37 certificates of the first group of the 3rd grade to art 
masters, besides 9 of the second group, 3 of the third group, 
1 of the fourth group, and 6 of the sixth group. 

Reports of ‘i xaminers.—In Architecture, Mr. T. Roger 
Smith, observes that :— 

1. The drawings and papers submitted by students ex- 
amined in elementary architecture are for the most part satis- 
factory, and the best of them extremely so. The questions on 
the Orders are, generally speaking, well answered, but the 
answers to questions on the use’ of the Orders in buildings and 
on the distinctive ornaments of Greek and Roman architecture 
are by no means so uniformly good. I notice also in not a few 
cases a want of training of the eye, as, for example, in more 
than one instance where the proportions of the parts of an 
Order have been given with tolerable correctness in figures 
various mistakes in drawing it out occur, such as would not be 
made, or, if made, would be perceived to be wrong and 
corrected by a person whose sense of proportion was well cul- 
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tivated. The Department could probably render the greatest 
possible service to the country by directing attention to the 
extreme importance of sound instruction in drawing to scholars 
in middle-class schools, as well as to artisans and scholars in 
board schools. 

2. Architectural construction. While some of the papers 
are of marked excellence and many fairly good, I do not think 
there is one case of a student presenting himself for examina- 
tion in a discreditable state of unpreparedness. 

3. The examination in architectural ornament is very satis- 
factory ; the best work submitted is extremely good, the average 
work is of fair quality, and the worst by no means so bad as in 
former years. ‘The results of the examination reflect credit on 
the methods pursued by the majority of teachers who have 
taken up the subject. 

4. The fourth subject, and the most important of the four, is 
architectural design, and I regret that I cannot speak so 
favourably of the work done in this division as I can of the 
last. There appear fewer marks of careful study of architec- 
tural details and forms, and less skill in the application of them 
than in former years, and not such good draughtsmanship. 

Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A., states that there has been a great im- 
provement this year in the papers on the elementary principle 
of ornament. The main want is of proper explanation being 
given by the teachers to the pupil. The numerous laws 
and methods by which objects are converted into ornament are 
frequently mentioned and often properly explained, but there 
is a too general belief that all methods must be employed in 
every piece of ornament. 

The examiner in design of ornament, Mr. Walter Crane, 
says :—The designs sent in under this examination show a 
remarkable advance on those of last year. Of 485 designs sent 
in, 331 have obtained marks for various qualities, from the 
maximum number (40) downwards, distributed under the fol- 
lowing heads :—(a) Invention, or sense of beauty, and pattern 
construction. (4) Adaptation to space. (¢) Adaptation to 
object and material. (@) Execution. 

Of the 331 drawings, 94 were for tiles and 237 for door 
panels, both according to measurements given in the examina- 
tion paper. The tile designs show great diversity of treatment 
and style, but on the whole a good sense of the demands of the 
object and material. They appear to me to be fresher and 
more varied in motive, and distinctly superior in taste and often 
in colour to the genera! run of trade designs. Of the 237 
designs for the decoration of door panels submitted, seven have 
obtained the maximum award of marks for the qualities named 
above. They are different in motive, feeling, and style of design 
and execution. 

The same examiner says, with reference to the ‘com- 
position from a given figure subject,” which forms part of the 
examination in design :—Again, it is pleasant to report a distinct 
improvement in the designs submitted in this examination. Of 
tii designs sent in, 75 have obtained marks for various quali- 
ties, and 6 have obtained the maximum number (40), distri- 
buted under the following heads :—(a) Invention and sense of 
beauty in design. (4) Adaptation to space. (c) Adaptation to 
object and material. (@) Execution. The six designs ad- 
judged the most successful show considerable diversity of con- 
ception and treatment. 

Mr. Yeames, R.A., the examiner, observes, with reference to 
painting in still life, that a general higher excellence has been 
reached than in last year’s work. Some of the exercises deserve 
to be called excellent, or, in other words, satisfactory in all the 
requirements of such painting. 

Of painting ornament in monochrome he says :—A high 
average runs through the work sent up, though few reach 
thorough completeness, or show complete understanding of the 
object aimed at in the exercise. A conclusion to be drawn 
from the work sent up is that, in treating such a decorative 
exercise as the one given, the student, having sketched out the 
ornament in outline, should use a flowing pigment and a full 
brush; this method adapting itself best for obtaining beauty 
and correctness of drawing, and a simple and direct relation of 
tones, which last make the work effective, easily visible at a 
distance, and decorative in feeling. 

Of drawing from the antique :—Again, in this examination 
there is a good general high average, though there are fewer 
works of so high a class as last year. Attention has been 
given with good results to proportion and movement in the 
figure. 

And of drawings from life :—The general average is not so 
high as last year, and there are fewer drawings of a high order. 

Mr. Crowe, A.R.A, who examined in the technology of 
painting, observes that though several candidates showed a 
fair command of the subject, many answered only from the 
cheap manuals. 

Mr, Bellamy, the examiner in- anatomy, reports a marked 
improvement in answers and drawing. 


The Queen has made a gift of 200/. to the restoration fund 
of Cloughton parish church, near Scarborough, 


NORBURY CHURCH. 


HE second excursion of the North Staffordshire Naturalists’ 
Field Club and Archzological Society included a visit to 
Norbury Church, which was described by Mr. Charles Lynam, 
of Stoke-on-Trent, of which the Staffordshire Advertiser gives 
areport. Mr. Lynam said that Dr, Cox related, in his notes 
on “The Churches of Derbyshire,” that “ Domesday mentions 
a church and a priest in the manor of Norbury which formed 
part of the large estates of Henry de Ferrers. In 1076 Henry 
de Ferrers had given the church and tithes to the monks of 
Tutbury Priory. In 1125 the prior of Tutbury gave Norbury 
in fee-farm to William Fitzherbert on a yearly rental of Ioos. 
From this time up to 1442 the Fitzherberts held the manor and 
a portion of the tithe. At this date Nicholas Fitzherbert and 
Ralph, his son, gave to the prior of Tutbury all their lands at 
Osmaston and other places in exchange for the reserved rent of 
toos. The advowson remained uninterruptedly in the hands of 
the Fitzherberts from 1125 down to Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
who died in 1538, after which time they were judged incapable 
as Roman Catholics of presenting to the rectory. It reverted 
to the Crown, but was soon disposed of, and has since changed 
hands by purchase. The Parliamentary Commissioners of 
1650 coolly suggested the disusing of this fine church, and 
making Snelston Chapel the parish church.” It is to be 
remarked that in the churchyard there are no burials on the 
north side, that an ancient yew tree stands to the south of the 
church, and that beneath it are the remains of an elaborate 
base of a churchyard cross. The church is dedicated to St. 
Mary. The chancel is the oldest part of the present building. 
It was built between 1349 and 1395, by the then rector, Henry 
de Kniveton, as was stated on his tomb, formerly extant in the 
chancel. The body of the church (nave, north aisle, and south 
chapel) was built by Nicholas Fitzherbert, who died in 1473. 
John Fitzherbert built the south-west chapel between 1483 
and 1517. The tower is said to have been designed by 
Nicholas Fitzherbert, but is most probably of a somewhat 
earlier date than the work done by him. There were 
originally not fewer than at least four altars in this church, 
as may be seen from the piscinas in (1) the chancel, (2) north 
aisle, (3) south-east chapel, and (4) south-west chapel. The 
font is older than any part of the building, and is of Early 
English character. The chancel has a double piscina, and also 
a sedilia of three seats. The oak stalls of the chancel still 
remain on their original plan. What may be called the extra- 
vagance of proportion in the chancel compared with the 
remainder of the church is now a striking feature, but it must 
be remembered that it is now the oldest part of the building, 
and to what it was formerly attached is not at present dis- 
cernible. Possibly the nave may have been of Norman type, 
narrow and lofty, conforming more with the proportions of the 
chancel. There are indications that the roof of the chancelhad 
at first a higher pitch than at present, and if not groined it may 
have had stone transverse ribs. The present roof seems to 
have been put on by Henry Prince, whose incised grave slab is 
on the south side of the chancel, and who was rector from 
1466-1500. The parapets above the cornice and the gable 
above the east window are also probably of his date. There is 
no chancel arch. The water from the original parapet gutters 
was brought down the buttresses by channels in the stonework 
and metal water trunks. The architectural character of the 
chancel is remarkable both in the exterior and interior, and it 
is not difficult to discern that the glory of stained glass was the 
main motive of the design. It reminds one of the chancel at 
Checkley, which, however, is on a smaller scale. The wall 
spaces are entirely filled with the window openings, and to this 
end the sections of the mouldings have been specially designed, 
and perhaps in the whole course of Gothic architecture there 
are none others to be found exactly corresponding with them. 
The glass of the great east window was removed whilst Mr. 
Bingham was rector, about one hundred years ago. At that 
time it was said that all the windows of the church were 
filled with painted glass. In 1841, when “restoration” was 
made, the glass from the body of the church was placed 
in the east window of the chancel. The four windows on 
each side of the chancel retain the glass of the time of Henry 
de Kniveton (1349-1395). In them there are no figured sub- 
jects, but it consists of ornamental foliage and armorial 
bearings on white ground. It is more than enough to 
make the artist feel the great loss of what once filled the east 
window. The arms of the side windows are of the most cele- 
brated of the nobility and gentry of the Lancastrian faction at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. The glass of the east 
window is from all parts of the body of the church. On some 
quarries are the initials N.F., and on others the golden sun or 
rose en soleil, the badge of Edward IV. (about 1450). There 
are also figures of the Holy Trinity, St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. 
Philip, and St. James the Great. In the lower part of the two 
lights, to the left, are St. Thomas, St. John, St. Bartholomew, 
St. Simon. In the lower on the right, St. Matthew, St. James 
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the Less, S*. Jude, and St. Matthias. These Twelve Apostles 
were taken from the north aisle. In the upper part of the side 
lights are St. Chad, St. Margaret, St. Fabian, and St. Edward, 
moved from the south-west chapel. The coats-of-arms came 
from the clerestory of the nave. In the south-east chapel are 
figures of St. Anne teaching the Blessed Virgin to read ; to the 
left, St. Winifred ; to the right, a woman in a veil, probably 
St. Agatha. In the base are the arms of Fitzherbert, impaling 
Bothe, with eight boys on one side and five girls on the other. 
The south window commemorates the second marriage of 
Nicholas Fitzherbert. In the west window of the nave is a 
figure of St. Mary Magdalene and diapers with the initials N.F. 
There are three bells in the tower. I. Ihesus be our speed. 
1589, II. Sonat hec celis dulcissima vox Gabrielis. III. 
Gloria in excelsis. 1739. The registers begin in 1686. The 
oldest monuments are three stone slabs in the floor of the 
chancel, probably of the date 1250. Next is the effigy of Sir 
Henry Fitzherbert, the fifth Lord of Norbury, son of Sir 
William. He came to his inheritance in 1267, and was living 
in the third year of Edward II.; the exact date of his death is 
not known. He rebuilt the Manor House at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, of which one wing still remains. Next is 
the tomb of Sir Nicholas Fitzherbert. Round the neck of the 
effigy is a collar of suns of roses with a lion pendant, the badge 
of Edward IV. One foot rests upon the figure of an angel. His 
wives were Alice Bothe and Isabel Ludlow. He had eight sons 
and five daughters by Alice and two sons and two daughters by 
Isabel, his second wife. On this monument was at one time this 


inscription :— 


MCCCC seventy and three yeres of our Lord passed in degree. 
The body that beried is under this stone 

Of Nicol Fitzherbert, Lord and Patrone 

Of Norbury, with Alis, the daughter of Henry Bothe. 
Eight sonnes and five daughters he had in sothe. 

Two sonnes and two daughters by Isabel his wyffe, 
So seventeen children he had in hys lyfe. 

This Church he made of his own expense, 

In the joy of Heaven be his recompence ; 

And in Moneth of November, the nineteenth day, 

He bequeathed his soul to everlasting yey: 


Then comes the tomb of Sir Ralph Fitzherbert and his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter and sole heir of John Marshall, of Upton, 
Leicestershire ; he was son of Sir Nicholas, and died in 1483. On 
the effigy, the collar founded by Edward IV. is placed, with a boar 
as pendant, the cognisance ot Richard III. The pendant on 
the lady’s chain is a figure of the Blessed Virgin and Child ; 
they had seven sons and eight daughters. Toere was formerly 
on this tomb this inscription :— 


The dart of death that no man can flee, 

Nay the common laws of Mortalitie, 

Hath demanded to be buried here 

The body of Ralph Fitzherbert, Squire, 

Patron of this Church and of the Tower Lorde, 

The which deceased yeares of our Lord, 

One thousand, four hundred. eighty, and three, 

Of Marce, the second day, thus parted hee. 

With him is laid upon this Sepulture 

Elizabeth, his wife, begon in sure ; 

Daughter of John Marshall, 

Lord of Upton and Sedsall ; 

Seven sonnes and eight daughters they had here, 

In this life together, whilst that they were. 

Merciful Jesu, that pitiest mankind, 

In thy blysse graunt them a place to fynde. 
Prestet ambobus requiem Deus. 


One of the daughters was Alice, Abbess of Polesworth. 
The Fitzherbert coat is Argent a chief vaire or and gules, 
over all a bend sable. There is also an alabaster incised slab to 
Henry Prince “. . . de novo edificavit et tect cancellicu... 
monumento fieri fecit et mfulta] alia bona huic .. . et obiit 
.. 2 There are also other alabaster slabs inthe chancel. In the 
south-west chapel is a plain tomb, having on it a brass plate 
with this inscription :—‘ Hic jacet corpus Johis Fitzherbert 
Armigeri quonda Dfii his manerii q’ obiit in Vigilia Sancti 
Jacobi apostoli anno Dili MCCCCC tricessimo pmo Cis aie ppiciet 
Ds amé.” Sir John's daughter Elizabeth married Sir Philip 
Draycott, to whom there is a fine tomb in the church at Dray- 
cott. Sir Anthony succeeded Sir John, being his younger 
brother. To Sir Anthony and his wife there is a fine brass in 
the floor of the chancel with a Latin inscription, of which the 
following is a translation :— 


A life-time’s deeds are all that here I have, 
Who by my works am followed to the grave; 
Though erst a judge, now at the bar I stand, 
And wait the judgment of a juster hand ; 

_ But, Holy Christ, hear—for thyself dost pray, 
My pardon grant and wash my sins‘away. 
I, who mongst men while life remained to me 
To honour rose, by only honouring Thee, ‘ 
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Imprisoned sleep within this marble tomb, 
This all my courtly pomp, and this my home ; 
Here shine my gilded halls in jewelled pride, 
Nor purple robes by Tyrian craftsmen dyed, 
No gems but dust alone my cavern holds, 

No mantle but the worm my corpse enfolds. 


Sir Anthony Fitzherbert was born at Norbury in 1470. In 
1511 he was called to the bar. In 1516 he was knighted. 
In 1522 he was made Judge of the Common Pleas, and he 
published several standard legal books and others on hus- 
bandry. His monument is formed of a reused brass, which 
formerly had marked the grave of some prior. Sir Thomas, 
eldest son of Sir Anthony, died in the Tower of London. Sir 
John Fitzherbert was the last of the family at Norbury; he 
died in 1649 It then passed to William Fitzherbert. This 
William married the heiress of Swynnerton. He was the first. 
Lord of Norbury and Swynnerton. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


HE report of the Metropolitan Board of Works for 1887 

has been issued. The following is extracted from the 

appendix containing the report of the superintending architect, 
Mr. Thomas Blashill :— 

By the 75th sectioa of the Metropolitan Management 
Amendment Act, 1862, the consent of the Board is required for 
the erection of any building or structure beyond the generabh 
line of buildings in any street or row of houses within 50 feet 
from the highway; and under the 26th section of the Metro- 
politan Building Act, 1855, the permission of the Board is also: 
necessary for the erection of porticoes, balconies and verandahs. 
Before reporting to the Board on any application under either 
of the above sections, notice of the application is sent to the 
Vestry or District Board, and to the owners and occupiers of 
the buildings adjoining, and a survey is made of the locality. 
During the year 233 applications have been received for the 
erection of buildings beyond the general line, of which 128 were. 
granted and 105 refused. For the erection of porticoes, 
balconies and verandahs, 167 applications were received, of 
which 119 were granted and 48 refused. The superintending 
architect to the Board, for the time being, is empowered by the 
75th section of the Amendment Act, 1862, to decide the general 
line of buildings, whenever called upon to do so. Twenty-four 
cases have occurred during the year in which this power has 
been exercised by the superintending architect. 

Sixty-nine applications have been made during the year for 
the approval of plans for the formation of new streets, of which 
39 were granted and 30 refused. For consent to the erection. 
of buildings at less than the prescribed distance from the centre 
of the road, 8 applications were granted and Io refused. The 
total length of the new streets sanctioned during the year is. 
about seven miles. 

Previously to October 1869 the supervision of dangerous. 
structures in the metropolis, which had up to that time been 
discharged by the Commissioners of Police, was transferred to 
the Board. Since that time 40,978 cases have been reported to: 
the Board as dangerous, of which number 3,360 informations. 
were received during the present year from the following 
sources :— i 

District Surveyors. 2,334, of which 93 were not dangerous. 
District Boards and 


Vestries 374 Se 61 ve 
General Public 509 See OS a 
Anonymous . 112 r 26 Py 
Police . : 5 29 >» 3 es 
Firemen i q 2 a — zy 

3,360 286 
Included in the 3,360 were the following :— 

Public buildings ‘ ° . a. Ik 
Houses wholly demolished . é : | em 
Party walls and party structures . é oe Oe 
Other walls t : : : 4 : . 1,548 
Parapets . : b : : : : «  a68 
Roofs, &c. : z c 3 ; 7. 239 
Chimney stacks . ; “ ; ; é 2 ASOT 
Water-closets . : ; : ; Pa ae = 
Workshops, stables, and outbuildings . . » 493 
Fence walls, gate piers, &c. 5 . : + 272 
Stagings (Jubilee) . .  - PA 
Canal bridges : : : : . : 2 
Balconies . ; : J B : . . 15 
Hoardings - . : 5 . . . 3 
Telephone pole . eas . . . : I 
Raking-shore  . ° . . \ : I 

e . . . . . e I 


Scaffolding 


In 3,074 cases works were ordered to be executed, and in 
the majority of cases were carried out by the owners on receip 
of the Board’s notice, the remaining 286 cases were reported to: 
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be not dangerous. The works were completed by the respective 
owners at the following stages :— 


After service of notice 5 é ‘ » 1,888 
After owner had been summoned 434. 
After order obtained against owner . ’ : 189 
After occupier had been summoned , . 4 
After order obtained against occupier . 8 

2,523 
Works executed by Board A . . ‘ 55 
Not dangerous. . . . : : : 286 

2,864 


In 68 of the remaining cases proceedings were unnecessary, 
and in 428 action is still pending. 

The number of structures shored up and hoarded in during 
the year, in consequence of their more immediately dangerous 
condition, was 297, and the work was executed as follows :— 


Shoring and hoarding by Board ., P “159 
Shoring by Board : . : 85 
Hoarding by Board. : - 4 » 48 
—+—~ 192 
Shoring and hoarding by owners . . Oe) 
Shoring by owners 5 és . 84 
Hoarding by owners °. : a Sraipupeas io E 2 
pee ros 
297 


During the year 944 summonses were issued against the 
owners or occupiers of dangerous structures, which have been 
disposed of in the following manner :— 


Summonses withdrawn, owners having executed 
works . . . : 


TPs eeu ma 30 
Orders obtained against owners . : : » 359 
Summonses against occupiers withdrawn , Bee Lie 
Orders obtained against occupiers : . erat 

930 


The remainder, with the exception of one case, which was 
dismissed by the magistrate, have yet to be adjudicated upon. 

In 55 cases where both the owner and occupier failed to 
comply with the magistrate’s orders the Board’s contractors 
executed the necessary works. 

The supervision of neglected structures was conferred upon 
the Board by the 17th section of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment and Building Acts Amendment Act, 1882, which came 
into operation in June of that year. This section provides 
that when a structure is ruinous, or so far dilapidated as 
thereby to have become and be unfit for use or occupation, or 
is, from neglect or otherwise, in a structural condition pre- 
judicial to the property in, or the inhabitants of, the neighbour- 
hood, the Board may make complaint thereof to a Justice of 
the Peace ; and should such complaint be proved, the Justice 
may order the owner to take down or repair the structure to 
the satisfaction of the Board. 

Since the Act came into operation 206 houses have been 
surveyed, and in every case where repairs were required they 
have been executed, although it has been necessary in several 
cases to obtain a magistrate’s order against the owner. 

During the year several vacancies have occurred in the dis- 
tricts into which the metropolis, for the purposes of the 
Building Act, is divided. The vacancy which existed in 
December last, in the district of Charlton, Lee, and Kidbrooke, 
by the death of the district surveyor, was filled up in January. 
On the district of West Hampstead becoming vacant by the 
retirement of the surveyor, another district surveyor was 
appointed to that district, and to the district of South Islington, 
which became vacant through the latter appointment, a surveyor 
was elected. Two other districts became vacant in consequence 
of the death of the surveyors, namely, the districts of 
Plumstead and Eltham, and Charlton, Lee, and Kidbrooke, 
and to these two districts surveyors were appointed. Vacancies 
which occurred at the end of the year in the districts of the 
Northern Division of the City of London, and St. Anne, 
Limehouse, &c., have not yet been filled up. The metropolis 
is now divided into 72 districts. By the 35th section of 
the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, any district surveyor 
who is prevented by illness, infirmity, or other unavoidable 
circumstance from attending to the duties of his office is 
enabled, with the consent of the Board, to appoint a deputy. 
In 15 cases has such consent been given during the year, 
The 37th section of the Building Act provides that where a 
district surveyor is acting professionally, or on his own private 
account in carrying out building works in his district, the 
Board shall appoint another surveyor to act as district surveyor 
in respect of such works. Forty such appointments have been 
made during the year. The Board are empowered by the 5oth 
section of the Building Act to fix the amount of the fee to be 
paid to a district surveyor for any special service performed by 
him onder the provisions of the Act, and for which no fee is 


specified in the 2nd schedule to the Act. This power has been 
exercised by the Board in 27 vases during the year. Each 
district surveyor has, under the provisions of the s2nd 
section of the Building Act, to make a monthly return to the 
Board of all notices and complaints received by him relative 
to buildings in his district, of all matters brought by him 
before a police magistrate, of all works supervised and special 
services performed, and of all fees charged and received by 
him. These returns are examined and an annual abstract of 
the same is prepared and published, showing the number of 
erry executed and the amount of fees received in each 
istrict. 


aie following is a summary of the returns for the year 
1886 :— 


Number of 
Building Amount of 
Operations. Fees received. 
Sai 2s 
New Buildings . ‘ 5 7,011 16,501 8 10 
Additions and Alterations and 
other works : : : 11,952 - 14,696 7 5 
Arrears — 
New buildings . : ; 3,314 6,94t 9 IO 
Additions and alterations, &c. 2,254 2,901 14 2 
Total works and fees 24,541 41,041 0 3 
TESSERZ, .. 


The Influence of Henry VIII. on Architecture. 
Sirk M. D. Wyatt. 


ANT must take care to distinguish between the falling-off in 
the fifteenth century in the art portion of architecture 
and its technical part. There was never a period in Gothic 
architecture when the technical branches of masonry, in vault- 
ing and interpenetration especially, attained to greater excel- 
lence. There were first-rate masons in every part of the land. 
The conception of a building like King’s College, Cambridge, 
was one of the grandest in all the country; but I doubt 
whether any good judge of art, comparing a bay of its length 
with a corresponding bay from Lincoln, Salisbury, or West- 
minster, would not at once realise how great a falling-off had 
taken place in the science of proportion, and the just concep- 
tion of a general harmony of parts. Who, examining carefully 
the sections of the mouldings, the forms of the different com- 
plements which make up the whole architecture of Henry 
VII.’s chapel, would be found to say that they are one-half as 
good as corresponding features taken from good models even 
of Middle Pointed work? Hence I say, and I think with 
propriety, that had the fifteenth-century system gone on, by 
spontaneous combustion alone its decrepitude would have 
merged into senility. Change, with consequent novelty, by an 
unerring cycle of revolving wants and supplies, was absolutely 
demanded in this country to enable it to keep pace with con- 
temporary revolutions abroad; and had that change and 
novelty been arbitrarily withheld, I believe it would have been 
certainly fatal to national art. In its earliest architecture, 
after the creation of the First Pointed style, we recognise the 
greatest ideal excellence in England. In the reigns of the first 
two Edwards you find the parts, though still graceful, beginning 
to assume a certain amount of rigidity, and departing from the 
excellence which characterised the Early English work. Then 
you go on to the mannered work of Edward III., and to the 
still greater mannerism of the Perpendicular styles ; so that, 
instead of following a ratio of progress, the onward march is 
in a scale of regular and uninterrupted declension. I feel, 
therefore, that I am perfectly justified in saying that under the 
Wars of the Roses architecture was in a fair state of decrepitude, 
because it had fallen step by step from earlier excellence to 
actual feebleness. That is clearly shown by the falling off in 
the spiritual forms of old religious art, with little but mannerism. 
to take its place; by the want of power to draw the human: 
figure, or to understand perspective, and the deficiency in. 
knowledge of classical literature—in fact, the country had been, 
declining in intelligence and intellectual activity, a certain, 
advance in the forms of poetical expression being perhaps: 
excepted, for at least a century. There had been a long series: 
of wars, and the whole land was in a feeble and exhausted’ 
state, and unless we had had Henry VIII. with an active, full- 
blooded, strong constitution, young, and with a fresh set of 
sympathies, I believe the country would have gone on dropping 
and dropping, and, as far as architecture was concerned, would 
have come almost to a state of annihilation, Oe 
Imitation in Art, 

R. REDGRAVE, RA, 


There is another practice of the painters of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries ; but, though it is full of suggestions, I can 
merely allude to it. Partly, perhaps, from the reverence paid 
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to works of established reputation, but more I think from the 
desire to carry on the art by adopting any excellence already 
achieved, they made no scruple of using the compositions of 
their predecessors, or in taking groups or single figures almost 
literally into their own. I have already alluded to this in the 
adoption of compositions such as that of the Lord’s Supper, 
culminating in the noble work of Leonardo, and you will not 
fail to recollect how Raphael adopted complete figures from the 
works of his master Perugino, as in the beautiful picture of the 
Marriage of the Virgin, at Milan ; and both Raphael and 
Michel Angelo, from the works of Luca Signorelli and 
Massaccio. This seems conformable to the practice of the 
Greeks, who, in the best times, sought for perfection rather 
than originality, to improve on the works of their predecessors 
rather than to invent themselves. Thus in architecture the 
simple and severe Doric order was from age to age refined by 
them in proportion, yet not altered in its details, and the 
ornaments they used on their utensils were few, but of con- 
tinually purified proportion, flow of line, and curvature. The 
same feeling was, as I have shown, prevalent in the art of the 
sixteenth century, though in a far less degree, and also in its 
poetry. Many ofthe plays of Shakespeare were not original 
inventions, but highly improved versions of those of early poets 
and dramatists—just as Dryden’s “ Palamon and Arcite,” and 
other tales are, we can hardly say improved, versions of 
Chaucer’s poems. In our day we should call this robbery, 
plagiarism, and other hard names ; yet with them there was no 
attempt at concealment, but the contrary, and critics did not 
then accuse the practice as a want of originality. 


The Portico of Zeno and its Paintings. 
J. HARRIS. 


Plato delivered his lectures in a place shaded with groves 
on the banks of the river Ilissus, and which, as it once belonged 
to a person called Academus, was called after his name ‘“‘ The 
Academy.” Aristotle chose another spot of a similar character, 
where there were trees and shade—a spot called ‘‘ The Lyczeum.” 
Zeno taught in a portico or colonnade, distinguished from other 
buildings of that sort (of which the Athenians had many) by the 
name of “ The Variegated Portico,” the walls being decorated 
with various paintings of Polygnotus and Myro—two capital 
masters of that transcendent period. Epicurus addressed his 
hearers in those well-known gardens called after his own name, 
“ The Gardens of Epicurus.” Some of the places gave names 
to the doctrines which were taught there. Plato’s philosophy 
took its name of Academic from “The Academy”; that of Zeno 
was called the Stoic from the Greek word signifying a portico. 
The system, indeed, of Aristotle was not denominated from the 
place, but was called “ Peripatetic” from the manner in which 
he taught—from his walking about at the time when he dis- 
serted. The term “Epicurean Philosophy” needs no explana- 
tion. Of the two artists who painted the portico of Zeno it 
appears that Myro was paid and that Polygnotus painted gratis, 
for which generosity he had the testimony of public honours. 
We learn from history that the pictures which adorned this 
portico were four—two on the back part of it (open to the 
colonnade), and a picture at each end upon the right and left. 
We learn also the subjects: on one of the sides a picture of the 
Athenian and Lacedamonian armies at Oenoe (an Argive city) 
facing each other, and ready to engage ; on the background, or 
middle part of the portico, the battle between the Athenians, 
under Theseus, and the Amazons; next to that, on the same middle 
part, the Grecian chiefs, after the taking of Troy, deliberating 
upon the violence offered by Ajax to Cassandra, Ajax himself 
being present, together with Cassandra and other captive Trojan 
women ; lastly, on the other side of the portico opposite to the 
first, the triumphant victory at Marathon, the barbarians pushed 
into the morass or demolished while they endeavoured to escape 
to their ships, Miltiades and the Greek leaders being known 
_oy the portraits. As the portico was large, and the pictures 

were only four, these we may suppose must have been large 
likewise, for it is probable they occupied the whole space. 
From the painting of this portico to the time of Honorius, when 
it was defaced, stripped, and its pictures destroyed, was an 
interval of about eight hundred years. It may merit inquiry 
among the curious upon what sort of surface and with what 
Sor of colours pictures were painted that could endure so 
ong, 

Windows in Ancient Italy. 
SIR W. GELL. 


Much has been said, and more has been doubted, on the 
subject of the windows of the ancients. It was not probable 
that houses, and especially. cubiculi, could have existed without 
the means of excluding the cold, yet, at the same time, ad- 
mitting light. Even in modern times, however, except in the 
dwellings of the great, the lighting of a house in Italy or Greece, 
on a rainy or windy day, is very imperfect, in consequence of 
the scarcity of glass, or its late introduction as an article of 
common use. The villa of Arrius Diomedes is said to have 


had a window, the panes of which were divided by lead, just as 
we find them in old houses in England. The thermz had the 
same divisions of brass ; but the windows of the tragic poet of 
Pompeii are the only examples at present existing of the 
manner of opening and shutting. The accounts remaining of 
the scarcity or abundance of glass among the ancients are very 
contradictory. Vopiscus accuses Firmus of luxury for having 
windows of glass in the time of Aurelian. Caligula, when 
giving audience to Philo, a rich Jew of Alexandria, is stated to 
have attended to nothing but new-glazing his windows, so that 
the imperial palace must have been glazed long before, to have 
required renewing. In this view two of the iron cramps re- 
main, by which wooden frames were fixed to the wall, and in 
those frames the window, either of glass, linen, or wood, moved 
backwards and forwards. If the slider was merely a shutter, 
which it appears to have been, it was probably not without a 
small hole in the centre, square or circular, glazed or covered 
with linen, or even open to admit a small portion of light. 
These windows are 6 feet.6 inches above the foot pavement, 
so as not to admit the gaze of passengers. The foot pavement 
itself is here 1 foot 7 inches higher than the street or vicus, 
which is paved with polygons, of which a quarry was found by 
the Hon. W. Strangways not far from Torre dell’ Annunziata. 
The vicus, without the footpaths, which are each about 3 feet 
9 inches wide, measures only 7 feet 6 inches in breadth. These 
alleys could never have been narrower, according to the old 
Roman law :—“ Viai lateitoudo endo porrectum octo pedem 
estod, endo amfractom sedicim.” The width of the streets must 
be 8 feet where straight, but 16 feet where they turned. The 
houses on each side of these narrow streets were justly called 
Vicinales—“ Vicinales qui in vico sunt.” The windows are 
only 1 foot 11 inches wide, and not 3 feet in height. Within 
the chambers the opening measured only 2 feet 6 inches, and 
there was, perhaps, some appearance of an internal casement 
which opened inwards. The red panels are 4 feet 7 inches in 
height. On these the children have frequently drawn rude 
figures with a pin or a nail, and have sometimes written sen- 
tences not more delicate than the figures, as boys are apt to do 
in our own times. i 


Sgraffito and Parti-coloured Pacades. 
J. B. WARING, 

Amongst other practices which the architect employs in 
Italy to give effect to his designs is that of “sgraffito,” or 
“ graffito ”—literally scratched work, in which the wall of brick 
or stone is covered with a coat of compo, generally of a black 
or dark-browntint. When this is dry another thin coating of white 
compo is applied over it, and, whilst this is damp, the required 
design is traced on it, and with a metal graver is cut out or 
scratched and hatched, leaving the dark ground beneath visible, 
thus giving much the appearance of an old woodcut. The 
effect of this process is, I have always thought, admirable, 
and very well adapted for use in our own country. It is essen- 
tially artistic in its character, and its value depends almost as 
much on the ability of the executant as on the merit of the 
design. In many cases the main body of the building is left 
untouched, the rustic basement, cornice, and string-courses 
being in stone, the various stages only being marked by broad 
fascic or friezes of arabesques or geometrical designs. Many 
ancient palaces present fine examples of this style, which was 
common in Central Italy from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century ; and one of the very best now restored, and affording 
an excellent idea of its effect, is the Palazzo Guadagni at the 
corner of the Piazza Santo Spirito. The effect of such work 
harmonises admirably with the body of the building, and is 
sufficiently rich without presenting that gaudy appearance which 
characterises the painted facades of the Ligurian palaces. In 
some cases colour was also introduced, and a very elaborate 
example of sgraffito with panels painted in colour (figure subjects) 
was conspicuous as being by no means an example to be followed. 
Rome also presents several fine old examples of this class, rich 
with friezes of children at play and triumphal processions, for 
which the greatest artists did not disdain to furnish designs, 
and on which we believe some, and notably Caravaggio, worked 
in person, Another ancient practice was made use of by the 
Florentine architects—which, however, does not possess equal 
merit—namely, the combined use of dark and white marble in 
parallel lines, &c., for facades. That of Santa Croce, said to 
be carried out from a design by Orcagna, found in the archives 
of the monastery, and the new portions of Sta Maria Novella, are 
done in this manner, and the effect, especially under an Italian 
sun, appeared to us peculiarly crude and staring. It is one of 
those practices which, probably, time alone has rendered bear- 
able, by toning down and harmonising in a measure these two 
extremes of light and dark, to my mind dissonant in them- 
selves. The same objection does not hold good to light red 
and white in combination, or indeed to any colours which are 
not so strikingly opposed as black and white. The use of 
coloured material in this manner is no doubt to be advocated 
success in which must depend on the good taste of the arch 
tect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BATSFORD PARK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
N this week’s number of our journal we illustrate, the 
various works exhibited this year in the Royal 
Academy by Messrs. ERNEST GEorGE & PETO. 

The most important is Batsford Park, Gloucestershire, for 
Mr.gA. B. FReEEMAN-Mitrorp, C.B. The stone walls of 
this mansion are now rising very close to the existing house 
which it is to supersede, the latter being incommodious and 
out of harmony with the noble park in which it stands. 
The drawing shows the courtyard on the approach side of 
the building, and this being to the north, the gable walls are 
left windowless and blank. On the southern or park side 
there are ample bay windows upon the terrace. The desire 
has been to treat the symmetrical Tudor house in a broad 
and dignified way, after the manner of an old building of 
the period, avoiding prettiness and fanciful features. The 
walls, which are of the Boughton stone quarried on the 
estate, are mostly 3 feet thick, with mullioned and transomed 
windows. The small plan explains the scheme of the 
reception-rooms, which are entered from a hall occupying 
two storeys in height, the lower portion panelled, the upper 
part showing its stone construction, and being pierced by 
the moulded arches of the gallery, which is an arcaded 
passage formed behind the walls. The ball-room occupies 
one wing of the court, and is a lofty oak-roofed hall; its 
fire is in an arched ingle, and at one corner of this hall is 
a tall bay window, arranged after the fashion of a college 
hall. This room has a garden porch, and a buttery attached 
for convenience in entertaining tenants and others. There 
is a tunnelled approach to this buttery from the offices, to 
facilitate serving. The panelling, doors, and floors of the 
main house are of oak, as are also some of the beamed 
ceilings. Messrs. Pero Bros., of London, are the con- 
tractors for this work. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES, 

NOTHER sheet by the same architects shows four of 

their smaller houses variously treated. The first of 

these is a house at Denmark Hill for Mr. Ropert Martin. 

It is of red brick, and the casements are treated with wood 

mullions and transomes. There is an oak porch, oak barge 

boards, and the gables are filled with modelled parquet- 

work. The stables pleasantly form a wing to the house, 

and help in giving to it the feature of a forecourt. These 

buildings have been carried out by Messrs. CoLis & Sons, 
of London. 


ROSEHILL, HENLEY. 


HIS house has been built for Mr. MickLem, on 

the site of one which was lately destroyed by 

lightning. It stands upon a platform on the hill which 

only just gives room for it, and the bay window at the angle 

looks across one of the prettiest bends of the Thames 

below. This building has been erected by Messrs. FosTER 
& DicksEE, of Rugby. 


HOUSE AT BAGSHOT. 
E understand that this house is being erected for 
Mr. PoLLock with a view to its sale, together with 
several pleasant acres, partly of pine wood, in the midst of 
which the red brick gables come happily. The contract for 
this work was taken by Messrs. Marpes & Harper, of 
Croydon. 


EASTCOAT LODGE, PINNER, 

HIS building is for the occupation of Mr. IncHAM 
BAKER, and is in the Early Georgian style, with its sash 
windows and brick cornices to the eaves and gables. The 
new house has the advantage of being placed in an old 
walled garden, and the latter is entered from a loggia, with 
a balcony above. This work is also being carried out by 

Messrs. Marpes & HARPER. 


COTTAGE AT HARPENDEN, 
“HIS house belongs to Mr. Howarp Giiuar. It 
has a picturesquely-broken outline with its long 
roof, verandah, and bay windows. It also enjoys an ingle. 
The roof and the walls are of oak shingle, which already 
takes a pleasant colour, and is a relief from the red weather 


tiling, of which we are now getting rather a glut. This work 
has been well executed by Mr. THos. Dawson, of Harpen- 
den. 


REDROOFS, STREATHAM COMMON. 

HE building shown in this illustration has the interest 
of being an architect’s house erected for occupation 
by himself. Though near London, it stands pleasantly 
at the top of a gorse-covered common, its views being to 
the south and the west. There is a studied reserve and 
quaintness about the exterior, which is of red brick with 
brick copings. The hall will be oak-panelled up to the 
ceiling, with a staircase of oak. The principal room will be 
long and gallery-fashioned, with a range of tall south 
windows, a stone chimney, and an oak-beamed ceiling. 
The floors and the panellings will be of oak. The builder 

is Mr. W. Mason, of Streatham Common, — 


BUILDINGS IN MOUNT STREEI AND BERKELEY SQUARE. 

Ula drawing shows a group of tall town houses in 

Mount Street, partly fronting upon Berkeley Square, 
and having side elevations in Davies Street and Carpenter 
Street. It was the desire of the Duke of WESTMINSTER, 
when granting new building leases, that the six several 
tenements should be designed by one architect, instead of . 
forming successive strips in various styles. The ground 
floors are to be occupied by shops and offices, and the 
exigencies of shops have always a disturbing influence at 
the base of the building, where the architect would like his 
building broadest and most substantial. The period chosen 
is that of Francois I. The ground storey is of Portland 
stone, which forms the base to a gauged red-brick elevation, 
with moulded cornices, and flat moulded and carved 
pilasters. Five of these houses are to be let in flats, and 
they are contrived with various different schemes and con- 
veniences for future occupants. In almost all cases the 
kitchens are arranged at the top, sometimes with their own 
small separate staircase carried through an intermediate 
floor, and with lifts from their cellars to these sky kitchens. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE eleventh ordinary meeting of the session was held on 
Monday evening, Mr. Arthur Cates, the new vice- 
president, in the chair. The attendance was small. 
egal Decisions affecting Architects. 

Mr. F. MEADOWS WHITE, Q.C., Hon. Associate, read a 
paper entitled “The Most Recent Decisions affecting Archi- 
tects.” Mr. White explained that it was by no choice of his 
own that he appeared before them, neither should he volun- 
tarily have offered to read a paper at the Institute of Archi- 
tects, but he had been invited to do so, and, feeling how little 
he could do in his capacity as Hon. Associate, he was anxious 
to do that little. The title of his paper he had slightly altered, 
because, practically, recent legal decisions affecting architects 
were so few. He had also asked that his paper might be post- 
poned late in the session that he might take advantage of any- 
thing that might turn up, but he could not say such had been the 
case. But this was a matter of congratulation for the archi- 
tectural profession. Thesyllabus of the paper was drawn up as 
follows :— 

Proposed limitation of the subject. Paucity of legal 
decisions affecting architects, these decisions being as follows :— 
Scott v. The Great and Little Clifton School Board (1884), 
14 Q.B.D. 500, Cababé and Ellis, Nisi Prius Reports, 435 
(appointment of architect); Emden v. Carte, 17 Ch. D. 169; 
on appeal, zézd. 768 (effect of bankruptcy of architect on right 
to recover for plans, &c.) ; Bottrill v. Ware Board of Guardians, 
2 Times L.R. 621, read with Coleman wv. Gittens, 1 7zmes 
L.R. 8, 1884 (architect’s certificate); Lapthorne v. St. Aubyn, 
1 Times L.R. 279 (1885), following Laidlaw v. Hastings Pier 
Company (see Jenkins and Raymond’s “ Architect’s Legal 
Handbook,” Appendix, p. 238); Richards v. May, Io Q.B.D. 
400; Locke vw. Morter, 2 Zzmes L.R. 121, 1885 (claim against 
builder for measurement of extras); Brunsden v. Beresford 
(1883), Cababé and Ellis, N.P. 272 (architect’s certificate) ; 
Brunsden v. Staines Local Board (1884), Cababé and Ellis, 
N.P. (building contract and effect of certificate); Gwyther v, 
Gordon, 3 7imes L.R. 461, 1886 (as to necessity of stamp in an 
architect’s contract); Priestley & Gurney v. Stone, coram 
Stephen, J., January 1888 (relations of building owner, builder, 
architect, and quantity surveyor). 

These Mr. White discussed and explained, mentioning his 
indebtedness to the ‘Architect’s Legal Handbook” (Jenkins & 
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Raymond’s). The first case, Scott v. Clifton School Board, 
concerned the appointment of an architect, or, he might say, 
the contract authorising him to act and do the work as archi- 
tect. The contention of the defendants was that the orders for 
plans not being under the seal of the Board was equivalent to the 
absence of orders altogether, and payment could not be claimed. 
Similar cases of orders from local boards not under seal were 
quoted, but Mr. Justice Mathew saw his way to a different 
decision, and because the Board, having power to appoint its 
officers, had appointed their architect, he had as architect 
therefore a legal claim. Mr. White advised architects, when 
negotiations were carried on by correspondence, in case of 
writing to accept an offer to act as architect, to have the letter 
stamped. A precaution of this nature might often save the loss 
of ato/. note Inthe case of a bankrupt earning money, that 
money would pass to the trustees for the creditors till the 
bankrupt got his discharge. In regard of work which had run 
into extra cost, the strict rights under the contract would be 
appealed to. Why, Mr. White asked, make a contract unless 
it were meant to abide by it? Why sign a contract if it were 
unworkable? In these days, however, men would recklessly 
sign anything, trusting to the chapter of accidents to carry them 
through. It was best to have an explicit contract,and to be guided 
by it throughout, and, when the first irregularity occurred, to 
come to a definite decision or mutually agree to give up the 
contract. Mr. White also alluded to lessons which might be 
learned in regard of payment by certificate. In the case of 
Lapthorne v. St. Aubyn the former sued to recover a balance 
of s5oo/. due on the contract for the erection of St. Martin’s, 
Damerell, Devon. Under the contract extras or deviations 
were not authorised without the architect signed for them. If 
the cost exceeded 1o/. two of the committee must also sign. 
Also payment of the work was subject to the entire satisfaction 
of the architect with the work, the architect’s decision in all 
cases to be final and no appeal allowed. The judge held that 
all parties had put themselves under the thumb of the archi- 
tect, Mr. A. Norman. The stipulation in regard of extra work 
over Io/., it was contended, limited the architect’s power. The 
judge held that was not the case, and that after the certificate 
had been granted by the architect, it could not be reopened for 
correction. In another case all extras and deductions were 
respectively to be paid at the price fixed by the surveyor, and 
that gave the surveyor the power of pronouncing what were 
extras, and the parties could not go behind his‘decision. In 
the case of Locke v. Morter, an architect sued a builder for 
2} per cent. commission on extras. The plaintiff had originally 
been employed by the defendant as architect, and the value of 
all alterations and additions were to be decided by the architect. 
In Brunsden v. Staines Local Board a balance was sued for 
for building the town hall. Under the contract a certificate 
from the architect was a necessary precedent of payment, and 
that brought in the matter of extras, but the clause as to extras 
had not been observed. The defendants paid 50/. for the 
balance into court and one shilling as damages. The plaintiff 
tried to go behind and reopen the architect’s certificate but did 
not succeed, and, as it was decided he had sustained no 
damage, the sum of one shilling was judged enough. The 
case of Priestley & Gurney v. Stone was a suit to recover 
damages and losses incurred through inaccuracies in the bills 
of quantities. This case was not yet finally settled, and was, so 
to speak, still sad judice, but it raised a question of the shifting 
of liability after a tender had been accepted. No departure, it 
had been stipulated, from the terms of the tender would be 
allowed, and the defendants tried to render the quantity 
surveyor liable to them for mistakes as though by contract. 
Mr. White said if it were wished to bring a test case, the case 
chosen should be as simple and as free from complexity as 
possible. Vagueness in clauses of contracts should be avoided, 
though some persons told him that vagueness had a certain 
usefulness. He concluded by saying that the material he had 
had to work on had not been rich, but that was a matter to 
congratulate the profession on. RESERR, 
. The CHAIRMAN said it was a matter of great regret that the 
dinner at the Surveyors’ Institution had prevented many per- 
sons attending their meeting. The subjects brought forward 
were of exceedingly great interest, and it was very generous on 
the part of Mr. White to hold out to them warnings and beacons 
against the dangers and shoals on which they might get 
wrecked. He asked whether it had not come out in the 
action of Priestley & Gurney v. Stone that the specification 
was drawn up after the contract was settled? The question 
of the liability of the surveyor for the accuracy of his quantities 
was one that vitally affected the employer, builder, and quan- 
tity surveyor. They had always held that the surveyor was 
responsible. (hema 
Mr, NEWTON hoped that the discussion on subjects of so 
much interest would be adjourned to another meeting. 
Mr. JOHN SLATER, B.A., proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
White. He inquired what was the position as to responsibility 
of the architect or the building-owner in regard of the quan- 


tities if the building-owner paid directly for them at first? The 


great need of accuracy in all documents they drew up was 
apparent. The more accurate they could make even the most 
trivial matters the better it would be for all. General repre- 
sentations were liable to a great deal of abuse. 

Mr. DAWSON agreed with Mr. Newton that the discussion 
should be renewed at another meeting, even if it were in the 
ensuing session. There was a custom, he said, that whenever 
quantities were taken out by a quantity surveyor separate from 
the architect, that it implied an understanding that they were 
to be paid for by the builder. He thought there should be 
special conditions of tendering, that the commission or charge 
should be paid by the builder, and that liability for the accuracy 
of the quantities should lie on the employer. 

Professor KERR said he had on a previous occasion taken 
the liberty of dealing in that room with the subject of con- 
ditions of contracts, and several points he had laid down were 
in agreement with the opinions Mr. White had expressed. One 
point he (Mr. Kerr) had urged was that a contract between 
employer and builder as a matter of practice relied very much, 
and much more than was generally supposed, on mutual con- 
fidence in the architect, perfect confidence in his intelligence 
and ability, and, above all, in his good faith. These principles 
formed the very basis of a building contract, a contract which 
Mr. White must see was one of a most complex nature, and one 
in which it was almost impossible to avoid disputes unless 
there was some unbiassed party to the contract, such as the 
architect. The judges in the law courts upheld the apparently 
arbitrary mode of the architect’s dealings, recognising powers 
that were to be interpreted with a} certain amount of elasticity. 
The impartial architect would avoid all speculative conditions 
in his specifications or forms of contract between employer and 
builder, otherwise he would be guilty of conduct that would 
almost amount to negligence. The good faith of the architect 
towards the builder—of course, they took his good faith towards 
the building-owner for granted—was a point he insisted on. 
He also had mentioned the very great importance attaching to 
the final certificate of the architect, which must not be given 
without due consideration, and which could not be reopened. 
It must, however, he said, be admitted that the certifi- 
cate was often given with the hope that it might be 
acceptable to both parties. In regard of payment for 
quantities, Professor Kerr remarked that it was customary 
for the builder to pay the quantity surveyor out of the 
first certificate. But if the builder failed to pay, there was no 
hardship in asking the building-owner to pay. By making the 
bill of quantities a part of the contract, he maintained that the 
accuracy of the quantities was guaranteed. There was no 
reason why the builder should not examine the quantities with 
the surveyor, and satisfy himself of their accuracy. At any 
rate, from the point of view of the employer's benefit, he 
thought the quantities should be checked. 

Mr. T. BLASHILL seconded the vote of thanks. He said he 
always objected to leave these matters tocustom. He thought it 
would be well for the Institute to lay down certain rules in 
regard to these matters of custom. The interests of three 
parties were concerned in the matter of quantities, viz., those 
of building-owner, quantity surveyor, and builder. Employers 
as arule did not care to undertake responsibility. They pre- 
ferred to sign the contract, agreeing to pay a definite sum 
without further responsibility. As to quantities being made 
part of the contract, the quantities were really a part of the 
specification. In his own case he furnished the name of the 
qantity surveyor to the builders, and they could decline to 
tender if they liked. If they tendered they understood they 
must pay the quantity surveyor, but it was best not to put the 
charge in the contract but to make it a special arrangement 
between the builder and the surveyor. The surveyor would be 
responsible for the accuracy of his quantities, and charge a sum 
sufficient to cover his risk. If the builder checked the quantities, 
he would want the timeto do it in, but the surveyor no doubt 
would make allowance in his charges in escaping responsibility. 

After some remarks from Mr. Wooster Reeves, the vote 
was put and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. WHITE replied. With regard to the chairman’s inquiry 
about the case of Priestley & Gurney wv. Stone, he said the 
question of specification had only been raised as a by-point. 
With regard to other points in the discussion, answers could 
only be made in a general way, and could not be taken as the: 
result of careful study of definite issues in particular cases. 


THE ADMIRALTY BUILDINGS. 


eae additional correspondence has been published on this: 
subject in the Zimes of Thursday. Mr. G. Cavendish- 
Bentinck writes :— 

As I have taken an active part in Parliament in the matter 
of the new Admiralty buildings, I ask permission to state why 
I am one of the “few” who approve the proposal of the Par- 
liamentary Committee (of which I was not a member) to pre- 
serve the existing elevation of the Whitehall front of the: 
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Admiralty intact. I do not propose to discuss any technical 
questions relating to the stability and endurance of the building 
itself, though I may observe that if the specialists are prepared 
to insure its life for seventy-five years, there is a pro- 
bability of its lasting even longer. My opposition to the 
scheme of destruction is based entirely on artistic considera- 
tions, and while I admit that the Admiralty, which was designed 
by Adams, is not an architectural work of the first class, I 
cannot agree with Mr. Anderson and the gentlemen he men- 
tions that it is “one of the most unhappy works which we 
have in London,” or that it is “inoffensive but certainly unin- 
teresting.” On the contrary, I think it a very respectable 
building, well suited to the locality where it stands, and one 
which ought not to be removed unless there is an absolute 
certainty that something better will take its place. Speaking 
for myself and to this last-mentioned point, I confess I have 
no faith in the competency of First Commissioners of Works 
and Parliamentary committees of taste to give such a guarantee 
or to realise the aspiration of Mr. Anderson’s heart by con- 
structing ‘a public edifice of which the nation might have some 
reason to be proud,” and I think I may fairly challenge the 
Institute of British Architects to cite any public edifice which 
has been erected under the authority of Government since the 
death of the late Mr. Pennethorne which fulfils these 
conditions. It is quite possible that the modern archi- 
tects may be equal in ability to their predecessors in the 
last two centuries, but when I see that the efforts of distinguished 
Royal Academicians have only resulted in the new Foreign 
Office, the Law Courts, the Natural History Museum, the new 
west front of the Palace of Westminster, and the block of build- 
ings on the Whitehall Embankment, I feel thankful that 
Adams’s Admiralty is good for three-quarters of a century to 
come, and I mean to do my best to prolong its existence when 
the vote comes on for discussion in Parliament. I have a great 
respect for the Institute of British Architects, but I do not con- 
sider that the Council are justified in lecturing the members of 
the House of Commons or anybody else concerning what is 
“ugly,” “uninteresting,” or ‘“ worth preserving in ancient bu:ld- 
ings,” because, as I ventured to point out at their last general 
meeting, notwithstanding that they have an art standing com- 
mittee, yet no steps have been taken by this body to protest 
against the structural alterations which have lately been carried 
out in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the Dean and Chapter at a cost 
of 27,000/., and which are absolutely at variance with the 
designs and intentions of a great architect whose masterpiece it 
was the manifest duty of the Institute to defend against hostile 
aggression. 

Lord Wemyss, in the course of his letter, says :— 

It is only by a model of the new building made to scale 
and placed on this site on the large model of that part of 
London that was made during Mr. Layard’s tenancy of the 
office of Her Majesty’s Office of Works, that a sound artistic 
architectural judgment can be formed. No wise individual 
builds without a model, and what applies to an individual is 
not inapplicable even toa committee of the House of Commons. 
What is wanted is that the site should be treated as a whole, 
that whatever building on the Admiralty ground is erected should 
bein character with the Horse Guards and the Classic pedimented 
stone Treasury building opposite the Admiralty gardens ; and 
that any design now adopted should form part of a grand 
whole, all of the same character, forming with the Horse 
Guards, as the centre, and the Admiralty and Treasury as 
eventually constructed, three sides of a square. 


NATIONAL ART COMPETITION. 


8 ia examiners appointed to make the awards of prizes for 
works submitted for National Competition for 1887 were 
Messrs. E. J. Poynter, RA., G. D. Leslie, R.A. W. F. 
Yeames, R.A., H. S. Marks, R.A., H. H. Armstead, R.A, 
Hamo Thorneycroft, A.R A., G. Aitchison, A.R.A., W. Morris, 
J. J. Stevenson, W. C. Unwin, Walter Crane, and Alan S. 
Cole. They were assisted by the Director and Assistant 
Director for Art, Mr. T. Armstrong and Mr. H. A. Bowler. 

The number of drawings sent up from 234 schools of art and 
branch classes for examination was 364,986; of these 2,127 
in the advanced stages were selected for the National 
Competition. 

The awards made consisted of 7 gold, 54 silver, and 
112 bronze medals, together with honorary awards of 5 gold, 
19 silver, and 25 bronze medals, and 33 prizes made to students 
of the Training Classes of the National Training School. 

The following extracts from the reports of the examiners 
of the works submitted are taken from the full report sent to 
the schools. 

Chalk Drawings from the Antiqgue.—The drawings from the 
antique were not considered so good in quality as they have 
been in recent years, and no gold medal was awarded. The 
methods used are for the most part sound, but the works in no 
case good enough in drawing for the highest possible award. 


Chalk Drawings from Life.—The works in this class were 
in quality above the average of former years. The methods of 
execution now in use are, for the most part, direct and simple, 
and the prevalent sootiness complained of in former years has 
almost disappeared. The examiners were pleased to see that 
in many instances the students had seized the grace of move- 
ment and contour in their models. The difficulty of obtaining 
good models, especially in the provinces, is very great, but the 
examiners strongly urge masters to spare no pains in seeking 
for shapely people to sit. 

Anatomical Studies.—There is a tendency to spend too 
much time in working up the drawings till they resemble studies 
in still life. 

Studies of Drapery.—The studies of draperies were not 
considered so good as those of last year. 

Chalk Drawings of Heads from Life.—The class of draw- 
ing in chalk of heads from the life was stronger this year than 

ast. 

Painting Still Life, Flowers, &c.—The class of painting in 
oil from groups of still life was not so good as Jast year. Lights 
and shadows in the studies were very carelessly treated, and 
as a rule the students had devoted themselves to undaly 
emphasising effects upon single objects. 

Paintings of Draperies —Drapery implies an adaptation of 
the folds in the texture to the figure. The examiners look for 
an expression of the figure under the drapery. 

Painting tn Monochrome from the Antique Figure and 
ffead.—The examiners were much disappointed with the paint- 
ings in monochrome of full-length figures from the antique, for 
which a gold medal is offered. The highest award that could 
be given was a bronze medal. In the works which came before 
them there was absence of attention and care. The majority 
of the work was very coarse in execution and not sufficiently 
studied as regards form. 

Modelling from the Antigue.—The models presented were 
considered very good, and the examiners expressed the opinion 
that the translation of suitable round figures into real relief is a 
very useful exercise for the students. It is, however, of great 
importance that the proper view of a figure should be taken. 

Modelling from the Life complete Figures and Draperies.— 
The number of models sent up in this class was small, and 
came chiefly from the Training School. The work there shows 
very good quality. The result of careful study was shown in 
the adaptation of two models from the life for caryatides. 

Designs for Lace, &c.—The examiners failed to see why, 
looking to the process of machine weaving, the old lace 
patterns intended and used for a totally different method should 
be so repeatedly imitated by the designers for patterns for 
machine-made goods. The hand-made lace designs were con- 
siderably better than that of the last two years. Among the 
designs for cut-work applied to net there was no freshness of 
pattern. 

Printed and Woven Textiles.—The prints, though not quite 
as good as those of last year, were in the same style. 
The designs noticed were most of them satisfactory in style 
and aim. 

Carpets —The examiners again complained that dull and 
muddy colour had been used in nearly all the designs for 
carpets. 

Wall-Papers.—The designs for wall-papers were decidedly 
poor, and this has been their character for some years. It is 
rather unfortunate that some effort is not made to turn out 
satisfactory wall-papers, particularly as it requires no special 
knowledge of the manufacture to produce suitable designs, which 
may, as a rule, consist of repeating patterns, suitable for block 
printing in distemper. 

Designs with Figures introduced, —This class was better than 
that of previous years for sometime past. In some studies, pre- 
sumably presented as figure compositions for decoration, the 
examiners noticed that what had only originally been merely life 
studies, done with no ulterior views, had been turned into pic- 
tures by the addition of a background. The examiners were of 
opinion that it is a vicious practice to try and turn a study into a 
picture. A more wholesome practice would be to copy the model 
as closely as possible in the study, and, putting style into it after- 
wards, to adapt it for a decoration. 

Designs for Ironwork.—The designs for ironwork sent in 
were, as a whole, poor in character. Almost all the successful 
designs for iron gates were taken from Georgian ironwork, 
which is limited in the scope of its ornamentation. Students 
should study the bolder and more fanciful German work, and the 
earlier work which exists in England. 

Studies of Historic Ornament.—These were treated too 
much as light and shade drawings. Too much time had been 
spent on colouring and shading. The object of the study is to 
give the student an extended knowledge of various styles. 

Architectural Designs. — Two designs for churches, by 
students in the Technical College, Sydney, exhibited an im- 
provement on the designs sent from Australia last year. In 
making designs for cathedrals in the present day it is question- 
able whether processional aisles and chapels should be a part 
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of them, and whether an arrangement giving large open 
spaces would not be better. On several former occasions a 
gold medal has been awarded for a design of a cathedral, but 
this award was not given this year, as the examiners were of 
opinion that it may have induced the spending of time and 
labour on designs not practically useful. 


TRAVELLING STUDENT IN BELGIUM.* 
BY Act. TART. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


HERE was a glorious sunset when I arrived at Antwerp, 

with rich golden clouds in the deep blue sky, and I shall not 
easily forget the impression the beautiful cathedral tower made 
upon my mind, seen with such a gorgeous background. No 
wonder it has been a favourite subject with painters, by whom 
it has been introduced in several old works in the Antwerp 
galleries. After making a careful sketch of the tower and 
spire, I went to the top and tried to discover something of the 
construction of this wonderful piece of work. The main 
octagon has a vaulted roof, with very strong iron tie-bands at the 
springing, and upon this vaulting all the superstructure, which 
must be an enormous weight, seems to rest. I noticed the spire 
was tied and cramped in all directions with iron. 

The Musée Plantin is almost too well known to need 
description. It is a rich fund for the architect. It is the house 
of the printer, Christopher Plantin, combining business pre- 
mises with the dwelling-house, and is now as it was in the 
sixteenth century, with the original wall-hangings, furniture, its 
oak shutters with their beautiful metal fittings, its pictures, 
many of which are by Rubens, as well as the implements used 
by Plantin in his trade. I did not stay long in Antwerp, as I 
was anxious to see several other towns, and had already been 
away from home more than a month. 

My next town was Lierre, about ten miles from Antwerp, 
whose buildings are very interesting. St. Gommaire is a beau- 
tiful church of fifteenth-century date. Its interior is exceedingly 
rich, with a most elaborate Flaboyant wood-screen, covered 
with carving. The effect of the interior is fine, the vista not 
being too much interrupted by the screen. The nave columns 
are adorned with the Apostles. The church has a good tower, 
which is square up to the ridge of the nave roof, then a beau- 
tiful octagon, with traceried lights, rises above the pierced 
parapet. Upon this there is another octagonal stage, which is 
covered with a cupola, but this is modern, and of very poor 
detail. However, the general outline of the tower is pleasing. 
The flying buttresses are supported upon what is really the 
upright continuation of the divisional walls of the aisle chapel, 
and appear somewhat clumsy from the great projection of 
these upright abutments, which, occurring close together, quite 
hide the clerestory windows from any oblique point of view. 
The porch contains a very good Gothic wall-arcade of most 
refined detail. The Hétel de Ville of Lierre is a Renaissance 
building, from one side of which rises the ancient belfry, 
which is exceedingly picturesque. Its date is 1369, as is shown 
in metal figures on one of the walls. It is perfectly plain and 
square, without a string-course or other feature,-beyond a few 
square openings, and the clock, for a considerable height ; then 
octagonal turrets are corbelled out over the angles, with 
graceful spire-like roofs, and from the centre rises the octagonal 
bell-turret, which again is surmounted with a spire with 
dormers. The whole of the octagon, as well as the spires, is 
covered with small grey slates; even the cusping to the 
octagon lights is formed with cut slate—a very cheap way of 
obtaining an effect. There is a similarity between this belfry 
and the one at Alost already described. The Hoétel de Ville 
has a good carved wooden staircase, of late date. 

My next town was Azrschot, a place not much visited by 
Englishmen. It contains a large population of very poor 
people, and a beautiful fourteenth-century church. It is built 
of a dark red stone, Azerre-de-fer, found in the neighbourhood, 
and banded in parts with a white French stone. The lower 
portion of the tower is treated in this way, and I think the result 
is very satisfactory ; the juxtaposition of the two colours of 
stone, besides its decorative effect, serves to display the very 
beautiful Gothic mouldings of the doorway, which has a semi- 
elliptical head. This striping, however, is only very partial ; it 
stops directly above the doorway in the tower. It occurs again 
in the south transept, which is of very good design, witha 
turret staircase at the west angle, surmounted with a beautiful 
crocketed pinnacle. The church possesses magnificent wood- 
work ; it has an upper and lower row of stalls behind the rood- 
screen and on each side of the choir, which include fifty 

misereres, every one of which is carved, the subjects being more 
quaint than refined. The low Renaissance altar-screen in the 
south transept is divided into panels carved with most beautiful 
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pierced ornament; the confessional boxes in the church are 
also of late date, and are particularly fine, with delicately- 
carved friezes, but the wooden figures are not so well carved 
as others to be seen in Belgium. At ®rschot I found the 
children particularly troublesome ; when I was sketching the 
west door they flocked round so as almost to darken the paper, 
and, in spite of my entreaties (which I am afraid were not very 
intelligible), their intense curiosity overcame their politeness, so 
that I had to leave my work about every five minutes and 
make a gap through which I could see what I was trying to 
sketch. There is little of architectural interest in A‘rschot 
beyond the church, but this was quite sufficient to make my 
stay agreeable. 

I next went by rail to Sichem, and when I alighted from the 
train, seeing a hotel omnibus waiting, I at once got in, think- 
ing the town was, perhaps, some distance ; but I soon found 
myself being driven to Montaigue, a small town about three 
miles away. I had put Montaigue down as the next place to 
be visited, intending to stop at Sichem ez voufe, but being 
assured that there was no accommodation to be found at Sichem, 
I continued, making up my mind to walk back the three miles 
to see the church, which we passed on the way. I arrived at 
Montaigue on the Saturday evening. It is a most picturesque 
little town, with a stream running down the centre of the main 
street. One could get some good water-colour sketching in 
this neighbourhood. Although it is quite a small place, a very 
large number of visitors go there every year, which is proved 
by the astonishing number of hotels. Pilgrims from all parts 
flock to Montaigue to the church for religious devotion. It is 
an Early Renaissance building, of good design, roofed with a 
dome. It contains a most magnificent collection of antique 
gold and silverwork, including a beautiful Gothic silver casket. 
Many of these treasures are adorned with large diamonds. 
Three silver pieces in the collection by no means inferior to 
the rest are, I believe, English work; upon one of these I read 
“ Guildford” : they are two cruets and a dish, of rich Renais- 
sance work. The collection of ancient vestments is also very 
fine ; it contains some rich specimens of Medizeval needlework, 
including a beautiful vestment which belonged formerly to an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, I understand, went there as a 
penitent. 

On going back to Sichem I found the church very interesting 
—far more so than would appear from the outside. The interior 
is somewhat low, and of a dark brown-red stone. It has plain 
circular columns, with the arcade mouldings and the ribs of the 
vaulting dying into them. The apse is pleasing, and its central 
window contains a most magnificent example of Gothic stained- 
glass, in perfect preservation. It is a three-light window, pro- 
bably fourteenth century, and the glass is apparently of the 
ssme date. Each of the two side divisions contains the figure 
of a saint, one on a dark green background, the other on a 
most lovely blue background ; the central division contains a 
Crucifixion on a deep red treated conventionally, with Gothic 
mouldings at the base of the cross. Each of the figures stands 
in a richly canopied niche, below which there is an arcade, 
whose carving only is coloured yellow, the remainder being 
left white. The two side arcades have a background of 
blue and red diapers, and the central one a coat-of-arms 
on ared and amber diaper. The tracery is filled chiefly with 
well-designed Gothic leaf forms, the predominating colour 
being amber. The detail of this glass is most beautiful. This 
precious piece of Medizeval art is much obscured by the Classic 
reredos, which stands immediately in front of it. It is the 
more rare, since early Gothic glass is said to be very scarce in 
Belgium, 

The pulpit in Sichem Church is interesting ; it is very like 
our Jacobean work, and is octagonal. It stands upon a ball 
round which a serpent is coiled, with an apple in its mouth, 
representing probably the triumph of Christianity, symbolised 
by the pulpit, over the world, under the influence of the devil. 

While at Sichem I walked to Averbode, a monastery a few 
miles distant, which is situated quite alone in the country, and 
is surrounded by beautiful gardens. This restored Renaissance 
building was mostly destroyed by the Revolutionists, but the 
church, with its beautiful tower, and some portions of the 
monastery itself, are the original work. The fifteenth-century 
gateway is very picturesque, with an ancient wooden gate out- 
side, which turns on pivots, and when closed is sheltered by a 
slate roof running between the brick gate-piers. The monastery 
church has a fine interior, of great height, and is very im- 
posing. The organ is said to be the largest in Belgium. One 
very interesting room in the monastery contains all the original 
furniture, wall-hangings, &c. 

I left Sichem for Diest, where there is much to interest the 
architectural student. It is full of old houses, many with 
picturesque gables, and its churches are also good. ‘The large 
church on the market-place is a beautiful Gothic building of the 
dark red local stone ; its western tower, which has not been 
completed, has traceried decoration on the wall round the 
doorway. The interior is very imposing, especially so the 
view looking west, when one sees the Apostles on the nave 
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columns and the fine organ in the distance, producing a grand 
effect. The pulpit in this church is a very good example of 
the rich wood Flemish carving, with life-size figures, quite 
detached, round the base. There are also some beautiful 
screens of oak, with brass balusters of the seventeenth century, 
the soft colour of the brass contrasting well with the oak. I 
believe the brass only needs polishing once a year. Another 
interesting church at Diest has a fine western facade of red 
brick and red stone; pilasters run up the angles supporting a 
fine-shaped gable; and there are inner pilasters to carry the 
decorative scrolls within the gable. A flight of steps leads up 
to the doorway, above which is a large window; both have 
semicircular heads, the main cornice, from which the gable 
springs, running round the head of the window. 

The entrance to the Béguinage at Diest dates from 1671, 
and is a good design in free Classic of a doorway with banded 
Doric columns, and an entablature enclosing the semicircular 
opening under and supporting a niche with the Virgin and 
Child, the niche being adorned with well-carved garlands. 
The building under which the entrance runs has projecting 
eaves supported upon good carved-wood brackets. 

I left Diest for Tirlemont, at one time a much busier place, 
where I saw two good churches and several old houses of 
interest. One of the churches which is on the Market Place is 
T-shaped on plan, having no nave, and contains good moulded 
work. The church of St. Germain, situated on the hill, is a 
very ancient structure, many portions of it including the tower 
being Romanesque. Romanesque buildings in Belgium are 
somewhat rare. I think this is the only one I saw during my 
tour. The tower has three semi-columns on each face, two 
near the angles and one in the middle. Above these is a sort 
of entablature, divided into three faces by horizontal strings, 
which break round thin vertical projections. Immediately 
above this comes a curious but rather picturesque slate clock- 
turret, which is, no doubt, a later erection. Between the 
columns on the tower are two-light windows with shafts sup- 
porting semicircular heads, which enclose a sort of tracery 
composed of a circle carried upon the round arches of the 
lights below. The interior of the church is very effective ; the 
triforium openings are round-arched, with traceried balustrades, 
and there is a considerable gap of plain masonry between these 
black openings and the clerestory above, producing a striking 
effect. The mouldings of the vaulting and the arcade die into 
circular columns. 

From Tirlemont I hurried to Louvain, in which I stayed a 
very short time, amd can, therefore, say but little. The 
cathedral is well known. The lovely wrought-iron lamp in 
front of the screen by Quintin Matsys, the blacksmith and 
artist, the rich sixteenth-century organ, and the brass font with 
detached buttresses supported upon lions, were specially attrac- 
tive. St. Margaret’s is a dark building in a dirty part of 
the town, but it contains most magnificent choir-stalls, with 
rich panelling over, carved with scenes from the life of Our 
Saviour in high relief. It is of very delicate workmanship, and 
in splendid preservation. St. Michael’s Church, at Louvain, is 
a Renaissance building with a most imposing west facade; the 
termination of the transepts as well as the apse is semicircular, 
and the effect from the inside is very good. The Hotel de 
Ville is probably the finest in Belgium, and, although it may be 
crowded with ornament, no one can deny that it is a lovely 
building. The Halles, now used as the University, contain 
some very beautiful Gothic work of the fourteenth century. 
The round-arched arcade dividing the ground floor, and sup- 
porting, by means of well-moulded corbels between the arches, 
the beams of the floor above, is of fine proportions, with very 
beautifully-sculptured capitals ; there is also a crocketed door- 
way with an arcade over, in this building, of refined detail, 

My last town was Brussels, where I arrived on the Saturday 
evening. This was the completion of my six weeks’ tour, and, 
as I had determined to leave for England on the Monday, I 
had only two days in which to see Brussels, and had no time 
to sketch. Of course I could not see the town properly in 
the time, but I shall not easily forget the buildings I did see. I 
went into the cathedral of St. Gudule during the performance of 
mass, and the spectacle was the finest I have ever seen. 

Looking east into the grand old apse, with its dark tri- 
forium, the distant circular end appeared misty in the cloudy 
atmosphere ; on each side of the choir were the lofty Gothic 
chapels, with their enormous windows of magnificent Renais- 
. sance glass of a very dark brown on the right, and a clear blue 
on the left. The procession was advancing down the central 
aisle, while hundreds of candles were burning, and at the 
entrance to the south apsidal chapel (whose dark glass made it 
naturally very gloomy) there was a mass of candle-light, 
. beyond which everything looked black. This wonderful com- 
bination of effects was almost overwhelming, and it is impos- 
sible to describe the pleasure of contemplating such a scene, 
which displayed the architecture to the greatest possible 
advantage. The Renaissance glass in the two end windows of 
the transepts is also very fine, with boldly-arranged figures and 
architectural features, the whole on a beautiful background of 


blue. The ornament round the arch is of a rich golden yellow, 
which stands out very effectively against the dark soffit. The 
colouring throughout is bright, without the least crudeness. It 
dates from the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The new Palais de Justice is seen to great advantage from 
many parts of Brussels, and from the park it looks particularly 
fine at the end of a long avenue of trees. I will not attempt to 
describe the building ; most of us are acquainted with it. It is 
certainly most imposing—a not unimportant attribute of a 
Palace of Justice. 

_On Monday, August 1, I left Brussels for my return. This 
finishes the account of my rambles, which were as pleasant as 
they were instructive. I enjoyed exceptionally fine weather, 
having only one wet day during the six weeks, and I cannot 
think of Belgium without the sunshine. Of course it was very 
hot ; but finding out, with the aid of a compass, at about what 
time a certain spot would be in shadow, I was generally able, 
by making my arrangements accordingly, to sketch from 
almost any point of view I wished. In drawing the Antwerp 
spire, I had, as the day advanced, to constantly shift my 
position, as I was depending upon the shadow of a small tree ; 
this, at such a distance from the object, practically did not 
interfere with the perspective. Supporting an umbrella, no 
matter in what way, is always uncomfortable, and in windy 
weather impossible, and I think any expedient is preferable to 
burdening oneself with a sketching umbrella, which is hardly 
suitable for town work. 

In conclusion, I will only mention the kindness and polite- 
ness of the Belgian people with whom-I came in contact. 
They are sparing of no pains to show or explain anything to a 
foreigner, and it is a matter of great importance to a travelling 
student to meet with such well-disposed people. 


THE INSTITUTE AND THE ADMIRALTY 


BUILDINGS. 


Ape Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 

have addressed a letter to the Right Hon. David Plunket, 
M.P., First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, &c., on the 
subject of the proposed retention of the Admiralty, and the 
addition to it of new buildings on the lines of the present one, 
as follows :— 

Having in the year 1882, and again in 1886, taken action in 
regard to the proposals submitted to Parliament for the erection 
of Public Offices on the Spring Gardens site, the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects feel that they cannot con- 
sistently view with indifference the scheme for the extension of 
the Admiralty recently recommended by the Select Committee, 
appointed by the House of Commons in March 1887 “to re- 
consider the plans and proposals for an Admiralty and War 
Office.” The Council feel bound to express the opinion that 
this scheme, which was unreservedly condemned by the three 
experts whose evidence was taken on the subject, is not worthy 
of a great public undertaking, for which the nation will have to 
incur a large outlay ; and as motives of economy have appa- 
rently actuated the Select Committee in recommending it, the 
Council venture to point out that the result, if the scheme be 
executed, is not likely, even financially, to realise the expecta- 
tions that have been formed. 

It is well known, on the authority of a report made in 1855 
by the late Sir James Pennethorne, that the foundations of the 
present Admiralty consist of a platform of timber resting on a 
soft bed of river deposit, 6 or 7 feet thick, and full of water. 
This faulty foundation accounts for the settlements which have 
occurred in the building, the life of which has been reckoned 
by Mr John Taylor, of H.M. Office of Works, to be seventy- 
five years, provided it be not tampered with. In view of Sir 
James Pennethorne’s report, this estimate may perhaps be 
considered a sanguine one; but, however that may be, the 
result of such excavations as would be required in order to 
obtain a secure foundation for the proposed new buildings in 
the immediate vicinity, would be the disturbance of the condi- 
tions under which the foundations of the old Admiralty have 


hitherto stood, involving in all probability the material failure 


of the structure, and reducing its estimated term of existence 
from seventy-five years to a very much shorter period. 

If, from motives of economy, it be deemed desirable to 
retain the present Admiralty for as long as it will stand, it 
would yet be, in the opinion of the Council, most inexpedient to 
erect an important public building as a replica of a confessedly 
old and decaying structure, with a faulty foundation, inadequate 
in respect of height of storeys, and possessing but slight archi- 
tectural merit. Rather should the new building be designed 
with due regard to internal convenience and to architectural 
propriety, such as would befit the home of a great Department 
of State, in anticipation of the present Admiralty—when the 
times arrives for its inevitable demolition—being rebuilt as the 
completion of an edifice which might be worthy of its important 
pubtic character. 

In the interest, therefore, of the public, as well as of archi- 
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tecture, the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
respectfully record their protest against the adoption of this 
scheme now submitted to Parliament, on the grounds that it 
would involve the perpetuating of evils inherent to an old and 
perishing structure, having a short and precarious tenure of 
life ; that the application of public money for such a purpose 
would be unwise and unjustifiable; and that the anxiously 
looked-for opportunity for the erection of a stately and con- 
venient Public Office which might be a credit to the nation 
would be irretrievably lost. 

They venture to hope, therefore, that any vote that the 
House of Commons may be asked for in respect of this scheme 
may be deferred until the whole question has been again con- 
sidered. 


The True Revival of Architecture. 
S1r,—I cannot experience much pleasure in penning the 


present reply to “ T. V. S.’ I do so merely because I feel I 
should.. He, who last week commenced by lightly regarding 
my objections—a repetition of the laws of universal progress, as 
enunciated by our modern great thinkers ; who disregards the 
precepts of history ; who disregards the experience of those 
Germans who tried the same little game before in vain ; who is 
apparently totally blind to the tendencies of this age; and 
above all,, who discusses so praiseworthy, high, and lofty a 
subject under an entirely uncalled for 20m de flume, as if it 
were beneath the dignity of his social position or good name—as 
if it were the latest competition scandal—or something equally 
obnoxious. . idk 

Is he, who follows this train of action and thought, likely to 
prove the sort of person to project such a laborious under- 
taking as he proposes? A gold-medal scheme ! 

Would a man “with a large and broad mind, possessing a 
comprehensive knowledge and interest in the spirit of this vast 
age,” hide his light behind a bushel in this determined manner ? 
Does “ T, V. S.” fully comprehend the deep meaning of those 
last few words I have reproduced in inverted commas ? ‘ 

Am I undertaking the refutation of the-ideas of Mr. Water- 
house, of Professor Roger Smith, of the president R.I.B.A., of 
Mr. Blomfield, of, Mr..Cates, or Mr. Brooks? I must decline 
to lay my arguments, on a subject of this matter, before whom 
I know not. 

If “T. V. S.” is “open to improvements suggested. by 
others,” or would care to become acquainted with the many 
items of practical detailed objections I have against his scheme, 
‘let him acknowledge his personality and express willingness to 
hear what I can remark. I am no pessimist. My first letter 
on this. subject (May 18) did not express pessimistic views, 
neither did it enter into details, but merely put forward two 
broad and “true” principles. I may especially refer “ T. V. S.” 
to the report of a lecture by W. Simpson, “ What Style of 
Architecture should we Follow ?” (Zhe Architect, April 6 and 13), 
especially line 12, fol. 217, az¢e.—Yours very truly, 

Worcester : May 29, 1888. FREDERIC E, THOMASSON. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 
Smethwick.—The Cape Hill Coffee House, situated at the 
junction of Bearwood Hill and Hume Street, Smethwick, is 
now completed. This building, which has a frontage of 
about 84 feet, and is three storeys in height, is of attractive 
design and Gothic in style. The elevation to Bearwood Hill 
consists of a bay window on ground floor about 12 feet wide, 
and the floors above are carried over this window by an orna- 
mental wood beam, bracket, and massive circular pitch pine 
column on an octagonal Hollington stone base; above this 
beam is a large three-light flat bay window, with ornamental 
tiles and woodwork ; over this is a smaller ornamental window, 
the whole terminating with an ornamental barge board, half- 
timbered framing, cement panels, &c., forming gable. The 
Hume Street elevation consists of flat Gothic-headed windows, 
entrance doors, dormer windows, Minton tile bands, and a 
large projecting corbelled and weathered chimney. The coffee 
house has been erected by Mr. G, H. Marshall, of Hawthorn 
Street, Smethwick, in a very substantial and satisfactory 
manner, from plans, &c., prepared by and under the superin- 
tendence of the architect, Mr. J. Statham Davis, of 53 Newhall 
Street, Birmingham. _The London and Wenham Lights Co. 
supplied the lamps and fittings to ground and first floor. 

Hall and Vestibule, St. Albans.—The premises belonging 
to Messrs. Sander & Co., in St. Albans, which are used for 
the cultivation of orchids, have been much enlarged. At the 
western end a hall and vestibules have been completed from 
the designs of Messrs. Clarkson, architects. The entrance is 
by a doorway 6 feet wide and-11 feet high, reached by a flight 
of five stone steps; The doors are of oak 3 inches thick in 


the framing. In the gable are inscribed panels. On one is 
inscribed—Domini est terra et plenitudo ejus. Strong eaves 
and gable cornices in stone, octagon chimney shafts in red 
brick, and a roof covered with Broseley tiles complete this 
elevation. The entrance doors are so arranged that they may 
be turned back against the walls in suitable weather. About 
50 feet beyond the entrance doors are the doors into the first 
orchid house. These doors, and the screens to the right and 
left of them, are all glazed with plate-glass, so that this orchid- 
house is well seen on entering the building. The total height of 
the entrance-hall is about 24 feet. An open gallery runs across 
the first hall at about 13 feet from the floor. In the centre of 
the balustraded front of this gallery is a clock in case made 
from designs by Messrs. Clarkson in the Black | Forest. 
The reception-rooms on the right and left of the hall are 
reached by large folding doors from the front hall. In the 
plinths and cappings of the dados, and elsewhere in the wood- 
work of the entrance, in strings, cornices, &c., are narrow strips 
of cedar from Blenheim. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 

Broadstone.—The newly-erected church of St. John.has 
been opened. The style is Geometric or Decorated. The 
walls are of brick, faced with best local bricks, and dressed 
with .Doulting ‘stone from the quarry near Shepton Mallet. 
The church consists of a nave, 60 feet by 24 feet ; chancel, 
30 feet by 17 feet. An arcade has been formed, extending 
along the whole of the north walls and the nave, with five 
arches corresponding to the five bays of the roof, to facilitate 
the addition of an aisle at some future time. Messrs. Jones & 
Willis, of London and Birmingham, supplied the richly-carved 
oak pulpit and altar, also the wrought-iron work and handsome 
silver communion set. Mr. Walter J. Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A.,. of 
Wimborne, is the architect, and the builders were Messrs. J. 
McWilliam & Son, of Bournemouth, 


ARCHZOLOGY. 

The Acropolis.—A correspondent of the Standard says 
that another important discovery has just been made in connec- 
tion with the excavations on the Acropolis. In the course of 
pulling down a comparatively modern wall, a stone block was 
found bearing an inscription of unique interest for archzologists. 
It relates to the expenditure made in erecting the grand ancient 
temple known as the Erectheion. It gives details as to the 
first plan and divisions of this celebrated edifice, indicating its 
eastern and western gables. The inscription further helps to 
explain certain topographical questions in connection with 
another still more ancient Greek temple, the remains of which 
were discovered two years ago, and which was itself destroyed 
by the Persians during the great invasion under Xerxes, 


GENERAL. 

A Statue, designed by Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, architects, 
representing Our Saviour, “‘ The Light of the World,” was un- 
veiled on Sunday in St.:Mary’s Cathedral, Aberdeen. 

Colonel Harding, who promised 1,000/. for providing works 
for the Leeds Fine Art Gallery, is reported to have bought 
Lady Butlers Scotland for Ever, representing the charge of the 
Scots Greys at Waterloo, for presentation to the gallery. 

The Gordon Statue, by the late Mr. Stuart Burnett, 
A.R.S:A, arrived in Aberdeen on Saturday, and will be un- 
veiled on June 21. 

A Roman urn, in good state of preservation, of a dark slaty 
brown colour, has been found below the surface in a field near 
Minskip, about two miles from Boroughbridge, in the neighbour- 
hood of the old Roman Isurium Brigantium. ; 

Mr. John Honeyman, the president of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society, has been appointed Chairman of the 
Executive Committee in connection with the annual congress 
of the British Archzological Association, proposed to be: held 
this year in Glasgow. ! ee 

The Bishop of Chester was, on Wednesday, re-elected 
president of the Chester Archzological Society. 

The Theatre Royal, Nottingham, built in 1865 from the 
designs of Mr. Phipps, F.S.A., was put up for sale on ‘Tuesday, 
at 10,000/. ‘The biddings went up to 20,000/., at which figure it 
was bought in. f 

The Annual General Meeting of the Association of the 
Birmingham Students of the Institution of Civil Engineers was 
held on Monday night. Mr. Edward Pritchard was re-elected 
president, and Messrs. J. W. Gray, C. Hunt, and W, S. Till 
vice-presidents.: Mr. R. Green was re-elected hon. secretary, 
and Messrs. De Lacy-Ahern, E. Dodd, and F. D. Sharp were 
elected members of the executive committee for the ensuing 
session. ! 


CRIMINAL ProceEpinGcs, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rowert Boye & Son, Ld. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—June 1.—For Building Bonded Warehouse, 
Oldmeldrum, at Glengarioch Distillery. Messrs. Jenkins & 
Marr, C.E., 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

ABERGAVENNY.—June 2.—For House and Farm Buildings, 
Llanvihangel Gobion. Mr. R. Williams, Architect, 8 John 
Street, Adelphi, London. 

ALRESFORD.—June 6.—For Additions to Old National 
School, for the New Alresford School Board. Mr. W. H. 
Hunt, Alresford. 

APPLEBY.—June 9.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding St. 
Lawrence’s Bridge; also for Constructing Temporary Bridge 
and Forming Road Approaches. Mr. J. Bintley, County Sur- 
veyor, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 


AYLESBURY.—June 1.—For Building Five Cottages, Mount 


Pleasant, Bicester Road, for Mr. G. Aldridge. Mr. J. H. 
Bradford, Architect, 34 New Road, Aylesbury. 
BATH.—June 6.—For Alterations to Chapel. Mr. T. B. 


Silcock, Octagon Chambers, .Milsom Street, Bath. 


BELFAST.—June 4.—For Erection of School . Buildings, 
Twenty-eight Classrooms, Church Parlour, and other Society 
Rooms in Connection with Carlisle Memorial Church. Mr. 
J. J. Phillips, Architect, 21 Arthur Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—June 6.—For Building Nave, Porches, Repewing, 
and other Works, Aughnacloy Presbyterian Church. Mr. John 
Boyd, Architect, 7 Clarence Place, Belfast. 

BLACKPOOL.—June 14.—For Building Theatre. 
Longley, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 

BRAMLEY.—June 6.—For Building Four Warehouses, &c., 
Wellington Mills. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

BRECON.—June 11.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Town Hall. The Borough Surveyor, Brecon. 

CARDIFF.—June 2,—For Rebuilding Friends’ Meeting 
House. Mr. S. W. Richards, Architect, Tower Chambers, 
Church Street, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF.—June 4.—For Building Premises in St. Mary 
Street, for Messrs. Cross Bros. Mr. John’P. Jones, Architect, 
27 Park Street, Cardiff. ‘ 

CARMARTHEN.—June 1.—For Building Church (for 300) 
The Vicar, Carmarthen. 

CLECKHEATON.—June 15.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and School, with Classrooms and Cottage. Mr. W. H. 
Howorth, Architect, Cleckheaton. 

CLOUGHTON.—June 2.—For Alterations and Additions to 


Church. Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Architects, Cogan 
Chambers, Hull. 


DEWSBURY.—June 8.—For Building Technical School. 
Mr. J. L. Fox, Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 


Mr. W. 


DEWSBURY.—June 1t0o.—For Building Cottage, Forming 
Street, &c. Messrs. C. H. Marriott & Son, Architects, West 
Park Street, Dewsbury. 

GOLBORNE.—June 1.—For Conservative Club. Mr. Thomas 
Gregory, 16 Worsley Street, Golborne. 

HALIFAX.—June 11.—For Construction of Sanitary Depot. 
Mr. E. R. S. Escott, Borough Engineer, Halifax. 

HERTFORD.—June 6.—For Building Public Library and 
School of Art. Mr. W. H. Wilds, Borough Surveyor, 
Hertford. 

JORDANSTON.—June 1.—For Rectory House and Farm 
Buildings. Mr. D. Edward Thomas, Architect, Haverford- 
west. 

LEEDS.—June 2.—For Building Boys’ School, Burley. 
Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South Parade, 
Leeds. 

LINGFIELD.—June 2.—For Additions to Board School for 
Infants. Messrs. H. Hardwicke Langston and W. Thorold 
Lowdell, Architects, 9 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

LYTCHETT MINSTER. —June 2,—For Enlarging Board 
School. Mr. Herbert W. Dibben, Clerk to the Lytchett 
Minster School Board, Wimborne. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—June 1.—For Additions to Inn. 
Mr. Chas. Cole, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, Exeter. 

NotTINGHAM.—For Building Four Cottages at Borrowash. 
Mr. W. H. Radford, Architect, Angel Row, Nottingham. 

PORTSMOUTH.—June 7.—For Additions to Board School. 


Mr. Alf. H. Bone, Architect, 66 Hanover Street, Portsea. 


SIDDAL.—June 2.—For Building Two Houses and Stable. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

THACKLEY.—June 8.—For Building Weaving Shed, Boiler 
House, Chimney, &c., Ashfield Road. Messrs. Jowett Kendall 
& J. Harper Bakes, Architects, Thackley, Idle. 

URSWICK.—June 1.—For Building Constabulary and Two 
Dwelling-houses. Mr. M. J. Cranke, Urswick, near Ulverstone. 

WANSTEAD.—June 8.—For Building Board School for Boys. 
Messrs. Bressy & Liddon Walters, Architects, 70 Bishopsgate 
Street, Within, E.C. 

WHITEHAVEN.—June 5.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Arlecdon and Frizington Schools. Mr. G. Boyd, C.E., 134 
Queen Street, Whitehaven. 

WorTHING.-—June 12.—For Building Laundry, with Cot- 
tage, Stabling, &c. Mr. W. W. Smith, Surveyor, Chapel Road, 
Worthing. 


TENDERS. 


ABERGAVENNY. Auantis 
For Building Small Detached Villa, Abergavenny, for, Mr. 
Thomas Trowe. Mr. EDWIN FosTER, Architect, Aber- 
gavenny. Quantities by Architect. 


D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . : . “2O25 no Gi 
J. Inwood, Malvern . : 3 . 599 0 O 
J. G. Thomas, Abergavenny : 4 580 © O 
T. Foster, Abergavenny . : F 535 0 © 
T. Meadows, Abergavenny . : 499 9 O 
J. H. VENNING, Cardiff (accepted ) 495 0 0 
For Erection of a Detached House, near the Western Road. 
Quantities by Architect, Mr. EDWIN FOSTER, Aber- 
gavenny. 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester , : ’ /£1,262.0 0 
Bowers & Co., Hereford . A ° ‘ §.) SEARO OR 
H. Pugh, Abergavenny . ° ‘ . > SISO HO 
J. Burgoyne, Blaenavon : ° . ¢° 1,169 OW oO 
J. G. Thomas, Abergavenny . a . , IT FSO. 8O SO 
T. Foster, Abergavenny . 4 i Dil et \X,000)" OF0 
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ASH. 
For Building Hop Oast, Hoaden Farm, Ash. Mr. PERCY 


ASHENDEN, Architect, Canterbury. 
Exclusive of Car- 


riage of Materials, 


Dawes & Co., Dover . £360 0 0 

Lewis & Chandler, Ash 345.0 0 

H. J. Belsey, Littlebourne 4 332 10 O 

Terry & Sons, Canterbury . ; ‘ 329 0 O 

LOVELL, Wingham (accepted) . 315 10.0 
BLACKBURN. 


Completion of Joinerwork at Union Offices, Fish Lane. 

Messrs. STONES & GRADWELL, Architects, 10 Richmond 
For Terrace, Blackburn. 

T. Hicson & SONS, Blackburn (accepted). Ri Kes be esa Ye We) 


BRADFORD. 

For Building Six Houses and Shops, Thornton Road, Brad- 
ford. Messrs. FAIRBANK & WALL, Architects, ‘Craven 
Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

Accepted Tenders. 
T. Haigh, Allerton, mason. 
J. Deacon, Shipley, joiner. 
R. Honroyd, Bradford, plumber. 
T. Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, plasterer. 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. 
J. Arundel, Bradford, painter. 


For Building House at Lower Rookes Farm, Norwood Green. 
Quantities by Mr. C. H. HARGREAVES, Architect, 
Bradford. 

Accepted Tenders. 
J. Pratt, Bradford, mason. 
Toothill & Balmforth, Little Horton, joiner. 
Haigh & Slater, Bradford, plumber. 
J. Smithies, "Bradford, slater. 
H. Crowther, Shelf, plasterer and painter. 


BRAUNTON. 
For Additions to Residence, Heddon Mills, Braunton, for Mr. 
R. J. Stanbury. Mr. A. THORNE, argues Barnstaple. 
BURGESS & CO. (accepted ) . : ° - £497 18 o 


CARDIFF. 
For Completing House and Shop Premises, Rutland Street, 
Cardiff. Mr. W. H. DASHWOOD CAPLE, Architect, Cardiff. 
HENRY ADAMS, Cardiff (accepted) . ‘ if. 250 0.00 


CANNOCK. 
For Erection and Completion of Barracks Buildings, for the 
Salvation Army in Cannock. Quantities by the Architect. 
Mr. E. J. SHERWOOD, Architect and Surveyor, lor Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


H. Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath £1,340 0 0 
P. H. Dawes, Westminster , ‘ ‘ 1,029 0 0 
J. Light, Oldbury . : ‘ . 889 I0 Oo 
C. Linford, Cannock . é 4 ; 886 16 o 
T. Mason, Hednesford . i 4 : -) 829 36.40 
J. Doughty, Cannock : ; : - «| 800,30 fo 
W. Ingram, Cannock ‘ : ; : 2 798 0 Oo 
F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone 4 749 9.0 
Weale & Co, Ludlow : " 3 686 o oO 
CARDIGAN. 


For Building Bank Premises, Cardigan, for Messrs. Wilkins & 


Co. Messrs. GEORGE MorGAN & SON, Architects, 
24 King Street, Carmarthen. 
Griffith Jones, Cardigan . : F ~£2,872- 02 90 
Morgan & Co, Cardigan . 2,671 9 Oo 
Thomas & Lewis, Newcastle Emlyn 2,616 0 oO 
John Williams, Cardigan . : 2 E20 10 
JENKINS & EVANS, Cardigan (accepted + 2,200 0 O 


For Laundry and Out Offices at Rhosygilwen, for the : 
Robert Colley. Messrs. GEORGE MORGAN & SON, Archi- 
tects, Carmarthen. 

JOHN WILLIAMS (accepted). - : ° 


CARMARTHEN. 
For Building Residence for Mr. D, Prosser, Yyghyn. Messrs. 
GEORGE MorGAN & Son, Architects, 24 King Street, 


-£500 0 O 


Carmarthen. 
W. Davis, Carmarthen . : 2 ? -£1,350 0 0 
William Evans, Carmarthen . ; <P 41j3209'%0-.,/O 
T. Davies, Llanstephen (accepted i . Ma ye Fe) 


For Building Four Cottages, Francis Terrace, for Mr. W. 


Phillips. Messrs. GEORGE MORGAN & SON, Architects, 
Carmarthen. 
J.& D. JONES (accepted) . : ‘ ‘ . £809 0 oO 


For Building Baptist Chapel, Ponthenry, near Carmarthen. 
Messrs. G. MORGAN & SON, Architects, Carmarthen. 


Brown, Thomas & Johns, Llanelly - £913 40..0 
B. Howell & Son, Llanelly . : ‘ < 905 90 Oo 
D. DAVIES, Ponthewry (accepied) . : 2, 810,,0.-0 


IMPROVE DD 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOK = ELOORS 


No. 2 DFistieltudinal Bection, 


No. 1-iLongitvaimal ‘Section. ‘ 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with specially moulded dovetail projections, forming a mechanical key to hold 
the plaster protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
Experiments show a resistance to load and impact greater than furnished by the ordinary concrete floors. No thrust is transmitted to the 
walls, as in all arched construction, the walls being tied in and strengthened. 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick: and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 


‘sound vibrations. 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost does not exceed that of 


‘the ordinary combustible timber floor of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 


17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, £., & HULME IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


nema e Ou ery, kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
onden Telephone, No Registered Tel hic Address—* HOMAN RODGERS, don. 
Manohester Telephone, No, 4,004B, i oy i re “ NAMOH, Sa ayia $e 
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CARMARTHEN— continued. KILBIRNIE. 

For Building Sunday-schools adjoining the Lammas Street For Building Church, Kilbirnie, for the West Free Reformed 
Independent Chapel. Messrs. GEORGE MORGAN & SON, Presbyterian Congregation. Mr. PETER, Architect, Glas- 
Architects, Carmarthen. gow, 

J. & D. Jones, Carmarthen 3 : ‘ & 1,895 19 6 James Crawford, Kilbirnie, builder. 
Brown, Thomas & Johns, eae i A 1,838 oemme) Wm. Young, Stevenston, joiner, 
T. Morris, Carmarthen . f 3 idle arp bah foal Hamilton M‘Bride, Glengarnock, slater. 
D. Griffiths, Carmarthen . é ‘ F i 1g 7O5" 2 Oy30 D. & J. Tait, Dalry, plasterer. 
W. Evans & Son, Carmarthen . : : SNT,O00..7 O10 
H. James & T. Jones, Carmarthen . ‘ di pkZOO7 sO 2 O LIVERPOOL 
WO Opti eee Catmarthen (arrapred geste ty o> rEOr Building Parcels Post Office, Liverpool. 
DOUGLAS. Tender. iMaresais. 

For Erecting Board Schools at Douglas, Tsle of Man, to W. Thornton & Sons ‘ .£5450 0 0 £150 0 oO 
Accommodate 880 Children, for the-Douglas School Com- J. Collin & Son . - : 15540070, 0 250 0 O 
mittee. Messrs. ALEX. BLEAKLEY, jun., A.R.I B.A., and T. Haigh . : , . 5,284°0 0 100 0 O 
THOMAS W. CUBBON, Joint Architects, Birkenhead and Hughes & Stirling A : 5 EAE A GeO 200 O O 
Douglas. T. Urmson ; ; : +) 4,000: 4:07. O 120 0 O 

W. KELLY, Douglas (accepted) ; : wi 4,679.0°'.0 W. S. Witter’. . : 5 . 4,849. 0 0 I50 0 O 

[At the meeting of the School Board before this tender was aoe & epee Si) 8 re ads OBR O40 Tig 
accepted, its acceptance was opposed by one member, who FO Ce eA ROUSE oh) oi SNM AN OOM Rana eae 
argued that 4,000/. was the utmost limit which the School 

Committee should have sanctioned, and said that the contract LONDON. 

included too much terra-cotta work, whereas the building could For Painting and Repairs at the Industrial Schools, for the 

be built quite as effectively in common brick. ] Guardians of St. George’s-in-the-East. Messrs. WILSON, 

SON & ALDWINCKLE, Architects. 
DUNDEE. J. Mills é ‘ . : : £35081, O850 

For Construction of a Passenger Station at northern end of the J. HOLLAND (accepted ) ‘ 3 322240 0 
Tay Bridge. : W. Watson . : 5 : y 4 : Lolo On 3O 

W. BEATTIE & Sons, Edinburgh (accepted ). M. M‘Carthy : i : HES Y Gitomer 
 LREDS. For Road Improvement Works in rahe le Road, Fulham. 

For Building the First Portion of Queen’s Arcade, Leeds, for Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Walham 
Messrs. Armistead & Procter. Mr. EDWARD CLARK, Green. 

Architect, 432 West Strand, W.C. Turner & Son, Chelsea : i ‘ £419 o oO 
4 W. Neave & Son, Paddington . : 4 366)s0" "0 
J. A. Wright, Leeds : so ee £18; Tia. OO 3 8 
Patman & Fotheringham, London. 13,393. 0 0| J: Mears, Collingham Road =. . - 355 8 0 
J. O. Richardson, London. ‘ | 13,320 0 0 H. J. Greenham, Hammersmith . : : «349071 0 
Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds: wea 13,140 0 0 W. G. Coat, Hammersmith ..  . + . 342 0 0 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich. ete Baht O13 0" 0 E. Rogers & Co., Notting Hill . .  . =. - 338 9 0 
W. J. Adcock, Fiaver i ; ; ; . 12,870 0 0 Nowell & Robson, Kensington . OTe OniO 
J. & W. Beanland, Bradford . : ; . 12,3970 0 TOMES & WIMPEY, Hammersmith (accepted ) hs SASL ONEO 
R. Brelsford, Leeds. Sy api ere TL780 sO. T. Adams, Kingsland . : » 311 6 2 
Longley Bros, Leeds. F é i . 11,398 oO o| For Repairing outside of St. Bride’ S Chath 
W. Ives & Co., Shipley . 3 é t AS BY,250°  OF"-0 T. N. FOSTER (accepted) . ; : . £590 0 0 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
The Buttermere Co,.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL:DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
THE WEAVER,” “THE IMPERIAL,” & “THE OXFORD,” Fis'acm 


tl 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


i 


WATER CLOSET SLOP- 
CHIMNEY- 
BRN OO LET RIM and URINAL, 6s. 6d. 
Gata tcc eabslord 
Inlet ales from 


ti STABLE GULLY 
and STRAI cok 
Iron Fram 

Grid, 10s. éd. ‘andl 158. 


The “LONDON”’ The ‘ ‘IMPERIAL 2 The * INTERCEP- The ‘IM TRAPPED RAIN- The ‘‘ “OXFORD ve WASH- i by 
SLO SET, 7s. 6d CLOSET, 15s. 6d. TOR” SELF- EXHAUST Rate Nitonts WATER HEAD AY CLOSET, The COMBINATION 
Tank Dee Fall Pipe, 3-gal. Cast- Tron Tank CLEANSING TRAP. for Roofs and Soil Pipes, and 10s, and 12s. 6d. Mie, and 20s. CLOSET, 15s. and 20s. 
and Fall Pipe, 25s, 6d. White Glaze from 7s.6d. Chimney Cowls, from 128. 6d. 
More —All Closets are fitted with the ‘ Weaver” Flush Fen, with Waterfall Action. (The ‘‘ Weaver Flush Fan” being adaptable to ALL_KINDS of Closets, Licenses may be pipes Ned 
Manufacturers.) The Flush Tanks are noiseless. There is greater flushing and cleansing power than in any other closet. Trappage up to3in. With a supply of the Lodate Sanitary Sal _ 
Tanks, these Closets are odourless. Lead Closet Traps or boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 10s.6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks for quick filling under low pressures. in., 28. 6d. 5 3 Hin., 38. 6d.,an 


Btop-cock, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
age B.—The Interceptors and all other Traps are absolutely self-cleansing, and dispense with grease cel Tllustrated Fist, also ‘Instruction in Sanitary Construction” (Domestic 
Section, abbreviated), and ** Memorandum on House Sanitation and the Law of Landlord and Tenant thereou,’’ Weaver, C.E., F.C.S., Sanitary Surveyor, free by post. 


The Domestic Engineering and Sanitary Appliances Company, 24 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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LONDON—continued. 

For Erection of Ladies’ Residential Chambers, Chenies Street, 
Bloomsbury, W. Mr. J. M. BRYDEN, Architect. Quanti- 
ties by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews. 


Bray & Pope . : £11,796 0 0 
Robert Perkins : 7 5 ; 3 050,907 5:.0)'0 
Charles Jarrett : : 5 i" OSB Gh0: 10 
Perry & Co. . 9,459 0 O 
Higgs & Hill . 9.384. 0 Oo 
Alfred Bush . 9,365 90 oO 
Patman & Fotheringham 9,363 0 oO 
Holland & Hannen 0,330. On 
J. T. Chappell. 857205 07 O 
Brass & Son $,473*. 0.0 

ome) 


Brass & SON ‘(amended and accepted) . 


For Erection of a Glass Bottle Manufactory at Highbury, for 
Mr. G. Bellchambers. Mr. ALFRED BURR, Architect, 


IoA Queen Square, peek 


Brown & Harris + £/9;070.0 0 
W. E. Haydon . SATIS A OLO 
E. Hughes 2567910" 0 
J.J. Rayment . 3,050 0 oO 
Grover & Son . 3,492 0 0 
Banks & Salmon 2350'.0.' 0 
J. Milroy . 3,2902'0 1.0 
Scrivener & Co. 3.3631 0" 0 


For Drainage and other Works ae 54 iveragss Terrace, W., 
for Miss La Coste. Messrs. BROWN & PRITCHETT, Archi- 
tects. 

Toten & Sons 
JOLLIFFE, Notting Hill (accepted ) ‘ : 

For Alterations at Workhouse and Infirmary, Old Gravel Lane, 
St. George’s-in-the-East. Messrs. WILSON, SON & 
ALDWINCKLE, Architects, 2 East India Avenue, Leaden- 
hall Street, E. i 


J. Mills LeS19 20.570 
CECoxi 494.0 0 
J. HOLLAND (accepted y 439 0.0 


For Repairs, Cleansing, Distempering, ea. af Casual Wards, 


Old Gravel Lane, St. George’s-in- -the- East. Messrs. 
WILSON, SON & ALDWINCKLE, Architects. 
J. Mills ; : : c 
Ce Cox. 297" 0 '0 
te HOLLAND. (accepted ) 275° 0.6 


NIG ELK 


LON DON—continued. 


' For Building a Warehouse in the rear of Blackman Street, 


Borough, for Messrs. Jacobs & Young. Mr. ELLIS 
MARSLAND, Architect, 62 Camberwell Road, S.E. 


L. H. & R. Roberts ‘ - £21798: 10 oO 
C. Robson é 3 Z : . >.» 2089086 
L. Whitehead & Co ‘ i : 3 (202332 oo 
J. T. Chappell . Z n ‘ é 4 - 2,539 0 0 
J. Bullers . : A ; $ ; - 2,500 0 oO 
W. & H. Castle ‘ . F f f «2, 4Q0Ia On -D 
J. Hoare & Son 4 : é u ; +) 2,483) ose. 
J. Tyerman : ‘ d : s : » ‘2,429 3050 
T. Rider & Son ; } ‘ F ; - 242020 6 
J. & J. Greenwood . ‘ 5 i : - 2)307 NOra 
M. Marsland . ? x a : : + 2,355 90 0 
W. Downs $ : < : i : © 24343596: Oo 
H. Potter . : : : : 2,299 0 oO 
J. O. Richardson 2,258 0° 0 
W. M. Dabbs 2,249 0 0 
H. L. Holloway 2,229.0 9 
Leeks & Hooker 2,197 0 0 
Brown, Son & Co. . ¢ y " b #25190 .000 
W. & B. Bardell ; H 2,025. 0 O 


For Rebuilding Nos. 14 and 15 Tasks Sireue Old Street, for 


Mr. Leonard Marshall. Mr. CHas. H. FLACK, Architect. 
First File A Contract. 


Grover & Co. 1,430 0 0 
Downs & Co. . Q 4 és - Be fone) 
Patman & F otheringham . u ‘ - 1,383 0 0 
Balaam Bros. . s ‘ A - . - 1,345 0 0 
Sabey & Co... 5 : é < Ba RSME ce totic 
Scrivener & Co. : A 3 4 - 1,303 0 0 
Greenwood & Co. 1,207,°-0 \:0 
Exton & Burton 1,250 0 O 


For Construction of Sewers, ‘Edwards Ried and “Albion Street, 


He End Road. Mr. J. M. KNIGHT, Surveyor, Vestry 
a 


G. G. Rutty, Bromley . -£499 90 0 
H. Potter, Lower Clapton 479 0 0 
G. Lusk, Mile End 453.0 0 
W. FINCH, Stepney (accepted) 389 I0 oO 


. £312 0 o| For Erection of Showrooms, No. 2 King Street, Finsbury, for 


Messrs. Stahlecker & Co. Mr. CHAs. H. FLACK, Architect. 
Messrs. YEOMANS & Co. (accepted). 


MINUTES 


or DAY. 


Ge Sie Geyser’ 


AS APPLIED TO BATH, 


WITH MAHOGANY 


CT 


inn i 


CASING. 


TRADE TiTLE FoR WHOLE SET, 


THE ‘CABINET?’ 


Coloured Drawing and Full 


i ol : Tae 
vn mi = 


Particulars Free by Post. 


EWART & SON, 248 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, NW. 


PATENT COPPER ROOFING. 


[®elegraphic Address :—‘ Geyser, London. 


May be seen in action at the GLASGOW EXHIBITION, No. 877, Class III. 
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eee eee ee eee ee STsww—S—aeweoomoms 
LONDON — continued. ; : LUTON. 
For Alterations at the Cat and Mutton Tavern, London Fields, | For Paving, &c., Holly Walk and Stockwood Crescent, Luton, 

Hackney, and Building Stabling adjoining. Mr. R. A. for the Town Council. 

LEWCOCK, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. Eee SRA a aati 
Goodall. . . : . : , . £2,466 9 0 W. Dunham & Son, Luton . ; ~ $358 £390 
pale eae ; - ; Seat . ae 2 . G. Kingham, Luton ; ‘ : = 354 

voy . . : . : 4 ° . : 2, G. W., Pryer, Luton ' : KG ewe S75 340 
Steel Bros. thin rie . . . . erga sO, 12 C. Waller, Luton. j ; ; raat 335 
Pinghes iy ed) sco a aA MOOS HO” 81 WS CSB ASELGROVE, Luton (escepred ).) i ait 293 
Stephenson Shyer) Aon aa Raa. ie NEWCHURCH 

7 e ° 8 . . 4 
Higgs CN inal ; f he | Pop Erecting Board Schools at Whitewell Bottom, to accom- 
S)SSEE at 9 Ee OR ee af cas eae aa modate about 280 children, for the Newchurch-in 

. ’ Seah 
- Gasfittings. Net ao Rossendale School Board. Mr. THoMAS W. CuBBON, 
W. WINN ies ye ; ‘ 3 : 37 Architect, 51 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, Quantities 
ewtering and COUMLErs. by Architect. 
T. HEATH (accepted ) ; : : . REI E OO Accepted Tenders. 
For connecting the Dwelling-houses and Shops Nos. 86, 87, W. Coupe, Newchurch, excavator, bricklayer, 


and mason . , : é ; E “if T5220) 30) 
R. Whittaker, Whitewell Bottom, carpenter, &c. 438 Io 
H. Tomlinson, Rawtenstall, slater and plasterer 232 oO 


88, and 90 York Street, Westminster, and altering them 
into Residential Chambers, for Mr. H. Kimber, M.P. 


Messrs. BROWN & PRITCHETT, Architects. ‘ j 
J. Warts, Belsize, schedule (accepted ). R. Clegg, Bacup, plumber, painter, and glazier 159 0 
NORTH SHIELDS. 


For Repairs, &c., to 26 Buckland Crescent, Hampstead. | For 9-inch Main Pipe Sewer from proposed Victoria Jubilee 


O000 


Messrs. W. E. & F. BRowN, Architects. _ Infirmary to Albion Road, North Shields. 
WILLIAM H. BUTCHER (accepted). T. Coulson, North Shields . : : F i A22Vn Ou). Oi 
For Repairs and Decorations to 3 Abbott's rayne Kilburn. Ree nem Bayar AO Stree a ac, ai ie I 3 : 
: ted). 4 ’ : . de ra Ng . 
WILLIAM HO BUTCHERS ye) G. Park, North Shields , P : : Lez O.} O 
MILLOM. G. Campbell, North Shields ; é E +, AGM O8+0 
For Gasholder, at Gas Works, for the Millom Local Board. R. Bolton, North Shields. 3 ‘ : ik 3 8 KOO 
Lowca Engineering Co., Whitehaven : ph OO 2 Pc O T. Turner, Wallsend . ; ; , : e124 wate 
Laidlaw, Sons & Caine, Glasgow. . 774.9 0 W. & W. Scott, Newcastle . : ‘i ‘ 2 LTOULON Oo 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield . ; a Fp OOM OO KIRK & BROWN, Newcastle (accepied) 5 AO. a0 
Etna Boiler Manufactory, Smethwick merits 673.20: 4'0 SHORTLANDS. 
D, Howard, West Bromwich . : . , 665 © O| For the Erection of Stabling and Conservatory, in May’s 
W. C. Holmes & Co., Huddersfield. . + 648 0 90 Hill Road, Shortlands, Kent. Messrs. BRUNSDEN & 
R. Dempster & Sons, Elland . : . . 610 9 0 HENDERSON, Architects, 3 Barbican, E.C. Quantities by 
C. & W. Walker, Donnington. . + + 600 9 0 Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, 30 Fleming Road, S.E. 
Ashmore, Benson & Pease, Stockton-on-Tees . GOGO. \.0 For Stables. 
R. and J. DEMPSTER, Newton Heath (accepted) 594 10 0| G,W. Drysdale, Edgware Road . . .£1,001 0 0 
Gasholder Tank. W. R. Williams, Putney . : 2 : A 997 9 0 
W. Smith, Carlisle p ee ge . AUR hs A SiR F. Cooper, Beckenham ; : : : 9200.46 1.0 
W. BRADLEY, Millom (accepted). : aya G Os. F. Saunders, Oxford Street . ; ; . 869 0 O 
O. Lister, Ilkley ‘ , M ‘ 895 15 oO | T. Boyden, King’s Cross . , j Z 4 830 0 0 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. LONDON DRAWING OFFICE) N=™ PROPRIETARY. 
BUILDERS ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. YOUNG &L CO., 


(LLOYD & CO.) 


ESTABLISHED 1878. ' 
No. 37 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. WwW 0 LV E R H AM PT 8) N, 


City Receiving Office—50 FInsBURY SQUARE, H.O. PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 
Cheques crossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS & BOSANQUETS. 
A COMPLETE ORGANISATION hy <> UN G’ <5 


For the prompt and efficient Preparation of all Work usually 


required by the Architectural, Surveying, and Engineering 
Professions. 
ag ots me ip ea i at PALAG E Ni OT ON 10 CKS 
LLOYD & CO”S PATENT AGENCY. 
Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch For PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
fe 


from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought. 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, YO U N G’S . For INSTITUTIONS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


FRICTION HOISTS WHY BURN Gage LOCKS “sims 


OF IMEROVED AND EXIRA STRONG Have world-wide reputation for 


ch Amie EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S in Established more than Half a Century. 
SPRING HINGES, WS X W. HOBART BIRD, 
Xs 


“MODEL” PATTERN. \\ SOLE PROPRIETOR. 
Considerable Reduction in Prices. q 


HENRY &H&) S&S 
(Late GREEN & KING), 


Improved Design and Action. RENDER DARK ROOMS THOROUGHLY |HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
Meat. LIGHT, IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT, GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
AND PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, /4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. AND ECONOMY. iy ‘iaiate iw NEW BON) STREET), ; 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGES, DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


"JAN US” WORKS, QUEEN'S ROAD, ieefebeay Sian n, |To Architects, Builders, and Decorators, 


FACTORY—69 FLEET STREET, LONDO 
: No more Porous Bricks and Damp Walls. 


i READING CASES 

BATTERSEA TOR Use STUNCILLAN DAMP-PROOF SOLUTION for 

ee XXXVIII.of THE AROHITECT.|"T’H{ FE) ARCHITECT. Outsiae Brickwork and Damp Walls 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. Price Two Shillings. ASPLAND & CO. Stafford St., Peckham, SE 


Price 12s, 6d.— Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C.' OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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SHORTLANDS —continued. 


For Conservatory. 
W. R. Williams, Putney 
G. W. Drysdale, Edgware Road 
T. Boyden, King’s Cross . 
F. Saunders, Oxford Street 
F. Cooper, Beckenham 


SURBITON. 
For Building Assembly Rooms, 


John Palmer, Weston-super-Mare 

E. C. Ackermann, Wimbledon . 

S. T. Harvey, London ; 

J. Wheatley & Sons, East Molesey . 
Oldridge & Sons, Norbiton ; 
Scharien & Co, South Kensington 
Adkins Bros., Surbiton . 

Kemp, Aldershot é : 
Ingram, Woking ; ‘ x 
W. & F. Crooker, London. : 
Henley & Co, Norwood 

J. Crook & Sons, Southampton 

T. Martin, Maidenhead 

Coa oe Adkins, Surbiton . f 

J. Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds 
J. Piller, Teddington . ‘ 

aks COLLINSON, Teddington (accepted) . 


WIMBLEDON. 


For Construction of Roads and Sewers, Wimbledon 


Estate. Messrs. Street & Scholefield, 
minster Chambers. 
W. J. Ford ; 
W. Nicholls, Wood Cree 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington. 
Johnson & Co., Wimbledon 
G. Bell, Totten havi é 
G. Neal & Co, Limited, Wanderer 
W. H. R. Hill & Co , Plymouth 
Woodham & Fry, Greenwich 
E. & W. Iles, South Wimbledon 
E. Wilson, Walthamstow . 
P. Adams, Kingsland 
H. Drury, Harrow 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 

INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC. 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any Manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, Is. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE 10 ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for “Surveying List.” 
W. WATSON & SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


al? a made in 
‘ ore a MARK. all colours 

Damp Walls ht 
and is colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Hstablished 1860.) 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED. 


Reduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by 1eturn, of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St. , London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Surbiton. 
MASON, Architect, 23 High Street, Kingston-on-Thames. 


For Additions to No. 


SWINDON. 
17 North Street, Swindon, for Mr. 
Drew, M.S.A, Architect, 22 


W. CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepied). 


For Alterations, &c., at the Artillery Arms, New Swindon. 
Mr. WILLIAM DREw, Architect, Swindon. 


J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepied). 


f2ko) 9) ® Timms. Mr. WILLIAM 
247 0 0 Victoria Street, Swindon. 
ZZOVM OO 
RIG FO.4 
2If. 0 Oo 

Mr. ALFRED 


£55752 


WELLINGTON. 


For Building hard of All Saints, Rockwell Green, Wellington, 


aha Somerset. J. HoucHTon SPENCER, Architect, 
5,282.0 0 Taunton. ie 5 by Mr. W. Waterman. 
MOF 0): O Follett, Wellington £3 700 0 9 
AnD Sst, O30 W. Church, Bristol 3558 9 0 
4,898 0. 0 A. J. Beaven, Bedminster, Bristol 3,500 9 O 
4,896 9 9 Matcham, Plymouth . , ; . - 3423 9 0 
4,890 9 0 Berry, Crediton. E ; : 5 - 3,400 90 0 
4,880 0 0) H.W. Pollard, Bridgwater MR 
4,874 9 °| GH. Pollard, Taunton ,  .  . « « 3250 9 0 
45788 17 8 90 W. Cowlin & ‘Son, Bristol . 2 + 3,200 0 O 
S31 Se Ae Gibson, Exeter . : . - 3,189 6 0 
42456 Oo J. Morse, Taunton ; , - 3,132 0 .O 
4,500 9 0 W. Templeman, Taunton. . od oo 
4493 0 9! Hz J. Spiller, Taunton 3,100 0 0 
ee. i . Verrier & Son, Taunton ' - 2,989 9:-0 
$2 43500.) O2hO Amended Tenders. 
Additional for Upper 
ee f "£9308 ‘: 
Park ure 
12'6QKO 
Surveyors, 4 West- Woe i Shed 
Follett . 50.2 "0.5 (0 
; ae 5 3 Gibson . 842 14 0 
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. 8.240 7 10 H. W. Pollard 794.90 0 
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7,060 Rye Matcham 725 0 0 
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COMPANY. 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 
The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRIOES. 


Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 
AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


LAUNDRY PLANS 
“0 MACHINERY. 


Full Particulars, and Lists of all kinds of LAUNDRY 
FITTINGS, on Latest System. 


HARPER TWELVETREES, 


ENGINEER, 8 CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment: 
11 BRIDGE 8TREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.E, 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 
Plate Manufacturers 


To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioner's ; 


of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 
All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
furore. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No.1, 160 
Ticaraions, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate ss ea 
No.3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795, 


VoL UME XXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. 
euaneatee bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s, 
fice : 175 Sirand, London, W.C. 


JOHN BOARD &CO., 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


\ wae bear tensile strain of 1,000 
lbs. to the 1} in. by 1}in., and 

is guaranteed to pass tests of 
< Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


SS 
Pw HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
SCE oe (Lump and Ground). 
Plaster of Paris, Keene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 
Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
OFFICES AND WORKS; 


DUNBALL, near BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “Boarp, DUNBALL.” 


<a 


FLOORING, 
MATCHBOARDS, 


Country Orders promptly executed. 
All Goods supplied direct from DOCKS, 
Telephone No. 1068. 


WOOD - BLOCK FLOORING 


(Mr. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 

}For Churches, Schools, 

; Offices, &c 

Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


i THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop - BLock FLooRING anD 
STEAM JOINERY WoRKS, 


Clapham Junctior, 8 W. 
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For Additions to Woolacombe Bay Hotel, Woolacombe, near 
Ilfracombe. Mr. A. THORNE, Architect, Barnstaple. 


T. BEER (accepted) . ‘ - ; 
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import will be required by the local railways, orders are booked 
from Ireland, and a considerable quantity will be exported to 
Portugal. 


© Fiji 3,900.18. 0 


THE DARLINGTON STEEL WORKS. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Trstrors to Long’s. Hotel, Old Bond Street, London, would 


A SETTLEMENT was arrived at on Wednesday in the dispute 
at the Darlington Steel Works, and work is to be resumed next 
week. On Tuesday, the Mayor and Councillors J. J. Wilkes 
and Widdowfield waited upon Mr. While, the manager, accom- 


do well to notice the exceedingly artistic wrought-iron balus- 
trade to the main staircase, the style being Classic. Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, of London and Birmingham, were entrusted 
with the execution of the work, by Mr. W. Gibbs Bartleet, 
architect. 

Ar aconference held in Sheffield on Saturday of delegates 
of the United Plumbers’ Association, representing nearly four 
thousand members in all parts of the kingdom, a resolution 
was passed favouring the system of registration of qualified 
plumbers, as established by the Company of Plumbers, London, 
and urging the extension of the system. We give particulars in 
another column. 

ALTERATIONS have been made in the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute, Chatham, embracing the ventilation, which is 
now carried out on the Boyle system, the latest improved form 
of the self-acting air-pump ventilator being adopted for the 
extraction of the vitiated air. 

Tue Langbourn Restaurant, Allhallows, has, under the 
care of Mr. John Smith, the proprietor, recently undergone a 
thorough process of renovation and enlargement. The altera- 
tions were carried out by Mr. Godden, 43 Upper George 
Street, W., the kitchen fittings being supplied by Messrs. 
Benham & Sons, Wigmore Street, W., and the sanitary appli- 
ances by Mr. George Jennings, Lambeth. 


panied by several representatives of the steelworkers, to pre- 
sent that gentleman with the resolutions passed. These reso- 
lutions were read by the Mayor, who stated the desire of all 
concerned that there should be some settlement of the dispute 
arrived at. Mr. While said that the men had not at former 
meetings agreed to what had been arranged with him and the 
deputation, and he urged that the representatives of the men 
should have the men’s sanction for anything that was 
undertaken. He then proceeded to deal with the reso- 
lutions, and said that he could not submit the question 
of wages to an arbitrator, for the reason that he only knew 
what the works at Darlington could pay, and if it was sub- 
mitted to an arbitrator more might be decided upon than 
he could bind himself to pay. As he had told them before, 
they must have the wages question settled before he could 
start the works, and the only sliding scale he could agree to 
was one based upon 3/. 15s. for double-headed rails. Mr. 
While said that he would not object to opening the works if 
sufficient time could be fixed on for the present wages not to be 
altered. He named six months. This the men objected to, as 
it would be winter then. He said that they paid much more 
wages than in South Wales, and he could not pay 4s much as 
works on the seaboard for wages. It was ultimately agreed 
that the men should hold another meeting. 


A. CONSIDERABLE trade in railway sleepers is being carried On Wednesday 
on at the port of Ardrossan, and last week a steamship arrived 
from Windau, Russia, with the first consignment of wooden 
blocks (over 15,000) for Messrs. William Christie & Co.’s 
creosoting works, near Ardrossan Docks. There is every 
indication of the present season being a busy one for the firm, 
as twenty cargoes are expected to be discharged here from the 
Baltic. Messrs. Christie’s plant has been increased, so that 
while a steamer is discharging 400 tons of sleepers can be 
sawn, adzed, bored, creosoted, and loaded for transit by rail or 
sea in a single day. While a considerable part of this large | 


their decision was reported by the Mayor 
and Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Widdowfeld. 
While’s proposition to start the works if the men would go in 
six months at present wages, 
and give a month’s notice. This Mr. While said he had con- 
sidered, and could not accept. 
their working two months, and then giving three months’ 
notice for any alteration of wages, 
reduction if he thought proper. 
question of a reduction, 


In answer to Mr. 
the men offered to go in for three, 
He, however, would consent to 
he to be at liberty to claima 


He was willing to submit the 
if he claimed it, to an arbitrator. 


The men would have the advantage of a sliding-scale, and 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and, Printers, 
22 Martin’s ane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Bitts of QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Puans of Estatzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Crrtiricare Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 


receipt, 6s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s TaBLEs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 

y Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


CONTRACTS. 


fee LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipa), or other Contracts of every description, at moderate 
7 Oe We Moutants Street, London. ec by th 
oO 8 Compa 
Government Departments. Raph Seg Megrwiet hy, She ere 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 


JENKS &WOOD FEST oncriextions natbat5, 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
66 Berners Street, London, W. 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C,E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks,. 


ASPHALTE. 


White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 


SOUTHWARK ST. 
LONDON, 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSOSHSOSHSOOD 


SIMPLEX. TEAR 


COLLINGE’S S.E. 
| GLAZING 
N For ROOFS, # * * * * * * * 
we **xx«*x SKYLIGHTS & IMRAY’S 
<SSSN) HORTICULTURAL WORK. PATENT 
No Speciak Wontract Required, 


No Zinc, |lrRon, oR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIFD. 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


GLRP PPL SSL LL SL LLL SL ALL LL 


GROVER & Co. (#imiten), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* & * * * PARTICULARS (SENT Post Free). * * * * 
COSTS SO SSE SESE S SPSS SHTOSSSSOCOCOSOVGIM 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &c., bestetyle. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SLACK, BROWNLOW | 


Ro Photolithographer and — Sis 53 
Collotype Printer, CUNNING WORKS ; | LTER S ¢ 
m Shakespeare Printing Works, MANCHESTER Poe 
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would have no reduction for five months. Mr. While said he “That this delegate meeting having fully considered the 
would ask the men to come to a decision on the five months. | system of registration of qualified plumbers established by the 
That was his ultimatum. The Mayor said that he would like | Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, deem it worthy of 
to point out to the representatives of the men that there was adoption by the Association as a measure necessary in the 
only a month’s difference between them, and it was a pity to | interests of the trade and the public, and desire that the 
keep the works stopped for that. Subsequently it was agreed | Executive Council take steps to promote the extension of the 
to accept the manager's terms. system throughout Great Britain and Ireland, appointing repre- 

sentatives of the Association to act in the matter.” 
The authoritative expression of opinion pina | Ral this 
resolution must greatly tend to promote the general adoption 
STATUE OF AN EGYPTIAN KING. of the registration system, which fehat ultimately prove a boon 
IN a letter just published, Mr. F. D. Griffith (student attached | both to the plumbers’ trade and the public. 
to the Egypt Exploration Fund) says :— 
The most curious discovery made this year ne Zagazig ErGRTT Scr ERwin eer 
of the headless statue of a king of Egypt whose name 
tallies with that of the Amalekite who, according to early Arab THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
authors, was the Pharaoh of Joseph, has hitherto failed to | An account of the visit of the Association to Dublin is given by 
convince Egyptologists, who were disinclined to believe in a | the /yish Times. 
tradition that had come through an Arab source. One great The members arrived in Dublin on Whitsun Monday, and 
difficulty has been that we knew nothing of the date of the | left by train for Kilkenny, where they inspected the round tower 
statue, in consequence of the destruction of the upper part. I | of Tullahern and the ruins of Jerpoint Abbey, afterwards 
hope that I have found a piece of evidence that will at least | visiting by car the round tower of Kilree and Kells Abbey. On 
remove this difficulty. The only Hyksos (Shepherd) monu- | Tuesday they made an inspection of Kilkenny Cathedral, the 
ment in the British Museum is a small lion in the northern beauty of which they much admired, paying the closest atten- 
vestibule. This monument is of Hyksos style, and bears a | tion to the details of the restoration, which has made it one of 
name which hitherto has baffled students. It is very indis- | the handsomest ecclesiastical structures in Ireland. 
tinctly engraved. On examining it, I feel convinced that the The excursionists reached Dublin from Kilkenny on Tues- 
name is the singularly written throne name of Raian, as | day night, and after an early breakfast paid a visit to Christ 
inscribed on the seat of the statue discovered by Mr. Naville. | Church Cathedral shortly after nine o’clock. The party con- 
The date thus obtained is in harmony with the general opinion | sisted of Mr. James Fowler, Mr. H. L. Florence, Mr. J. 
that Joseph ruled Egypt under one or more of the Hyksos | Douglas Matthews, Mr. Martin Morris, Mr. J. Killmeister, Mr. 
Pharaohs. William Stirling, and others. They were accompanied by Mr. 
SPT Ce mere oe J. L. Robinson, A.R.H.A,, ig is acting as honorary secretary 
to the excursion party, and were received at the cathedral by 
REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, the Very Rev. Dean Greene, Dean of Christ Church Cathe- 
WE have much pleasure in giving the particulars of a most | dral; Rev. W. Miles, Residential Canon; Rev. Christopher 
important decision in the interests of the registration movement | M‘Cready, Rev. B. Davidson Houston and the following Dublin 
under the auspices of the Plumbers’ Company of London. A | architects :—Messrs. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., architect of the 
meeting of delegates has just terminated at Sheffield of the ; cathedral; James Rawson Carroll, F.R.I.B.A.; William Mit- 
Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland | chell; J. D. Freeman, city architect ; Joseph Maguire, and 
(ninety-seven of the chief towns of the kingdom being repre- | other professional gentlemen. They were at once taken in 
sented), when the following resolution, moved by Mr. R. J. | charge by Mr. Drew, who is generally conducting the excur- 
Lyne, delegate (Kensington Lodge), London, seconded by Mr. | sion through places of interest in Dublin, and in a short address 
T. Anderton, delegate, Liverpool, and supported by delegates | he communicated the main particulars connected with its 
from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, was carried :— original construction. Mr. Drew pointed out that the architect 
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JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, Staffordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 


NTAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS 
ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, GOPINGS, ETC. 


PRESSED ROOFING TILES,, 


RIDGE TILES, ETC, d ye 
Architectural Designs made a iM 7 ientat dteataacent a 


to order. 


HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


fey FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
<= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


= 
= ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


= A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
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would find the cathedral exclusively English work, as the 
church was in a marked degree a foundation by Anglo-Norman 
settlers from Somersetshire and South Wales. According to 
the authority of the late Mr. Street, R.A., the work was executed 
by English hands, the builders coming from Glastonbury and 
Wales between the years 1190 and 1230. In the belief of those 
best capable of forming an opinion on the subject, the original 
stone used in the building came from Somersetshire. For dis- 
tinctively Irish work they must have recourse to Cashel, Tuam, 
and other places outside the English pale. The party were 
then conducted through the building by Mr. Drew, and intro- 
duced to the crypt, which they examined with great interest, 
and were much interested in the details of its restoration by 
Mr. Henry Roe, jun., at a cost, including the Synod House, of 
220,000/, 

The excursionists then proceeded to St. Audoen’s Church, 
where they were received by the Rev. Canon Leeper, rector of 
the parish, and one of the canons of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Here they stopped to examine one of the oldest monuments in 
the church, which is in the porch—an effigy in stone of Lord 
Portlester and his wife, in the armour and dress of the fifteenth 
century. They were then conducted by Mr. Drew to the south- 
eastern aisle of Lord Portlester’s chapel, called St. Anne’s 
Aisle, the discoveries in connection with which were published 
some time ago, when the place was being preserved as a 
national monument by the Board of Works. The visitors 
examined the two curiously-slanting windows called “ squints” 
or “ hagioscopes,” which were opened during the progress of 
the work of preservation, these showing that outside the 
southern wall of the church there must have stood some old 
conventual edifice, the occupants of which could see through 
these slanting windows the services taking place at the altar. 
Much attention was paid to the portion of the southern wall in 
which two large built-up arches have been to a great extent 
cleared, in one of which the uncovered wall showed a brightly- 
painted fresco, the subject being a representation of the 
Trinity, and, although rude and rough, the figures of the 
Saviour on the cross and of angels kneeling beside it were, up 
to quite a recent period, distinctly visible ; but the weather has 
acted unfavourably on it, and the painted surface is now 
extremely dim. The east end of the old church is in ruins, 
and is known as the Portlester chapel in consequence of its 
having been built or repaired in the fifteenth century by a noble- 
man of that name. The excursionists remained for a consider- 
able time in this part of St. Audoen’s, scrutinising the many 


objects of historic interest with which they were surrounded. 
They were much struck with the quaintness of the picturesque 
old arches, which have been strengthened, and with the peculiar 
form of the windows, which had been built up, but have now 
been opened to view. The floor has been concreted, and 
altogether it is an interesting place in which to profitably pass 
a couple of hours. The arms of the Segrave family on one of 
the arches were curiously scanned, as was the tablet on the 
northern wall, which informs the visitor that there stood a 
monument to William Molyneux, F.R.S., which having been 
removed for repair by his great-nephew, the second Sir Capel 
Molyneux, Bart., was, in consequence of his and his wife’s 
death, soon after unfortunately lost. William Molyneux, 
whom Locke was proud to call his friend, was author of “The 
Case of Ireland Stated,” of the “ Dioptrica Nova,” long the 
standard authority on optics, and of many other scientific 
works. The visitors spent a considerable time in the chapel 
and aisle. It may be mentioned that the oldest inscribed bell 
in Ireland (1423) is in the belfry of St. Audoen’s, this being one 
of aring of six of good tone. The old and interesting arch 
came in for a large share of attention, and its history was 
referred to by Mr. Drew, Canon Leeper, and others. 

After lunch the party drove to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
where they were received by the Rev. Sterling Tomlinson (in 
the unavoidable absence of Rev. Dean West), Rev. W. B. 
Stillman, succentor, Rev. Canon Leeper, Rev. Professor 
Stokes, and other gentlemen. Having spent some time in 
inspecting the interior of the magnificent edifice, the renova- 
tion of which through the princely generosity of Sir Benjamin 
Lee Guinness was explained to them, the party proceeded to 
Kevin Street Barracks and examined some old inscriptions on 
the walls, afterwards visiting Marsh’s Library and the remains 
of the archiepiscopal palace of St. Sepulchre. Returning to 
the cathedral, Mr. Carpenter read a lengthy history of the 
sacred edifice, showing that of the ancient parochial church 
dedicated to St. Patrick, and founded by the native converts to 
Christianity, no traces now remain, the history of the existing 


| fabric beginning in the time of Prince, afterwards King, John. 


Mr. Carpenter gave highly interesting particulars of St. Patrick’s 
antecedent to the year 1846, when a scheme for its restoration 


| On a magnificent scale was made by his father, the eminent 


ecclesiastical architect of that day. Mr. Carpenter’s paper was 
an exhaustive history of the vicissitudes of the cathedral down 
to the period of its restoration by Sir Benjamin Guinness, at an 
estimated cost of 100,000/, An interesting ground plan of 
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EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK, 
UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 


R. J. Marsh & Co., 


WORKS: 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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St. Patrick’s in 1745, made by Roger Kendrick, who was then'| the practice of the institution. He felt confident that the 
city surveyor and verger, was shown by Mr. Edward Evans, of | institution would be prosperous in the future if the younger 
Corn Market. members would only be as earnest as those who had preceded 

On Thursday morning the party left Dublin by morning | them. The institution had now an available fund of between. 
train for Drogheda, whence after a brief interval they proceeded | 10,0007. and 11,000/, Other toasts, including that of “ Mr. 
on cars to Monasterboice and Mellifont Abbey, for the purpose | Squarey, the President,” followed. 
of examining the round towers and crosses at the former place 
and the ruins of the abbey at the latter. At Monasterboice 
the party inspected the celebrated round towers and crosses. . 
The architects reached town by mail train in the evening. ELECTRIC-LIGHTING FROM CENTRAL STATIONS.* 

On the following day they went to Trim, and inspected the : j : ‘ 
castle and abbey at that place, paying also a visit to Bective | THE object of this paper is to put before you, the Society of 
Abbey, and returning to town in the evening. Arts, some data from which you can form your own opinions 
; on the vexed question whether the electric light will soon be: 
generally distributed as a means of lighting our houses. 
Although we see electric-lighting extending on all sides in 
large establishments, many of you think that for some time 
to come it is likely to remain a luxury reserved for the rich. I 
hope, however, to show you that this need not necessarily be 
so, and that one very potent means of furthering its wider 
introduction is by making generally known the causes which 
are now retarding it. As all of you know, our private houses 
can only be lighted on an extended scale from central stations, 
and I wish to call your attention to the various points in which 
this central station lighting differs from the detached installa- 
tions, which are now so well understood that they no longer 
present features of special interest. The plant for producing 
the electric light may be divided into generating and distribut- 
ing apparatus. In a detached installation the whole system of 
engines and dynamos generating the electricity, as well as 
conductors distributing it to the lamps, is self-contained ; 
generally within one building. At any rate the system of 
conductors which connect the generating station with the 
lamps does not extend beyond the property of the consumer ; 
but in the case of central station lighting the electricity is 
generated at a station placed more or less central to the area. 
to be supplied, and from thence the conductors are taken 
through the public streets to be lighted ; and it is the difficulty 
of dealing with a system of conducting mains passing through 
the public streets which has so long retarded the investment of 
capital in systems of supply from central stations. 

Lord Crawford and Mr, Ferranti, and others working with 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


THE annual dinner of this institution took place on Monday 
evening at the Holborn Restaurant, Mr. E. P. Squarey, 
president of the institution, in the chair, and among the com- 
pany were Colonel Duncan, M.P., Mr. G. B. Bruce, president 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers; Mr. W. J. Beadel, M.P., 
Mr. E. H. Carbutt, president of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers; Mr, L. H. Isaacs, M.P., Mr. Giles, M.P., and 
Colonel Edis. The usual loyal toasts having been duly 
honoured, the chairman proposed “The Army, Navy, and 
Reserve Forces,” which was responded to by Major-General 
Luard. Colonel Duncan responded for “ The Houses of Par- 
liament.” In doing so he said that the House of Lords was 
a House representing a chamber of reflection ; it was to the 
nation what second thoughts were to the individual, and they 
all knew that second thoughts were often the best. He spoke 
in high terms of the labours of the House of Comnions, adding 
that the highest reward which the members sought was the 
confidence of their constituents. The chairman then proposed 
“ The Allied Professions,” to which Mr. G. Bruce replied for 
the Institution of Civil Engineers ; Mr. Markby for the Incor- 
porated Law Society ; Colonel Edis for the Royal Society of 
British Architects ; and Mr. E. H. Carbutt for the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers. Mr. W. J. Beadel, late president, 
then gave “Prosperity to the Institution of Surveyors,” and 
mentioned that the institution had now something like 1,400 
members, with nearly 600 who had passed through a very 
severe examination, which was part of the principle and part of 


* Extract from a paper read before the Society of Arts on Wednes- 
day, May 16, by Mr. R. E. B. Crompton. 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE. 


The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
*“*PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood. | It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofed with this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with the preserva= 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 
Paint is best for the purpose, 


It lasts as long as the wood itself. It will kee length of ti 
it by gleyioked Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. fake Dan aE Yet 


Any one can anply it. 
oes not crack, peel, or rub oft. z ras 


One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 


From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, From §. 0, LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road, 
Manchester: December 28. 1887 All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1857, 
DEAR S WwW A oe a : M habe el ty ae SY Ae your puiniey, wes ae one of the contractors for the painting of the 
ss ¥ 5 anchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10¢t: this month, have pleasure in stating 
maaan ve at 2 ae your Paints in nearly the whole of the works thas both you Aqnelis Batat, end also your " Pyrodene 7 Fireproot Paint, pave grees great 
e Royal Jubi By ne : . satisfaction. e foun em work easily with a covering power of from 30 to er cent. over 
yi ee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. ordirary paint. Although applied during intense frost, oud having been subjected to an slniget 
4 ropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in Cosour an 
To Messrs, G if ths B * Youn, tr uly ? MAXWELL & TUKE, neve as a # erip “8 when spplieds ead pr Frit quite unaffected by Paid ene aca exposure, 
rs, Grif—ths 4 e consider them, theretore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 
ros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. To Movers: Griffiths Bros:& Coc London. i 8. C. LOWE'& SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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them, have within the last two years distributed electricity by | hold servants is connected with cleaning grates, carrying coals, 
means of overhead wires, from a central station close to the | and the dusting of furniture, caused by the use of coal ; how 
Grosvenor Gallery. They have been able to do this because } greatly the wear and tear of our carpets is increased by 
at the present moment no-one has any control over the fixing | droppings from candles, by hot cinders falling from the grates, 
of overhead wires. It is only necessary to obtain the consents | and by perpetual lifting to make way for the chimney sweep, 
of the householders of the roofs upon which it is proposed to | and by carrying coals up and down stairs. 
place the supporting posts. Such a system of distribution has A large proportion of the small repair bills we pay are in 
answered extremely well, so long as central stations have had | connection with the kitchen and other grates, hot-water boilers, 
to pick their customers far and wide, but the case will be very | gas-fittings, candlesticks, lamps, and oil, and the like. In fact, 
different when all the houses, or the greater part of them, take | it is not too much to say that if we deduct the one important 
the light. When this is the case, it will be absolutely necessary | item of the repair of the exterior and the roof of the house 
to put the conductors underground. I myself am engineer to a | itself, four-fifths of the remainder of our annual repair and 
company which is successfully working a central station at | cleaning bills are spent in connection with lighting and heating. 
Kensington, for supply to the houses round Kensington Gore | And it is quite certain that if electric light was introduced into 
and Knightsbridge, and in this case I have commenced by | such houses, and the bulk of heating and cooking done by gas, 
putting all my conductors underground, and have experienced | that this heavy annual bill would be considerably ®reduced, 
not a few of the difficulties which I am about to describe. probably by 30/. or 4o/. at least. Our householder could then 
As I believe after all that the cost of electric-lighting will be | well afford to pay 25/. for his electric light, 20/. for the in- 
the chief factor in determining its future extension, I think it | creased quantity of gas he would use tor heating, and, as 
best to commence by showing you that the main body of | English people will always insist upon an open grate in the 
householders can only afford to spend a certain sum on their | drawing-room, 5/. for wood fuel for this drawing-room fire. 
lighting, so that, if the electric light cannot be supplied for this | His pocket would then be the gainer of the 30/. or 4o/. that he 
sum, its use will be restricted. The usual laws of demand and | would save on repairs. We thus see our way for an income 
supply will hold good when applied to the sale of electricity, as | for the electric light company, providing that they can light a 
to any other commodity ; that is to say, for equal profits the | house for 25/. a year, and this without ousting the gas com- 
price can be reduced as the extent of the sale augments. But | pany. The seller of house coals would no doubt suffer to some 
we must start with a sum which a householder can now afford | extent, but he would be partially compensated by selling steam 
to pay, and I think I can show you that, light for light, this | coal to the electric light companies. Although this picture of 
sum may be considerably higher than that now paid for gas. | the lion lying down with the lamb (@e. the gas company with 
Let us see what this amounts to. A Londoner who is tenant | the electric light company) seems almost too utopian to be 
or owner of a house having three reception-rooms, ten bed- | realised, I think it deserves your most careful study and atten- 
rooms, and the usual offices and passages—in all, having | tion, for in its partial realisation we may have some hope of 
about fifty burners fixed in them—spends about 25/. a year for | fighting the smoke and fog demon which overshadows our 
his lighting. His gas bill will be about 1525; lamps, oil, | beloved London. And I assure you that if you, the house- 
candles and matches, about 1o/. ; and his average coal bill will | holders, will play your part, by encouraging the use of gas. 
be about 25/. But this 50/. does not nearly represent the total | cooking and heating, and by taking up electricity for lighting, 
cost of his lighting and heating. Repairs, renewals, cleaning | we, the electric light people, will play ours and will supply 
of the house and furniture inseparably connected with the | the electricity. 
lighting and heating, form a large item—in fact, a larger item I have above mentioned the sum of 25/. a year as one that 
than anybody would imagine who had not added them up and | could be paid by a householder owning or tenant of a house of 
averaged them over a term of years. Although a great deal | the size I have taken as representing the average, having 50 
has been made of the damage done to ceilings, hangings, the | electric lights fixed. At present it has been found that supply 
bindings of books—in fact, everything fixed in the upper part | companies cannot charge much less than 8d. per Board of Trade 
of our rooms—by the fumes and smoke of burning gas, few | unit for electricity. Now 25/.a year means a trifle over two 
people consider what a large share of the labour of our house- | units a day at this price, and this is equal to only 31 lamp-hours 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT “* 


OE TZMANN & Co., 


71,73, 75, 77, & 79 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


(Near TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD). 


sO «Sse sexs, CARPETS, FURNITURE, 


Mattress comp!ete. 


i Rt Ep phen BEDDING, DRAPERY, DOUBLE SUTHERLAND. 


£2 2s. Od. 


pe eae, alee a FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, or Five o’clock Tea Table. 


Measures, when open, 30 in. by 24 in. 


The Patent Wire-Woven Mattres: : i 
can besupplied separately, withont the CHINA GLAS S, C. a eae 
Bedstead, at the following prices. : esa eK 
WIDTH— 8ft. 3ft,6in. 4ft, 4ft.6in, CRDERS per Post receive Prompt and Careful Attention. Walnut or Ebonized, £1 15s. 


lls. 12s. 18s. 14s, Illustrated Catalogue, the Best Furnishing Guide Extant, POST FREE. Ebonized or Gold, £2 2s. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THE HEALTH AND INVENTIONS EXHIBITIONS, 1884 & 1885. 


WwW. NOBLE, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High Street, Sutton, Surrey: 


AND AT 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C., 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMOKE- CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to suit all kinds of Boilers. 
At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 
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if the large 20-candle power lamps are used throughout ; but 
experience has shown us at Kensington that the nicest lamp to 
use is one of about Io to 11 candles, taking 33 watts. The two 
units per day will be sufficient for 62 such lamp-hours, and 
practice has shown that this average daily supply is amply 
sufficient for the brilliant lighting of such a house as I have 
described, if due care has been taken in the placing of the 
lights, and arrangements are made to switch off the lights in 
such rooms and passages in which light is not constantly 
required. As with gas, so with electricity ; the burners that 
make up the bill are those that are constantly burning, such as 
lamps in the hall, in the various passages, staircases, &c. But 
there is no need for those who wish to be economical to burn 
electric lamps constantly in places corresponding to those 
in which it is necessary to keep gas constantly burning. The 
reasons being obvious, it is not worth while to frequently turn 
out the gas, and then be at the trouble of getting matches and 
relighting it each time a person goes backward and forward, 
whereas the handling of an electric light switch is quite another 
matter. 

I have recently devised means by which the whole series of 
lights from the entrance right up to the passages at the top of 
a house can be turned on simultaneously from any part, either 
from the entrance or from the first floor, or from the top of the 
house, so that any one coming home late and finding his home 
in'darkness can light up the whole of the passages by one 
switch as he enters, and put the whole out again as he goes into 
his bedroom. By such devices as these great saving can be 
effected in the quantity of electricity used, as the saving made 
in the current used by these constant burning lamps allows for 
a corresponding increase of lighting in the dwelling and bed- 
rooms at other times. It is manifestly against the interests of 
the electric light that it should always be associated with an 
extravagant display of light. Where much light is given it 
must necessarily be expensive, and others are consequently 
deterred from adopting electricity. The best customers a 
lighting company can have are those who use their lights to the 
best possible advantage. It is far better for a lighting company 


to have to supply current to a large number of economical | 


customers than to a smaller number of less thrifty ones. 
Another method by which the cost of the electric light may be 
greatly reduced to the householder is by the increased use of 
portable fittings, such as table standard lamps, removable 
brackets, and such like. Setting on one side the not incon- 
siderable saving to the householder of the cost of the fittings 


themselves, the mere fact that such fittings are used con- 
siderably reduces the maximum number that can be intention- 
ally or accidentally turned on at one time, and thus greatly 
reduces the size of the generating plant required to supply this 
maximum. Further than this, the smaller unit of light placed 
in a table standard close to the writing-table is, of course, more 
efficient than lamps hung from the ceiling. 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


THE pursuit of business, the carrying on of professional prac- 
tice, involves an amount of travelling now that was unknown 
before travelling facilities were marvellously developed. Travel, 
also, has become a part of training by the opportunities it 
affords to study. The hard worker, also, generally spends a 
well-earned holiday in travel. Thus no section of the public is 
uninterested in anything that tends to secure safety or rescue 
from canger. 

At the Life-saving Apparatus Exhibition at the Alexandra 
Palace interesting exhibits are being got together, the object of 
which is to bring to view there safer lifeboats than are now in 
use, and also to bring forward the best appliances to be carried 
on board ship. On entering the Alexandra Palace from the 
eastern or chief entrance to the building, the first object which 
strikes attention is a full-sized lifeboat built by Messrs. Forrest 
& Sons, of Limehouse, and that it is the production of such an 
eminent firm is in itself a guarantee for the excellence of the 
workmanship. This boat is of the character supplied to the 
Royal Lifeboat Institution, who, however, have lately given 
their orders to a firm which employs a lower priced class of 
workmen. Side by side is an excellent ship’s lifeboat, and the 
same firm also exhibits two torpedo boat dingeys, one of which 
has the centre-board appliance. There is also a ship’s full- 
sized lifeboat built by Messrs. Woolfe & Son, which is much 
admired by all competent to judge. Then come some large 
models of lifeboats of the Teesdale type, which are used on the 
Norfolk and Suffolk coasts, and have the splendid record of 
having been used for fifty years without once capsizing or one of 
the crews having ever been drowned on service. There is a 
model of a steam lifeboat by Mr. D. McIntosh Reed, which 
launches and lands itself by its own motive power. Lifeboats of 
various designs by Mr. J. Wright, Mr. John White, of Cowes, 


Mr. H. Denham, and one of cork by Messrs. W. Humble & 
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HOBBS, HART & CO. 


(LIMITED). 
76 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY, BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT A.D. MAY 13, 1876. 


STEEL STRONG ROOMS, DOORS, 
LOCKS, AND SAFES 


TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND AND ITS BRANCHES, 


Including the New Law Courts Branch now in course of Erection. 


IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION. —WHITELEY’S FIRE. 


Wititam WHITELEY, Westbourne Grove, London: October 12, 1887. 


Hosss, Hart & Co., Limited. 
GENTLEMEN,—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at 

the splendid fire-resisting powers of your Strong-room Doors and the Safes. 
The recent fire at my establishment, in my opinion, subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all they 
proved invulnerable. The contents of both Strong Rooms and Safes were entirely preserved, although the fire was of such 


intense destructive force. 


You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch Rebated Doors for all the party 
walls in the new buildings now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Bighea) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 
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Son. These have many of them great merit. A quadruple 
lifeboat or ship of steel, by the Rev. W. Holderness, attracts a 
great deal of attention from its uncapsizable qualities, and from 
the little resistance it gives to the water. A splendid working 
model of a raft-saloon, by Mr. Hutchings, is unquestionably an 
admirable invention ; as also the method of disengaging masts 
when a ship is on her beam ends, by J. & A. Campbell, and a 
balanced ladder for descending from the sides of a ship. 
There are the collision buffers of Mr. E. Fortay, an instanta- 
neous boat-lowering contrivance by Captain Macpherson, and 
the unsinkable channel ferry-raft of Mr. W. H. Marks, which is 
intended to carry a whole train across the Channel without the 
passengers alighting from their carriages. A cork life-raft for 
carrying on board ship, by Mr. Terrell, is a simple appliance, 
and a not unimportant exhibit is one by Mr. Benjamin for being 
placed in ships or lifeboats, supplied with food and water. Of 
lifebelts there is a great variety. Mr. James Johnson exhibits 
a metallic lifebelt, which is also intended for use in rendering 
all boats unsinkable. Messrs. Fosberry and Humble & Son show 
a number of lifebelts, buoys, and other things, made of cork of 
excellent workmanship. There is a waistcoat by Count Metaxa, 
a new indiarubber jacket by Gregson, a metallic collar by 
Coulter, of Manchester, which is imperishable, and adjusted 
in a moment, having the great recommendation also of low 
price, and in which a large number of the exhibitors and staff 
have been photographed. Mr. Jackson has an excellent 
exhibit of cloths, in which cork is introduced so as to 
keep the wearer well afloat. The Cotton Powder Company 
exhibit a variety of distress signals for ships, and to be 
carried on boats to draw the attention of passing vessels. 
There is a fire-escape by Thos. Walters ; and a cheap one by 
Boyle & Co., of 9 New Oxford Street, the cost of one being 
only 18s. ; can be carried in a carpet-bag, and is applicable to 
lower anybody steadily from any height up to a four-storeyed 
house. A beautifully-built skiff, by S. Rosewell, of Walton-on- 
Thames, with silver-plated fixings and green silk plush, is an 
article of luxury. There are also many other exhibits which 
are being daily added, and it is to be hoped that this exhibition 
will lead to numbers of lives being preserved which at the 
present moment are being sacrificed from want of taking pre- 
cautions which are necessary. There is one other exhibit to 
mention, namely, Richardson’s collision shield, by which, when 
a vessel is cut almost in half, the aperture can be stopped in 
about half a minute, and the ship thus prevented from sinking ; 
and the latest arrival is a sea-brake by Captain McAdams, of 


RED 


New Jersey City, which is calculated to stop ships of the 
largest tonnage almost instantaneously, and thus to prevent 
collisions. 

There are three or four lifeboats of steel or iron with steam, 
and probably one with electrical power, yet te come to compete 
for the “ Cherry-blossom” prizes for best lifeboats, and the 
time for receiving exhibits has been extended to the end of 
June. Several foreign representatives have taken official note 
of the exhibits on behalf of their respective countries. 


METROPOLITAN BRIDGES. 


DETAILS of the more important works that have been in pro- 
gress during the course of the past year, in connection 
with the metropolitan bridges, are described by Sir J. W. 
Bazalgette in the report of the Metropolitan Board of Works as 
follows :— 

The works of reconstructing the superstructure of Hammer- 
smith Bridge, with an increased width of carriageway and 
footways, deepening the foundations of its southern pier, and 
building a temporary timber bridge for the accommodation of 
the foot and carriage traffic during the execution of the works 
of the permanent structure, were undertaken by Messrs. 
Dixon, Appleby & Thorne, on October 3, 1884, for the sum of 
82,1777. The temporary bridge was completed and opened for 
traffic on April 22, 1885. The permanent structure was also 
practically completed and opened for public traffic on Saturday, 
Tune 18 last, the opening ceremony being performed by 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor of Wales, and for 
which occasion the following description of the bridge was pre- 

ared :— 

Y Hammersmith Bridge was the first suspension bridge 
erected over the Thames in the metropolis. It was designed 
by Mr. Tierney Clarke, and was opened in 1829. It was a 


| handsome structure of three spans, the central span being 400 


feet and side spans 145 feet, with a headway in the centre of 
the river of 11 feet above Trinity high-water mark. The 
chains were supported upon two towers of masonry extending 
over the full width of the bridge, but each tower was pierced 
with an arch above the level of the road for the passage of 
traffic through the tower. The openings were only 14 feet in 
width, barely wide enough for two lines of vehicles, yet both 


FACK 


vehicles and persons on foot had to pass through them. This 


May be made of any kind of clay, no matter how much sulphur it may contain or what colour it burns 


naturally, by 


BLOOD RED 


the use of our 


SLIP, OR STAIN, 


The Slipping is the cheapest method. The Slip acts as an external coating. 


It is perfectly Opaque, 


and gives a first-class Red, no matter what colour the clay upon which it is used. 


THE STAIN is composed of the strongest chemicals known, and when mixed with the clay 
produces a deep Red throughout. Both are being extensively used and highly praised. Also, Stain for 
making Blue Paviors, Buff Terra-cotta, Glazes, Slips, Manganese, and all kinds of pure Oxides, Minerals, 


and Chemicals at lowest prices. 


Blood Red Shp (in 2 ewt. casks) . : , sin OSs sl, per, Cwl: 
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might have been commodious enough for the traffic when the 
bridge was built, and so long as it was remote from the busy 
quarters of the town; but when the metropolis had extended 
to this locality, and the Middlesex shore was thickly covered 
with houses, the inconvenience of so narrow a passage-way 
became sensibly apparent. Not only, however, did the 
increased traffic require more space, but the altered character 
of the traffic and the heavier loads carried rendered the bridge 
insecure, and it became necessary to strengthen not only the 
platform of the bridge but also the chains which suspended it. 
After mature consideration, therefore, it was determined to 
rebuild the superstructure, and to provide a wider road to meet 
the requirements of future traffic. The only portions of the 
original structure which remain in the present bridge are the 
parts of the towers below the road, and the abutments. The 
latter have been considerably extended, and one of the towers, 
that on the Surrey side which had been partially undermined 
by the action of the river, has been underpinned and rendered 
secure. 

The superstructure is now carried by steel chains (the old 
chains having been of wrought-iron), and from them the plat- 
form is suspended by cross girders of wrought-iron in lieu of 
cross girders of cast-iron which previously carried the road, and 
which were very unsafe. The chains are carried over towers 
formed of a framing of wrought-iron, enclosed in an ornamental 
cast-iron casing. 

This structure has the advantage not only of. being lighter 
than masonry, but also of occupying less space, and leaving 
wider openings through the towers for the passage. of traffic. 
The openings are now increased from 14 feet to 21 feet, 
devoted entirely to vehicles, and outside the towers are two 
footways each 6 feet wide. 

The width of the present carriageway in other portions of 
the bridge is 29 feet 4 inches, with a 6-feet footway on each 
side. The general width of the carriageway on the old bridge 
was 20 feet, and the footways 3 feet 6 inches, so that the 
accommodation has been considerably increased. 

In the session of 1881, the Board obtained power from 
Parliament to remove the old and defective timber structure of 
Battersea Bridge, and to build a new bridge somewhat to the 
east of it. In consequence, however, of the strong objections 
which were subsequently raised to the intended line of 
approach to the new bridge from the Surrey side of the river, 
the Board, in the session of 1884, applied for and obtained 


approach to the then existing structure, and also to construct a 
temporary timber bridge for the accommodation of the foot- 
passenger traffic during the removal of the old bridge and build- 
ing the new one. The tender of Messrs. John Mowlem & 
Co. for the erection of the temporary foot-bridge and the 
removal of the old structure, for the sum of 7,153/., was 
accepted by the Board on March 6, 1885. The temporary 
bridge was completed and opened for traffic early in November 
following, and the work of removing the old structure was com- 
pleted in March 1886. 

The contract for the construction of the new permanent 
bridge was undertaken by Messrs. Williams, Son & Wallington 
on May 21, 1886, for the sum of 143,000/. The bridge will 
span the river in five segmental arches, which will consist of 
cast-iron ribs resting upon piers of granite. The centre arch 
will have a span of 163 feet, with a rise of 18 feet, and a head- 
way above Trinity high-water mark of 20 feet. The abutment 
arches will have a span of 113 feet 6 inches, with a rise of 
8 feet 6 inches, and a headway above high-water of Io feet 
6 inches, and the intermediate arches will have a span of 
140 feet, with a rise of 13 feet 13 inches, and a headway above 
high-water of 15 feet 14 inches. The width of the new bridge 
between the parapets will be 4o feet, divided into a carriage- 
way of 24 feet, and two footways each 8 feet in width. The 
carriageway will be supported by seven cast-iron ribs, but the 
greater portion of the footway will be carried by cantilevers 
which will be covered below by an ornamental cast-iron cover- 
ing. The parapet will be an open one of cast-iron. 

The brick bond-walls of the Surrey abutment have been 
built up to a level of 18-5 feet above ordnance datum (or 6 feet 
above Trinity high-water mark). The brickwork and masonry 
of the first and second piers from the Surrey side of the river 
have been brought up to the levels of 883 and 083 respec- 
tively above datum, and the brickwork of the third pier has 
been built to the level of 9 feet below datum. The ground 
within the dam of the fourth pier has been excavated to 
a depth of 26:75 below datum (or about 39; feet below 
Trinity high-water mark), and the concrete within the dam for 
the Middlesex abutment has been brought up to the level of 
11 feet below datum, or 23} feet below mean high-water level. 
The approach road along Cottage and Europa Places, Batter- 
sea, is nearly completed. 

It having become necessary to strengthen and alter portions 
of Albert Bridge, so as to render it more suitable for the largely 


power to construct the bridge in a direct line with the southern | increased amount of traffic passing over it since it was freed 
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from toll, the tender of Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., to 
execute the works requisite for the sum of 25,367/, was ac- 
cepted by the Board on December 18, 1885, The works com- 
prise the provision and erection of new iron saddles, steel 
chains, &c., the repaving of the carriageway and footways, and 
the painting of the ironwork of the bridge. The whole of the 
temporary piling, &c., for the support of the bridge platform 
during the removal of the old wire cables and the erection of 
the new link chains has been driven. The timber staging 
above the bridge platform is erected to facilitate the removal 
of the old and the erection of the new chains, and also for the 
purpose of obtaining the necessary detailed measurements 
preliminary to the manufacture of the ironwork for the final 
adjustments of the bridge. The work of removing the old 
cables, raising the radial bars, and filling up the old rivet-holes 
has been effected, and the preparation of a portion of the new 
ironwork is in the hands of the manufacturers, but the progress 
made therewith, especially in the rolling of the links for the 
chains, has not been satisfactory, and this matter has for some 
time past been receiving the careful attention of the Bridges 
Committee of the Board. The works of the bridge are being 
so carried out as to render it unnecessary to stop the public 
traffic over it. 

The Board have also deemed it necessary, in consequence 
of the increased traffic over the Lambeth Bridge, to strengthen 
the abutments and anchorage of the structure. For this pur- 
pose it is intended that the present wire ropes shall be gripped 
by new steel clips at the back of the existing quadrant castings, 
‘and that back-ties shall be carried from the clips to the bottom 
of a mass of concrete deposited at the back of the original abut- 
ments, which are to be extended, and in addition thereto 
the wing walls are to be under-pinned. The tender;of Messrs. 
Perry & Co, to execute the requisite works for the sum of 
2,984/., was accepted by the Board on October 7 last. The 
ground for the execution of the works to the Westminster 
abutment has been excavated to a depth of 8 feet, and the 
underpinning of the east and west wing walls is being pro- 
ceeded with. 

In the Parliamentary Session of 1886 the Board obtained 
power to form a much-needed means of direct communication 
from the footway of the Victoria Embankment, by the entrance 
to the Charing Cross Station of the District Railway, to the 
Charing Cross footbridge above. The plan, elevation, &c., of 
the intended staircase was duly prepared and, as required by 
the Act authorising its construction, were submitted for the 


approval of the two companies (the Metropolitan District and 
the South-Eastern) affected by the works. The approval having 
been given, tenders were invited for the erection of the stair- 
case, the tender sent in by Messrs. Bird & Co., amounting to. 
1,150/., being accepted by the Board on June 17 last. The 
structure consists of five flights of steps with five land- 
ings, the first flight being of stone supported by brickwork, 
and the remaining flights being of iron (with Hawksley’s patent 
treads), supported by iron columns. 


PERSIAN TEXTILES.* 
By CECIL SMITH. 


THE subject of my paper this evening is one which I think 
needs no apology from me. In the comparative history 
of the different arts there is probably none which has such 
strong and such varied claims upon our attention as the history 
of textile fabrics ; though it may be true that of itself it has 
existed only by reason of its application for purposes purely 
decorative and useful, and is therefore subordinate to those arts 
which exist for themselves and are supreme, it is equally true 
that there is no art which has so ancient a pedigree, or which, 
in its way, has exercised so powerful an effect upon its sister 
arts. From the time when the grand old gardener and his 
wife sewed together their patchwork costume, erring human 
nature has ever assigned to this the second most important 
place in its consideration. Asa rule, we take thought first of 
what we shall eat and what we shall drink, and then where- 
withal we shall be clothed ; I say, as a rule, because entirely 
neglected in favour of the second—the study of food and drink 
being in these cases only a fugitive though unpleasantly recur- 
ring necessity, while the dress of ourselves and of our neighbours 
is an interest without fail, and a joy for ever. 

Next to that which clothes our body, the most important 
thing is that which decorates our surroundings ; and here we arrive 
at what is the beginning, if it is not the origin of all decorative 
art. The theory of Semper, which is generally accepted, is 
that in the primitive habitation, walls, pillars, and roofs were 
certainly hung with textile fabrics before they were carved or 


| painted ; and in the subsequent history of sculpture, painting, 
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and architecture we frequently come upon suggestions and 
tendencies which have no origin in the connection in which we 
find them, but which can only be explained by reference to the 
mother art from which they spring. To take a single instance 
of what I mean: the so-called tomb of Midas, carved in the 
natural rock on a mountain side of Phrygia, has the facade 
decorated with a geometrical pattern which would certainly 
never have been suggested by the independent use of chisel 
and stone; it can only be explained as the imitation of the 
_ woven fortiere which, in the East, serves instead of a door, 
and here forms an imperishable rock carpet, veiling the 
presence of the dead monarch from the passers by. One can 
understand from such a case as this what an influence woven 
and needlework fabrics may have had in controlling and vary- 
ing the development of decorated patterns. Easily adapted for 
transmission, and in universal demand wherever and whenever 
commerce has followed civilisation, they have, at all times, 
formed the readiest means of transmitting the artistic ideas of 
one nation to another. 
The origin of all European art, like that of all written 


history, is to be found in the western portion of Asia, whence — 
successive Aryan migrations have carried it westward. Though — 


it is true that the Greeks of the seventh and sixth centuries 
before our era were the first people who raised art to an 
independent growth, and that it was upon Hellenic soil that it 
may be said to have first taken root and borne fruit, this was 
only brought about by repeated contact with the flood of 
Oriental importations which we know to have flowed in upon 
it at that period, and which, like their own native sun- 
light, quickened and expanded the germ which was there, 
giving it warmth and life and colour. This is illustrated not 
only by what we know of the beginnings of Greek art, but also 
by numerous references in their history, literature, and tradi- 
tion. The wool of the sheep is the first and most important of 
all materials for clothing; and so we find that a Grzco- 
Phoenician god is said to have brought sheep from Egypt 
to Greece, his semi-Phcenician character reflecting what 
was probably the channel through which these textile importa- 
tions came, the traffic of the seafaring Phoenician mariner. 
According to another legend, it was Dionysius who, in his 


journeying from India, brought sheep thence ; and in these two 
legends we have typified what we know to have been actually 
the two routes by which Eastern civilisation penetrated to | 


Hellas: on the one hand, the commercial maritime trade, 
which brought its products direct to the seaports of Greece ; 


nn 


and on the other hand, in the seventh century, when the 
colonising activity of the Greeks was pushing eastward, 
~when their citizens were founding new towns on the coasts of 
Asia Minor, and meeting directly the cross-country caravans 
from the mighty empires of the far inland. The sheep of the 
East were famous throughout antiquity for their wool. We 
hear of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, in the sixth century, 
trying to improve the breed of his native flocks by importing 
others from Miletos, and later still, in the time of the 
Ptolemies, we read of Arabian sheep being brought into 
Egypt. All through the early literature we have refer- 
ences to cunningly-contrived marvels of the loom or needle, 
and always under terms which point to an Oriental origin. 
Nor was it only in the dim prehistoric ages that this was 
the case. Two of the earliest artists whose names have come 
down to us in history, Akesas and Helicon, were weavers of 
Salamis in Cyprus, an island which at all times has been, as it 
were, the half-way house of Phcenician trade between East and 
West ; these were the cunning workmen who first made for the 
patron goddess of Athens the embroidered peplos which was 
offered by her people at her yearly féte. Moreover, actual 
remains point unmistakably in this direction. We have, it is 
true, no embroideries or robes from Greek tombs so early as 
this, but we have, in the Greek vases of this period, evidence 
which leaves no room for doubt. In the seventh century, just 
at the time when Greek colonists were bringing East and West 
into direct contact, a great change comes over the Hellenic 
pottery ; the stiff and angular character which may have come 
from the habits of people accustomed to a tradition of basket- 
making, and the limited scope of decorations which are open 
to the gravers upon metal, give way to a freer and more florid 
style ; the form of the vases becomes rounder, new colours and 
subjects are introduced, and the decoration is no longer con- 
fined to architecturally-designed squares, but runs in a free 
band, or series of bands, around the vase ; these bands are in 
the form of a series of conventionally painted animals, with every 
available space between them filled in with rosettes ; in the tombs 
from which these vases come are found numbers of little 
rosettes of precisely this form, under circumstances which make 
it certain that they were imported from the East and West, and 
were used for sewing upon garments ; and upon the Assyrian 
sculptures of the ninth and eighth centuries B.C., we see figures 
wearing robes which are decorated with the same rosettes, and 
the same conventional animals. Alkisthenes, of Sybaris, is 
said to have had a robe made for him which was decorated 
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with these bands of pattern ; in the upper band were the sacred _ is, fortunately for us, not understood quite literally. In any 
animals of the Susians, in the lower those of the Persian, and | case, it is the expression, rather than the cause, of this charac- 
in the centre the gods of Greece; a description which at once teristic of Persian art, especially as regards textile fabrics. In 
calls to mind the ornamentation of the vases in question, and | decoration, which these artists throughout understand, the first 
points to their Persian origin. consideration is, as I have said, that of the purpose for which 

I have dwelt somewhat upon vases, because they show us | the object decorated is intended. Nothing can be more in- 
more than anything else what is the real difference between artistic than to represent an object in nature which, however 
Eastern and Western art—a difference which underlies the | beautiful in itself, is rendered ridiculous by its associations 
principle of all applied art, and which must be understood if we | when in use. Mr. Redgrave, in his “ Manual of Design,” 
wish to estimate Persian textiles at their real value. In the | points out how offensive it is to good taste and common sense 
Eastern world art is essentially decorative, and can hardly be | “to tread upon a carpet of water-lilies swimming in blue pools, 
said to exist, except in a subjective form, in dependence upon | or on fruits and flowers, heaped up, and casting shadows, 
that which calls it into being, while we of the West are ever | probably towards the light. Woollen lions and tigers, as large 
trying to approach more nearly to the independent representa- | as life, basking before the fire, in a wreath of roses, are alarm- 
tion of nature itself. On the one hand, the tendency is away ing rather than agreeable, and are in the nature of a practical 
from the real to the decorative, and therefore the conventional ; | joke in art.”* It is equally absurd to represent a single large 
on the other, the tendency is always more and more in the | animal upon a fabric which is intended to hang in folds, where 
direction of realism. Each end is legitimate in itself; the | its tail may, as likely as not, appear as springing from the back 
danger obviously lies in the possible confusion between those | of its head, or which is meant to lie upon the floor, where one 
undertakings which are really separate and well defined for would only feel happy in sitting on one side of it. Obviously 
both. I cannot do better than quote a passage which{appears figure design should be reserved for that which has a regular, 
in this month’s Scribner's Magazine, and which exactly repre- | definite up and down, and which shows properly only in one 
sents my meaning :—“In strictness, to decorate is to add | aspect; or, if figure design is essential, it should be conven- 
beauty to something by adding to it ornament, or perhaps | tionalised—that is, the figure, or group of figures, should be of 
colour, and implies something to be decorated. It is easy, in | such a size that it can be repeated over and over again on the 
the desire to do something called decorative, to think of the | same object, so that if one instance is hidden in a fold, the eye 
charm of what we are doing, without regard to the thing to | need merely turn to the repetition beside it ; if one pattern is 
which we are doing it. A picture exists for itself, and is upside down in a given aspect, the adjoining pattern explains 
supreme; a decoration existing for the sake of the thing to | it, without causing the mental exertion of standing upon one’s 


which it is applied, is subordinate. How far in any kind of , head in imagination. Or again, as a third alternative, the 
difficulty is removed if we alter the figure which is represented 


work the pictorial element may prevail, and how far the | ¢ 
decorative is to be determined by that sense of harmony and , in such a way as to do no more than suggest the object in 
nature from which it is borrowed. 


fitness which is the artistic conscience, and, like the moral 
conscience, needs the enlightenment of discipline.” The writer This, then, is the origin and the vazson d’étre of the art of 
goes on to point out that this lesson is specially inculcated on us | conventionality ; an art which has been the subject of a good 
by the example of Oriental races, for if a Persian artist has to deal of unmerited abuse. Like many other things of which 
design a stuff amenable to the scissors, he may allow himself | the use in season and moderation is beneficial, it has its 
the full license of all-over ornament ; but if he has in hand a | dangers and drawbacks in abuse. Of these the Greeks had an 
plate or a tile with its firmly circumscribed outline, his systems example before their eyes in the art of. Egypt, where an 
of ornamentation are at once altered and adapted to the special | originally healthy growth was choked by the prescribed canons 
circumstances of the case. of conventionality, which it had suffered to grow up too closely 
There is a passage in the Koran which says, “ Cursed be he | around it. They learnt—what the early Persians knew, and 
that maketh the likeness of a living thing: for in the day of what these textiles show us—that it is a good servant, but a 
resurrection it shall arise and ask him for his soul.” In Persia, 
where the Mahommedans belong to the Shiite sect, this passage 
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bad. master; and the history of their early pottery shows us 
how the Greek genius, which threatened at one time to yield 
to its dangerous fascination, gradually mastered and controlled 
it, until it had, by means of it, evolved the beautiful series of 
patterns which we know so well.: The danger of conven- 
tionality in decoration is twofold ; on the one hand, there is 
the tendency of overloading a design, so that the eye tires 
itself out in the attempt to work order and meaning, as it were, 
out of the mazes of a tangled skein. On the other hand, the 
tendency to become merely mechanical, when the decoration 
sinks to the level of a geometric dulness, and the mind longs 
for something which is not absolutely daza/e and accurate and 
regular. These two faults are conspicuous in Arab art, and, 
indeed, mark principally the distinction between it and the art 
of Persia. In Arab art we can trace the ornaments borrowed 
from flowers and plants, as they become more and more 
regular, until they are nothing more than mere linear patterns. 
Bands of inscription become the leading decorative motive, 
and the whole system of form is determined by the narrowest 
limits of textile art. 

What is needed is, first, a knowledge of drawing, that a 
man should know thoroughly the beast, or the bird, or the 
flowers which he is intending to use in his design; and, 
secondly, how to apply them. It is precisely this which 
the old Persians thoroughly understood, and which our modern 
designers are now beginning to understand. It lies in the 
sense and judgment which tells them, in making a wall-paper, 
exactly how many flowers they should put into a given space, 
in order that it may neither be onthe one hand mean and 
ineffective, and on the other, that the person who lives with 
them before his eyes may not go mad in trying to count them 
in all sorts of directions. It is “the architec’’s great trust, 
harmony of proportion.” 

_ Another great evil which Persian textiles teach us to avoid 
is the necessity of formal symmetry, and here I may quote, 
what you may perhaps know well, the words of John Ruskin. 
In his lectures on art called “‘ The Two Paths,” he says :—‘“ If 
you learn to draw a leaf well, you are taught in some of our 
schools to turn it the other way—opposite to itself, and the two 
leaves set opposite ways are called ‘a design’; and thus it is 
supposed possible to produce ornamentation, though you have no 
more brains than a looking-glass or a kaleidoscope has. But if 
once you learn to drawthe human figure, you will find that knock- 


ing two men’s heads together does not necessarily constitute a | 


good design—nay, that it makes a very bad design, or no 


design at all, and you will see at once that to arrange a group 
of two or more figures, you must, though perhaps it may be 
desirable to balance or oppose them, at the same time vary 
their attitudes, and make one not the reverse of the other, but 
the companion of the other.” The Greeks knew this principle, 
and called it ““symmetrophobia.” The Persians of old knew it, 
and whenever their design shows the least danger of becoming 
symmetrical, they make quite obvious efforts to evade the 
tendency. Indeed, some might think that their efforts in this 
direction are occasionally carried too far, for their houses are 
seldom truly square nor their carpets the same width at both 
ends; but whether this is due to the carelessness of the artist, 
or to his artistic instinct, I could never tell. 
‘To be continued.) 


THEATRES, 


THE following particulars in regard of theatres and music halls 
are furnished by Mr. J. Blashill, superintending architect, in the 
report of the Metropolitan Board of Works :— 

The jurisdiction exercised by the Board over new theatres 
and over such rooms and places containing an area for the 
accommodation of the public of not less than 500 feet, as are 
to be used for public dancing or music, is conferred by the 12th 
Section of the Metropolis Management and Building Acts 
Amendment Act, 1878, which prohibits the opening of any 
such place of public entertainment without a certificate from 
the Board to the effect that it was on its completion in accord-~ 
ance with the regulations which the Board were empowered by 
the Act to make for the protection from fire of these buildings. 
The applicant for a certificate is required in the first instance 
to submit drawings of the buildings for the inspection of the 
Board, and in the event of these being found satisfactory they 
are conditionally approved ; but the sealed certificate is not 
issued until the building has been completed in accordance with 
the approved drawings to the satisfaction of the Board. 

During the year certificates were granted in respect of the 
American Exhibition, Fulham; the Brookdale Hall, Catford ; 
the Chelsea Vestry Hall, King’s Road; the Horns Assembly 
Rooms, Kennington; the Jolly Tanners  Public-house, 
Rothsay Street, Bermondsey ; the Raglan Music Hall, Union 
Street, Southwark; St. Mildred’s Hall, Lee, and _ Terry’s 
Theatre, Strand; alterations which had been sanctioned by 
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the Board, at the Empire Theatre, Leicester Square, and the | requiring them to remedy existing structural defects therein, 
Grand Theatre, Islington, were completed ; alterations at the | namely, the Athenzum, Camden Road, Islington ; the Bow 
Adelphi Theatre, Strand; the Bedford Music Hall, Arlington | Music Hall at the rear of the Three Cups Public-house, No. 
Street, Camden Town; the London Pavilion Music Hall, | 156 Bow Road; the Grosvenor Hall, No. 200 Buckingham 
Piccadilly ; the National Agricultural Hall, Blythe Road, | Palace Road, Pimlico; the First Surrey Light Horse Music 
Hammersmith ; Sebright Music Hall, Hill Street, Hackney | Hall, No. 166 Drummond Road, Bermondsey ; the Montpelier 
Road; South London Palace, No. 92 London Road, South- | Assembly Rooms, Montpelier Street, Walworth; the North 
wark, and Terry’s Theatre, Strand, were sanctioned ; and the | Pole Music Hall, No. 131 Greenwich Road, Greenwich ; the 
drawings of the Lyric Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue ; the New | Royal Aquarium, Tothill Street, Westminster; the Royal 
Court Theatre, Chelsea; the New Victoria Concert Hall, | Clarence Music Hall, Clarence Street, Greenwich ; St. Mary’s 
Langham Place; the Portman Rooms, Baker Street, St. | or Mohawls’ Hall, Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington; the 
Marylebone ; a Theatre (Mrs. Lancaster's), Shaftesbury Avenue; | Town Hall, Belsize Road, Kilburn ; the Trocadéro Music Hall, 
a Theatre ona part of the site of the Star Brewery, Oxford | Nos. 7 and 8 Great Windmill Street, Piccadilly ; the Walworth 
Street, and the Town Hall, Fulham, were approved. Literary and Scientific Institution, Penrose Street, Walworth 
A limited power is conferred on the Board by the 11th | Road, and Willis’s Rooms, No. 26 King Street, St. James's. 
section of the same Act over the theatres and the large rooms | Proceedings which had been commenced in respect of the 
and places which were used at the passing of the Act on | following buildings have been discontinued, either on account 
July 22, 1878, for music or dancing. The Board can take | of the buildings not being now licensed, or in consequence of 
action with respect to any such building, when it appears that | the buildings being no longer used for public performances :— 
the place is so defective in its structure that special danger | The Baring Music Hall, No 53 Baring Street, New North 
from fire may result to the public frequenting the same, and | Road, Shoreditch; the Britannia (late Bijou) Music Hall, 
that the structural defects can be remedied at a moderate cost. | No. 58 Blackfriars Road; the Crown Music Hall, No. 44 
The consent of the Lord Chamberlain or of the Secretary of | Clerkenwell Green; the Deptford Lecture Hall, No. 133 
State, as the case may be, must be obtained before any notice | Deptford High Street; the Eagle Tavern, City Road; 
can be served upon the owner. On the receipt of the notice by | the Great Central Hall (formerly the City of London 
the owner requiring him to make such alterations in the build- | Theatre), Norton Folgate, Bishopsgate; the Guardsman 
ing as may be necessary to remedy the defects within the time | Music Hall, Nos. 105 and 107, Buckingham Palace Road; 
therein specified, the owner may appeal to an arbitrator to be | the Kensington Hall, Kensington Park Road, Notting 
appointed by the First Commissioner of Works, and the arbi- | Hill; the Rosemary Branch Music Hall, No. 2 Shepperton 
trator, whose decision is final, may make such order as he | Road, Islington; the Royal Park Lecture Hall (formerly the 
thinks fit, and direct by whom and in what proportion the | Park Theatre), Park Street, Camden Town, and the Royal 
costs of the arbitration are to be paid. In default of com- | Victor Music Hall, Old Ford Road, Victoria Park. 
pliance with the notice or of such of the requirements therein, The Board are empowered by the 45th section of the 
as on appeal may be confirmed or modified by the arbitrator, | Various Powers Act 1882, to regulate the times during which 
the owner becomes liable to a penalty of 50/., and a continuing | the exit doors from theatres and other licensed places shall be 
penalty of 5/. a day. kept open, and to prescribe the conditions under which such 
During the year the alterations required by the Board were | doors may be closed. It also enables the Board to make 
carried out at the Holloway Hall, Holloway Road; the Hope | requirements with respect to the persons responsible for closing 
Music Hall, No. 63 Banner Street, St. Luke’s ; Plumes (or the | and opening the doors of those buildings, the nature of the 
Mitre) Music Hall, No. 145 High Street, Woolwich ; Prince of , fastenings of the doors, and the details of the notices specifying 
Wales Music Hall, No. 1 Kennington Grove, Upper Kenning- | the means of exit. 
ton Lane, Lambeth; Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, During the year regulations have been made and notices 
St. Marylebone ; Toole’s Theatre, King William Street, Strand, | served in respect of the Opéra Comique Theatre, Strand ; the 
and the Variety Theatre, Pitfield Street, Hoxton. Formal | Royal Comedy Theatre, Panton Street, Haymarket, and the 
notices have been sent to the owners of the following buildings, | Variety Theatre, Pitfield Street, Hoxton. 
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THE WEEK. 


M. BENJAMIN CONSTANT is again disappointed about the 
médaille d’honneur. This year it goes to M. DETAILLE, 
who well merits the reward for his past work. It was 
a touching sight when M. Metssonier embraced his pupil 
on hearing the announcement, but M. DiTraILue’s joy can- 
not be complete, as his attached friend Dz NEUVILLE is no 
longer able to rejoice with him. In sculpture the winner 
of the highest reward of the year is M. Turcan, whose 
figures of the blind and paralytic at once impressed the 
public. In architecture M. DecLANE obtains the medal for 
the restoration of the Palace of the Czesars on the Palatine 
Hill. The first-class medal was given to M. Grirautt for 
the restoration of Hadrian’s Villa, and some of the other 
medals were also gained by work of the same kind which 
does not receive much attention in this country. M. 
HEDOUIN was awarded the medal for engraving. 


THE premises belonging to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers consist of three contiguous houses in Great 
George Street, for which 40,000/. were paid. A clause was 
introduced in the Westminster Improvement Act of 1887, 
through which, if the Institution’s property should be taken, 
‘a conveyance will be made to the Institution of the fee- 
simple in possession of a plot of land on the northern side 
of Great George Street, having an area of 11,000 square feet; 
a@sum of 35,000/. will be paid as full compensation for the 
buildings, and for all consequential damage; the use of the 
present premises for eighteen months after possession had 
been given of the substituted site and the above payment 
had been made is guaranteed; and unless within one month 
after the expiration of twelve months from the passing of the 
Act asum of 10,000/, should be paid to the Institution as 
security, the powers of the Act, so far as the Institution was 
concerned, would lapse. The Royal assent was given to 
the Act on August 23, 1887, but up to, the present the 
Institution has received no intimation about the Act being 
enforced. The Institution can now hold property up to 
8,ooo/. a year in value. 


Tue last exhibition of the Society of British Artists was, 
and is, a surprise to visitors. It was evident that neither 
the selection of the pictures nor the arrangement of the 
gallery was the work of the president, Mr. WuHIsTLEr. 
Then rumours got abroad of the differences between the 
members of the society and their president. The elec- 
tion on Monday evening exemplified the spirit which has 
prevailed for some time past, and Mr. Wyk Baytiss is 
mow president. He has been so faithful to architecture, for 
all his paintings are views of ancient buildings, that we 
heartily wish Mr. Wyke Baviiss 2 more happy term of 
Office than his predecessor enjoyed. At the same time 
we must doubt the wisdom of the change. The Royal 
Society of British Artists used to be a sort of opposition 
shop, although of late it is mainly remarkable for its 
patronage of commonplace works. There were few visitors 
who were not disappointed with many of the pictures seen 
dn the exhibitions. Now when Mr. WHISTLER accepted the 
presidency it was plain that a new system was. to be intro- 
duced. He succeeded in raising the character of the 
exhibitions, but every artist whose picture was rejected 
became the enemy of the reformer. It is possible, also, 
the sales were not larger under the new rég¢me, but a longer 
time should be allowed before applying a test of that kind. 
One thing is certain, that Mr. WuisTLer has not gained 
much by his appearance in Suffolk Street, and he has no 
reason to regret the loss of his office. His fate will, how- 
ever, serve as a warning to others who might wish to restore 
the old reputation of the Society. 


THE seismograph, which was previously used only in 
‘connection with earthquakes, has been applied to measure 
the vibration of iron bridges under a passing railway train. 
Professor Ewinc described an experiment of the kind on 
the Tay Viaduct, Dundee, in his lecture at the Royal Insti- 
tution on Friday last. The instrument had been placed on 


a 


the southmost of the great girders, where it was expected that 
the vibration would be a maximum, ‘The records showed 
that the greatest horizontal motion never exceeded one- 
eighth of an inch, even when a train was passing the 
selsmograph—a fact which spoke well for the stiffness of 
the structure. Nevertheless, by watching the seismograph, 
one could see the index begin to oscillate whenever a train 
came on at the Dundee end of the bridge, a distance of one 
and one-third of a mile from where the instrument was 
standing. The movement began with longitudinal oscilla- 
tions through something like one five-hundreth of an inch. 
When the train came a good deal nearer transverse oscillations 
also were recorded, and the bridge did not cease to shake 
till the train had passed off at the other end. Ifthe seismo- 
graph could have been used with the bridge which collapsed; 
it might have forewarned the directors about the state of 
the bridge, and the disaster would thus have been obviated. 


Sir Joun Mittais has given a picture of a Scotch girl, 
with an umbrella over her head, to the Royal Institute Art 
Union. The prizes are now of very great value, and no 
time should be lost in securing tickets, as the drawing will 
take place on the last day of the present month. The 
President of the Royal Institute and most of the members 
have contributed works, and the Royal Academy will be 
represented by works from Mr. Goopa.Lt, Mr. BoucHTon, 
Mr. Gow, Mr. Grecory, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Macsperu, &c. 
If support is given, a sum will be raised that will clear off 
the debt upon the Institute galleries in Piccadilly. 


Sir J. WHITTAKER Extis, M.P., to whose influence the 
possession of public gardens in Richmond, Surrey, is mainly 
owing, has just made a very important gift to the town. The 
Castle Hotel in Hill Street, which is the principal street 
in the town, has been vacant for a long time, as the price 
demanded was too high to attract speculators. It was 
finally offered to the Vestry for 12,000/., but was declined. 
Sir J. WHITTAKER Extis has now purchased the property, 
and, without any parade, has offered to make it over to the 
town as a site for municipal buildings, and for forming 
an additional approach to the river. ‘The frontage is about 
80 feet. The gift was at once accepted by the vestry with 
acclamation, although it is likely to be the death warrant of 
that institution. Richmond has attained too much import- 
ance to be represented by vestrymen. We hope arrangements 
will be made to obtain a suitable design for the new offices, 
for at present Richmond is devoid of architecture. 


THE good people of Amiens have not forgotten their 
indebtedness to M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES, who has en- 
dowed the city with some of his decorative works, and 
especially with the Zudus pro Patria, which appeared in 
The Architect soon after its completion. A gold medal of 
large dimensions has been prepared at the cost of the 
Municipality, and is now in the painter’s modest apparte- 
ment in the Place Pigalle. It bears on one side the arms of 
the city of Amiens, and on the other an inscription with the 
date of the reception of the great picture which we 
published. 


We are informed by Mr. Aucustus J. Harvey, of 
Landridge Road, Fulham, that he has founded some 
charitable societies for London and the provinces, for the 
purpose of protecting and benefiting the female models of 
artists, and also for their organisation and registration. 
These societies, he trusts, will secure them from falling into 
want and misery. 


THERE could be no doubt that the Manchester City 
Council would give a welcome reception to the proposal of 
the WHITWoRTH legatees, by which a very large sum will 
be available for technical education in that city. On Wed- 
nesday the Mayor of Manchester moved a resolution by 
which the subject will be referred to a special committee for 
consideration. There may be changes in the scheme as it 
is at present limned out, and care will have to be taken to 
preserve the rights of the Corporation, but the legatees are 
not likely to set up a cast-iron barrier against alterations. 
In a little time Manchester will be richly endowed for 
technical education, and it will no longer be necessary to 
depend on foreigners for scientific skill. 
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GEORGE EDMUND STREET." 
[By a CORRESPONDENT. ] 
(Continued from page 296.) 


T is not uncommon to find artists who work at high 
pressure, according as humour, inspiration or necessity 
impels them, and then they rest as if the brain is not to be 
cudgelled. I have known men who felt they would be 
acting wrongly, ; 
if they laboured at it when they were not in the mood. 
Mr. STREET was exceptional in having no impediments of 
that kind. In his power of production he seemed as in- 
dependent of time or place as one of the Trolls of the 
Scandinavian legends. He could get through an average 
day’s work in an hour or two, and see more of a country in 
a week than other men in a month. He had marvellous 
perceptive power in respect to architecture, and it was as 
much due to a faculty of reasoning as to keenness of 
vision. The records of what Mr. Street could accom- 
plish, which appear in the pages of the memoir, may seem 
incredible to all who have never seen him at work, but 
more remarkable instances might be related. He was 
indifferent to the consequences of unremitting labour, as if 
the fibres of his brain were formed of steel. 

Take, for example, his Continental explorations, which 
were supposed to be ways of spending helidays. On his 
first visit to the Continent, in 1850, ‘“‘in ten days he saw 
Paris, Chartres, Alencon, Caen, Rouen, and Amiens.” A 
modern tourist of the American type, who is ambitious to 
tick off every place mentioned in his guide-book, would con- 
sider the time insufficient for his hurried visits: yet Mr. 
Srreet was “sketching all the time with might and main.” 
In the following year, “three weeks sufficed to make him 
acquainted with Mainz, Frankfurt, Wurzburg, Hamburg, 
Nuremberg, Ratisbon, Munich, Ulm, Freiburg, Strasburg, 
Heidelberg, and three or four of the best of the Belgian 
towns.” In describing one of these flying visits, he relates 
how in a fortnight he had mastered about fifty large sketches, 
besides filling a goodly memorandum book. Mrs, STREET, 
it appears, was equally indifferent to leisure, for. we are told 
that “she settled in her own mind that he ought to produce 
so many sketches in a day, whether landscape or architec- 
tural subjects, and did not feel quite satisfied if he fell short 
of his quota.” It should be remembered that Mr. STREET 
was not content with seeing buildings. The accounts 
which he gave at the time of his tours suggest that he saw 
things which escape the sight of most travellers. He 
seemed to be as eager about goldsmiths’ and embroiderers’ 
work as about architecture. Thus, in describing Tournai, 
he mentions a frontal in which ‘‘the old fringe of red silk 
over gold thread remains,” an example of minute descrip- 
tion which does not denote hurry. As a man who was 
eager for the reform of English services, Mr, Srreet also 
seems to have found time to observe the practice in the 
towns he visited. Knowing how absorbed in his own busi- 
ness Mr. STREET was always held to be, I have often 
thought that the following little picture would be enough to 
convince people that he could have thoughts of other 
matters. He is writing of a visit to Cologne in 1854, and 
he says :— 

I found in several of the Cologne churches services in the morning, 
attended exclusively by children. They had no seats, but a succession 
of boards with small kneeling-stcois at regular intervals were provided 
for them. The singing was uncommonly gocd and hearty, and after 
one of the services (at St. Maria in Capitolio) I asked the children 
about it, and they told me they went every day to school. I looked 
at some of their school books, and found that they had a rather full 
Scripture history abridgment; and among other books one full of 
songs and hymns, which seemed to be particularly good and spirited— 


hearty, merry songs, which would he sure to take with children. We 
should do well if we could haye such a service and such books for our 


English children. 

If Mr. Srreet’s holidays were times of exertion of so 
laborious a kind as is described in the memoir, what is to 
be said about his daily work in London? A few extracts 
from one of his diaries are given, and the brief memoranda 
will reveal how much was accomplished by his own hand. 
They are as follows :— 


January 5.—Design for reredos for York Minster. 


Ground-plan 
for new church at Barnsley. 


Wrote to Mr. Roe, with estimate for the 


* Memoir of Georve Edmund Street, R.A, By his Son, Arthur 
Edmund Street. London: Murray, 1888. 


and be untrue to themselves and their art, ' 


completion of Christ Church, Dublin. Altered design for altar-cloth, 
St. Paul’s, Rome. Drew large gates and railings, Marlborough College. 

Fanuary 6.—Plans for the restoration of Cotterstock Church, 
Plans for new English church at Lausanne. 

Fanuary 7.—Design for high screen, Colebrooke Church. Details 
for York Minster reredos. Plans for reredos and organ, Warfield. 
Second design for ground-plan, St. Peter’s, Barnsley. Several sheets 
of details tor Dunster Church. Several sheets of details for Kildare 
Cathedral. Wrote report on Milton Parsonage, and another evening 
directly after produced seven sheets of details for restoration of Bognor 
Church. 


Mr. Norman SHAwW’s graphic description of the way } 


Mr. STREET arranged the work in which his assistants were. 


to co-operate, is a testimony to the thoroughness that was 


one of his characteristics :— 


When a new work appeared, his custom was to draw it out in 


pencil in his own room—plans, elevations, and sections—even putting 


in the margin lines and places where he wished the title to go. 
Nothing was sketched in; it was draw, and exactly as he wished it. 


to be, so that really there was little to do except to ink in his drawings 
and tint and complete them. 


The rapidity and precision with which he drew were marvellous. 
I have never seen anyone, not merely to equal, but to approach him ; 


and he was as accurate as he was rapid. 


We used to prepare for him a dozen or fifteen sheets of details—all 
slightly set out to a large scale, with full-size mouldings, &¢.—and 
these we placed in his room of an evening. When we came in the 
morning we flew to our boards to find the whole carefully corrected,. 
and any amount added, both of drawing and of notes. 


perhaps half a dozen sheets of ironwork (in designing which he was. 


very fertile and original) drawn full-size, with all the sections indicated. 


No wonder that we were enthusiastic, with such performances going 
on under our eyes daily ! 

I well remember a little Zour de force that fairly took our breath 
away. He told us one morning that he was just off to measure an old 
church—I think in Buckinghamshire—and he left by the ten o’clock 
train. About half-past four he came back and into the office for some: 
drawing-paper. He then retired into his own room, reappearing in 
about an hour’s time with the whole church carefully drawn to scale, 
with his proposed additions to it, margin lines and title as usual, all 
ready to ink in and finish. Surely this was a sufficiently good day’s- 
work—two journeys, a whole church measured, plotted to scale, and 
new parts designed, in about seven hours and a half ! 


If one asks how Mr. StREET could have withstood the 
strain of more than thirty years’ labour of that kind—and 
the day’s work usually extended to a late hour of the night— 
the answer must be found in saying that his moral and 
mental qualities as well as his physical vigour were pecu- 
liarly adapted to exertion of a toilsome kind. He was 
strongly built, with a deep chest, and no outward sign that 
his digestion was affected by the long hours at the drawing- 
board. He had a quickness of manner, without any irrita- 


| bility, which suggested active powers, a healthy organisation, 


and nerves under control. Of his capacity as an artist 


Often, in fact 
generally, the sheets were covered on both sides ; every piece of tracery 
had been amended, every moulding drawn with a fine clear line, and 


there can be no doubt, or that he was better qualified to be © 


an architect than a painter, sculptor, or musician, Design- 
ing could only be a delight to hin, and compensated for 
the worries’ which intervene between it and the execution 
of the building. He was proud to be an architect, whose: 


calling was, he said, the greatest and the mother of all arts— . 


first, oldest, and noblest of all. There does not appear 
throughout the memoir any expression which suggests that 
the severest work became wearisome to him. Indeed, Mr. 
ARTHUR STREET is able to say of his father that ‘‘the harder 
he worked at his self-imposed tasks the more thoroughly he 
enjoyed himself, and the more complete was his refresh- 
ment.” But if architecture was a less pleasurable occupa- 
tion Mr. SrREET must have gone through his work cheer- 
fully. Although I have never heard him say so, I believe 
that he was one of those men who are convinced they have 
a mission, and his was the production of buildings which 
would bring about the adoption of a ritual of an exalted 
form. He was essentially a church builder, a designer of 
instrumenta ecclesiastica, for with the exception of the Law 
Courts his secular work (clergy houses cannot be included) 
does not offer numerous examples. 
forget that his first commission was for a church, and by 
natural disposition he was not unfitted to be the associate 
of clergymen who were enthusiastic in church affairs. The 
account of Mr. Srreet’s life at Wantage, where he lived 
with a clergyman, about 1851, which is furnished by Dean 
ButLer, shows the kind of life he led in those days, and 
which was not common with young men then :— 


During the time he lived there I saw him almost daily. When not 
called from Wantage on business, he regularly attended every service; 


Mr. STREET could not > 
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and took his part in the choir. He had, I remember, a baritone voice, 
and took a tenor part. He was much interested in the improvement 


of services, and, although at this time far from wealthy, he offered a 


large annual subscription— I think it was 20/,—towards the payment 
of an organist. . . . Never was there a man of simpler or less 
luxurious habits. In those two years he dined with us and the clergy 
of the parish ; he drank no wine. and had only the plainest food. I 
had the privilege of mentioning his name to Bishop Wilberforce when 
it was determined to appoint an architect to the’ dioce-e. The other 
candidate was the late Mr. Ferrey, who wanted 1oo/. per annum. for 
his services. Fortunately for us, Mr. Street was willing to take the 
office gratuitously, and the committee were wise enough to appoint him 
unanimously. 


Anyone who will judge Bishop WiLBERFoRCz by the 
sermons he preached at Court can hardly think there was 
much of an inspiring spirit in him, but with all his worldly- 
mindedness and sycophancy, his influence on his friends was 
for good. It is not difficult to imagine how an impression- 
able young man like Mr. SrrEEt must have felt in an interview 


with a prelate whose voice was almost as convincing as his 


words, or how early aspirations assumed the form of doc- 
trine. The architect’s office appeared to have a hieratic 
character, just as it seemed a iew years before in the eyes of 
Pucin, when from his chair as Professor in Oscott he 
expounded the inysteries of theology and rebuked bishops. 
“Christian art is never properly developed,” said Mr. 
StREET, ‘‘except by an essentially Christian intention 
on the part of the artist, as well as on the part of 
those who employ his talents.” It is to be devoutly 
wished so high a standard will not be demanded to make 
churches serviceable, otherwise it will go hard with many of 
us. It is easily seen what kind of clients Mr. STREET 
possessed. A little experience with laymen who believe in 
a church as a means of developing an estate would soon 
show him that motives are not always to be considered. 
But sentiment, altnaough it may be illusory, can take the 
pain out of hard work, and there is no doubt that Mr. 
STREET was happy to the last, because he was convinced 
that he too was ministering in the highest of causes. ‘‘ Who 
among preachers,” he asked, ‘‘can hope to preach as the 
gifted artist does?” Still more important than the mute 
eloquence of walls and piers was to his mind the regulatory 
power which the architect could exercise upon the clergy; 
it was only necessary to make a groove for them, and they 
or their congregations could not give way to vagaries. 
That was evidently Mr. Srreet’s meaning when he wrote, 
‘““T say, and I say positively, that the influence of some men 
at the present time might enable them to secure invariably 
in the churches which they build such arrangements as 
would make it difficult, if not impossible, for people long to 
ignore those truths which the building is intended to teach.” 
As far as I can discover, these arrangements related solely 
to the altar, and to making it unlike those in Lutheran 
churches on the Continent. Hence, in the proposal he 
made for the improvement of St. Paul’s, the principal feature 
was to be ‘‘a noble altar under the dome, raised on steps 
and under a sumptuous baldachin.” Every one must respect 
a belief that is sincere, although it may not be his own, and 
there is no doubt that Mr. Srreer lived up to what he 
believed. It was characteristic that, when he became a 
landed proprietor, and wished to offer a gift as an acknow- 
ledgment of a prosperous life, Mr. Srrerr could’ not 
imagine anything better for his neighbours than a new 
church. In it he was able to realise the principle of equality 
among worshippers, of which he was an ardent advocate, for it 
should be remembered that Mr. STREET was a helper in the 
efforts to emancipate churches from pews and pew-owners. 
As a church was in his eyes much more than a work of 
art, it is easy to understand that in regard to restoration Mr. 
SrREET was not disposed to ignore the claims of the 
present and future parishioners upon the fabric. In his 
earliest visits to the Continent he expressed an aversion to 
indiscriminate or conjectural restoration, which was very 
unusual in those days. ‘‘ Better let well alone rather than 
run the risk of destroying everything by some monstrous 
mistakes,” was his exclamation when he heard of a pro- 
posal to put a few pinnacles on the buttresses of a foreign 
church. But when additional accommodation for the poor 
was needed at Stewkley, and there was no chance of.a 
second church, he did not hesitate to propose the lengthen- 
ing of the nave, at the same time prescribing conditions for 
the preservation of the old stones. There was another 
consideration which helped to keep him from falling into 


idolatry of whatever could be called old. Mr. Srreer, 
like every one who has carefully studied old buildings, was 
aware that Medizval masons produced work that was as 
mechanical as the paving setts turned out of a machine. 
What is there to venerate in such cases? Mr. Srreer tried 
to discriminate between the commonplace and the artistic, 
and did his best to save the latter. His theory is 
revealed in what he wrote about Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, a building which contained masonry that a jerry 
builder could hardly surpass :— 


So far from Medizeval buildings being remarkable for the evidence 
of the handiwork of the individual workman who assisted in their 
erection, the exact opposite is much nearer the truth. Wherever we 
do come on old work which has this precious personal impress of the 
workman, no one can agree with the anti-restorationists more cordially 
than I do, that we are bound not to restore, but only to save from 
further damage, and to deal gently and lovingly with that which cannot 
possibly be repeated. It is precisely the same thing to restore an 
ancient piece of sculpture as it is to restore an ancient picture. The 
whole interest of the work lies in the mark of the artist’s own hand on 
every part of it. 


In this explanation of his principles Mr. STREET was 
explicit enough, and with him there was consistency between 
words and acts. Yet he is one of the architects most often 
cited as having destroyed old work out of a desire to intro- 
duce something new and startling ! 

What more remarkable example of. consistency can be 
found in modern times than is seen in his adherence to the 
style which he was taught to admire in his youth? There 
are temptations in this country which almost compel a man 
to show that he can be versatile. Mr. SrREET was proof 
against them. He adopted one style (we might almost say 
one period of a style) and he adhered to it. Not that he 
was indifferent to either Classic or Renaissance work, for he 
was too.true an architect to fail in admiring skill or indi- 
viduality in any form. But, as he once told the people of 
Dublin, the thirteenth century transcended all others of the 
Christian era, and of all the architects who worked at that 
time the English were the most truly poetical and most 
essentially possessed of the feelings of artists. He was. 
proud to be a follower of them, and it was not without 
some feeling of remorse that Sir GILBERT Scott, when 
speaking of Mr. STREET, said that he envied and revered 
such unbending steadfastness. Mr. StrReer did not re- 
strict his field of study to England, for he was as enthu- 
silastic about the Gothic of France, Italy and Spain as 
about English Gothic. He derived many ideas from 
foreign examples, and it might be said that the freedom 
and adaptability of his style were not fully revealed to him 
until he went abroad. The expressions of surprise which 
are found in his descriptions of his first foreign journeys— 
whenever he saw something that was adaptable—are the 
best evidence of the course of education he was going 
through. 

The memoir will be valuable to the students of all time 
as a revelation of self-education. Mr. STREET was not a. 
bookish man, and he preferred studying a building to 
reading a description of it. His memory for things was 
retentive, and the amount of information drawn from his 
own examination of buildings, which is found in the lectures 
he delivered, reveals how prompt and sure was the treasury 
which he possessed. Put Mr. StREET in a place where he 
had no books or no illustrations for reference, give him pen,. 
ink, and paper, and he could design and write about archi- 
tecture with almost as much ease as if working in his study- 
in Cavendish Place. His brain was a storehouse of know- 


ledge on which he was always able to rely, and his pen was 


so much associated with his mode of thought that ideas: 
were realised on paper almest as quickly as they were con- 
ceived. There may be few students who can hope to 
possess so much natural insight, but all can at least imitate 
him in devotion to art, and in his constant and well- 
directed efforts to attain power as an architect. 

As a rule, it is best fora biography of any man to be 
written by an author who is not a relative. In a fallible 
world, peopled by fallible beings, it is no more possible to 
have people entirely per ect than objects without shadows, and, 
indeed, much of the charm of the most successful biographies 
consists in things which make a reader feel that the great 
man was not unlike himself. Who would care to read 
about JoHNsON, if we only knew of him as the writer of 
“Ramblers” and other unreadable moral essays, or about 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI, if he did not tell us about what 
happened outside his atelier? It is not possible nor be- 
coming for ason to see his father in the same light as he 
was seen by strangers, and we must, therefore, admire the 
reverential spirit in which Mr. ARTHUR STREET’s memoir 
was written. But will not people hereafter desire to have 
some notion of what kind of man Mr. StREET appeared to 
brother architects who were contemporaries, to the builders 
or workmen who carried cut his designs, or to the clients 
with whom he had dealings? As it is, one reads so much 
about architecture as to feel a gratification on meeting with 
a passage which tells about Mr, Street’s vain efforts to 
appear as askater. It is a trait which betrays kinship with 
the majority of folks, and we desire something more of the 
same kind. But, as an account of Mr. SrREEtT’s pro- 
fessional life, the memoir contains information which could 
not be furnished from any other source, and Mr. ARTHUR 
SrreEt happily is no less enthusiastic than his father about 
the excellence of Medizval work. The book would have 
been better if illustrated; but it is most valuable as a 
record of a life that was noble in aims, and in every way 
worthy of a Christian and an artist. 


PARIS EXHIBITIONS. 


CORRESPONDENT in Paris writes to us as follows :— 

It was with three cheers, and one more, many among us 
learnt that the Médaille d’Honneur had been voted, by an 
enormous majority, to Edouard Détaille. Without question 
Détaille is the first military painter extant—for, note, Meissonier, 
whose pupil he was, rarely touches a modern subject : Sodferino 
is an exception. Détaille—a soldier himself in the best ac- 
ceptation of the term, and one who fought, as his class of 
Frenchmen can fight, for his country side by side with poor 
De Neuville, Henri Regnault, &c.—paints the French army as 
it is. How describe his Dream? You go to the Salon, and 
come upon a room crowded by people silent and absorbed. 
They are all looking at a large canvas on the left as you enter. 
It is early morning. The regiment has come up by a forced 
march. In the dim distance you perceive the enemy’s lines. 
Watch-fires here and there emit a fitful glare. The men have 
piled their guns ex faisceaux. These, three chassepdts each, 
form a line of demarcation. On the left of this line is the 
regiment, asleep on the bare ground, officers and men in every 
conceivable attitude—sleep on every countenance. The officers 
have stuck their swords into the loose earth. The dog of the 
regiment lies in the foreground, near a fair-haired lad, dreaming, 
we suppose, of his mother: at his age she yet exists for him, 
perhaps. On the right of the line of piled chassepéts lies the 
wide plain on which the fate of empire Frank and Teuton will 
decide on the morrow. 

“The Dream !” you ask, ‘where is it?” Avrift in heavy 
clouds, a streak of dawn, and by its light one discerns a 
phantom regiment, colours flying, passing on to immortality, 
and very near the gate of heaven—the victors of Austerlitz 
and Jena, of Marengo and of Solferino. How this has been 
put on canvas, how the stern reality and the poetic fancy 
are set before you, I do not attempt to describe. Deétaille alone 
could paint the contrast. With the accuracy of Meissonier, 
every buckle is glistening in “ the moonbeam’s struggling light,” 
and a Doré might have drawn the phantom army, shadowy 
in the far-off cloud-rift, yet passing on, borne onwards and 
beyond mortal ken. Détaille’s Médaille d’Honneur was nobly 
won, and the Government of the Republic has done one decent 
thing by ordering Le /eéve to be purchased for the Luxembourg. 
Roll’s Datrymaid and Cow is the next best thing. Early 
morning, dew on grass and bush, the lark singing, blue ether for 
atmosphere, a black-and-white cow standing in the middle of 
‘the field, a girl clad in grey and white carries a pail of milk. 
The subject is prosaic enough, and one must see the picture to 
understand the poetry thrown on the subject by the exquisite 
sunny light which pervades the whole scene. Truly the girl is 
bright with dazzling light ; the morning sun glints on the dewy 
grass, on the somewhat stupid-looking cow, and on every 
detail, and it is beautiful. Bonnat’s Cardinal Archbishop of 
Algeria, scarlet and black robes; his Jules Ferry, careworn 
and meditating on the Tonquin mistake ; Carolus Duran’s 
Young Daughter, in grey cloth, shot silk, and sealskin jacket 
of which enough only is seen to give tone to the sheen of the 
shot silk and the grey of the skirt ; his marvellous portrait of 
the landscape-painter, M. Francais; Griveau’s Boy in Black 
Velvet with a Dog, almost worthy of Velasquez; and the 
Tocsin, in the Square room, are among the most notable of a 
ie of charming works. I must also notice Daniel Ridgway 
re pit? Calling across a field. One literally hears her 

as her companion listens. This American artist, always 


remarkable for perfect draughtsmanship and accuracy of detail 
which never descends to fussy minuteness, was a pupil of 
Meissonier’s. A heretic in the matter of art, | admire the 
pupil, and am not enthusiastic about the great master, whose 
paintings sell at fifty guineas the square inch. 

Another exhibition, and one of intense historic interest, has 
for its organisers half a dozen princes and a dozen dukes, who, 
to create funds for the support of that most excellent charity, 
L’Hospitalité de Nuit (refuge and breakfast for a week for any 
applicant), have ransacked their castles and lent pictures, 
cabinets, clocks, jewels, &c., and hired the old hotel of the 
Princes de Chimay, in whose reception-rooms are the portraits 
and the relics of those they entertained a hundred years ago. 
To us, but not to the French, as far as outside visitors can 
judge, there is something pathetic in the coat of green 
silk made for the little Dauphin (he who Sanson, the execu- 
tioner, beat and starved to idiotcy and death) to sit to Madame 
Vigée Lebrun, whose celebrated picture of his mother, Marie 
Antoinette, we can see at Versailles. The little coat is still 
fresh. The child could not have worn it often. It has been 
preserved, while the dynasty whose heir it clad has been swept 
away, to be replaced, possibly, by a Boulanger. Again, among 
the relics of the past is the table, lent by the Minister of 
Justice, on which Louis XVI. the evening before his execution 
wrote his last will, in which he desires his son (the little 
Dauphin) and daughter, then thirteen, to forgive his executioners. 
The table is of buhl, large, and covered with black leather. 
It has drawers, and is beautiful in design. The Temple had 
been recently inhabited by the Prince de Condé. The table 
probably was in the room in which the King was imprisoned. 
A clock, in the form of an obelisk of enamelled paintings, sur- 
mounted by an eagle, given by the Queen to her friend the 
Princesse de Lamballe, and left by her to her cousin, the King 
of Sardinia, is exhibited in the room, on the walls of which are 
hung pictures of great interest ; among these one sent by the 
Empress Maria Theresa to the Dauphin (Louis XVI.) of the 
Archduchess Marie Antoinette before her marriage, in which 
the young girl of fifteen wears a low gown of blue with lace round 
the body, her hair powdered and in curls drawn up tightly 
over her head; another portrait mentioned by Lord Ronald 
Gower in his charming book, “My Reminiscences.” Lord 
Ronald saw it at Mouchy, and relates that the Dauphiness gave 
it to her lady-in-waiting, the Duchesse de Noailles, who, it will 
be remembered, the young bride christened ‘ Madame 
’Etiquette.”. The young bride and the aged Duchess laid their 
heads on the same scaffold, the Duchess accompanied by her 
daughter-in-law and granddaughter. ‘ 

But to return to the Mouchy portrait. The Dauphiness 
wears a pink low dress and a graceful little cloak of pink satin. 
In her hair, curled and tightly drawn up over her head, is a 
narrow pink ribbon. Both portraits are charming. In both, 
the dress and coiffure are of the same style. 

A large life-size portrait of the delightful Princesse de 
Lamballe, who, in plain white satin, a blue ribbon sash fastened 
at the side, lace ruffles and lace at her throat for adornment, is 
seated at her secretary. A hyacinth ina glass stands on the 
top of the bureau. She looks what her life and death prove 
her to have been—loyal, brave, and a worthy daughter of the 
House of Savoy. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


the appears from the report of Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, the 

director of the museum, that the most prominent additions 
to the art collections are the cast of the great doorway of the 
basilica of San Petronio, Bologna, which has been erected in 
the architectural court, and the remarkable collection of 
Oriental porcelain lent by Mr. George Salting, which fills 
sixteen cases. From the report of Mr. George Wallis, the 
keeper of the art collections, we learn that the number of 
objects acquired by purchase, gift, or bequest was 654, viz., 
general art collections, 460; Indian section, 99; school 
examples, 95; as against general art collections, 1,295; Indian 
section, 156; school examples, 384, in 1886. 

The principal acquisitions by purchase during the year were 
a tapestry from the chateau of the Chevalier Bayard, 1,200/. ; 
the remainder of the Orrock Collection of Chinese porcelain, 
2,110. 135. 2d.; Delft pottery from the Fétis Collection, 
1,149/. 5s. 8d.; an equestrian monument of the Marchese 
Malaspina, 340/.; some objects from the Nesbitt Collection, 
3092. 8s.; and a Japanese lacquer screen, 150/. 

The principal acquisitions by gift and bequest during the 
year were an Italian coffer of the fifteenth century, from Mr. 
J. P. Heseltine ; a state livery and an embossed book cover, 
from Mr. G. J. Howard; five oil and water-colour paintings, 
by Mr. G. H. Harlow, from the late Mr. G. Harlow White. 

Among the reproductions acquired were 62 electrotypes and 
38 plaster casts. The electrotypes included copies of original 
works in metal in the Art Museum, of Italian medals of the 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and of the recently acquired 
salt-cellar and cover in silver-gilt repoussé, bearing the English 
hall mark for 1586-87. Of foreign gold and silversmiths’ work 
22 examples from the Buda-Pesth Museum and 22 of the Perak 
regalia have been received. The plaster casts include the copy 
already referred to of the grand doorway of the basilica of San 
Petronio, Bologna, 52 feet high, with statues of the Virgin and 
Child, SS. Petronio and Ambrogio, half figures of patriarchs and 
prophets, and subjects from the Old Testament in bas-relief, by 
Jacopo della Quercia ; of the Greek Stele “ Dexileos,” given by 
Sir B. Samuelson, Bart., M.P.; and of the Parthenon figure 
“ Cephissus,” in the Elgin Collection of the British Museum (the 
copy formerly belonging to the late B. R. Haydon, the painter), 
given by Mr. Frederick Thrupp. 

Mr. Armstrong, the Director for Art, reports that the pic- 
tures under his charge are in good condition, and the same 
precautions are taken for their preservation as heretofore. 
Among the acquisitions of the past year one of the most im- 
portant is a large oil-painting by G. Barrett, junior, the gift of 
Mr, James Orrock, the well-known artist and collector. A 
large and representative picture of The Death of Cordelia, by 
the late P. F. Poole, R.A. ; two small works of the late George 
Mason, A.R.A., and a very good example of De Loutherbourg, 
are among the oil-paintings acquired by purchase. The works 
of these artists were not previously represented in the collec- 
tions. Among the water-colours which were bought the more 
important were a large work by Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., and 
a small drawing by. Turner, both from the Leach sale at 
Christie’s ; a painting in tempera of Shrewsbury Old Bridge, 
by Paul Sandby, R.A.; and a very interesting work by F. 
Mackenzie, representing the interior of Mr. Angerstein’s gallery, 
with a careful rendering of many of the famous pictures as 
they hung there before the collections were bought by the 
nation to form the nucleus of our present National Gallery. A 
large cartoon of A Vision of Tragedy, by Samuel Forde, an 
Irish artist of much promise, who died young, has been 
presented by Mr. T. Willes Chitty. 

The number of persons visiting the Indian section increased 
during 1887, probably owing to these as well as the science 
collections on the west of Exhibition Road having been opened 
free every day in the week since May last. The number of 
visitors last year was 116,051, against 92,378 in 1886. Mr. C. 
Purdon Clarke, the keeper of this section, reports that the prin- 
cipal acquisitions have been a collection of ancient Hindu sculp- 
tures, presented by Miss Malcolm ; thirty copies in oil of the 
fresco paintings in the Cave Temples of Ajanta, presented by 
the Secretary of State for India; and collections of arms lent 
by Miss Malcolm and Mr. A. Branton. The purchases in 1887 
include a very fine carved wooden window, from Amritzar, and 
a selection of pottery collected by M. Xavier from Buddhist 
monasteries in Siam, A large portion of the Earl of Lytton’s 
collection and the collection of Mr. Hugh Brooke-Lowe, 
numbering respectively 566 and 186 objects, were returned 
during the year. 

The number of readers in the three libraries has been 
56,586, against 58,498 in 1886, showing a decrease of 1,912 and 
a daily average attendance of 182. This decrease was, no 
doubt, partly due to the occurrence of the Jubilee celebrations 
on evenings that are usually marked by a large attendance. 


TOWN SURVEYORS AND QUANTITIES. 


pe town surveyor of Ramsgate was recently made to 

suffer for taking out quantities in connection with a con- 
tract for sewering the town. The surveyor of the neighbouring 
watering-place—Margate—is in a similar predicament, Accord- 
ing to the report of a case which was heard on Tuesday in the 
Court of Appeal, it appears that a Mr. Whiteley, who is, we 
suppose, one of the ratepayers of Margate, brought an action 
against Mr. Barley, the town surveyor, to recover, under 
section 193 of the Public Health Act, 1875, penalties in respect 
of three contracts entered into by the Corporation in 1884 and 
1885 for the sewering and paving of new streets. The de- 
fendant had been employed to take out the quantities, and it 
was provided in each contract that for this service he should be 
paid at the rate of 2} per cent. on the amount of the contract. 
This amount the contractor was to receive upon obtaining the 
defendant’s certificate that the works had been completed to 
his satisfaction. The plaintiff further claimed penalties in 
respect of seven contracts entered into by the Corporation for 
the construction of sewage works. The defendant had pre- 
pared a scheme, and had been appointed by the Corporation to 
be engineer to superintend the works. A special resolution had 
been passed by the Corporation, allowing him percentages on 
the sums to be paid for the works. Under these contracts he 
was to receive a commission of 14 per cent. for taking out the 
quantities. Mr. Justice Mathew held that the defendant was 
“ concerned or interested” in the contracts within the meaning 
of section 193 of the Public Health Act, 1875, and that he had, 
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therefore, incurred the penalties, to the amount of 2007, The 
defendant appealed from this decision. 

On behalf of the defendant it was contended that taking 
out the quantities and superintending the drainage works were 
outside his ordinary duties as surveyor. The corporation could, 
therefore, make him allowances in respect of them. The con- 
tracts to pay him percentages were really the same thing as if 
the Corporation were to pay the percentages direct. The Court, 
however, dismissed the appeal on Tuesday. 

The Master of the Rolis said that there was no impeach- 
ment of the honour or integrity of the defendant, but he was 
within the terms of the section. The question was whether he 
could have recovered this percentage in any other way than by 
the contract. It was clear that he could not. He was, there- 
fore, interested in the contract, and his position was such as the 
section struck at. The object of the section was to guard from 
temptation those officials who might be weak enough to yield to 
it. The work done was no part of the defendant’s ordinary 
work as town surveyor, nor was he to be paid for it by the 
Corporation. The only way in which he was to be paid for it 
was by a commission from the contractors. The case was, 
therefore, clearly within the section, and the judgment must be 
aftirmed. 

Lord Justice Lindley regretted that he was compelled to 
arrive at the same conclusion. The circumstances were such 
that it was impossible to say that the defendant was not “con- 
cerned or interested” in these contracts. His interest was 
palpable and unmistakable. An allowance over and above his 
salary, which gave him an amount varying with the amount of 
the contract, was sufficient to bring him within the terms of the 
section. 

Lord Justice Lopes was of the same opinion. The case 
clearly fell within both the language and the meaning of the 
section. In his opinion, even if the percentage had been pay- 
able by the Corporation instead of by the contractors, the sec- 
tion would equally apply. 

There is no doubt that the surveyors of Ramsgate and 
Margate have received hard treatment, but the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal is positive, and it is to be hoped that 
henceforth borough surveyors will not run the risk of working 
for nothing. 


TESSERZA. 
The Relation between Art and Physical Science. 
W. Dyce, R.A. 


_ VERY imitative art, since it addresses itself to us through 
the senses, necessarily employs sensible means and 
materials of imitation, which, belonging to some part of the 
natural world, are included, according to their kind, in some 
branch or other of physics. And this is true whether the 
imitation be accomplished by the use of natural powers or 
materials, or by afictitious resemblance. In music, the material 
employed is sound ; not a figment or a symbol agreed upon to 
signify sound—not an imitation of sound, but sound itself, 
which is moulded to the will and fancy of the composer. So 
also the architect employs in his art materials provided by 
nature, and subject to the laws which govern the various pro- 
ductions of nature employed for architectural uses. The painter, 
on the other hand, does not set his palette with the real hues 
of the rainbow. When he pictures to us the character of a hero, 
or paints some scene of nature, he does not present us with a 
living man in the character of the hero (for this is the business 
of dramatic art) ; nor does he make up his landscape of real 
rocks, or trees, or water, but with fictitious resemblances of 
these. Yet in these figments he is as truly bound by the laws 
of the appearance of those realities of which they are the copy 
(and very much to the same extent) as the musician is by the 
natural laws and properties of sound. In short, the whole 
object of physical science, or, in other words, the whole of 
sensible nature, is included in the domain of imitative art, 
either as the subjects, the objects, or the materials of imitation : 
every fine art, therefore, has certain physical sciences collateral 
to it, on the abstractions of which it builds, more or less, 
according to its nature and purpose. But the drift of the art 
itself is something totally distinct from that ef the physical 
science to which it is related ; and it is not more absurd to say 
that physiology or anatomy constitute the science of poetry or 
dramatic art than that acoustics and harmonics are the science 
of music ; optics, of painting ; mechanics, or other branches of 
physical science, that of architecture. If any of the fine arts, 
indeed, deserves to be regarded in the double character of an 
art and a science (using the terms in the customary sense) it is 
architecture ; but the reason of this is very plain—it is both a 
fine art and a mechanical one. Part of its work, like every 
mechanical contrivance, is regulated strictly by physical laws, 
and is thus closely related, both in theory and practice, to 
several branches of physics; but those branches do not con- 
stitute the theory of architecture as a fine art; for in this aspect 
it presupposes the physical conditions of construction as a sub- 
stratum on which the taste is to be exercised. 
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Cinque Cento Stained Glass. 


C. WINSTON. 


Cinque cento glass paintings are easily distinguished from 
even the latest Perpendicular, to which in many respects they 
bear a close resemblance, by the character of their details, from 
which I have borrowed the name of the style. They are cer- 
tainly more calculated to harmonise with Italian than Gothic 
buildings; but as, during this period, glass painting as an art 
reached a degree of perfection which it soon a‘terwards lost 
and has not yet regained, we may well pause to inquire in what 
the excellence of cinque cento glass paintings consists. The 
excellence of a cinque cento picture glass painting consists in a 
union of high relief and atmospheric effect with the clear and 
brilliant colouring of the Perpendicular style. There is the 
same difference between a Perpendicular and a cinque cento pic- 
ture glass painting as there is between a Medizval illumination 
and one of Raphael’s cartoons; the one is a mere dry con- 
ventionalism, the other is a more faithful representation of the 
beauties of nature. The peculiarity, however, of a cinque cento 
glass painting is, that the object was gained without sacrificing 
any of the admirable qualities which a glass painting exclu- 
sively possesses. It will be found that the secret consists in 
using for the colouring of the picture coloured glass and stains 
instead of enamel colours ; in treating the construction of the 
glass painting as forming a part of the design, and throwing the 
leads into the principal outlines (all other leads which would 
not form outlines being concealed by the horizontal saddle-bars), 
and in so managing to contrast lights and shadows (principally 
by means of the architectural accessories of the subject) as to 
produce the required relief without the necessity for any great 
mass of shadow, and consequently without rendering the pic- 
ture dull or heavy. The artifice resorted to in order to pro- 
duce relief is most openly shown in the windows of the chapel 
of the Miraculous Sacrament, in Brussels Cathedral. In all 
these windows the group is represented under, or in front of, 
a triumphal arch, through which a landscape is seen. The 
soffit and sides of the arch, being in strong shadow, serve to 
give distance to the landscape, and also serve to relieve the 
light sides of the figures which are generally thrown against 
them. The dark sides of the figures are contrasted either with 
the front face of the archway or the landscape beyond (both 
which are represented as if seen under the influence of a strong 
light), or with the light sides of other figures in the group. 
The same principle may be observed in figure and canopy 
windows and other works of the cinque cento period; and 
though never thoroughly wrought out until this time, the idea 
evidently occurred before, as it may be recognised, though less 
distinctly, in many glass paintings of the Perpendicular period 
—as in some of the windows of Munich Cathedral, and even in 
some Late Decorated glass paintings in St. Sebald’s Church, 
Nuremberg. The same kind of material is used in cinque 
cento glass paintings as in the latest Perpendicular ; if anything, 
the glass is more flimsy. 


Prevention of Dry Rot. 


R. F. FRANZIUS. 


To preserve oak timber from the dry rot it should be laid in 
large piles in salt water for a whole year, and so as to be com- 
pletely covered with the water. By this means the salt pene- 
trates the wood, and the consequence is that it remains always 
free from dry rot, and lasts twice as long as it would do without 
this preparation. If the wood can be put into sea water per- 
fectly pure and free from all earthy deposit it is so much the 
better, and on the coasts it may be best kept and prepared in 
basins dug for the purpose. Care must of conrse be taken to 
lay it so that it cannot drift away. Where salt is very abundant, 
wood may be seasoned by covering it with a thick layer of that 
material, when the air is damp and foggy, without heavy 
rain; in short, pickling it as is done in North America. The 
-salt also destroys dry rot in building, as may be proved by 
washing the wood infected repeatedly with strong brine made 
‘hot. New wood may be prepared for use in the same manner. 


Richard Parkes Bonington. 


A. CUNNINGHAM. 


_ Bonington was more than a mere landscape painter. He 
included within his scene whatever naturally and_ properly 
belonged to it: on the seaside he had fishermen ; on the sea 
itself ships under sail, with all their mariners—pinnaces and 
barges, with freights of beauty. Ashore,he gaveto the garden 
ladies playing on the lute, or listening to the song of the bird or 
of the lover ; he peopled his walks and groves with life, and 
showed no common skill and taste in his groups and figures. 
In this he resembled Gainsborough, whose peasants are not the 
least pleasing part of his landscapes. Nor did Bonington desire 
to depict merely an acre or two of nature, and trust to the 
literal reality of his scene for success. He knew that nature 
presents much to the eye on which art has no colours to 
squander ; he, therefore, singled out scenes which, either from 
extreme loveliness, from picturesque effect, or old association, 
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he knew would please, and these he handled with singular ease 
and delicacy. It cannot be denied, however, that most of his 
Italian pictures are tinctured with his feeling for some of the 
great masters of the pencil. Instead of being contented with 
looking at what lay before himself, his desire was to borrow the 
eyes of Canaletti, or some other favourite of days gone by. All 
this gratified the connoisseur, but not those who judged from 
nature; to look like Canaletti with the former was a grace, with 
the latter a deformity. There is a painful precision about 
Canaletti—a disagreeable slavishness of fidelity, resembling 
that of the painter who drenched his field of battle in blood, for 
the purpose of proving how heroic the contest had _ been. 
Bonington had notthe half of this minute precision, and yet hehad 
too much, but his brilliant and poetical colouring threw a lustre 
over these mechanical over accuracies. He tried all the styles 
of painting below the historical, and attained eminence in them 
all. Moreover, he tried all the methods of the various schools, 
and it was one of his “imaginations” to combine the fidelity of 
the Dutch, the vigour of the Venetians, the science of the 
Romans, and the sense of the English, all in one grand per- 
formance. This wild scheme, which even the poetic and 
fervent Fuseli had considered impracticable, was looked upon 
by Bonington as a matter of no great difficulty. His French 
biographer regrets that he did not live to put such a plan into 
execution, and mentions that he had selected a series of 
subjects from the history of the Middle Ages, on which to make 


the experiment. 
Wren as a Valuer of House Property. 


J. ELMES. 

Wren’s advice for the purchase of houses and tenements 
required for the new churches was judicious, and, the plan 
having been successful at St. Paul’s, he recommended its 
adoption to his brother commissioners for the fifty new 
churches. His method was in purchasing buildings and ground 
on the north side of St. Paul’s Cathedral, where in some places 
houses were but 11 feet. distant from the fabric, which was 
thereby exposed to the continual danger of fire. These houses 
had been hastily built immediately after the Fire, on the old sites 
without waiting for the adoption of Wren’s novel and beautiful 
plan for rebuilding the city. These houses, seventeen in 
number, were all held on leases from the Bishop of London, 
the Dean alone, or the Dean and Chapter, and the minor 
canons of the cathedral, with a variety of under tenants. He 
first recompensed the clerical body and their successors with 
freehold rents of equal value, and had to assess an equitable 
consideration for the property held by the tenants in possession, 
to find the value of which he learned by diligent inquiry what 
the inheritance of houses in that quarter were usually valued 
at. This he found to be fifteen years’ purchase at the most, 
and proportionably to that the value of each lease was soon 
ascertained by referring to the map and rental of the estate. 
These rates he and his fellow-commissioners were determined 
not to recede from, and such value was offered to each tenant 
in possession, and, to shorten debate, which all abounded in, 
they were informed that the commissioners were guided by 
one uniform method, from which they would not deviate. 
They soon found three or four reasonable men who agreed to 
those terms, which were immediately paid, and their houses 
taken down. Others, who stood out at first, soon found them- 
selves enveloped in dust and rubbish, and that ready money 
was better in their situations than a continuance of rent, taxes, 
and dues, followed their neighbours’ examples, and made way 
for the wholesome improvement. The greatest dispute about 
the tenants’ charges was for the fittings up of their houses for 
their particular trades, for which Wren allowed one year’s 
purchase and permitted them to remove their fittings and 
wainscot, reserving to the commissioners only the fabric of the 
house. “This affair,” says Wren gratulatorily, “‘ was finished 


without a judicatory or a jury.” 
Early Scene-FPa nting. 
W. H, PYNE. 

It was in Scotland the scenic department of the theatre 
first obtained consideration. The royal house of Stuart added 
these illusive and picturesque aids to dramatic exhibitions. 
Jameson (the Scottish Vandyke) designed the scenery for the 
private theatricals at Holyrood House for his patron King 
James VI. This sport and pastime-loving monarch, when 
called to the English throne, selected Inigo Jones, his renowned 
architect, to design the scenery for his theatre at the Palace of 
Whitehall. His successor, the enlightened Charles I., and the 
tasteful Henrietta his queen, during their happier days, gave a 
new character to the stage: all was elegance at their youthful 
court. There Ben Jonson contrived the interludes and 
masques, and Inigo Jones was still retained as scene-painter 
and machinist. Charles spared no expense in the decorations 
for those romantic pieces, in which himself and his queen, and 
the young lords and ladies of the court, danced and played in © 
their respective parts. The skill and ingenious contrivance 
recorded of this stage seems almost to vie in description with 
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the art exhibited in the present day. Streater, a landscape- 
painter, designed the scenes for Dorset Gardens Theatre and 
the Phcenix. When this house fell under the management of 
Fieetwood, he employed his gay friend Frank Hayman as prin- 
cipal scene-painter for his stage. The great improvements in 
the scenic department, however unwittingly, grew out of the 
bad taste that prevailed the beginning of the last century, when 
Rich, who was manager of the playhouse in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields (denominated the new theatre set up in rivalry of Drury 
Lane), collected a posse of harlequins, scaramouches, rope 
dancers, tumblers, and jugglers from abroad, and designed a 
species of burlesque entertainments that drew the audience 
from the old house, although it retained, under the management 
of Wilks, Booth, and Cibber, one of the best dramatic corps 
that had ever trod the stage. Italy had long been famed for its 
scene-painters, and its superior tact for the machinery of pan- 
tomimic representation. Some of these foreign artists were 
employed, and it was then the English first beheld the delightful 
effect of the picturesque, as viewed through a splendid pro- 
scenium on a lengthened stage. The managers of Drury Lane 
in self-defence were reduced to attempt the same species of 
entertainment, when they pressed into their service a celebrated 
scene-painter, M. Devoto, and a ballet master, M. Thermond, 
who projected a pantomime wherein a profligate inhabitant of 
Newgate was the hero, This set the wits of the town upon the 
managers, who, with the scene-painter, were dragged to the 
satiric whipping-post. On these pantomimic pieces they were 
lavish of expense, as the scenery and machinery were the prin- 
cipal attractions. When Rich removed his dramatic corps 
from Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the newly erected theatre in Covent 
Garden, Hogarth, in a fit of humour, caricatured the whole 
house, in procession across the market place in front of the 
arcade, not forgetting to have a hit at his friend George 
Lambert, whose scenes he piled in a waggon, wherein the 
thunder and lightning were made conspicuous, 


The Limits of Theory in Art. 


W. SPALDING. 

The theory of an art can have but either or both of two 
practical uses. It is directive, so far as it is efficient for 
guidance in the construction of new works: it is critical, so far 
as it assists in the just estimation of works already constructed. 
Of no art whatever can the best possible theory serve either use 
in any but a most imperfect degree. The higher and wider an 
art is in the results it aims at, the weaker does its theory 
become in both aspects; and when we reach arts having an 
elevated and far-reaching character the directive use of 
theoretic laws has nearly vanished, while even the critical use 
has shrunk within narrow bounds. In the lowest arts that are 
conceivable, successful performance has individual aptitude as 
a condition precedent: in arts of high compass this aptitude 
assumes, more and more as we rise, the character of that which 
is called genius. Such laws as can be assigned come, then, to 
have a direct value that is only negative. They are warnings 
that disobedience will, though the native power be present, 
impair or destroy the effect aimed at. The discovery of the 
assignable laws rests primarily on the study of works already 
in existence ; the laws cannot confidently be pronounced to be 
sound unless the possibility of mistake is excluded by a wide 
range of antecedent experience. Even such laws are obeyed 
by genius rather in accordance with its own imaginative 
instincts than in consequence of distinct and generalised 
thought. Nor do such laws as are assignable serve any higher 
office than that of being guards about the doorways of the 
temple : genius sits alone and unapproachable in the sanctuary 
which is within. But theory has given us something well worth 
having, if it has only taught us how far law, consciously 
generalised and intelligibly promulgated, can penetrate into 
the heart of those mySstériés“in the midst of which the poet, 
the orator, and the artist live and work, through feeling rather 
than thought. It is much if there can be drawn, though it 
should be but dimly and waveringly, the line beyond and above 
which rules cease to have so much as critical force. 


Claude as a Student. 


R. N. WoRNUM. 

Claude Gelée or Gillée, called Claude de Lorraine, or le 
Lorrain, and also Claude Lorrain, was born in Lorraine, at 
Chateau du Chamagne, near Charmes, department des Vosges, 
in the year 1600. His parents were very poor, and as Claude 
showed no disposition to learn to read or write he was placed 
with a baker and pastrycook. The cooks of Lorraine were 
celebrated in the time of Claude’s youth, and, according to his 
friend and biographer, Sandrart, Claude travelled to Rome in 
the company of some of these cooks, like them, to seek employ- 
ment there. He found it with Agostino Tassi, and the circum- 
stance of his master being a painter appears to have first 
inspired Claude with a fondness for art. Tassi was a good 
landscape-painter (he had been the pupil of Paul Bril), and with 
this painter Claude engaged himself as an ordinary domestic 


servant. He both prepared his master’s meals and ground his 
colours for him, but he acquired at the same time the rudi- 
ments of his art. Sandrart, from whose ‘‘ Teutsche Academie,” 
&c., or ‘“ Accademia Tedesca,” the above account is taken, was 
the intimate companion of Claude, and his work was published. 
during Claude’s lifetime (1675) ; it is, therefore, most probably 
correct, or at least must be of more authority than the account 
in the posthumous volume of Baldinucci, who lived at Florence, 
and was probably not even acquainted with Claude. This 
subject is noticed here, as Baldinucci (‘* Notizie dei Professori del 
Disegno,” &c.) is represented in the “ Biographie Universelle,” 

and elsewhere, as contradicting Sandrart’s account of Claude’s 
origin. Baldinucci does not contradict Sandrart ; he merely 
gives a different account of Claude’s journey to Rome. He 
states that Claude, after the death of his parents, who died when 

he was twelve years of age, joined an elder brother in Alsace, 

who was a wood-engraver, and subsequently accompanied 

a lace-merchant, his relation, to Rome. This may have taken 

place after Claude had been some years with the pastrycook 
with whom he was placed by his parents, according to Sandrart. 

But Claude’s history was too remarkable for Sandrart not to 

have heard it from his own mouth during their repeated inter- 

course and sketching excursions together when in Rome 

(“ Lebenslauf Joachime von Sandrart,” &c., p. 12, and in the 

second volume of the ‘“ Accademia Tedesca,” p. 332). In the 

Latin translation of Sandrart, which was published in 1684, 

nine years afier the original work, there is a misprint in the 

text of pictort for pzstorz, by which Sandrart is made to say 

that Claude’s master was a faznter of pies instead of a baker 

of pies ( pectoré cutdam artocreatum) ; the same mistake occurs 

in the marginal note and in the index, and a few recent writers 

have been led into error by it. The misprint, however, is quite 

evident merely from the context. How long Claude was 

engaged in his menial capacity is uncertain, but probably some 

years after his repeated efforts in art. Tassi’s principal works 

were those of the Lancellotti and Quirinal Palaces, executed 

during the pontificate of Paul V. (1605-21), and it must have 

been during their progress that Claude was Tassi’s servant. 

In the pontificate of Urban VIII. (1623-44), he was already 

known at Rome as a great landscape-painter. The intervening 

pontificate of Gregory XV. therefore was about the period that 

he was struggling for the obscure independence noticed by 

Sandrart, and he appears at this time to have visited his native 

country. He visited also Venice and Naples, and in the latter 

place he is said to have received some instruction from a 

landscape-painter of the name of Gottfried Vals. Sandrart 

first taught Claude to paint from nature. In 1639 he appeared 

as an engraver. 


Ancient Numerical Signs. 


A. VON HUMBOLDT. 


In the most ancient Greek monuments, and in the Tuscan 
sepulchral inscriptions, the units are expressed by vertical lines. 
The same custom prevailed among the Romans and Egyptians 
(which, respecting the last, has been proved by Thomas 
Young, Jomard, and Champollion). The Chinese use horizontal 
lines up to the number four, and such lines are likewise found 
on some Phcenician coins described by Eckhel. The Romans 
sometimes omitted the quinary figure in inscriptions, and, 
therefore, we find even eight lines as unities placed together. 
Many instances of this kind are collected by Marini in his 
“Monumenti dei Fratelli Arvali,’ a work which deserves 
attention. The heads of the nails, which anciently were em- 
ployed by the Romans to indicate the years (‘“‘annales antea 
in clavis fuerunt, quos ex lege vetusta figebat praetor maximus,” 
says the elder Pliny), could have led them to the unity points of 
the Mexicans, and, in fact, we find such points used in the sub- 
division of ounces and feet, together with the horizontal lines 
used by the Chinese and Phcenicians. These points and 
lines, nine or nineteen in number, in the denary or vicesimal 
scale of the old and new continent, are the most simple of all 
notations in the system of juxtaposition. Here the unities are 
properly more counted than read. The separate existence—the 
individuality if I may so speak—of the numerical figures as 
signs of numbers is first to be recognised in the numerical lettars 
of the Semitic and Hellenic tribes, and among the inhabitants 
of Thibet and the Indian tribes, who express 1, 2, 3, 4 
by ideographic, distinct figures. In the ancient Persian 
Pehlevi a remarkable transition is to be observed from the 
inartificial method of expressing numbers by the repetition of 
the figure of the unity to that of using compound ideographic 
hieroglyphics, in numbers greater than the unity. There the 
first nine figures are evidently formed by as many notches or 
teeth as they contain unities ; five and nine are even merely 
the numbers 2, 3, and 4 twisted together without the repetition 
of the figure of 1. In the system of the “ Devanagari,” which is 
truly of Indian origin, in the Persian and Arabic-European 
figures, we are only able to discover a contraction of 2 and 
3 units, in the figures of 2 and 3, certainly not in the higher 
figures, which, in India within the Ganges, are written very 
differently from one another. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In the recent bestowal of honours there was no recog- 
nition of architecture or any branch of fine art. Mr. 
Bruce, president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
as a matter of course, was distinguished, and is now a 
knight. He is one of the few surviving representatives of 
the STEPHENSON school, in which economy of expenditure 
in order to realise a profit was the main principle. He 
began as a pupil in the locomotive factory in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Afterwards Mr. BRucE was engaged under the late 
T. E. Harrison on the construction of the line of the 
North-Eastern Railway, and was resident engineer during 
the erection of the Royal Border Bridge over the Tweed 
at Berwick, which was opened by Her Majesty in the 
year 1850. Mr. Bruce acted subsequently in India as 
chief engineer of the Madras Railway, and has continued 
to be connected professionally with engineering works in 
India as well as on the Continent of Europe, in the Colonies, 
and South America. He was elected President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on June 6, 1887, and was re- 
elected for another year on May 29, 1888. Mr. GUILDFORD 
Mo.LeswortH, who received a similar honour, also made a 
reputation in India, where he holds the office of Consulting 
Engineer for State Railways. His name may be said to be 
universally known from his pocket-book of formule, of 
which over twenty editions have appeared since 1862. 


THE contest for the seat in the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, which was occupied by the late M. QuESTEL, was 
almost exceptional in its duration, as no less than eleven 
votings were requisite before victory could be proclaimed. 
There were only three candidates, viz. MM. ANCELET, 
CoQuaRD, and NoRMAND. In the third turn M. ANCELET 
retired. The supporters of M. Coguarp and M. NoRMAND 
continued to be equal in number in the succeeding attempts, 
until, we suppose, the aid of chance was invoked, when M. 
CoguaRD was able to gain an additional vote, and thus 
secured his election. The new member’s name is not much 
known out of France, although M. Coguarp has executed 
some important works. ‘Thirty years ago he obtained the 
Prix de Rome, and in due time he obtained his share of 
official appointments. Among his buildings are the chapel 
of the ecclesiastical seminary at Laval, part of the Cour de 
_ Cassation, the Antique Gallery and the Renaissance Gallery 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, which building is under his 
care, and in consequence the transformation of the adjoin- 
ing Hétel de Chimay into part of the school is in his hands. 
A great many public monuments were designed by M. 
Coguarp, and he co-operated with M. Pascau in the 
architectural part of the monument which was erected by 
artists as a memorial of Henri REGNAULT, the painter. 


THE existing condition of Versailles is not to be ex- 
plained by aversion to royal works. The buildings were 
originally over-expensive, and their conservation must always 
be costly. Before the Republicans were in power there was 
neglect about Versailles. At the same time, it should be 
the duty of the French Government to do all that is feasible 
for the purpose of keeping the buildings, sculpture, and 
ornamental works from falling into a state that is both 
dangerous and discreditable. But the French Government 
are apparently very touchy about Versailles, as can be seen 
from an incident which has just occurred. A few weeks 
since several members of an archeological society or 
friends of ancient monuments visited the palace and 
grounds. M. LEecuerc, the architect in charge of the place, 
described the history of the great work with the aid of plans, 
and under his guidance the members examined buildings 
and park. They saw places which, on account of their 
dangerous condition, have to be closed against the public 
throughout the year, and the impression made upon the 
minds of the visitors was one of dismay. It was impossible 
to resist a condemnation of the want of public spirit which 
is seen in the neglect of the buildings, and of course the 
architect could not defend the Government against the 
charges which were raised. A letter was read from one of 
the Senators, who said that he succeeded in obtaining 
440,000 francs towards the most urgent repairs, but as five 
or six times that sum was needed, he advised continual 


agitation until the money was granted. The proceedings 
were duly reported to the Government. ‘The enthu- 
siasm of M. Lecterc for the preservation of Versailles was 
supposed to cast a slur upon the conduct of his superiors. 
That, of course, is an unpardonable crime in France. 
M. Lecuerc has had to feel the strength of official anger. 
His office in Versailles is taken from him, and he is sent to 
superintend a less important building, the old Chateau of 
Rambouillet, about twenty miles distant. According to 
Martz ANTOINETTE it is a “ crapaudiére,” but it will serve 
for an officer who must meditate on the danger of preferring 
the past to the present. 


DeEcamps was one of the French painters who were 
doomed to be deprived of fitting appreciation during their 
lives. It is hard to say what was his real speciality. He 
was one of the first to paint Eastern scenes; he was great as 
an animal draughtsman, but he was often compelled to gain his 
daily bread by drawing political caricatures. His own 
belief was that he was best fitted for historical and scrip- 
tural painting. In the Louvre he is represented only by 
some of his animal paintings, and as many of his works. of 
another kind were comprised in the Goldschmidt Collection 
lately sold in Paris, it was expected that the authorities 
would endeavour tu do some justice to the memory of 
Decamps by acquiring one of his landscapes or figure- 
pieces. By some fatality the only work of the painter that 
was purchased was one representing an English bulldog 
and a Scotch terrier, for which a sum of 660/, was paid, 
while some more desirable works went to other collections. 
at a much lower price. There is very little that suggests 
England in the Louvre, and for that reason the picture may 
have been bought, but English visitors would prefer to see 
a different example of DEcamps’ skill. 


THE annual increase in the number of foreign works. 
which are hung in the Salon is beginning to excite some 
apprehension among French artists. Admission is not by 
favour, and yet, while native works are excluded, foreign 
pictures are seen in prominent places on the walls. ‘This 
year there are 415 pictures by foreign artists in the 
galleries. The United States contributes one-fourth, or 
105 ; Belgium comes next, with 48; England has 43 ; 
Spain, 28 ; Switzerland, 25 ; Italy, 19 ; Russia, 17 ; Spain, 
17 ; Norway, 14; and, in spite of all the difficulties which 
are found on the frontiers, Germany has to works. All 
sorts of out-of-the-way places—such as Uruguay and the 
Canary Isles—are represented. Among the artists Japan 
this year has gained admission. There is no doubt that 
French pictures could be found to fill the spaces occupied 
by foreigners, but according to the jury they must be less 
valuable, and that thought is not agreeable to the French 
mind. Native artists are beaten on their soil by strangers ! 
In many cases the pictures must be sent as a trial of 
strength, for it is not to be expected that French amateurs 
will care to invest in foreign works. But it is felt every- 
where that appearance in a Salon exhibition is a mark 
of power, and it is no wonder the desire to attain a place 
should be universal. 
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THE ancient hatred of the Swiss against GESSLER 
seems to have survived, in spite of all that is said by 
historians about the virtues of that governor. He is still 
regarded as the tyrant of the opera. The ruins of his big 
castle near Kiissnacht were sold lately, and the new pro- 
prietor, as became a good patriot and a practical man, 
pulled down all the old masonry, and erected a big stable 
on the site. Time is merciful, and, regardless of all the 
wicked deeds which were transacted within the castle, made 
the ruins most picturesque. They gave a pleasure which 
has ceased for ever. What is remarkable is that the Swiss 
Government, always so jealous about interference with 
natural or historical features, should be passive on the 
transaction. Is historical science gaining the upper hand, 
and are the Swiss becoming bored with the myths of TELL ? 
Not long since the pictures illustrating the hero’s life on the 
walls of the lake chapel were cleared away. Are we to 
suppose that GeEssLEeR’s castle succumbed to the same 
desire for exactitude and aversion to poetic legends ? 
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THE CLOISTERS OF S. GRIGORIO, VENICE. 
By FRANK TJ. VERITY 
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THE PULPIT, St MARKS, VENICE. 
By FRANK T. VERITY. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SCULPTURAL GROUP. 


JE have already described the group by Mr. C. LAWEs, 
which forms one of the attractions of this year’s 
Royal Academy Exhibition, and we now give an illustration of 
the work. As it is intended to be cast in bronze the group is 
dark in colour, and therefore difficult to reproduce. To do 
justice to the variety of lines which are presented by the 
figures, it wou'd also be requisite to present more than one 
illustration. 

The group was inspired by Bvron’s “ Mazeppa,” but it is 
not a realisation of any part of the poem. BYRON makes 
MAZEPPA describe his own punishment, and how he was 
bound to the wild horse, but there is not a word about the fate 
of his fellow sinner. It is, however, not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that she also was sent adrift in the same way, or we may 
imagine the group as relating to some other transaction, in 
which a wild horse was employed as the instrument of revenge 
or justice. 

Mr. LAWES has prepared his group on the expectation that 
it would be set up in some public place, such as Piccadilly 
Circus. There is no doubt of its fitness for sucha position. It 
has the qualities which are needed in a piece of sculpture that 
is to be satisfactory in the eyes of all classes. It will excite the 
wonder of the simple and satisfy the demands of the amateur. 
We have statues enough in our midst, but for imaginative 
sculpture it is necessary to cross the Channel. Mr. LAWEs 
has boldly taken the risk of producing the large model which is 
seen in the Academy, and it remains to be seen whether enough 
public spirit exists in London or the provinces to commission a 
work which would make a town or a district remarkable. 


CLOISTERS OF ST. GREGORIO, VENICE. 
THE PULPIT OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


HESE illustrations are the first specimens which Mr. 

FRANK VERITY has published, and they accordingly 

serve as a sort of dédu¢t of a young architect whose career will, 
we hope, be no less successful than his father’s. 


NEW CENTRAL OFFICES FOR THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY COMPANY, HUNT’S BANK, MANCHESTER. 


HESE buildings, which have lately been erected from the 

designs of Mr. WILLIAM DAWES, architect, 2 Cooper 
Street, Manchester, are situated opposite the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Station, Manchester, and adjoin the old 
block of offices with which they harmonise in style and general 
treatment. The two principal frontages are faced with stone. 
Before these central offices were erected the departments were 
scattered and the working was necessarily inconvenient and 
expensive. 

For working purposes and for general effect the newly- 
erected building is undoubtedly one of the finest blocks of 
railway offices in the country. All the permanent decorations 
are effective. The general decorations internally have not yet 
been carried out. 

The entrance-hall and principal staircase are spacious, and 
are imposing and effective in appearance. The corridors 
throughout are wide, fireproof, and finished with Italian 
mosaic. The whole of the rooms are connected by ventilat- 
ing flues with the main system of foul air trunks in the 
basement that convey the vitiated air to a central chamber, 
from which the foul air is forced into the ventilating 
shaft by a large fan worked by an engine. Thus a 
continuous extraction is maintained during the working- 
hours from every office and room in the building. The 
heating of the whole of the corridors and rooms has been 
arranged on an American system of coils and steam pipes, 
each coil being so constructed that it can be turned off or on 
by a tap as an increase or decrease of temperature may be 
required. The building throughout is lighted by electric lights 
and gas, with combination fittings. The Board-room, com- 
mittee-room, main entrance, and staircase-hall, are the only 
portions of the building in which any ornamental features have 
been introduced. The remaining portions have been finished 
plainly, and have been fitted up merely for working purposes, 
and with careful regard for the health and convenience of those 
employed. 

_ Although the erection of such an extensive block of build- 
ings has necessarily involved a large outlay, yet the increase 
of concentrated working power in all departments has been so 
enormously increased as to more than justify the expenditure 
The lavatory blocks, &c., are completely fitted up, and the 
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sanitary arrangements throughout are excellent. In securing 
the health of the clerks a proportionate increase in the working 
power of the staffhas been secured. It is obvious that to those 
who depend on the labour of numbers this is a vital con- 
sideration, and any outlay within reasonable limits to attain 
this end is more than justified by productive results. 

The dimensions of the building are as follows :—Basement 
storey, 17 feet high; ground floor, 16 feet high; first floor, 
18 feet high ; second floor, 14 feet high. The third floor, in 
which are placed the plan and store-rooms, &c., are open to the 
roof. 

The following are the dimensions of the various rooms :— 


Ground Floor. 
Feet. Inches. Feet. ) 
Goods clerks . , 8 ; G2 Ome, bY, 30 
Audit clerks . ‘ So O) wey 120 Reet 
Telegraph clerks 1 A Ze OMBee ace 20 high. 
Chief audit clerk BTV On wie’ Low ioehO 
Audit committee-room : TS altGu. eTown 
Chief goods clerk : : a ASO tO: ye, £0 
Contract ticket-room : SRA2TE Rk OUND ie 20 
Audit outdoor inspector . : DOO. OF vggere EG 
Lavatories, &c. : 5 ‘ 5 au 
First Floor. 
Board-room Bi OZ O Be We 
Dining-room . RON, Oy wagater 2. 
Committee-room : BN Oxia sires 22 
Goods clerks . ; 17 sh © ath ae 2a} @) 
Directors’ lavatory - : a sag 
Caretaker’s house . ; ; : — os 
Caairman, secretary, and secretary’s clerks’ 
office . : : : ; : aS ana 
Lavatories, waiting-room, &c.. . ial re 
Second Floor. 
Drawing office, engineer’s department pice On yes Omni a5 sia SO) 
= a epee Oe 21 sya) - 20 
i) be) . 42 Oo 2? 27 
Clerk’s office . : GB One Ol iaeas ah 2 
Contractor’s room > 20180 Rate 
Head engineer’s office. : . RAO OO EE sto KO 
Assistants’ iS +28: ft. by 7 tt, and2o a tO ass 1G 


Lavatories, waiting-rooms, &c. : . 


The fittings throughout are very complete, and were designed 
by the architect. 

In the mezzanine floors are placed the following rooms :— 
accountants’ office, 36 feet by 55 feet ; private office, 27 feet by 
14 feet ; clerks’ office, 30 feet by 42 feet. The steward’s house 
contains the following rooms :—Sitting-room, kitchen, scullery, 
larder, wine cellar, serving-room, bathroom, water-closets, &c., 
bedrooms, storeroom, and offices in connection with the 
directors’ dining-room. In the basement there are audit clerks’ 
rooms, book-rooms, a detached block of conveniences, lava- 
tories, &c., engine-house, boiler-room, dynamo-room, heating 
apparatus, &c. 

In the old block of office buildings various important altera- 
tions have been carried out, and the new and old now practi- 
cally form one block. 


PROPOSED COTTAGE, GLENGARRIFF, FOR THE COUNTESS 
OF FERRERS. 
HE site is most charmingly situated on the margin of the 
bay, looking out on the lakelike waters, and is surrounded 
by mountain scenery of a wild description. The soft grey tints 
of the local stone proposed to be used produce a most pleasing 
effect in combination with the red tiles of the roof, and have for 
a setting trees and shrubs of great beauty. The steps in the 
foreground lead to the beach. Mr. ROBERT WALKER, M.S.A., 
Cork, is the architect. 


CARDIFF BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


ho in September an Exhibition will be opened in 
Howard’s Gardens, Cardiff, under the direction of Mr. 
Philip Shrapnel. It will contain the following sections :— 
Construction, sanitation and ventilation, paint and colours, 
decoration, joinery, furniture, hardware, gas, electricity, paving, 
horticulture, machinery, smoke abatement, fuel, domestic 
appliances, foods, marine, arts and sciences, &c. i 
The Cardiff Exhibition will be held in a building specially 
erected for the purpose, upon a site granted by the Marquess 
of Bute, in a central position near the Taff Vale and Rhymney 
railway stations. The building will be ready for the reception 
of exhibits by August 20 next. The Exhibition will continue 
for two months. Negotiations are in progress with the railway 
companies to obtain a special carriage rate for goods intended 
for exhibition. 
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EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE 
HANDIWORK. 


PROSPECTUS has been issued of the Exhibition of 

Decorative Handiwork, which is to be held in the 
galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy from the beginning of 
November in the present year until the first or second week in 
January 1889. The Exhibition is to be under very influential 
patronage, the names of six Scottish noblemen appearing on 
the list, as well as those of a number of gentlemen well known 
for their antiquarian and artistic tastes. Such institutions as 
the Royal Scottish Academy, the Royal Society of Arts, the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture, the Edinburgh Social Union, and the Edinburgh 
Trades Council have also promised assistance, and the execu- 
tive committee consists of a body of gentlemen of business 
capacity. The Exhibition is to be divided into two sections— 
(1) for professional and amateur work executed by the 
exhibitor, and submitted in competition or for exhibition only ; 
and (2) a loan collection of selected examples of old and 
modern works comprised under the scheme of the Exhibition. 
The competitions, which have been arranged to afford scope 
for the display of originality and taste in design as well as 
technical skill in execution, embrace, for professional workers, 
prizes for wood-carving, modelling and carving in plaster, 
carving in stone and marble, gold and silverwork, wrought 
ironwork, vefoussé metalwork, wood inlay turnery, picture 
frames, painted decoration, and book ornament. For amateur 
workers there are to be prizes for wood-carving, refoussé metal- 
work, turnery, mosaic, and embroidery. 


ARCHITECTS IN AUTHORITY. 


Ae inquiry into the working of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was resumed on the Ist inst., before the Com- 
missioners, with Lord Herschell as president. 

Alderman J. E. Saunders was recalled, but Lord Herschell 
said as he understood witness was ill; only one or two questions 
would be asked. Witness said the total amount he received 
from Mr. Villiers for his services as architect for the Pavilion 
was 2,000/, and not 1,800/. as previously stated. Mr. Villiers 
paid the amount in cheques of 300/. in 1885, 500/. in 1886, 
700/. in 1887, and 500/. subsequently. In regard to the fee of 
307. he received for services in connection with Humphrey’s 
Hall, witness said he examined the plans and passed an 
opinion upon their compliance with the requirements; but 
there was another architect consulted. Witness persisted in 
saying that he had only been professionally concerned with the 
Adelphi and Criterion Theatres, Humphrey’s Hall, and the 
Pavilion. : 

Lord Herschell: If it turns out that we get information 
that there were others with which you were connected it will 
be a serious matter. 

Mr. Henry S. Isaacs, architect, said he had brought an 
action against Mr. Villiers in connection with the building of 
the London Pavilion. Mr. Villiers had offered to give his firm 
the work if they could find responsible builders, who would not 
ask for money until the roof was on, in order to give him time 
to make necessary financial arrangements. He secured a 
responsible builder. It must have been after Mr. Villiers 
became sure of the site in October 1884. In January 1885, 
they had prepared the sketch plans and made calculations as 
to the cost of putting up the buildings. The negotiations pro- 
ceeded until Mr. Villiers ceased to call, and witness went and 
saw him, when he said he was compelled to accept the services 
of Mr. Saunders, a member of the Board. Witness felt very 
indignant, and asked for an explanation. Mr. Villiers said if he 
did not erect the building in a short time he would lose the lease. 
He (witness) felt hurt, and said he did not believe Mr. Vulliamy, 
architect of the Board of Works, would countenance such gross 
injustice to a member of his profession, and that he would be 
no party to such a proceeding. Mr. Villiers replied that Mr. 
Vulliamy was a gentleman of the very highest possible honour, 
but unfortunately he was weak, and that a few members of the 
Board dictated to him just as they liked. 

The President: Was Robertson’s name mentioned ?— 
Witness : No it was not. Mr. Villiers was indignant. After 
meeting Mr. Vulliamy witness conferred with his partner, and 
they sat down to draft a letter to the Institute of British Archi- 
tects. They felt that Mr. Saunders’s conduct ought to be 
brought under the notice of the Institute ; but something came 
in the way and they did not write the letter. The President 

of the Institute had commented in addresses on the conduct of 
the Board. His firm felt they should have compensation for 
the work they had done, and they wrote to Mr. Villiers, stating 
that if he would admit that there had been no fault on their 
part they would accept a cheque for 50 guineas in payment for 
their work if sent at once. The letter was sent on June 10, 
and, as it remained unanswered after a second application in 


July, they instructed their solicitor to bring an action for 
100 guineas in order to punish Mr. Villiers for his discourtesy. 
Ultimately he received 10o/. through Mr. Goddard, He never 
received any money from Mr. Robertson. 

By Mr. White: Witness was surveyor to the Holborn Dis- 
trict Board of Works, and had very large transactions with 
them. 

By the President : 
the builders ultimately employed. 
the latter. 

Mr. R. J. Worley, architect, deposed that he was con- 
sulted upon, and prepared the design for, the elevation of 
the Pavilion and Piccadilly restaurant. Mr. Villiers objected 
to the design Mr. Saunders had prepared, which he de- 
scribed as resembling Whiteley’s ; and on the understanding 
that it was known he was not acting jointly with Mr. Saunders, 
he consented to prepare the elevation; but he had not 
authorised his name appearing on the plans as joint architect 
with Mr. Saunders. Mr. Villiers was indignant at Mr. 
Saunders being forced upon him, but said he could not help 
himself. 

Mr. J. S. Hobson, a dealer in property, and formerly sur- 
veyor, said he had had considerable transactions in property 
belonging to the Metropolitan Board of Works, notably the 
site of the Colonial Institute in Northumberland Avenue, ground 
in Clerkenwell, and several sites in Shaftesbury Avenue, besides 
the White Lion at Putney. In 1882, in conjunction with a Mr. 
Phillips, who was not a member of the Board of Works, 
he tendered for the site now occupied by the Colonial Insti- 
tute. He knew Mr. Robertson, and had some conversation 
with him about terms for the site, such as one might talk 
about inany auctioneer’s office. Robertson gave him a general 
idea how the market was going; but Robertson had no 
interest in any of the transactions witness carried through. 

Lord Herschell: No pecuniary interest at all ?—Witness : 
I made him a present, but that was a very long time after 
this transaction. In 1886 he was in great trouble about his 
brother’s matter, and I lent him 1,000/. for three months. That 
was repaid on September 22. On July 21, 1885, I gave him 350/. 

Were these all the transactions with Robertson ?—No; there 
was another payment made to him. Villiers wanted a piece 
of my land in Shaftesbury Avenue. Robertson brought 
Villiers to me; he bought the land, and I gave Robertson 
120/. or 130/. 

In reply to further questions, Mr. Hobson detailed the 
negotiations connected with his letting of the site in North- 
umberland Avenue for the Colonial Institute. His ground-rent 
was 550/., and he let it to the Institute for 1,090/,, which was 
subject to stringent guarantees and risks on his part. The 
Colonial Institute subsequently bought the freehold, giving him 
twenty-eight years’ purchase. This site was the only one open 
at the time he purchased, buildings being upon the remainder 
of the plots in Northumberland Avenue. 

Then all the elements which enabled you to see your way 
clearly in this speculation were open to the Board of Works ?— 
Yes ; it was a question of judgment. 

Did you see Robertson as to the tender for this site ?—Yes, 
I was constantly seeing him. I regarded Robertson as the 
salesman of the Board. 

And discussed the price, and so on, as if he had authority 
to sell ?—No, not in that way. ; 

Can you make any other statement as to payments to 
Robertson ?—On Feb. 29, 1888, I paid him 350/. 

Did any one else get anything out of it?—There was another 
member of the Board, Mr. Fowler, who received money fay- 
ments from me at the request of Mr. Phipps. That was in 
connection with settling plans in Shaftesbury Avenue. 

Had Fowler anything to do with getting you the lease of 
those sites >—That I cannot say. 

Lord Herschell: After you made the tender to the Board, 
and before Captain Napier accepted the land, had you made 
this payment to Phipps and Fowler ? 

Witness replied in the negative, but said he would consider 
the matter. 

On Tuesday Mr. Hobson was recalled, and said he had 
paid Mr, Fowler 200/. at the request of Mr. Phipps, by whom 
he was introduced. The money was paid in respect of a site 
in Shaftesbury Avenue, which witness bought and resold at a 
profit of 2,500/. 

_Mr. F. H. Fowler, recalled, said he was first spoken to by 
Mr. Phipps in regard to the Shaftesbury Avenue on October 12, 
1886. Mr. Phipps consulted him on the matter of ancient 
lights which surrounded Plots 2 and 3. He understood that 
Mr. Phipps was acting for Captain Napier. At that time he 
thought that the Board had sold the site. 

Lord Herschel: I do not see why Mr. Phipps should have 
employed you to assist him in finding out that which must have 
been obvious to any one. 

Examination continued: I ceased being deputy chairman 
of the Board shortly after June 1886. 

You have heard that Mr. Saunders, another member of the 
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Board, was asked to advise upon another site ? —I have heard 
so. I myself have been asked many times and refused. 

Were there any other cases in which you acted ?—I was on 
one occasion asked to act in making the Albert Hall fireproof ; 
but I declined, and recommended Mr. Phipps. 

Did you get part of his cheque ?—Yes ; he sent me a com- 
mission. He sent me 30/. or 4o/, but it was done without 
speaking to me about it. 

Why did you not act yourself?—Because I would not take 
anything which brought me into contact with the Board. 

Have you caused to be sent in to the Board any tenders for 
works in other names than your own ?—No. 

Ne tenders from an address in Essex Street, Strand ?>—No 
such tenders have been sent to my knowledge. 

By Mr. Bosanquet: I received from Mr. Hobson 200/. in 
respect of my services in regard to the ancient lights. He paid 
it for Mr. Phipps. It was paid in Mr. Hobson’s own cheque. 
The 200/. was more than was then due, but it was not more 
than would become due if I had gone on working. I could not 
say how much was due at that time. I was not expecting to 
be paid. I should not have sent in my bill until the work was 
done. 

Have you ever given Mr. Phipps credit for this 200/. >No, 
{ have not, but I shall never charge Mr. Fhipps any more. 

_ I made no entry in any of my books of the business I did 
for Mr. Phipps; but I made entries of “engaged so many 
hours” with him. If any one asked me to advise them, I 
should not regard it as wrong to do so because the matter 
might come before the Board. If it were so, it would never do 
for professional men to join a board. I do not think I have 
ever given any advice as to dangerous structures. 

Mr. Dresser Rogers, another member of the Metropolitan 
Board, said :—I have been a member of the Board for many 
years. Iam editor of the Metropolitan newspaper, of which 
my eldest son is proprietor. Most of the advertisements of 
the Metropolitan Board appear in my paper. The average 
value of such advertisements would be about 250/. a year, but 
the entire number of advertisements from all sources would 
yield on an average about 5,000/. a year. 
the Corporation of London and a member of the Camberwell 
District Board. The advertisements of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works are sent by the committees dealing with the subject 
to which they refer; but I have on no occasion assisted in 
giving directions for the insertion of advertisements. 

At this point the inquiry was adjourned to Friday. 


REDCROSS STREET HALL. 


HE designs illustrative of deeds of heroism which Mr. 
Walter Crane has made for the decoration of the 
Redcross Street Hall, which was opened on Saturday, are 
to be carried out on panels, 11 feet by 6 feet, which occupy the 
main spaces of the wall. There are also, in narrower spaces, 
to be figures representing the two virtues’ of courage and 
fortitude, and two female figures holding up crowns of laurel 
leaves. The centre design coming between these two groups 
represents Alice Ayres saving three children from the fire 
which took place in Gravel Lane three years ago. It may be 
remembered that she rushed three times back from the window 
to fetch each child, though entreated by the crowd below to 
save herself before it was too late, and let them fall gently into 
the sheet held below to catch them. The smoke and the 
flames had risen so high before she was ready to save herself 
that she became stupefied, and, instead of jumping into the 
sheet, she fell on to the pavement, and received the injuries of 
which she died in the hospital next day. Mr. Walter Crane 
has represented her holding one child in her arms, and below 
another being lifted out of the sheet, the flames rising up 
towards the window. On the same side of the wall is a design 
‘ef a man rescuing a child from a well under circumstances 
which endangered his life. Another design is of two navvies 
mending a railway line which they saw was unsafe a moment 
before an express train was due. Though warned of the 
danger, they continued and finished their work, saved the train, 
but lost their own lives. Another represents a woman who had 
charge of some children, and, seeing a mad dog running towards 
them, seized it, and, though severely bitten, held it tillaid came. On 


the other side of the hall are to be the stories, first of the miners | 


who were down the shaft of a mine when they saw something 
had happened which made an explosion inevitable. Both 
rushed to the basket and got in, but, finding the rope was not 
strong enough to pull them both up together, one jumped out 
into what he thought would be certain death. After the 
explosion had taken place his companion returned and found 
him safe, the explosion having passed over him. Another 
design is of some sailors who were wrecked and got on toa 
rock. There was only one who could swim, and he prepared to 
Swim to the shore, when all his companions begged him to 
remain with them. He remained and prayed with them till a 
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basket was let down from a cliff, which took them one by one 
up to land, the older one refusing to go before the rest were 
safe. Just as he shook hands with the last, and begged him to 
be a steady lad if he got through all right, a wave swept him off 
and he was lost. The subject of a third design is a man who 
held a ladder in a fire while some people were escaping from a 
window. Some melted lead dropped down on his arm, burning 
a hole in it. He never flinched, but held the ladder firm till 
the people were rescued. The fourth design represents a boy 
saving the life of a man from drowning. This boy saved four 
lives before he was fourteen. The incident Mr. Crane has 
taken was the one in which there was the most peril. A ship 
was coming into the harbour, and a man fell overboard so close 
between the ship and the quay that the sailors looking on said 
it was a useless risk of life to attempt to save him. The boy, 
then only thirteen, threw off his cap, plunged in without any 
other preparation, and saved the man. He swooned, however, 
when he got to shore. The last design is of a man seizing by 
the horns a mad bull which was running after two children. 
The stories are to be written in clear, large letters on tablets 
under each design, and the spaces between the panels Mr. 
Crane has ornamented with beautiful arabesque work. 


THE LATE MR. WILLIAM HAY. 


ee death is announced of Mr. William Hay, architect, 

Edinburgh, whose name is associated -with the restora- 
tion of St. Giles’s Cathedral—a work which was undertaken at 
the expense of Mr. William Chambers, the publisher. Mr. Hay 
was a native of Cruden, and came to Edinburgh as assistant to 
Mr. John Henderson, architect, in 1844. After being engaged 
with him some years he became assistant to Sir Gilbert Scott, 
by whom he was sent to Newfoundland as clerk of works to the 
new Cathedral there. At the completion of the works he re- 
moved to Canada and commenced business in Toronto, where 
he had a considerable and varied practice, extending to 
Bermuda, which he had to visit on several occasions. In 1864 
he resolved to return to Edinburgh, where he continued in 
practice, and ten years since he entered into partnership with 
Mr. W. Henderson. After the restoration of St. Giles’s Cathe- 
dral he proceeded again to Bermuda, in connection with the 
erection of a new Government House and a new cathedral in 
place of Old Trinity Church, which had been destroyed by fire. 
He took occasion on this visit to make an extensive tour in 
America. For many years Mr. Hay was a prominent Free- 
mason ; he was Master of a Lodge in Toronto, and on his return 
to Scotland became Master of the Lodge St. Andrew, Edin- 
burgh. He held for many years high office in the Grand 
Lodge and in the Supreme Royal Arch Chapter of Scotland, 
and was a Knight Templar, and a leading member of the 
Supreme Council in Scotland. By the Freemasons of Scotland 
his death will be deeply regretted. For the last eight months, 
owing to illness, he has been unable to leave his residence, 
where his death took place in his seventieth year. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ART LIBRARY. 


M R. R. SODEN SMITH, keeper of the art library, reports 
that :— 

1. During the past year there has been some decrease in 
the attendance of readers in the art library ; the numbers have 
been 27,397, against 28,112 in 1886. 

2. The number of books issued is very large in proportion 
to the number of readers, as compared to what it was in former 
years ; this is due to the use of the classed list of the contents 
of various sections of the library. Sixteen classes have been 
dealt with in detail, and the lists published and placed on the 
tables in the reading-room. 

3- Nothing has been accomplished towards the completion 
of the original plan of the library buildings, and the want of 
space, especially for large books, causes inconvenience and 
delay in supplying readers ; it also interferes materially with 
the classification of the books on the shelves. 

4. All new acquisitions have been registered and catalogued 
as heretofore; the collation and binding of books has also 
been continued on the usual system, 

5. The preparation and publication of the classified lists of 
books contained in the Art Library has been pressed on as 
much as my other duties would permit. The list of books, &es 
illustrating the biographies of artists has been issued. This 
contains upwards of 4,000 titles ; also a list of books and 
pamphlets illustrating glass (including stained and painted 
glass); also a new and much enlarged edition of the list of 
books illustrating gold and silversmiths’ work and jewellery ; 
also a list of books illustrating textile fabrics and lace and 
needlework. The materials for a list of books on the archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance and subsequent periods will shortly 
be sent to press. Another list was prepared—books, &c. 
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illustrating mosaics; the MS. of this, on which considerable 
labour had been spent, the materials being scattered over a 
wide range of art literature, was unfortunately mislaid after 
having been sent to be printed, and has not since been found. 
Lists of books recently added to the Library have been from 
time to time printed and hung up for use in the reading-room. 
A supplement to the Universal Catalogue of Art Books has 
been printed and will be incorporated with the catalogue in 
use. Another supplement containing about 3,300 titles is now 
in the press, and the materials for a final portion are being pre- 
pared. When this last is ready it is intended to fuse the whole 
together and remake the volumes of the reading-room catalogue, 
at present nearly worn out. 4 

6. The number of volumes and pamphlets acquired has 
been 261 presented, 2,425 purchased. These include, as far as 
possible, all recent art publications, foreign as well as English, 
also duplicate copies of works much in use in the reading-room, 
or required for circulation to schools of art. : 

7. Considerable additions have been made to the collection 
of rubbings of early bookbindings, and a selection of these will 
be used to illustrate Mr. Weale’s forthcoming catalogue of book- 
bindings. 

8. 2,562 original drawings have been added to the collec- 
tion, 200 of which have been presented. The classes of archi- 
tecture and other ornament, of figure, animal, and land- 
scape studies have been advantageously increased by these 
acquisitions. 

g. The number of prints added has been 5,061; among 
these is a good collection of the ornamental and emblematic 
engravings of Ant. Tempesta; also some carefully coloured 
prints of Raphael’s fresco decorations in the Loggie of the 
Vatican. 

10, 2,862 photographs have been acquired, including a 
series of upwards of 1,200 of details of architecture, sculpture, 
and ornament of historical monuments in France ; also a collec- 
tion of about 700 examples of Italian ornament. 

II. 2,132 diagrams, drawings, prints, and photographs have 
been lent to the National Art Training School and other 
schools of art or art exhibitions in connection with such 
schools. 


THE WHITWORTH INSTITUTE 
MANCHESTER. 


OWARDS the close of last year it was announced that the 
representatives of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth, the 
engineer, had purchased a piece of ground known as Potter’s 
Park, and presented it to the people of Manchester as a site for 
buildings which were to be used for technical education. It 
was proposed at the same time that the surplus from the Man- 
‘chester Jubilee Exhibition, amounting to about 40,000/., should 
be assigned to the same purpose. Since that time the Whit- 
worth legatees, finding the scheme was well received, have 
enlarged their original offer, and now propose to found the 
Institute at once, if the Corporation of Manchester will con- 
tribute towards the annual expenses by a moderate charge on 
the city rates. The scheme as now sketched will have the 
following features :— 

y. A woodland park and pleasure-ground for the enjoyment 
of the public, and a museum of arts and industries, on the plot 
of land purchased by the Whitworth legatees. 

Section 1. Fine art, painting, sculpture, &c. Section 2. In- 
dustrial art—textiles, wood and metalwork, pottery, &c., books 
of design and patterns. Section 3. Mechanical, chemical, and 
textile industries, and models. Section 4. Commercial.—Raw 
products, samples and patterns from the colonies and foreign 
countries, sent home by our consuls, to show the industries and 
requirements of distant markets; with suitable expositions, 
lectures, &c. Section 5. Lecture-halls, and illustrative libraries, 
lectures, &c. 

2. An enlargement of the present School of Art. The pre- 
sent building to be retained and enlarged, so that instruction 
can be given in modelling, mechanical drawing, architectural 
ain: and design, &c.; and in embroidery for women and 
girls. 

3. The building of a Central Technical School, to replace 
the one now in existence, which is unsuitable, and too limited 
in its accommodation. The present building to be converted, 
and a new central school built on the Sackville Street site, with 
greatly-increased accommodation. Instruction to be afforded 
in the industrial sciences, with the use of machinery, apparatus, 
tools, processes, physical and chemical laboratories and class- 
rooms, school museum, library, &c. ; also in mechanical and 
other drawing, in modern languages, and in other branches of 

commercial education. The higher grades of instruction may 
conveniently be pursued at the Owens College, with which it is 
proposed that the Central Technical School shall work in close 
relationship, and elsewhere. 

4. The establishment of manual training schools, which 
may form a link between the public elementary schools and the 
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Central Technical School. Suitable and inexpensive buildings 
at different parts of the city for teaching elementary science and 
other subjects, following on after the higher standards of the 
elementary schools, with laboratory and manual practice, and 
the use of tools and materials. 

The Whitworth legatees have promised, in addition to the 
+0 acres in Oxford Road, on the south side of Denmark Road 
(say 47,000/.), and 3,000/. for museum specimens, as a further 
gift the sum of 50,000/, (with further donations, if the scheme 
be carried out on the broad lines indicated, and with special aid 
for young people proceeding from the public elementary 
schools) ; and as a site for the new Central Technical School 
(with its appointments, library, and laboratories, rooms for 
study, gymnasium, and playgrounds), 5,800 yards of land in 
Sackville Street, between Pump Street and Granby Row 
(valued at 35,000/.). 


THE LATE ROBERT GRIFFITHS. 


ee death of Mr. Robert Griffiths, who has been for the 

last twenty-five years county surveyor of Staffordshire, 
took place on Tuesday last week, at his residence, Highfield 
Grove, Stafford, at the age of sixty-three. Although suffering 
from an incurable disease, he was able to get about and occa- 
sionally to attend to business to within six weeks of his death, 
and though latterly extremely weak in body, his mind was per- 
fectly clear, and he was able to read his business letters the day 
before he died. 

Mr. Griffiths was, the Staffordshire Advertiser says, the only 
son of Mr. John Griffiths, of Broseley, Shropshire, and he was 
articled to Mr. Pountney Smith, architect, of Shrewsbury, but 
was unable to complete his apprenticeship owing to ill-health. 
He was afterwards placed with his cousins (Messrs. Josiah & 
E. F. Griffiths, Quatford, Bridgnorth), who combined the prac- 
tice of architects with the business of builders. While with 
them, and when at the early age of nineteen, he superintended 
the building of Arley Castle for the late Earl of Mountnorris, 
and before this work was finished his cousins both died, and he 
had the entire responsibility of completing this and other large 
contracts. Lord Mountnorris was so pleased with the ability 
and attention of Mr. Griffiths, that he presented him with a 
massive gold snuff-box, bearing a suitable inscription. Mr, 
Griffiths was in business for a time at Bridgnorth as an 
architect and builder, but the latter branch he gave up in 
1859. This early practical training no doubt was a material 
element in his subsequent success as an architect and sur- 
veyor, as it thoroughly qualified him to see to every detail of 
his designs being properly carried cut. As to his principal 
works, Mr. Griffiths will be best known as the designer of 
several important asylums. In 1868 his plans for the Here- 
fordshire County Asylum, built at an outlay of 70,000/, 
were selected, and in the same year he was invited to design a 
very large asylum for Cheshire, the cost being about 120,000/., 
and which took four years to build. In 1873, shortly after the 
completion of the Macclesfield Asylum, he successfully com- 
peted for one for Northamptonshire, which cost about 100,000/, 
The Lunacy Commissioners on several occasions spoke highly 
of Mr. Griffiths’s asylum designs and of the thorough manner 
in which he carried them out. In 1885 his design for Shrews- 
bury Markets was accepted, and they were built for 23,0007, 
His first important work after obtaining the Staffordshire 
county surveyorship was the extension of Stafford Gaol, when 
20,000/. were laid out. He was similarly employed a few years 
later, in planning alterations at Beaumaris Gaol, Chester Castle, 
and Derby Gaol, in the latter case 20,000/. being expended. 
His latest important work was the extension of the County 
Asylum at Stafford in 1881-85, which cost about 45,0007. He 
designed or restored several churches, and, after the death of 
Sir Gilbert Scott, under his superintendence the restoration 
of St. Chad’s, Stafford, was completed. Among many private 
residences he designed or altered may be mentioned the 
restoration of Seighford Hall, a sketch of which appeared in 
the architectural room of the Royal Academy a few years ago. 
Only last year he was one of six architects specially selected to 
compete for the design of an immense lunatic asylum for the 
county of Middlesex, which is to cost upwards of 300,000/. ; 
and within a few weeks of his death he was paid the compliment 
of being asked to become president of the County Surveyors’ 
Society, of which he was already vice-president. From his 
well-known professional knowledge and probity, his services 
were frequently obtained in important arbitration cases, and his 
decisions were given with the utmost impartiality. In private 
life the deceased was loved and respected for his many good 
qualities, and he was above all a sincere Christian, and most 
exemplary in the discharge of his religious duties. For some 
years he was a churchwarden of St. Paul’s Church, Stafford, 
and among the last of his designs, the carrying out of which 
he personally superintended, was the spire of that church. 

One who was thoroughly conversant with his work as 
county surveyor writes:—“In January 1863, the late Mr! 
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Griffiths was by a unanimous vote of Quarter Sessions ap- 
pointed county surveyor. From that date till April last he 
attended every Quarter Sessions—tot1 in all, From the time 
of his appointment to the last he retained the confidence which 
had been evidenced by his unanimous selection, and, moreover, 
he obtained the private support of many magistrates, who 
placed under his care the building or restoration of their 
homes. He was essentially practical and most straightforward 
and honest—he could only look at the interests of his em- 
ployers, and was above any contrary influence from those whose 
work he had to condemn, if not satisfactory. Yet he was never 
unfair, nor even harsh, towards those who worked under him. 
He required and would have good work, but advised liberal 
payment when good work had been done. In his manner he 
was most genial and hearty, and enlisted the friendship of all. 
Beyond the immediate lines of his profession he was a great 
patron of art, as is evidenced by the charming gallery of 
pictures he collected. In his choice he seems to have been 
directed mainly by taste, but by his judgment he secured many 
now most valuable pictures of artists who then were little 
known, but whose fame has since been established. His posi- 
tion of county surveyor was such as will probably not be main- 
tained in the future, having regard to the provisions of the 
pending Local Government Bill, but by his county employers 
and by his brother officials in county work he will long and ever 
be pleasantly remembered. 


Aygones. 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.’ —HAzuitT. 


A SCHEME FOR THE, EXPLORATION: OF THE 
TIBER. 


ATHER TIBER, to whom the Romans prayed, excites 
E other feelings besides reverence in the mind of an 
archzologist. He was the greatest of collectors, and in his 
venerable bosom treasures are still preserved. Unlike most of 
the fraternity, Old Tiber was a collector in a passive as well as 
an active sense. In fits of freakishness he used to sweep 
away everything within reach, and was rather prone to under- 
mine temples and treasuries of art. Bridges which were 
adorned with statuary seemed to excite his passion for art— 
that is, if we dare judge from the number of times he suc- 
ceeded in making them collapse. Lovers of archeology have 
of course a morality of their own— 

the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can, 


It is evident the ancient collector was faithful to that plan ; but 
what he garnered by his own efforts was insignificant if com- 
pared with the things he received. People were apt, in an 
emergency, to confide many valuables to his care. It was quite 
common for the Romans to have recourse to him for that pur- 
pose whenever an enemy was approaching. The barbarians 
who occasionally contrived to gain possession of the city used 
to think that one of the best ways to employ works of art was 
to give them to Father Tiber, and thus strangers no less than 
natives enriched his collections. Christians, when they got the 
upper hand, were not disposed to cast their former perse- 
cutors ad deones, but out of good-will they removed the idols, 
which, from their beauty, were full of temptation to weak souls, 
and despatched them to the keeper in whose retentive power 
they could trust. Battles were occasionally fought in his 
neighbourhood, like the one between Constantine and Maxentius 
(of which Raphael and Giulio Romano made a big picture), 
and on such occasions many interesting things were acquired. 
The sculptor who made the big statue of Father Tiber for the 
Temple of the Sun was well inspired when he represented him 
as holding a most capacious cornucopia, for in wealth of 
archeological treasures the river-god’s bed is unrivalled. 

One of the misfortunes of archzology is that a collector 
when he has to bear the weight of years is supposed to be 
unfit to possess anything which is of value. His younger 
friends are easily alarmed about the danger of allowing objects 
of a precious kind to be in his way. The collections of Father 
Tiber have long excited covetous desires. People say he is 
unable to make any use of them, and they should be taken 
from him and given to the men and women who are competent 
to appreciate them. But as it is not known how they are con- 
cealed, the first difficulty is about discovering the whereabouts 
of the treasures. In the last century Cardinal Polignac con- 
sidered there was only one way to get at the collection, and it 
was by forming anew channel. But it was proved that while 
an enormous sum of money would have to be laid out, there 


was no calculating the return for the outlay. Financially the 
scheme was not attractive. 
the most high and palmy state of Rome people have always 
had experience of smells which could overcome any nose, but 
the thought of the foul and pestilent congregation of vapours 
that would be let loose if the Tiber became dry set everybody 
against the Cardinal’s scheme, and it had to be abandoned. 


There was another objection. In 


Partial removal of the water was the. next expedient. It 


was proposed to sink caissons, pump out the water, and then 
gather the treasures. 
when no divining rod was of the least use? 
periment was tried, Although the spot was pitched upon by 
chance and Tiber rose in revolt, yet enough was found to 
pay the expenses. 
further experiments of a similar kind. The French Revolution 
was however then brewing, and Rome was doomed to be mixed 
up with the history of France for several years. 
querors who had a taste for fine arts and strong acquisitiveness, 


But how were the sites to be selected 
In 1773 the ex- 


The result might be supposed to encourage 


With con- 


it was wiser to leave Father Tiber’s collections untouched. 

Three years after Waterloo, when everything was supposed 
to have fallen back in its old place, one Joseph Naro devised a 
machine which was to explore the river without any neces- 
sity for caissons or coffer-dams. There were two wells in 
it, the foremost having a frame which could be sunk to the bed 
of the Tiber. Connected with the lower part was a cylinder 
with projecting teeth, that was made to revolve by the aid ofa 
windlass. As the mud and sand were loosened by the teeth 
the machine sank. When the cylinder did not operate, owing 
to Coming in contact with any hard substance, the divers were 
sent down to examine. If any object of value appeared, the 
second well was brought over the place, and by means of a special 
apparatus that was applicable to coins or statues, the object 
was removed safely. 

It was necessary to obtain the approval of the authorities 
before the operations were commenced, and therefore a 
memorial was addressed by Naro to the Secretary of State, the 
Cardinal Gonsalvi. In it he announced that the Duchess of 
Devonshire had given him support and protection. Naro 
proposed that the value of all medals, statues, marbles, &c., 
should be assessed by competent judges specially appointed, 
and that the Papal Government should have the first chance of 
becoming purchasers, paying only five-sixths of the value, but 
ifthe Government did not buy, the explorers should have the 
privilege of exporting the treasures. On July Io, 1818, a reply 
was given by the Cardinal Gonsalvi to the following effect :— 

“Permission is granted to the petitioner to pursue the 
scheme he proposes, with the following conditions :—1. That a 
Government hydraulic engineer shall be employed to super- 
intend the execution of the work with the powers and instruc- 
tions that shall be communicated to him by his superiors. 
2. That the projector shall be obliged to make good at his own 
expense whatever damage may be done to the channel of the 
river affecting the internal navigation, to the stones, banks, 
piles, embankments, walls, bridges, or whatever belongs to the 
river, giving previously for this purpose sufficient security, as 
also to desist from the operations in case the Government 
engineer should consider them dangerous to the free course or 
to the navigation of the Tiber, and such relinquishment to be 
made without claiming any remuneration whatever. 3. That 
an official person shall take a note of, and shall deposit with 
such proper reciprocal securities as shall be agreed upon, all 
the objects that shall be found, giving a daily account to the 
Government, which shall have a fourth part of whatever may 
be disccvered.” 

Having secured a concession, the next step was to forma 
company to work the scheme. Naro was to be the director- 
general. The expenses were calculated at 36,000 Roman crowns, 
which it was proposed to raise by offering 120 shares of 300 
crowns. The money was to be paid to the Duke of Torlonia, 
the treasurer, who had undertaken the office without any view 
to profit, but solely from love of art and archeology. But in 
order that the Duke might be insured from loss, it was proposed 
that every shareholder, in addition to paying 300 crowns, should 
also give a bond for 200 more, which would be returned when 
the works were completed. There were to be ten honorary 
shares, which were to be offered as a reward to any shareholders 
or others who might aid the undertaking by special knowledge 
or in other ways. In dividing the profits, five-eighths were to 
be paid to the shareholders, one-eighth to Naro, and two-eighths 
to the Government. Probably, owing to the extra responsibility 
for 200 crowns per share, there was no eagerness to co-operate 
in the undertaking. Indeed, it must have collapsed if an 
application had not come from London for forty of the shares, 
or as many more as remained undistributed. 

On July 29, 1819, a vessel was launched with the machines, 
and it was anticipated that the operations would be started 
without delay. But at the most critical moment a financial 
difficulty arose. The London patron who had applied for 
Shares was allotted one hundred and twenty, which was the 
entire number in the company as originally proposed. It 
would thus appear that the Romans had not come forward, and 
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in fact the whole of the subscriptions paid up amounted to no 
more than 9,000 crowns. The Englishman, we suppose, dis- 
covered that he was standing almost alone, and in days when 
limited liability was ignored that was a serious position, 
especially with work that might be said to be without any 
limit. He declined to take up the shares, and a good many 
Italians did not hesitate to acknowledge that in doing so he 
was acting like a sensible man. 

The withdrawal of so much support was the death-blow to 
the project. Having a vessel and a machine, Naro endeavoured 
to utilise them. But it was soon discovered that the machine 
was ineffective out of shallow water. A trial was made 
several miles from Rome, and a cippus of white marble, which 
bore a portrait, was brought to light. As we find at present 
that country gentlemen lay claim to the smallest stickleback 
in the Thames, in the same way a proprietor was waiting to lay 
hold of the memorial as soon as it reached the bank. The 
authorities deemed it better in the interest of justice to take 
possession of the cippus, and we have failed to discover its sub- 
sequent adventures. In another exploration where a few frag- 
ments were found, the explorers were also disappointed through 
proprietary rights which were not anticipated. The work was 
however carried on for a short time, and the daily records of 
progress which were issued were often amusing, from the pains 
taken to give importance to trifles. Here is one sample relating 
to a day which might be called successful :— 

“ August 23, 1819, at 103 o'clock, after having called over 
the men’s names, it was decided that the captain, with eight 
men, should go to the Company’s dock, in order to launch the 
third boat belonging to the Medusa. Arrived at the place, 
after the necessary preparations the boat was launched at 
114 o'clock, in the presence of the Director. Having then 
caused the cippus of Cornelia to be carried to the magazine, 
the key was delivered to the keeper Giacomo Menicucci. The 
smaller implements being embarked, the ship’s company re- 
turned to the 1/edusa and anchored near the ancient port of 
Marmorata. ‘The cylinder having begun to work, it was found 
that several masses were at the bottom, to raise which it was 
necessary to prepare some chains: a diver was sent under 
water to fasten one with iron-cramps prepared for that purpose. 
After having proceeded in the operation, and given the necessary 
rest to the men, the work was recommenced at 20 o'clock, 
and the windlasses fixed to the corresponding ropes in presence 
of all the undersigned, and of Signor Giuseppe Buto, official 
accountant.” 

The most circumstantial bulletins could not bring in sub- 
scriptions, and in a very short time Naro was compelled to 
give up his search. Since those days a few efforts have been 
made, and they were no less fruitless. But thoughts of 
exploration of the river-bed will never cease to arise in the 
minds of enthusiasts. What is said by Montfaugon will be 
enough to excite dazzling visions, and some day the search 
may be conducted in a systematic manner by German arche- 
ologists. Meanwhile, Father Tiber remains the undisturbed 
possessor of the spoils of antiquity, and, it may be, of master- 
pieces produced by the greatest Greek artists. As in the days 
of Horace, he still appears to fear neither Earth nor Olympus :— 


Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 

Litore Etrusco violenter undis, 

Ire dejectum monumenta regis, 
Templaque Vest ; 

Tlie dum se nimium querenti 

Jactat ultorem, vagus et sinistra 

Labitur ripa, Jove non probante, u- 
xorius ammnis. 


Raphoe Cathedral. 

SirR,—The paper by Mr. Thomas Drew, in your issue 
of the 25th ult, must be of considerable interest to every 
ecclesiologist. Mr. Drew surely need not apologise for his care 
for the “trifling” features of ancient work, which his love for 
old things led him to search for, to preserve and to record. 
That is the sort of service which every architect to whom is 
entrusted the dealing with ancient art should render not only 
for his own gratification, nor for his clients’ interest, but also 
for the sake of the precious art and skill which the old de- 
signers never failed to produce. Would that every one so 
entrusted gave the like attention that Mr. Drew has done at 
Raphoe, not only at cathedral churches, but at every church with 
which they may be concerned. Then the old men’s art, not 
only in the buildings themselves but in their every accessory— 
in sepulchral monument, in floor tiles, in painted glass, jn 
hammered ironwork, in finger needlework, in fresco painting, 
in scraps of woodwork, in varied lettering, in textual writing, 
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and in many other “trifling” features, would still remain to us- 
Who that loves an old church and often finds his pleasure 
there does not almost as frequently bemoan the loss of some 
former treasure? All practical men know the difficulty (when 
alterations are necessary) of simply letting things alone. It 
was only the other day, on visiting a village church whose 
windows were (fifty years ago) filled with fifteenth-century 
stained glass, one was grieved to find that all the glass of the 
nave had been taken out, and made to do duty in a promiscuous 
manner in the east window of the chancel, whence, still earlier 
glass had been entirely removed from the church. In the same 
church fine monuments had been removed from one part to 
another: the chantry chapels which were built for them turned 
into vestry and lumber-room. What is to replace such losses 
Will machine-made tiles, cast-iron hinges, crude artless glass, 
stencilled wall- painting, varnished deal benches, polished 
marble tablets, and such like things compensate for what left 
the hands of the early craftsmen? No, surely not. Then, once 
more, let it be enforced that all who are called in to deal with 
real art—be it never so rude—shall at least take pains that not 
one fragment of it, of any kind whatsoever, shall be sacrificed 
to modern taste.—Yours truly, C. LYNAM. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Dairy, W.B —An Episcopal church is to be built at Easter- 
hill. The building will be in the Early Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, with three-light window in front and three two-light 
ones on each side, supported by gablets. The side walls are 
low, with steep roof, giving it the appearance of an English 
village church, and harmonising with the newly-erected 
cottages adjoining. The exterior is rock-faced rubble, and the 
interior instead of being plastered is to be of fine dressed 
square rubble-work, with open timber roof and pitch-pine 
seating, all of chaste yet simple form. The church will 
accommodate about 200. Mr. Armour, jun., Irvine, is archi- 
tect, and the contractors are—masonwork, Thos. Muir, Dalry; 
joiner, Wm. Alexander, Dalry; plumber, Rob. Irvine, Kil- 
winning ; slater, Thos. Hall, Irvine ; glazing, Wm. Meikle & 
Sons, Glasgow. 


GENERAL. 


Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., is to be invited by the Leeds 
Corporation to open the Public Fine Art Gallery on October 1. 

A Portrait, by Mr. Ouless, R.A., of Alderman Goldschmidt, 
Deputy-Mayor, has been presented to the Manchester City 
Council. 

Herr Angeli, of Vienna, has received a letter from Beriin 
announcing that the condition of the Emperor of Germany has 
so much improved that he will now be able to sit for the 
portrait which he intends to have taken in his coronation robes. 

The Forster Memorial Committee at Bradford decided 
on Monday to commission Mr. Havard Thomas to execute a 
statue in bronze of the late Mr. Forster. : Be Ge Sue 

A Fountain is about to be erected on the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, from the design of Mr. Sydney Mitchell. 

A Church, which has been built at Inverleith, Edinburgh, 
from the designs of Dr. Rowand Anderson, in fourteenth- 
century Gothic style, was opened on Friday last. 

The Death, somewhat suddenly, is announced of Mr. John 
Heywood, the much respected head of the well-known publishing 
firm in Manchester. “e 

The Bishop of Worcester has contributed one-fourth 
of his episcopal income: (1,250/.) to the fund for restoring All 
Saints’ Church, Worcester. 

Sir Robert Loder has left 2,o00/. for the restoration of 
Shipley Church, Sussex, and similar sums for the restoration of 
Wroughton Church and Maidwell Church, Northampton. 

Musical Services will be held in Bristol Cathedral to-day 
(Friday) and to-morrow, to mark the completion of the north- 
western and south-western towers. 

The Directors of the Exeter Theatre Company have 
recommended that a theatre should be built on the site of the 
old building, after the model of the “Irving Safety Theatre,” 
the joint authors of which are Mr. Alfred Darbyshire and Mr. 
Irving. 

New Building By-laws for Manchester have been pre- 
pared, and will be laid before the Corporation after they have 
been submitted to the local Society of Architects, 

The Sand Merchants of Leeds have agreed to advance 
the price of building sand 6d. per ton from June 1. They have 
entered into this arrangement in consequence of the increased 
difficulty in obtaining sand from the river. 


CRIMINAL PRocEEDINGS, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us Any infringement renders the person in- 

\ fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rozert Boye & Son, Ld. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—June 14.—For Building Detached House, 
Whalley Road. Mr. E. Knowles, Architect, 15 Blackburn 
Road, Accrington. 

AMMANFORD.—June 18—For Building Tinplate Works. 
Mr. W. N. Jones, Tirydail, Ammanford. 

AYLESBURY.—June 13.—For Erection of Station Build- 
ings. Drawings, &c., at the Engineer’s Office, Euston Station, 
London. 

BATLEY.—June 15.—For Additions to Grange Villa. 
J. T. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 

BIRMINGHAM.—June 12.—For Building Offices at Royal 
Small Arms Factory, Sparkbrook. Major T. Sale, R.E., 
Superintendent of Building Works, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

BRADFORD.—June.9.—For Building Chimney Shaft. Messrs. 
T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 42 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

CARLISLE.—June 19.—For Building Four Shops and Two 
Houses. Messrs. Briggs Brothers, West Tower Street, 
Carlisle. 

DeEwsBuRY.—June 8.—For Building Six Semi-detached 
Houses, with Outbuildings and Boundary Walls. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DROYLSDEN.—June 9.—For Building St. Mary’s Branch 
Schools, Moorside. Messrs, T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, 
Henry Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

DUKINFIELD.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villa 
Residences. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Henry 
Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

EASTLEIGH.—June 11.-—For Building Boys’ Schools for the 
South Stoneham School Board. Mr. W. H. Mitchell, Archi- 
tect, 9 Portland Street, Southampton. 

EXETER.—June 25.—For Building School Premises for the 
Exeter Episcopal Trust, in Pennsylvania Road. Mr. James 
Jerman, Architect, 33 Paul Street, Exeter. 

FRIZINHALL. — June 11.— For Building Pair of Semi- 
detached Villas, Rosse Estate. Mr. James Ledingham, Archi- 
tect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 

GOMERSAL.—June 11.— For Building United Methodist 
Free Church, Birdacre. Mr. J. W. Burrows, Architect, 
Birstall, Leeds. 

GOOLE.—June 14.—For Additions to Steam Flour Mill, for 
Messrs. Timm & Son, Mr. William Binnington, Architect, 
Sotheran Street, Goole. 

GORING.—June 13,—For Repairing Streatley and Goring 
Bridge. Mr. F. E. Hedges, Clerk to the Commissioners, 
Market Place, Wallingford. 

-  HALIFax.—June 11.—For Construction of Sanitary Depét. 
Mr. E. R. S. Escott, Borough Engineer, Halifax. 

HORSHAM.—June 16.—For Alterations to The Grange, St. 
Leonard’s Forest. Mr. W. Buck, Architect, 60 West Street, 
Horsham. 

LEEDS.—June 9.—For Building Warehouse. 
Thornton, Architect, 3 Park Row, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—June 11.—For Alterations to Property and Build- 
ing Eleven Houses and Shop. Mr. Thomas Howdill, Archi- 
tect, 13 Oxford Row, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL.—June 20.—For Pulling Down Glasgow House 
and adjoining Buildings. Mr. Walter W. Thomas, Architect 
25 Lord Street, Liverpool. : 

LIVERSEDGE HALL.—June 13.—For Building Residence. 
Messrs. Samuel Wood & Son, Architects, Cheapside, Heck- 
mondwike. 

MORECAMBE, — June 16.— For Building Large Hotel, 
Poulton Lane Building Estate. Mr. E.’ Bush, Architect 
42 Fishergate, Preston. : 


Mr. 
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MORLEY.—June 9.—For Building Nine-roomed House and 
Farm Buildings. Messrs. Wormald, Estate Agents, Morley. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — June 15.—For Construction of 
Boiler Seat for Cornish Boiler, Boiler House and Chimney. 
Mr. J. W. Gibson, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NORMANTON. — June 8.— For Building Dwelling-house, 
Love Lane. Mr. William Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, 
Wakefield. 

PORTSEA.—June 13.—For Construction of Swimming Bath 
at the Union Schools. Mr. S. Richards Ellis, Clerk, Guardians’ 
Offices, Portsmouth. 

PRESTON. — June 9.— For Building Weaving Shed. Mr. 
Sidney Stott, Architect, 3 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

ROCESTER.—June 16.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel. Mr. George W. Bradford, Architect, Miles Bank 
Chambers, Hanley. 

ROMSEY.—June 15.—For Reconstruction of Wade Bridge. 
Mr. Jokn Allsop, Clerk to the Highbury Board, The Abbey, 
Romsey. j i 

ROTHERHAM.—June 9 —For Building House, Doncaster 
Road, for Mr. G. Bennett. Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 
Westgate, Rotherham. 

SALISBURY.—For Laying Teak Floor and other Alterations, 
Radnor Ward, Salisbury Infirmary. Messrs. John Harding & 
Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SALTLEY.—June 18.—For Widening Saltley Viaduct and 
Mill Lane. Messrs. Wilmot, Fowler & Wilmot, 6 Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 16.—For Additional Offices for the 
Union. Mr. J. Creswick Brameld, Architect, Sheffield. 

SOYLAND.—June 9.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding 
Farmhouse. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post 
Office Buildings, Halifax. 

STROOD.—June 12.—For Boiler Seatings and Flues, and 
Alteration to Boiler House at Waterworks, ‘(he City Surveyor, 
Guildhall, Rochester. 

TOTTINGTON.—June 18.—For Alterations to Printers’ Arms 
Public-house. Mr. Crowther, Star Brewery, Bury. 

TRELEWIS.—June 11.—For Building Welsh Congregational 
Chapel. Mr. J. Williams, Architect, 3 Edward Street, Morgan 
Town, Merthyr Tydfil. 

WANSTEAD.—June 8.—For Building Board School for Boys. 
Messrs. Bressy & Liddon Walters, Architects, 70 Bishopsgate 
Street, Within, E.C. 

WORTHING.-—June 12.—For Building Laundry, with Cot- 
tage, Stabling, &c. Mr. W. W. Smith, Surveyor, Chapel Road, 
Worthing. 


TENDERS. 


ACTON. 
For Building Shops, High Street, Acton, for Mr. J. C. Taylor. 
Mr. EDWARD MONSON, Jun., A.R.ILB.A., Architect, Acton. 
Quantities by Architect. 


Ashford & Co., West Kensington . . £4,450 
Scharien & Co., South Kensington . hy ee &: 
G. Hooper, Acton 4,342 


Jones & Co., Gloucester : 
F. L. Linzell, Bedford Row, W.C, . : 
Dover, Wood & Co., Goswell Road, E.C. 
Wilkins & Son, Eynsham (f00 Zitz) . ri ‘ 
T. Martin, Maidenhead . : 3 “ : 
W. J. Beale, Battersea. : ° E ’ 
A. Brickell, West Kensington . . : ; 
J. Edmunds, Poplar, E. . : : : ‘ 
G. Lyford, Shepherd’s Bush 2 «. , : 


¢ * + 4,139 

7 aero 
4,119 
4,045 
3,850 
3,845 
3,474 
3,470 
33456 
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SUPPLEMENT 


For Supplying and Fixing a Hot-water Heating Apparatus at 
the New Buildings of the Old Library, Union Street, 


DARTFORD. 


For Erection of Hospital for Convalescing Small-pox Patients. 


at Gore Farm, near Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan 


irming . HarRRIs, MARTIN & HARRIS Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 
Annee heen Be 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities supplied. 

HENRY Hopes, Birmingham (accepled). ; Barrett & Power . : ; ‘ ; . £59,100 0 © 

For Supplying and Fixing a New Boiler and Additional Pipes Bunning & Son : ; 5 ’ 4 . 57,600 0 © 

to the Heating Apparatus at St. James’s Church, Ashted. Brass & Son. . ; : : : : yo 795 5 bene eae 

Messrs. OSBORN & READING, Architects, Birmingham. ee ans : ; ; . j : 3 pee e 8 
=NRY HOPE (accepted ). . Knig 4 - A z A ; é 7 

ae Sette tees H. Lovatt i : 4 ; ; . 48,400 0 @ 

Shillitoe & Son ; é ‘i F . .47,000% 00 

panies W. JOHNSON, Wandsworth Common (accepied) 47,000 © O 


For Rebuilding American Market, The Hayes. Mr. SYDENHAM 
W. RICHARDS, M.S.A., Architect, Cardiff. 
RICHARD PRICE (accepted ). 


For Painting and other Work to the Camp Buildings in con- 


nection with the above Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. 
HaARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quanti- 


CAVERSHAM. ties not supplied. 
For Building Pair of Semi-detached Houses at Caversham, W: Fo Hadlow’. ; f : ‘ b . L903) Te 
for Mr. Talbot. Mr. J. S. Dopp, Architect, Reading. W. H. Lesser ’ 4 : z 3 3 3 (O69 FOS 
F. Talbot. W. Johnson : : L : : : . 580 0 © 
EA § : Vicor & Co, King Street, Poplar (accepted) . 435 9 © 


For Erection of a Brewery and Retorrefying Kiln, at Cheam, 


Surrey, for Mr. Spencer C. Wilde. 
MACKENZIE, Architects, 5 Bedford Row, London. 
tities by Messrs. R. Z. Curtis & Sons. 


Messrs. INSKIPP & 


Quan- 


DUKINFIELD. 


For Building Detached Villa Residence, Dukinfield, for Mr. 


John Halstead. Messrs. JOHN EATON & SONS, Architects, 
Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


lor Brewery. P - -Lyne (accepied - £858 15 © 
Thomas Sloman, Camberwell . , s sL2s552072 «0 J. Roprnson, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepied) Ae) 
George Hards, Ewell ; - ; ; Pe ty Lo ees FASTHAMPSTEAD. 
Jacob Arney, Sutton . . . : - 1,400 © ©} For Alterations and Repairs at Workhouse, Easthampstead. 
J. Potter, Sutton ; Hanh 8 A . £5240, 0) 70 G. Brown, Bracknell . ( \ ! ‘ . £80 7 6 
H. ADAMS, Sutton (accepted). ; See OO Spear & King, Crowthorne . ‘ ; ; . 78°10 o 
for Kiln, G. East, Binfield, Bracknell. .  . « « 75 0 © 
Thomas Sloman, Camberwell . , 254 18 6 C, E. HUGHES, Wokingham (accepted ) f . 5810 o 
George Hards, Ewell : : : 22'5).0). O 
Jacob Arney, Sutton ‘ 5 ¢ s 183 0 0 EVESHAM. ; 
H. ADAMS, Sutton (accepted) . : : : 156 © ©} For Pipe Sewer (500 yards), with Manholes and Flushing 
J. Potter, Sutton : : : : 150) 0,0 Chamber, Evesham. Mr. R. C. MAWSON, Surveyor. 
R. Malabar, Newcastle-under-Lyne . ; £155.33 
DEVONPORT. Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . 4 , a. 140% 10 
For Alterations to Column Approach, &c., for the Devonport A. Turner & Sons, Coseley : ‘ : - 124 2] [6 
Town Council. F. A. White, Evesham : : ; ° o TIO BO 
Herik ‘ ‘ F : : © £202) 5s 86 R. Stanton, Evesham . : “ +’ 108-126 
Fe]. Piper. ; 4 ‘ : : e182 Tomo F. TAYLOR, Evesham (accepted ). : ‘ gM TOD 7 
J. HEALY & SON (accepted) : : Ans he MoE Bo H. Dorse & Sons, Cradley Heath (withdrawn). 89 10 6 


ROBE. X ADARNIS,. 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of DOOR SPRINGS, “‘ VICTOR,” for Swing or Rebated Doors, with or without Silent Check ~ 


Action; DOOR SPRINGS, Original Patent Spring Hinges, for Swing or Rebated Doors, as adopted Las the leadin: 
GATE HINGES (Collinge’s Patent and all other kinds), to suit every requirement and fastening; 


FASTENERS. Wichest Awards at International and Trade Exhibitions. 


Architects; — 
ASH and CASEMENT 


ROBERT ADAMS’ NEW PATENT “VICTOR” DOOR SPRINGS 


Are made in various modifications and designs (as illustrated below) to suit Doors of ALL descriptions and meet every requirement. 
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“ VICTOR”’ 
ACTION 


fitted t» a door 


Butt Top Centre 


Hinge to order, 
No. 136, with Silent Check Action .. 
No. 148, without ,, ” ” oo) 
Size of Cover Plate 5 x 5, 
Depth of Well #4 % diameter. 


Repairs to all kinds of Spring Hinges 


OBERT ADAMS—Offices : 


ie 


FLOOR 
SPRING, for right or left- 
handed doors shutring into 
a rebate, car he had with or 
without Sil nt ‘heck Action, 
This Hinee is complete in 
itself, and is ready to be 


on ordinary bntt hinges, 
Knuckle Shoe (No. 138) and 


ean be supplied with this 


30/- 


“VICTOR” DOUBLE ACTION FLOOR SPRING, for Swing Doors, 
is designated the * Hurricane’’ Spring, as it may be so regulated in 
a few minutes to enable it to resist the strongest wind pressure and yet 
to be easily opened by a child in the opposite direction. By the same 
mode of adjustment the strength of the Springs may be increa-ed or 
diminished as desired. The peculiar arrangement of two separate Springs 
which are alternately at rest or work as the door swings (thus only one 
spring at a time being in action), its beautiful and thoroughly mechanical 
action and simplicity, together with the very small movement,: enables 
it to stand more than DOUBIH# the wear of any other Spring Hinge. The 
“VICTOR ”’ permits the door to swing 45 degrees past square without 
causing any injury to the Spring, anc the Hinge, being made with 
ADJUSTMENTS in every direction, may be regulated in every imagin- 
able way. 

The “ VICTOR” can also he supplied with the SILENT CHECK ACTION 
working in oil, which is a more decided resisting medium than anything 
else. Old Snrings may be taken up and replaced by this Patent with but 
LITTLE trouble and expense. 


Repairs may be effected in a few minutes by anyone ON THE PREMISES 
without taking the door down. 
No. 143, without Silent Check Action .. oe os 
For ordinary size doors, Cover Plate, 7}x9. 
No. 154, without Silent Check Action .. ed oe ee 
For large and heavy doors, Cover Plate, 10} 12}. 


Special Centres for Gothic-headed doors to order. 


e» 42/- each. 


SINGLE 


hanging 


(No, 153, 


“VICTOR” BACK SPRING for right or left handed 
doors shutting into rebate, supplied with or without 
Silent Check Action. This Spring is ready to be fixed 
to the door at once, while its form recommends it for 
convenience and rapidity in fixing, as little or no 
preparation is necessary. Made in polished brass. 

No. 140, with Silent Check Action ., 35/-\_ 6-in. 

No, 150, without ,, ” ” +. 30/-§ barrel. 


35/- 


hse, Cee 
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= Spring is highly recommended 


for all ordinary sized doors for 

simplicity, compactness, end 

adaptability. Its general form 
is a strong recommendation on account o 
economy in fixing. This Spring can be fitted 
with either my Universal Shoe (No, 137), o# 
my original Adjustable one (No. 145). If 
not specified otherwise, this Spring is sent 
out fitted with No. 145 Shoe and my adjust- 
able Top Centre No. 96. 

Special Centres for Gothic-headed or 
dwarf doors. 


No. 135, with Silent Check Action .. ood ee tae ee 

No. 147, without ,, .. ‘ +, am 
Size ot Cover Plate. 5x5. 
Depth of Well, 64x 3 diameter. 


“VICTOR” BUTT SPRING, 

for right or left-handed doujs 
shutting into rebate, with «x 
without Silent Check Action es 
desired. Where this Spring ia 
used one of the ordinury buiq 
hinges is usually dispensed with, 
as this Spring, being let into the. 
door, and in a line with bute 
hinges, takes its place. Thia. 
Spring is made in_ polished 
brass, and has a very handsome. 
appearance. This classof Spring 
is also made with a Specialy 
Spring Adjustment, whereby the 
closing powers of the Spring 
may be strengthened or weuk-. 
ened at will by turning the 
under cap either to the right 
or left. : 

LThis addition, which is tna 
latest improvement, is a most 
valuable acquisition, as a door: 
fitted with it may be regulated, 
in a moment to suit the varying, 
; conditions of weather, and resist 
any wind pressure. The top cap regulate sthe closing speed. The* Vicror 
Butt Spring will allow of the door being thrown right back without injury 


oO. 
139, with Silent Check Action .. ee oe oe «» 6-in. Barrel, 35/-~ 
15 a a _and Spring Adjustment $-m, ,, © 45/-. 
149, without Silent Check Action or Spring Adjustment 6-in,  ,, a0/- 
157 ut with 24 R-in. ,, 376 


ee 85/= 
oe Bii/- 


” ” . 


executed on receipt of order, by experienced workmen. and Springs received from a distance will be promptly repaired an4 returned. 


17 BLACKMAN STREET. 


Works: 7 GREAT DOVER STREET, BORO’, LONDON, 8.4, 
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FENTON. GATESHEAD. 


For Additions and Alterations at Messrs. Challiner & Mayer’s | For Building Three Cottages, Sheriff Hill, Gateshead. Mr. 
Manufactory, Fenton. Mr. E. L. MaDDOCK, Architect, CHARLES KEMPSON, CE, Architect, Gateshead. Quan- 
Hanley. Quantities by the Architect. tities by the Architect. 

Bradbury. Stoke-on-Trent ; £2 902 0 o| E.& T. George, Newcastle. . £759 ome) 
Proctor, ‘Tunstall 2,690 0 O Milburne & Gibson, Black Hill . 560 0 O 
Benion, Longton 2.456 Quo K. Wakefield, Gateshead 480 Loe Lo 
Collis, Longton 2310 0 o| Moorhead & ‘Arkle, New Benwell API TO 
Mines Fenton 2,299 0 0 Thomas Hunter, Washington 4646.7 
York & Goodwin, Tunstall 2.296..0'° 0 Harrison & Lowes, Gateshead 460 9 9 
Cornes, Hanley ; 2,200 0 O John Ross, Gateshead . 453 Ir 5 
T. Godwin, Hanley . 2,147 9.0 Greason Bros. Gateshead S800" Qe 
H. Goodwin, Longton 2,145 10 0 T. D. Kay, Windy Nook 379 16 O 
Bowden, Burslem. 2,000 0 O| For Works in Extension of Ceueern Gdieshead. Mr. J. 
WELTON, Fenton (accepted ) 2,000 9 O Bower, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. 
Walls and Ratling. 

FROME. MILBURN & GIBSON, Black Hill (accepted) .£879 11 0 

For New Boiler, Union Workhouse, Frome. De daneen 

Fones/s: Attwood, Stourbridge 36 W. LAwToNn, Tynemouth (accepled) . 566 19 Oo 


key & Co., Limited, F : s 
Reon 2 ata gates For Works in Davidson Street, Gateshead. Mr. J. BOWER, 


C. Hillier, Frome P 3 : mt 33 i 

Cockey & Co., Limited, ‘Frome... ea aes 132 Borough Surveyor. Ne 

F. Milan Huddersfield . } : yee genes avis. 

Metcalfe & Dilworth, Preston : 4 : Pie 6 | W. CUMMING, Gateshead (accepted) . ESOS Daa 7 
T. Green & Sons, Leeds é Cement. 

T. Wood, Bristol . 22 J. T. Simpson, Newcastle 43% Sig"? 


N 
wa 
— 
©0710" 0: 0:0 © U1- Oy 0) 6-59-00 


G. Cuzner, Frome . 
Tones & Attwood, Stourbridge 
Cockey & Co., Limited, Frome 


HEADLEY. 
For Erection of a Cottage Residence, for Professor Dela Motte, 
at Headley, Hants. Mr. F. BLIGH BOND, Architect, of 


ODDDDOQDDIVDDDDIOO0OYWO00D0 


Tans F ‘ 20 

F. ee anes ; 20 the firm of Messrs. Hansom & Bond. 

Jones & Attwood, Stourbridge ; 19 Diamond, Farnham . . -£1,440 0 O 
R. Dawson & Co., Limited, Stalybridge 18 Io Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham 1,290 0 90 
S. Diplock, Trowbridge ; ; 15 18 Garland, Aldershot . 1,249 0 9 
S. Diplock, Trowbridge : 11.0 Gammon & Son, Petersfield 1,049 0 O 
I. Topp, Battersea (accepied ) ’ 4 ; poe POL KING BROS., Headley (accepted ) g60 0 O 
j. W. def. R, Ellis, Sheffield : F : oat Be 1G HARROGATE. 


For Building the Church Institute, St. Peter’s Place, Harrogate. 


GORING. Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, Architects, Harrogate. 
For Boundary Wall at Goring. Mr. J. S. DoDD, Architect, J. Whincup, Harrogate, mason. 
Reading. Gould & Stevenson, Leeds, joiner. 
Smallbone LNG. 4% 0 C. Fortune, Harrogate, plasterer. 
Dodd: ; f , E : : METIS O: <0 T. Story, Leeds, plumber. 
Hiccs (accepted y" ’ ( ‘ : Reb ZONO.=. O J. Shepherd, Harrogate, slater. 


BEST. GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 


The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 
“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, /68/. ti Ee | 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


Te, 
121 BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.©. 


CONSERVATORIES. 


JOINERY. | LASCELLES’ WOODEN 
WINDOWS, DOORS, STAIRS.| RED CONCRETE.|| BUILDINGS. ice heme a 
DADOES, CHIMNEYPIECES. HOTHOUSES. 
BANK, OFFICE, and CHURCH VINERIES. 
ESTIMATES FREE. Poe ae he 


FITTINGS. 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Zine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking._E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


WOLUME XXXVIII. OF THEE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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HARROGATE. LONDON— continued. 
For Building Mission Hall. Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Archi- | For Whitewashing Infirmary, &c., for the Guardians, Mile 
tect, Leeds and Harrogate. End. 


Accepted Tenders. at RRC iL a US 2s A 2 £213 0 © 

J. Dickenson, brick and mason ., ; : -£419 0 O rat uc : ‘ . 4 - ’ : » 199 0 © 

T. Linkshill, joiner . wi ie MBO BN ag His see etl egh) Ae 0 [0 a AR Fie OO 

G. eer Bone : F ‘ . 4 % Io oO ian ; : ° ‘ 188 4 

. Atkinson on, tiler . : . . . 4 19 0 . ; : ; . ; : : ° . 
ie Laycock, plasterer . : i ; my HBO Osa CRow (accepted) . : : : . . TGQ. OH @ 
A. Dowgill, hot-water . ° A e290) 0 

J. Knowles, painter. . RRM ie uy Bd of, 12, ; MONKWEARMOUTH. 

For Cleaning and Repairing Monkwearmouth Parish Church. 

HUDDERSFIELD. Mr. T. R. MILBURN, Architect, 20 Bridge Street, Sunder- 

For Building Dwelling-house, Boundary-walls, and Out-offices, land. 

Belmont Street, Huddersfield. Messrs. JOHN KIRK & R.W. Halfnj Accepted Tenders. 

Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. . W. Halfnight, Sunderland, painter. . .£60 8 © 

W. Scott & Son, Sunderland, mason . ’ - 4910 © 
Accepted Tenders. Purdy & Preshaw, Sunderland, plumber . 4 O.ere 
J. Radcliffe & Sons, mason and bricklayer. 
F. & H. Calvert, joiner. PANGBOURNE. 
W. E. Jowitt, plasterer, For Erection of a House at Pangbourne, for Mr. J. Boxall. 
T. Armitage, plumber. Mr, J. S. Dopp, Architect, Boxall, Reading. 
W. E. Knight, painter. ‘i 
W. E. Jowitt, slater. For Works at Howbury Park, for Mr. W. W. Wynn. Mr. J. S. 
Dopp, Architect, Reading. 
LIMERICK. A. W. Dodd. 

For Repairs to large Steam Dredger in Floating Dock, 

Teac for the Harbour Commissioners. am a ; 
Harrison, Lee & Sons, Limerick ‘ t £194 7 © For Additions and Alterations to Stables, at Hardwick Hall, 
W. M‘Namara, Limerick (accepted) ; . 191 11 0 for Mr. C. Rose. Mr. J. S. Dopp, Architect, Reading. 
Enegineerssestimate: O° Ser pe ag Pp haa POCA UO. Goodall . . we ie le ge Boe Oe Ue re 

For Building Small House in Reading, for Mr. T. Weston, 
LONDON. Mr. J. S. Dopp, Architect, Reading. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Stapleton Hall Tavern, Strong . : ; d 4 : . : i375 «0.400 
Crouch Hill, Hornsey, for Mr. F. W. Chamberlain. Mr. EATS els KS aaa ee 0) RY BBS 
H. J. NEwTON, Architect, 17 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- Beasts 2) 180 lie. foal Pineal hou ie ay ta ain ee 
minster, S.W. Simmonds . H : ‘ : ; ; $i 2OQ 80 4 Up 

HoS& Ee lea y ; ; ; ’ « £1,638) 07.0 WERNHAM (accepted ) . : ; és ‘ 285 0 Oo 
S. Godden : , ; 7 . ot THO SOV O.0 0 

J. Anley®). ‘ } F 3 : : I THA 5 OU OO ROTHERHAM. 

S.R. Lamble . ; X - i : - 1,444 © oOo | For Clearing Ground, Building Boundary Walls, and Forming 
5. Goodall . 1,441 0 O Roads and Drains for Addition to Rotherham Cemetery. 


Mr. HUBBARD, Architect, Moorgate Street, Retherham, 


H. BuRMAN & SONS, Kennington. Park (ac- | 
° G. GREEN, Rotherham (accepted) . ‘ . £479 10 0 


cepled) . ‘ ‘ ; i ; : Ble ey ee 


° 
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CONTRACTORS TO FHM. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


GOTTS PATENT ADJUSTMENT 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each. 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, » 
inwards or outwards; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. 

For Continuous and other Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


ue 


Te 


ih} 

a) ia 

NL i li : 
/ TESTIMONIAL. BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1885. 


SIRS,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have use ’s Si j ? ri ildi i lights, fanlights, a 
top parts of win dows, and in every rich cuey Save Fa PT ae eo ae Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, ghts, and 
ie Tpey, are secure In whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. I prefer 

m to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. : I remain, yours obediently, 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford, SS eae : R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 


= W. & R, LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 
SS HiGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.; 
109 HOPE. STREET, GLASGOW ; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—“SILENS BRADFORD.” 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 
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WELLINGTON. 
For Building Church of All Saints, Rockwell Green, Welling- 


ton. Mr, J. HOUGHTON SPENCER, Architect, Taunton. 
Amended Tenders. 
H. J. Spiller. , : : ° Fi £2,920 0 0 
. Morse’. : ; ‘ : ‘ 5 Bi 27QO0) 4 O 
W. Templeman. . : : : . BD GO? WOn1-O 
VERRIER & SON (accepled) . P ° Beds OO 


The above contractors sent in the lowest tenders in the list, 
and were invited to re-tender for the work generally, but the 
sums do not include the tower, for which no order has yet been 
given. H. J. Spiller’s tender should have been 970/., not 7 Oks 
for upper stages of tower, as given last week. 


WELLS. 
For Additions to Carmelite Convent and Chapel, Wells. 
Messrs. HANSoM & BOND, Architects, Clifton. 


Dell Bros., Wells ; . £1,300 9 O 
Merrick & Son, Glastonbury LET 5 OO 
Eastabrook & Son, Bristol 1,089 90 90 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol 1,043 0 0 
Brown, Frome . “ ; : A . : 998 9 9 
Bray, Wells. : : ; : : 69540.) 0 
Estcourt, Gloucester . , : - : 995 9 9 
Brock & Son, Bristol z P } , ji 0002, O26 0 
Perrott, Bristol. . 1) a aramave teins SOAS, OO 
Forse, Bristol . ; , ‘ ; : ee OAS Ss O 2G 
Emery, Shepton Mallett . : : : Be O50=: 2015: 0 
Church, Bristol . : ‘ 3 : : OFA O20 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol . 99570 3,0 
Wilkins & Son, Bristol : 899 9 0 
Taner) Bristol. 6 S16 > 1% : 880 90 0 
LEWIS, Bristol (accepted). + . 857. 9 0 


WOOLER. 
For Extension of Wooler Auction Mart, for Messrs. Thompson 
& Stawart, Auctioneers. Mr. GEO, REAVELL, jun., Aln- 
wick, Architect. 


Jas. Redpath, Wooler ‘ : AS. 16:4 
Andrew Rogers, Humbleton, Wooler . é 58 10 O 
Robert Robson, Nesbit, Wooler . + + 58 0 O 
Thos. Cuthbert, Akeld, Wooler . ; ; 5A IO 0 
John Todd, Wooler : A ‘ % 4 gees TT G 
WALTER ALLEN, Wooler (accepted ) 46 10 0 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, GHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC,, ETC. 


*Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
: ls. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


4LLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS,—Ask for ‘‘SunvEyixe List.” 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, | Supplied. 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


A large collection of Choice 
Goods always kept in Stock, 
from which Orders can be 


LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT | DADO AND STAIRCASE DECORATIONS. 


Raised Flocks. 
Friezes. 


WIGAN. 
For Building Water Tower at Boar's Head, for the Wigan 
Corporation. 
W. Winnard, Wigan . ‘ : ‘ ¢ Be sic \o) Sao RK») 
W. Knowles, Wigan . . aw OO 
T. Berry, Wigan . é y s2007) O11. 
J. PRESTON, Wigan (accepted) 2545.0. 0 


WINSHILL. 

For Supplying and Fixing a Hot-water Heating Apparatus at 
the New Institute. Messrs. OSBORN & READING, Archi- 
tects, Birmingham. 

HENRY HopE (accepted ). 


WYRLEY, NEAR WALSALL. 

For Supplying and Fixing a Hot-water Heating Apparatus at 
St. James’s Church, Norton Caines. Messrs. OSBORN & 
READING, Architects, Birmingham. 

HENRY Hope (accepted ). 


YEADON. 

For Construction of Shed, Westfield, Yeadon, for Mr. Edward 
Denison, covering 6,770 square yards. Mr. GEORGE 
Focairt, Architect. Quantities by Architect. 

Accepted Tenders. 
J. Flesher & Sons, mason. 
J. Walker, joiner. 
A. Firth, concrete. 
A. Firth, Leeds, plasterer. 
J. Brayshaw, wrought-iron. 
Roberts & Co., ironfounder. 
R. Hartley, Leeds, slater. 
“> T. Lumb, plumber and glazier. 
J. Padgett, painter. 


ee 
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CONTRACTORS’ LIABILITY. 


A CASE was heard before Lord Coleridge and a special jury on 
Friday, which raised the question of responsibility for accidents 
arising through excavations in roads which cannot be called 
public roads. It appeared from the evidence that on 
December 16, 1886, Mr. Harry Tilbury, a builder of Willesden, 
was riding along Brownlow Road, when his horse stumbled. 
Mr. Tilbury was seriously injured, and the horse died soon 
afterwards. An action was accordingly taken against the 
Willesden Local? Board for negligently constructing a sewer 
under Brownlow Road, Willesden, and leaving it in an im- 


HAINES & CO. JOHN BOARD &CO., 


(Late A. J. DUFF & CO.), 


PAPERHANGINGS 


MANUFACTURERS, igs 
49 Bread Street, Cannon Street, | “eam” 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
\ PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 
lbs. to the 14 in. by l}in., and 
is guaranteed to pe tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 
Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground). 


Plaster of Paris, Keene’s,and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, 


; Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. 
i OFFICES AND WORKS. 


* OUNBALL, sear BRIDGWATER. 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 


ATHERTON & C0,, 


LOND 


Borders and) 


Ah & made in TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
Cure for Rape A Capenaig all colours THE ‘ 17 GRACECHURCH 
DO Wall = = and 

aig Meee colourless. WOOD CAR PET STREET, E.C. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 

14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.C. (Established 1860.) 


MARBLE WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TO ORDER. 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &e. 
WILKINS and SONS, | 
88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. AMERICAN WHITE 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


COMPANY. 


BROUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration 
in every class of Building. 

The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 
they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


FLOORING, 
MATCHBOARDS, 


DOORS 
And MOULDINGS. 


Country Orders promptiy executed. 
All Goods supplied direct from DOCKS. 
Telephone No. 1068. 


BLOCK FLOORING 


(fr. WHITE'S SYSTEM), 

OLE vor Churches, Schools, 
Y Offices, &c. 

1 Astimates and full particulars 

; on application io 

i THOS. GREGORY & CO. 

Woop - BLocK FLOORING AND 

; STEAM JOINERY WORKS, 

# Clapham Junction, 5 W, 


in 


WOOD MOULDINGS, ag 
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proper, defective, and dangerous state, and allowing the road 
to become and remain dangerous to persons passing along it. 
The defendants denied any negligence in the construction or 
maintenance of the sewer, and any defect or danger in its con- 
dition, and stated that the road is not ‘a highway and not repair- 
able by them or by the inhabitants of the district at large, and 
charged plaintiff with contributory negligence. Defendants 
further stated that under the power contained in the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and the Acts incorporated therewith, they 
employed their co-defendants, Messrs. Neave & Son, as con- 
tractors, to construct the sewer, who covenanted to properly fill 
in all excavations, and reinstate and maintain the surface in the 
same condition as it was in before for twelve months, and that 
if plaintiff had sustained any damage at all, it had occurred 
through the contractors’ negligence and fault, not theirs. The 
contractors, Messrs. Neave, denied that, so far as their work 
was concerned, there was any negligence or defect or im- 
propriety of construction whatsoever. 

After plaintiff and his witnesses had given evidence about 
the accident, which was attributed to a hole in the road arising 
from defective construction, the following witnesses appeared 
for the defence :— 

Mr. Wrenn stated that he was clerk of the works to the local 
board. He supervised the construction of sewers. The 
district was a clay one. In filling in, the clay is rammed down 
wet, producing a puddle. On excavating for the new sewer, 
they came across the old sewer. Hesaw the connection made : 
the socket filled with puddled clay. It was not customary to 
use cement in a clay soil ; it was in gravel. A wooden socket 
was put on the end of the old sewer and puddled. He also 
saw the excavation. There was a stream of water running from 
under the water-pipe ; there was a house connection discovered, 
and the water coming in troubled the man excavating, who 
raised the joints and scraped away the clay. No water was 
coming except from under the water-main—six or seven gallons 
a minute probably. Water lying in pools on the road would 
percolate through the ballast and clay to the pipes. 

Mr. O. Robson, C.E., the engineer to the Willesden Local 
Board, said puddled clay was the best material for sewer joints. 
The bottom of the water-main was about three inches above 
the level of the house connection. In cross-examination he 
attributed the cavity to the leaking of water from the water- 
pipes belonging to the water company. 


Mr. Remington, C.E., said he had charge of the work for | 
he : that opposed its path,.and so be a likely—and indeed, the most 


Messrs. Neave. On the 2oth, the day after the opening, 


saw about six gallons a minute coming from under the] water 
main. The disused pipe was in an angle of direction away 
from the sewer dip, and any liquid in it would flow from it in a 
direction away from that pipe. He saw it again on the 23rd; 
no water was then coming from the old disused sewer pipe. 
He adopted as his own Mr. Robson’s eviden e. The bottom 
of the water main was about two inches: below the sewer joint 
complained of. 

A sewer-layer in Messrs. Neave’s employ said he had stop- 
pered up the old sewer ; its fall was towards the ditch, and 
away from the new sewer joint. In cross-examination, he said 
that Mr. Neaves, junior, had asked him if he had puddle-clayed 
the joint ; he told him that he had, and that he then put on 
gravel and ballast. Being told he had done it badly, he said it 
was not so; at that time it was thought it was his fault, but 
not since the excavation. It was only the ballasting and 
ramming down of the road that was found fault with, not the 
puddling of the new sewer, nor the stoppering of the old. At 
the excavation the wooden stopper of the old pipe was found 
there still. Mr. Gunnion, assistant surveyor to the Board, also 
had seen water leaking from the water main just over the hole 
causing the accident, and assented to the evidence of the clerk 
and engineers. 

Lord Coleridge, in directing the jury, pointed out that the 
road had not been yet dedicated to the public; the Board, 
therefore, were not able or liable to repair it. If they held 
Messrs. Neave liable for negligent construction of the sewer, 
they should find a verdict against them, and he would leave 
plaintiff to move for judgment. There was some strong 
evidence that the fall of the disused sewer, charged as the 
originating cause of the hole, was in a contrary direction to the 
sewer, the joints of which were now inculpated. There was 
some evidence that the joints of the house connection with the 
sewer were so far imperfect that there were gaps in them, 
and leaks, by which the soil below might have been washed 


| away ; but there was also very good evidence of men of posi- 


tion and intelligence that the mode adopted by the contractoz 
here in joining the sewer—viz, by bands, so to speak, of 
puddled clay—was, especially in an impervious soil as that, 
superior to any other ; it was further said that the pipe of the 
water main, of which the water company was owner and for 
which it was responsible, was by reason of the soil, laid ina 
sort of trench, which, having its fall in the direction of the hole 
in question, would carry or scour away any soil or material 


ae a RUINS 5 bat] J eRe AER 
SPRAGUE & Co. CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES ESTIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, EXHIBITION. cine, fa fete ae BPR Tor oa 


22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, B.C. 


Brits oF Qvanrimizs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY., 
Crrtiricate Booxs for Instalments, 8s., or with 


receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. per ream. 
Spracur’s TaBizs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
192 FE 


leet St... London, 
WHOLESALE AND 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
i Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &ec. 


&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


—_—_____ 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Limé. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


evelopment and Washin . 
Best Medium ; 


for Reproduci 
trom TRACING S® Ne a 


R. GOT Z, 


eJ. 
19 BUCKINGHAM sT. STRAND, LONDON. 


Under the special patronage of The Most Honourable the 
MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 


An International Exhibition will be held at Cardiff in 
September and October, 1888, in a Building which is being 
specially erected for the purpose. 
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likely—cause of the cavity complained of; and it was also 
suggested that the ill construction of the road itself, which was 
a “ builders’ road” and, being subjected to very heavy traffic, 
was in a very uneven state, was a sufficient cause for the sub- 
sidence. It must not be forgotten that Wallace, the foreman 
who did the joints in question, said that Mr. Neave found 
fault with his work there, and that, although he added it was 
since found out that his work was not blameworthy, Mr. Neave 
had not been calléd on to repudiate any dissatisfaction with his 
work, This was a matter for consideration. Too much must 
not be made of it. The whole case was for them. 

The jury were unable to agree upon their verdict, and were 
discharged. 


CONTRACTS WITH POOR-LAW GUARDIANS. 


AN important decision was given in the Court of Appeal on 
Tuesday, which settles one point that has often caused incon- 
venience to builders and contractors, namely, whether it is 
necessary to take immediate action if an account owing by the 
guardians of a poor-law union or by a sanitary authority is not 
settled on the completion of works. The action in question 
was brought by Mr. Dearle, a contractor, against the Guardians 
of the Petersfield Union, acting as the rural sanitary authority, 
to recover certain sums of money alleged to be due under an 
agreement relating to the construction of sewers. There was 
only one defence material to the appeal, namely, that under 
section 1 of 22 & 23 Vict. c. 49, this action ought to have been 
commenced within the half-year in which the debt was incurred 
or became due, or within three months after the expiration of 
the half-year. The action was commenced on May 10, 
1887, and the items of the claim were for work done during 
1885 and 1886. The half-year for poor-law guardians 
ends on March 25 and September 29 in each year. Sec- 
tion I of 22 & 23 Vict. c. 49 provides that where debts 
are incurred by the guardians of any union, “such debts 
shall be paid within the half-year in which the same shall 
have been incurred or become due, or within three months 
afterwards after the expiration of such half-year.” This statute 
referred to guardians in their capacity as poor-law guardians. 
By section 9 of the Public Health Act, 1875, the area of the 
union, if not within an urban district, was made a rural district, 
and the guardians of the union were constituted the rural 
authority in such district, and the last clause enacts that, 
“subject to the provisions of this Act, all statutes, orders, and 


legal provisions applicable to any board of guardians shall 
apply to them in their capacity of rural authority under this 
Act for the purposes of this Act; and it is hereby declared 
that the rural authority are the same body as the guardians of 
the union or parish for or within which such authority act.” It 
was admitted that if section 1 of the earlier Act applied to this 
claim several of the items claimed would be barred. The claim 
was to be referred to anarbitrator ; but the preliminary question 
of law was raised whether the above section applied. Mr. 
Justice Butt, sitting as a judge of the Queen’s Bench Division, 
held that the plaintiff was right, and that the defence raised was 
bad. The defendants appealed. 

The Court having taken time to consider, delivered judg- 
ment dismissing the appeal. 

Lord Justice Lindley said that from the preamble to the 
Act of 1859 it was plain that the intention of that Act was to 
limit the period of bringing actions against guardians of the 
poor for acts done by them in that capacity. At that time it 
was clear that the guardians of the poor had no power to enter 
into any such contract as was now sued upon. The Public 
Health Act of 1875, however, had constituted guardians of the 
poor for certain districts rural sanitary authorities, and had con- 
ferred upon them powers to act in that capacity. It was urged 
by the appellants that section 9 of that Act had incorporated 
the limitation given by the former Act. That was, however, 
not so. It did not extend the provisions of the statute relating 
to guardians of the poor to all acts which a sanitary authority 
might do, but it only extended those provisions to the sanitary 
authority when they were exercising the powers of guardians of 
the poor. This particular contract was obviously one which a 
sanitary authority had power to enter into, but which guardians 
of the poor in their capacity as guardians of the poor could not 
enter into. The construction placed upon the Act by Mr. 
Justice Butt was therefore right, and must be affirmed. 

Lord Justice Bowen delivered judgment to the same effect. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. Gipes & HowArbD have just forwarded to Bombay a 
very large circular stained-glass window for the Royal Yacht 
Club, Bombay, the gift of Sir Henry Moreland, commodore of 
the club. The window is a companion one to that executed 
four years ago by the same firm of artists, which illustrated 
“ Orpheus quieting animals by the power of his music.” The 
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one recently sent out illustrates “ Dancing,” which is shown by 
a group of shepherds and shepherdesses dancing to the music 
of a young shepherd playing the lute. The whole is most richly 
treated, and the excellence of the work and accuracy of treat- 
ment gained for the window, when on view, the greatest praise 
from those who saw it. 


THE order for a large illuminated turret Cambridge quarter 
clock, for Paddock, Huddersfield, has been entrusted to Messrs. 
W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, in 
competition with Messrs. Gillett & Co., and other well-known 
firms. 

A REMARKABLE exhibition is to be held in the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, from Nov. 12 to Nov. 24, under the name of the 
‘International Ironmongers’ Iron and Metal Trades’ Exhi- 
bition.” It will include household ironmongery of all kinds; 
lighting and heating, smoke abatement and sanitary appliances ; 
electro-plate and cutlery; electric lighting and generation; 


agricultural and horticultural implements; decorative iron- | for any one to consult the pages of the catalogue and not find 


mongery ; machinery of all kinds in motion ; blacksmiths’ and 
farriers’ appurtenances ; laundry appliances ; constructive and 
architectural ironwork; dairy utensils; motive power in every 
branch ; sporting requisites; engineers’, joiners’, and tools of 
every description ; safes, locks, &c. ; paints, colours, brushes, 
varnishes, &c. ; ecclesiastical and art metal-work. The manager 
is Mr, Harry Etherington, of 43 New Oxford Street, W.C. 
Already an immense number of applications for space have 
been received. 

MR. SAMUEL ELLioT?, of the Albert Steam Joinery and 
Moulding Mills, Newbury, has just brought out a new book of 
cabinet-makers’, decorators’, and builders’ mouldings, of regis- 
tered designs. Panel, bolection, and cornice mouldings, plinths 
and bases, picture-rail mouldings, plate-rail mouldings, chair 
and dado-rail, and sundry other mouldings, are comprised. 
The illustrations will be found most useful for reference, in 
enabling one to pick out quickly any particular moulding that is 
required. One of the characteristic features of Mr. Elliott’s 
work is that the mouldings are particularly clean and sharp. 

EXTENSIVE additions have been made to the Fir Vale 
Workhouse, Pitsmoor, Sheffield, and special attention has 
been paid to the ventilation, Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s 
self-acting air-pump ventilator having been adopted. 

THE new passport regulations in the London Gazette for 
passengers travelling through Alsace-Lorraine apply solely to 
travellers entering the Reichsland through France. For pas- 


_ illustrated throughout. 
| for electric light, or electric light and gas, are shown. 


| sengers travelling v7d Harwich, Belgium, and Alsace-Lorraine 
to Switzerland, Italy, &c., no alteration has been made in the 


regulations. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


A CATALOGUE and price-list of electric light fittings, designed 
and manufactured by Messrs. Faraday & Son, of 3 Berners 
Street, W., has been forwarded to us, containing over 50 pages, 
An exhaustive series of bracket-lamps 
The 
scope for variety in the design of the brackets themselves, the 
glass shades, globes, &c., has been taken full advantage of to 
produce handsome fittings, quite as much in the inexpensive as 
in the more costly work. In No. 31 bracket, a pretty floral 
design is carried out, the pendent shades containing the light 
being in the form of bell-shaped flowers. It will not be easy 


something suitable for their particular purpose; at any rate 
unless they are hard to please. The same remark holds good 
of all the fittings illustrated. These include electroliers, fixed 
standards, portable standards, pendants, bracket pendants, 
small piano standards, mirror sconces, porch lamps, pavilion 
lanterns, billiard lamps, bulkhead lanterns, wail lanterns, 
portable lamps, and hand lamps. All other accessories are 
equally carefully designed, whether in metal, glass, porcelain, 
or textile materials. In the metalwork much handsome chased 
and hammered work is shown. Reflectors, shades, screens, 
are in different designs for different circumstances, and of 
various materials. Details of switches are also fully given. 


| The greater part of the designs in the catalogue are entirely 


new, and show a decided advance in artistic outlines and con- 
Structional details of fittings for electric lighting. 


COX, EDSLEY &@ CO,, LIMITED. 


THE prospectus has been issued of a company under the name 
of “ Cox, Edgley & Co, Limited,” which is formed for the pur- 
pose of purchasing and working the well-known business of 
Cox, Edgley & Co,, now carried on at 24 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London. ‘The purchase includes lease of premises now occu- 
pied, viz., three floors of No. 24 Gray’s Inn Road and lease of 
factory at Walworth, the goodwill of the business, the use of the 
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name of Cox & Edgley, the stock, plant, fixtures, furniture, and 
effects as a going concern. 

To speak more specifically of some of the objects of the 
company, it may be mentioned that it is established to carry on 
the business as heretofore carried on, and generally the business 
of church furnishers, artists in stained, leaded, and other glass, 
art decorators, brass workers, gold, silver and copper smiths, 
metal founders and workers, platina smiths and general metal 
composition, and wood, stone, marble and granite workers in all 
their branches, and to act as dealers in curtains, carpets, robes, 
clothes, cloths, and other ecclesiastical and art fabrics, and 
dealers in and importers of all materials and things connected 
therewith ; to erect and construct, either by the company or 
other parties, churches, mission-rooms, and all other buildings, 
including the restoring, repairing, and improving of any such 
buildings ; to transact business, either on commission or other- 
wise, as agents for the colonial and country clergy, and for all 
shareholders in this company. 

The wish of the company is to supply the best work of 
every description of ecclesiastical or domestic art, according to 
the particular styles required, and to obtain this end, they are 
in possession of the services of Mr. T homas Cox, the only 
member now in England of the original firm of Cox & Sons, 
Southampton Street, Strand, who for many years had the 
general art direction of that firm ; also of Mr. Henry Edgley, 
who, having studied with some of the leading London stained- 
glass and decorative artists, and having been engaged in many 
of the large stained-glass and decorative works of recent years, 
is in a position to devote practical knowledge with artistic 
ability to superintending such work. 

In addition, recourse is made to leading artists and 
designers of the day, who make these branches of the arts their 
special study. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


On Saturday last, at the City and Guilds Institute, Finsbury, 
an examination was held under the auspices of this company 
for certificates of registration. The practical examination 
included branches of leadwork, and the theoretical questions 
related to the several subjects of plumbers’ materials, house- 
fittings, and sanitation. The examiners were Mr. Hudson, 
assistant chairman of the registration committee, and Messrs. 
Smeaton, Davis, and Lobb. Plumbers attended from Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Bath, Blandford, Bristol, Gloucester, Margate, 


Shifnal, Southampton, and various districts of London. 
Twenty-five per cent. of those attending passed the full 
examination. 


Shy Lew 
By Louis H. SULLIVAN. 


It would appear to be a law of artistic growth, that the mind, 
in its effort toward expression, concentrates first upon 
matters of technical detail, next upon certain abstractions or 
theories—for the greater part mechanical, and quite plausible 
as far as they go—and at last upon a gradual relinquishment of » 
these, involving a slow and beautitul blending of all the 
faculties with the more subtle manifestations of emotion. In 
other words, such growth evidences at the beginning of its 
rhythm the objective, and toward maturity, the subjective view. 
This order of development, all things considered, is probably 
the one the most nearly consistent with the tendency of normal 
faculties. By normal faculties | mean those of average strength 
and keenness, free from any serious hereditary warp or morbid 
bias, and subjected to the ordinary conditions of education. 

I shall not in this connection directly consider the law of 
growth as manifested in the works of the great masters, and 
which differs profoundly from the above ; for their art in all 
its potentiality is born with them, and prophesies in earliest 
childhood the destiny of its great consummation. But rather, 
I shall proceed from this basis : that the larger number of the 
art works of all ages are products of a cultivated mediocrity— 
mediocrity of the sort that therein technical ‘dexterity aspires to 
compensate us in a measure for the absence of a motive 
impulse ; cleverness and an oblique mentality usurp the place 
of an absent psychic life; wherein words are accepted 
in the stead of things, and things in the stead of meanings—in 
brief, that phase of culture which may be called the comedy of 
art. To the master mind, indeed, imbued with the elemental 
significance of nature’s moods, humbled before the future and 
the past, keenly aware of the present, art and its outworkings 
are largely tragic. Between these extremes there lies a quasi- 
transitional zone, wherein the concomitant elements that con- 
stitute the artistic nature are so varied in their relative energy 
and fruitfulness, wherein the growth of the faculties proceeds, 
not as a slow consistent and definite expansion of a pronounced 


* A paper read before the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club, and 
published in the Zaland Architect. 
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individuality, but rather by a succession and gathering together 
of substitutious amendments and accidentals, that, to the 
earnest student uncertain as yet of his status, and unwilling to 
make the larger sacrifices, there lies within this field the 
greatest harvest of attainment that can come to his hand. 

And such considerations shape this fundamental difference 
between the great and the little master—that the latter acquires 
by means of painstaking and industrious rehypothecation, while 
the former is driven on to his destination by forces superior to 
his yea or nay. While it is true that the little master can never 
become the great one, yet is his domain large, and it includes 
all that ingenuity, talent, fine sensibilities, and a considerable 
genius can accomplish. To the domain of the little master let 
us, therefore, direct our attention. As to the great master, no 
hand may lighten his burden, no power shall make for him the 
crooked straight, and the rough places plain. That which we 
call style, or rather, the word style itself, is as dubious in 
meaning as is any word in common use. The fact that a word 
is, and has been for generations, in common use, signifies that 
it has gathered to itself the multiple experiences of the race, and 
has become thereby thoroughly vitalised. Now note that the 
greater number of such experiences are largely independent of 
words, and the more subtle ones almost absolutely so, and this 
will suffice to indicate how true it is that one’s capacity to inter- 
pret the meaning of a word, to perceive its obscure but real 
significance, is dependent upon the richness of his life expe- 
rience within the domain of feeling that the word has come to 
symbolise. 

If this is true of a word, how peculiarly true is it of a work 
of art. How much more essential is it, in turning from the 
word, style, to contemplate the thing, style, that our experiences 
be real, our judgment sober, our sympathy humane. And, 
most of all, how urgent is it, when we seek the meaning, style, 
in art, in nature, and in the soul, that every faculty be keyed 
to most delicate and exquisite tension, and our concentration 
be absolute as in a dream. Style, in its essence, and amid all 
its spontaneous manifestations, is as unsearchable as is any 
other attribute of life. Analysis, however keen, can at best 
but discourse of its grosser material envelopings, or formulate 


abstractions concerning its rhythms. Where reasoning fails, | 


however, intuition goes blithely on, and finds the living quality 
in things common and near to the hand. Have you thought 
much on common and simple things? Has it occurred to you 
how complex, how beautiful and mysterious they really are? 


Take, as an instance, a cow eating the grass of the field. | 


The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 


Where other than in these natural doings may you behold 
perfectly spontaneous and unequivocal adjustment of means to 
end? At first glance how commonplace ; to the thoughtful 
view how impressive and awakening an examplar of unattain- 
able style! Who shall portray that simple scene and infuse his 
work with the poetry which the soul sweetly and perfectly 
attuned to nature’s life perceives therein? Who shall appre- 
hend the soul of the cow and of the grass, who shall, with 
naive sincerity, express the explicit circumstance that the cow 
eats the grass? We are prone to heed too little those things 
that are near us; we strain our eyes with looking afar off ; we 
are meanwhile unaware that the grass, the rocks, the trees and 
running waters—that nature’s palpitating self, indeed, is at our 
very feet. Through vanity of intellect we ignore that which is 
common, and by the same token we are lost to the sense that a 
poetic infinity resides in these, the commonest of things. No 
pathos can exceed their pathos, no inspiration can surpass their 
inspiration ; there is not tenderness, not power, not alluring and 
impelling greatness which is not in them. Therefore, I counsel 
you, if you would seek to acquire a style that shall be indi- 
vidual to you, banish from your thought the word style; note 
closely and keenly the thing style, wherever found; and open 
your hearts to the essence style at all times and in all places. 
This is the germ. The formative process is tedious and 
burdensome, clear and obscure, joyful and desponding, dis- 
couraging and bewildering to the last degree. To be patient, 
observing, reflective, industrious, and sincere; to possess that 
fortitude which constrains one to perseverance in spite of 
adversity, wounded pride, revulsion and disgust, and the secret 
consciousness that each successive endeavour is but a little less 
fatuous than its predecessor ; to carefully train and nurture the 
eye, the ear, the hand, the heart, the soul ; to work and watch 
and wait for a long time ; these are part of the price which one 
must pay for a sound style, and the price mounts ever with the 
aspiration. Thus do the faculties unfold with time, and the 
most precious one, that of self-criticism, comes in due season. 
Lastly comes the saddest of all—the power clearly to discern 
one’s own limitations ; for this inevitable warning surely 
indicates the end of growth, and fixes the permanent status. 
The word “soul” is a symbol of arbitrary sign which stands 
for the inscrutable impelling force that determinates an 
organism and its life; it is that mysterious essence which we 
call our identity ; it is that in us which is the most simple 
though seemingly the most complex ; it is that which is born 
with us, and which can undergo no fundamental change. Dis- 
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regarding the perplexities and dogmas which, by natural infer- 
ence, may be associated with this symbol, we must not fail or 
fear, in our search for an intimate understanding of the essence 
of style, to note that this elemental and abiding quality of 
identity or soul is inherent in all things whatsoever. Thus: 
we see the pine-tree—we notice its general shape, we examine 
its tapering trunk, its mode of branching, its hold upon the soil 
or the rocks, its branches, branchlets, bark, leaves, flowers, 
cones, seeds, inner bark, fibre of wood, sap; we reflect that 
these have all of them something quite in common, and this 
something impresses us as quality segregating this tree from 
other trees and other things. To communicate the sum and 
resultant of these impressions in speech we invent or make use 
of the word “ pine,” which word expresses a tacit recognition of 
the peculiar nature or identity of this kind of tree, and, in a 
general way, as single words go, sums up its style. Pushing 
our investigation further, we discern that there are several kinds 
of pine-trees, each with a peculiar and well-defined nature ; 
and it is this collateral definition which establishes for us a 
clearer perception of the identity of each. Ever unsatisfied, 
we become aware that one pine-tree is not precisely like another 
of the same kind ; we conceive that it possesses a subtle and 
permanent charm of personality. Our sentiment is touched ; 
we are drawing near to nature’s heart. We love this tree. We 
watch by it through all its experiences. We are with it by 
night and by day. We see it respond to the warm caresses of 
the spring-time sun, and observe with a thrill how it sparkles 
and drips amid the glories of an April shower. It sways so 
gently in the passing breeze ; it tosses and protests in the grasp 
of the furious storm. Among its brethren, in the summer 
forest, it stands so calm, so content ; it freely gives its odour to 
the still air. Within the solitude of winter's sleep it also sleeps, 
and we too sleep its sleep in sympathy; erect and sombre it 
stands, so motionless under its mantle of snow, so unspeakably 
calm, s) content, so wild. Some day the storm snaps its life. 
The end is come. Slowly and surely time works decay, and 
that which was a pine-tree, though vanished, has left its indi- 
vidual trate upen us, never to depart. Through all these 
changes it was a pine-tree, ever a pine-tree ; they but evidenced 
its inner nature. Such was its identity, such was its little his- 
tory, of such was its exquisite style. This is true of a pine-tree. 
Is it not also essentially true of an oak-tree, of a willow, of a 
rainstorm, of ariver, of aman? If itistrue, as it would appear, 
that the style of a pine-tree, or any other tree, is the resultant of 


its identity and its surroundings, is it not equally and especially | 
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true that the style of an artist is in its essence and form the 
resultant of his identity and his experiences ? 

The style is ever thus the response of the organism to the 
surroundings. How simple are the surroundings and experi- 
ences of atree. How multiple are the surroundings of a man. 
When his eyes are opened to them, how complex become his 
experiences. How does the man respond to the gentle pro- 
creant influence of spring-time? As the pine-tree, as the oak, 
as the lark? Whichever it be, of such is his style. Is he 
stirred by the gentle and impalpable breezes that come from 
nowhere and are gone? Surely the pine-tree greets with 
delicate tremor every slightest impulse of the air. How much 
more is the man than atree? Howmuch less? In reality the 
first essential condition toward a style is to be born with a 
subtle identity, the rest goes of itself; for one should bear in 
mind, and take much comfort in the fact, that there exists, in 
addition to himself, a very considerable universe. It is the 
function of intuition, the eye of identity, the soul, to discern 
the identity of truth inherent in all things. It is the function 
of sympathy, the soul of love, to cause one’s own identity 
to blend for the time being with the identity or inner nature of 
other things? It would be well, therefore, if there were choice 
in these matters, to be born possessed of the germs of intuition 
and sympathy ; many are. 

Many have within them somewhat of the native simplicity 
of the forest tree. There are not very many, and their portion 
is not always very great. Yet to him who has this simplicity 
of soul I say take hope, for to him shall be given. From him 
who has not this tiny impulse of faith in*himself and of con- 
fidence in nature, I say from such an one shall be taken even 
that which he has, for all else that he may acquire is as vanity. 
Herein lies the difference between the real and the spurious 
artist, and of such is the obscure origin of art and style. In 
examining a work, for purposes of analysis and criticism, bear 
ever in mind that no amount of dexterity, of learning, of 
sophistication, of trickery, can successfully conceal the absence, 
in its author, of sincerity. Learn, also, not only to look at a 
work, but into it ; especially learn not only to look at nature 
but into it; emphatically strive to look into men. When you 
have learned to do these things you will live, for it is then that 
you will see in an art-work the identity and spiritual nature of 
the man who produced it. He cannot escape; nor can you in 
turn escape. Think not that you may for long conceal your 
littleness or your largeness behind ink and paper, behind pig- 
ments, behind brick and mortar, behind marble, behind any- 
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British merchant recognises that orders do not now flow in 
from abroad without trouble, as they used to do, and he is 
acting upon the knowledge with energy. The Consul-General, 
however, appears to think that this country is on the high road 
to protection, and that protective tariffs are becoming a neces- 
sity for us. 


THE COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR BATHS, 
ST, GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE. 


ON the 17th ult. the Vestry adopted the scheme proposed by 
the Bath Commissioners, whose report states that the design of 
Mr. F. J. Smith, of Winchester House, Old Broad Street, had 
been selected for the proposed new public baths and wash- 
houses. Nine architects were invited to compete, viz., Messrs. 
Arthur Allom, A. J. Bolton, Horace Bonner, G. Elkington & 
Son, Simpson & Milner-Allen, F. J. Smith, Thos, Verity, and 
James Weir, all the invitations being accepted. In accordance 
with the conditions an assessor was to be appointed, and Mr. 
Cubitt Nicholls (who acted in a similar capacity in regard to 
the Kensington Baths Competition) was chosen, but without 
assigning any reasons for so doing, the Commissioners selected 
a design other than that recommended by their assessor, and 
declined to produce his report or give any information con- 
cerning the estimates for the other designs. 

It was stated in the Commissioners’ report that all the 
designs could be seen at the Vestry Hall for a period of one 
week, but our representative called on the morning following 
the meeting, and consequently was enabled to take notes of the 
selected design before its hurried removal. The whole of the 
drawings were carefully examined, and some account of them 
may prove interesting. 

The site for the new buildings is situated in the Buckingham 
Palace Road, with a frontage of 100 feet and a depth of 144 feet 
4 inches. In rear is Eccleston Street. Owing to the extent 
and nature of the accommodation required, and which included 
two swimming-baths (the first-class bath to have a water 
surface of 90 feet by 30 feet), the site was a difficult one to deal 
with, and the competition, which, on the whole, is a good one, 
shows considerable variety of method in planning. 

In most designs the buildings are arranged with a front 
block containing the men’s and women’s first-class department, 
board-room offices, and superintendent’s residence; a rear 
block, containing washing department, men’s and women’s 
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second-class department, house, laundry, and engineer’s depart- 
ment, the swimming-baths being disposed intermediately. 

Several of the competitors have fallen into the error o¢ 
placing one or both swimming-baths transversely, and, by so 
doing, have cut off service communication between the front 
and rear blocks, except by passing through the first-class bath, 
or by means of a small subway. The designs in which the 
swimming-baths are placed longitudinally with the site, work 
out much better in other respects. In two instances only have 
competitors succeeded in placing all the private washing-baths 
on the ground floor (which practice and experience indicate as 
the most desirable position for them), In all the others, 
including the selected design, the baths are upstairs, some of 
the designs having them on two floors. If either the slipper- 
baths or washing department must be upstairs, by all means 
let it be the latter, as washers generally remain three hours or 
more at work, whereas bathers stay only half an hour. 


Experience. 

The design ‘‘ Experience” (mounted on brown), which the 
Commissioners place second, seems to have most completely 
solved the problem of providing all the accommodation in a 
compact form and without going higher than the first floor. 
The ground floor contains the two swimming-baths (first-class, 
94 feet 3 inches by 30 feet; and second-class, 66 feet by 
21 feet), provided with ample dressing accommodation. 
The women’s first-class department is on the left side of 
the entrance, and the men’s first-class department is between 
the swimming-baths, and is top-lighted. The first floor of the 
front block contains board-room and superintendent’s residence, 
there being also some bedrooms in the second floor of the 
centre part of the block. The second-class men’s and women’s 
department is on the ground floor of the rear block, the first 
floor containing the washhouse and ironing and mangling 
room. The engineer’s department and house-laundry are 
conveniently placed in the basement. A central passage runs 
beneath the men’s first-class department, and is lighted by 
Hayward’s lights. In this passage all the pipes are carried 
through, and open to inspection from end to end. Great 
attention has been paid to ventilation and engineering.| \The 
front elevation is to be praised for its good taste and novelty of 
treatment, and is a fine specimen of the Queen Anne style. 
The first-class men’s and women’s entrances would be better if 
placed further apart, which could easily be done by bringing 
the pay-box to the front. The estimate for this design jis 
29,500/., and includes architect’s commission, clearing site&c. 
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Desideratumt. 

The design “Desideratum” takes the palm for its front 
elevation, which is in French Renaissance of a bold character, 
the centre part having a curved Mansard roof, surmounted bya 
well-treated turret. In point of ingenuity this design must 
also have first place. The first-class swimming-bath is its 
leading feature, and is of handsomer dimensions than any of 
the others ; it is, moreover, placed centrally and longitudinally. 
It is a pity, however, that so much space should have been 
sacrificed on so limited a site in order to have a separate gang- 
way and rear entrance to the dressing-boxes. The water space 
of the second-class bath is 76 feet by 21 feet; it has dressing- 
boxes on one side only, and these are situated beneath the 
platform of the first-class bath, which is placed at a higher 
level. All the slipper-baths are on the ground floor. The 
offices and superintendent’s residence occupy the first and 
second floors of the front block. The second-class and washing 
departments occupy the rear block, the latter being divided 
into two sets on first and second floors. There are two pay- 
boxes and entrances to these departments. The estimate for 
this design, inclusive of architect’s fees, is 28,093/. 


flealth and Comfort. 


The design ‘‘ Health and Comfort” deserves praise for a 
refined and suitable elevation, also for the arrangement of the 
entrances to first-class department, and the careful working out 
generally displayed. In this design, it may be pointed out that 
the washhouse is on the ground floor, and the slipper-baths on 
the first floor, but wellarranged and lighted. The boiler-house, 
engine-room, &c., are below the washing department, and are 
in total darkness. The first-class swimming-bath is placed 
athwart the site. 

Wash and be Clean. 


The design ‘‘Wash and be Clean” shows fairly good 
planning. The swimming-baths are placed longitudinally, but 
the second-class bath is decidedly too small. The elevation is 
artistic but unsuitable. 

Utility. 

The design “ Utility” has a handsome and well-adapted 
front elevation. The rear block of buildings is carried too high, 
this being necessary through the swimming-baths both being 
placed transversely. The washing department is badly arranged, 
e.g. when the drying-horses are drawn out the gangway would 
be blocked. ‘The estimate for this design is 27,500/. inclusive. 
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Experience. 

The design ‘“ Experience” (mounted on grey) has both 
swimming-baths across the site. Some of the slipper-baths are 
on the ground floor and some upstairs. The planning generally 
isnot to be commended. The elevation is not without merit, 
but would be more suitable for a brewery. Estimate, 19,2252. 


Health, 

There is nothing in the design “Health” to call for 
favourable comment; and, as to the design ‘St. George,” we 
could only wish that it equalled the well-executed ornamental 
cross, which incorporates the motto and device of St. George 
and the Dragon. 

Buckingham. 

Having reviewed the rejected designs, we come to the 
design “ Buckingham,” which the Commissioners have selected. 
In the first place, this design is to cost 33,000/.,, or an average 
of 5,000/. in excess of the others. As it is to cost more money 
it would be expected to possess some strong points of superiority, 
but as a matter of fact it appears to combine most of the 
defects without any of the improvements to be found in 
existing establishments of like kind. Compared with other de- 
signs, the elevation is lacking in originality and artistic merit. 
With the exception of the well-planned entrances and vestibules 
(to which, however suitable they would be on a more extensive 
site, everything else is sacrificed) the scheme is defective. 

Of all the designs, this is the only one in which the swim- 
ming-baths are partially built over upon lattice girders to 
provide room for other departments. Both swimming-baths 
are longitudinally placed, but occupy the full width of the site, 
service communication between front and rear being by means 
of a tunnel below platform of second-class bath (which must be 
artificially lighted). The second-class bath is of a bad shape, 
being too short in proportion to width; the chimney from 
boilers cuts out a corner of the building, and is not only un- 
sightly, but inconvenient. 

As to the number of staircases, this design will compete 
with any other two put together. The slipper-baths are all 
arranged on the first floor, and each set has a separate staircase. 
By having the baths on the ground floor this multiplication of 
staircases would have been avoided. 

The ground floor contains besides the swimming-baths, the 
board-room and offices, vestibules, pay-boxes, &c., and exhibits 
a great waste of space, rendering it necessary to go up higher 
with the other departments. 
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The washing department is on the second floor of the rear | 


block, and above this again is the house laundry, which should 
be in the basement. The washing department is badly 
arranged as to its special requirements and working, which 
appear to have heen utterly ignored. The drying-closets, 
which should be in the washhouse, are in the ironing-room, and 
so placed there that when drawn out the horses will block the 
gangway. Further than this, in order to carry the wet clothes 
from the laundry, the washers will have to pass across the 
landing of the staircase and among the ironers and their tables 
to get to the drying-closets. Another objection to this arrange- 
ment is the bringing in of wet clothes to a department where a 
dry atmosphere is indispensable. 

As to ventilation, this design gives no information, and the 
drainage is also shown in a very meagre style, though the 
description accompanying the design states that they will be 
carried out on “approved principles,” whatever that may 
mean. 


THE ACTON DRAINAGE WORKS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at Westminster 
Town Hall, on Monday evening, June 4, Mr. A. T. Walmisley, 
president, in the chair,a paper was read on “ The Acton Main 
Drainage Works,” by Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey. A special 
interest attached to this paper, on account of its containing a full 
description of the successful system of the International 
pee Company, which system Acton is the first town to 
adopt. 

After glancing historically at the origin of the Acton 
drainage works, and showing that neither a sewage-farm nor 
the lime process were admissible, the site of the works being 
near the Bedford Park Estate, and close to an intended 
public recreation ground, a position which made the entire 
absence of foul odours, as well as a clear and pure effluent, 
absolutely essential, the paper gave an account of the forma- 
tion of the sewers under disadvantageous circumstances, and 
the details of the works. These are situated on a triangular 
piece of ground about five acres in extent, and comprise 
precipitating tanks, the chemical buildings, and the pumping 
station. 

The drainage of Acton is divided into two sections—a high 
and a low level. The high-level sewage flows into the pre- 
cipitating tanks by gravitation, but the low-level requires 


low-level sewage, capable of holding 50,000 gallons. The pre- 
cipitating tanks are three in number, and will hold 138,000 
gallons of sewage each. In addition to these are two smaller 
tanks, one of which contains the magnetic spongy carbon filtez 
bed, and in the other it is intended to construct another similar 
filter when increased population renders it necessary. 

The “‘ magnetic process” consists—I, in precipitation of the 
solids ; and 2, in filtration of the effluent through a bed con- 
taining a layer of “ magnetic spongy carbon.” This “ magnetic 


carbon” isa hard material of such remarkable oxidising and 


aerating powers, that the effluent, after passing through it, is, 
to quote an independent report of Dr. E. L. Jacob, medical 
officer of health to Surrey Combined Sanitary District, 
‘superior to many potable well waters.” The precipitant used 
is magnetic ferrous carbon, and the mode of applying it is to 
grind it up into a thin slurry with water or sewage, and then ta 
run this liquor into the sewage as it flows into the precipitating 
tanks. After allowing the sewage in the tank to settle for about 
three hours, the effluent is passed through the magnetic spongy 
carbon filter bed, from which it issues in a state of almost 
perfect purity, and flows into the Thames. The sludge, which 
is very dense, is then drawn off into the sludge well, whence 
it is pumped into the presses. The amount of sludge obtained 
per week is 18 tons, and when pressed this gives 4 tons Io cwt. 
of sludge cake, which has all been sold up to date, and fetches 
30S. per ton. 

The author considered the magnetic process advantageous 
over all others, because the effluent is not spoilt by the use of 
lime, the manurial value of the sludge is much increased, the 
nuisance which exists at most sewage works where lime is used 
is not created, the Thames is not polluted by it. 

The Acton Local Board had at first grave doubts of the 
efficacy of any filtering bed for sewage, but experiments for 
nine months convinced them that the ‘‘ magnetic process ” was 
all that could be desired, and they consequently entered into 
a contract with the International Purification Company for 
the supply of their material for a term of five years. 

The author and the Acton Local Board, with good reason, 
pride themselves that, after careful investigation, they have 
selected not only the most recent, but the most highly deve- 
loped, of modern sewage processes, at once the most perfect 
and the most economical. In the tanks the solids are removed, 
and the fluid defecated and deodorised, and in the filter bed 
the deodorised fluid is purified from the organic matter in 


pumping. Underneath the pumps is a storage tank for the | solution, so that the effluent produced is the most perfect yet 
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obtained ; and these advantages are had without the great ex- 
pense attending the use of land for a sewage farm, which, they 
contend, is no longer a necessity. 


PERSIAN TEXTILES.* 


By CECIL SMITH. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


THERE is yet another quality which has given Persian textiles 
their pre-eminence, and which I think you will recognise in the 
examples before you, and that is the quality of their colours, 
and the art with which they are used. Mr. Floyer, in his 
“ Unexplored Baluchistan,” speaks of the brilliancy and lasting 
qualities of the dyes which the Persians, by slow and tedious 
processes, extract from plants—from the “runaschk” (madder) 
a fine red; from the “zarili” (the golden), which is a yellow 
flower from Khorassan ; and also from the leaves of the vine, a 
bright yellow ; while a dark yellow is produced from the skin of 
the pomegranate by boiling it in alum. They import indigo 
from Shassra or India by the Karun river. These dyes are 
perfectly fast, and leave no trace on a wetted rubber, whereas 
the European dyes which they are now beginning to employ 
come off freely. It is perfectly horrible to think that these 
pure unadulterated vegetable dyes, which conservative tradi- 
tion, as well as, I think, a conscientious motive, has kept in use 
from time immemorial in Persia, should be now replaced by the 
miserable aniline productions which a mercantile interest im- 
poses. It is quite extraordinary how people who are accus- 
tomed to discern what is ugly and hideous in their own art pro- 
ducts can entirely lose their sense when confronted with the 
products of a foreign nation. We have seen it ourselves in 
some phases of the Japanese craze, and it is so now, unfortu- 
nately in Persia. I was much struck with this one morning in 
Kashan, the very place where I bought most of the beautiful 
old fabrics before you. I stood there a long time in the cool 
shadow of the bazaar, beside the den of a seller of cloth, while, 
one after another, the dark-veiled Persian women came up to 
paw the samples over, and harry the unfortunate salesman, for 
all the world like any English lady ina West End shop. The 
Persian stuffs were cheap and good, and of colour suited to 
their purpose ; these they never so much as looked at, choosing 


* A paper read before the Applied Art Section of the Society of 
Arts on Tuesday, May 22. 
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always the hideous monstrosities which Manchester provides 
“for foreign consumption.” Our normal bad taste and careless- 
ness has worked its way to the lands which were the cradle of 
art, and in future we shall get, in place of the beautiful things 
which have been their natural growth for thousands of years, 
gaudy, vulgar, and discordant combinations, which our own 
mercantile instinct has inspired. For they will make no more. 
The art of fine silk weaving has long disappeared ; the art of 
chintz printing, of which two large specimens and several 
smaller ones on the back of the silks are here exhibited, is fast 
dying out, and with our present improving prospects of trade 
with Persia they will probably very soon exist only in tradition, 
unless, indeed, a Shah should arise, gifted with wisdom such as 
one of our Indian princes has shown. The Mahaiajah of 
Cashmere has devised a most efficacious plan for the suppres- 
sion of magenta dyes within his dominions. First, a duty of 
45 per cent. is levied on their entering the country, and then, 
when they are acertain distance within the frontier, they are 
confiscated and destroyed. Iam afraid that the present Shah 
is not likely to be prevailed upon to this extent, and so, for the 
future, we shall have to be content with studying the ancient 
specimens. 

For these reasons, and also because the Persian process of 
bargaining is somewhat lengthy, and gives the student great 
opportunities of practising the language, and exploring the in- 
ternal workings of the Oriental mind, I was glad to have an 
opportunity at Kashan of making the purchases before you. I 
may say that each single piece represents a good hour of 
steady, ding-dong, up-and-down argument, for I sat there the 
best part of two entire days in the room of the English tele- 
graph official, while they squatted round by the dozen in their 
long lambskin hats and cloaks, looking like a row of magicians 
playing at hunt-the-slipper. My Persian servant had sought 
them out in the highways and byways, and many and various 
were the things they brought. Where they had got them from 
goodness knows; most were probably the accumulation of 
ages, stored up as relics in families of bygone splendour. The 
majority of the silks, it will be noticed, are in the form of a 
square, of which the edging and corners are usually of a 
different fabric or pattern. This is the form in which old silks 
are generally now met with in Persia ; it is called “‘ Bogheheh,” 
and is usually intended for covering ceremonial presents, 
dresses of honour, and other similar purposes in a rich Persian 
house. Sometimes, as in No. 7, the square is woven or em- 
broidered originally with a view to their adaptation to this 
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form; but the majority of instances, if you examine them 
closely, will be found to be made up of a great number of 
pieces sewn together. These pieces are often of the most 
varied shapes and sizes, so that one wonders that the artist 
should have taken so much trouble in collecting and preserving 
so many small shreds of pattern. The reason is that these 
patched-up fabrics are, as a rule, composed of the coats which 
Persian ladies formerly wore in the harem, but which, like so 
much else which in the old time was beautiful, have gone down 
before the inexorable laws imposed by fashion and European 
importations. These fineries, many of them the inherited 
treasures of centuries ago, when no doubt they were jealously 
preserved in the wardrobes of rich ladies, are fast going the 
way of all flesh. The first stage was when the grand ladies 
discarded them in favour of their slaves; and at the beginning 
of this century it used to be a common sight to see at a great 
function the upper ten dressed in gaudy European fabrics of 
bad taste, while the slaves of these same people would appear 
in the finest fabrics which perhaps looms have ever produced. 
Now, even for slaves, they have gone out of use, and are sold 
to the native merchants to be cut up for the purpose which I 
have said. It is therefore somewhat rare to meet, as I did, with 
a coat which is still complete; it is the one before you, which 
when worn so as to show on the chest and sleeves the simple 
shirt of white gauze, must have had a very pretty effect. The 
other coat, which has lost its lining,is Kurdish. It is com- 
posed of a dark maroon fabric which is much in use at the 
present day, edged with a very pretty border in coloured silks 
and gold thread, in form suggesting exactly the Greek 
anthemion pattern, from which it may well be a distant 
descendant. 

The typical form of the Bogheheh is that of No. 19, where 
the edging, corners, and centre are all of different design ; and 
it speaks well for the excellence of the dyes used that in these 
Boghehehs colours which we should consider most inharmonious 
combine with an effect which is pleasing to the eye. There is 
much to be Jearnt in them, both by the student of colour and 
design. The Persian artist is thoroughly at home in his 
material ; just as India has been from time immemorial the 
country where the inhabitants have clothed themselves in 
cotton, so through all the centuries of our era the mention of 
silk fabric has been nearly associated with Persia. It is cer- 
tain, at any rate, that its production must date from before 
Mahommedan times; because the use of it, as being an animal 
excrement, is specially forbidden by the Koran to Mahom- 


medans, unless mixed, either in the weaving or making up, 
with cotton. Next to the marvellous variety and beauty of the 
colouring, the point that strikes one most is the skill with which 
the weaver endeavours to avoid anything in the way of a flat 
monotonous surface. For this he has numerous devices at his 
control. Sometimes the fabric is shot, the woof and warp being 
of different colours. In the majority of cases he employs gold 
thread in such a way that it is almost indistinguishable trom the 
silk, but adds a wonderful waving and brilliancy to the whole. 
The use of gold thread in weaving may be traced to the earliest 
times, and always seems to have been the particular charac- 
teristic of Oriental manners. Yates, in his “ Textrium Anti- 
quarium,” traces its history through a great number of refer- 
ences in ancient writers back to the time of Aaron, for whose 
ephod, girdle, and breastplate it was used ; this, however, was 
not gold thread properly so called, but thin strips of beaten 
gold, employed, as he adds, on a system which is adopted for 
the ornamental silks of the Chinese to the present day. It 
seems probable that the first use of gold-drawn wire was 
brought in by the Persians. Quintus Curtius describes the 
outer garment worn by Darius when he advanced to oppose 
Alexander as a mantle shot with gold, on which were groups 
of golden hawks attacking each other with their beaks. It is 
curious, in reading this description, to notice in some of our 
textiles the little groups of pairs of birds confronted. I have 
seen similar patterns in some of the fabrics of Byzantine times, 
and there is no reason why our birds should not trace their 
pedigree back to the hawks of Darius. ; 

The use of gold thread, however, does not appeal, it 
appears, to everybody in the same pleasing way. The author of 
a clerical treatise composed in the fourth century or fifth century, 
“ Concerning the Discipline and Good of Modesty,” remarks 
that “To encase gold in cloth is, as it were, to adopt an expen- 
sive method of spoiling it. Why do they,” he says, “between 
the delicate threads of the warp interpose stiff metals?” He 
can hardly, I think, have seen many such fabrics, or else his 
austere defence of modesty got the better of his taste. 

To the present day in Persia gold thread is a material much 
in favour. The natives of the “‘land of the lion and sun” have 
the great advantage of a climate where for ten months in the 
year there is absolutely no damp to tarnish the metal. The 
modern use, however, is less that of wearing than of embroidery, 
such, for instance, as No. 7, with the red centre and blue 
edging, where the patterns are of gold, silver, and coloured 
threads. It is interesting to observe, in comparing the edging 
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of No. 12, which is of a more recent date, with the older work 
in the same materials, that the modern fabric, resembling 


coarse tinsel, only serves to exaggerate the glaring colours laid . 


upon it, whereas in the older specimens the colouring blends 
with, and at the same time, is lightened by the gold back- 
ground. No, 8 is remarkable as an instance of exquisite 
delicacy of weaving upon the rarer silver warp ; here the woof 
is of a pinkish silk, which gives, in combination with the silver, 
a wonderful shot effect. So subtle is the weaver’s art, that the 
flowers, although conventionalised as much as is necessary for 
decorative purposes, and coloured with perfect good taste, 
would seem to be painted in water-colours; one is almost 
tempted to think of the pre-Raphaelite flowers on the gilded 
fields of some of the Holy Family or saints’ pictures of the early 
Florentine schools. I cannot find much reference in antiquity 
or elsewhere to the existence of woven silk fabrics ; one re- 
amembers the “royal apparel” worn by Herod Agrippa, King of 
Judzea, when he received in state the ambassadors of Tyre. 
Josephus describes his dress as a tunic made wholly out of 
silver, so that it was a marvel of weaving to behold, but this 
was apparently made of the silver thread pure and simple. Ut 
is possible that this may have beer the “ white samite, mystic, 
wonderful,” of the Middle Ages, of which nothing is known 
except that it was a six-thread silk-stuff, inwoven with threads 
of precious metal. 

I would specially call your attention to the series Nos. 
18-22, where the pattern of the central square is raised on a 
sort of velvet pile from the ‘‘ conch” of cloth of gold. I do not 
know of any other specimens of this work which have yet been 
brought from the East ; they suggest more than anything else 
some of the early ecclesiastical fabrics which came from Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, and of which there are specimens in the 
South Kensington Museum. Now these three countries, with 
Sicily, were most instrumental in the introduction into Europe 
of the silk fabrics of the East. In 1148, Roger King of Sicily 
settled near Palermo a number of Greek and Oriental silk- 
weavers, who might have been seen, we are told, “ employed in 
weaving velvet stoles interwoven with gold, like the Esetrians 
of old among the Persians.” This is probably the first mention 
of the appearance of velvet in Europe, but it was known already 
as an Oriental fabric ; it figured among the gifts presented to 
Charlemagne by Haroun al Raschid ; and all the evidence goes 
certainly to prove that it was imported originally from the East. 
Considering, there‘ore, the Oriental character of both the gold 
and the velvet, I think we are justified in claiming for these 


pieces the origin of the similar fabrics of Europe. So far‘as I 
could judge in a comparison with those at South Kensington, 
the Persian specimens are undoubtedly finer both in colouring 
and texture. In any case, they seemed to me some of the most 
beautiful things of the kind that I had ever seen. The strong 
contrast between the radiant, rippling light of the conch (which 
is either of cloth of gold or silk) on the one hand, and the 
solemn rich tones of the velvet on the other, is wonderfully 
displayed here. Perhaps the most remarkable are the tvo 
squares of delicate apple-green and brown velvet, which stand 
out from a delicate salmon-coloured silk. Each of the little 
diamond-shaped patches of velvet has worked in it a bunch of 
roses, of which the eyes of the flowers are picked out so as to 
show the background through. The whole is so contrived that 
with every movement in the light it suggests all the most 
exquisite varieties of tints which lie between the deepest green 
and the most brilliant yellow. Looked at at a distance, each 
bunch of roses stands within a diamond-shaped space, around 
which the background forms a kind of chain pattern. This 
scheme of design is a favourite one amongst the best carpets of 
the seventeenth century, and I think these two stuffs can hardly 
be later than that date. In their case the maker up of the 
Bogheheh has shown great taste in the choice of a border— 
where the same shades of green and gold predominate, and a 
definite dark frame is secured, which throws up, without inter- 
fering with, the main design. 

In the choice of borders we must not criticise these 
Boghehehs too closely, remembering that the centre piece as 
a rule was never intended to be used in this way, and that the 
borders, such as they are, have been selected as a rule by the 
merchant who sells them, and not by the artist himself. Fora 
study of borders we must go to the carpets, where we shall find 
that the borders are so arranged as to set off and define, while 
they harmonise with, the principal field of the pattern. 

The principal seat of the silk manufacture has always been 
in the northern provinces of Persia, where there is a strong 
element of Turkish or Turanian in the population ; and ore 
would expect to find more traces of this than seem to exist. 
No. 26, a door-hanging of salmon shot silk embroidered with 
gold thread and silk, seems to be an example of this influence, 
both in colour and design. Sir G. Birdwood has pointed out 
that the use of the geometric system of ornamentation prevails 
among the lower Turanian races, and that the floral system is 
usual among the higher Aryan. No. 37 is probably an example 


: of Turanian influence; a piece of embroidery in geometric 
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SUPPLEMENT 


patterns which has the same finish on both sides, and of which 
the colouring seems to resemble more that which we know in 
the old Bulgarian work. 

The influence of Chinese art upon Persia is well defined in 
pottery, and occasionally in carpets, from a very early period. 
No. 32, though apparently of Persian work, seems, with its 
groups of water-birds, to suggest a motive borrowed from 
Chinese art. 

No. 44 is a prayer-carpet, intended for use in the house; it 
is worked in white silks, upon a white cotton ground, and is an 
excellent example of the principles which Semper has laid 
down as governing this kind of embroidery in the best art. 
The white ground forbids any attempt at violent contrast, and 


so the work has been arrayed in flat, long stitches, of a material | 
which does not jar, and at the same time enriches the humbler | 


material on which it is placed. This prayer-carpet has its 
decoration arranged with a practical view of the purpose for 
which it is intended. In a carpeted room the difficulty of 
obeying literally the commandment of the. Koran, to bow the 
head to the ground in prayer, is got over by placing on the 
carpet a small disc of clay, if possible, of holy earth from 
Kerbelah, and touching it with the forehead. This carpet is 
decorated with a panel in form of the sacred niche, the point of 
which is laid, when the carpet is in use, towards Mecca. In 
the angle of this niche is a space marked out for the piece of 
clay ; below this are spaces embroidered for the palms of the 
hands, and lower still, the comb, which the devout Mussulman 
uses at his evening prayer. At the foot are represented the 
water-pot and water-pipe, without which no Persian is properly 
equipped. No. 43 isa similar carpet, of less rich decoration, 
where the design is merely indicated by quilting in silk. 

Nos. 33 and 34 area pair of ladies’ trousers, such as used to 
be worn long ago ; at present the indoor dress of a Persizn lady 
dispenses entirely with leg-coverings, though I believe that in 


the deau monde the fashion is coming in of long trousers, of 
black cloth, with a gold stripe. In the old days, from which 
our specimens date, a pair of “nakshes” were supposed to 
occupy a girl from childhood until her marriage, in the making ; 
and when one comes to examine the thickness and elaboration 
of the needlework with which the coarse calico groundwork is 
completely hidden, this may readily be conceived. I was 
lucky in getting, besides, a pair of nakshes, Nos. 35 and 36, 
which were never finished, and which show the method a 
working them. Possibly they may have been the work of 
some girl who died before she arrived at the marriageable age. | 


I am sorry that I have not been able to bring here to-night 
more specimens of carpets, without which no notice of Persian 
textiles can be really complete. I have, however, two pieces 
which will serve to illustrate the difference between the floral’ 
and geometric style to which I have already alluded. The first 
of these, unfortunately a mere fragment, has a special interest, 
inasmuch as it can be dated with certainty as far back as the 
first half of the sixteenth century. I got it in a place which 
was built by Shah Abbas in about 1586, and local tradition says 
that it was already old when he brought it there. Judging from 
the design, which recalls to me the freedom and simplicity 
almost of the Greek acanthus pattern, I believe this is one of 
the earliest specimens in existence. Fora study of old Persian 
carpets, nothing could be better than a reference to the splendid. 
illustrations of Sir G. Birdwood’s book; from this we may 
Jearn the origin of many motives now misunderstood, and the 
connection, in some cases, between the patterns of embroideries 
and of carpets. A journey through the south of Persia in the 
spring shows one at once whence the idea of a floral pattern in 
carpets comes ; nothing can exceed the beauty and brilliancy 
of the colouring when, after the rains and before the great 
heat, one’s horse’s feet tread upon a veritable carpet of nature. 

The other specimen is a small fortiere, constructed to 
cover the entrance to a Turcoman tent. Here the pure 
geometric ornament is at its best, and is saved from being 
monotonous by the quiet rich tones of colour and the velvety 
pile. This is another art which I am sorry to say is in danger 
of disappearing. I was informed by a Russian officer at 
Teheran, who had been through the Turcoman campaign, that 
the Turcomans are entirely giving up the manufacture of 
carpets; the reason is that Russian administration is dis- 
couraging a nomad existence, and collecting them in cities, 
where tent hangings are no longer a necessity of existence. 

Enoagh has been said, I think, on the subject of these 
textile industries, to show the extent of our indebtedness to. 
Persia ; of that which Persia owes to us in return it were better 
perhaps not to say too much. Eastern art is especially in 
favour amongst us at the present; and with the prospect of 
improved trade relations, which the latest news from Persia 
brings, it will probably come still more amongst us. Let us. 
hope that cur own export manufacturers may have time to 
improve themselves before we complete the task which is 
begun, of utterly degrading and corrupting an art which has 
been pre-eminent as far back as the records of the human race 
can go, 
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Macautay considered that no spectacle was so ridiculous 
as the British public in one of its periodical fits of morality. 
It is to be desired that the indignation which was a 
marked feature of the meeting in Conduit Street on 
Monday; is something more than a symptom. of an out- 
break of that kind, and that when the vacation is over a 
calmer spirit will not prevail. The time has not arrived for 
a consideration of the proceedings before the Commission 
on the Metropolitan Board of Works, but it cannot be con- 
cealed that enough is revealed to induce the ordinary 
newspaper reader to believe that architects and surveyors 
are not fitted for offices of trust. The duty of the Council 
of the Institute is therefore plain. . Shrewd people like the 
men who were able to turn the Board’s system to profit 
will always believe in the wisdom of making friends with 
the mammon of unrighteousness, but the members of an 
honourable profession should have a different code of 
ethics. There is no use in blaming the Metropolitan 
Board as a body, for it may be said that. if the Board were 
unconnected with building and building sites we should 
hear of few allegations. Nothing has been revealed about 
any necessity to burn uze chandelle au diable in regard to 
the colossal works of engineering, and people will draw 
their own conclusions from the difference. An application, 
it appears, was sent from the Institute for a copy of the 
evidence. It was is a characteristic sort of display, for of 
course it was known that the Commission could not 
publish the evidence, much less distribute copies of any 
Blue-book containing a report of the proceedings. It has 
happened too often in the history of the Institute that 
duties were evaded with the aid of formal letters asking for 
impossibilities, and the new Council must take care to 
avoid a repetition of that sort of conduct. Let it be 
known that for once there will be no paltering with un- 
worthy conduct, and the members who are guilty will not 
wait for the performance of any formal act of suspension. 


Tuis week the members of the Société Centrale des 
Architectes have been holding their annual congress. Since 
the last meeting the Société has lost some eminent 
members, and, according to custom, detailed memoirs of 
their lives were read. To M. RavuLin was entrusted the 
task of writing the memoir of M. Questrt. M. Pau. 
Watton described the career of M. Jurten HENaRD, and 
few men could be found with more fitness to become the 
biographer of M. RupricH-Ropert than M. Liscu. The 
works assigned for the visits had more of an engineering 
than an architectural character. The most important were 
the International Exhibition and the terminus of the 
Western Railway. At the latter place a veritable trans- 
formation is in progress. Everything relating to the Cam- 
bodian campaign must be interesting to Frenchmen, and it 
is not surprising that a visit to the Musée Cambodgien 
figured in the programme. ‘The ungracious task of com- 
menting upon the architectural designs in’ the Salon was 
assigned to M. Bernier. The excursion was to Orleans, 
but not many members were likely to take part in it. 


THE motion which Mr. BousFriE.p, the chairman of the 
Special Committee on Instruction, was to bring forward on 
‘Thursday would, if adopted, revolutionise the system of 
teaching in the London Board Schools. Among the pro- 
posals one was that modelling in clay should be encouraged 
in all departments, as a training of the artistic faculties and 
for the illustration of the teaching of geography and other 
subjects. Another was that all manual instruction should 
be given in connection with the scientific principles under- 
lying the work, and that mechanical drawing to scale with 
actual measurements should be taught in all the boys’ de- 
partments. It was also proposed that the teaching of all 
‘subjects be accompanied, where possible, by experiments 
-and ocular demonstration. In order to find the necessary 
time there was to be a reduction of the hours spent in 
spelling, parsing, and grammar. If Mr. BousriELp’s scheme 


could be left to the children there would be little doubt of 
its acceptance. Much can be said in favour of the pro- 
posals, although educationists:who are taught to believe in 
the efficacy of books may be opposed to them. Might 
not a trial of the system be made: in order to discover its 
applicability ? o ie 3 


THE Society for Preserving Memorials of the Dead has 
got over the preliminary difficulties, since the sixth of the 
annual meetings was held on Wednesday in the Mansion 
House. But it had to be acknowledged in the report that 
there was a deficit in the treasury, and only forty-five new 
members joined the Society during the past year. It is 
satisfactory to learn that the Grocers’, Skinners’, and Salters’ 
Companies had given support to the Society. The following 
resolution was agreed to by the meeting :—‘ That this 
meeting protests against the pulling down of the City 
churches, eviction of the dead, and sale of the sites, as 
authorised by the Bishop of Lonpon under Act of Parlia- 
ment, and considers such desecration contrary both to the 
interests of religion and the natural respect for the dead 
which has always existed except in the present generation, 
and calls for the reintroduction of Lord Mititown’s Bill, 
which provided that if any City churches were pulled down 
the sites should be preserved as open spaces and the dead 
left undisturbed.” 


AN interesting paper was read at the meeting of the 
Royal Irish Academy on Monday by Mr. W. F. WakEMaN, 
the author of the ‘‘ Handbook of Antiquities,” which has 
helped so many strangers in Ireland. It was upon the 
“bullans,” or rock basins, which are often cut out of rocks 
found in Ireland. Like the round towers, they appear to 
have some connection with the churches, and, according to 
one theory, they were used as fonts. But Mr. WAKEMAN 
considered that the circumstance of seven or eight bullans 
being often found in one rock was enough to upset that 
theory. They are sometimes met with near holy wells. 
Mr. WAKEMAN went so far as to express a belief that the 
coronation-stone in Westminster Abbey, which is the subject 
of so many legends, is no more than a four-holed bullan 
similar to many which still exist in Ireland. The statement 
is enough to scare archzologists. 


THE Birmingham School Board have discovered that, in 
spite of all the expenditure on buildings, there is a deficiency 
of accommodation for over 70,000 children. It will there- 
fore be necessary to erect more schools. Hitherto there 
was a fear of increasing the taxation, but when about one- 
sixth of the population remains without means of education 
questions of finance are irrelevant. Birmingham has had 
the courage to recognise its needs, but other towns might 
be named where the deficiency is greater. No less important 
are secondary schools and technical schools, but School 
Boards are not favourable to them. 


Amateurs of etching will regret to hear of the death 
of M. Paut Rajon, whose style was much appreciated in 
England. He was entrusted with plates from pictures by 
English artists, which were always successful. He was a 
native of Dijon. M. Rajon was especially able in rendering 
portraits. His John Stuart Mill would assert itself in any 
collection of etchings. 


Tue following are the conditions of the competition for 
the police and fire brigade stations; York:—r1. The com- 
petition to be open, and the successful competitor to carry 
out the works. 2. The cost of the buildings not to exceed 
,000/. 3. Stone, or brick, or brick with stone dressings to 
be used. . 4. Competitors to give summary or short speci- 
fication of the building and arrangements. 5.. Designs to 
be sent in by September 1, under a motto or device. 
6. The front of the building to be shown either towards 
the river or to Lower Friargate. 7. A lithographed block 
plan, showing levels and particulars of accommodation re- 
quired, to be supplied to intending competitors. 8. The 
premiums to be—For first selected design, 1004; for second 
ditto, 50/.; for third ditto, 25/7, the premium to merge in 
the commission to be paid to the successful competitor. 
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PAINTING IN THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION, 


VISITOR from the South is likely to be surprised 
when he finds many works in the Glasgow Inter- 
hational Exhibition which he can consider as old friends, 
from having seen them in the Royal Academy or in the 
galleries of provincial towns. Some among them may 
acquire a new interest in his eyes from their surroundings, 
which often offer novel contrasts, but let us hope that few 
will lose their old attractiveness. English and Scottish 
works are mixed promiscuously on the walls as if to pro- 
voke a comparison, but, if so, the intention must be frus- 
trated owing to the indifference about the selection of 
subjects. Not much is to be gained by the student when a 
landscape is placed alongside a history piece, or a painting 
of animals near a seascape. 

The better course would have been to keep the northern 
paintings together, in order that Scotsmen as well as 
strangers could realise the progress of the school. That 
progress is most remarkable, but at present it needs 
wearisome journeys from room to room before a student 
can obtain even a vague notion of the advancement which 
marks the history of Scottish art during the present century, 
and especially during a term of about thirty years, The 
difficulty in these cases is to know who is blamable. There 
is a great array of names of artists and amateurs on the 
Fine Arts Committee, but from the absence of classification 
and the defective hanging which may be observed in the 
picture galleries, we cannot believe that the members exer- 
cised any control over the operatives. We suppose their 
office was honorary, and only accepted for the sake of a 
good cause ; but, if so, it is a pity some of the committee 
do not insist on the extent of their responsibility being 
made manifest. 

From the appearance of a portrait of himself by JAME- 
SONE, who was a pupil in RuBENs’s studio, it might be 
imagined that Scottish painting was to be illustrated from 
the seventeenth century to our time. There is, however, an 
interval of more than a century which is not represented. 
The Scottish school, as we see it in the Exhibition, may be 
said to begin with RAEBURN. Seven of his portraits are on 
the walls. The two full-length figures of the Countess Moira 
and Lady Crichton have the animation which the painter 
could impart. The two ladies are in white. But unfor- 
tunately some of the flesh tints have faded, and, in conse- 
quence, the carnation on the cheeks has an emphasis which 
would give pain to the artist if he again saw his work. It 
will be found that many of the pictures by Scottish artists, 
including some which are quite recent, suffer through the 
fleeting nature of the pigments or through the thinness of 
the painting. The companion picture of the Za7l of 
Dumfries, with the little Countess of Loudon, would be sug- 
gestive of ReyNo tps if it were not for the want of body in the 
colours. Another full length is the Seventh Duke of Argyll, 
which is admirably painted, but RAEBURN was hampered by 
his efforts to make his subject appear as a philosopher and 
a sportsman. The portraits which we prefer are the two 
of James Smith, of Jordan Hill, and Mrs. Smith, which are 
only busts, but show much vigour in colouring. More 
important works by RAEBURN are to be seenelsewhere. By 
his rival, GEORGE WaTSsON, there is only one portrait, the 
artist’s daughter. WarTson GORDON, who was portraitist- 
in-chief to the men of intellect in the North, must be 
judged by asingle work, 4. Houldsworth, Esg., in which 
‘ the characterisation atones for the awkwardness of the 
attitude. The manner of getting up the Exhibition is 
exemplified by the treatment of this artist, who was 
especially fortunate in his subjects. A good deal of 
mediocre work might with advantage be supplemented by 
his canvases. WILKIE is not ranked among the great 
portrait-painters. But in the absence of a more charac- 
teristic portrait, it is well to have his Siz Walter Scott, in 
which the careworn look is recorded that must have 
marked the latter years of the novelist. WHILKIE’s 
portrait of himself is the most interesting of all the 
works of that class in the gallery. He utilised his face 
and figure as if they belonged to a model, and from 
practice in that way this work has little of the stiff- 
ness which is found in most portraits that are painted 
from a reflection in a looking-glass. The hands are 
remarkable in their delicacy and sensitiveness ; in fact, 


they are more suggestive of the great artist than the head. 
WILKIE is also the author of the most humorous of the 
portraits in the Exhibition—that of George JV. posing as 
a Highlander in red plaid, and trying to appear dignified 
and at his ease. It was at one time admired as a master- 
piece by Scotsmen, and they are so susceptible to the flattery 
of imitation that it will probably be among the most popular 
of the pictures. The worth of GRAHAM GILBERT as an 
artist is exemplified by the room in the Corporation Art 
Gallery of Glasgow which is devoted to his works. His 
studies in oils reveal the magnitude of his labour to attain 
a mastery of the secrets of the great painters. But he is 
likely to be remembered from: his portraits. One of the 
ancient J/iss Oswald of Scotstoun shows how he was think- 
ing of VANDYKE when painting the hands, but in Wm. 
Couper, M.A., he dared to be entirely natural, and the head 
is very effective. Among portrait-painters few were more 
unequal than the late G. P. CHatmers, for with men who 
did not impress him he was satisfied with likenesses that 
were as commonplace as enlargements from photographs. 
When he was pleased, he could produce a portrait which 
was not to be surpassed in all Scotland. His 7 C. Beli, 
£sq., might at the first glance be taken for a portrait of Mr. 
WILLIAM Morris, and it will bear comparison with Mr. 
Watts’s portrait of the artist-poet. There is only one 
portrait by CHALMERS in the gallery, but his versatility is 
seen in several works of a different class) He was 
an earnest student of nature, and but for his dissatis- 
faction with his works because they did not come 
near his great model he must have been more suc- 
cessful. He bore some resemblance as an artist to 
CouRBET, but in character there was no correspondence 
between them. We can discern no work which shows that 
CHALMERS has a successor in portraiture. The President 
of the Scottish Academy has some examples which 
although interesting, as showing how conventionalities can 
survive, we doubt if a visitor will be found to grumble at 
the height to which they are elevated. Scottish artists find 
their way quickly to London, and there, we suppose, people 
also go who are ambitious to be represented on canvas. 
The great revolution in the writing of history which 
Scort inspired by his novels might be supposed to have 
exercised a corresponding influence in historical painting. 
It is only, however, of recent years that we see any signs of 
that second-sight which is requisite if there is to be an 
approach to reality. The picture in the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion which would be sure to gain first place if an appeal 
were made to the judgment of visitors, would be Mr. 
HeERDMAN’s Conventicle Preacher before the Justices. The 
figure of the old prisoner, with his far-off look, as if a trial 
could be of no importance to him, is an inspiration, but the 
justices are mere laboured devices to gain variety. One 
officer seems like a woman masquerading in uniform. In 
cases of this kind the imagination or vision was only limited 
in power ; it was not like Scort’s, and able to comprehend 
a whole scene. Duncan’s Prince Charlie in the Cave, a 
work known by the engraving, has a good deal of unity in it ; 
and the Prince Charlie's Entry into Edinburgh also tells the 
story well, although it errs in excess of variety. The stage 
is, aS it were, crowded with actors ; but they have all 
character parts, and a supernumerary would be a welcome 
sight among them. ‘The conscientious spirit which inspired 
so difficult a work is manifest, and it may be doubted 
whether the artist would make many experiments 
of the same kind. Sir Grorcz HARVEY was yery suc- 
cessful in his historical pictures, but the only example 
of them in the Glasgow Exhibition is a small Covenanter 
Preaching, which seems to be a finished study for a picture 
ona larger scale. Harvey was no less successful in de- 
picting everyday scenes, and the study of life was no bad 
preparation for a representation of the past. The Z7vaz¢ors 
Gate, by Davip Scott, is another example of great power, 
which was dwarfed by a study to excess of the theory of 
art. The idea of the picture is excellent—a noble seated 
calmly in the boat which enters the Tower while the fatal 
gate is hastily closed, as if through fear of arescue. But not 
one of the figures will bear examination, and the colour is 
changed everywhere. This work and those by Scorr in the 
Edinburgh Gallery should be a warning to painters who 
are not satisfied with expressing their thoughts with brushes 
and colours, and believe they must also use the pen. The 
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time and labour which Davip Scortr spent in writing essays, 
if applied to painting, would have enabled him to do justice 
to his great powers. ScoTr Lauper was able to enter into 
Scott’s spirit, and his illustrations of scenes in the novels 
are always pleasing. His Zowis XZ. is, of course, a scene 
‘from ‘Quentin Durward,” but it is hung too high; and his 
Bride of Lammermuir is also skied. Both pictures appear 
to have blackened by time, for LaupER was not fond of 
sombre colours, as may be seen from his small Chres¢ 
Teaching Humility. Sit WiLLiaM ALLAN was a painter who 
aided in the advancement of the Scottish school, but all 
that appears of his work is the Battle of Prestonpans. It is 
vigorous and more gratifying than many battle scenes. 
The position which Sir NoEL Paton occupies in the school 
is not easily defined. In his younger days he was 
smitten with the manner of Mac tisE, and_ there 
seemed to be much in common between the careful 
draughtsmanship of the two. Both had a leaning towards 
deeds of chivalry and scenes in fairyland. In course of 
time a new spirit seems to have come over Sir Noet, and 
his endeavour is now to convey moral lessons and become a 
sort of pictorial preacher. There is only a sketch of the 
Man with the Muck Rake to suggest his latest, and it must 
be said more popular, manner—that is, unless we comprise 
the Jz Memoriam, a representation of some women and 
children praying in Cawnpore, whose prayers are heard, for 
Highland soldiers are entering the room. Pre-Raphaelite 
intensity can be traced in the faces. Of the six works by 
Sir Noe. Patron, the most admired is the Fairy Raid, 
which, all things considered, is the most successful of his 
works of the class. By representing some of the figures in 
armour, there is more variety introduced than was possible 
with such a scene as the Reconciliation of Oberon and 
Titania, and from the scale the hardness of the Maclisian 
manner becomes less obtrusive. But in common with 
many pictures of the school, there is a sacrifice of 
unity to variety. It would be possible to make several 
pictures out of the ad, and they would all have interest. 
An example in which the principle becomes more striking 
is Mr. JoHN FaEp’s. Wappenshaw, The attention is dis- 
tracted by the variety, and one has, as it were, to read the 
picture by inches. It would be difficult to decide which is 
the most important figure. Is it the fellow in black, who 
takes snuff with both hands, or the APOLLO in velveteens, or 
the man shooting, or one of twenty or thirty that could be 
mentioned? Mr. PEertire, who is the. best representative of 
the Scottish historical school, has emancipated himself from 
a mode that was due to the prevalence of books in the 
North and the scarcity of good examples of painting. 

It might be supposed that domestic subjects, and 
especially those taken from peasant life, would be suited 
alike to Scottish painters and patrons. The success of 
WILKIE, which was not greater than was merited, should be 
enough to create a school of gezvein the North. The 
authorities of the Exhibition do not apparently care much 
for the works cf their countryman. The Raddit on the Wall 
and a sketch for the Penny Wedding are the only examples 
of the pictures which created a sort of revolution in 
Somerset House by their truth to nature. Engravings of 
the Rabbit on the Wall are common, but the best of them 
does not express the life which is seen in the faces. 
Unfortunately the painting is becoming cracked. Thesmall 
sketch for the Penny Wedding reveals the care which was 
taken by the artist in the preparation of his works. Few 
artists have derived inspiration from Witkig. The Scotch 
Christening of JOHN PHILLIP is in a different style, and is 
on a different plan, for there is a rivalry between the inci- 
dents that are introduced ; but, after all, the artist was 
more successful with his Scottish than with his Spanish 
scenes. The influence of WILKIE can be traced in Mr. 
Farp’s early /reedom of the Press, children who are making 
a raid on a cupboard, but generally he has exhibited an 
emotional power to which WILKIE was indifferent. Mr. 
ERsSKINE NicoL might have done good work as an illus- 
trator of the lives of his countrymen, but having discovered 
there was more profit in Irish scenes when exaggerated, he 
‘tuck to them. 

It is in landscape we see the most marked development 
of the Scottish school. The examples by THomson and 
NasMyTH seem to belong to an age when there was a 
deficiency in power to see what is picturesque. They do 


not convey that variety of colour which is an attribute of 
even a limited area of ground in the North, and will not 
Sustain a comparison with the works of Sam Boucu, 
CeciL Lawson, Docuarty, DonaLp, HALSwELLE, and 
others, who have not hesitated in giving natural effects, and 
the qualities which are peculiar in a Scottish landscape. 
There are not many English landscapes, but in the foreign 
room there are a few which will aid the student to obtain a 
conception of style that will be advantageous. 


ART FOR THE PEOPLE. 


()* Monday the annual meeting of the supporters of the 
Ancoats Art Museum was held in the Manchester Town 
Hall. The museum is essentially for the humbler classes, and 
care is taken to supply oral and written information about 
every one of the objects in the collections. In addition, 
musical entertainments are given every week, and there are 
classes for teaching drawing and wood-carving. To aid in a 
fuller appreciation of the pictures and engravings a “ rambling 
club” has been instituted for the visitors who can take part in 
afternoon excursions under adequate guidance. The museum 
is a most useful institution, but it has not succeeded in gaining 
the support which is so liberally given in Manchester to 
philanthropic efforts. At present the museum owes 558/. 

At the meeting on Monday Professor Ward, vice-chan- 
cellor of the Victoria University, presided.” He said that his 
first reason for consenting to take the chair was that it was 
always a pleasure to be allowed to raise one’s voice, however 
feebly, in commendation of efforts which sprang from a noble 
conception of life, and were therefore worth making whether 
destined to succeed or not; and his second, that. no such 
efforts could succeed unless they attracted the sympathy and 
support of large numbers who, like himself, stood outside the 
inner circle of their promoters. In the democratic days in 
which we lived the necessity for individual effort was certainly 
as great as ever ; and he had lived long enough in Manchester 
to find out that those undertakings succeeded best with which 
a few men of known energy and ability resolutely identified 
themselves ; but no public cause could prosper unless it was 
really made a public cause, and unless confidence was placed 
in it as such by all classes of the community. The genera- 
tion had fortunately passed away which thought it a panacea 
for the grievances and sufferings of a particular class to 
tell that class to help itself and on no account to rely 
on the assistance of any other section of the population. 
That generation had gone, and its despondency, he hoped, 
with it. If that movement for elevating the people with 
the aid of the fine arts—or let him say for humanising it, and 
we all required humanising, whether we were barbarians, 
Philistines, or Arabs of Stony Arabia—if that movement was 
to prosper it must fill its sails with a strong and steady wind of 
popular goodwill in its progress and confidence in its wisdom. 
The more thoughtful and more highly educated of its sup- 
porters must not look upon it merely as an interesting experi- 
ment, to be made to-day and abandoned to-morrow, like the 
last new season’s show, devised for the delectation of the per- 
petually idle ; and the classes for whose benefit it was primarily 
designed must not think it a snare, calculated to take away that 
freedom which, if rightly understood, was beyond doubt the 
greatest charm in recreation. On the latter part of the subject, 
although he was ready to confess that it was one of the most 
important parts, he did not propose now to dwell. Mr. 
Horsfall’s ‘* Handbook to the Manchester Art Museuin ” showed 
by application far more effectively than he could show by 
reciting general maxims, that without some knowledge of art 
there could be little or no enjoyment of art, but that that know- 
ledge could be gained most easily and pleasantly by the very 
means which the museum placed at the disposal of every one 
who would take the trouble to use them, But this mental 
trouble he must take, and it was no fraud upon him to ask him 
to take it, just as it was no fraud upon him to ask him to undergo 
a little physical exertion, and perhaps a little physical fatigue, 
in order to attain to his Whitsuntide holiday enjoyments. He 
was very glad that the Handbook—aad, indeed, the whole 
system on which the Art Museum was conducted—makes no 
secret of that ; for simply to open a gallery and unlock the 
turnstiles, whether on week-day evenings or on Sunday after- 
noons, profited nothing to those who will take no trouble what- 
ever beyond passing through and helping on the statistics. But 
Mr. Horsfall had also shown how slight that trouble was, both 
absolutely and relatively, and how speedily it ceased to be a 
trouble at all. Very wisely the Art Museum committee 
had not hesitated to start simultaneously from several points 
of view, and to favour those most readiiy commending 
themselves to the popular mind, which in that, as in other 
respects, was much like the mind of a child. The sense of 
colour, for instance, was more general than the sense of 
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form; and they did not force their visitors through the 
sculpture gallery, in which they might hope they would longest 
linger, before they allowed them a sight at the pictures. Or 
again, it was not the highest or purest kind of art, perhaps, 
which in a picture was anxious to tell a story ; but it was the 
most popular, and it was pedantry to overlook the fact. They 
did not, therefore, object to connect a first training in art with 
narratives or poems or plays known and loved by the people, 
and rather incite them to wonder how little of high merit had 
hitherto been done among us in that very unambitious but very 
legitimate way. We had our illustrated magazine stories and 
our Shakespeares, with the inevitable stage dresses, but had we 
a really good English illustrated Bible? Were we above that sort 
of thing, or were we simply incapable of providing our children 
and our people with it? But he left, and confidently left, the 
proof of the propositions which he had taken from their Hand- 
book to the working of the museum; and he hoped that while 
the numbers of their visitors increased, the numbers which 
specially and steadily increased would be those of the visitors 
who came again. To look twice at a work of art was, in a 
sense, to begin to study it—but how many of them recurred to 
anything in this world? Let them apply to Mr. Mudie for an 
answer in literature, and to successful Civil Service candidates 
in education. Out of an average number of 1,200 weekly 
visitors, which he understood to have been that reached at the Art 
Museum last year, one might hope that a considerable proportion 
consisted of those who came not once or twice but many times. 
He could see no objection to the attractions of the Art Museum 
being increased by musical entertainments such as had very 
kindly, and at no small expenditure of time and trouble, been 
given twice a week during the past winter. Music is many 
things to many minds, but there could be few whom it did not 
help to take out of themselves—-the first step in any process of 
genuine recreation. Much else had been done to bring: men 
and women and children under kindly social influences at 
Ancoats Hall, and he saw that the most delightful of all kinds 
of clubs, a rambling club, had been organised. Might it help 
to keep alive that love of nature, in conjunction with a 
genial interest in local history and tradition, which not 
all the smoke of all our mills had been able to extinguish 
in Lancashire. More difficult but perhaps more appropriate for 
consideration, however brief, on an occasion like the present was 
the second question to which he just now made reference. 
That the study of the fine arts could up to a certain point be 
made easy and pleasant, that the pleasure indisputably arising 
from it could be brought within the reach of the people at large, 
they might readily allow, and would at all events now assume ; 
but was the attempt to spread a love of art and the enjoyment 
of art worth making? Was it so well worth making that it 
became a duty, not to be neglected even by the side of other 
more obvious duties—such as that of improving to the best of 
our power the material, the sanitary, the moral, the religious 
’ condition of our poorer and less-favoured fellow-citizens ? Was 
it worth while to try to call into life another and a more popular 
renaissance, which might, and peradventure would, like the 
great Renaissance of former centuries, end in demoralisation, 
disappointment, and decay? He did not propose to say a word 
on the subject of the material advantages which might accrue 
to the nation, to its trades and industries, and thus to its general 
wealth and prosperity, from such a renaissance as would be 
implied in the growth of a genuine popular love of the fine arts 
in our great industrial centres and in the country at large. 
That was neither his province nor his purpose, though it was 
especially at the present moment the province and the purpose 
of others. He rather wished to remind them, speaking for the 
moment as a student of history, of the fallaciousness of the 
supposition that to develop one side of the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life of a people—as the promoters of that Art Museum 
were trying to develop its love of art—implied the depression 
of the other sides. It had been well said by the Christian 
Church—and it was quite as true, for instance, of the Church 
of England as of the Church of Rome—that when its clergy 
had been most active it had been most learned, and vice versd. 
The force—not all his own—which sustained the minister of 
religion toiling among the forgotten poor in the slums of our 
great towns was the same as that which fired the eloquence of 
the preacher whose hearers went forth to fight evil, and which 
strengthened the brain of the scholar in the defence of the 
inheritance of his faith. That was a mere analogy. Historic- 
ally those were wide of the mark who think that the greatest 
artistic and literary movement the modern world had known— 
the Renaissance of the fifteenth century—was a mere endeavour 
for the promotion of scholarly studies and the refinement of 
artistic gratifications. No greater mistake could be made, even 
with regard to Italy, where there was hardly a side of spiritual 
and intellectual life which failed to share in the general onward 
and upward movement, where religion became more personal, 
philosophy more practical, history more political, and where 
it might be said that man in his totality was being rediscovered 
at the very time when a new world was being discovered by 
the great Genoese mariner. And if that was true of Italy, what 
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was the case in Teutonic England, where the great social 
regeneration at which we were still labouring had its roots in a 
half-overlooked, half-brutalised academical or, in other words, 
literary movement? He thought that he could adduce other 
illustrations of his meaning, but he felt sure that there was no 
need of enforcing it there. In an age like that in which we 
lived—an age not without its imperfections and even its im- 
becilities—the true friends of progress, the true friends (to use 
an obsolete phrase) of man should regard one another not as 
rivals, still less as adversaries, but as fellow-workers, nay, as 
partners in the same blessed enterprise. There might seem a 
great deal of pedantry in those who started new movements, 
partly perhaps because they had thought much and often felt 
much on subjects in which the outside world was only begin- 

ning to interest itself. There might be plenty of priggishness in 
those who followed and exaggerated when it was not given to 
them to initiate or conceive. But there was no pedantry in 
perceiving the multitude of the ways in which the wisdom, the 
beauty, the greatness of the design within which we lived and 
moved might fulfil themselves, and in choosing one of those 
ways whereby to work out some fraction of the plan. Nor was 
there any priggishness in believing it possible to bring home 
to reasonable men and women the truth that the knowledge 
after which we all aspired—the knowledge without which there 
could be no equality for certain, not to speak of other deszderata: 
—could not be reached quite haphazard ; but that it was worth 
while to learn to see dimly rather than acquiesce in not seeing at 
all. Let them, therefore, take courage and steadily persevere. 
Their Art Museum might effect butlittle, but they were on the right 
way. There was no more direct revelation of the wisdom, the 
beauty, and the greatness of the divine design in its parts than 
that which was furnished by art; and the natural process o 

that revelation the undertaking which they were met to further 
that morning hoped, on behalf of their less favoured brothers 
and sisters, to speed by putting aside at least a corner of the 
curtain. There was no competition meant by the endeavour, 
still less any conflict ; but as a part of the great effort in which, 
Heaven be praised, our age had engaged itself, it claimed a 
share of the sympathy and the practical aid this great and 
wealthy community was in a position to proffer. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF ART. 


pay MEETING for the purpose of constituting a “ National 
\ Association for the Advancement of Art and its Applica- 
tion to Industry” was held on last Friday, at Grosvenor 
House, by permission of the Duke of Westminster, who 
presided. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said that he 
would be very glad to assist in any way he could the endeavour 
to make art more popular with the masses of the population of 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. William Morris moved the first resolution, which was 
as follows :—‘ That, in view of the problems presented by the 
present conditions of art and industry in this country, it is 
advisable to form an association, to be called ‘The Nationat 
Association for the Advancement of Art and its Application to: 
Industry, for the purpose of holding an annual congress in 
different parts of the country to discuss all questions of a 
practical nature connected with the furtherance of the interests 
of art.” He said that he thought that, owing to a variety of 
circumstances, people were ceasing to take in impressions. 
through the eyes. Art was now very apt to run off in two. 
directions—on the one hand, it had to do with the expression 
of facts, and was comparatively scientific ; and, on the other 
hand, it tended to become merely literary, and even that litera- 
ture had a tendency to become less and less artistic. He con- 
sidered, however, that anything discouraging at the present 
time was only a passing wave of feeling. What they really 
had to do was to consider the fact that there were a certain 
number of people who had tendencies towards art and 
capacities for it, and they ought to have every opportunity 
given to them for developing those capacities. Their duty was 
to try to keep alive that spark of intelligence in the arts which 
he was sure still existed. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse seconded the resolution. 4 ; 

Sir Charles E. Newton, in supporting the resolution, said 
that he conceived that the great towns of England were only 
just beginning their nobler municipal life. They had their 
railways, their water, and their gas, and now he hoped they 
would continue to embellish their towns. There were in 
England but two cities which could be pointed to as worthy of 
Italy, and those cities were Oxford and Cambridge. He trusted 
that what had been done in Oxford and Cambridge might be 
imitated in the other towns of England. 

Mr. Walter Crane in the course of his remarks said that he 
regretted greatly the conditions under which products of a 
great manufactory, such as a manufactory of carpets, were pro- 
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duced. A great manufactory was a great example of organi- 
sation, energy, and other admirable qualities ; but one felt all 
the time that it was dominated by the element of com- 
mercial success. Under such conditions they could not get 
art ; art could only be produced by free work. What they had 
to do was to turn their artists into craftsmen, and their crafts- 
men into artists. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Kenrick, M.P., moved the second resolution appointing 
the officers of the Association. 

Professor Aitchison seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. 

It was further resolved “that the first congress of the 
Association be held at Liverpool towards the close of November 


next.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AS A CRITIC. 


NEW monthly magazine has been started in Glasgow 
A called the Scottish Art Review, which we hope may have 
a long and prosperous career. It is published by Messrs. Kerr 
& Richardson and Messrs. Menzies, and is printed in the 
superior style of Messrs. Constable. The form is novel, being 
large quarto. The Review aims at the dissemination of art 
knowledge, and, accordingly, the articles will be written by men 
who have claims to be heard. In the first number there are 
valuable articles by Principal Caird, Mr. Hamilton Bruce, Mr. 
Honeyman, Professor Nicol, and others. The list of contri- 
butors is strong in talent. The price is only sixpence. It is 
the most interesting of recent ventures in magazines, and, 
judging by the first number, the Review will be profitable 
reading, and from its appearance will be worth preserving. In 
another page we give Mr. Honeyman’s article on the Bishop's 
Palace, and the following article on Matthew Arnold will be 
found to agree with one which has appeared already in The 
Architect :— 

When a great writer dies, the immediate and universal sen- 
tence is that in his death literature has suffered a serious loss. 
In most cases this is a mere obituary platitude, with no special 
significance beyond a tribute to the dead man’s skill or 
eminence in his craft. But in the case of Matthew Arnold this 
commonplace which is now on the lips of every one has a very 
definite meaning, and is indeed perhaps the fittest comment on 
the event. The death of Matthew Arnold is the most serious 
loss which the cause of letters, in this country at least, has suf- 
fered during the present generation. It is notso much the loss 
ofa great artist in letters—that happens every day or every 
decade—and even the Jast ten years have robbed us of more 
than one writer of genius far above Arnold’s. It is rather the 
loss of a man wholly penetrated with the literary spirit, and 
devoted to the spreading of that spirit as of a religion—of a 
man who, in his teaching, in his practice, and in all the subtler 
influences of his character, was the great witness and champion 
of literature among the men of his time. It has been the 
fashion to call Matthew Arnold the apostle of culture, but the 
phrase is not quite an adequate one. There is a culture of the 
intellect, a culture of conduct, and also a culture of the esthetic 
emotions. Of the last of these, and of its gospel of art for art’s 
sake only, Matthew Arnold could in no sense be called an 
apostle. A man of fine and cultivated feeling he undoubtedly 
was, but his esthetic perceptions were not what, in the strict 
sense of the term, we may call pure. They had not the note 
of perfect zstheticism ; they were not extra moral, but always 
with a strong and importunate admixture of ethics. So far 
from abiding by his own articulate standard of criticism—to 
keep aloof from practice, and allow a free play of the mind on 
all subjects—there probably never was a writer who had practice 
more constantly in his view, and his whole work of criticism is a 
violation of his own set rule. As Malebranche saw all things in 
God, so Matthew Arnold saw all things in Conduct, and at times 
his perpetual insistence on morals grows positively irritating. His 
pulpit manner is a very peculiar one—not harsh and imperious 
like Carlyle’s, nor yet puerile and petulant like that of Ruskin, 
but a style bland, persuasive, and tautological—something be- 
tween the polished suavity of an Anglican archdeacon and the 
affectionate maundering of one’s grandmother. The diction, 
too, lends itself to the deepening of this impression, It is lucid 
and idiomatic enough—yet somehow one cannot call it classical. 
Imaginative vigour may be the bane of our vernacular prose, 
but, if the French are to be our masters, we must aim not only 
at their clearness but at their piquancy as well. But in point 
of style, Arnold is a Frenchman mangué ; his prose is above all 
things pointless. It is a neutral prose—as clear and wholesome 
as fair water, but also as colourless and as insipid. 

Yet to say of Matthew Arnold that he was a preacher of 
right conduct is still to leave his exact position imperfectly 
marked off. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his own way, is also a 
preacher of conduct, and so in their ways are all the ministers 
of all the churches. The end in all these is very much the same, 
but the difference lies in the method which each employs—in 


the intellectual guide and stimulus to conduct which he pro- 
poses. And, broadly, it may be said that the distinction between 
these others and Matthew Arnold is nothing else than the dis- 
tinction between literature and dogma. The men of science 
give us their data and inductions of ethics; the Churchmen 
offer their articles of theology—all more or less definite and 
exact. And what, then, is Arnold’s method? Simply this— 
“to know the best that is known and thought in the world, and 
by, in its turn, making this known, to create a current of true 
and fresh ideas.” Not, surely, a very definite or rigorous 
method this ; above all, not in the least a scientific one. In- 
deed it is essentially the very antipodes of science, for it relies 
mainly, if not altogether, on authority. It cares little for 
necessary sequences, unless these have been expressed in some 
beautiful saying, or incarnated in some interesting person, or 
exemplified in some memorable deed. It asks not for truth 
im se, but for men’s ideas about truth ; it finds its materials in 
precepts which have a literary form, and in examples which are 
capable of literary presentment. In short, it is out and out a 
literary method; and this is why at the outset it was said that 
in the death of Matthew Arnold literature had suffered such a 
grievous loss. For the tendency of intellect nowadays is 
altogether the other way. We are asking for exact truth, and 


getting impatient at the personal equation. But with 
Arnold the colouring medium of personality is every- 
thing. Truth tinged with character is indispensable to him 


—truth so fired with emotion that it glows and flames up 
into poetry is best of all. This is the true spirit of the 
littere humaniores—this keen and catholic interest in all the 
recorded words and deeds of men. For practically it is an all- 
embracing interest—not altogether, indeed, for there are often 
notable exceptions—yet in contrast to the theological spirit we 
may fairly enough call it catholic. Theology also relies on 
authority, but then its canon is strictly limited. It has its 
sacred books and its sacred persons rigorously marked off 
from the multitude of the profane. But with Matthew Arnold 
every book is sacred—every, or nearly every, man is, potentially 
at least, a doctor of the Church Universal. There are grades, 
of course, in this vast ecclesia of the race—and Israel, for very 
plausible reasons, sits undisturbed on the Episcopal throne, 
but not far beneath him there is room for Hellas—there is 
room, too, for the great Romans, and, in short, for everything 
and everybody, except Mr. Spurgeon and the “ Readings from 
Eliza Cook.” For it is here that we touch the weak point of 
the literary method. It is the excellence of that method that it 
applies itself to conduct through the higher zesthetic emotions, 
that it clothes the impalpable laws of right living with flesh and 
blood, and invests them with an august historic garment. On 
the other hand, its fault is in the incurable vagueness and 
irrationality of its test. “The best that is known and thought 
in the world ”—this itself would need a criterion, but in the 
hands of Arnold it means—what it would probably mean in the 
hands of any one—simply the most attractive from a literary 
point of view, the most thoroughly penetrated and sub- 
limed with emotion, the richest in all the clustering 
associations of story. Perhaps there never was a man for 
whom the magic Quod semper, quod ubigue, guod ab 
omnibus, had a more overmastering fascination than for Arnold. 
The power over him of this influence was the secret at once of 
his weakness and of his strength. It made him, on the whole, 
an eminently sound and safe thinker, a classicist in literature, 
and in morality what we may call a Catholic of the higher and 
broader kind. But it left him also limited and lacking of the 
highest reaches in his craft—a critic with a fastidious horror of 
all vagrant developments, a Catholic who had not rid himself of 
that last infirmity of Catholicism—the hatred and the misunder- 
standing of dissent. 


TESSERZE. 


Architectural Sculpture. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 

HE medieval artists saw that any statue isolated in front 

of an extensive plain wall, in such a climate as ours, soon 

put on, in consequence of the wet, a much more sombre colour- 
ing than that of the wall itself; and thus, instead of standing 
out as a point of light upon it, became a dark and disagreeable 
spot. They very seldom, therefore, put statues in such a posi- 
tion; and, in cases where it could not be avoided, they were 
careful to surround them with niche, canopy, and corbel, so as 
to receive both shelter from the weather, and the colour and 
shadow necessary to make them stand in clear relief. It is 
possible to conceive that statues, placed along a bare wall and 
deprived of anything to provide them with a shaded background, 
might have some effect, because the shadow which they them- 
selves would throw on the wall would afford some little reliet. 
But what effectiveness could anyone hope to obtain by piacing 
solitary figures in front of a wall pierced with arches, for in- 
stance? Such statues—spotted with the damp, having no 
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plain surface on which to throw their shadows, intersected here 
by a pier, there by void—would look, when seen in perspective, 
like a confused mass, disagreeable and painful to the eye. This 
unhappy result is only too evident on the interior facades of the 
new buildings of the Louvre, over the portico ; and we may be 
sure that the architecture would gain by being deprived of a 
decoration as inappropriate as it is costly. The execution, at 
least, of figures to be placed in such a situation should have 
been simple in the extreme, that they might thus present large 
plain surfaces to the light. But the artists to whom they were 
entrusted have not considered it necessary to submit to such 
conditions ; and the architect, preoccupied with other cares, 
has not thought fit to impose them, 


Liberalism in Architecture. 
Sir M. D. Wyatt. 

It is to be clearly understood that because I may commend 
one style, and point out certain particular excellences in it, I 
am not an advocate of one set of principles only, or that I 
recognise truth, justice, and excellence in one form only either 
of “faith” or “works.” It is in the nature of the estimate of 
cosmopolitan principles that a true artist should be read. He 
must show himself discriminative as well as liberal—practical 
as well as enthusiastic and poetical. It is perfectly true, on the 
one hand, that one of the highest forms of art is the ideal ; but 
because that is soit is no reason why we are to insist upon 
the limitation of the external forms of all art to those conven- 
tional types which, transcending what is natural, can fully 
embody the ideal. When we look at the beautiful productions 
of Gothic architecture, painting, and sculpture, they frequently 
inspire that sort of sentiment which reflects very often pure 
devotional feelings. At the same time, because we admire 
that, are we to say that no country is to go on in the study of 
anatomical, geometrical, or mathematical laws, and their appli- 
cation to the establishment of other types of art? To do so 
would be to neglect adding all the graces that science may 
bring to art altogether. It is one of the strongest points in all 
successful art to observe the essentially practical and technical 
basis upon which the artist must build, and by means of his 
command over which he can alone clothe his conceptions with 
fitting form. It frequently occurs that a great artist sets up 
the type of a certain form of pure beauty. It is admired, 
repeated, and adopted as the vernacular of his contemporaries, 
who while aiming at reproduction involuntarily modify it. By 
this common spontaneous system of progress those who at first 
admired ultimately get down, as it were, to a blunted sense in 
the enjoyment of it, and the type gradually becomes effete. So 
it is that decrepitude often affects styles which, beginning in 
purity, are not, as it were, fed on or refreshed by change 
resulting from the association of fresh external elements with 
those upon which the great artist first created his ideal type. 


The Castle of St. Angelo, Rome. 
R. BURGESS. 


The Mole of Hadrian has been the citadel of Rome ever 
since the fall of the Western Empire, and is, therefore, so con- 
nected with the sieges and vicissitudes of the city that it would 
form a history of itself. Very little, however, is known of this 
remarkable monument until it ceased to bear its original cha- 
racter. We are simply informed by the biographer of Hadrian, 
that he made a sepulchre near the Tiber. Dion Cassius, more 
explicit, says the emperor was interred close by the river, near 
the Elian bridge, for there he had built himself a tomb. That of 
Augustus, he adds, was full, and no one was buried in it after 
Trajan’s time. It is generally supposed this mausoleum 
was built in the gardens of Domitia, Nero’s aunt, because 
Antoninus Pius is said to have transferred the mortal remains 
of Hadrian from Baie, and placed them with respect and 
reverence in those gardens; but the real account is this. 
Hadrian’s body was first buried in a temporary sepulchre at 
Puteoli in Cicero’s villa; it was afterwards transported to 
Rome, and laid in state in the gardens of Domitia, and finally 
interred in his mausoleum. But it is nowhere said it was in 
those gardens ; they, more probably, were on the Monte Pincio, 
where we have shown Nero was buried, and which the Emperor 
Aurelian, alternately with the Sallustian gardens, preferred for 
his residence to the Palatine Hill. After Hadrian, the mauso- 
leum received the ashes of all the Antonines, as appears from 
inscriptions ; and by the order of Pertinax the body of Com- 
modus, after being dragged through the Tiber, was buried in 
it. Hadrian, it seems, left it unfinished, for it is enumerated 
among the works of his successor. It probably continued to 
be the imperial sepulchre until the time of Septimius Severus. 
Procopius is the first writer who gives any description of it; 
and, speaking of an assault made by the Goths on the Aurelian 
gate, he writes thus :—‘ The tomb of the Emperor Hadrian is 
situated outside the Porta Aurelia, about a stone’s cast distant 
from the bulwarks of the city. It is an object worthy of our 
consideration. It is built of Parian marble, and the blocks fit 
close to one another, without anything between to bind them. 
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It has four equal sides, about a stone’s throw in length ; its: 
altitude rises above the city walls ; on the top are statues of the 
same kind of marble, admirable figures of men and horses. 
The men of old time (because it appeared advantageous for 
the defence of the city) joined it with the bulwarks by two walls, 
thus making it a part of the fortifications, so that it had the 
appearance of a lofty tower covering the gate.” But we have 
to add from the same writer, that those beautiful statues were 
torn from their pedestals and hurled against the besiegers 
below. To this account of Belisarius’s secretary scarcely anything 
has since been added. An anonymous writer of the thirteenth 
century says it was faced with marble ; and he speaks of gilded 
peacocks and a bull, of bronze doors and horses, which he per- 
haps never saw. But what says John of Antioch ? The statue 
of Hadrian in a car drawn by four horses stood on the top, so 
large that a full-grown man might pass through one of the 
horse’s eyes! Onthe bronze doors of St. Peter’s there is a repre- 
sentation of the Mole, made in the days of Pope Eugenius by 
Antonio Pollajo—that is, about 1431. In Camucci’s sketch, 
made a century after, some of the cornice is indicated, which 
he says was embellished with ox-heads and festoons ; and on 
the frieze two inscriptions were read belonging to Commodus 
and Lucius Verus. There has been a constant tradition that. 
the beautiful columns which stood in St. Pauls basilica were. 
placed round the different belts or storeys. 


Advice on Sketching in Water-Colours. 


S. PROUT. 

I feel anxious to unravel good colouring whenever I see it,, 
but perhaps nothing is more simple, when known, and nothing 
more difficult to explain, as it does not rest on the materials, 
but in the feeling, and probably in a certain aptitude—I mean, 
in combining the same tints, which are felt to be necessary, 
from different colours. Resting on a method, or attempting to 
learn from written instructions, is, plainly resting on a stick for 
support without making proper use of our legs. Excuse the: 
familiarity, but generally they are encumbrances and hind- 
rances. Keep to a few colours; work with them only till you 
have learnt something, and very soon your confidence and. 
knowledge will increase. Avoid patches of colour. The same: 
colour, in a degree, should tint every part of your drawing, 
which may be done by freely working one tint in with another 
—that is, to let them unite before they dry on your paper. 
I may be condemned as somewhat careless in my method, but. 
Lam very unfriendly to thatlittleness of care which someinsist on. 
Always mix up a good quantity of colour before you begin, and. 
rather float in your general tints than very deliberately put one 
colour on after another. Reds—lIndian red and lake. Browns 
—Burnt Sienna, Vandyke-brown, and burnt umber. Yellows— 
Raw Sienna, Roman and yellow ochre, dark brown-pink, and. 
gamboge. Blue—indigo. Byrnes-brown, No. 1, is a useful 
colour for dark touches, it being clear and gummy. For 
waterfalls, keep to grey in your forms and light and shade, 
slightly tinting over it the reflected colours. For grey, use 
Indian red and indigo. In old houses, &c., add burnt Sienna 
to your grey, dark brown-pink, raw Sienna, &c., varying them. 
according to your feeling and the knowledge of local tints. 
In my foregrounds and nearer parts of buildings I sometimes. 
run into dark grey, yellows, and browns, so as to render the 
effect of no colour, and though it may sometimes appear dingy, 
touches of transparent colour, such as the raw Sienna, Byrnes- 
brown, &c., will clear out your effect. Permit me to add. 
the best method I know of acquiring colouring is, by using 
your colours in sketching from nature with freedom ; copy what 
you see, not too minutely, nor slovenly ; when your time will 
allow it try this method, and do not attempt much finishing tilb 
you have washed in the general features and character of your 
subject. 

Montfaucon the Archeeologist. 
H. L. JONEs. 

Dom Bernard de Montfaucon, one of the brightest stars of 
an illustrious galaxy of learned men, was of noble birth, and 
first saw the day at the Chateau of Soulage, in Languedoc, 
A.D.1655. In 1676he became one of the Benedictine Order. 
He had made the ancient languages his deep study, and he 
soon edited various works on ecclesiastical antiquities and 
history, among others, a new edition of the works of St. 
Athanasius. In 1698 he determined to go into Italy, accom- 
panied bya religious brother, Dom Paul Brioys, in search of 
manuscripts and rare works, and on his return, after an absence 
of three years, he published his “ Diarium Italicum,” a work: 
that has been translated into English, and was published in 
London in 1712. This curious book gives an account of the 
principal libraries of Italy and their contents, and is still a 
most useful book of reference for Italian travellers. In 1706 
he published a collection of inedited Greek authors upon 
ecclesiastical subjects in two folio volumes, and many other 
smaller works came out from his study about the same period. 
In 1708 appeared his “ Palzeographia Greca,” in folio, a work 
llustrating, by a considerable number of plates and learned 
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dissertations, the whole history of Greek writing, with the 
variations of the Greek characters from the earliest times down 
to the present. This was almost the first work written upon 
the subject, and it has served as the text-book for all students 
of this branch of Greek literature, until the same topic has 
been taken up by some modern scholars, and new light thrown 
upon it. In 1719 he was named one of the members of the 
Académie Francaise, and in the same year sent forth to the 
world his magnum opus, “ L’Antiquité expliquée,” in ten folio 
volumes,” with a supplement of five more, making in all fifteen 
enormous folio volumes. Of the importance of this great book 
to the antiquarian and the historical world it is hardly possible 
to speak too highly. Its object was to lay before the public a 
vast series of objects of ancient art, of architecture, of sculp- 
ture, &c., and to illustrate the whole by plates executed in the 
highest style which the age admitted of. This the learned 
author effected most completely, and it is to this very book that 
the foundation of all our most important branches of arche- 
ological knowledge at the present day may be ascribed. The 
obligations of the Continental antiquary to Montfaucon are 
immense, and his work will stand the test of future ages as one 
of the most extensive monuments of antiquarian research ever 
made by one man. This large work was reprinted almost 
immediately in France, and it has been translated into English 
and republished in London. Dom Montfaucon followed up this 
great undertaking by another of the same nature, “The Monu- 
ments of the French Monarchy,” in five folio volumes, with a 
great number of plates and illustrations, and in 1739 came out 
his last work, the “ Bibliotheca Bibliothecarum Manuscriptarum,” 
being acompendious account of the contents of nearly all the 
MS. libraries of note with which he was acquainted, in two 
folio volumes. This most indefatigable writer died suddenly in 
the abbey of St. Germain des Prés, A.D. 1741, aged eighty-six. 


Colour in English Domestic Buildings. 
CoE. KEYSER, 

In buildings other than churches, not a great many examples 
of coloured woodwork have survived to our time. At Monk’s 
Horton Priory the ceiling of an upper room was flat and 
panelled, and on each panel was painted the sacred monogram 
within a crown of thorns. These panels, which were of the 
time of Edward III., were removed about the year 1840. At 
Castle Acre Priory, in a room belonging to the Prior’s lodgings, 
is some panelling on which are painted red and white roses, 
indicating the date of their execution. At Icomb Place, and at 
an old inn at Kelvedon, is some linen panelling, with its 
original colouring. At Alfold House some of the ancient 
decoration remains on the beams, and elsewhere, in the hall. 
At the Old Blue Boar Ina, Leicester, on the roof of a room on 
the second storey, painted scrollwork appears on the principal 
bearns, while at the Court House, Brinsop, “there is some of 
the finest timberwork, with polychrome, in a very perfect 
state” At Queens’ College, Cambridge, the roof of the chapel 
retains its tifteenth-century colouring. At Baston Manor 
House a series of panels were found in one of the rooms on 
which were depicted numerous royal personages ; only King 
Athelstan and Richard III. could be identified. At Amberly 
Castle, once the palace and stronghold of the bishops of 
Chichester, a similar series of panels formerly existed, with 
representations of Sinope, Cassandra, &c. These have now 
been removed, and are in private possession. They are sup- 
posed to have been painted by Theodore Bernadi, who is 
known for the works which he carried out under Bishop 
Sherborne at Chichester Cathedral and Boxgrove. In an 
upper room in the tower of Pengersick Castle, ‘on the wainscot 
round the upper part of the room are pictures in miniature, 
proverbs divided, and betwixt the divisions, verses, all serving 
to illustrate each other, and to enforce some moral instruction.” 
These are of the time of Henry VIII. At Chalfield Manor 
House the hall screen still retains its colouring, and at an old 


house at Keavil the gallery in the hall has armorial shields 
depicted upon it. 


Turning and Polishing Marble. 


JT A HALE, 

Marble is cut with a thin plate of soft iron used as a saw, 
and supplied continually with water and sharp sand. Both the 
hand and machine-power are used, and the cutting is carried 
on continuously in most marble works. The polishing is com- 
menced by rubbing down the surface with sharp sand till it is 
perfectly flat. Finer sand is then gradually used, and at length 
emery, after which tripoli, the last polish being given with tin- 
putty. The coarse sand is usually rubbed on the marble with 
a plate of iron. The polishing rubbers are coarse linen cloth. 
Water is required in every stage. 
marble about the size required, and free from veins, vents, &c., 
to which black marble is very subject, the first process is to 
level one face and with a pair of compasses strike a circle 
round the outer edge, then with a mallet and pointed chisel 
work it roughly to a circular form. It is then ready for the 


Having chosen a piece of 


lathe, and being fastened with a resinous cement to an iron 
chuck, it is screwed to the lathe-spindle and a very slow 
motion given to it. The only tool used is a bar of fine steel 
about 30 inches long, being three-quarters of an inch square, 
drawn to a point and well tempered. This is forcibly applied 
to the marble, which it reduces to the proper form by slowly 
spelching off small pieces. After the correct outline is acquired 
with this tool, it is ready for the grinding process, the first 
being to apply a piece of coarse and hard sandstone with 
water (the lathe now having a rapid motion), until all the tool- 
marks are ground out. A finer piece of sandstone is then used 
to remove the coarse scratches of the previous one, and so on 
with a few other and still finer stones, until all the scratches 
are quite obliterated. This prepares it for polishing. A piece 
of cotton cloth, washed quite clean and well rubbed with flour 
emery, is applied to the marble and polishes it to a certain 
extent. A similar piece of cloth is then rubbed over with 
putty powder (white oxide of tin), which gives a very high 
polish. This is the method, with a few trifling variations, by 
which all kinds of marble are turned and polished. Fluor 
spar undergoes nearly the same process, but requires much 
greater care and skill on the part of the workman, as the spar, 
being composed of a mass of crystals, whose cleavage is in 
various directions, requires a more delicate manipulation than 
almost any other stone. Alabaster is a soft stone and can be 
sawn with a common tooth-saw, and is turned and polished in 
a very similar manner to marble. 


Stamped Leather Hangings. 
C. ROESNER. 


The old leather hangings were made by a comparatively 
simple process, without the aid of machinery. The skins, 
being properly moistened, were laid on a mould of the embossed 
ornament. Into the various parts of this mould the leather was 
pressed by small wooden tools, till it acquired the embossed 
pattern. When dry, the leather was coated with silver-leaf and 
varnished with lacquer to produce the colour of gold. After 
this the proper colouring was laid on by hand, and certain parts 
of the leather stamped by a hand-punch to produce the small 
figure peculiar to some kinds. In the French revival of this 
manufacture the ornament is stamped by hydraulic pressure, 
producing very perfect and very high reliefs. To prevent the 
relief subsiding as the leather dries, the reverse of the leather 
is covered in the embossed parts with some composition. 


Primitive Building Terms. 


Max MULLER. 

What the husband was in his house, the lord, the strong 
protector, the king was among his people. Now, a common 
name for people was vzs in Sanskrit, from which the title of the 
third caste, the householders, or vazsyas, is derived. It comes 
from the same root from which we have in Sanskrit vesa, house, 
oixos, vicus, Gothic veths, German wich, and the modern 
English termination of many names of places. Hence vis-fatz 
in Sanskrit meant king, ze. lord of the people, and that this. 
compound had become a title sanctioned by Arian etiquette 
before the separation is confirmed in a strange manner by the 
Lithuanian w2éss-fatis,a lord; wzész-patene, a lady, as com- 
pared with the Sanskrit vzs-fatzs and rtn?. There was, there- 
fore, at that early period not only a nicely-organised family life, 
but the family began to become absorded by the state, and 
here again conventional titles had been fixed, and were handed 
down perhaps two thousand years before the title of Caesar was 
heard of. We have seen that the name of house was known 
before the Arian family broke up towards the south and the 
north, and we might bring further evidence to this effect by 
comparing Sanskrit dama with Greek ddpuos, Latin domus, 
Slavonic domi, Celtic daimh, and Gothic tmrjan =to build, 
from which English ¢zder, though we doubt the identity of the 
Slavonic grod and gorod, the Lithuanian grod, with the Gothic 
gards, Latin hort-us, Greek xépros, all meaning an enclosed 
ground. The most essential part of a house, particularly in 
ancient times, being a door well fastened and able to resist the 
attacks of enemies, we are glad to find the ancient name pre- 
served in Sanskrit—dvar, dvdras, Gothic daur, Lithuanian, 
durrys, Celtic dor, Greek Ovipa, Latin fores. The builder also, 
or architect, has the same name in Sanskrit and Greek, takshan 
being the Greek réxrwy. The Greek dorv, again, has been com- 
pared with Sanskrit vdstu = house, the Greek coun with Gothic 
haims =a village, the English ome. Still more conclusive as 
to the early existence of cities is the Sanskrit Jurvz =town, pre- 
served by the Greeks in their name for “town,” wodrs; and that 
high-roads also were not unknown, appears from Sanskrit Jath, 
pathi, panthan, and pathas, all names for path, the Greek wdros, 
the Gothic fad, which Bopp believes to be identical with Latin 
pons, pontis, and Slavonic ponti. 


All Saints Church, Northampton, will be closed after 
Sunday, the 24th inst., to begin the work of restoration. 
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THE ACADEMIC HALL, EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY. 


WE. are able to announce, says the Scofsman, that the 
operations for the erection of the Academic Hall in 
connection with the University of Edinburgh, which Mr. Wm. 
M‘Ewan, M.P., has in the most munificent manner undertaken to 
build, are about to begin. This hall is to be erected on the site at 
present occupied by the lofty block of houses forming the west 
side of Park Street, and on the back greens adjoining. During 
the winter the purchase of the site was effected in part by the 
assistance of a special grant from the Treasury made for the 
purpose, but as this was insufficient to complete the purchase, 
the balance has been most liberally provided by Mr. M‘Ewan, 
Some time ago, at a meeting of the Senatus Academicus of the 
University, a desire was strongly expressed that the name of 
the generous donor should be permanently associated with the 
hall which he was about to build, and a motion to that effect 
was unanimously agreed to. 

For some months past Mr. R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D., 
the architect of the new buildings of the University, has been 
busily engaged in preparing the plans of the hall, which are 
now in such a state of forwardness that it is expected the 
contracts will be taken in the course of the summer. As the 
hall will be joined on to the east end of the buildings of the 
Medical School, it will have a frontage to Teviot Row as well 
as to Park Street and Park Place. In its external elevation it 
will harmonise with that of the educational buildings, and will 
form a continuous facade with the Teviot Row front. 

It will thus complete the original design which the committee 
that was for several years engaged in the extension of the 
University buildings under the convenership of the late 
Principal Sir A. Grant had in view, when the scheme was 
originally announced at a public meeting held in the Queen 
Street Hall in 1874. Had it not been, however, for Mr. 
M‘Ewan’s princely offer, this part of the extension scheme 
might for many years to come have remained unaccomplished. 
The M‘Ewan Hall is estimated to hold about 3,000 persons, 
and the architect, in designing the interior, has had specially in 
view the purposes to which it is to be applied, viz., as a hall for 
the conferring of degrees, the holding of examinations, and for 
all public Academical ceremonials. He has provided, there- 
fore, ample floor space, a large platform, and abundant gallery 
accommodation for auditors and spectators. The means of 
ingress and egress for so large a number of persons have also 
been carefully attended to. When completed, the University 
of Edinburgh will be provided with an Academic Hall which 
will in no respect be surpassed, or even, we believe, equalled, 
by that of any other University in the United Kingdom, 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


REPORT has been prepared by Mr. J. S. Schoenhof, who 

_was sent by the Education Department at Washington, to 
examine into the condition of technical education in the principal 
industrial countries of. Europe. His first report relates to 
France, and he finds that technical education is there more 
thoroughly engrafted upon the system of common schools than 
in any other country of Europe. Although the public school 
system of France is of very recent date, yet the nation has 
already made the acquisition of technical knowledge the bone 
anj sinew of her national system of education. It is true that 
France has had the opportunity to study the methods adopted 
by all other advanced nations, and to select the best of them 
upon which to graft her own most practical ideas of industrial 
training. The General Council of Education of France, a body 
composed of sixty-four members, and having its seat in Paris, 
1s an institution of great importance in the general school 
system. All branches of the curriculum, from the Kindergarten 
upwards, are worked out by it, and it fully recognises the truth 
of the national proverb, “Il n’y a pas de petites choses,” for 
incnstrial and technical training is recognised as having its all 
important beginning in the exercises prescribed for the Kinder- 
garten itself. 

Following upon manual labour in the primary schools, 
which besides developing the mental faculties in accordance 
wit» the individual capacity of the pupil, moralises his being 
and puts, as Mr. Schoenhof says, “the stamp of brightness 
and pleasure on his face,” comes art education. This is dis- 
tint from the mechanical part; the zesthetic element here 
do ‘nates ; colour, design, form, finish, &c., must be duly con- 
sid red in artistic work. France has always enjoyed first rank 
in >ranches of industrial art in which this artistic element 
pre ails; and by French educators it is held that high art and 
inc srrial art must work one into the other. Great importance is 
giv. in all the public schools to drawing. All apparatus used, 
anc objects in the Kindergarten and primary schools, are so 


designed that they become intelligent means of assisting the 
child to accurate observation. In the higher drawing schools 
the scientific study of anatomy and perspective is obligatory. 
From the art schools and the industrial schools of design 
graduates go to the studios of designers, who furnish Germany, 
England, and America with artistic designs, which give a high 
value to industrial productions. Manufacturers of great calico 
printing establishments, as those in Manchester, Lyons, and 
even Mulhouse, get their designs from these studios in Paris. 
Industrial artists are liberally paid in France. The object of 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, a great public repository 
of machinery, models, designs, &c., in Paris, is to give an 
objective view of the discoveries of science and technical art. 
Lectures are there given to the working-classes in the evening. 

The Technical Schools are under the supervision of the 
Minister of Commerce, and the highest rank among them is 
occupied by the Ecoles des Arts et Métiers situated at Aix, 
Anger, and Chalons-sur-Marne. To gain admittance a boy 
must be over fifteen and under seventeen, and he must pass the 
required examination. The course runs for three years, and 
each of these schools has 300 pupils. The annual contribution 
is 600 francs, but the majority of the pupils are in receipt of 
scholarships from the Government. The training is rather 
severe, and the hours are long. The pupils rise at 5.30; bed- 
time is nine o’clock. Of this time six hours and a quarter are 
spent in the workshops, then there are gymnastics and recrea- 
tion. These schools train foremen, superintendents of work- 
shops, and master mechanics for the navy. The theoretical 
instruction is very thorough, comprising the following branches: 
—All the mathematical sciences, surveying, levelling, mechanics 
and machinery, chemistry, physics, technical drawing, design- 
ing, technology, and industrial hygienics. M. Livet conducts a 
school in Nantes which ranks with the three “Arts et Métiers ” 
schools already mentioned. The “ Institution Livet” is an 
apprentice, higher elementary, and technical school combined. 
The German and English languages are there taught on the 
natural, practical method, as opposed to book-cramming. The 
Ecole Centrale Lyonnaise educates skilled mechanics and 
superintendents for the various industries of Lyons; its 
graduates find places in factories as assistant-engineers. The 
expense of a meal, as furnished to scholars, is :—Meat, about 
4 1b. (without bone), 3d. ; bread, ad /id., 3d.; dessert, 3d; wine 
(2 litre), 2¢.; attendance, 1d.; vegetables and condiments, 
4d. =84d. The Ecole Supérieure de Commerce et d’Industrie, 
Bordeaux, deserves mention on account of its double object— 
commercial and industrial. The first department prepares 
pupils for great commercial undertakings ; and the industrial 
course forms good workmen, foremen, and heads of industrial 
establishments. A commendable feature in this school is that 
it looks after and finds places for its graduates after they have 
left school. 

Apprentice schools supply boys with a higher elementary 
education after they leave the public schools, and give them 
instruction in some special manufacture or industrial art. The 
modern development of industries, by its minute subdivision, 
makes it difficult for a boy to get a notion of the whole finished 
article in a special trade, and these apprentice schools enable 
lads to avoid becoming machines themselves by giving them 
all-round mechanical training. The Ecole Municipale Diderot 
is one of the best of these. The pupils come from the 
common schools, and are mostly of the working class. Their 
time per day is divided for the first two years thus :—Four 
hours in theoretical studies and six hours workshop practice ; 
during the third year, eight hours are devoted to workshops. 
They make most of their own machinery and tools. The 
director, M. Jules Bocquet, a civil engineer, maintains that 
workmen capable of mastering and making all the details of 
their work turn out the best pieces. At all events, the object 
in this school is to train workmen who can turn their hand to 
anything in mechanics. 

The Ecole la Martiniére, Lyons, was established fifty years 
ago by Major Martin, for the industrial and technical educa- 
tion of boys and girls. According to his will, a similar school 
was founded at Calcutta, and another at Lucknow. Although 
the object of this school is more to give general instruction 
and to work the mind intelligently, yet workshop practice is 
introduced, and the boys are made thoroughly acquainted 
with the elementary conditions of work and the materials 
and tools used in wood and ironwork. Under the guidance 
of teachers, the boys visit factories and workshops in the city, 
and they are required to write out a description of what they 
have seen. 


Mr. Abernethy, C.B., in reporting on the Ribble Works to 
the Preston Town Council, expresses his opinion that the 
present works and dredging will not secure a channel beyond 
Lytham, and suggests that a channel from Lytham to the bar,a 
distance of seven miles, should be secured by the old north- 
ward channel, which could be partly walled and dredged ata 
cost, he estimates, of 300,000/, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE DESCENT FROM CALVARY. : 

HE Director of the Brussels Academy of Painting has 

long since established his versatility as an artist. 

There is no field of figure-painting which he has not culti- 

vated. Paintings of religious subjects from his hand are to 

be seen in several of the Belgian churches. We reproduce 

a recent study for one picture of that class. Often as 

scenes connected with the tragedy of Calvary have been 

painted, there are not many precedents for the one depicted 

by M. PorTakts, and it may be said that none of them are 
more suggestive than his work. 


ALTAR, FONT, AND CROSS FOR CHRIST CHURCH, ZANZIBAR. 

HE works shown in the illustration were designed by 

Mr. CHARLES FoRSTER HaywarbD, F.S.A., architect, 
of 47 Museum Street, for Christ Church, Zanzibar. 

1. The altar is a solid erection of concrete encased in 
marble and mosaic, the combined work of Messrs. CLAYTON 
& Bett and Messrs. BurkKg, measuring as finished 7 feet 
9 inches long, 2 feet 9 inches wide, and standing 3 feet 
zy inches high. It is placed in the cathedral at Zanzibar, 
which is built upon the site of the old slave market. Both 
the church itself and this special detail may be said to be 
peculiarly the work of the late Bishop STEERE, not only as 
to the original idea but the building up on the spot by his 
personal supervision of native workpeople. The orna- 
mental work and materials being sent from England from 
time to time, as the work proceeded, the Bishop would 
report to his architect, as a clerk of works, and ask for 
further instructions, scarcely taking to himself the credit he 
deserved. One great point was to have a single slab of 
marble for the top, 8 feet by 3 feet, and solid marble angle 
shafts of the same. . These arrived and were fixed happily 
unbroken. It may be remarked that the church has a 
semicircular apsidal termination, and this altar is placed on 
the chord of the arc—quite isolated—and behind are placed 
seats for the bishop and presbyters, as seen in the church 
at Torcello, near Venice, one of the earliest ecclesiastical 
arrangements. 

2, The cross—which was a special gift to the church— 
is of DouLTon’s glazed stoneware, coloured, and was sent 
out to be fixed on the apex of roof over the chancel of the 
same building, but it is believed it was used elsewhere. 

3. The font—a special construction in brass—was 
executed by Messrs. Jones. & WILLIs, also from Mr. 
C. F. Haywarp’s designs. It is jointed in several places, 
and is made quite portable for the purpose of being carried 
in separate pieces far inland, to some mission station on 
the Zambesi river. ‘The cover is formed so as to become a 
lining of the bowl for the baptismal water, when not used 
asacover. It was sent out for Archdeacon Fartar, and 
is believed to have served its purpose at more than one 
station of the Universities’ mission to Central Africa. 


ROEBUCK HOTEL ON THE THAMES, NEAR MAPLEDURHAM, 
READING, 


HE hotel, which belongs to Messrs. Hawkins, is 
quaintly situated on high ground above the river 
Thames ; a deep railway cutting runs between the building 
and river. It is approached from the river by ascending a 
number of steps by the side of the embankment. The 
views from the balcony, windows, and terrace are very 
extensive, and the surrounding country is exceedingly pretty. 
It is a favourite resort for boating parties. The buildings 
consist of the hotel proper, recently added to the old portion; 
coffee-room, 33 feet by 18; private sitting-rooms and bed- 
rooms in pairs; a number of bedrooms, stables, coach- 
houses, billiard-room, with balcony, &c., and boat-houses. 
The materials used were dark red bricks and tiles, half- 
timber work in gables, balcony, bay windows, &c, Mr. 
T. H. Kincerier, of Banbury, was builder, and the 
architect is Mr. Gro. W. Wess, A.R.I.B.A., 14 Friar Street, 

Reading. 

DESIGN FOR COUNTRY HOUSE. 


DESIGNS FOR HOUSES AT WIMBLEDON. 
HESE designs have been prepared by Mr. Runtz for 
an important building estate which is about to be sold 
at Wimbledon, a district which is both picturesque and healthy, 
and therefore presents many advantages for purchasers. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE twelfth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Arthur Cates, vice- 
president, in the chair. 

The Chairman announced certain courses of lectures which 
are to be given at the City of London and Central Guilds 
Institute during the coming month as follows :— 

A course of six lectures on “ Mathematical and Surveying 
Instruments,” by Mr. Arthur Thomas Walmisley, M.I.C.E., at 
8 p.M. on the Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays in the fort- 
night beginning July 2. 

A course of six lectures on “The Application of Modern 
Geometry to the Cutting of Solids for Masonry and other 
Technical Arts,” by Mr. Lawrence Harvey, at 8 P.M. on the 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays in the fortnight beginning 
July 16. 

A course of four lectures on the “The Craft of the Car- 
penter,” by Mr. John Slater, B.-A, at 8 P.M. on Tuesday, 
July 3, Friday, July 6, Tuesday, July ro, and Friday, July 13. 

The Chairman said he hoped architects would call the 
attention of their pupils to the forthcoming series of lectures. 

The Chairman next announced that the attention of the 
Council having been directed to the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission on the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
as affecting certain members of the Institute, they had 
addressed a letter to the Commission asking to be furnished 
with authentic copies of the evidence already given, and the 
subsequent evidence. The announcement was received with 
much approval. 

A ballot then took place, and the following were elected :— 

As Fellows.—Messrs. A. H. Halder, Barberton, South 
Africa; C. J. Foxward, Wellington, New Zealand; S. F, 
Hynes, Cork; E. Newton, Hart Street, W.C.; P. Currey, 
Associate, Norfolk Street, W.C.; G, Friend, Maidstone ; 
E. Vigers, Associate, Westminster ; G. C. Awdry, Westminster ; 
J. B. Wilson, Associate, Swansea; F. B. Wade, Associate, 
Victoria Street, S.W.; and L. Harvey, Associate, Westminster. 

As Associates—H. Hodgson, Queensbury; W. E. Potts, 
Manchester; H. E. Stelfox, Manchester; H. C. Charlewood, 
Alderley Edge; R. Watson, King William Street, W.C.; 
H. Huntly-Gordon, Craven Street, W.C.,; F. B. Lewis, 
Nottingham ; F. Oscar Oertel, India; Ibrahim Shaik Daud 
Ahmadi, Bombay ; A. M. Butler, Camden Road, N.; A. W. 
Cooksey, Pentonville Road, N.; H. Sirr, Twisden Road, N.W.; 
J. A. Jones, Sutton-Coldfield ; A. Broad, Croydon; W. Pott, 
H.M. Office of Works ; S. P. Silcock, Warrington. 

Mr. C. PURDON CLARKE, C.I.E., read a paper of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

Examples of Moghul Art in the Indian Muscum. 


Mr. Clarke, in his introductory remarks, gave a sketch of 
the origin of the museum, which was taken over by Her 
Majesty’s Science and Art Department in 1880. At the close 
of that year, having been engaged in the rearrangement of the 
collections, he was sent to India to acquire objects to fill up 
deficiencies. During his two yeais in India the greater part of 
the illustrations of Indian Moghul art were secured for the 
museum. He had made an especial study of the technical 
features of the several Indian arts, with a view to ascertain 
how far they were indigenous, and was of opinion that none 
of the ornamental arts were natives of the soil. The ornament 
of the Punjab, like the north-west of Persia, owed its origin to 
Greek art ; that of Bombay to Egypt, through Assyria ; that 
of Bengal to China, the parent also of the Burmese style ; and 
each had to some extent become debased. Southern India and 
Ceylon only remained with a style of peculiarly national type. 
The author did not attempt to give a history of the Moghul 
style, considering that sufficient information had not yet been 
collected. Although of Mohammedan buildings the dates and 
names of the builders could be easily collected by the Govern- 
ment, unfortunately the researches of antiquarians in India 
tended more towards an almost mythical past, history which 
was only a few hundred years of age being neglected. The 
examples in the museum afforded an inadequate illustration of 
the rise and development of the modern Moghul style, but, 
examined in their proper sequence, marked the most im- 
portant changes. The casts and details from Akbar’s palace 
in Futtipore Sikri exhibited a distinct departure from the 
Pathan style ; the massive lines of the Pathan style giving way 
before Akbar’s command to assimilate the various styles into 
one. This change at first was for the worse, many of the 
Hindu features which were introduced lessening the dignity 
without adding to the grace, as might be seen in the columns 
of the Panch Mahal and the so-called throne column of the 
Divan-i-khas; in the surface decorations of the Sultana’s 
palace an introduction of Turki design could be noticed. The 
next important examples were of the time of Shah Jahan, 
when the Moghul style separated itself from the Pathan ; the 
earliest formed part of one of the palaces built by Shah Jahan. 
Having described this example in considerable detail, the 
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author next referred to inlaid mirble columns, stating his 
opinion that there was no foundation for the popular idea that 
the Taj Mahal was built by Italians, as the builders of the 
palaces of Agra were quite capable of doing any of the work 
At the palace of Delhi and in the Divan-i-Am, there was a 
quantity of inlaid work in which the traces of Italian 
workmanship were quite plain; but the central panel of 
Orpheus now in the Kensington Museum would show 
how impossible it would be for the Italian or French- 
man who had done that work to have had anything 
to do with the exquisitely-designed surface-decoration of the 
Taj Mahal, the palace at Agra, and the Royal Baths at Delhi, 
From the Agra columns to the Bulandshah house-front was a 
period of over two hundred years, and the only materials the 
author had to illustrate the changes in that time was the stone 
screen from the tomb at Old Gwalior, in which the style went 
back to the Pathan days ; the model of a merchant’s house in 
Ajmere, probably one hundred years old ; and models of the 
Golden Temple at Amritzar, and the Deria Dowlet Palace at 
Seringapatam. The merchant’s house showed the modern 
style fully developed, and, in a small way, presented the 
features of the great Rajputana palaces, most of which were 
modern Moghul, and exhibited an enormous difference from 
the buildings of Akbar and his predecessors. The model of 
the Golden Temple showed a development which gave the 
Moghul style of India its chief characteristic ; and, though 
built by the Sikhs, was strictly Moghul. In a like manner the 
palaces of Deig, Ulwar, Oodipore, and Jeypore were of the 
same style, built by Hindoo princes ; and that in Old Gwalior 
Fort, built by Man Singh, was purely Hindu. The model of 
the Seringapatam palace showed a falling off from the style, 
and was wanting in the qualities of the Northern work. 
Throughout the Deccan country the Mohammedan architecture 
differed from that in the North, and required a separate clas- 
sification, while the very strong similarity in some of the 
buildings at Hyderabad to the architecture of Morocco was 
worthy of note. The earliest examples of the present Moghul 
style were the projecting bay-window and a small oriel window 
from an old house which was destroyed when the waterworks 
were built in Lahore. The construction and proportion would 
be much the same if executed in stone, the carpenters treating 
wood in building very much as masons did stone, and véce 
versd. The front of a shop in the Sarak Chowk Bazaar, at 
Cawnpore, was an excellent illustration of the carved work of 
the North-West Provinces, and had cost 390 rs., representing 
24/., which gave a very good idea of the cost of urdinary wood- 
carving and house-building in India. Mr. Clarke then referred 
to what he ventured to call the “Revival of Moghul Art.” 
About sixteen years ago the collector at Mirzapore, Mr. F. S. 
Growse, persuaded some of the richer natives to rebuild the 
public ghaut, or washing-place, and started a town-hall, keep- 
ing strictly to the Moghul style. Transferred to Muttra, Mr. 
-Growse did the same ; and here many merchants rebuilt the 
fronts of their houses, and a museum and other public buildings 
were started : all remarkably good works, and in the same style. 
Mr. Growse also induced some wealthy bankers to restore the 
Temple of Bundaben, though for so doing he fell out with the late 
Mr. Fergusson. Theauthor thought it very probable, however, that 
had they met there would have been no disputing between them. 
Transferred to a place on the other side of the river, and the centre 
of several mud-built towns, Mr. Growse distinguished himself 
even more, and the front of the Bulandshah house in the 
Kensington Museum was an example of one out of many 
hundreds of facades which grew out of the mud of Bulandshah 
and Khorja. Many illustrations of these were shown. Mr. 
Clarke then referred to the cost of the building in Bulandshah. 
That of seven shops and dwelling-houses was exactly 8o/. 
a-piece, the material being pink sandstone for the facade, and 
within, good burnt bricks and hard mortar. The erection of 
these shops, due to Mr. Growse, led to a wholesale rebuilding, 
all in the Moghul style and mostly in stone, the town of Khorja 
shortly following the example. After referring to the wooden 
verandahs of workmen’s houses, which he had reproduced 
when the shop fronts were made for the Indian artisans at the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, Mr. Clarke, in conclusion, 
alluded to the position of Indian architects, and the condition 
and future of Moghul art in India. Like the architects of 
Persia, Indian architects were also the builders. The builder- 
architect received no special education as an architect, but had 
a thorough training as a builder and as a master-craftsman. If 
a carpenter, he was also a carver, and always a designer; in 
his apprenticeship he studied a certain stock of plans, and was 
intelligent enough to adopt them to circumstances of site. 
Large working drawings would hamper him: the length and 
height of the facade, the position of the doors and windows 
would be quite sufficient, and he would then, working on 
traditional lines, produce a much better balanced front than if 
interfered with in setting out his work. The bad period of art 
had passed, and the natives, princes, and municipalities were 
now being encouraged to build in their own Styles. In 1880 
the late Major Mant, R.E., and Mr. Chisholm were the 


jects brought forward, as he had not been in India. 


the Indian buildings. 
forms he considered necessary for Indian architecture. 


pioneers—the former worked in the Moghul style, and the latter 
in the Hinduised style at Madras. The palace of Baroda, 
begun by Major Mant was finished by Mr. Chisholm. who, 
leaving the Government service, had taken up work in Rajpu- 
tana, and, the author was told, had executed several important 
buildings. Sir Lepel Griffin was using his influence in per- 
suading the rajahs to build palaces worthy of themselves in the 
old style of their people, and Mr. Kipling of Lahore was. 
engaged to build one for the Maharajah Scindia. The latter 
portion of this century would go far to atone for the atrocities 
in architecture which had been perpetrated all over the country 
during the past I50 years. 

The CHAIRMAN, in inviting remarks on the paper, referred to 
the somewhat iconoclastic demolition of the theory hitherto 
universally held, that the Taj Mahal had been designed and 
carried out by Italians, Mr. Clarke having traced the inspira- 
tion of the style to Persian sources. No doubt those who had 
been advocates of the tradition of Italian influence would have 
a word to say on the point. Charming results had been pro- 
duced by the Indians, while apparently they had worked by 
instinct, and not made use of any drawings, according to our 
custom. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A., proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Clarke. He said he was unable to speak on the sub- 
Major 
Mant he had been acquainted with. He had seen his drawings, 
and on the return of Major Mant in 1874 he had assisted in 
preparing the drawings from the major’s designs. Subsequently 
he had seen many of the drawings executed by Major Mant 
before his death. The basis of any efficient system of archi- 
tectural training for India he considered would be gained by 
utilising the knowledge of the native artists. Major Mant had 
first set his fancy on Gothic, but the difficulties found in getting 
the natives to work in it had set him to examine more carefully 
the native style, and to train native draughtsmen and workmen: 
on indigenous lines. The working out of decorative details he 
left to the workmen. The elaborate work shown on the walls 
had been done by them without any drawings or setting out. 
Mr. Spiers said that some work had been attributed to the 
Italians, but he had never heard that they had erected a 
mosque. He thought there was no doubt that the forms of the 
decoration of the Taj Mahal were Italian. Mr. Clarke said 
they were Persian. But Persia was the source of a great deal 
of our decoration. To Persia we were indebted for much of our 
flowing ornament. Asso much of our decoration was borrowed. 
from the East, it was possible that the builders of the Taj 
Mahal were indebted to the same influence. The somewhat 
mixed relations of the carpenter and mason trades was curious 
as explaining points that had been obscure. Carpenters would 
apply stone treatment to wood, and the masons a wood treat- 
ment to stone. From the seventeenth century the curved roof, 
which he thought was ugly, had been generally adopted in 
India, which originated from wooden construction, primarily 
bamboo construction, ultimately copied in stone. Mr. Spiers 


alluded to the origin of the cusped or foliated arch, but men- 
tioned difficulties that beset Mr. Clarke’s explanation, though 
it was not employed as a structural feature. 


The finest paint- 
ings of Moghul architecture he had seen at Verestchagin’s 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery. In the painting of the 
Pearl Mosgue could be seen the exquisite beautv attained in 
The study of Byzantine or Romanesque 
Mr 
Emerson had lately introduced into Moghul architecture a 
higher character of style united with simplicity, which was what 
was wanted, 

Mr. G. AITCHISON, A.R.A., seconded the vote of thanks. 
About Indian architecture, he said, he knew absolutely 
nothing. That its forms were derived from Chaldea was a 
new light to him. He thought everything came from India ; 
that through the Arabs, as far as their information went, the 
mathematics of India, and almost all the arts and sciences, 
were introduced into Europe. The different view taken by Mr, 
Clarke had surprised him. Anything might be thrust down the 
throat of a conquered people, and, instead of sending men to 
teach them styles they had not got, we might import them 
to teach us. Architectural traditions had been handed down 
amongst the Indians, and that people had from time to time 
improved on them. The Greeks were the most conservative of 
peoples, and were remarkable for their small amount of original 
design ; but when once they got hold of any type, they pre- 
ceeded to improve on it. Once a people lost its manly vigour, 
it lost the higher qualities and everything else. The pecu- 
liarities that were striking at first glance turned out to be 
nothing at all striking when considered in the proper light. A 
water-colourist, who went to India to sketch, took refuge from a. 
storm along with his dragoman in a newly-made tomb. While 
there a workman entered, and with a roughly-pointed lath 
began on the freshly put up plaster, executing such a wonder- 
fully elaborate decoration, that the artist stopped to watch it. 
He told the dragoman afterwards that the man was a genius. 


' The dragoman said, on the contrary, he was almost an idiot.. 
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He could only do two patterns. The father could do five, and 
the other sons three. Endowed with originality a people 
would improve on these decorations, but when done in a per- 
functory manner, sloveliness would follow and the art die out. 

Mr. STANNUS asked whether the form of the skew arch 
might not have been used for centreing, and said in regard of 
Mr. Clarke’s remark of the word arch denoting also the Scythian 
bow, that the same held good in the twofold signification of our 
word arca, and the same thing, he thought, was common 
among the Aryan races. Speaking of an unaccepted appoint- 
ment in India, he said he had been told not to meddle with 
the native workmen further than to set out the main lines of 
decoration. The men would themselves work out the details 
and translate the work into the vernacular. He was much 
pleased to hear that the abominable Italian work was to be 
given up. Mr. Clarke’s mention of the fringed cornice had 
interested him, as it occurred to him how wanting the Indians 
were in moral courage, and how that was apparent in archi- 
tecture. They were afraid of reticence. They did not like 
hard, firm lines in roof or cornice, to avoid which they broke 
the work up in the forms described, with lace-like ornament 
That had a counterpart in the vallance ornament—turned upside 
down—at the Doges’ Palace, Venice, which was derived from 
Eastern ornament. Indian architecture would be greatly im- 
proved if reticence could be introduced without interfering with 
or spoiling the character of the ornament. 

Mr. WyATr PAPWORTH said a writer, whose name he 
could not for the moment recall, had given the name of the 
Italian architect employed at the Taj Mahal, Agra. He said 
he remembered an anecdote stating that the peculiar scroll 
ornament on Persian shawls was derived from France, and 
what was now seen was a representation of the fleur-de-lys, 
and also that two Persians, who had paid a visit here, had 
acknowledged that the ornament was derived from France. 

Professor KERR said he could not contribute anything to 
the archeology of the subject. He said also that Mr. 
Aitchison’s jocular remarks were not intended to be taken 
seriously. One point had been established, viz., that what was 
called Oriental architecture was not construction but orna- 
ment. That idea, if accepted, would explain a great deal. 
As he understood it, structural form, to which we attached so 
much importance, was a matter that little affected the Indian 
architect-builder, carver, modeller, call him what they would. 
He was content to produce work for what it was worth, and 
what it was worth was very little. There was nothing at all in 
it compared to Greek or Medizeval architecture. Those who 
contemplated Greek architecture must see that it was based on 
the solid, sound and substantial basis of construction, as also 
was Medizval architecture, in which all could be traced to 
structural principles. However much inclined to cultivate 
eclecticism they should never forget that there was a right and 
a wrong side, and should never let themselves be led away by 
any eclecticism whatever to see anything more in this Indian 
work than decoration. The forms, however graceful, were not 
structural, and as architects they were called on to say so. 
The story Mr. Aitchison had so graphically told them was a 
most interesting example of mechanical artistic design. The 
workman thoroughly understood two mechanical patterns, and 
it was better for him to know that little thoroughly. Perhaps 
there was a lesson in this, that the great range of knowledge 
expected of architects might tend to emasculate the architectural 
mind. 

Mr. TARVER, having made some remarks, the vote of thanks 

Mr. Clarke was passed by acclamation. 

Mr. CLARKE replied, and the meeting adjourned about 
10 P.M. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE annual general meeting of the members of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society was held on Monday evening 
in the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, Mr. Edmund Kirby, 
A.R.1.B.A., the president, being in the chair. The hon. secre- 
tary (Mr. C. W. Blease) read a letter from Sir James Picton, 
oftering to contribute a paper on “ Successive Town Halls of 
Liverpool,” combining their history and architecture, and sug- 
gesting that by permission of the mayor the meeting might be 
held in the Town Hall, so that the subject could be explained on 
the spot. The secretary was instructed to accept the offer with 
thanks, leaving the date and hour to be fixed at Sir James 
Picton’s convenience. 

The annual report of the council stated that there had 
been an increase in the number of members, the figures being 
117 compared with 103 at the close of last session. There 
were two resignations, and fifteen new members had been 
elected. The council regretted to record the deaths of Mr. 
Cornelius Sherlock, formerly president of the society, and two 
other members. The hon. librarian (Mr. E. P. Hinde) had 
issued thirty-six books during the session ; and the council pro- 
fosed to avail themselves of the opportunity to federate with 
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the Institute, believing that such a step would be in the interests 
of the society. The hon. treasurer (Mr. James Dod) reported 
that he had a balance of 5/. 10s. rod. in hand for the society, 
and close upon 9/. for the library sub-committee. The report 
and accounts were passed, and the council were elected for the 
next session. 

The President, in his valedictory address, briefly enumerated 
the papers that had been read before the society during the 
session, especially referring to those papers which were more 
nearly allied to professional practice, viz., the contributions in 
theatre construction and defects in plumbing. Dr. Vacher’s 
paper awakened great interest, and the new movement for the 
registration of plumbers was strongly recommended by medical 
officers of health. The society had sustained a heavy loss by 
the death of Mr. Cornelius Sherlock, who had been one of its 
leaders and guides. Mr. Kirby next acknowledged the help. 
which both he and the society had received from the hon. 
secretary, and suggested that it might be of advantage if they 
reverted to the former custom of having two hon. secretaries. 
instead of one. In concluding his remarks, he gladly welcomed, 
among other reforms, the reduction in the Associates’ subscrip- 
tions, and entertained hopes that during the next session a sub- 
committee would be formed of Fellows and Associates to still 
more fuliy study the rules of the society, in order to place it on 
as useful and comprehensive a basis as possible. The proceed- 
ings closed with votes of thanks to the retiring president and 
council for their services. 


PERSIAN ART. 


FTER the reading of Mr. Cecil Smith’s paper on “ Persian 
Textiles” at the,;Society of Arts (Applied Art Section), 
Sir George Birdwood, the chairman, said there could not be 
the slightest doubt of the derivation of Persian art fromm Meso- 
potamia, and ultimately from Egypt. Between the ninth and 
seventh centuries B.C. an Egypto-Mesopotamian type of art had 
been developed all over Anterior Asia. In the West it was. 
gradually transformed by the rationalising genius of the Greeks 
into classical art ; but in the East its original Egypto-Mesopo- 
tamian character has everywhere remained stereotyped from 
the time of the Sargonids of Nineveh (B.c. 722-626). Of 
course, allowance has to be made for local modifications, and 
for the modifying influences of the reaction of Europe on Asia, 
directly through the Greek and Roman conquests, and indirectly 
through the Arab conquests, which, in a sense, perpetuated the 
reaction of Europe on Asia—“ Saracenic Art,” so called, being, 
after all, a Greek adaptation of the old Egypto-Mesopotamian 
art of the Sargonid period to the uses of Mohammedans, who, 
as for the most part inflexible monotheists, have the strongest 
objections to the decorative use of animal forms. But the 
Persians are of the Shiah sect of Mohammedans, or, in other 
words, are Aryan Mohammedans, and in their art, as in their 
religion and literature and whole social economy, their Aryan 
love of nature asserts itself over the arrogant prejudices of their 
Semitic religion ; and thus the Persian variety of Saracenic art 
is distinguished not only by its partiality for secondary rather 
than primary colours, but even more by its marked preference 
of animal and vegetable decorative forms to geometrical. Persian 
art has in this way preserved many indubitable proofs of its 
origin in Assyrian and Babylonian art. The “spear-head 
pattern” so often seen on the borders of Persian carpets may be 
traced back at last to the running pomegranate pattern of the 
fresco paintings of the palace of Assur-nazir-pal (B.C. 885-60) at 
Nimrud (Calah), and of the palaces of Sennacherib (B.c. 705- 
681), and Assur-bani-pal (B.C. 668-26) at Koyunjik (Nineveh). 
The Assyrian “ Tree of Life,” which generally takes the form 
of a palm-tree, encircled with a climbing vine, is occasionally 
represented as a pomegranate tree, the symbol of Rimmon, 
the personified summer sun, which, after ripening the luscious 
fruit of the pomegranate, sinks for the winter into the nether 
world, below the equator, and was mourned in antiquity until 
the return of spring as a dead deity. You will remember 
that the prophet Zechariah (ch. xii. 11) describes the grief of 
Jerusalem in captivity, ‘as the mourning of Hadad-Rimmon in 
the valley of Megiddon.” The fruit of the pomegranate as a. 
symbol of Vul or Rimmon appears everywhere in Assyrian art. 
We know also the part it played in the decoration of the 
temple of Solomon at Jerusalem ; and in the ornamentation of 
the ephod of the high priest of the Hebrews ; and it is still 
used in its old Assyrian conventionalised forms, without any 
appreciable modification, in the carpets and silks and embrol- 
deries of Central Asia, and throughout Persia and India. Even 
in the West we find traces of the once universal use in art of 
this floral symbol of Rimmon, The counter weight of the 
Saracenic balance was always moulded like the fruit of the 
pomegranate,* called rumman bythe Arabs; and this is why 
the steel-yard is to this day called zomano by the Spaniards 


* The fruit of the mango takes its place in India, 
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and Portuguese, and romaine by the French. Again, the 
English word “banister,” corrupted from “baluster,” is the 
Italian dalaustro, Latin dalaustium, and Greek dalaustion, the 
dazzling vermilion flower of the pomegranate; and this 
etymology prompts the surmise that the balustrade, or open 
parapet used in architecture as a decorative screen or rail 
may have had its suggestive source in the pomegranate border 
pattern of Assyria. There is an indication of some sort of 
connection between them even in the later Italian balustrade, 
composed of the little, round, uniform pillars we call 
“balusters” or “ ballisters,’” * and the demonstration of its 
existence probably lies latent in the older Gothic balustrade of 
interlaced curves, often supporting “ ball-flowers,” or other 
rhymthically inserted variegations of the “‘knop and flower” 
pattern. I have already, in my “ Handbook to the Indian 
Court,” at the Paris, Exhibition of 1878, traced in detail the 
infinite permutations of the “knop and flower” pattern in 
Eastern art back to its Assyrian prototype on the carved 
thresholds of the palaces of Sargon (Khorsabad) and 
Sennacherib. These thresholds were obviously copied from 
carpets ; and the fresco paintings above the sculptured dados 
of the Assyrian palaces were undoubtedly also copied from 
hangings and other textile fabrics. Esarhaddon, describing 
the building of his palace on the Nebbi Yunus Mound at 
Nineveh, says, “I embellished the ceilings of the apartments 
with veneers of ivory and alabaster, and the walls I covered 
with plates of pure silver and bright copper, and with em- 
broidered hangings.” Now the word used in all the Assyrian 
inscriptions for the verb “to embroider” is rakaz, which is not 
only retained in Hebrew and Arabic, but reappears unchanged 
in the Spanish and Portuguese vicamare and the French 
recamer, “to embroider.” The past participle of the Arabic 
vakam is markum, and markum means a carpet throughout 
the north of Africa. In old Spanish inventories also we find the 
word morgomes used for carpets, particularly striped carpets. 
This etymology of itself carries the art of embroidery, and ot 
decorative weaving generally, back to their archaic sources in 
the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 4 


THE LABYRINTH IN THE FAYUM. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes gives the following 
account of the recent work of Mr. Petrie in Egypt :— 

At Hawara there is a dilapidated brick pyramid, which 
enjoys the reputation of never having been opened, and an 
extensive area of level ground thickly honeycombed with the 
foundations of brick buildings. These foundations and this 
pyramid were conjecturally identified by Lepsius nearly fifty 
years ago with the remains of the Labyrinth and the tomb of 
the founder. The meanness of the ruins and the poverty of 
the material have, however, caused his identification to be 
received, at all events, of late years, with considerable mis- 
trust; and it was with a view to settling this interesting 
question that Mr. Petrie migrated to Hawara on January 24 
last with a following of fifty-three men and boys, and pitched 
his tent in the shadow of the pyramid. As far as the Labyrinth 
was concerned, a first glance at the ruins in the plain was 
enough. His practical knowledge of epochs of building in 
the Nile Valley, and of the date of bricks as determined by 
their dimensions and quality, showed him at once that these 
foundations represented an extensive village of the period of 
Roman rule in Egypt. He hesitated, nevertheless, before 
entirely rejecting Lepsius’s hypothesis. The general aspect of 
the site corresponded fairly well with the descriptions of the 
Labyrinth in Herodotus and Strabo; and this, at all events, 
could be said of no other place in the Fayim. Strabo 
says :— 

We have here in the Labyrinth a work equal to the pyramids, and 
adjoining it the tomb of the king who constructed the Labyrinth. 
After proceeding beyond the first entrance of the canal about 30 or 
40 stadia there is a table-shaped plain, with a village and a large 
palace composed of as many palaces as there were formerly nomes. ... 
At the end of this building, which occupies more than a stadium, is 
the tomb, which is a quadrangular pyramid, each side of which is about 


four plethra in length and of equal height. (Book XVIL., chap. i., 
section 37.) 


So also Herodotus, at the end of his famous description of this 
marvellous building, which in his Opinion surpassed all the 
greatest works of the Greeks, expressly says :—“ At the corner 
of the Labyrinth stands a pyramid 4o fathoms high, with 
large figures engraved on it, which is entered by a subterranean 
passage.” (Book II., chap. 148.) 

Here, then, was the table-land ; and here, on the verge of 
the table-land, was the pyramid. Stripped of the stone-casing 
at ae Ser aa gc ae 

* The spelling ‘*ballister” has arisen from a confusion with the 
Latin do//ésta, through the Italian balistraria, meaning the cruciform 


loopholes in the walls of Medizeyal castles, through which the bol's or 
quarrels of the crossbow were shot, 
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with which it must have been covered when Herodotus saw it 
engraved with “large figures,” it still answered, without more 
discrepancy than might be allowed for surface loss, to the 
measurement given by Strabo. That is to say, the four plethra 
of the Greek geographer equal 4oo feet, and the present 
dimensions of the square of the pyramid are about 348 feet 
each way. So Mr. Petrie decided to lay siege to the place by 
opening the pyramid, and excavating below the Roman remains 
in the “ table-land.” The results of this last test were extremely 
interesting. The Roman houses proved to have been built 
upon a foundation composed of a mass of the finest white 
limestone chips, clearly the désrzs of some vast building. 
Digging through this débr7s, Mr. Petrie everywhere discovered, 
below the chips, a most carefully prepared foundation—such a 
foundation as was never dreamed of in Ramesside times—con- 
sisting in some places of a kind of concrete made of rammed 
stone chips, and in other places of clean, levelled sand. He 
then tracked out to the edges of the site, and ascertained that 
the building must have covered an immense area of some 40 or 
50 acres in extent. Fragments of the original pavement were 
also found here and there 2 situ. Having sounded these depths 
of ruin—sounded and dredged, and brought up nothing, not the 
merest scrap of inscription or moulding—he came to the con- 
clusion that not even the most thorough sifting of the whole 
“table-land” was likely to produce anything more. As for the 
stone chambers discovered by Lepsius, and by him identified as 
part of the Labyrinth, Mr. Petrie testifies that they were con- 
structed in a pit dug through the great bed of concrete, and are 
therefore undoubtedly subsequent to the original building. 
They also closely resemble some tombs of Roman epoch which 
are found in the same neighbourhood. To sum up, Lepsius 
was correct as to the site, but wrong as to the ruins 3 and it is 
now clear that, after having served for many centuries as a 
quarry for the architects of Medinet-el-Faytim, the most 
renowned building of all antiquity has so utterly perished that 
only its foundation remains to preserve the measure of its 
greatness, 

The opening of the pyramid (the traditional sepulchre of 
Amenemhat III., the “ Moeris” of the Greek writers) was a 
longer and a far more arduous undertaking than the explora- 
tion of the Labyrinth, of which that Pharaoh was the 
builder. The stone-casing, as before mentioned, is entirely 
gone, and all that now remains is a crumbling structure of sun- 
dried bricks, to which Lepsius half a century ago, and Vasali 
some twenty-five years later, did much damage without dis- 
covering the entrance. A vast number of bricks have been 
knocked away on the north and east faces, while on the south 
side the pyramid presents the appearance of a mere mound of 
ruin. Unpromising as it looked, Mr. Petrie decided to attack 
it scientifically, not wrecking the mass like his predecessors, 
but tunnelling patiently to the centre from the north face. His 
method is best shown by the following extract from one of his 
private journals, written a few days after the work was begun :— 


The pyramid tunnel goes on at the rate of 5 feet per diem. The 
bricks are all laid with beds of loose sand, which runs out freely at a 
touch, and I was much afraid that it would continue to dribble out of 
the joints and let down all the bricks around the tunnel, but it holds 
up very well with my roof boarding. The man who works it is so con- 
fident of its security that he lives in the tunnel day and night, being 
the warmest and most sheltered lodging he can find. ‘Three times a 
day I go in and put up two roof boards, one under the middle of a line 
of bricks, and another under a joint. T tried putting the boards under 
the joints only; but then a brick drops out before I can board up the 
end of itat the next joint. We get three bricks’ length (about 


5 feet), with joints, done daily. The whole tunnel is 6 feet high and 
24 feet wide. 


Creeping forward in this wise, foot by foot, the roof and 
sides constantly threatening to cave in, and the dust-laden air 
becoming hourly more and more irritating to eyes, throat, and 
lungs, the miner probed his way till the centre was so nearly 
reached that Mr. Petrie hourly expected to strike the walls of 
the sepulchral chamber. Then came the first of a series of dis- 
appointments. He discovered that his tunnel was skirting a 
dense brick wall, built without sand-joints, and entirely different 
from the mass through which he had hitherto been working. 
This wall descended at a rapid slope into the native rock, 
which had evidently been excavated to receive the core of the 
building. Following it, Mr. Petrie presently found that it went 
below the base of the outer structure, and then turned due 
west, at right angles to the former direction ; he accordingly 
turned the course of his tunnel, and, still hugging the wall 
reached a huge brick arch, which he at once recognised as the 
vaulting above the stone roof of the chamber. The work had 
now become so exciting that he put on relays of men for both 
night and day tunnelling, and oftered rewards to the one who 
should first reach the stone masonry and the one who should 
first get into the chamber. The former prize was won that 
same night. At half-past one in the morning a couple 
of boys who helped in the night work came running 
to the tent, crying—" El fagar telat! El odch gail? 
(“The stone appears! the room is come!”). This stone 
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proved to be one of the roofing-blocks of the chamber, 
which, as Mr. Petrie had expected, was constructed like the 
chamber in the recently-opened pyramid of Pepi Merira at 
Sakkarah, with a pent-roof made of enormous stone beams 
tilted against each other at an angle of 45 deg. Now, the roof 
of Pepi’'s chamber, which consists of three layers of stone 
beams, is 15 feet thick ; and as it seemed improbable that the 
Pharaoh of the Labyrinth should have erected for himself a 
tomb less massive than that of Pepi, Mr. Petrie, who had no 
proper quarrying tools and no skilled quarrymen, naturally 
hesitated before the difficulties of so heavy atask. The next 
day’s work showed these difficulties to be even greater than he 
had anticipated. The stone wall supporting the roof was found 
to be 10 feet in thickness, the roof itself being strengthened 
by a bank of enormous stone beams stacked on edge. To get 
through such a mass was all but impossible, and to sink a shaft 
through a roof 15 feet thick was almost as bad, Yet this last 
was the only way, and, nothing daunted, Mr. Petrie resolved to 
attempt it. The heat by this time had become tremendous. 
It was close upon the end of April, and in less than three 
weeks the great Mohammedan fast of Ramadan would be at 
hand, when no man works, and all things are at a standstill. 
Yet, with skilled labour, if skilled labour could be had, the 
thing might surely be done. So our explorer started off to 
Medinet-el-Faytim, and engaged the services of certain masons, 
who undertook to pierce the roof for him at the rate of 5s. per 
cubic métre. As they were accustomed to making rock-cut 
wells and cisterns, and reported of themselves as doing on the 
average one metre a day, Mr. Petrie now confidently hoped to 
get into the chamber in less than aweek. But alas for the 
vanity of human expectations, especially in Egypt! Two days 
went by, and no masons came. At last, en the third day, a 
couple of workmen made their appearance, expecting to meet 
their master on the spot. The master-mason, however, never 
came at all, and, after hanging aimlessly about the place for 
some twenty-four hours, the workmen went their way. Mean- 
while three or four of his own men and boys had been down 
with sunstroke, and Mr. Petrie, seeing the utter hopelessness 
of the position, found himself reluctantly compelled to defer the 
boring of the roof till next season. The disappointment, of 
course, is great ; but it is a mere disappointment of delay, and 
not of failure. Much is already achieved. The tunnel is made, 
the sepulchral chamber is found, and within a fortnight after 
Mr. Petrie’s return to Hawara next season we may expect to 
receive full particulars of the opening of the tomb of an 
Egyptian Pharaoh—an event unparalleled in the records of 
modern exploration. Noristhisall. The Pyramid of Hawara, 
like the Pyramids of Ghizeh and Sakkarah, had a funerary 
chapel adjoining ; and among the ruins of this chapel Mr. 
Petrie has found fragments of several hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
containing the cartouches of Amenemhat III. There can, 
therefore, be no reasonable doubt that this pyramid is the tomb 
of that famous king, or that his mummy yet reposes in its 
inviolate sepulchre. 


THE LATE CARL PFEIFFER. 


Px has lost another prominent architect by the 
death of Mr. Carl Pfeiffer, a distinguished architect of 
New York, which occurred very suddenly while he was 
travelling in the south. Mr. Pfeiffer, says the Asmertcan 
Architect, was born in Germany, where he received a very 
thorough education as an engineer, with which he joined, as is 
not unusual in Germany, a considerable amount of architectural 
study. He came to the United States about twenty-five years 
ago, and, after some experience in the West, established himself 
in New York as an architect. He soon gained high dis- 
tinction, not only for his designs, of which the fine church on 
the corner of Park Avenue and, we believe, Thirty-fourth 
Street, is an example, but for his skill in interior arrangement, 
and in heating and ventilating his buildings. His most noted 
work in this branch of the science of architecture is, perhaps, 
the church known as Dr. Hall’s, on Fifth Avenue, which was 
described by Captain Douglas Galton, one of the best authori- 
ties in the world on the subject, who examined the church with 
great interest, not only as far superior in warming and ventila- 
tion to any European structure of the kind, but as presenting a 
perfection in these respects which had not even been dreamed 
of on the other side of the Atlantic. We cannot here attempt 
to give a list of Mr. Pfeiffer’s works, which include, besides 
many private houses, hospitals, churches, apartment-houses, 
hotels, and other buildings, but in all of them great thorough- 
ness and ingenuity of construction were added to a very pure 
taste, both in composition and detail. In his professional life, 
Mr. Pfeiffer stood among the first for his high-minded enthu- 
siasm for his art, his strictly honourable practice, and his 
devotion to professional interests. He was one of the earliest 
members of the American Institute of Architects, and was 
always active on committees, or in other ways, wherever he 
could see an opportunity for advancing professional ethics or 


efficiency. He was one of the first to welcome the idea of a 
society for mutual defence, as adopted by the French archi- 
tects, and endeavoured to interest his friends in it, long before 
it was taken up by the great professional societies. Although 
his health was always delicate, he was an earnest student as 
well as an active practitioner, and to a profound knowledge of 
his art he joined a refinement and courtesy which gained for 
him the highest regard among those who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL COLLECTION OF 
THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION.* 
By JOHN HONEYMAN. 


ee “old London” idea, which was improved upon at 
Edinburgh, has reached a much higher development on 
the slopes of Kelvingrove. Here we have not merely a 
picturesque and interesting representation of a building of the 
olden time, but an attraction of surpassing interest in its con- 
tents ; an immense collection of objects of great historical and 
antiquarian value. In comparison with what it contains, the 
Bishop’s Castle itself must be regarded as an object of quite 
subordinate interest; and herein it differs from any of its 
quasi-antique predecessors, although both in design and execu- 
tion it will compare favourably with any of these. It was 
necessarily to a large extent an original conception ; for not 
only is the site peculiar and entirely different from that on 
which the ancient building stood, but the views of the old 
castle which have come down to us—and “from which alone we 
can now gain any idea of its appearance—are of comparatively 
recent date, and by no means so exact as one could wish for 
purposes of restoration ; and, what is of more consequence, we 
have no representation whatever of the main building as it 
existed in the fifteenth century. The architect of the castle of 
1888, therefore, had to draw largely on his imagination, and he 
had, moreover, not only to deal with a difficult site, but also to 
face another difficulty, which, in less skilful hands, would have 
been fatal to the verisimilitude of his work, namely, the adap- 
tation of the building to its intended purpose by providing 
sufficient light for the various apartments. This has been 
managed without any apparent incongruity, and the erection 
as completed gives an excellent idea of a baronial tower of the 
fifteenth century, with many picturesque characteristic features. 
But the treatment of the interior is not less careful nor less 
creditable. The massive walls, about 5 feet thick, the vaulted 
hall with its spacious fireplace, and the turret stairs, with ribs 
springing from the top of their newels, are all in excellent 
keeping; the whole will be readily recognised as a most 
appropriate temporary home—so far as appearance goes—for 
the many curious and precious relics of the past which it 
contains. 

It is impossible, within the compass of this short notice, to 
do more than indicate in the most general terms how the 
collection is arranged, and what are some of its special 
features. Besides several small rooms, there are three prin- 
cipal apartments in the castle—one on the basement floor, 
another on the ground floor, and another on the first 
floor. The last of these, which is the great hall, con- 
tains three groups of relics specially interesting in their his- 
torical connection. In the first of these we find such objects as 
the Brooch of Lorne, the sword and the battle-axe of the 
Bruce, many objects found on the field of Bannockburn, and 
other things belonging to the period antecedent to the reign of 
Mary Queen of Scots. The second group comprises Queen 
Mary relics only. These are exceedingly numerous, and many 
of them are of great value, and exceedingly interesting. The 
third group consists exclusively of Jacobite relics, of which 
there is a very large collection. In the room immediate] 
below, on the ground floor, there is much greater varet 
Here there is a small collection of prehistoric remains— 
weapons and implements, of the stone age and of the bronz 
age—just enough to give an idea of the characteristics of such 
articles, but the series is not continued downwards chrono- 
logically. There is, however, a most extensive and interesting 
collection of old armour and weapons, including cannon and 
firearms of the most ancient make ; also many curious instru- 
ments of torture and punishment, old Scotch furniture, 
mechanical appliances, spinning-wheels, and the like. Also 
personal ornaments, ancient charms, jewels, enamels, medals, 
tokens, miniatures, “ Tassie” gems and medallions. Another 
interesting group here is the ecclesiastical, municipal, masonic, 
and academic insignia, which includes several magnificent 
maces. A totally different group consists of what may be 
called implements and trophies of amusement, ancient golf 
clubs, curling stones, and the like. And yet another group, 
which will have a peculiar interest for many a west-country 
visitor, is made up of relics of Covenanting times. The 
“Solemn League and Covenant” itself is there, the flags the 


* From the ‘Scottish Art Review ” for June. 
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Covenanters bore, and the swords they wielded at Drumclog 
and Bothwell Brig, and many other objects. Coming to a still 
later period, we find a large assortment of Burns’s relics ;_ and 
besides all these, a miscellaneous collection—literary, artistic, 
and antiquarian—which would be hard to classify, but which 
will well repay careful examination. 

The room in the basement is devoted to old Glasgow knick- 
knackets, and contains, among other things, a large number of 
drawings, engravings, and maps, illustrating the changes which 
have occurred from time to time during the growth of the city, 
and which in recent years have been so remarkable. In all the 
rooms the walls are adorned with paintings of historical per- 
sonages, including the most authentic portraits of Mary Queen 
of Scots, trophies of arms, drawings and photographs. Some of 
the articles brought together are of great intrinsic value ; many 
are quite unique and priceless. It is, therefore, extraordinary, 
and most creditable to the public-spirited owners, that so many 
have been found willing to part with their treasures for a time, 
and hand them over to the custody of the committee. 

From this rough sketch of the scope of the Exhibition in the 
Bishop’s Castle, it will be evident that the collection is well 
calculated to be attractive and instructive to many classes of 
visitors, and to awaken a wide diversity of sympathies. Its 
character is eminently popular, and as the objects are all 
plainly labelled, the peculiar interest attaching to most of them 
may be appreciated by any one who has had the advantage of a 
Board School education. Many of the relics, here in curious 
juxtaposition, must excite profound, it may be conflicting, 
emotions, in every leal Scottish breast. No one can look 
unmoved on the veritable Brooch of Lorne, the sword and 
battle-axe of the Bruce, the Prayer-book the unhappy Mary 
held in her hand at her execution, and the Bible which was on 
the scaffold with the good Marquis of Argyll, the embroidered 
sash worn by Charles at Edgehill, the claymore of Claver- 
house, and the blood-stained banner of Drumclog ; but the 
grim contrasts suggested, the conscious quickening of latent 
loyalty to one or other—or above and beyond all to that land 
of his sires which claims his fealty—who but a true-born Scot 
can understand? Yet the citizen of the world, viewing these 
memorials of bygone times with impartial eye, undimmed by 
the perfervidum ingenium, and recognising in them the 
mementoes of a noble national record, will be slow to attri- 
bute blame to either factions or individuals, and ready to see 
that each had his own proper and indispensable part to play in 
working out the great problem of the nation’s civil and religious 
emancipition—that the passionate Edward was a “ maker” of 
Scotland as well as the patriotic Bruce, and the vacillating 
Charles not less than the uncompromising Covenanter. 


The Sanitary Institute and the Kew Farev. 


S1R,—Your correspondents state that the report issued by 
the Sanitary Institute ten years ago was not only an insult to 
the intelligence of those expected to adopt it, but was likewise 
an impertinent and gratuitous reflection on the architectural 
profession. As a sanitary engineer I beg to endorse this state- 
ment with regard to my own profession as well, the leading 
members of which I know to have been in the habit of using, and 
recommending the use of, ventilators over soil-pipes for many 
years, and more especially so during the past ten years since 
the issue of the Institute’s report, the advantages of ventilators 
having been more fully ascertained and recognised, in evidence 
of which it is now a rare thing to see a soil-pipe without 
a ventilator of one form or another upon it. Hellyer’s and 
other experiments instituted by prvactica/ men, fully demonstrate 
the advantages derived from the use of ventilators on soil-pipes 

‘ and the inferiority of an open pipe. As an instance of this, as 
mentioned in an article which appeared some little time ago in 
your columns, Mr. W. Eassie, C.E., the well-known sanitary 
engineer, is stated to have found at one of his jobs, where it 
was attempted to do without ventilators on the soil-pipes, that 
the smells were so intolerable that a ventilator had to be put 
on, when the smells instantly disappeared. Now, to my mind, 
a case like this, tallying as it does with my own experience, is 
more conclusive than any number of lecture-room tests by 
diletianté experimentalists, for to properly test soil-pipe 
ventilators they must be tried on soil-pipes which are in use, 
not ‘on one soil-pipe only but on a number, and during all 
seasons of the year when the soil-pipes being outside are 
subject to different temperatures—not like a pipe inside, or 
partially inside, a building such as was used by the Kew 
experimenters, and which, as it was subject to totally different 
conditions from a soil-pipe wholly exposed, and in actual use, 
proved, as correctly stated by the 7zes, absolutely nothing. 
How men professing to have any knowledge of the subject 
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could make such an obvious mistake as this I cannot under- 

stand, as it could not fail to prove injurious to not only their own 

reputations but that of the Sanitary Institute as well.—I am, 

yours, &c., SANITARY ENGINEER. 
London ; June 11, 1888. 


[The correspondence on this subject must now cease.—ED. | 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of the Liverpool Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours closed on Saturday. 

The Summer Exhibitioa of the Yorkshire Fine Art and 
Industrial Institution was opened on Monday. 

A Small Picture by John Van Eyck—Z%e Virgin, from 
the Burghley House collection—was sold on Saturday for 
2,500 guineas by Messrs. Christie. _ 

The Conversazione of the Society of Arts will be held on 
next Monday evening, at the South Kensington Museum. 

The Archdeacon of Buckingham attended a public 
meeting at High Wycombe last week, when a resolution was 
adopted to proceed to the exterior restoration of the parish 
church. 

An Alms Box, dating from 1665, which was removed 
during the restoration of Fakenham parish church in 1863, 
and placed among lumber, has been recovered and reinstated 
in the church. : 

The Restoration of York City Walls is almost com- 
plete, from Monk Bar to the bastion on the Lord Mayor's 
Walk. ‘The restoration will afford several of the finest views 
that are to be obtained in the district, including the north and 
east aspects of the Minster. 

Crowland Abbey has been allowed to fall into a state 
that suggests immediate ruin. It is decided that a report on 
the condition of the abbey is to be prepared by an architect, 
and afterwards an appeal will be made for subscriptions. 

The Paisley Dean of Guild Court have approved of 
plans of new county buildings to be erected in Paisley for the 
Commissioners of Supply for Renfrewshire. 

A Large Building in Willow Street, Leicester, formerly 
occupied as a hosiery warehouse, collapsed on Monday after- 
noon, doing great damage to surrounding property. Without 
warning the front wall of the top storey fell out, carrying the 
roof with it. The building was of two storeys, the ground floor 
being used as stables. 

The Dublin Port and Docks Board have decided to 
apply the Wigham system of gas illumination in the important 
at the lighthouse of Poolbeg, entrance to Dublin Harbour. 

An Examination of candidates for the office of Assistant- 
Surveyor of Buildings in the Board of Public Works, Ireland, 
will be held in Dublin on July 24 and following days. 

Mr. B. A. Bond has resigned the post of principal librarian 
at the British Museum, from a desire that a younger man 
should bear the responsibility. Mr. Thompson will probably 
be Mr. Bond’s successor. 

The Tamworth Town Council have decided on a site for 
the erection of proposed new municipal buildings. The cost 
of the buildings, including that of the site, is estimated at 
3,900/. 

Tne Governors of Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, propose 
extending the workshop connected with the college by the 
erection of an additional building in the court on the, west side 
of the present premises. The new building will be 56 feet long” 
by 174 feet wide. By this enlargement, seven additional | 
benches can be provided, giving accommodation for twice as 
many pupils. HES 

The Worcester Town Council have adopted a plan by 
Mr. H. Rowe for altering the roof of the council chamber in 
the Guildhall, so as to add an increased ‘cubical capacity of 
7,250 feet. ’ ari 

Mr. J. O. Scott has been appointed assessor in the com- 
petition for the Bablake Schools, Coventry. Forty-three sets 
of plans were sent in to the trustees, although the premiums 
are only 5o/. and 25/7. 

An Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society has been 
formed, in the hope of doing something to restore to the 
decorative artist his true position. The exhibition will be held 
in the New Gallery during October and November of this year, 
and will be divided into the twelve following sections :— 
Textiles ; gold and silversmiths’ work, including enamelling ; 
metal and ironwork; fictiles; decorative painting; wall- 
papers ; bookbinding ; printing; glass; ‘stained glass ; wood 
and stone-carving ; cabinet-making. Among the names on the 
committee of the society are Mr. Walter Crane, president ; 
Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. E. Burne Jones, Mr. William Morris, 
and Mr. N. H. J. Westlake. 


CriminaL Proceepincs, urder the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person ine 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. -Rosert Boyz & Son, Ld 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MR. WILLIAM ARROL. 


HE long range of busts of celebrities in the Glasgow In- 
ternational Exhibition is flanked at one end by the bust 
of Mr. William Arrol, and it may be said that no portrait 
excites more interest. The reason is simple enough. Mr. 
Arrol is a representative Scotsman. By native ability, 
backed up by pluck and power of endurance, he has fought 
his way in a few years from the ranks of ordinary work- 
men to a foremost place amongst the great contractors. It 
is through his practical skill that the design for the Forth 
Bridge is taking a concrete form, and in a little time will stand 
forth as a proof to the nations that constructive power has not 
yet departed from this country. 

The bust in the Exhibition has an interest of another kind. 
It was commissioned by the contractor’s staff at the Forth 
Bridge, and is thus a testimony of the good feeling which per- 
vades all classes of employés on the works. Mr. Biggart, in 
presenting the bust on behalf of the staff, said that Mr. Arrol 
was a man of rare abilities, who was looked upon as one of the 
shrewdest of men, and gifted with an amount of “ gumption’ 
such as rarely fell to the lot of people. 

Mr. William Arrol is a native of Houston, and is about fifty 
years of age. He began his industrial career as a piecer in a 
cotton mill, and after two years’ labour he went with his 
parents to Paisley, where he was similarly employed. At the 
age of thirteen he was apprenticed to a blacksmith. Then he 
tried his hand in a shipbuilder’s yard. When the trade grew 
slack he became a working mechanic in a cotton mill. Like so 
many of his countrymen, he was ambitious to gain some ex- 
perience in England, but a few months in Manchester satisfied 
him. He returned to Scotland, and worked at any sort of 
mechanical engineering which came in his way. Messrs. 
Laidlaw & Sons needed a foreman for girder construction, and 
Mr. Arrol was appointed. 

Twenty years ago he started business on his own account, 
with a capital of 852. At first it was a depressing trial. Mr. 
Arrol persevered. He invented a drilling and rivetting machine, 
which was largely used. Important contracts for bridge girders 
were entrusted to him, for the engineers were not long in 


recognising the value of a man who was more disposed to work 
than to talk. 

When the construction of the Forth Bridge was contem- 
plated, the late Sir Thomas Bouch, who made the design, gave 
the contract to Mr. Arrol. The downfall of the Tay Viaduct 
raised misgivings about Sir Thomas Bouch’s capacity, and the 
contract had to be abandoned, compensation being given to 
Mr. Arrol. He constructed the new Tay Viaduct, and it was 
on the completion of the work that the Marquis of Tweeddale 
described Mr. Arrol as one of the most remarkable men of the 
age, both for his inventive genius and his practical sagacity in 
construction. Those qualities have been severely tested during 
the erection of the Forth Bridge; but it is always found that, 
however great may be the difficulty, Mr. Arrol is quite able to 
cope with it. Is there any wonder that the four or five thou- 
sand men he employs should look up to Mr. Arrol with the 
respect that is the due of every true captain of industry? 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By the Post Office arrangements THE ARCHITECT can now be 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom by an affixed 
Halfpenny stamp ; hitherto the postage has very frequently 
been twopence per copy. The Publishers will be happy 
to forward, for 20s. per annum, post paid, THE 
ARCHITECT, ¢o residents in towns and neighbourhoods to 
which there is no easy access by railway. Terms for the 
half-year, 10s. 
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“RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEvENS & MAgor’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED. 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


——- 


“JANUS” WORKS, 


QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


Yetta XXXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. 
_ handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


NEW PROPRIETARY. 


YOUNG & CO., 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


YOUNGS 


PALACE MOTION LOCKS 


For PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
YOU N G’S For INSTITUTIONS, 


L0 C KS For MANSIONS, 


For HOTELS. 
Have world-wide reputation for 
EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY. 


Established more than Half a Century. 


W. HOBART BIRD, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR. 


To Architects, Builders, and Decorators, 
No more Porous Bricks and Damp Walls. 
Use STUNCILLAN DAMP-PROOF SOLUTION for 
Outside Brickwork and Damp Walls. 


ASPLAND & C0., Stafford St., Peckham, S.E. 


TRACING PAPERS. 


‘“DIAPHANEOUS.” Cheapest in the Market, in Sheets, 
30 by 40, 4s. per quire. 


Numerous Testimonials from Architects, &c., for this speciality 


Also TRACING PAPERS, of every description, in Rolls or 
Sheets, at equally low prices. 


Manufacturers, WALTER HENRY & CO., 
18 Sherborne Lane, London, B.C. 
Send for Samples. post free.) 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 


201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment : 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.E. 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 
Plate Manufacturers 


To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c, 


All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un< 
surpassed, Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues, 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Estahiished 1795. 


THE LAST SIX SETS 


OF THE 


POPULAR 


PXGRICULTURAL 
FRIEZE. 


By Mons. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 


A DECORATIVE FRIEZE, 
PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


Length, Fourteen Feet Seven Inches by Fifteen 
Inches deep, 


Can now be had, framed in solid oak, with oak 
mounts, price £3 15s. the Set, carriage paid. 


APPLY TO P.A. GILBERT WOOD, 
i73 STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 


June 15, 1888.] 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to theline) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° . ° SO 01s 6 
For Quarter Page - - > ° “ ey 250), 0 
For Half Page ° ° ° ry ° r) ° 4 10 O 
For a Page . : ‘ . . ° «8%, 8,50 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . . . oy Ors O 
Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 
Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page; Is. per 


line. 
Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. &. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


TENDERS ETC. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ee ESS 


AMMANFORD.—June 18.—For Building. Tinplate Works. 
Mr. W. N. Jones, Tirydail, Ammanford. 


ASPATRIA.—June 22.—For Building Premises for Dairy 
Factory. Messrs. Benson & Richardson, Solicitors, Aspatria. 


BacuPp.—June 21.—For Alterations to Co-operative Store. 
Mr. Myles Lord, Secretary. 


BALLYWALTER. — June 15.—For Building Presbyterian 
Church. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall 
Square East, Belfast. 


BATLEY.—June 15.—For Additions to Grange Villa. Mr. 
J. T. Law, Architect, 64 Commercial Street, Batley. 

BATLEY.—June 27.—For Forming Park, Building Lodges, 
Boundary Walls with Gates, Palisading, &c., Roads, Bridges, 
Drains, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Batley. 


BELFAST.—June 18.—For Works at Antrim Castle... Mr. J. 
Lanyon, Northern Bank Chambers, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


BELFAST.—June 18.—For Building Shop and Dwelling- 
house. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall 
Square East, Belfast. 


BROMLEY.—June 19.—For Erection of Drinking Fountain 

st Walter A. Williams, Architect, High Street, Bromley 
ent. 

CARDIFF.—June 15.—For Building Five Houses. 
W. F. Gillett, Architect, Charles Street, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—June 19.—For Building Four Shops and Two 
Houses. Messrs. Briggs Brothers, West Tower Street, 
Carlisle. 

CASTLETHORPE.—June 16.—For 
Chapel. Mr. Giles, Castlethorpe. 

CATERHAM ASYLUM.—June 
Repairs, and Rebuilding Chimney Stacks. 
Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 

CLECKHEATON.—June 15.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and School, with Classrooms and Cottage. Mr. é 
Howorth, Architect, Cleckheaton. 

CLIFTON ASYLUM, YORK.—June 23.—For Building an 
Additional Block. Mr. Walter Stead, C.E., County Surveyor, 
Court House, Northallerton. 


Mr. 


Enlarging Wesleyan 


22.—For Alterations and 
Mr. W. F. Jebb, 


GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. rae 


Ne 


m= We 
CE ‘ Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B G 
Me AN soz The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the S ge} 
= Win ges “MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. | ce | | ° 
Fann 4 ZEN EF For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 


Patent Sanitary & Ventilating 
Appliances. 


THE “WEAVER,” THE “IMPERIAL,” & THE 


OXFORD” 


INTERCEPTOR 
TRAP, for Waste 
and Rain-water 
Pipes, 7s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. 


= 

The INTERCEPTOR 
7? SELF-CLEANSING 
TRAP, for Vertical or 
Horizontal (or both com- 
bined) HKain- water or 
Waste Pipes, White Glaze, 
from 7s. 6d. 


YARD TRAP, White 
Glaze, Cast-Iron Frame 
and Grid, 5s. 


The “WEAVER” 
IMPROVED VENTI- 
LATING DRAIN TRAP, 
from 6s. 6d. 


The ‘‘ IMPERIAL” ROOF. 
SOIL-PIPE, and CHIMNEY 
EXHAUST VENTILATORS, 
from 12s. 6d. 


The “ OXFORD” 


VAUVE or PAN 
CLOSET VENTILATOR CLOSET, lo». oa. 
AT PACoMENT! Tank and Fall-Pipe 
Ss 20s. 


Nore.—All Closets are fitted with the ** Weaver ”’ Flush Fan, with cascade action, giving noiseless and yet greater flushing and 
The * Weaver”’ Flush Fan, being adaptable to ALL KINDS of Closets, licences may be granted 
Witha supply of the Iodate Sanitary Salt, these Closets are odourless. Lead Closet Traps 


The COTTAGE CLOSET, 1s0 * 
10s. 6d. Tank and Fall- 


Pipe, 20s. 


COMBINATION nat 
s. and 20s, 
THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING AND_ SANITARY APPLIANCES COMPANY 24 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WC. 


IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Surveyor, free by post. 


instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—_E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DUKINFIELD.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached Vila 
Residences. Messrs. T. D. & J. Lindley, Architects, Henry 
Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

EXETER.—June 25.—For Building School Premises for the 
Exeter Episcopal Trust, in Pennsylvania Road. Mr. James 
Jerman, Architect, 33 Paul Street, Exeter. 

HORSHAM.—June 16.—For Alterations to The Grange, St. 
‘Leonard’s Forest. Mr. W. Buck, Architect, 60 West Street, 
Horsham. 

HORTON.—June 22.—For Repairs and Alterations, Manor 
Farm House and Premises. Messrs. John Ingman & Son, 
Surveyors, Northampton. 

LIVERPOOL.—June 20.—For Pulling Down Glasgow Hause 
and adjoining Buildings. Mr. Walter W, Thomas, Architect, 
25 Lord Street, Liverpool. 


MORECAMBE. — June 16.— For Building Large Hotel, 
Poulton Lane Building Estate. Mr. E. Bush, Architect, 
42 Fishergate, Preston. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — June 15.—For Construction of 
Boiler Seat for Cornish Boiler, Boiler House and Chimney. 
Mr. J. W. Gibson, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ROCESTER.—June 16.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Chapel. Mr. George W. Bradford, Architect, Miles Bank 
Chambers, Hanley. 


RoMSEy.—June 15.—For Reconstruction of Wade Bridge. 
Mr. John Allsop, Clerk to the Highbury Board, The Abbey, 
Romsey. 

SALISBURY.—F or Laying Teak Floor and other Alterations, 
Radnor Ward, Salisbury Infirmary. Messrs. John Harding & 
Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SALTLEY.—June 18.—For Widening Saltley Viaduct and 
Mill Lane. Messrs. Wilmot, Fowler & Wilmot, 6 Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 16.—For Additional Offices for the 
Union. Mr. J. Creswick Brameld, Architect, Sheffield. 

TOTTINGTON.—June 18.—For Alterations to Printers’ Arms 
Public-house. Mr. Crowther, Star Brewery, Bury. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — June 15.—For Building Three 
Cottages. Mr. E. Bath, Architect, 59 George Street, Weston- 
super- Mare. 


TENDERS. 


ATHERTON, 
For Supplying Pair of roo horse-power Engines to the Atherton 
Collieries, for Messrs. Fletcher, Burrows & Co. 


J. GRUNDY, London (accepted). 


AYLESBURY. 
For Building Five Cottages, Aylesbury. Mr. J. H. BRADFORD, 
Architect. 
Crook & Holland, Waddesdon. A : | Pr260 no 
S. Grist, Bierton : : : : - . ¢ 960 m0 ao 
G. Green, jun., Aylesbury. : . : 944.90 9G 
R. Darvill, Aylesbury f 4 ‘ in 795 9 90 
J. Horsman, Bierton. L : s ° PS 0980. OD 10 
T. FEASEY, Aylesbury (accepted)... ... 725 10 6 
BATH. 
For Building Mission Hall. Mr. T. B. Sitcock, Architect, 
Bath. 
J. Bladwell . , : : Pa oe oi a ZADS CO. .0 
T. Morris. , : : : 4 . « 495 10 0 
C. WIBLEY (accepted ) . » 494 10 0 


Four other Tenders. 


For Alterations and Additions, Westgate Buildings Chapel. 
Mr. T. B. SILcock, Architect, Bath. 
B. Smith : ; k : 
C. WIBLEY (accepted) . 4 ‘ : 
Four other Tenders. 


; . . £300 0 O 
‘ « 298.10) "0 


BATLEY. 
For Erection of Four Through Houses in Clerk Green Street, 
on the Clay Fold Estate, Batley. Messrs. P. SPENCER & 
Son, Architects, Batley Carr, Quantities by Architects. 


Accepted Tenders. 
S. S. Baines, Batley, mason. 
J. Richardson & Sons, Staincliffe, joiner and builder. 
Metcalf & Lockwood, Staincliffe, plasterer. 
W. Walker, Batley, plumber and glazier. 
James & Sons, Dewsbury, ironfounder. 
S. Hargreaves, Dewsbury, slater. 
J. Lodge, Batley Carr, painter. 


Terms, Post Free. 
SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 
TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-, 


To Messrs. GILBERT WOOD & C O., Proprietors of 


Che Architect and 


= TO ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS. 
wT The Automatic Elec 


Is THE MOST RELIABLE, 
And can be seeu in operation at the Offices of the 


PATENTED APPLIANCES COMPANY, 
17 Coleman Street, LONDON, E.C. 
PATENT FIRE ESCAPE and Other Useful Novelties of greak success. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


abba apa nee eet ere ee | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BATLEY CARR. | CLEETHORPES. 

For Alterations and Additions to Woodfield House, Batley | For Sewerage Works, Cleethorpes. Mr. W. H. RADFORD, 
Carr. Messrs. P. SPENCER & Son, Architects, Batley Engineer, Angel Row, Nottingham. 

Carr. Quantities by Architects. J. Copely, Lincoln. : y A PY,5,250) 0 70 
Accepted Tenders. C. Green, Rotherham : . . . - 4,670 0 0 
W. Ellis, Batley Carr, mason. Holme & King, London . ; : : aie wie fos ls Gere) 
_ Richardsor. & Sons, Staincliffe, joiner. Ay Wards Shetieldi 200) + sie patie a giana 3944 16 0 
Metcalf & Lockwood, Batley Carr, plasterer. J. Tomlinson, Derby a nee ati Me Pa SOLD Ge ig eae 
J. Shepley, Dewsbury, plumber and glazier. Ji Cooks pakdings) 5 a. Osi eng nes 3,840 0 0 
W. R. Thompson, Dewsbury, slater. F. Enderby & Co., Grimsby - + + * 3,699 9 0 
J. Lodge, Batley Carr, painter. Vicker & ope Ns alls Sai hs mace 3678 Z0 
3 i . Vickers ottingham . : : ° 3,499) 1:0, 9 
Pama: &: Sons, Dewsiury, eonmopndcy D. Barry, *Radclifie-dn-Trent"« /0i’ ois) uelneie enh O2 v9! 0 
BRAITHWAITE. T. Smart, Nottingham. : : ; a BALON OO 
For Works of Sewerage, at Braithwaite, near Keswick. a F. J nea. Cleethorpes 6 5. vie weve 8) See 358 
H. Fisher & Co., Cockermouth . + + . £424 13 11 urner & Sangwin, Hull. 9. - +) +, 31255 100 
J. Taylor, Workington ae Sage eae a Ragu 3: 0 We enyink oy feos ey haGenahat * tages a Wh as 
x NTER, M A i i i 2 . r orton incoin . ; un2sOOZe 1. Gn O 
J. HUNTER, Maryport (accepted ) 326 15 I0| B CrarKE & SON, Sheffield (accepled) . + 2531 8 2 

Forming Road, &c. 

CARDIFF. Ss ? 

For Rebuilding Friends’ Meeting House, Cardiff. Mr. SYDEN- re Soe ey Mere tS Gules Gta mare hey ahh 
HAM W. RICHARDS, M.S.A., Architect, Cardiff. Quantities RAMardy Shefiield 3. Ys.) Waid baat use” Beaamenaanes 
by Architect. S. Ross, Bramley. . . : . sole, LOMAS 

T. Gough, Cardiff. , ; ‘ : £1,565 0 0 Sterling & Swann, Manchester > - 3050.2 nO 
J. Lewis, Cardiff te pas Saha ean Nottingham. heey eect Sao i aap 
Jones Bros, Cardiff i). r,t Gir te ° 1,451. 0.0 F. Enderby & Co.,Grimsby - + + * 3,392.07) 0 
areas Cardia Si oun cise eh Teme WA Tee Paes oe W. Cordon, Burton Joyce RONEN ie Si STORE ta urea 
S. Shepton & Son, Cardiff =. + ©) * 1,305 10 Oo Jo Copley, Eincoln os) eo: pitas sean 3,185 83 
R. Price, Cardiff. ‘ P i BP a4G8 OO A. F. James, Cleethorpes : é nae ei OAS tn, O 
D.C, Jones & Co., Gloucester. tenet 1,328 0 Oo Holmes & King, London. +e) # 3,020, 4 8 
Symonds, Cardiff ; ; } : | 1,320 0 0 R. & J. Holmes, Clay Cross. ; : <* 3,0004007 1/0 
D. Davies, Cardiff. j ‘ eet kato! old | uh D. Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent . . < . 2,989 16 oO 
weaiivies: Cardut (0°) oh ys 3007 <0 Simpson & Malone, Hull. = - + + 2,984 3 6 
Gf Ghagherd Sons, Cardiff. 4) INN te sy, 11,208.01. 0 WTorlinson, Derby, vcaedattealey ahi on ae Se ane 
Pie ie? Sons: Cardiff) EE, 1,205: 0 R. Clarke & Son, Sheffield =» = + 2,824 17 6 
Thomas & James, Cardiff. . + + > 1,200 0 0 J46R. Horton, Lincoln) o's Shh ey 2,824 0 0 
Allen, Cardiff . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : Panic ry aati! J. Vickers, Nottingham. : - . i 2.507 1) O 
Cocks, Cardiff . ; : ’ : : DWT,280: 0:0 C. Green, Rotherham : - A ( igundert ey Wyte A KX2, 
J. Thomas, Cardiff . ; eit Be. 5125046 JAMES BROWN (accefied) ; . . 2 2000" Ou O 
T. EVANS, Cardiff (accepied) . : ; Ejakgl OQ 240% 0 COVENTRY. 
For Restoration of Christ Church Stee le, Coventry. 
PR 

CHELTENHAM. Smith . ; : : ; . : : PEELS OO 

For Heating the Cheltenham Silk-dyeing Warehouses, for Mr. Baill one 2 : : ‘ 5 . : , Mey as TO. O 
D. R. Lyne. Taylor . : é 4 i: x Z , fa ZAZRO OD 


4 et 
> Ve 


WNIGEHIK or DAY. 


THE “LIGHTNING GEYSER. 


A Hot Bathin 5 Minutes. ga SSS 


BOILING WATER INA MINUTE, “Werss=ssicionaee 


z My 


The woodcut shows the Geyser adapted to a 
Bath without Mahogany Casing. 


The Trade Title for the complete Set— Bath, 
Geyser, Standard, Quick Waste, and all 
Cocks and Unions complete—is 


“THE SALISBURY,” 


————— 


EWART & SON, 346 EUSTON RO 


COLOURED DRAWINGS FREE BY POST. (Telegraphic Address :—“ Geyser, London.”.. 
May be seen in action at the GLASGOW EXHIBITION, No. 877, Class III. 
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DALTON, 
For,Building Shop in Broughton Road, Dalton, for the Dalton 
Co-operative Society. Mr. JOHN BUTLER, Architect, 12 
Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 


Exors. of Wm. Gradwell, Barrow L907). 0 
JAMES GARDEN, Dalton (accepted) 885 0 oO 
James McGregor, Barrow ; 7OOR2 Oia O 


DOVER. 

For Additions to Warehouses, Queen Street, Dover, for 
Sir Richard Dickeson & Co, Wholesale Grocers and 
Provision Merchants. Mr. EDWARD W. Fry, Architect, 
St. Martin’s House, Dover. Quantities by Architect. 


Richardson ‘ : : » : - 41,348 0 oO 

Adcock A 5 5 ; J i 27OLL OLS 

Bromley . : : A i 2 T2370 00 

Stitt ~ ; : ; ; : : : 1,225 0 0 

W. T. DOWLE (accepted) . : : . TIGR a2 10 
EASTLEIGH. 


For Building Boys’ School, Eastleigh, for the South Stoneham 
School Board. Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, Architect, South- 
ampton. 


W. Franklin, Southampton - £1,249 I0 oO 
Crook & Sons, Southampton nly OA. 20% 0 
W. Harvey, Southampton LWiGa 0.0 
Stevens & Sons, Southampton . T1074 0010 
John Witt, Bitterne . s adie i Liecro.O 
Honeychurch & Mitchelmore, Southampton 1147+ 0. 0 
W. Simonds, Reading : ; : : 1,145.0. 0 
Dyer & Sons, Southampton ; : cide On 
E. W. STAGG, Eastleigh (accepted conditionally) 1,106 0 o 
F. & W. Young, Southampton , . ; «. -F,089% 0-40 


EX®BTER. 

For Additions to House, Cowley Bridge Road. Mr. CHARLES 
COLE, M.S.A., Architect, Queen Street Chambers, Exeter. 
Quantities supplied. 

Ham & PasmorgE, Exeter, builder’s work (accepted ), 
Lowest of eight tenders received. 
F. M. Rice, hot-water and plumbing (accepted ). 


For New Drains and Alterations at 233 High Street. Mr. 
CHARLES COLE, M.S.A , Architect, Queen Street Chambers, 
Exeter. Quantities supplied. 

G. L. STILE, Exeter (accepted), 
Lowest of five tenders received. 


COMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s, 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 
FREE TO ANY ADORESS,—Ask for“‘Sunveyine List.” 
W. WATSON ‘& SONS, 
Manufacturing Opticians to H.M. Government, 


3813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


New 


AT 


Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper. 


AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. 


EXETER—continucd. 

For Additions to No. 5 Baring Place, for Mr. Arthur Burch. 
Mr. CHARLES COLE, M.S.A., Architect, Queen Street 
Chambers, Exeter. Quantities supplied. 

J. R. Grpparp, Exeter (accepted ). 
Lowest of eight tenders received. 

For Erection of Boundary Walls and Railings in the Barnfield, 
for Mr. A. J. Hamlin. Mr. CHARLES COLE, M.S.A., 
Architect, Queen Street Chambers, Exeter. Quantities 
supplied. 

Ham & Pasmore, Exeter (accepted be 
Lowest of fifteen tenders received. 

For New Boundary Walls, &c., for the West of England Eye 
Infirmary. Mr. CHARLES COLE, M.S.A., Architect, Queen 
Street Chambers, Exeter. Quantities supplied. 

SCADDING & Son, Exeter (accepted ). 

For Additions to Glencoe House, Lyndhurst Road. Mr. 
CHARLES COLE, M.S.A., Architect, Queen Street Chambers, 
Exeter, Quantities supplied. 

Ham & PAsMORE, Exeter (accepted ). 

For Completing Nos. 6, 7, and 8 Cleveland Street. Mr. 
CHARLES COLE, M.S.A.,, Architect, Queen Street Chambers, 
Exeter. 

W. H. S. REEVES (accepted). 


HATCHAM. 
For Heating new Mission Church. Messrs, NEWMAN & 
NEWMAN, Architects. 
J. GRUNDY (accefted ). 
HAVERFORDWEST. 
For Building Rectory House and Farm Buildings, Jordanston, 
Pembroke. Mr. D. EDWARD THoMas, Architect, Haver- 


fordwest. 
T. Jenkins, Haverfordwest - £1,468 o o 
J. Hughes, Fishguard ‘ ‘ 1,290 0 Oo 
F. GEORGE, Fishguard (accepted 1,160 0 O 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
For Warming Temple Combe, Henley-on-Thames. Mr. CoLE 
A. ADAMS, Architect, London. 
J. GRUNDY, London (accepted ). 


INCE. 


| For Heating Parish Church, for Rev. Canon Fergie. 
| 


J. GRUNDY (accepted ). 


; ' THE 
vatoues eras scat "| WOOD CARPET POHN_BOARD & CO. 
COMPANY. ‘ 


BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. 
9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


GEORGE DAVENPORT, 


The Resident Personal Manager. 


PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS 
WALL AND CEILING LININGS, : 
MODERATE PRIOES, ° . 
wQNe'y in every class of Bala | DUNBALL, NEAR BRIDGWATER. 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that 


they will bear without damage the traffic of large Banking 
Establishments, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 


AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS, EFFECTUALLY CURED—Inexpensive & Durable. 


“SPHINX” 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Wil! bear tensile strain of 1,000 
lbs. to the 1} in. by 1} in., and 
ig guaranteed to pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 
Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman. Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump and Ground), 


ae 
SS 
== 
i 


A\ 


SS 
Sa 
—— 


Telegraphic Address, “BOARD, DUNBALL.” 


DAMP CHURCHES AND DAMP BUILDINGS 


Of every description, arising from DAMP WALLS of POROUS 
BRICK, STONE, &c., 


an f h made in 

oroug 

Cure for 7@AP# MARK all colours 

Damp Walls f and 
,and is colourless. 


SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 
14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, E.0. (Established 1860.) 


WRIGHT’S Patent 
FIREPROOF FIXING BLOCKS 


FOR FLOORS — FOR WALLS. 


Wood JOISTS SUPERSEDED 


eduction in Cost. 
Full particulars by return of post. 


J. WRIGHT & COMPANY, 


3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St., London, W. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORs, 


ane 


AND ECONOMY. 


WHY BURN GAS ?| 
S 
o wi 


*}RENDER DARK ROOMS THOROUGHLY 
LIGHT, IMPROVE NATURAL DAYLIGHT, 
AND PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 40 PAGES, 
POST FREE. 
FACTORY—69 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


0 
PPLASTER,STATUARY &c 
| RENDERED: ABSOLUTELY 
~ -IMPERVIOUS ‘TO: WEATHER &c. 
INVALUABLE AS A PRIMER, 


ially for Plaster, Stone, and Iron, or for Distempering and 
myiaerent Papering, or Preparing Artists’ Boards, 


Sole Makers:— SUTCLIFFE BROTHERS, 
BrRooksipk Works, GODLKY. MANCHESTER, 


WOOD - BLOCK FLOORING 


Mr. WHITE's SYSTEM), 
Pip Jes For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c, 
Estimates and full particulars 
’ . on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


ea WOOD - BLOCK FLOORING anD 
é STEAM JOINERY WoRKS, 


Clapham Junctiov, 8 W. 
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HERTFORD. LINCOLN. 

For Building Public Library and School of Art, Hertford. | For Building Storage Shed, &c., for Pressed Sewage Cake, at 
Mr. REGINALD T. BLOMFIELD and Messrs. WM. WILDS the Canwick Irrigation Farm. Mr. R. A. MACBRAIR, City 
& Son, Architects. Surveyor, Lincoln. ° 
H. M. Dove, Hertford. f . ‘ RL8,27510°.,0 W. S. Goodbarne i ; : i : PAIZO. O 
G. Crouch, Hertford : : , d Ne 27295 0, 6 E. Creasey . ‘ 4 : ; ‘ i $1235 10). 2 
j. A. Hunt, Hoddesdon . 3 A : 19690-4020 Hy. Allman . ‘ é : ‘ Z . ig25/e0; 0 
Rayment & Son, Hertford eh ic ; x 3 2,039, .0, 0 J. Whelpton 3 : : : Nt lk NURS TAL. pO 
A. P. Ginn, Hertford : : re A ete BOP 1 O50 J. W. Harrison . , 4 4 \ 2 eto Oy O 
Pa) m2nter, Braintree é A : 5 iaines: (0 | J. Crosby & Sons p s : ‘i l a 200" Our O 
A. Scaies, Hertford . se a ‘ , sagt 0.70 S. & R. Horton . ; : : . : 890" 0-0 
Benning & Son : a : ; : PRO Sta O00 W. Wright & Sons f ; ; ‘ t8g. 0. oO 
Claridge & Bloxham . ; : ¢ | :2,465)".0.70 GEORGE COWEN (accepted) . ‘ : : AL OOn Ou, 

J. Shi litoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds. Lg Wodvita a alin ore, Tronwork to Roof. 
HW. NORRIS, Hertford (accepied) + + ° 2,298 90 O J. A. Young & Co, London Le Pee Ro eet R LOOT OF O 
T. Pearson & Co., Wolverhampton . q . 184 0 O 
HUDDERSFIELD. Walker Bros., Walsall : : : : KORE On, O 
For Erection of Coach-house, Enlargement of Stables at A. & J. Main & Co., Glasgow. ; . e205 \)-07 9 
Hungerford House, Edgerton. Messrs. J. KIRK & SONS, W. Huddleston, Lincoln. ; : : eeyAK TS) 0 
Architects, Huddersfield. J. T. B. PoRTER & Co., Lincoln (accepted) =» 137 10 © 

Accepted Tenders. on 

PROTO a) ee padeatee For Boundary Wall adjoining Workhouse Premises, Fulham 
J. Robinson & Son, Cleveland Road, Marsh, plasterer. Palace Road, Hammersmith. Mr. GEORGE SAUNDERS, 


J. H. Taylor & Co., Macaulay Street, plumber. Architect, 111 King Street, Hammersmith, W. 


Earnshaw Bros., Lindley, painter. enn ee a> Ine £304 

Pickles Bros., Fountain Street, slater. G, Lyford, Shepherd’s Bush BA Pager 

KELTON. J. Carter, Hammersmith . 3 a eR . 2300.01... 0 

For Alterations and Additions to Schools at Kelton, for the J.J. White, Fulham. $ : s é D207) Ou oO 
Lamplugh School Board. Mr. J. SHEPHERD, Architect, ‘A. R. Flew & Co., West Kensington . ' bia Lalo Dieke ye 

12 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. Ashfold & Co., Earl’s Court : ; P $2260/10%)0 
Chapple & Son, Moor Row . : F é EL 92. “0 E. Wildman, Chiswick z : ; : 50 24g 12. 6 
J. Green, Pardshaw : : é ig S755. 0 Leslie & Knight, Kensington. - é LZAG, 4OrnO 
J. FRIARS, Lamplugh (accepted) . ; 3 Pores 1040.0 M. W. Rowles, Acton . : : , ; 5245, 50,,,0 
ZILLINGWORTH Scharien & Co., South Kensington . : Wi B3Gr i OucO 

For Building Methodist New Connexion Chapel, Killingworth = a acped 28 NE Ent veer aria bs 


Colliery. Mr. 1. G. CRONE, Architect, Killingworth. 
S. Millard, Newcastle . : : : E LOI 040 
A. Gray, North Gosforth . c 3 5 «O85 0-0 
Greason Bros., Gateshead . Arse Ws é #51818" 0 
NIcHOLSON & HENDERSON, Killingworth (ac- 


For Painting and Repairs at the South-Western Hospitals, 
Landor Road, Stockwell. Mr. KEITH D. Younc, Archi- 
tect, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. 

W. G. LILLy (accepted) . ; é : . £1,067 0 0 


cepted) . A : : ¢ : . 487 0 0o| For Heating Church of the Holy Redeemer, Exmouth Street, 
. Simmons & Sons, Dudley : . : Ly ASO 2'0:. 0 Clerkenwell. Mr. J. D. SEDDING, Architect. 
R. Heslop, Heaton g : 442 19 9 J. GRunpby, London and Tyldesley (accepied ). 


DAMS’ PATENTS 


A A oP, ves 7 oA 1 O| YORK iy 77 Soro SST, 77 
Ae CLOSET. FLUSH TANKS) b W220 244) SS pecmed Qe Hy YU 


4] 


TRou 


eg yi PATE) 
gg FLUSH, TANK! 


SS 
Sa 


URINALS, LAVATORIES. SYPHON S* op 
| LATRINES. SEWER VENTILATORS < 
Se RIC RTE Se 


Ne ae lon, YN ot aS ON IPT IA = 
SoBe FEZ yy 2} CIN EZ AR 


JOSEPH HAMBLET, 


WEST BROMWICH, stafiordshire, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS & TERRA-METALLIC PAVING 
° 


F EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ADAMANTINE STABLE BRICKS, JAMBS, 
ROUND-NOSED PLINTHS, COPINGS, ETC. 


io. WY: 


TAL BRICKS OF ALL KINDS 
PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 
RIDGE TILES, ETC. 


—— 


F 


te 


Prices and Illustrated Book 
Designs on application. 


CN ea TT 


i, 


Py 

Lig, 
thy 
to order. 
l 


Architectural Designs made | i, 
i 


Vi 
hail 
HAMBLET’S PATENT MACHINE-MADE BRINDLED BRICKS. dil 


ay) OR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “SAFETY” BRICK 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
, = = et 3 : ee SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Neat ee Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. CO. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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LONDON— continued. 

For Erecting W.C. Projections and Alterations to Lunatic 
Ward, Whitechapel Union Infirmary, for the Guardians 
of the Whitechapel Union. Mr. Bruce J. CAPELL, 
Architect. Mr. Max Clarke, 2 John Street, Bedford Row, 


LONDON—continued. : 
For the Rebuilding of the Grand Theatre, Islington, for Mr. 
Charles Head. Mr. FRANK MATCHAM, Architect. Quan- 


tities by Mr. Frederick Thomson. 


Main Building. Front Portion. 


W.C., Quantity Surveyor. 2 OE Sa aa Greenwood, ec 10 ree : 5 
W.C. Wings. unatic Ward. 8 ° ° ° fs ’ 
Velinfeld ye 6 eo ok EER eRS ne iio 174.0 0; Kirk& Randall. . . 8750 0 0 813.0 0 
W. Goodman. H 1 OA AO: AO 149 0 oO Shurmur_, A ° -' 8,700 0 oO TILA 
W. Catmur . ; RAEI 30 Oo Io6 I o Morter . ; 5 - 8,693 0 O 1,295 9 O 
T. Pearce : : : »- 1,400 0 oO 140 0 0 Wall Bros. . : 5 - 8,629 0 Oo 19 Pag, 
C. Robson , ‘ . ¢ 43,399,.0, 0 II5 10 oO Toms . ji 5 - 8,539 0 oO 763 0 0 
BEE Oa ay : dks se BERL OCne 116 0 oO Lamble anes + \.8,40200 00 889 0 0 
Ward, Clarke & Co. > 5f1,379 202, "0 326 '0%.'0 Re and Fotheringham. 8,354 0 o 1,237 0 . 
F, & F. J. Wood sh STZ OVO 118 I0 o G. H. & A. BywaTErRs * 7,900 0 Oo 737-2 
Scharien & Co, oR AGS eae Ligh gg Ho * Accepted for both. 
S. Grist . - 1,348 0 0 140 © ©/| For Alterations and Repairs, Shop Fittings, and Gas Fittings at 
a ponebly . 1,330 0 oO 14I 0 0 173 Wandsworth Road, S.W., for Mr. C. Lockyer. Mr. 
<ing Bros. . : ° 9/5327) O...0 119 0 O H. W. Bupp, Architect. 
W. Shurmur . k 4 3 (ali Z1OwO..© 108 oO o f Alterations, & c. 
W. Gladding , b i eukice toy aL relma’ 104. 00 Bush . Ik : \ : A i ‘ £239.70 "Oo 
J. Edmunds . | : ET. 7 8 0 20 120°)0'*o Chappell . 4 , ‘ : a RZ PO 
J. Loveday . ei ptiay 5 oO" 0 99 9 Oo PRESTIGE & CO. (accepted) . r ; : - 219 0 O 
Tarrant . : A eceheeQruld <3 TO?" "2. '0 White . - é : x 3 : $+ 17.2. O 
JoR. Hunt 4 ° e «) WEj225. OO 102 0 0 Shop Fittings. 
Gilbey & Sons \ rel £100 1655320 Chappell , 4 ‘ , 4 ‘ : z 396 °o oO 
For Erection of Five Shops and Stables in Rear, Well Street, Se sai : ‘ . x mae ere 
Hackney, for Mr. W. J. Bush. Messrs. HAMMACK & Drew & Cadman woe a tear a mites 303 2 
LAMBERT, Architects, 59 Bishopsgate Street Within. Bushee) s a RE na Sei ae ee ey 
S. Juscote: oes ik een -£7,543 0 o| PRESTIGE & CO. (accepted). ~ . 1 « . 333 
H. & F. J. Wood 7,063 0 0 Gas Fittings. 8 6 
Wi: Shurmur 2424" 6,930 0 oO SUPE RS cis ors, ae a ae Z a xe 
JaHy johnson..." % 6,855 0 o Chappell (2° 6 0 | Seas) aaa aa i aig 
Thos. Boyce, [ ‘ 6,709 0 oO Bush Passat? weginke cael ae : : : : gay 
J. F. Sargeant . E i 6,757 0 0 PRESTIGE & Co. (accepted). 5 - 4 2 : 
Charles Cox bar ohare ; 6,486 0 oO Sage. Ae PRU Famine oy, 
<7: : : For New Shop Front, &c., for Messrs. Harriss, at 1 West 
For Tiling Walls and Hand-painted Panels, and Supplying Smithfield, E.C. Mr. H. W. Bupp, Architect. 
and Fixing Marble, for Messrs. Wright Bros.’ New Pro. Lamble i , 5 ; ; q LLISE poe 
vision Warehouse, 25 Peckham Rye. Morter . ; F : 4 . * LOK Oare 
ALFRED J. S. CARTER, Brockley, S.E., tile manu- Lester & Co. } 5 , n 2 < OR EAN AT Me 
facturer (accepted) , : : : 2:02" Bk Chartres. : ; : . i f i '¢ £GkasD 
For Heating St. Philip’s new Church, Buckingham Palace Bush . : : . : : « 143 0 O 
Road. Messrs. DEMAINE & BRIERLEY, Architects. Chappell . : : . . : : 0) LFS OE 
J. GRUNDY (accepted ). PRESTIGE & Co, (accepted) : : : Liz. O26 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Bits or QuanriTixs, SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


CrrriricaTE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s. Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s, per ream. 
Spracur’s Tanrrs, upon application. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St.. SLondon, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
‘ela Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 

&c., at reduced prices, 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE « Work. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE- UPON -TYNE, 


Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY ” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


ite Meat Development and Washing. 
es edium for R i 
FP from THAGINGS: ~ UANS 
- RR. GOoTZ 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST. STRAND, LONDON, 


CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES| }'STIMATES, BILLS ete 8 


EXHIBITION. 


Under the special patronage of The Most Honourable the 


MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 
An International Exhibition will be held at Cardiff in 
September and October, 1888, in a Building which is being 
specially erected tor the purpose. 

For particulars address; PHILIP SHRAPNEL, Manager, 
Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


ASPHALTE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 

M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 


PVSSCOSSLOESVOS SOS OOS FS6SSOS6SO60FO60080 


SIMPLEX TiEAD 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, x * * + +** «+ 
*x**e xxx * SKYLIGHTS & 
S) HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Contract Required, 
NO Zinc, 1RON, OR Putty USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED, 


PLL SLL LS. 


GROVER & Co. (ximite), Engineers, &. 


SPECIFICATIONS, 
LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above description of work in the best style. 


TIES, 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continnous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


LONDON, 
S.E. 
AND 


IMRAY’S 


PATENT 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
JOHN MILNER, 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd. London, N. ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


WRITE FOR 
tLLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * * * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free), * * * *® 
COCCI SCSTCCVCS 


SLOSS CPC TOSS COHCVIOSCHOSO; 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


.,, Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of post 
certain. Plans, &., best ttyle. 
prvce saad athe et 


Collotype Printer, 
Shakespeare Printing Works, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, WwW. 


Carved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 
of Genuine Antique Furniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 


J 3 L:. ALL D AY, ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, and 


OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED, 


&>> Photolithographer and '¥ OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or 
Ba sj ately ye ee it Architects? 
; on ele 08u c 
BATH STONE { Specificationsand Builders’ use. 
Address_YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Down Quarry, Wilts, 
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LONDON—continued. "PORTSBA. 

For Sewers Works, for the Bermondsey Vestry. For Construction of Swimming Bath at the Union Schools, for 
Botterill . ; q 4 ; d . £2,918 0 Oo the Guardians of the Portsea Island Union. Mr. A, 
Ridlepsleal crac ee hoch SF Gish HH 3530 (0 GRANT, Engineer. 

Preston). , i t f ? ; ater 0. 0 A. Porter, Landport . 4 if bi - VE TOT 7.12.0 
Dickenson . 3 : ; ‘ y SEITE oO. 0 James Cockerell, Portsmouth . . : /¥,000 '0,) 
Tatecel Witla ys " i Z ’ 4 . 1,700 0 0 J. H. Corke, Southsea. . : * sige 307 GO 
Adams ; f i ; i . 4 . 1,698 0 oO D, W. Lewis, Southsea A F ‘ P 929 0 O 
MAGE ERY (accepted) 2 ints i yh eiwenyag to" o| © Te Wy.Quick, Rortemouth’s;\\ a iene et ae a at O, 
Pell ti : ‘ E \ 4 } : Wt S29. 0-0 W. Learmouth, Portsmouth . ; ; ; S95... 5..,0 
Hees THOMAS P. 
For Sanitary Works, for the St. Saviour’s District Board of Se eae Daesrenagiaar ds oe ta ay 848 0 0 
Works. ° e s . e e e 
Per Annum 
; ROMSEY 

RR ae ret tia aC tN) . £5,000 © ©| For Rebuilding the Montague Arms, Beaulieu, Hampshi 
fe g i pshire 
rae (accepted ) . Pk 3 " for Messrs. Strong & Co,, Brewers, of Romsey. Mr. 

4 be) j 
MEN LS lad ORE UMN DHE ES a ROG "OO Pisce bee Correa ae ae £2,900 0 Oo 
Hasleton, Bache & Co. . $ : ‘ . 2,900 0 O G. Batter Shirley : i 2 : ee 495 0 
< ’ ° ° . . ) 

For Granite Paving of Carriageway, Rotherhithe Street. Mr. W. H. Chapman, Woolston . - + + 2,719 9 0 

E. THOMAS, Surveyor. H. J. Sanders, Southampton. : F 2,660 0 0 
Mowlem & Co. . ‘ . ; : if . £647 0 0 STEVENS & SONS, Southampton (accepted) . 2,567 9 90 
Turner & Son. . . . . . . 583 0 O| For Erection of Lime-kilns at the Pumping Works at 
Rutty . . . : , : : : siraap ave: O. Michelmersh, near Romsey, for the South Hants Water- 
Woodham & Fry. Bsa. cn Ae Mas ue Seer Oe rity, O works Company. Mr. W. H. MITCHELL, Architect 
Etheridge 4 - . . . ‘ 4 90 Fe 5 ek u4 0 Southampton. ; , 
H. Wheeler Ho . : . . : - 492 90 0 T. J. Jukes, Southampton . ; . ; .£279 10 oO 
Surveyor’s estimate. ° 5600 19 2 Stevens & Sons, Southampton . Pps 2) 27.30% O 


For Wood Carriageway and Asphalte Footways, Wandsworth G. WHEELER, Romsey (accepted) »« + + 240 0 O 
Bridge, and Repainting the Ironwork. 
Stevenson & Co., St. Paul’s Churchyard . «£2,200 0 0 ROYSTON. 


Mowlem & Co., Millbank . : : : . 1,999 0 0 For Supplying Warm-air Apparatus to residence, 'Nusells, 
J. Bios, Birmingham (accepted). ; . 1779° 0.0 ea o: Herts, oy pool ae G. H. Douglas. 

For Granite Carriageway, Waterloo Bridge, and Fixing Chilled J. GRUNDY, London and Tyldesley (accepted). 

Cast-iron Channel Plates on either side. SOUTH SHIELDS. 

. W. Stubbs, Lambeth . . : . . £2,949 © O| For Reletting and Completion of the New Cemetery Buildings 
Mowlem & Co., Millbank. =. + + + 2,838 0 Oo and Boundary Walls, Harton, for the South Shields and 
Pebiges Dimipgham., 665086 3 be adi ags S400, 0; O Westoe Burial Board. Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, A.R.I.B.A., 
G. G. Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow (accepted) + 2479 9 9° Architect, South Shields. Mr. George Connell, Quantity 

Surveyor, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
NUTFIELD. Jos. Elliott, North Shields s A . £6,050 0 O 

For Heating Nutfield new Church. Mr. E. B. VANSON, D. Laws & Co., South Shields . : i » 5,875.9 710 

Architect. ROBERT ALLISON, South Shields (accepted) «. 5,663 11 1 
J. GRUNDY, London and Tyldesley (accepted ). R. Goodwin & Son, South Shields . ; eRe AAS OS 


Tx BATH S1 10. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: eA Fe. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Chief omices ..} OOLITE, BATH.” 


G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


London Office,  OOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L. & 8. W.R. Station, 

BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Nine Elms. 
COMBE DOWN. by 
STOKE GROUND. 
a i@don.akounn..|, Biche < Sons. ee aan: & Co. [CREE MIND UE STONE IN STOGRS 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders&Co.,Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 
MONK’S PARK. : 
CORSHAM DOWN. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
en diesis ansayt ap. Dep eek: 


Large Stocks Always Kept. X 


A. mh. GHARY, Manager date of GEARY & WALKER). 
PARQUETRY, ‘ DOWELLED,” “‘TONGUED AND GROOVED,” “eeoner JOINT,” AND OTHER FLOORINGS. 


Of Thoroughly Seasoned Wood, cut Mathematicaily Accurate, by Special Machinery.* 
I as id g3 Every Block double-keyed to the Substructure, 
Geary’s Patent ‘‘Invincible’’ System. mele Rot 
Speciality : OAK and DARZ OAK. Over a Million Feet in Stock, Thoroughly Seasoned. 
Quotations, Samples, and all Particulars on Application. 


2 99.8 94 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S:W. west HARTLEPooL. 
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ROTHERHAM. 
For Building Model Machine Bakery, for the Masborough 
Equitable Pioneers Society, Limited. Mr. W. F. Mason, 


TOTTENHAM—continued. 
For School Buildings, &c., at Braemar Road, Seven Sisters, 
Tottenham, for the Tottenham School Board. Mr. 


Engineer, Longsight, Manchester. Quantities by Engi- CHARLES BELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall 
neer, Court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. D. Campbell & Son, 
J. Chambers & Son, Sheffield .  . . «£808 o o| F. Higgs, Loughborough Junction. . . £19,210 0 © 
Chadwick & Co., Rotherham . 2 ‘ weZE OT O Tarrant, Camberwell. ‘ " . . 19,130 0 oO 
W. Thornton & Son, Masborough - pOOTIIO MO Watson, Ascot b . 7 ; : . 18,700 0 oO 
C. Green, Rotherham, oid, opeOG ANIL cO Taylor & Grist, Aylesbury . .~ , 18,388 0 oO 
R. Snell, Masborough. . . . ~ « 635 © ©| Ward, Clarke & Co., New Cross _ oe ht oF iene 
J. Tradewell, Rawmarg . , . . - 635 0 0 Kirk, Knight & Co., Sleaford . : . 17,860 0 © 
A. J. RipLy, Rotherham (accepted) , R 618 0 o Everitt & Son, Colchester . : ; - 17,500 0 0 
TOTTENHAM. Dabbs, Stamford Hill . . ; ‘ » 16,799 (O70 
For School Buildings, &c., at Gladstone Avenue, Noel Park, Hughes & Stirling, Bootle. : a - 16,495 0 O 
Wood Green, for the Tottenham School Board. Mr. James Holloway, Lavender Hill \ «. 16,463 “Oto 
CHARLES BELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Fart, Southwark. i So7 yers.veeee - 16,430 0 0 
Court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. D. Campbell & Son. Kilby & Gayford, Worship Street . k +, 16,230) Oo. Oo 
F. Higgs, Loughborough Junction . 4 . £18,425 0 oO Beaven, Bristol ; ‘ A ‘ - 16,200 0 O 
Tarrant, Camberwell .  . : A . 18,350 0 0 Hinson Bros., Stamford . , f . 16,100 0 a 
Ward, Clarke & Co., New Cross . : 18,190 0 o Balaam Bros., Old Kent Road : A s 190,077; "0°'O 
Hockley, Grantham . : ; 18,100 0 oO Shurmur, Hackney . ¢ A : oo BOGS PA | 
Kirk, Knight & Co., Sleaford . : 17,850 0 oO H. L. Holloway, New Cross . : , - 15,943 0 0 
Everitt & Son, Colchester . ‘ a 17,350 0 oO Godfrey, Clapton . ‘ F $ : . 15,680 0 oO 
Dabbs, Stamford Hill . ‘ é : 16,890 0 o Flew, Kensington . ; : : 4 . 15,620 0 Oo 
Hughes & Stirling, Bootle : 16,460 0 oO (No Ramey: O25 eal seme - 15,537 9 © 
Beaven, Bristol  , 3 : ; 1 - 16,300 0 oO Smith, Norwood . : ‘ 5 5 - 15,450 0 © 
Shurmur, Hackney . ‘ . ; i - .16,289 0 oO Shilitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds 2 . 55,165) 0 
Kilby & Gayford, Worship Street. . . 16,140 0 0 Green & Lee, Hackney... |. Se 
Balaam Bros, Old Kent Road. ww «16,082 0 | Rudd & Son, Grantham .('y. . ie) ¢4a$) 4 eee ee 
H. L. Holloway, New Cross . A - 16,076 0 0 G. Stephenson, Bishopsgate . : : og {906 WS FD 
Hart, Southwark ; : ; pe PES OOS cre Allen & Sons, Kilburn : : 14,765 0 oO 
J. Holloway, Lavender Hill . : : - 15,900 0 0 Barrett & Power, Hackney . ‘ ; 14,264 0 O 
(No name).i vba ti) Ga his a te GEOR AA eet cece WALL, Lots Road, Chelsea * |) i eae aoe. 
Flew, Kensington . ; : 4 » 15,700 0 O * Accepted with certain reductions. 
Smith, Norwood . E i q : --)'1§,650's0%. 0 
Godfrey, Clapton . . ; é ; . 15,640 0 oO TROON. 
Green & Lee, Hackney . . a : - 15,475 © O| For Extension of Portland Public School, for the Dundonald 
Hinson Bros. Stamford. . .  , 15,340 0 oO School Board. 
G. Stephenson, Bishopsgate Street. . 12,215.'0 0} |W. Young, builder. ~ ..0 9) 9). 3. oes 
Rudd & Son, Grantham . : ; ‘ > MESSE 2.40 LO Hunter, joiner — A . . i ; -. 285-30 F0 
Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmund ; - 14,995 © o J. Johnston, Irvine, slater . P : : o het By. OO 
Barrett & Power, Hackney . : w+ 14,0L4 407 0 Elder, plasterer . : ; ‘ * ‘ o LUNSEE Ses O 
Allen & Sons, Kilburn . : 14,823 0 oO Murchland, Kilmarnock, plumber ‘ : Praaiie & ob! 6 Mage 2 
C. WALL, Lots Road, Chelsea * 14,185 0 Oo Pa Ae 


* Accepted with certain reductions. Total . - £725 17 0 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE. 


The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
**PYRODENE,” which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS-—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, 


Without altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Scenes, Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 
descriptions. Acts asa priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 
Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the pores of the wood, 
It lasts as long as the wood itself. 

it qeerents Dry Rot and decay in house timbers. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofe. 4 thi 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with tne preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. ‘ 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 


Paint is best for the purpose. 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 

It will keep any length of time. 

Any one can anply it. x 

One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 


AND 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 


This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 Princess Street, From 8. C. LOWE ® GON. House Decorators, 52, Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road, 
Manchester: December 28, 1887. Dear Sirs.—In reply to your inquiry, we, ag one of the contractors for the painting of the 
DAR €rns.—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works | Marghertet Jubilee Exhibition, whieh closed onthe fothof es month have pleasure in stating 
for the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results, 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE, 


satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros, & Co., Dashwood House, London, B.C. 


0€8 not crack, peel, or rub oft 


ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
tropical summer, followed by the drenching rains of this autumn, they are as fresh in colour and 
have as firm a grip as when applied, and appear quite unaffected by the nine months’ exposure, 
We consider them, theretore, well naatied for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 

To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 8. C. LOWE & SON. 


CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
+ & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. 
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SUNDERLAND. 

For Alterations and Additions to 19 Fawcett Street, Sunder- 
land, for Mr. A. G. Mackenzie. Mr. FRANK GAws, Archi- 
tect, Sunderland. Quantities by Architect. 


Hodgson, Sunderland . Alsop 0 0 
Sharp, Sunderland - : : tl T4205, 01 10 
W. Scott & Sons, Sunderland : F 1,419 15 O 
Cooper, Sunderland . oP Asese 0 70 
Shaftoe, Sunderland . ; ; ; A . 1,328 0 O 
D. & J. RANKEN, Sunderland (accepted) . 1,298 0 O 
J. Hirst & Sons, Sunderland : z 1,285 0 oO 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
For Heating St. Barnabas new Church, Tunbridge Wells. 
Messrs. J. R. & J. P. Cutts, Architects. 
J. GRUNDY (accepted ). 


WANSTEAD. 
For Building Boys’ School, Cary Road, Wanstead. Messrs. 
BRESSEY & LIDDON WALTERS, Architects. Quantities by 
Mit. by. see. 


Staines & Son, Great Eastern Street OS OI7 7 AO, O 
H. Tarrant, Old Kent Road o' Gi41g.? 0) 0 
W. Gregar, Stratford 6:334 10,10 
G. Parker, Peckham. 6,260 0 oO 
A. Reed, Stratford 3 - 6,249 0 O 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 6,178 0 O 
W. Watson, Ilford BOs OO 
J. Catley, Leytonstone 5,870 0 O 
F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstoue 5,858 oO O 
C. Reed, Leytonstone 5,797 0 0 
Architects’ estimate . 5,975 0 Oo 


WARWICK. 
For Building Master’s Boarding-house in connection with the 
Warwick School, for the Rev. J. P. Way. Mr. FREDERICK 
H. Moore, Architect, Warwick. 
First Contract. 


J. Parnell & Son, Rugby . F : : #1£)3,0692"0:: (0 
J. Moffatt, Birmingham : / fits G00) Seo 
J. Bailey, Leamington ; } 3,450 0 O 
J. H. & J. Cashmore, Warwick 3,385 0 O 
G. F. Smith, Milverton ZiZA Rug. O 
J. Fell, Leamington . ; : 3,298 90 O 
W. Sapcote & Sons, Birmingham 3,187 0 O 
E. TALLISS, Warwick (accepted) . 2,994 18 o 


Jas, WILDL 


WHITBY. — 
For Building Villa Residence, for Mr. T. Turnbull, J.P., Larpool 
Lane, Whitby. Mr. R, LENNARD, Architect, 41 Flower- 
gate, Whitby. 


J. White, Whitby. : . . s PL2,2198'5 2.0 
T. Dickinson, Saltburn-by-the-Sea . oF, O50) .G0).O 
J. Gladstone, Whitby : ; wa ae . 1,879 0 0 
J. France, Middlesbrough Peer ie Tad 1,0) °O 
Petch & Fox, Scarborough : A : milly Jy fe Wire pam ey 
T, W. Clarkson, Whitby . ; : : aT, 7 30, OO 
W. Langdale & Son, Whitby . : , Se eran On, O 
C. WINTERBURN, Whitby (accepted ) 1,697 9 Oo 
WINCHESTER. 


For Erection of Nave, Transept, and Porch of St. Paul’s 


Church, Winchester. Messrs. JOHN COLSON & SON, 

45 Jewry Street, Winchester. 
Stevens & Sons, Southampton . $3s2851' O00 
J. A. Sims, Basingstoke ‘ 3,265 O O 
FE. Carter & Son, Winchester . ; FLD SZour onto 
S. Newman, Winchester . : : ce BIBS On: O 
J. Fielder, Winchester. ‘ 2.7505 "04;,0 
J. Crook & Sons, Southampton 3 5 Ww FARGO 
W. Franklin, St. Deny’s, Southampton . 22,038. sOnO 


WOOLWICH. 
For Thirteen Dwelling-houses to be Erected in Bull Fields, 
Woolwich, for the Home Counties Property Investment 
Company, Limited. Mr. HENRY H. CHURCH, Architect, 


Woolwich. 
Holloway . - £3,599 © 9 
Jerrard of 23535014.0% 2 
Arnold & Son 3.32004 O 
Johnson 3,240) On) 9 
Fenn 3,200))) 04.0 
Kitley : 3,350)..On oO 
Covil . ; : : ; 3,146 0 O 
Coops (accepted) . : : 3,000 0 O 


119 High Street, Woolwich, 


For Rebuilding Nos. 117, 118, and 
Mr. HENRY H. CHURCH, 


for Messrs J. K. Paine & Sons. 
Architect, Woolwich. 


Hearle & Son, London 2 bp2ed One 
Walker, Poplar. : ° 4,180 0 O 
Lonergan Bros, Plumstead 3,900 0 a 
Coombs, Plumstead . 3,700). Out 8 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 


Lion Varnish Works, Lancaster. 


Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 
Special Varnishes 


Beach Builders. 


for 

for Railway Companies. 

for Painters and Decorators. 
for Cabinet Makers. 

for Engineers and Machinists. 
for Export to Hot Climates. 
for Export to Cold Climates. 
for Japanners. 

for Paper Stainers. 


OU CCOUC CC CC CCC TV CC UCONN mam 


THE ABOVE VARNISHES ARE TESTED BY PRACTICAL PERSONS BEFORE BEING 


SENT OUT, AND THE 


QUALITY IS WARRANTED. 


SAMPLES AND LIST FREE ON APPLICATION: 
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WOOL WICH—continued. ‘ 
For New Billiard-room, for the Borough of Woolwich Conser- 
vative Club. Mr. HENRY H. CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. 


Coombs . £420 0 0 
Pitchford 340 9 O 
Foreman : Boat OA 
Covil . ° ° ° ‘ “ : A Co 32 On TO 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE have received from Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, stationers, 
of Irongate, Derby, and London, a specimen print of their 
black line process for copying architectural and mechanical 
drawings. Copies are produced from original tracings on 
their “Perfection” brand sensitised paper, the treatment of 
which is fully explained in the instructions printed in an accom- 
panying circular,a method simple and easy in the working. 
Hitherto it has only been possible to obtain copies of drawings 
in white lines on a blue ground, or blue lines on a white 
ground, but neither result possesses the advantages of resem- 
bling an original drawing, nor are they so suitable for colour- 
ing. The “Black Line” process, therefore, meets a decided 
want, and only requires to be known to secure its adoption. It 
is apparent that the paper produces excellent results, which is 
deserving of favourable notice. 

CAMBRIDGE quarter chimes have just been erected at 
Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, and connected to the church 
bells. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, who made the clock some time since, have now carried 
out this work. 

Messrs. HAINES & Co., the firm who bought the old- 
established business of Messrs. A. J. Duff & Co, have removed 
their showrooms and warehouse from Bread Street to much 
larger and finer showrooms at 83 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C., where they have a large stock of wall-papers. 

THE large clock in the Jubilee Clock Tower, Gravesend, 
was formally started on June 4 by the Mayor, in the presence 
of a large concourse of people, at 12 o’clock. The clock is 
from the works of Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Derby, who 
have carried out the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. There are 
four dials each 5 feet 6 inches across, the hours are struck upon 
an II cwt. bell, and arrangements are made that quarter 
chimes may be added. It has a gravity escapement with a 


compensated pendulum of 3 cwt., and is expected to go with 


very great accuracy. As the tower is in a central position, the 
clock will be a great boon to the inhabitants. 


THE new hospitals, Merthyr Tydfil, are being warmed and 


| ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent warm-air Manchester 


stoves, with descending smoke flues, supplied by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester and London. These stoves are being 
largely used in hospitals and other public buildings. 


A NEw Sailors’ Institute has been erected at the Alexandra 
Dock, Hull, and special attention has been paid to the ventila- 
tion, the latest improved form of the self-acting air-pump 
ventilator (Boyle’s patent) being employed for the extraction ot 
the vitiated air. 


A NEW rostrum has been placed in the Congregational 
Church, Stephenson Street, North Shields. The work has 
been satisfactorily executed by Messrs. Fishburn Bros., from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. Henry 
Grieves, A.R.I.B.A., architect, South Shields. 


MESSRS. CHINNOCK, GALSWORTHY & CHINNOCK offered 
for sale by auction, at the Mart, on Tuesday last, in one lot, 
6 acres 18 perches of freehold building land, situate within a 
few minutes’ walk of Clapham Junction Railway Station, on 
the slope of Lavender Hill, having 438 feet of frontage to 
Wandsworth Road, 480 feet of frontage to Latchmere Road, 
and 40 feet of frontage to Amies Street, with three large family 
residences thereon, subject to an apportioned tithe rent charge 
of 6/. 4s. 1od.,, and a land tax (payable upon a portion) of 145. 
per annum, the property being sold with possession, and ripe 
for the creation of ground-rents. The sale brought together a 
number of the prominent representatives of the building 
interest, and after spirited competition the land was disposed 
of for the sum of 26,400/., being equal to 4,319/. per acre. 


THE Catholic Church of St. Bartholomew, Rainhill, Lanca- 
shire, has just been fitted with oak seating in centre aisle, 
The work is Classic in style, and was done by Messrs, Jones & 
Willis, of London and Birmingham (under Messrs. Aston & 
Wood), who also supplied the handsome brass gas-standards. 
The donor was so pleased with the choir stalls the same firm 
did for Portsmouth Cathedral, designed by Mr. Joseph 
Hansom, that he entrusted this work to them. 


Mr. G. SHREWSBURY, of 122 Newgate Street, E.C., 
patentee and sole manufacturer of the new Reliance gas 
conservatory boilers and stoves, also of hot-water apparatus, 
&c., has been successful in pleasing his customers. According 
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to the independent testimony of one of them, who speaks after 
a twelvemonths’ experience, complete efficiency and perfect 
cleanliness, with entire absence of smell, may fairly, be claimed 
for Mr. Shrewsbury’s gas-boilers for conservatory and green- 
house, while sometimes during the past winter the gas was 
burned continuously night and day for three days at a time 
without attention. His experience is that the cost of heating 
by gas is not as high as asserted by gardening journals, also 
that the temperature can be regulated to a nicety to the vary- 
ing requirements from day to day, and he roughly estimates 
the cost as not having been more than 6/. or 7/, for seven 
months and a half in two houses, in six months of which the 
gas was used night and day. 


COX, EDGLEY é& CO., LIMITED. 


THE qualifications of Mr. Thomas Cox as a manufacturer of 
church furniture and decorative objects, including works in the 
precious metals and bronze, as well as in wood, may not be 
known to all investors, and it may therefore be an advantage 
to note some of the works which were produced under his 
direction. The following are some of the works, and they will 
enable intending shareholders to realise the advantages which 
are offered by the new company lately formed for the 
purchasing and working of Messrs. Cox, Edgley & Co.'s busi- 
ness :— 

Carved oak altar chairs and small chairs for Her Majesty 
the Queen, for the Prince Consort’s mausoleum; brass 
standards, &c., for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales for Sandringham 
Church ; a very costly silver mounted Bible, presented to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales by the Church of England 
Sunday school children, on their marriage; an elaborately 
tooled morocco and silver mounted Bible given by the Church 
of England Sunday school children to H.R.H. Princess Loulse 
and Marquis of Lorne on their marriage ; silver Communion 
plate sold to H.R.H. the Princess Louise; carved oak altar 
chairs, sent to the Empress of Germany by order of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh; carved oak canopy chairs, used by 
the Corporation of the City of London for the visits of royal 
personages; a 1,000/, challenge cup of silver for the Crystal 
Palace Company as a prize at musical festivals ; pastoral staff 
of the Bishop of Hereford, carved oak and silver; silver 
ciborium, designed by the late George Edmund Street, R.A., 


(LIMITED), 
76 CHHRAPSIDE, 


for the Bishop of Brechin; rich set of church plate for the 
Cawnpore Memorial Church, designed by the late George 
Goldie, A.R.I.B.A., introducing figure modelled from the angel 
which surmounts the monument over the well at Cawnpore ; 
the Bradford mace, of silver, jewelled and enamelled, with 
ebony stem ; wrought-iron entrance gates for Bombay Cathedral ; 
brass gas standards throughout Luxemburg cathedral ; large 
three-light west window in St. Paul’s Church, Dock Street, 
London Dock, in memory of Sir John Franklin, one of the 
founders of the church; east window of St. Michael’s Church, 
Notting Hill, in memory of the late Bishop Gray ; elaborate 
brass, placed over the burial place of the late Bishop Heber ; 
various important works in bronze for Messrs. Thorneycroft, 
Durham, and other sculptors ; the Martyrs’ Memorial, Smith- 
field, &c. 


STONE IN AMERICA. 


THE trade journals of the United States are increased by one 
published in Indianopolis, bearing the title of Stone. It is 
intended to be “a journal for producers, workers, and users of 
stone, marble, and granite,” and the first number realises that 
announcement. The stone trade of America is of great 
importance, and should have its representative. Among the 
contents are the following extracts from Government reports 
on the importation and exportation of stone in the United 
States :— . 

The Custom House reports show the importation of 
stone into the United States from nearly every country in the 
world. It is well known, of course, what stone comes from 
Scotland, England, Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, the 
British North American provinces, and from Italy, and it is 
also known that onyx has been imported from Mexico, marble 
from Spain and Portugal, &c., and that marble has been 
imported from Sicily, granite from Norway and Sweden and 
Russia, and marble from Africa, but it is not so easy to 
account for the stone that is imported from British West 
Indies, Honduras, Central America, Cuba, Hayti, South 
America, Holland, and Turkey. 

The only countries from which stone is constantly in the 
market in this country are Italy and Nova Scotia, The granite 
and sandstones from Scotland are imported for special orders. 
The same may be said of the granite imported from England 
and Ireland, and the coloured marbles from France and 
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Germany, the brown sandstone of Germany, and the Caen 
stone of France. 

The statistics of the Philadelphia Custom House show a 
large amount of dressed marble imported from England. Some 
stone is brought as ballast from Brazil, and marble and manu- 
factures of marble from Danish West Indies, and the Nether- 
lands, Brazil, Belgium, Cuba, British West Indies, Sweden and 
Norway, and some manufactures of slate from Germany. It is 
also stated that marble has been imported from Nova Scotia 
and from Canada. Some stone is entered on the Custom House 
books as “imported manufactured product,” which consists 
of various carved figures picked up by tourists in different 
parts of the world. This fact may account for stone imported 
from any country ; for instance, if a figure is carved in China, 
and finds its way to Turkey, and is shipped from there to the 
United States, it will appear as the manufactured product of 
stone from Turkey. What the manufactures of stone are that 
have been shipped from South America and the West Indies 
could not be determined. Marble comes mostly in the manu- 
factured state. The cost of labour is so much less in Italy than 
in this country that the Italian marble, after paying the cost of 
transportation and a duty of 50 cents per foot and 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, can be sold in New York about as cheap as the 
Rutland marble. The cost of transportation from Carrara, 
however, does not differ much from the cost of transportation 
of a like amount from Rutland, Vermont. 

Slate is now being quite largely exported to Australia and 
New Zealand, some to England and Germany, and some to 
South America and the West Indies. The most extensive 
exportations are perhaps to Australia. School slates are quite 
largely sent to Germany. Marble is exported to the British 
North American provinces, to the West Indies, and to Cuba; 
and the reports of the Philadelphia Custom House show that in 
1878 marble was exported to England; in 1879 to Belgium, 
England, and Ireland; in 1880 to Belgium, England, and 


Japan. Soapstone has been exported to England. Quite a large | 


amount of Carrara marble is brought to the port of Boston, and 
from there distributed to the British North American provinces. 
The reason why this is done under the double duty instead of 
being shipped direct to the marker where it is consumed, is 
because large amounts of marble are shipped constantly to this 
country while these other markets receive but a small amount 
at a time; also because ships will bring cargoes for less money 
to Boston than to Halifax on account of being more certain of 
procuring a return cargo. These conditions account, in part at 


| 


least, for the stone of foreign production that is shipped from 
the different ports of the United States. 


REGULATION OF QUARRIES. 


A BILL has been introduced by Mr. Broadhurst to provide 
specially for the regulation and inspection of slate-quarries and 
other quarries in which persons work in getting stone, copro- 
lites, or other minerals, clay and brick-earth excepted. It is 
proposed that the Factory Acts shall not apply to these places ; 
but that the regulations shall be as follows :—The employment 
of a boy or girl under the age of ten is forbidden altogether. 
The longest time of employment permitted for a boy or girl 
under the age of sixteen or a woman in a week is fifty-four 
hours, and in a day ten hours. And no employment is allowed 
between nine at night and five in the morning, or at all on Sun- 
day, or after two o’clock on Saturday afternoon. Intervals of 
meals are directed to be allowed to each boy, girl, and woman 
amounting in the whole to not less than half an hour during 
each period of employment which exceeds five hours, and to 
not less than one hour and a half during each period of employ- 
ment which exceeds eight hours. For a contravention of these 
provisions both owner and agent are to be liable to punishment 
unless they show they took all reasonable means to prevent it. 
And in case a parent or guardian misrepresent the age of a boy 
or girl, he will be responsible instead. The inspection of 
quarries is provided for. When an inspector finds anything 
dangerous or defective, so as, in his opinion, to threaten or 
tend to the bodily injury of anyone, he may require it to be 
remedied. If the owner objects, the matter is to be placed 
before the Home Secretary, who will refer it to arbitration. 
The Bill requires the owner of a slate-quarry or of a quarry in 
which ironstone or fuller’s earth is gotten to send returns every 
year to the inspector as to the quantity of mineral treated, the 
average percentage when known of any metal contained in 
it, and the average number of persons ordinarily employed. 
And other quarries may at any time be included by the 
Home Secretary in this regulation, The Bill also contains 
various requirements as to notice, &c., in case of any accident 
occurring in a quarry. Moreover, abandoned quarries are to 
be fenced in; but where the abandonment has already taken 
place, this provision is limited to certain cases only. Where an 
accident occurs that causes injury or loss of life, the Home 
Secretary may appoint an inspector and an assistant having 
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legal or special knowledge to form a court to inquire as to the | 
portant, and should be first constructed, and the other as 


cause of the accident. Special powers and duties are conferred 
by the Bill upon coroners with regard to inquests,on persons 
killed by accidents in quarries. 
fifty persons are employed, a man is forbidden to act as prac- 
tical manager unless he has had at least five years’ practical 
experience of the working of a quarry. The use of explosives 
is regulated by the Bill. And other regulations apply to secur- 
ing the top and sides of a quarry, to fencing the sides of the 
bridges and the dangerous tops and shafts of a quarry, to 


In quarries where more than | 


these, the route from London to Liverpool is primarily im- 


quickly as possible afterwards. The population of the Midland 
counties number about 2,000,000, and there are upwards of 
10,000 manufactories and workshops in Birmingham and the 


| Black Country alone, not including those in the large pottery 


districts of North Staffordshire. The following is the calcu- 
lated percentages of goods shipped from Birmingham and the 
district at the various ports :— 


supplying ladders fit for ascent and descent, to requiring the From pe ee : : ; : 43 per cent. 
attendance of an engineman of full age, to fencing the machinery, ” Hull Seis : as be . . ie » 
&c. With the approval of the Home Secretary, special rules us ease Paris . } ” 
may be made by the owner or agent. If the Home Secretary Rs ae eam NW alos : ; ” 
object to the rules proposed, the matter will be referred to ve Harwich /<Gronsby aa ; ; ; ” 
arbitration. For an offence against the Bill, the punishment “i : trae ica hieg? 
awarded is a fine not exceeding 5/. for an owner or agent, and 100 


not exceeding 1/. for any one else. After notice from the 
inspector, a further penalty not exceeding 1/. per day may also 
be imposed. Proceedings in respect of these offences are to 
be taken summarily ; but where a fine of half the maximum 
amount is imposed, an appeal is allowed to Quarter Sessions. 
In some cases the fines may be directed by the Home Secre- 
tary to be distributed among the persons injured or the rela- 
tions of those killed. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CANAL NAVIGATION.* 


THE importance of main highways has always been recog- 
nised. The Romans acted upon this principle, intersecting the 
country with main and direct roads, to which other roads and 
lanes acted as feeders, and at the beginning of this century the 
road termed the Holyhead Road was made to unite England 
and Ireland more closely together. Again, upon the intro- 
duction of railways after the Liverpool and Manchester line 
had been opened, a main route connecting these towns with 
London vzé Birmingham was constructed, and immensely pro- 
moted the commercial prosperity of the country. It is on this 
principle that it is proposed to intersect the country with one 
good through canal route, connecting the Rivers Thames and 
Mersey, and another connecting the Severn and Trent. Of 


* From a paper by Mr. Samuel Lloyd, read at the Canal Con- 
ference of the Society of Arts. 


From this calculation it is evident that the improvement of 


_ the waterway from the Thames to the Mersey is the most im- 


portant for the land-locked districts of mid-England. With 
London and its great local and foreign trade at one end, and 
Liverpool and all the industries of Lancashire at the other, and 
Birmingham, the workshop of the world ; with the immense 
variety of the manufactures of Staffordshire in the centre, and 
with the coalfields of Warwickshire, North and South Stafford- 
shire, Cheshire, and Lancashire, along its route, who can doubt 
the success of the undertaking, under proper auspices? Com- 
merce that has long languished would be revived, new trades 
would be created, and the resources of the country generally 
developed, in a manner that by any other means would be im- 
possible. At present various companies own the canals 
between London, Birmingham, and Liverpool, and with different- 
sized locks, and different tolls and regulations, their disjointed 
condition has been very detrimental to through traffic. These 
waterways have been described as “an enlarged ditch, 5 feet 
in depth, with a top water of 30 feet, and inclined slopes of mud 
on each side, which have a constant tendency to silt and fill 
up.” Moreover, they were not intended for direct communica- 
tion. Towards the end of last century, when canals appeared 
to afford a lucrative opening for the employment of capital, 
many short links were cut to suit the purposes of various towns 
in the country, and these were afterwards connected, but form 
very circuitous and indifferent through routes. During the last 
forty years many of the canals have been acquired by the rail- 
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way companies, and have been managed, and in some instances | 


allowed to become derelict, to suit their own purposes. The 
Birmingham Canal and others came under the control of the 
London and North-Western Railway during the railway mania 


condition to-day than before they came under their manage- 
ment. 

This may be so, but progress is the law of our nature 
and of the world. If the railways had been kept in accord- 
ance with their “ original purposes” of merely carrying heavy 
goods, with horses as the motive power for passenger trains, 
where would our gigantic and well-ordered railway system 
have been? 
ascendancy have been if our vessels had been kept to the size 
of the one in which Christopher Columbus crossed the Atlantic, 
or even as they were forty years ago, when Sir Charles Lyell 
went to America in avery fine paddle-boat of 1,200 tons burthen? 
Who would think of sailing now in such a paddle-boat, when 
the magnificent liners of 5,000 to 6,000 tons burthen are daily 
crossing the ocean? 

Within the last few days it has been reported in the papers 
that “ the London and North-Western Railway Company have 
decided upon a very important experiment with regard to their 
canal traffic. The company own the Shropshire Union Canal, 
and they have determined to try the effect of having locomotive 
engines to draw the canal boats instead of horses. Orders 
were received at the Crewe Railway Works last week for the 
construction of several engines of a small pattern to run on 
sets of rails to be laid alongside the canal. New canal boats 
are also being built. The experiment will be made between 
Chester and Shrewsbury.” This is a step in the right 
direction of utilising steam-power for the transit of heavy 
goods, but will not alone meet the great need of the country. 

For the four tidal rivers—the Thames, the Mersey, the 
Severn, and the Trent —to be united by a modern canal, 
making use of the natural advantages given to us in their 
position and in their tides, the requisite existing waterways 
should be acquired—either by the State, or a properly-consti- 
tuted trust—and new lengths cut where necessary, so that the 
whole may make a good through route, adapted to the advan- 
tageous use of steam-power. Our climate, rainfall, soil, and 
the distance between the rivers, are all favourable to the 
scheme. The depth of the new or national canal should be 
4 feet or 5 feet deeper, and about 6 yards wider, than the canal 
route at present—say, not less than 8 feet to 10 feet deep, by 


Where would our great naval and maritime | 


70 feet to 100 feet wide—and it is essential that it should be 
managed as one undertaking. 
Birmingham is 400 feet above the sea, and from whichever 


| port it is approached, this difference in level has to be over- 
of 1846, and the company argue that they are not in a worse | 


come. At present, water-locks are used, of which there are no 
less than 157 between Birmingham and Brentford. They are 
perfectly effete, and unsuitable for a main through route. 
Immense advances have been made in canal construction, and 
physical obstacles can be easily overcome that were formerly 
quite out of the range of engineering practice. Several canal- 
boats can be raised simultaneously from one level to another, 
in less than two minutes, by the use of hydraulic power, with- 
out loss of water, and very economically, and thus the difficulty 
of the difference in level is solved. The drawings exhibited 
show hydraulic lifts that are now in operation. They 
are very similar to the one at Anderton, but, like it, too 
costly for general adoption. Great improvements upon them 
can however be made, and those proposed for the main canal 
route, between the four rivers and ports, combine simplicity, 
efficiency, and economy of construction. Moreover, they will 
enable the route to be available for any size steamers desired 
up to 600 tons burden, and, consequently, for Government use 
for the defence of the country, as gun and torpedo boats could 
steam along its course and issue forth, should a blockade of any 
one of the ports be attempted. 

The Severn, at Worcester, is not more than 62 feet above 
the Trinity high-water mark, and the Trent, at Burton, is not 
more than 112 feet above the same level, and it is no great dis- 
tance, as the crow flies, between the two places. Birmingham, 


| and the greater part of the South Staffordshire district, are all 


in the basin of the Humber, and are drained by the southern 
tributaries of the Trent. Water runs from them all, in one 
continuous and gentle descent, to Burton, to which place, at 


' comparatively small outlay, the Trent may be made navigable 
| for 300-ton barges. 


There are no engineering difficulties in 
this direction between the Midland Counties and the sea. It is 
not proposed that boats carrying goods should proceed ata 
greater speed than five miles an hour, so that no difficulty will 
arise from too great a wave of water. Canal traffic is now 
sometimes suspended for days together in winter by frost and 
snow. Upon the improved canal this would never be the case, 
for the thin film of ice formed on the water during a night’s 
frost would be broken into fragments by the first steamboat 
passing in the morning. 

The greatest danger to our commerce, and which threatens 
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materially to affect our prosperity, arises from foreign com- 
petition, and this can only be effectually averted by a cheap 
mode of internal transit. Improved facilities for the transfer of 
raw materials from one centre of manufacturing industry to 
another would vastly stimulate the trade of the coutitry, as with 
the present competition manufacturers cannot thrive without 
obtaining raw materials at the lowest possible cost. While the 
ironmasters of Liége and Seraing get their imported ores 
brought from Antwerp by water, 105 miles, for 2s. per ton, and 
their manufactured iron and steel conveyed to Antwerp for 
export at the same low cost, the rate paid on English iron from 
South Staffordshire to London is about 14s. per ton. The 
corresponding rate would be 3s. per ton, The trade of Antwerp 
has increased sixty-fold in recent years. Between 1865-85 the 
tonnage of the port has increased from 609,353 to 3,993,527 
tons, or over 650 percent. Iron is delivered from works in the 
middle of Belgium to London at a cost of 55. per ton for car- 
riage, though this has to include canal dues, port dues, sea 
freight, and insurance. Germany and France are equally alive 
to the need of cheaper transit, and we are continually being 
forced out of the market by this foreign competition. Foreign 
goods are often delivered to mid-England at proportionately 
lower mileage rates than from English manufacturing firms ; 
for instance, a Birmingham purchaser of glass was accustomed 
to have it from London, and the carriage by rail to Birming- 
ham was 25s. per ton ; when he was offered foreign giass, the 
rate from the foreign works to Birmingham was 20s. per ton, 
and the glass suited him quite as well, and he has bought from 
abroad ever since. The action of carriers in this, and many 
other like instances, is, to say the least, unpatriotic. If canal 
transit by the aid of steam-power was not the most economical 
for merchandise in bulk, the Americans would not have recently 
constructed a canal between Lake Superior and Lake Huron. 
Along this canal immense traffic passes. The returns for 1886 
show that from April 25 to December 4 (the period during 
which the canal was open to navigation) 4,220,000 tons passed 
through—a greater monthly traffic than that of even the Suez 
Canal. The populous centres of industry in mid-England are 
languishing for want of work. Tens of thousands are in a state 
of semi-starvation, and it is not only workmen and employers 
who are suffering, but the shopkeepers and other classes, for 
the prosperity of the one is the prosperity of the other. 
Emigration is advocated, but however advantageous in some 
cases it may be, this should not stop the development of the 
country. A national canal would encourage the existence of a 


large inland population ; many favourable sites for industrial 
villages would be found along its course ; the rateable value of 
hundreds of square miles would increase; and the immense 
amount of new traffic already alluded to, the inevitable result 
of improved facilities of trade, would be brought into existence, 
to the great advantage of the country generally. 

The cost of the proposed national canal may be roughly 
estimated as 20,000,000/. ; from 8,000,000/, to 12,000,000/, would 
be the cost of acquiring the requisite canals, and 8,000,000/. to 
12,000,000/. the cost of adapting them. The test question put 
will be—Will it pay? As the answer that it would pay, both 
commercially and nationally, may be challenged, it is most 
desirable that Government should look into the question, and 
if they could be induced to do so, and obtain a report upon the 
subject, the result would be information that might prove of 
the greatest use should legislation afterwards be found to be 
desirable. 


ADJUDICATION IN CITY TENDERS. 


THE fortnightly meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers was 
held on Tuesday, and, among other business, tenders were 
received for taking on taking building leases for a term of eighty 
years nine plots of freehold ground in connection with the 
Arthur Street East extension. 

The tenders were as usual, says the Czty Press, considered 
with closed doors, and, after about three hours had elapsed, the 
public were readmitted. 

The Chairman explained that the resolution before the Court 
was :—“ That neither of the tenders be accepted, but that the 
land be offered to Colonel North at 2,430/.” 

The Engineer: Subject to the usual conditions ? 

The Chairman signified assent. 

Mr. Shaw: The engineer is really interfering in a matter he 
has no right to interfere with. 

The Chairman: That was the arrangement, and it was 
thoroughly understood in committee. 

Mr. Under-Sheriff Innes was no party to any understanding. 
He was entitled to deal with the motion now before the Court. 
As amatter of fact, Colonel North had not tendered for the 
property at all. 

Mr. Graham King rose to order, the member having already 
spoken in the debate. 

Mr. Under-Sheriff Innes asked if he had not a right to 
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The Architect, Sept. 23, 1887, says of some of Mr. 
ICHENHAUSER’S work:—“It is a triumph of the art of 
wood sculpture.” 

The Building News, Oct. 8, 1886, says :—‘“ Forms one of 
the finest panelled rooms we have seen,” 
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4 Professions. 
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Information Free. Patents secured with secrecy and despatch 
from £1 lls. 6d. Inventions developed, and Patents Bought, 
Sold, or worked upon Royalty. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS, 
“ ARCHITECTURE, LONDON.” 


Roofs complete from 73d. per foot super. 


CREWE’S DRY GLAZING 
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H. T. CREWE, Sunning Hill Road, Lewisham, 
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SOLE AGENT FOR YORKSHIRE OF 
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We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit 
all requirements. 

Prices quoted by return of post, and all letters to be 
addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sole Owners), 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY, 
CORSHAM, WILTS. 
Note-—No Connection with the other BATH 
STONE FIRMS. 
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ao 


move an amendment. 
sion had been before it. 


They had 
a considerable amount, and another from 


but both insufficient. 

poration had expressed 
Mr. C. T. Harmis.: 

amendment ? 


a wish. 


Mr. Under-Sheriff Innes appealed to the consciences, 
honour, and public duty of members of the Commission. If 
he was forced to remove his seat twenty times over, he would 
do his duty to the ratepayers and his constituents. They had 
at this moment an irregular offer-if they would from the 
Markets Committee of 2,000/. by the year for this piece of 
land. Let them bear in mind that there was no proper tender 
from Colonel North, that there were regular tenders from two 
other citizens, and a tender, not absolutely in legal form, but of 
a bond-fide character, from the largest committee of the Cor- 
poration, and that committee had offered 2,000/. a year for this 


plot of land. 


Mr. Morton: Is it in order to make a statement which the 


member knows to be untrue? 
The Chairman: The statement that 


mittee have offered any sum of money for the land offered 


to-day is not true. 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Innes: 


this Jand. 


The Chairman hoped the member was not stating this 
knowingly. The committee had made an offer not for this 
piece of land, but for this piece of land fringed by another 
piece of land, which made it of considerably greater area. 

Mr. Under-Sheriff Innes: Colonel North had offered for 
the land 2,080/., 80/. more than the sum offered by the Cor- 
It was for the same land in fact. 
been successful in getting strangers admitted, and he wished 
One gentleman who had made an 
irregular tender was to be selected, and told that the reserve 


poration. 
hem to know the facts. 
price would be 2,440/. 


The Chairman: No, no. 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Innes : 2,430/. 


LONDON x ABERDEEN 


ACCUMUL 


kL 


A Warm Bath ready in 15 minut 
2 é 1 es, at a cost of one hal ’ 
Baste fitted in any house. Price trom £4 4s.complete, hh 
anes Compare the cost of this with the 
&-up bathrooms. No houre should be without one. 
ETNA Fo e Manufacturers:_ARDEN HILL « co., 
sine UNDRY. 14, 16,18 Constitution Hill. BIRMINGHAM 
akere also of the Patent Acme Gnas Range, Asbestos j 
ae Fires,and Acme Bath-Heaters. 


He appealed for some sort of courtesy. 
Certain resolutions and amendments had disappeared from the 
paper of business, and no tenders satisfactory to the Commis- 
They had been advised by their 
officers that Colonel North’s tender was an irregular one ; 
therefore that gentleman was not a tenderer for the property. 
two other tenders—one from Messrs. Gow & Co. for 


The Markets Committee of the Cor- 


Ought not the member to state his 


There was an offer of the 
Markets Committee advising an offer of the sum of 2,000/. for 


Wrong again. 


ordinary method of 


The Chairman: There is no reserve price. 

Mr. Under-Sheriff Innes: That was the engineer’s valua- 
tion. Why was one person to be selected out of the London 
Directory, and told the reserve price that he might negotiate 
up to it?) Hemoved an amendment that the land be put up for 
auction in the ordinary way. 

Mr. Judd seconded the amendment. He said they had 
previously come to a decision most injurious to the Corporation 
and citizens, and this would give them an opportunity of 
mending their ways. 

Mr. Deputy Scott said, in addition to the 4,500 feet or so, the 
Corporation wanted 2,800 feet of the public way which had 
been paid for. 

Mr. Shaw asked whether this was land that could be let by 
the Commission. 

Mr. Deputy Scott : The solicitor had told them they could 
not do it. He proceeded to speak of the argument of Mr. Innes 
as a trick. 

The Solicitor, in answer to Mr. Under-Sheriff Innes, said 
what he had called the attention of the Commission to was the 
fact that the ordinary form of tender and condition had been 
materially altered in Colonel North’s case. It was a perfectly 
legal tender. 

Mr. Under-Sheriff Innes asked, under the circumstances, 
seen any portion of his argument could be described as a 
trick? j 

Mr. Deputy Scott: The whole effort of his friend had been 
a miserable trick to get rid of an improvement. 

The Chairman called upon the member to withdraw that 
statement, which was accordingly done. 

Mr. Deputy Scott said this gentleman offered, in addition to 
the enormous sum mentioned, to pay the Court twenty-six years” 
purchase—exactly what they sold the land to the Fishmongers’ 
Company for on the site of the new street. To cover this large 
piece of land, he asked the Court to give him two years’ pepper- 
corn. The Corporation wanted them to take less money than 
the highest tender, and to give them 2,800 feet of public _pro- 
perty. When he struggled for the street ten years in that Court 
he never thought this would be the end of it. If they took 
2,000/. for this thing and multiplied it by four it would bring 
the rateable value up to 8,360/.a year. That was the amount 
Mr. Innes and his friends wished to cheat the ratepayers out of 
for all time if they possibly can. 

Mr. Under-Sheriff Rose-Innes wished to know if the word 
“ cheat” was used in.a metaphorical sense. 
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The Chairman: Is it metaphorical or not ? 

Mr. Deputy Scott was not going to answer a question of 
metaphysics, 

The Chairman: Mr. Scott, I must ask you to answer it 
directly, if you please. 

Mr. Deputy Scott said it was metaphorical if they liked. 
He did not suppose the Under-Sheriff could be so devoid of 
common sense as to wish the Commission to postpone for all 
time the very proper rating which would one day come in for 
the relief of the rating of the City. They wanted to give the 
land to gentlemen who would use it for the fish trade and 
refuse it to the highest bidder. The Markets Committee never 
could make a legitimate offer for the land. 

Mr. Altman asked that the letter from the Markets Com- 
mittee be read. 

The Clerk read the letter as follows :—“ Architect’s Office : 
Guildhall, May 24, 1888. Billingsgate Market.—Proposed lay- 
bye.—Dear sir,—Referring to the interview which I had with 
you upon the afternoon of last Friday, 1 am instructed by the 
Markets Committee to inform you that they are prepared to 
recommend the Court of Common Council to acquire the tri- 
angular plot of land opposite to Billingsgate Market for the 
purpose of the lay-bye, at a rent not exceeding 2,o00/. per 
annum, provided the footpaths which surround it are included 
in the area upon an agreement for three years, with the option 
of purchasing the freehold at an amount to be agreed upon 
between us, or which may be determined by an umpire should 
we be unable to agree. I trust the Commission of Sewers will 
in the public interest agree to this proposition, which would 
relieve the congestion of the traffic in this locality and greatly 
facilitate the despatch of business, and regard being had to the 
public purpose for which the committee seek to acquire this 
land, I hope the Commissioners of Sewers will accept of a 
very moderate rental for the temporary occupation, which will 
in no way affect the ultimate price, it being agreed between us 
this rental shall not hereafter be made use of by either party. 
I may also remind you that the interests of the Commission of 
Sewers are not likely to be prejudiced by the proposed arrange- 
ment, but that upon the contrary they are likely to be benefited, 
inasmuch as it would remove this plot from the market, and 
most probably lead to the others being at once let and the 
street completed, and at a future period this plot would be 
worth more than it is at present.—Yours faithfully, (signed) 
ALEXANDER PEEBLES.—Col. Haywood.” 

Mr. Altman urged that if they converted the land into a 


| lay-bye they would not only benefit the Billingsgate people, but 


the public at large. 

Mr. McGeagh said it was the unanimous desire of the 
Court that the public should be admitted. The public had 
already been asked to find half a million of money for the 
accommodation of Billingsgate Market. Surely that was 
enough, without throwing away 1,400/. a year in rates. 

Mr. Forster moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. Shaw seconded the motion, which was carried on 
division by 19 to 18. 

After some discussion, Mr. Gow’s tender and cheque were 
returned. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL, HARTLEPOOL. 


THIS building, which is being erected from designs by Mr. 
G. G. Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., of Darlington, was commenced on 
Monday, the rith instant, the Governors of the Henry Smith’s 
charity having received the approval of the Charity Commis- 
sioners to the plans recently submitted to them. The system 
of planning adopted is that known as the hall-passage system, 
with provisions for future extension. The present plan em- 
braces a large hall, with open-timbered roof, and from the 
hall access is obtained to four large classrooms and _ head- 
master’s room. Thereis also Board-room, covered playground, 
school-cleaner’s store, heating-chamber, &c. The building has 
a frontage of 125 feet, and the site may be considered an excel- 
lent one, facing the Town Moor, from which—and the sea— 
the high bell tower will be most conspicuous. The style of 
the building is Renaissance of a good type, the materials to be 
used being red-pressed bricks from Grosmont, near Whitby, 
and red sandstone from the Newbiggin Quarries, Carlisle, the 
roofs being covered with green Westmoreland slates. The 
contractors for the various works are as follows :—Excavator’s, 
bricklayer’s, and mason’s work, Messrs. J. W. and M. McKenzie, 
Darlington ; carpenter and joiner’s work, Mr. Thomas Beetham, 
West Hartlepool ; slater’s work, Mr. John Wandless, Dar- 
lington ; plasterer’s work, Messrs. Ormerod & Son, Carlisle ; 
plumber’s and glazier’s work, Mr. E. Smith, Darlington ; 
painter’s work, Mr. T. W. Stokell, West Hartlepool. Messrs. 
G. N. Haden & Son, of Manchester, have been entrusted with 
the arrangements for the heating and ventilating. The clerk 
of works is Mr. Joseph Hindmarsh. 
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ART PLATES FROM “‘ THE ARCHITECT.” 


( 


ARTYRDOM OF ST. 
STEPHEN. 


= Z, 


THE Mi 


AWARDED THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE! 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE WATERLOO HEROES, 
By J. P. KNIGHT, R.A. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B. 


Proofs, price 1s. each (thin Plate Paper). 
Proofs (Special), price 2s. 6d. each (thick Plate 
Paper). Size, 20 inches by 36 inches. Framed 
and Glazed in Oak, Complete, 1 inch, 12s. each. 
Ditto, 14inch, 14s.each. Ditto, 13 inch, 17s. each. 


THE FLITCH OF BACON. 
By THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Size, Forty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


PEASANTS OF CERVARO. 


By M. HEBERT. 


Size, 18} inches by 13} inches. 
Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 
By XAVIER SIGALON. 
Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


LOUIS XIV. AND MOLIERE. 


By the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME. 


Size, Twenty-two Inches by Thirty Inches. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence; by post, 
Two Shillings and Ninepence, 

A few Tinted Proofs may be had on Special 
Plate Paper. 


THE 


5 e 
FAIRIES’ GODDAUGHTER. 
_ By ALEXIS J. MAZEROLLE. 
Size, 205 inches by 14} inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE NILE FAIRIES. 


By ALEXIS J. MAZEROLLE. 
Size, 20$ inches by 144 inches, 
Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustra- 
tions which have appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can 


now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


THE BANQUET. 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo-litho- 
graph by 
H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 
Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
Size, Thirty-five Inches by Twenty-four inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
A Few Special Proofs, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post, Two Shillings and Ninepence. 


AN IDYLL. 
By ALBERT HYNAIS. 
A BEAUTIFUL TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPH. 


Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE GUITAR PLAYER. 


From the Painting by Charles Sprague 
Pearce. 
Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


ARGADIA. 
By P. P. PRUDHON. 


Size, Nineteen Inches by Thirteen and a half 
Inches. 

s Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. 
By M. F. EHRMANN, 


Printed in Colours. 
1. The Architect. 4. The Painter. 
2. The Engraver. 5. The Potter. 
3. The Goldsmith, 6. The Sculptor. 


Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 
Or the set of Six, Three Shillings and Sixpence; 
by post, Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE BARD. 


Facsimile of Cartoon by Prof. Maillart. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


THE 


BATTLE OF THE AMAZONS. 


By PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


Size, Thirty-five Inches by Twenty-seven Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


LA FONTAINE’S ALLEGORY 
OF WAR. 


From the Painting by ADRIEN MARIE. 


Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE 


FAREWELL BEFORE EXILE. 


From the Picture by 
MONS. COESSIN DE LA FOSSE. 


Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


THE 


DEATH OF KING CHILPERIC. 


From the Painting by MONS. E. V. 
LUMINAIS. 


Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


MARIONKA. 


From the Painting by M. FRANCOIS 
SHOMMER. 


Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


A VENETIAN WEDDING. 


(Saint Mark’s, XV. Century.) 
From the Painting by M. JACQUES 
WAGREZ. 


Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS. 


Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen Inches, 
Price One Shilling. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent| Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 


roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


roller, One Shilling and Threepence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Booksellers, or from the 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue reply of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
the question of renewing the annual grant to the National 
Gallery was discussed, is, we suppose, no more than was to 
be expected. It would be inconsistent to insist on bargains 
being carried out in Ireland if the Treasury set an example 
of treating them as if they were elastic, The trustees of 
the National Gallery did agree to the suspension of the 
annual grant of ro,ooo/. forover eight years, until the sum 
of $7,500/., advanced for the purchase of the Blenheim 
Madonna and the portrait of CHarzes I, had been paid 
back in that way. The arrangement is now felt to. be 
unsatisfactory ; but it would be setting up a bad precedent 
if the grants were paid with their former regularity. There 
is little doubt, on the other hand, that the withholding of 
the money is equal to the infliction of a punishment on the 
country. Desirable pictures appear in the market, and the 
trustees are unable to acquire them. . They are allowed to. 
bring such cases under the notice of the Chancellor of: the 
Exchequer, but the holders of that office are rarely en- 
thusiastic amateurs; and although the director may have 
the blarneying faculty of his countrymen, he is not likely: to, 
prevail with a Chancellor who may have just turned a deaf 
ear to applications from Government departments. Only 
one way appears feasible out of the difficulty. Let an Act 
be passed which will annul the arrangement between the 
Exchequer and the trustees.’ The Blenheim Aadonna is 
too costly already, and it would be a pity if better pictures 
were lost to the country on account of it. 


THE evidence before the Commission on the Metro- 
politan Board of Works will probably induce many persons 
to believe that all officials connected with the local authori- 
ties are susceptible to bribery, and in ,consequence many. 
groundless charges will be heard. One. instance has just 
occurred in a Birmingham police-court. A builder was 
summoned for infringing local by-laws. He failed to carry 
up party walls to the inside of the slates of the roof, and 
he built external and party walls with a thickness less than 
nine inches. As there could be no defence, the builder 
pleaded guilty. He excused himself, however, by asserting 
that on another occasion, when he had acted in the same 
way, his offence was overlooked because he bribed the 
surveyor. The surveyor denied the allegation, but many 
people are sure to believe in its truth. , It is the duty of the 
surveyor to make an example of his calumniator, and pro- 
ceedings should be taken at once in the case. 


Mr. MartHews, of the Cooper's Hil College, has re- 
vealed a new danger in households. It is due to the 
arsenic found in many cretonnes and imitation Indian 
muslins, Out of forty-four samples which Mr. MatrHEws 
analysed, he discovered that none were free from arsenic, 
‘but eleven of them were very bad, and nine were distinctly 
dangerous. One yielded at the rate of 19} grains of white 
arsenic per square yard, which is equal to nearly eight 
doses that might be fatal. According to Mr. MaTTHEws, 
it is not uncommon for a room to contain cretonnes with 
enough arsenic to kill one hundred people. The reds, 
browns, and blacks are found to be more dangerous than 
the greens and blues. The fine samples of Indian muslin 
were found to contain arsenic in poisonous quantities. After 
reading this announcement, it seems probable that much of 
the illness which was formerly ascribed to room-papers 
arose from the cretonnes rather than from wall-papers. It 
will be well, however, to adopt Mr. MarruHews’ suggestion, 
and avoid the use of those textile fabrics for which thereis no 
guarantee that the arsenic is absent. 


M. Lockroy, the Minister of Public Instruction, pre- 
sided at the final meeting of the Congress of French 
architects on last Friday. dn his address he recognised the 
Supremacy of architecture among the-fine’arts. Sculpture 
and painting, he said, were only the complements of archi- 
tecture, which also was related to many of the sciences and 
handicrafts., But M. Locxroy did not explain why “le 
plus complet des arts” should not be recognised as one of 
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presided. The. importance of architecture; as..an aid to 


history, was acknowledged with an enthusiasm that recalled 
the words of the Minister’s relative, the late Vicror 
* Hueco. 
‘are no documents so interesting, instructive or important; 
they speak a language most true, and they recall many. 
‘things to us about the manners, character and genius of 


Compared with buildings, said M. Locxroy, there 


the builders. But as a politician M. LocKxroy~ could 


hardly fail to notice the good service which the Société 


Centrale renders the Republic by recompensing and 
honouring the workmen. It: was from the arcnitects, 
according to M. Lockroy, that, the Chambres Syndicales 


‘derived the idea that the ranks of labourers should not be 


forgotten in the distribution of rewards. The speech of 
M. Lockroy did not inspire the auditory with the feeling 


‘that much was owing to him because he condescended to 


speak of architecture. An assumption of that kind would 
not be tolerated in France, As a. journalist M. Lockroy 
has had to study. art in its history and relations, and 
value was given to his words because they expressed old 
convictions. | 


Tue works by which water is to be conveyed to Liver- 
pool from Vyrnwy were not undertaken a day too soon, for 
water has become scarce in the city owing to the insufficiency 
of the existing supply. An order has been issued prohibit- 


ing the use of fresh water from the mains for watering the 
streets. 
that purpose in the Mersey, and Liverpool has at last» 


Fortunately, there is an inexhaustible supply for 


imitated the example of several of the sea-side towns. The 
Corporation have obtained the aid of the Mersey Tunnel 
Railway Company, and, instead -of pumping water into the 
docks from the tunnel, it will be pumped into the new mains 
for watering the streets. At present about two millioa: 
gallons of Mersey water are used, and in a short time the 
quantity will be increased. Experience is in favour of the 
use of sea water for roads, as it:is: supposed to form a thin 
crystalline coat over the dust, and evaporates. less quickly. 


The apprenension about injury to goods in drapers’ shops 


seems to be entirely fanciful. 


THE owners of factories in Carlisle have made no 
objection to the utilisation of the tall chimneys as venti- 
lators for the sewers of the town. Already twenty-nine are 
in operation. From the experiments of Mr. McKtz, the 
surveyor, the amount of air passing up the chimneys is 
16,596 cubic feet, and the velocity is 1,202 lineal feet per 
minute, or more than a mile in five minutes. On windy 
days the motion would be quicker. The difference between 
the air of the sewers and atmospheric air is. suggested when 
it is said that the latter has occasionally three times the 
velocity of the former—or, in other words, the air from 
sewers is heavy. No harm can arise to the workers in the 
factories from the extra employment of the chimneys, and 
such powerful ventilators must remove the danger attending 
sewers. 


Tue appeals of the shopkeepers in the neighbourhood 
of the ruins of the Opéra Comique were too persistent to 
be resisted, and there seems little doubt of the reconstruc- 
tion of the theatre, and upon its old site. But there will be 
a facade to the building upon the boulevard, an arrange- 
ment which will add much to the expense owing to the 
value of the property which must be acquired. Everybody 
knows that most of the theatres in Paris can be entered 
directly from that thoroughfare, while the Opéra Comique 
was in a sort of square at the rear. The older building in 
the Place Ventadour wasalsoa little remote. The arrange- 
ment of M. Locxroy will insure uniformity, which may 
compensate people for the increased cost of the building. 


Ir M. Locxrov’s latest proposal receives the sanction 
of the French Chambers, the rebuilding of the Opéra 
Comique in Paris will cost 300,000/. But the whole of the 
money will not have to be found by the taxpayers. The 
insurance offices owe about 40,000/. on account of the late 
building, and a sum of over, 50,000/. is .expected to be 
recouped by the sale of premises which are used for scene- 
painting and other work. Being in, the neighbourhood 
where the opera-house is to be erected, the ground is valu- 
able, and is likely to be bought at a high price. The new 
ateliers will be erected at Villette, where property. is cheap. 
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A COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE. 
[By a CORRESPONDENT. ] 


QUESTION which has more than once of late 
forced itself on my own consideration, is the 
following :—Do not the circumstances of the present time, 
and the best interests of the profession, urge that an Archi- 
tectural College should be established? 
The cry for higher education is in the air. On all sides 
we are continually hearing of technical schools and Poly- 
technic institutes for the benefit of advanced students. 
Every important denomination, or otherassociation, has one 
or moze colleges. Merely noting the numbers at Oxford 
and Cambridge—2o and 26 respectively—and excluding 
ancient foundations, there are 3 in London (University, 
King’s, and Trinity), with 78 professors, lecturers, and 
examiners ; 1 in Manchester, with 42; Birmingham 1, 
with 16; Leeds 1, with 14; Aberystwith 2, with 10; 
Bristol 1, with 14 ; Sheffield 1, with 8 ; Dundee 1, with 6. 
The Church has 21 training colleges. The Catholics 
have 29, Congregationalists 14, Presbyterians 8, Wesleyans 
7. There are 6 ladies’ colleges. The Navy has a college 
at Greenwich, with 35 professors and instructors. The 
Army 1, at Sandhurst, with 38. The Engineers 1, at 
Staines, with 18, Agriculture has a college at Cirencester, 
with 12 professors. Music 1, in London, with 4. Archi- 
tecture has no college, yet it is only necessary to write a list 
of subjects that every architect is supposed to be master of, 
for proof that there is as much necessity for the advantages 
of the collegiate training within the ranks of the profession 
as within those of any other body. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to show why the novice in architecture 
should not enter upon a course of training as effective as 
that of a graduate at the Universities for the B.A. degree. 
Yet there is no organisation for the adequate and 
systematic training of the young architect in those depart- 
ments of knowledge which it is scarcely possible he 
can acquire in the midst of the pressure of business in an 
architect’s office. The Institute examinations do not meet 
this want, as they do not pretend to impart knowledge, but 
only to investigate whether a candidate for admission actually 
possesses it to such an extent as to entitle him to become 
an Associate. At present, therefore, the early years of the 
graduate in architecture are surrounded with difficulties 
rather than—as they should be—with facilities, the result 
being (except in very rare cases) that the time of his articles 
expires without his being properly prepared for commencing 
the business of life, though in theory, at least, he is supposed 
to be then fully qualified. If this be so, does not the work 
of training our neophyte in architecture want reversing a 
little? If he went through a certain limited amount of 
preparation under the best masters before entering an archi- 
tect’s office, which, to all intents and purposes, is a place of 
business and not a school for teaching science and art, 
mutual benefit would accrue to both master and pupil, the 
work of the latter being at the outset of really serviceable 
character, and the instruction of the former being advan- 
tageously devoted to imparting a knowledge of business and 
those practical matters acquired only by experienced men. 
Perhaps in the end this change might lead to a great im- 
provement in modern architecture. Professors, critics, and 
men actually practising the art confess that it is in an unsatis- 
factory position at the present day. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER 
tells us that of all the arts it is the only one that has not 
been far surpassed by the moderns—except only statuary— 
and that, as architects persist in copying the work of other 
men and other times, society has no respect for their pro- 
ductions, and they consequently do not take rank as they 
would do if their art could be placed on a better footing. 
What, then, do the above facts and considerations suggest ? 
I venture to reply, the establishment of a College of Archi- 
tecture for the more systematic training of the young who 
intend entering the profession. In the course of time all 
architects would have passed through it, and it would be- 
come matter of common knowledge that they all possessed 
the requisite qualifications, and the profession would acquire 
an improved status in society. There would probably be no 
insuperable difficulties in founding such a college. The 
Profession is a numerous body, taken as a whole. Its 
wealth, aided by that of its friends, would doubtless be 


ce 


equal to the requirements..of such an. honourable under- 
taking as that of helping its.younger members at a time 
when they require special encouragement. 


KENTISH BRASSES.* 


F there must be monuments in churches, a more con- 
venient form could hardly be devised for them than an 
incised plate of metal. ‘They have the great advantages of 
not restricting the size of the church, and of not impeding 
a view of the building in any direction. They are, besides, 
as endurable as most other monuments. Whether the 
figures on brasses which have come down to us are to be 
considered as having any claim to accuracy as portraits is a 
question which is sometimes doubtful. Many have an un- 
doubtable character of individuality ; but occasionally there 
is a suggestion of conventionalism, and in those cases we: 
can hardly help coming to the conclusion that the figure is 
only representative. Uncertainty about the resemblance 
which the faces may bear to the subjects is now of little 
consequence. Brasses are interesting to all as representa- 
tions of armour and costume, and as records of heraldry. 
Some have interest on account of their canopies. But their 
strongest claims upon us arise from being examples of the 
art of a past age. | 
There are, it appears, between four hundred and five 
hundred brasses in Kent, and the publication of reproduc- 
tions of them has been undertaken by Mr. W. D. BeLcuER. 
The first volume, containing two hundred and twenty-five: 
examples, is now before us. The highest praise which can 
be given to a work of this kind is to say that in going over 
the pages we are never reminded of the author, It is not fine 
draughtsmanship that is desirable, since through enthusiasm 
and patience, careful rubbings can be obtained and be 
afterwards as carefully reproduced as photography will! 
allow. This is the position which Mr, BELCHER has 
assumed. He is content to act in the same spirit as OLD 
Morrazity. He does much for the preservation of the 
records of the dead, and presents his work without a word 
upon his own trouble in its preparation. His hope is that 
his book ‘‘ may excite an interest in these valuable memo- 
rials of the past, and encourage all to whose custody they 
are entrusted to conserve them with pious care, and suggest 
an appropriate form of memorial for those we love and 
whose memories we desire to preserve.” But none the less 
will be the debt of archzeologists to Mr. BELCHER for giving 
them such perfect copies of the Kentish brasses. The 
plates represent the present condition of the brasses, and, 
whatever may be the fate of the originals, their character is 
preserved in this book, and as a scale is given in every case 
their size can also be realised. 

In arranging the plates Mr. BELCHER has adopted the 
alphabetical order, according to the places where the brasses 
are found, beginning with Addington and ending with 
Wrotham. Brasses from seventy-five churches aré shown 
in the first volume. It will hardly be credited that Margate, 
which one can hardly associate with the past, has yielded 
no less than thirteen, while out of Canterbury there are only 
six. Cobham is the most productive, as nineteen brasses 
are taken from it. 

The knights are entitled to precedence. WILLIAM 
SNAYTH, of Addington, comes first. He was Sheriff under 
Henry IV., and he appears along with his wife, through 
whom he became lord of the manor, In the course of sixty 
years Addington appears to have come into the hands of 
RoBerT WartTOoN, who is shown wearing the great shoulder 
and elbow coverings which were in use in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. Other knights in armour are shown, 
and there is an effigy of a priest who held the rectory of a 
parish in Suffolk as well as Addington, and in addition was 
a Chancery clerk. 

The brass, dated 1602, of CHRISTOPHER SEPTVANS and 
his wife, in Ash, is evidently the work of some able artist. 
The figures have enough reality to be taken as portraits. 
The armour of that time is most carefully delineated, and 
the elaborate embrvidery on the lady’s dress is rendered 
with a sense of the beauty of the lines. All the curved 
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lines show a master’s hand. . But, from a comparison of the 
ornament, it is plain that the arms were the work of a 
specialist, who was no more of an artist than the heralds 
of alltimes. Another brass from the same church, dated 
1642, looks as if it were copied from a painting. The two 
figures are posed as they would be on canvas, and there 
is no suggestion of praying or of death. The figure of 
Tuomas HawkINns, 1587, in Boughton - under - Blean 
Church, might have been the work of the artist who pro- 
duced the Septvans brass at Ash. There is the same care 
in the lines, and no less character in the head. A figure in 
similar style is one of THomMas SrouGHTON, in St. Martin’s 
Church, Canterbury. About the beginning of the sixteenth 
century some able Fleming must have been in request for 
the production of brasses. The figure of Sir THomas 
NEVYNSON, at Eastry, would also appear to be his work. 

The most important of the brasses of knights is the one 
of Sir THomAs Butten, Earl of Wiltshire, a.pD. 1538, in 
Hever Church. He wears the mantle of a Knight of the 
Garter, and the head rests on a tilting helmet, and 
beneath the feet is a griffin. Another remarkable example 
is one of Sir ROBERT DE SEPTVANS, A.D. 1306, in Chartham 
Church. He was evidently proud of his arms, as they 
so often occur upon his surcoat. He was acrusader. Another 
of the band was Sir JoHN pE NorTHwoopg, whose fine 
brass is seen in Minster Church, and is supposed to be an 
example of French engraving. The Cobham brasses have 
much incommon. One among them is a memorial of a 
knight who deserves remembrance as a patron of building. 
He was Sir JOHN DE CosHam, who died in 1407, and as the 
brass was laid down as a memento forty years before his 
death, it may be considered as a portrait. But the face is 
so enclosed that little can be seen. He carries a model of 
a church in his hand. He founded Cobham College, re- 
stored the church, built Cowling Castle, was associated in 
the construction of a bridge over the Medway at Rochester, 
and erected the chapel which stood at the east end of the 
bridge. He was sentenced to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered as a traitor to Ricuarp IL, but escaped with 
banishment, and on the accession of Henry IV. his estates 
were restored to him. 

There cannot be much variety in the brasses of priests, 
but we have examples in eucharistical vestments, academic 
robes, copes, &c. One of JoHN Dartey in Herne Church 
shows a lion at his feet, and the brass of REGINALD DE 
CopuHam, who was a priest, takes the form of a reliquary or 
monstrance, the inscription appearing on the stem. 

The early brasses were apparently a sort of privilege for 
people who could claim distinction. We can, however, see 
how in time citizens and merchants were also allowed that 
form of metnorial. Men of the class are easily distin- 
guished by the sort of gabardine they wore, and most of 
them carried rosaries in which rings take the place 
of beads, and a large purse. The brasses, in fact, repre- 
sent not only the changes which fashion made in 
costume during a couple of centuries, but suggest 
the revolutions in the social state. The simplicity seen 
in the early examples, which were at once a record and 
an application for prayers, is very different from the praises 
of the defunct which we find on the brasses at the end of 
the sixteenth century, or the glorification of a family such 
as we find in the’ brass in Maidstone Church, on which is 
a representation of the BEALEs for six generations. 

In his book Mr. Betcuer furnishes authentic records, 
and the archeologist, the historian, and the artist will know 
how to turn them to account. The work could not be 
better done, and we hope the second volume will soon 
appear. To the descendants of Kentish families who are 
scattered over the world it will be a treasure. 


LIVERPOOL ART WORKERS’ GUILD. 


the inaugural meeting of the session of the Liverpool | 


a 
A Art Workers’ Guild, Mr. G. Hervey Garraway, the 
master, delivered an address in which he divided the various 
persons interested in establishing the guild into four large 
groups or classes. They were—first, those who desired chiefly 
to make use of the guild as a means of making art workers 
happier, wiser, and better men, and not the art worker merely, 
but the workman in general; desiring in any possible way to 
refine the habits or increase the happiness of our whole 


working population by giving them new recreations or higher 
aims. Second, those who desired to enable the art worker to 
produce better work either by means of teaching, encourage- 
ment or example. Third, those who desired to make the guild 
a refuge for all art workers who were striving for a principle, 
but found themselves too much alone, and desired the support 
and sympathy of brother workers. And fourth, those who 
desired to make use of the guild as a basis for the public urging 
of many important reforms in the interests of art workers, the 
advocacy of which had been far too long left in the hands of a 
class of irresponsible persons, not art workers at all, and who, 
without possessing the necessary qualifications for the task, 
attempted to take a leading part in directing public 
opinion. This separation in motives would require special 
organisation and adaptation in the machinery of the 
guild to meet it. The principles of action adopted in a 
guild which entertained these wide but somewhat indeter- 
minate aims, should be very different from those adopted in a 
guild meant for the special instruction of the art worker in 
his own business. It seemed to him that the guild could do 
very little at present in the way of teaching definite art handi- 
crafts. They had neither the materials nor the conveniences 
nor the funds necessary to make such teaching useful, although 
he would not discourage members from trying to do what they 
could in this direction ; but they must consider carefully before- 
hand, otherwise they would find their labour wasted. Mr. 
Ruskin had said that “all specific art teaching must be given 
in schools established by each trade for itself, and that it was 
of the highest importance to show amateurs what good work 
really meant, and not so much to teach them to produce a good 
work themselves as to know it when they saw it done by 
others.” If, therefore, they had anything to do with persons. 
belonging to the wealthier classes, their main duty would be- 
to teach them what good work really was, and what was the- 
workman’s due. It was impossible for him within the short. 
scope of this address to trace the various ways in which art- 
workers suffered for want of powers of enlightened judgment - 
of art in the upper and middle classes. Not that this judgment - 
could ever be obtained without discipline of some kind. No. 
man ever was a thorough judge, say, of the art of painting who 
could not draw. How much, for instance, a little knowledge 
of drawing, or even of some of the lesser art handicrafts, would 
enable many rich and well-meaning amateurs to see the fallacy 
of this fearful popular craze to have anything cheap! Asking 
what was the workman’s due, Mr. Garraway answered by 
quoting from Mr. W. Morris’s lectures on art, that it was. 
“money enough to keep him from fear of want or degradation, 
for him and his; leisure enough from bread-earning work 
(even though it be pleasant to him) to give him time to. 
read and think, and connect his own life with the life 
of the great world; work enough of the kind aforesaid, and 
praise of it, and encouragement enough to make him feel. 
good friends with his fellows.” He trusted that they would not 
find his hopes for them too extravagant. But he warned them 
before their cause could conquer there lay many a pitched 
battle. The guildsmen must stand stoutly in their places, and 
let the world find out by their resistance that it had encountered: _ 
anew and positive quality, which would not give way, and: 
which would not be driven out and overcome, namely, faith in. 
the cause of art. And the success of their cause depended. 
solely on the power and force of character of the guildsmen 
themselves, They must not allow fortune and circumstances... 
to have too great a control over their affairs. The decisions of 
their own free will as to what was best for the cause of art must | 
count for something ; otherwise there could be no reasons for 
establishing the guild at all. Some members of the guild had 
expressed to him their fears lest preponderance should be 
given to any one class of art workers over the others. He- 
assured them it would be his special function to see that the- 
forces of the guild were not laid out for the sole advantage of’ 
any one particular class of art workers. He sincerely hopeds 
that the guild would ultimately prove a force in influencing 
public opinion in true directions. Patrons of art had, as a rule, 
no chance of spending time enough over the arts to know any- 
thing practical of them, and they must of necessity be in the 
hands of those who spent their time in pushing fashion this 
way and that for their own advantage. There was no help to be 
got out of these latter or those who let themselves be led by 
them. The only real help for the decorative arts must come 
from those who worked in them ; nor must they be led—they 
must lead. He asked them to accept this address with as much, 
kindness as it was presented, and if they reflected upon it, they 
would find in it his extreme desire that their guild might arrive. 
at that power and influence in the town which it justly de- 
served, from which high position, if ever they vouchsafed at 
any time to look back upon their master, they would see how 
diligently and how earnestly he strove to place it upon a secure- 
and lasting basis. 

The drafted rules provide that the guild shall be composed ot 
guildsmen and associates. The guildsmen are defined as 
“ handicraftsmen” and “ designers in th2 arts,” to include such 
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as the undermentioned crafts and professions, viz. :—Archi 
tects, decorators, designers, engravers, etchers, glass-painters 
goldsmiths, lithographers, ' metal-workers, modellers, mosaic- 
workers, painters; potters, process-printers, sculptors, wood- 
carvers, and representatives of other branches of artwork. ! 

Associates may be those persons who may take interest in 
the objects of the guild, and whose nomination the committee 
may approve; they will have aJl the privileges of membership 

xcept that of voting. 

% YThE general working of the Association will be by the 
ordinary meetings to be held each month, during ten months of 
the year, at which the aim will be.to produce practical exposi- 
tion of various crafts, aided by exhibitions of articles, illus- 
trating the works under discussion ; subsequently a list of the 
subjects will be distributed to members, and it is hoped that the 
guild will especially attract representatives of the artistic 
handicrafts, and that they will give short papers or join in dis- 
cussions. 

Intermediate or ‘‘off” meetings will be arranged by the 
committee, at which, without formal business being transacted, 
some united effort of practical work may be combined with 
sympathetic social intercourse, thus assisting to break up the 
isolated life of art craftsmen, and to uphold the nobler spirit of 
art unity. 


n 


THE REREDOS, GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


T is impossible to form a correct judgment on questions of 
any kind without having all the necessary particulars and 
data before us for so doing, and especially where, as in the 
present instance, so many minds will be more or less influenced 
by “precedent,” and properly so too, as precedent generally 
indicates the best results of the thoughts and experiences of our 
predecessors, It will be quite necessary, therefore, to give a 
short account of the reredoses which, since the abbacy of 
Horton, in the time of Edward III., have occupied the place of 
the present reredos, the magnificent gift of the Freemasons to 
the Cathedral Church of Gloucester in 1873. 
Commencing with the first to which we need for present pur- 
_ poses allude, there existed, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, a reredos of which we fortunately have some of the 
remains, and which was of the same style of architecture as the 
Perpendicular casing of the choir. This reredos, probably the 
work of Abbot Horton, shared, in the seventeenth century, the 
Same fate with others of a like kind in the numerous chapels of 
the cathedral, all of which were hacked to pieces by Cromwell’s 
men to such an extent as to make them practically useless for 
their religious purposes, though happily leaving us sufficient to 
show what really splendid works of art they must have been. 

_ The next reredos of which we have any record was of 
Classic design, in accordance with the fashion of the day. It 
was a very fine work of its kind, and when removed in 1807 

- was presented to St. Mary’s Church at Cheltenham. A simple 
arrangement of panelling, designed by Sir Robert Smirke, took 
its place in the cathedral, and this was removed in 1872, when 
the present reredos was erected, the decoration of which is 
now under consideration. In this work Sir G. Scott has 
adopted the same principle of design as that which was 
initiated by the fourteenth-century men, and which we can 
trace in all the other reredoses in the cathedral. He has, it is 
true, chosen a rather earlier date than that of the choir work, 
from which the reredos is entirely detached; and he has 
evidently been influenced in this selection of style by the 
adjoining shrine of Edward IJ., which was in existence under 
its present Norman covering before the Norman apse was 
removed from the east end and the present Perpendicular 
casing was built. In all other respects we have a work here in 
harmony with the architectural surroundings, and distinctly 
founded on the same general principles and precedents ; indeed, 
by the erection of this reredos the Freemasons have made the 
choir of the cathedral church, with one single exception, a 
nearer_approach to Horton’s completed choir of the fourteenth 
century than it has been at any period since the days of the 
Commonwealth. The exception I allude to is the absence of 
coloured decoration on the stonework, which I am in a position 
to prove was present on Horton’s work. 

When Smirke’s panelling was removed, and the excavations 
were being made for Scott’s reredos, I was on the spot nearly 
the whole time, desirous of discovering, if possible, any of the 
remains of the fourteenth-century work. My search was fortu- 
nately successful. I found, and have carefully preserved, 
numerous pieces of the old reredos, on which ancient gilding 
and painting can be most distinctly seen. 

It now remains for us to see what further evidence can be 
produced as regards the use of colour in our cathedral during 
the Middle Ages, and to answer this question we have only to 
walk into the adjoining chapel of Abbot Boteler, and here we 
find in the unrestored stone reredos an undoubted example of 


* A paper by Mr. F.S, Waller, read at a meeting of Freemasons in 
the Cathedral Library, 


gilding and colours of all kinds ; and from thence to the lady 
chapel, where we have probably one of the finest examples of 
decorative painting in the kingdom, now a splendid ruin, but a 
perfect study for modern artists. Examine the rest of the 
building, and the records of the same, and we shall perceive, or 
hear of, colour in all directions. The vaulted roof of the naye, 
with its ribs, bosses, and responds, was, as is well known, 
highly decorated ; the bosses at the east end of the choir roof 
also, as is evidenced by that best of all careful observers, 
Haines ; the Norman chapels, piers, walls, vaults, &c. 

Take the churches of the city and the county throughout, 
and I may indeed say of all England, and there are few if any 
that (prior to the restoration mania) did not show remains of 
coloured decoration. 

Of oak and stone screens and reredoses, especially in the 
counties of Somerset, Devon, Norfolk, and Suffolk, the speci- 
mens of painted work are innumerable, and many of first-rate 
art; in fact, the practice of colour decoration in England up to 
the early part of the sixteenth century may be said to have been 
universal. Of the opinion of Sir Gilbert Scott on this subject 
there can be no doubt, as he distinctly stated to one of the 
members of the Cathedral Chapter that the reredos would be 
of stone, and not of alabaster, as originally intended, so that 
eventually it might be coloured ; and as regards the roof of the 
choir, this was painted by his direction and under his super- 
vision, and. afterwards by his own written testimony approved 
of. (See “Professional Recollections of Sir G. Scott, p. 339, 
in which, referring to this work, he states:—“ To my eye the 
effect is most satisfactory.”) 

As regards authority and precedent, therefore, it would 
seem that the evidence in favour of polychromatic decoration is 
overwhelming, and the reredos of 1873, if left as it is, will be a 
restoration of old work up to a certain point only, viz. in 
outline, wanting or not, according as each of us may view the 
matter, the final decorative treatment which would most 
“undoubtedly have been given by the men of the fourteenth 
century. 

It may not be out of place here to allude to a misunder- 
standing which seems to have gone abroad with respect to 
painting the groups of figures, and which, as far as I know of 
-the matter, has never even been contemplated. The introduc- 
tion of a few touches of gold here and there, and in the 
draperies, has alone been suggested, and the coloured decora- 
tive treatment would be confined to the tabernacle work and 
panels which form so large a portion of the structure. 

I conclusion, may I be allowed to say that the objections 
entertained by many people to the introduction of colour of any 
kind seem to me to admit of easy explanation, and they are 
worthy of our warmest sympathy, when we consider the causes 
from which such objections have arisen. I think, too, that 
they will be found to exist chiefly amongst those who, like my- 
self, are far enough advanced in life to remember, and be pain- 
fully influenced by, the terrible examples and mistakes they — 
have witnessed in their early days. The antipathy, therefore, 
is not to be wondered at, as it really is only within the last few 
years that the subject of colour decoration has been studied 
and again brought to the front, and that we are beginning to 
see, enjoy, and imitate in our own works the beautiful examples 
of tinting with which Nature has on all sides surrounded us. 

High art, such as that before alluded to in our lady chapel, 
ceased prior to the time of the Reformation, on which followed 
the crude and very undesirable colouring of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean times, then Classic work, much of ‘which was 
executed by foreign artists, after that—chaos! The introduc- 
tion of those most valuable institutions, schools of art, has had 
immense influence throughout the country, and a very strong 
feeling for art of all kinds, especially in favour of colour, is 
making itself felt. We have several first-rate decorative artists, 
well skilled in such work as that which is now before us, and I 
believe that no great time will elapse before our churches will 
be again as much distinguished by their colour decoration and 
warm effects as they now are by the absence of colour and 
their chilling and cheerless condition. 


CHASELTON HOUSE, 


N Friday the members of the Archzological Section of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute visited Chaselton 
House, at present tenanted by Mr. Ponsonby Curlew Hunt, bu: 
owned by Miss Whitmore Jones, the lady of the manor. The 
house is interesting from the fact that Catesby, of Gunpowder 
Plot notoriety, to whom the manor once belonged, sold it in 
order to find funds to carry on the plot. The purchaser was 
Mr. Walter Jones, by whom the present mansion was built 
between the years 1603 and 1620. Mr. Porter showed an 
“inventary” of all the goods and chattels contained in it on 
May 14, 1633. The “inventary” is a parchment-roll of 4 or 
5 yards in length, about 7 inches wide, and very neatly written, 
and it is said that many of the articles therein enumerated are 
still to be found in the house The kitchen contains an 
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exceedingly large service of ancient pewter dishes, plates, and 
cups, as might be supposed, suitable for a gentleman’s mansion 
of that extent. Many of the rooms are hung with very fine 
tapestry, and several have very beautiful enriched plaster 
ceilings and friezes of several feet in depth, and other rooms are 
finely panelled in oak. In the apartment described as “ Mr. 
Fettyplace his chamber,” is a bed upon which Queen Elizabeth 
slept at Woodstock. Inthe inventory itis written dewn as “One 
field bedd of itish stitch with taffata curtains, taffata Quilt, 
one Downe bedd with one quilt over it, one flock bedd 
under it, a boulster and pillowes of downe, and one fustian 
sheet,” and the whole is valued at 26/. 135. 4d. The 
family were always staunch Royalists, and perhaps the 
most noted among them was Captain Arthur Jones. That 
officer was tracked to Chaselton after the battle of Worcester, 
and his pursuers proceeded to search the house. Although 
they could find no trace of him their suspicions were that he 
had entered one particular room, in which they insisted on 
staying the night. Captain Jones’s wife humoured their fancy, 
and provided them with a good supper and wine without stint, 
which, however, had been judiciously drugged. The captain 
was really concealed in a small closet which led out of that in 
which the men were, and when they were all sound asleep she 
brought him out from his concealment, and he, stepping over 
the sleeping bodies of his pursuers, made his way to the outer 
door of the mansion, where a fresh horse was in waiting, and 
which soon carried him beyond their reach. The wife of that 
Captain Jones was Eleanor Pope, one of the maids of honour 
to Queen Elizabeth ; and Miss Whitmore Jones, the present 
proprietor of the mansion and lady of the manor, wears upon 
her finger the ring formerly belonging to that lady. It would 
take too much space to enumerate the many curious and inter- 
esting articles to be seen here. There hangs in the hall a 
sword, attached to which is the following inscription :—“ This 
sword was the property of one McKenzie, who was the friend 
of Dickens. These men fought side by side at Edge Hill, on 
the side of the King. An axe was struck at the head of 
Dickens, which McKenzie received on his sword, and so hard 
was the blow that it beat back the sword on to the skull of 
McKenzie, giving him his death-wound.” The armour which 
hangs about the house was used at Naseby. A long stay was 
made in exploring every part of the house, and enjoying the 
extensive view from the leads. 


AMERICAN SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
MASONRY. 
HE following are the conditions which have to be observed 
in supplying stone and for masonry in the contracts with 
the Government of the United States for architectural and 
engineering works :— 

Proposals are to be made on a blank form hereto attached. 
and must state the sum or rate required to fulfil a contract in 
accordance with the specifications and drawings ; also the time 
required to complete the contract. “ 

With each bid must be sent a certificate cheque for §...... ; 
drawn to the order of the Treasurer of the United States, as a 
guarantee that the bidder will perform the work if the work be 
awarded him ; and, if the Department so desire, will execute a 
formal contract within two weeks from the receipt thereof for 
the said work, giving a satisfactory bond for the faithful per- 
formance of the same. 

The cheques of the unsuccessful bidders will be returned 
upon the award of the contract ; that of the successful bidder, 
upon the approval of the formal contract by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or upon the satisfactory completion of the work, in 
case such contract shall not have been required. Should the 
successful bidder refuse, or fail to execute such contract or bond, 
his cheque will be forfeited, and the contract become null, if 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall so direct. 

Proposals will be considered only from parties giving satis- 
factory references. 

The names of the officers of any corporation, or of the 
members of a firm, submitting a bid must be given in full in the 
proposal, in addition to the corporation or the firm signature. 

Generally, payments will be made as the work progresses 
and in accordance with the terms of the contract, 10 per cent. 
of the value of the work done—2zo per cent. on heating appa- 
ratus—being retained until the final acceptance of the work. 

Parties obtaining copies of the drawings, &c., must return 
them within............ days from the date of receipt. 

Each proposal must be enclosed in an envelope, sealed and 
endorsed ‘ Proposal for.......+....s++ssseeeseeeee” and addressed to 
the Supervising Architect, Treasury Department. 

The Government reserves the right to reject any or all bids, 
un to waive defects, should it be deemed in its interest to 

0 SO. 

Each bidder is requested to examine the site, and must 
assume responsibility for all errors or omissions on account of 
“his failure to do so. 


_ The dimensions given on the drawings are in accordance 
with the general plans, but as variations may occur, or may 
have occurred in construction, the contractor is required to 
make his measurements at the building, construct his work 
accordingly, and will be held responsible for any errors in his 
figures and for the proper fitting of his work. 


Conditions of Contract. 

Proposals must include the furnishing of labour and 
materials—with scaffolding, fixtures, machinery, tools, &c.— 
necessary for the complete and substantial execution of every- 
thing described, shown, or reasonably implied in the specifica- 
tions and drawings, without any extra charge whatever and to 
the satisfaction of the supervising architect, whose decisions on 
all questions pertaining thereto shall be final. 

All materials must be the best of their several kinds, and all 
workmanship of the best quality. 

The supervising architect reserves the right to make any 
alterations in the work without affecting the validity of the 
contract, the value of such alterations, at market rates, to be 
taken from or added to the amount to be paid under the con- 
tract, but no additional compensation will be allowed unless the 
price be first agreed upon and the work authorised, in writing, 
by the supervising architect. 

The contractor must lay out his own work correctly, and be 
responsible for measurements. The contractor must give to the 
proper authorities all requisite notices, obtain official permits 
and licenses, and pay all proper fees for the same, and must be 
responsible for all damage or injury caused to persons and 
property through his operations. 

The supervising architect, or the superintendent, may re- 
quire the contractor to remove from the premises such of his 
materials or work as are not in accordance with the specifica- 
tions, and to substitute, without delay, satisfactory work and 
materials, the expense attending the same to be borne by the 
contractor. 

All rubbish must be removed and the premises be left 
broom clean. 

If the contractor fail to complete the work within the time 
specified in the contract, a forfeiture of...... dollars will be 
exacted for each day’s delay. 


Samples, 

Each bidder to submit with his bid samples of the stone, 
brick, cement, sand, marble, tiling, and finished wood he pro- 
poses to use, and such other samples as may be required for 
approval afterwards. 

Concrete. 

The trenches, of dimensions shown on drawings, to be filled 
with concrete. The concrete to be composed of five parts of 
sound stone, broken to about the size of 2-inch cube, two parts of 
clean sharp sand and one part of American hydraulic cement, 
to be well mixed and laid in layers about 6 inches thick, and 
gently rammed down. Each layer to be wet before the next is 
added, and levelled with a skim coat of cement-mortar properly 
grouted in. Proper provision to be made for the passage of 
drain-pipes, &c., where necessary, or shown on drawings. 
Centres for inverted arches, where shown on drawings, to be 
formed of concrete to suit the line of the extrados of the 
brick arch. 

The floors to be levelled up to within...... inches of finished 
floor with cement concrete. The concrete to be filled in to the 
top of the strips after the wooden strips or porous terra-cotta 
floor-tiles are laid. 

Concrete for tiled floors to be levelled up to 
2 inches of floor line. 


within. 


Stone Footings. 

Stone footings to be furnished and set on top of concrete, or 
where shown, in two courses ; breaking joints, of dimensions 
shown on drawings. 

Stonework. 

All parts of exterior walls hatched in drawings in full lines to 
be faced with stone. 

Basement, from at least 4 inches below gradeé to ......+sssser0s 
water table, to be............ stone, superstructure to be........ oie 

The steps, platforms, door-sills............ 

Cap and bondstones for interior piers to be of............ 

Manhole covers to be of. 

The remaining stone required to be such as may be approved 
by the supervising architect. 

The contractor to fill in blanks of the following table, 
accompanying the specimens furnished by him to the office of 
the supervising architect :— 

Weight by the cubic 


seers teeeee 


Crushing and tensile 


Specimens. foot—pounds. strength—pounds. 
Gra IteSh: ss Ses HPP Ne evick Ade sk MaeB essen were BCR tio la wad ie 
SA HOSE Guy fh BAN dp bo abons cas enee Mabe e A MCIODS sea see ndiesd tue eb ete doce 
Limestone ... See ak elk sate Meee Siena sows Tee: Fae a theoies 


All stone to be close-grained, of an even colour and texture, 
and to rest in the walls on the natural bed. 
The body of the stone facing to D€..,.....s.sseceevenne 
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Rock-faced stone to be pitched off true from joint line, pro- 
jection not to exceed 1} inches. 

All belt courses, water-tables, steps, platforms, tops, or 
buttresses, sills, voussoirs, lintels, reveals, trimmings, &c., to be 
fees BA at cut work if of granite. 

All moulded work to be cut sharp and clean, and all carved 
work to be executed artistically, and be spirited, both accord- 
ing to drawings or models. 

The stone ashlar to bond into backing......... INChESs.., ease 
inches, alternately, as shown, with frequent through stones. 


ee 


All beds and joints of stone to be true and out of wind. The 


underside of steps, platforms, &c., to be pointed off square with 


the face. : 
3 inch, or as shown on drawings. 

Mullions to have copper dowels as shown. 

The window and door-sills to be bedded at ends only. 


Projecting cut-stonework to be properly throated under- 


neath to throw off the water. 


All copings, gables, dormers, &c., where flashing is required, 
to have channel for flashing cut on back, the whole being tied 
to the brickwork with iron cramps and dowelled where re- 


quired. 
Finials and apex-stones to be properly dowelled. 


The capstone for chimneys to be of............ stone, in one 


PIECES. «sha inches thick, perforated for the several flues. 


The stone bearing-plates for the ends of the girders and 
trusses and capstones of basement piers to be set to exact level 
required, and roughly pointed at bottom bed and sides, but cut 


fine and accurate on top where iron is to rest on it. 


The stonework to be properly cramped together where 
necessary, and anchored where required to the brick backing 


with galvanised iron anchors + inch by 2 inches proper length. 


The joints of cut stonework not to exceed 2 inch, the bed 
= inch, without under-cutting, and to set with lime mortar. 
‘Che joints of the outer surface to be raked out $ inch deep and 
filled in and pointed with lime, putty, and sand, coloured to 


match the stone. 


Centres to be provided and set for all stone arches, and must 


not be eased or struck until the mortar is thoroughly dry. 


The mortar to be composed of two-thirds of clean sharp 
sand and one-third stone lime, slacked at least two weeks 


before using, 
Holes to be cut through stone for passage of goose-necks, 


TESSERZ. 


Architectural Remains in Sicily. 
M. E. GRANT-DUFF. 

GRIGENTUM far surpasses all the cities of Sicily in 
the magnificence of its Greek remains. Serradifalco 
‘enumerates and minutely describes nine temples, besides which 
there are the remains of baths, tombs, and other buildings. 
Here, also, is a sarcophagus, now used as a font, on which the 
whole story of Hippolytus is represented in relief. Goethe 
seems to have been particularly struck with this. At Syracuse 
are the ruins of a theatre which existed before the Athenian 
expedition. The remains of the Temple of Minerva have been 
incorporated with the cathedral. Its gates were to Grecian 
what those of San Giovanni are to Christian art. The 
equally celebrated Temple of Diana is represented only by a 
few fragments, and the Temple of Jupiter, on the banks of the 
Anapus, has not been more fortunate. The terrible Latomicze 
have now become a wilderness of gay and fragrant flowers, set 
with orange and lemon trees. The catacombs are, perhaps, 
among the most ancient of the remains of Syracuse. They 
existed probably before the city had extended beyond the bounds 
of Ortygia. The amphitheatre makes us think, as has been 
well observed, of Patus Thrasea, who was censured by his 
detractors for opposing Nero’s proposal to allow the Syracusans 
to exhibit a larger number of gladiators than was usually per- 
- mitted. The place called the Ear of Dionysius has no right 
whatever to be so named. At Acremonte, the site of the 
ancient Acre, a colony of Syracuse, and a place not often 
visited by travellers, are the remains of a Greek theatre, com- 
manding a noble view of Etna, closing a wide prospect of 
fertile valleys, of an Odeum, of sepulchral monuments, and of 
sculptures upon the rocks in high relief. Catania, whose very 
name expresses its perilous situation, at the foot of Etna, has 
suffered too much to have many remains of antiquity. The 
theatre is not the one in which the people were assembled when 
the Athenian soldiers suddenly appeared in the Agora. Indeed, 
there is nothing at Catania older than the days of Augustus. 
The theatre of Taormina, originally Greek, was thoroughly 
Romanised, and suffered terribly in the dark ages. It was 
defended against the Saracens with the utmost determination, 
and by them in their turn against the Normans. The fate of 
the Colosseum, of the tomb of Hadrian, and of the monument 
of Cecilia Metella, has been here reproduced. The ruins of 
one of the temples at Tauromenium have been worked into the 


Each step to have 3 inch wash, and the platforms 


church of San Pancrazio. At Tyndaris, looking out on the 
Tuscan Sea, are the ruins of a theatre, and of some large 
buildings, the nature of which is unknown. Some mosaics 
have also been found there. The much-broken ruins ot 
Soluntum have furnished chiefly small objects—candelabra, 
statues and capitals. 


Michel Angelo as a Sculptor, 
J. SKELTON. 

The finest sculptures of Michel Angelo which I have any- 
where seen are those in the sacristy of San Lorenzo, and the 
bust of Brutus in the Uffizi at Florence. The AZoses at Rome 
has a grand-grotesque, a mock-heroic about it, which was 
scarcely intended by the artist, and which, instead of the Hebrew 
leader, gives it, with its fierce horns and its immortal beard, a 
very curious likeness to some grave and pompous satyr, full of 
years and sylvan honours. We must see the figures in San 
Lorenzo before we can learn how much passion and eloquent 
emotion a great sculptor, ‘“ whose strong heart beats through 
stone,” can convey to the marble. One group consists of a 
Virgin and Child, which though unfinished, is very remarkable 
for the skill with which the drapery is wrought, and the 
unstudied ease and grace of the composition. The most re- 
markable figure, however, is that of Lovenzo de Medict. The 
knightly helm lowers over the brow and darkens the passion- 
less face, which, with the calm but inscrutable eyes, is cast into 
deep shade. The head leans lightly upon one hand, the fore- 
finger being raised contemplatively ; the other hand rests upon 
the thigh. There is a cast of this figure in the Sydenham 
Collection, but you must go to the chapel of the Medici ere 
you can rightly appreciate its terrible force and fascination. 
There, in the cold stillness—for the noises of the city are 
muffled ere they reach the sanctuary where the dead rest— 
there waits Lorenzo de Medici, watching silently, and with 
profound and ominous thoughtfulness, the fortunes of the 
Florentine state. The bust of Bruzus, like so many of Michel 
Angelo’s works, is unfinished. There is, as it were, a gauzy 
film across the face, which has not yet been cleared away, and 
through which we catch, as through a veil, the stern, resolved, 
coarse features of the man. Such a statue brings us into closer 
and more intimate contact with the artist who made it than 
does one finished, perfected, with no taint of mortal incom- 
pleteness, which, for aught that appears to the contrary, may, 
like Diana of the Ephesians, have fallen from heaven. But 
here we can well believe that the artist has been at work an 
hour ago; we can trace amid the massive, resolute folds of the 
drapery, the lines he had hewed ere he laid down his chisel 
for the day; and anon the door will open, and Buonarotti will 
come in and speak with us! And by his unfinished statues we 
are taught better than by those which have been completed 
and removed from the studio to the palace or the gallery, how 
instinctively and with what natural ease he grasped, as it were, 
the true human form. Through the coarse marble strokes we 
can behold the figure growing into life. And with all his im- 
petuosity, arrogance, urgency—as though he would drag the 
life from the reluctant marble—he is never spasmodic or 
unnatural, the action is never strained or forced ; the fair ideal 
which he sought with such fierce vehemence lay mostly, like 
the old sorrow of the poet, “solid set, and moulded in colossal 


calm.” 
Eugene Delacroix as a Painter. 


T. SYLVESTRE. 


The first sketches of Delacroix were very free. As he saw 
things quickly and in their ezsemd/e,in the best state for a _ 
rough sketch, each of his pencil strokes was characteristic, 
generalising and determining the volume and relief of bodies, 
and the direction of their movements. An example is neces- 
sary. Take, for instance, a statue in a reclining position, and 
half plunged in water. The part that rises above the water, 
and can be seen, is certainly not a mere collection of contours 
and detached lines, but a salient mass. What then is to deter- 
mine the importance to be given to its lines or contour? Is 
not line in drawing, as in mathematics, nothing more than an 
hypothesis? The chief pre-occupation of Delacroix was, there- 
fore, with the volume of his objects, the analysis of their 
thickness. So he built up his figures by putting together their 
parts in proportionate masses until their modelling was com- 
plete. Gros proceeded in the same way until he was turned 
from his natural bent by an excessive respect for the principles 
of David. Gros gave a condensed representation of the frame 
of a horse by a few ovals properly arranged. Géricault 
obtained his energetic relief in the same fashion. When a 
painter has established the correct salience of his objects, he 
will not have exceeded that imaginary limit which is called 
their line or contour, but which, in reality, is their finish. 
What would you think of a sculptor who, having a medallion to 
produce, a head in profile, should execute it by simply drawing 
the features upon his board, and then filling in the circum- 
scribed space with clay? He could not really convey, with his 
traced line, the real projections of the living figure. This pro- 
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cedure of Delacroix had much in common with that of sculp- 
ture. His large touch resembled the powerful brushwork of 
Géricault in the Raft of the Medusa, or the thumbwork of 
sculptors upon soft clay. He first marked the culminating 
point of his projections with his most luminous tone, and then 
surrounded it with one mere sombre. This gave at once an 
indication of the concavities and protuberances of the topo- 
graphy of the human figure, land-marked by lights and 
‘shadows. After the example of Titian, of Paul Veronese, 
and of Rubens, Delacroix commenced by sketching out his 
subject in black and white, so as to arrive simply and rapidly at 
a determination of the general effect. He never wasted time in 
taking up first one part of a picture and then another—here a 
head, there a hand or an arm, details which d/ettand7 painters, 
like gourmets, are fond of calling tit-bits. He always devoted 
‘himself to the life and dramatic effect of the whole. If you 
‘take each of his figures separately, you will be astonished at 
their excessive development, at times even monstrous, which, 
however, the artist had decided were necessary to give energy 
of movement and intensity of expression. Though we do not 
perhaps find such disorder as this in nature, we do find it in our 
own imagination, to which the painter specially directs his 
appeal. Delacroix has declared that “ painting is the art of pro- 
ducing an illusion in the brain of a spectator through the 
agency of his eyes.” This is why his heroes seem to dislocate 
themselves as they cut and thrust in the headlong mélée; why 
the horses, driven giddily forward, fall and die at our feet, 
reeking and bloody ; why the eyes of his furious warriors start 
from their orbits, and the conquered stretch their arms to 
heaven in all the violence of despair. The hand which calls to 
revolt, which commands punishments, or adds emphasis to 
malediction, is endowed with supernatural size and power ; the 
brush strokes which form it are like the strokes of a sword. 
The desired end is more than attained—it is overpassed. 


The Political Hconomy of Art. 
E. DE LAVELEYE. 


The more democratic a society becomes, the more the State 
‘is justified in encouraging the fine arts, the one luxury which it 
smay be permitted. The Athens of Pericles will always be a 
model for other States to imitate. In his seventh ‘“‘ Olympiad ” 
Pindar sang, “ The day the Rhodians raised an altar to Athene, 
Zeus brought a yellow cloud into the sky and rained much gold 
upon the land.” The shower of gold which falls upon a people 
which rightly encourages literature and the fine arts is a shower 
of pure and unselfish pleasures. In his “ Histoire de Luxe,” 
M. Bandrillart writes on the subject of public luxury :—‘ At 
times it invites the masses to enjoy certain pleasures, as public 
gardens, fountains, and theatres; at times it spreads the 
treasures of the beautiful before the multitudes shut out from 
the possession of the works of sculpture and painting. There 
are museums for art just as there are libraries for science and 
literature and exhibitions for manufactures. In all its forms 
this collective luxury, if well directed, benefits everyone. It 
raises and stimulates the genius of industry. It has, besides, 
this supreme merit, that it deprives luxury of the selfish and 
solitary character which it displays in individuals, by bringing 
‘within reach of the people the advantages which as a rule are 
exclusively enjoyed by the rich, or grudgingly shared witha 
small circle of acquaintances.” Athens raised the level of 
Civilisation by the diligent culture of a love for the fine arts. 
Artistic decoration and art instruction in schools ought to be a 
means to the same end. “If education must first deal with 
realities and forms, it uses these as vehicles to attain to the 
intellectually sublime.” Would not the lower classes, on whom 
material surroundings press so heavily, find the best relief to 
their hard destiny if their eyes opened to what Leonardo da 
Vinci calls “la bellezza del mondo,” and they, as well as others, 
‘were thus prepared to enjoy all the splendours which, dispersed 
throughout the world—splendours which, as Pascal expresses 
it, when the heart is open to receive them—soften its sorrows 
and inspire a presentiment and foretaste of happier days? 
Public luxury ought never to be supported by taxes on the 
necessities of life, nor be allowed to encourage among the rich 
a love of ostentation and sensuality. It should always tend 
to strengthen those highest sentiments, love of country and 
humanity, of righteousness and justice, 


Philosophy of Art. 
A. SCHWEGLER. 


The absolute is immediately present to sensuous perception 
‘in the beautiful or in art. The beautiful is the shining of the 
‘idea through a sensuous medium (stone, colour, sound, verse), 
the realisation of the idea in the form of a finite manifestation. 
To the beautiful (and its sub-species, the beautiful as such, the 
sublime, the ludicrous) there always belong two factors, the 
thought and the material ; but both are inseparably together. 
The material expresses nothing but the thought that animates 
and illuminates it, and of this thought it is only the external 
manifestation. The various forms of art depend on the various 
‘combinations that take place between the matter and the form. 


In the symbolical form of art matter predominates; the 
thought struggles through it only with pain and difficulty in 
order to bring the ideal into manifestation. In the classical 
form of art the ideal has conquered its adequate existence in 
the material: form and matter are mutually absolute com- 
mensurate. Where, finally, spirit predominates, and the 
matter is reduced to a mere sign and show, through and 
beyond which the spirit ever breaks and struggles further— 
here we have the romantic form of art. The system of the 
individual arts coheres also with these varieties of form in art 
generally ; but difference in the former is proximately condi- 
tioned by difference in the material. (1) The beginning of art 
is architecture. It belongs essentially to the symbolical form, 
the sensuous material being greatly in excess in its case, and 
the true adequacy of form and matter being still to seek. Its 
material is stone arranged in obedience to the laws of gravita- 
tion. Hence the character that belongs to it of mass and 
massiveness, of silent gravity, of Oriental sublimity. After 
architecture comes (2) sculpture, still in subjection, indeed, to 
a stiff and unyielding material, but an advance, nevertheless, 
from the inorganic to the organic. Forming it into body, it 
converts the matter into a mere vehicle—simply ancillary. In 
representing body—this building of the soul in its beauty and 
purity—the material completely disappears into the ideal; not 
a remnant of the crasser element is left that is not in service to 
the idea. Nevertheless the life of the soul, feeling, mood, 
glance—these are beyond sculpture. The romantic art, 
kar’ €f0xnv, (3) painting, is alone equal to them. Its medium 
is no longer a coarse material substrate, but the coloured 
plane, the spiritual play of light ; it produces only the show of 
solid dimension. Hence it is capable of expressing the whole 
scala of feelings, moods, and actions—actions full of dramatical 
movement. 
Houses in Minster. 


G. E. STREET. 


The churches and domestic buildings at Miinster are almost 
equally interesting. Of the latter, the Rath-haus is the most 
remarkable. It is very elaborate and beautiful in all its details, 
but, like most of the house-fronts here, boasts of a regular 
show front. The ground stage consists of four open arches 5 
the next of four richly-traceried windows, divided by figures in 
niches, carved with great spirit ; and above this is an immense 
stepped gable-end, divided into seven panels in width, and 
rising to about twice the height of the real roof. It is pinnacled, 
and filled with open traceries, which, being pierced above the 
roof, show the sky through their openings. The lower part of 
the building is of the best Middle-Pointed, but in the gable 
some of the tracery is ogee and poor. This front was followed 
in Miinster throughout the rest of the Middle Ages, as also by 
the Renaissance school, so that the whole town is full of 
arcaded streets, like an Italian town, and all the houses have 
more or less exaggerated fronts, stepped and pinnacled high 
above the roof-line. The out ensemble of such a town, it may 
be imagined, is picturesque in the extreme, though not so 
valuable as at first sight it seems likely to prove to the archi- 
tectural traveller. The endless repetition of the same—and 
that a bad—idea, is very tiresome, and so, beautiful as is the 
Rath-haus in some of its detail, and striking as it certainly is in 
its general effect, I have not forgiven it as being the first 
example with which I am acquainted of a long series of 
barbarisms. The only old apartment in this building, so far as 
I could discover, is a room called the Frieden-saal. It is a low 
council-chamber, of late date, which has been most elaborately 
restored, and renovated with much rich colour. There are some 
very good hinges and locks on a series of closets here. 


The Right Use of Terra-cotta. 


F. W. Moopy. 


The assertion that terra-cotta ought to be used in small 
pieces like bricks, because it is a sort of brick, and not in large 
pieces that might be mistaken for stones, is an idle assertion 
and a mischievous one, for it would limit its profitable use. If 
it fulfils the purpose for which it is wanted, what does it 
signify whether it is like stone or like brick? What can 
it matter whether a soft material becomes hard by artificial 
or natural processes? We want a certain form—in one case 
it is moulded, in the other cut; for use or appearance the 
result is the same. Why should we be troubled with 
plausible theories which puzzle the weak, and attempt to 
limit at once our art and our use? If a material is unfit 
for the use to which it is applied it will not be used; but if 
it is fit, it is ridiculous to prove from “true principles” that 
it ought not to be used. Take, for instance, a cornice. The 
line of argument is this :—A cornice is a stone structure, aida 
deep cornice can only be made of large stones. Terra-co‘ta is 
nothing more than brick, and therefore ought to be small, and 
consequently is not adapted for large cornices. I reply that 
terra-cotta can be and is made in large pieces, and that cornices 
are made of it, and that in every respect it fulfils its praccical 
and artistic purpose. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tur Council of the Society of Arts have awarded the 
Society’s silver medal to the following authors of papers read 
during the past session :—Professor S. P. THOMPSON, on 
“The Mercurial Air Pump”; Mr. WaLrER EMDEN, 
“Theatres and Fireproof Construction”; Sir Pup 
Macnus, “Commercial Education”; Mr. SwiRE SMITH, 
“Technical Education Bill” ; Sir Howarp Gruss, ‘‘ Tele- 
scopes for Stellar Photography”; Mr. R. E. R. CromprTon, 
“Blectric Lighting from Central Stations”; Mr. H.C. 
Breton, Agent-General for British Columbia, “ British 
Columbia”; Mr. J. Ranxiy, M.P., “ Emigration” ; Mr. 
Justice CUNNINGHAM, “The Public Health in India” ; Sir 
WinLIAM W. Hunter, “The Religions of India” ; Mr. J. 
STARKIE GARDNER, “The Monumental Uses of Bronze”; 
and Mr. Cxcit SmitH, ‘Persian Textiles.” A medal would 
have been awarded to Mr. H. B. WHEATLEY for his paper on 
“ Principles of Design as applied to Bookbinding,” had not 
Mr. WuHeaTLey acted as secretary to the Section of Applied 


Art. 


Tue Municipal Council of Paris have been considering 
the question of the contributions which the French artists 
should pay to the fund for public assistance out of the 
receipts for admission to the Salon exhibitions. Hitherto 
the amount levied was 3 per cent., but it was proposed to 
increase the sum to ro per cent. On behalf of the artists 
it was argued that the decree by which theatres and other 
places of amusement are taxed for the Asszstance publique 
does not relate to an exhibition like the Salon, where the 
painters and sculptors take the place of workmen in manu- 
factories. That was not a prudent ground to take up, for it 
could be retorted that actors, singers, and dancers were also 
workpeople, and yet were mulcted. The objection to the 
tax could be resisted by a different sort of argument. The 
Municipal Council were not satisfied with the objections, 
and decided that henceforth ro per cent. will be abstracted 
from the sums paid for admission. It will follow that fewer 
artists will obtain pensions from the Salon fund. The case 
is to be brought before the Council of the Prefecture, but 
it is not anticipated that a reversal of judgment will take 


place. 


One of the defects of the system of public education which 
is now in operation is that the pupils are recognised as no 
more than means to obtain results, and generally results of a 
financial kind. The children are so many ciphers, which if 
placed in one column bring honour and profit. ‘The office 
of the teachers is accordingly to place them in that position, 
and sometimes the feat is accomplished in a way which does 
not bring any advantage to the students who are represented 
by the roll of figures. The Science and Art Department is 
always boasting about the immense numbers who are recelv- 
ing instruction in science and art under its officials, and 
fervid orators from time to time go into ecstasies over the 
educational revolution which the country is undergoing. 
The value of the statistics, which give rise to so many de- 
lightful pictures, is suggested by an inquiry that was lately 
held in Leeds, It was demonstrated that ‘it was the 
practice of the masters to transfer the records of attendances 
from the day-school registers to the science class registers 
for several months at once,” and that “in several cases such 
transfers had been made to blank registers for science sub- 
jects in which either no lessons had been given or in which 
~ lessons in other subjects under the Education Department 
had taken place.” The schools are under the control of 
managers, committee men, visitors, members of the School 
Board, and so on; but everybody seems to recognise that 
the system isa sham. What is amusing is the simplicity of 
the examiners who are deputed to investigate the progress 
of science teaching in schools. They express amazement 
at the absurdity of the answers. Apparently they have yet 
to learn how easily returns can be manipulated, for Leeds, 
we suppose, is not alone in dexterity., 


WHILE every one must desire that landlords shall not 
be allowed to neglect their duty, which is to keep houses in 
a condition that will not involve danger to the tenants, care 
should be taken to avoid encouraging unreasonable demands 
on the part of the tenants. A case was tried a few days 


ago in Glasgow, which suggests how far tenants can be led 
by a belief in the responsibilities of landlords. It appears 
the plaintiff in the case, in 1877 took a house in St. George’s. 
Road for a year. Offensive and unhealthy smells wére said 
to prevail. After a few months’ occupancy of the house the 
plaintiff left, and he made a claim of 200/. on account of 
loss and damage arising through the illness of his family, 
and other inconveniences, which were attributed to the 
smells. When the tenant complained, the landlord’s agent 
offered to have the drains tested by the sanitary authorities, 
but permission was refused. Afterwards, when a test 
could be instituted, it was found that the drains were in a 
safe condition. About the existence of unpleasant smells. 
there appeared to be no doubt, and in such a case what is a 
tenant todo? The judge who tried the case did not go so 
far as to say the tenant was bound to trace out the cause 
which made his house uninhabitable, but he was, at least, 
bound to show that he had taken all reasonable means for 
that purpose. The onus of discovering the weak points in 
drainage would, according to the Scotch law, rest upon the 
tenant. In the Glasgow case the tenant did not have the 
investigation made, and he put obstacles in the way of an 
investigation by somebodyelse. On that account the judge 
decided against the tenant, and awarded costs to the land- 
lord. .The judgment really turned upon the offer on one 
side to examine the drains and the refusal on the other side, 
and accordingly the case is worth the attention of landlords 
who may have to deal with similar claims. A tenant 
can resist an examination of drains, but it will be at his 
own risk. 


RECENT revelations of the extent of the traffic in 
ancient works have at last induced the Greek Government 
to take steps to put it down. It is proposed to pass a law 
by which every one who removes an example of antique art 
out of Greece will be pursued and arrested, even if they 
have escaped to foreign countries. But there are two diffi- 
culties in the way of so rigorous a law: the deputies in the 
Athens Parliament may not approve of the measure, and 
foreign countries may hesitate about allowing the arrests, as, 
if the prisoners are removed, their valuables will be sure to 
accompany them. How many museums in Europe have 
hesitated about acquiring objects which were taken from 
Greece against all authority? The law says that every 
person in Greece who finds an antiquity on his own groand 
must give notice of his good fortune within three days to 
the Government, who have a right to part proprietorship in 
the statue, and that nothing is to be removed from the 
country without a written authority. But if Jorcos had 
acted in so regular a fashion there would be no Venus of 
Melos to-day in the Louvre. The traffic may be illegal, but 
it can claim to have the sanction of time, and many 
respectable Greeks have had a share in it. Indeed, it is 
said that without the concurrence of high officials it would 
be impossible to pass the barriers. The suicide recently of 
one prominent agent who was supposed to be a model of 
patriotism is, however, a sign that public opinion in Greece 
is turning towards the support of those who are desirous of 
keeping Greek works in Greece. Many objects which were 
brought illicitly to dealers in Paris have been restored ; but 
the Greek Government has not as yet demanded that the 
Louvre should deliver up its treasures. Some day it may 
be a question of sending back the Parthenon sculptures. 


THERE is now a possibility that strangers who journey 
to the Paris Exhibition next year will not be shocked as 
they pass along the Quai d’Orsay by the blackened walls 
of the Cour des Comptes, which is a Court of Weeds. 
In spite of the opposition from designers, workmen, and 
manufacturers, the ruin is made over to the Union des Arts 
Décoratifs, to be transformed into a museum of industrial 
art. It is not a wise proceeding in respect to the uses 
which such a museum should subserve, for the quay is too 
far from the manufacturing districts of the city. But i will 
be an advantage for Paris to have an eyesore removed, and 
one which recalled the excesses of the civil war. Although 
the Union des Arts Décoratifs will not receive any subsidy 
from the State, the building will be reconstructed. After a 
tenure of thirty years both building and collections will 
reyert to the State, The existing facade is to be preserved. 
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Painted by M.GODEFROID GUFFENS. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE MIRROR, 
W* have already published illustrations of several of 
M. GuFFEN’s wall-paintings in town-halls and 
other public buildings in Belgium. We now give one of 
his lighter works, which was painted as a panel.for a private 
residence. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, ELSWICK. 


HIS new Roman Catholic Church is designed by 
Messrs. Dunn, Hansom & Dunn, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to provide accommodation for the large and increas- 
ing population at the west end of the town. It will be 
attached to the present Presbytery and schools, which have 
for some time past been used as a temporary church. 
The building will be carried out, externally, in the local 
sandstone, and the interior in Bath stone. In plan, the 
church consists of nave, sanctuary, transepts and aisles, 
and has a lantern tower at the crossing. The transepts 
are utilised as chapels, that on the south side having an 
organ chamber above it. Sacristies, 16 feet by 15 feet, are 
provided for priests and boys, and also a heating vault. 
The dimensions are .as follows :—Nave 108 feet, and 
sanctuary 25 feet long by 24 feet wide, and 57 feet to 
ridge ; aisles 12 feet 6 inches wide. ‘The site is a com- 
manding one, in the Westmorland Road, facing the Elswick 
Park. 


COUNTRY-HOUSH. SIDEBOARD, 


HE two works shown in the illustration were designed 

by Mr. W. H. SucpeEn, architect, Keighley.. The 

country-house was designed for a Bradford contractor, but 

it has not at present been carried out owing to a family 

bereavement. The sideboard design was made for a firm 

of joinery and cabinet-makers, and is to be executed in 
wainscot oak. 


HAZELDENE, WORCESTER. 


HIS house was built for Mr, E. CAMPBELL HANCOCK, 
at Barbourne Park, Worcester, and is situate close 
to the banks of the Severn, the grounds below being 
formed out and terraced to the water’s edge. The scenery 
of the river and country, with the ‘pale Malverns” in the 
distance, is very beautiful; the rooms were arranged and 
the balcony formed especially to command the views. 
The low portion of the building to the right of the drawing 
was an old ferry cottage, and this was altered and adapted 
for the kitchen and offices, the outer walls being cased to 
harmonise with the new structure. The walls are faced 
with deep red pressed Severn side bricks set in dark 
mortar, the upper storey having English oak framing 
filled in with ‘“‘ Granolithic” in the form of rough cast, 
and left its natural colour. The roofs are covered with 
Broseley strawberry-coloured tiles, and the ridges with red 
ornamental cresting. The internal woodwork to the prin- 
cipal rooms is polished pitch pine, and to other parts red 
deal. The staircase is an old oak one, removed from another 
house in the neighbourhood, and restored and repaired. 
Provision was first made for warming the rooms by the 
ordinary open fireplaces, but gas-stoves were afterwards 
adopted for the purpose. 

The work was carried out by Mr. Wm. Patrick, 
builder, of Worcester, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. A. Hitt Parker, 
5 Foregate Street, Worcester. 


THE NEW CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, 
HEBBURN-UPON-TYNE, 


N Tudor times there stood at Hebburn-upon-Tyne a 
| strong peel tower. After the union of the two 
kingdoms, the peel was incorporated with a fine and 
spacious mansion, containing eighty-five rooms. In course 
of time, as the prospering industries of the place brought 
about atmospheric conditions not suited to a country seat, 
as well as an industrial population close to the walls of the 
grounds, this mansion, the property of Mr. J.-R. Carr- 
ELLISON, was eventually converted into two smaller resi- 
dences, as well as a commodious vicarage-house, church 
institute, Sunday schools, and a church. The church, 
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which is treated in the Geometric Decorated English style, 
has been made out of a long receding wing of fine old 
masonry, measuring 148 feet long by 28 feet wide, covered 
with sound Westmoreland slates. It consists of a nave and 
chancel, with a narthex and porch on the south side of the 
nave, and a vestry, organ and heating-chambers on the. 
north, and has 568 sittings. It has a waggon-shaped roof, 
formed of the fine old red wood and English oak found zz 
situ. There are large double-light windows in the nave, 


-and triple-lights to the chancel, with massive buttresses 


between them, besides the seven-light traceried east window, 
of which we give an illustration. Lady NoRTHBOURNE, in 
remembrance of the hall having been her ancestral home, 
made generous contributions, and Lord NorTHBouRNE 
gave the pulpit and font. A contribution of 1I,000/. was 
made by the representatives of the late Mr. RALPH CARR- 
ELLISON, in recognition of his intention to carry out the 
scheme, and Mr. J. R. Carr-Ei.ison gave the building and 
site. 

The contractor was Mr. JoHN Munro, Hebburn, and 
the architect was Mr. FREp. R. Witson, Alnwick. Mr. M. 
TEMPLE WILSON acted as resident architect. 


THE SOLICITORS’ HALL COMPETITION, 
EDINBURGH. - 


CCORDING tothe Scotsman, the competitive plans for 
the new library and hall for the solicitors before the 
Supreme Courts of Scotland, which are to be on exhibition this 
week in the galleries of the Royal Scottish Academy, were 
inspected on Monday by a number of the solicitors and their 
friends. Some of the competing architects also put in an 
appearance. In all, fifteen separate designs are hung, the 
chief sections shown including an elevation to the Cowgate and 
to the west, and in most cases a finished sketch in perspective 
of the library hall. The amount specified to be expended on 
the buildings and furnishings is 12,5007, and for that on the 
principal floor, on a level with the Parliament Hall, the Society 
required the architects to provide a library, hall, and reading- 
room, and in the floor below subsidiary rooms for storing 
books and consultation. In this competition a number of the 
architects have not unwisely considered that any elaborate front 
to the Cowgate would be entirely out of place, as the narrow- 
ness of the street would prevent anything of the kind being 
seen. They have, therefore, treated the Cowgate front with 
extreme simplicity, have even been sparing of adornment of the 
west gable, which will be partially seen from George IV. 
Bridge, and have concentrated their power on the internal 
arrangement of the rooms, and on the decorative treatment of 
the two principal apartments. In this category the design 
entitled “Interior” may be mentioned as a conspicuous 
example. On the other hand, in several cases Scottish and 
baronial features have been introduced into the Cow- 
gate elevation, and of these the design with the motto 
“© Spero” shows perhaps the most elaboration—the build- 
ing, with corner turret and corbelled and dormer win- 
dows, being finished atop by a tower rising from the 
Cowgate to something like 170 feet in height. Any detailed 
description of the plans is unnecessary before the assessors 
(Messrs. J. Burnet & Sons, Glasgow) have made. their 
report to the Society. One or two of the points of difference 
between the internal arrangements may, however, be indicated. 
There are four flats from the Cowgate, which the architect had 
to consider how best to turn to commercial importance. In 
doing so the natural thing that suggested itself was to fit them 
for dwelling-houses, with shops on the street level, and this in 
most cases has been done. In two or three cases the architect 
seems to have had in view the propriety of converting this 
large available space into a model lodging-house, and it is 
understood that the Society, after receiving explanations, do 
not regard such a suggestion with the same disfavour as the 
proposal first excited. In at least one case a large mission-hall 
is introduced into the first flat. The ingenuity of the architects, 
however, has been mostly expended in the utilisation of the two 
upper flats of the building in the best possible way for the re- 
quirements of the Society. The plans may be said to divide 
themselves into two sets. In one, and that the one which com- 
mends itself to most favour at a first glance, the library is so 
placed, either in the centre or at one end of the building, that 
it is lighted from both sides as well as from the roof. In the 
other set of plans part of the space is cut off by a corridor, and 
the library hall in these instances has only light from one side 
and from the roof. In several the library, hall, and reading- 
room are separate apartments ; in other cases the architects, 
taking advantage of an option in the schedule, have combined 
library and reading-room. The grouping and relative sizes of 
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‘these three rooms form a point of difference in the plans which 
is emphasised in certain cases by the architects showing a 
‘building occupying the whole frontage of 175 feet, and in others 
.a building with a frontage of just over 100 feet, with capabili- 
‘ties of extension. The perspective designs for the library hall 
show considerable diversity of treatment, though an elaborately- 
-carved and panelled roof is of frequent recurrence. In one case 
the design shows an open-timbered roof, with bosses not unlike 
that of the Parliament Hall. The second premiated design gets 
212. and the third Io/. tos, 


PROTECTION OF BUILDINGS FROM 
LIGHT NING.* 
By PRoF. OLIVER J. LODGE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


J ‘HE two main destructive aspects of a lightning flash are— 
(1) its disruptive, or expanding or exploding violence; 
(2) its heat. 

The heating effect is more to be dreaded when the flash is 
slow and much resisted ; the bursting effect when conducted 
well except at a few places. A noteworthy though obvious 
thing is, that the energy of the discharge must be got rid of 
somehow. The question is, how best to distribute it. It is no 
use trying to hocus-pocus the energy out of existence by saying 
you will conduct the charge to earth quite easily and quietly. 

The disruptive effect is well shown by the effect of lightning 
on trees. It is as if every cell were burst by the expansion in 
the path of the discharge. The effect on conductors is, how- 
ever, just as marked. Here are five specimens of wires defla- 
grated on glass by a Leyden jar discharge : gold, silver, copper, 
tron, and platinum—each has its characteristic trace, by which 
it can easily be recognised. 

St. George’s, Leicester, is a curious case, for the rod of the 
vane conducted the flash half-way down the spire, when it blew 
a ting of stones out, and so dropped the top half of the spire 
neatly inside the bottom half, making a tremendous smash, 
<artying away all the floors of the tower and beating in the 
foundation-arch. 

Ships may have a mast utterly destroyed and split to pieces, 
thick iron hoops binding the mast being rent asunder and flung 
about by the force of the expansion, or the heat of the flash 
may ignite the sails or other combustible matter. 

Now take a few examples of buildings or ships more or less 
protected by conductors. Some of these examples are very 
instructive as Calling attention to the vagaries and unexpected 
behaviour of powerful flashes. It is these vagaries which I 

‘consider have been hitherto unexplained, and it is precisely 
these to which I wish to direct your special attention. 

For that conductors often fail is undeniable. It is customary 
. to say they are not properly made, or that there was a faulty 
joint, or that there was a bad earth. A bad earth is the 
favourite excuse. A good earth is a good thing undoubtedly, 
and one cannot well have too much of it; but for a flash to 
leave a fine thick copper conductor on a tall chimney while still 
high up, and begin knocking holes in the brickwork in order to 
make use of the soot or the smoke or some bolts or other 
miserable conductors of that sort, because it is not satisfied 
with the moderate allowance of earth provided for it at the 
bottom, is evidence either of simple perverseness or else of 
‘something more deep-seated and not yet properly called 
attention to. 

If the earth is bad, the flash can show its displeasure when 
it gets there by tossing it about, and boring holes into it, and 
breaking water and gas mains; but at least it might leave the 
top and middle of the chimney alone, it might wait till it got to 
the bad!y conducting place before doing the damage. Yet it is 
notorious that on high chimneys a flash often refuses to follow 
a thoroughly good conductor more than a quarter or half-way 
down, but takes every opportunity of jumping out of it and 
doing damage. Why is this? Well, that is the main question 
@ shall attempt to answer in this course. 

It may be said that the effect of the bad earth is to make 
‘the whole path so highly resisting that the discharge necessarily 
declines to take it. Well, if that were so, it need not have come 
into the conductor at all. It is supposed with one breath to 
strike the conductor because it affords an easy path to earth 
and with the next it is said to leave the conductor, because after 

all it finds it a bad one. 

Besides it need not be so very particular about a little 
resistance ; it has already come through, say, half a mile of 
clear air, it might manage a few feet of dried soil. It strikes 
violently through the air, enters the conductor, and begins to 
go quietly. Why does it not continue to go quietly till it gets 
to the bottom of the good conductor, and then begin by dis- 
playing its vigour by boring holes below, as it has done above? 
Why should one end have to be so persistently cockered up? 


* A lecture delivered at the Society of Arts, 


Why not insist upon having not only a good “earth,” but also a 
good “ sky?” 

Let me repeat, a good earth is a good thing, and it is not 
possible to have too much of it, except on the score of expense, 
but even if it were so good an earth that it might be almost 
called a heaven, it would not stop the tendency to side flash. 
One would still be liable to spittings out from conductors, 
especially from tall stout ones, as I shall hope to clearly show 
next time. However bad an earth may be, it can hardly 
be worse than one afforded by soot, and bricks, and yards 
of air. 

My position at present is that an earth is desirable to pre- 
vent damage to pipes, foundations, and other things buried 
therein. But that, so far as getting rid of the flash is con- 
cerned, it ought to suffice if the conductor was cut off level 
with, or even a foot or two above, the ground. It would knock 
things about in jumping the rest of the way, but it should not 
be expected to leave the conductor until it gets to the break, 
any more than it should be expected to take the conductor half- 
way down instead of at the top. It is true it sometimes does 
partially take the conductor at the middle, just as it sometimes 
partially leaves it at the middle, but I say that it is not to be 
expected to do either of these things on ordinarily accepted 
principles. There are some differences between the behaviour 
of positive and negative electricity, but none of such extent as 
will explain the extraordinary difference between the two or 
three points pointing skywards, and the extensive roots advo- 
cated at the other end. 

Take these examples now. A house where the lightning, 
having struck the conductor, flashes off from it in two places to 
get to a roof gutter and a distant water-butt. Here is a ship 
where the lightning is striking in two places at once, the top 
of the mast’and the yardarm. In the next it is striking at the 
top of the conductor, and also at a point on deck, and at two 
places on land as well. This is a most instructive example. 
I have little doubt that the three are echoes or reverberations 
of the main flash, and excited by it ; not excited by induction 
as in a coil, still less by mere static return, but by a surging or 
momentum of electricity, of which I have more to say. The 
next diagram shows the ship Comway capitally protected, 
except as to its flag-staff. The water was seen to be luminous 
in conducting away this flash from the sides of the ship. 
Here is the arrangement by Snow Harris of conductors able to 
accomplish this protection, simple and effective, A ship is an 
easy thing to protect, provided you realise that every mast and 
every spar is lable to be struck. If you protect the masts you 
may chance the spars if you like; but you are not to think of 
areas of protection. All such ideas are perfectly illusory. 

Nothing projecting upwards is left unspiked, and the earths 
are thorough. These appear to be examples of excellent, 
though certainly expensive, protection. 

If these houses were powder magazines, we should have to 
be more careful still, and make a more critical examination, but 
as ordinary houses they are safe so long as the conductors are 
in decent condition. 

Now rapidly run over ordinary good orthodox conductors. 
First, the sky end. Points are good, as explained, but platinum 
points are liable to be melted. The best points are cones of 
copper, not too sharp, and thickly gilt. Gold is better than 
platinum in being just as durable and much better conducting, 
and therefore less liable to melt. Many points are better than 
one, especially as some are ‘apt to get fused and blunted by 
some discharge ; others may still remain sharp. 

True, anything will act as a point when the tension rises 
high enough, but the great thing is to keep down these dangerous 
tensions if anyway possible. So soon as a knob begins to emit 
brushes the sparking-point cannot be far distant, but sharp 
points will glow and reduce the strain far before the sparking 

oint. 
‘ Perhaps the best protected building in the world is the 
Hotel de Ville at Brussels, the hobby of M. Melsens. The 
whole system used in this building is excellent and theoretically 
perfect, so far as I know, in every respect ; but it is not cheap, 
and some people might perhaps hold that it was not artistic. 

As for the main conductors, one finds rod, rope, and ribbon. 
The plan most approved perhaps by the lightning-rod confer- 
ence is this copper-tape, which is very nice, neat, and flexible, 
and free from joints. 

Two important matters to be thought of in connection with 
the conductor are—that it shall not corrode away in places, 
and shall not be stolen. Another point that must not be over- 
looked in fixing up any length of conductor is that it is liable to 
expand and contract. An allowance must be left for this. 
When it is remembered that it is liable to be exposed to the 
full glare of the sun, backed up sometimes by a kitchen 
chimney behind, and then again at another time exposed to 
the coldest nights, a range of 100 deg. centigrade is not 
excessive, 

I once rigged up some copper rod battery conductors of 
substantial thickness between two walls, and one morning after 
a frost found one snapped clean in half by the contraction, 
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This would be a bad thing to happen to a lightning-conductor, 
so either bends must be left in the rope when put up, or else 
special compensators must be introduced at intervals. 

The allowance for copper is I in 500; say an inch in every 

40 feet. The best place for a compensator is just above a hold- 
fast, so that it will have to support no weight. A bight or bend 
in a flexible rope answers every purpose, but bends should not 
be made too sharp, or the discharge will jump across instead 
of going round. That is a thing to be remembered. Flexible 
conductors are very convenient, but their convenience must not 
be abused. Always take them as straight as possible. Light- 
ning has no time to go round circles—it will jump across 
sooner. Why should it not be let to jump across? Well, 
because it burns the conductor. That is the real objection to 
bad joints—the extra heat ; a sort of arc produced there, and 
the liability to fusing and destruction of the conductor at these 
parts. There is, moreover, some danger from fire. 
Now about the earth end. We have had examples of good 
earths already. Here is a cheap one advocated by Dr. Mann: 
wire rope opened out into a brush, and the two ends of another 
short bit, similarly treated, spliced across the first. Two of the 
fuzzed out ends make contact with deep soil, one with the sur- 
face soil, so that one or other is pretty sure to reach moisture. 

The whole conductor introduced into the Cape by Dr. 
Mann is simple, cheap, and admirable for cottage purposes 
and for emigrants. Squatters in the States, or Canada, or at 
the Cape, are far more liable to thunderstorms than we are in 
this country, and they should certainly rig up one of these 
homely things. A bit of iron fencing rope will do, with bath 
ends fuzzed out, one supported by a tube fixed to the chimney, 
the other sunk deep into moist ground, or swamp if available. 

In towns where there are water or gas-mains anywhere 
mear the terminus of a lightning-conductor, they should always 
be connected to it, and this mainly for their own protection. 
For if they be not connected, the lightning will not scruple to 
still make use of them if it chooses, and, having to jump across 
a yard or two of bad conductor on the way, it can easily 
knock a hole in them or melt them, instead of getting to them 

uietly. 

It prise be understood that what I say of the mains under- 
ground does not apply to the pipes in a house. To connect 
lead water-pipes with a lightning conductor might possibly 
lead to their being melted, but to connect the house gas-pipe 
with a conductor is a most dangerous proceeding. The neigh- 
bourhood of gas-pipes in a house must be scrupulously 
avoided. The more it is connected to the mains underground 
the better, but one does not want lightning rushing along 
compo-pipes, picking out all the bad joints, and lighting all the 
gas there. In so far as a house contains escaping gas, or weak 
gas-pipes, it must be treated like a powder magazine, and great 
care be taken. A ridiculously minute spark may ignite gas 
without being noticed, the hole in the pipe may quietly enlarge, 
and the house be burnt down. A considerable amount of 
damage has been done in this way. So soon as Swan lamps 
are in universal use, lightning may occasionally play havoc with 
their filaments and fuse a few cut-outs, but it will not find the 
leads easily combustible or capable of burning the house 
down. 

Whether it be gas or electric light, however, lightning 
should, if possible, be kept out of the house leads—not only 
because of the danger it may do at joints and insulations, but 
because the gas-brackets and chandeliers are usually con- 
veniently suspended over desks and near arm-chairs, just 
where an unsuspecting person’s head is likely to be; anda 
spark to one’s ‘head is unsafe. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the orthodox system of protec- 
tion, the gather up and carry away system. But, as you know, 
there is another system suggested by Clerk Maxwell, the bird- 
cage or meat safe principle. In a banker’s strong room you 
are absolutely safe. Even if it were struck, nothing could get 
at you. Ina birdcage, or in armour, you are moderately safe. 
I should not care to try armour myself, the joints might get 
unpleasantly hot and explosive. And even the birdcage, if 
struck by a big enough flash, might get melted. A melted 
patch on one’s protective armour would be extremely disagree- 
able. Sometimes one is told to get thoroughly wet through 
instead of seeking shelter in a thunderstorm; but it is a 
question whether a stroke is more unpleasant than rheumatic 
fever. 

However, a sufficiently stout and closely-meshed cage or 
netting all over a house will undoubtedly make all inside 
perfectly safe. Only, if that is all the defence, you must not 
step outside, or touch the netting while outside, for fear of a 
shock. It would be unpleasant, when you reached home out 
‘of a storm, to find it so highly charged as to knock you down 
directly you tried to goin. An earth connection is necessary 
as well. 

A wire-netting all over the house, a good earth connection 
to it at several points, and a plentiful supply of that barbed wire 
which serves so abominably well for fences, stuck all over the 
‘roof, and you have an admirable system of defence. 


Now let us see how far most people agree, and where they 
begin to branch out and differ. The old and amusing political 
controversy between knobs and points has disappeared. Points 
to the sky are recognised as correct ; only I wish to advocate 
more of them, any number of them, rows of them, like barbed 
wire—not necessarily at all prominent—along ridges and eaves. 
For a point has not a very great discharging capacity. It takes 
several points to discharge readily all the electricity set in motion 
by a moderately-sized Voss or Wimshurst machine; hence, if 
you want to neutralise a thunder cloud, three points are not so 
effective as 3,000. 

No need, however, for great spikes and ugly tridents, so 
painful to the architect. Let the lightning come to you, do not 
go to meet it. Protect all your ridges and pinnacles, not only 
the highest, and you will be far safer than if you built yourself 
a factory chimney to support your conductor upon. At present 
the immediate neighbourhood of a factory chimney or steeple is 
not a safeguard, but a source of mild danger. But no one need 
believe this till after next Saturday, and not then if the experi- 
ments fail. 

Next, as to the conductor. Should it be iron or should it be 
copper? Should it be insuiated from the building, or should it 
be connected with all the metal it contains? These are 
questions at present in dispute. The lightning-rod conference 
approves copper, though not putting it specially and strongly 
before iron. Durability is its main recommendation. Under 
all circumstances I am not sure whether it is more durable than 
galvanised iron. Mr. Preece has great experience of wires in 
chemical and all other districts, and [ believe he upholds iron. 
Franklin, and the Americans to this day, prefer iron. Cer- 
tainly it is much cheaper, and not so easy to melt. We will 
consider the question, and, I think, come to a definite con- 
clusion next week. 

Also the question about connecting up the conductors to all 
metal masses, roofs, girders, balconies, water-gutters, &c., we 
had better leave that open too. Nearly every one condemns 
insulators, but one eminent authority, M. Callaud, advocates 
caution and circumspection in what things you connect and 
what you do not connect. He points out, for instance, that if 
you connect up a balcony to the conductor, a person standing 
thereon may become one of its striking terminals. I must say I 
agree with him. Some there are who advocate connecting 
both ends of a roof gutter, or other such nearly closed contour, 
and not only one end. I decidedly agree with this also, for 
reasons which next week will make abundantly clear. On this 
point I have, in fact, no doubt. 

As regards the shape of the conductor, whether rod or 
ribbon. Many experiments have been made, notably some by 
Mr. Preece on the discharge of Dr. De la Rue’s battery through 
conductors of various sectional shapes, to see if exteut of peri- 
phery matters. Hitherto the results have been negative. We 
may conclude, I think, that it does not matter much as regards 
liability to be deflagrated. But theory clearly points to the 
fact that a bundle of detached wires is electrically better than a 
solid rod of the same weight per foot, in every respect except 
durability. But durability is an essential feature. No shape 
can be considered satisfactory which aids corrosion. One 
thing is obvious; plenty of surface encourages cooling, and 
slightly diminishes danger of melting. Its other much more 
important advantages we will consider later. 

Lastly, the “earth” and its testing. An earth is necessary, 
or you will have your foundations knocked about and your 
garden ploughed up. A good earth is desirable. A few tons 
of coke, with the conductor coiled up amongst it, is a 
well-known and satisfactory plan if the soil be permanently 
damp. A bag of salt might perhaps be buried with it to keep 
it damp throughout, or rain-water may be led there. Often, 
however, the most violent thunderstorms occur after a spell of 
fine weather, and the soil is likely to be dry. _ It is best, there- 
fore, to run your conductor pretty deep, and there make earth. 

It is all very well to connect the conductors to water-mains 
if near, but if they are far off or non-existent it is no use; and 
in no case, in my opinion, should they be used as sole earths. 
Certainly not gas-mains. In dry weather they are not earthed 
at all well, and a strong charge may then surge up and down 
them and light somebody else’s gas in the most surprising way. 
It does not often happen, but it may happen in sandy soil after 
dry weather. Always there should be a good deep earth—a 
well if possible, a boring if not—and the conductor be led down 
into it. If it likes to make a disturbance when it has to leave 
the conductor a long way down, no one need grumble. 
It cannot do much harm there. There is, of course, no magic 
in water, unless it forms a large continuous sheet. An isolated 
puddle in a rock, such as has been used before now for a light- 
house, is no earth at all. A thoroughly good earth is really a 
geological question, and for an important building a geological 
specialist should be consulted. 

An occasional test of an earth, in ordinary weather, is no 
real security as to what may happen after a long-continued 
drought. It would be easy to arrange a plan whereby just 
raising a handle shall give sufficient information as to the state 
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of the earth, without any skilled operator. To this end two 
earths should be provided, quite independent of each other 
(one a water-main, for instance, the other a ton of coke), and 
they should be connected, first to each other and then to the 
conductor, by a substantial copper band. Now let the band 
connecting the two earths pass through some covered outhouse, 
and have a well overlapping junction of two flat areas pressed 
together by a spring, but capable of being raised on or off the 
other by pulling ata handle or a rope. A galvanometer indi- 
cator and Leclanché cell, permanently connected so as to send 
a current between the two earths directly the handle is raised, 
will show by its deflection the state of conductivity of the two 
earths. Very likely the two earths themselves will suffice to 
give the necessary current without an auxiliary battery. 

There is this to be said, however. If a building is so 
situated, either on high sandy ground or on impervious rock, 
that a decent earth is very difficult to get, then, at least, the 
house is not likely to make a better earth than the conductor. 
That is a weak point in the excuse so often made concerning 
an accident to a protected building, that the earth was not 
sufficiently good. It can very seldom be shown that the earth 
apparently chosen in preference was any better; often it was 
obviously worse. 


ARCHAOLOGISTS AT BARTON-ON-HUMBER. 


HE members of the Architectural and Archzeological 

Society of the Counties of Lincoln and Nottingham held 

their annual meeting in Barton-on-Humber last week. We 

take the following report of the proceedings from the 
Lincolnshire Chronicle :— 

Barton and the neighbourhood, as is well known, contain 
many objects of interest to the antiquary and the ecclesiologist, 
and the visit no doubt afforded much pleasure and profit. On 
Tuesday the Society confined its attention to Barton, which, 
despite its modern appearance, is a place of great antiquity, and 
stands on the site of a Roman station. It was once surrounded 
by a rampart and fosse, traces of which still remain, At the 
Norman Conquest it was a corporate town, with a reeve, 
aldermen, &c., and it was one of the principal ports of the 
Humber until the foundation of Hull in the reign of Edward I. 

A short service was first held in St. Peter’s, and afterwards 
the exterior and interior of the church were examined. The 
church of St. Peter is one of the most interesting edifices in 
North Lincolnshire. It consists of nave, north and south 
aisles, with porches, chancel, and tower at the west end. The 
style is principally Decorated English, but the tower is partly 
Saxon and partly Norman, proving that the original structure 
must have dated very far back into the centuries. 

A visit was then paid to what is known as Tyrwhitt Hall, 
part of which is still remaining, situated on the east side of St. 

-Peter’s Church. It is the former residence of the Barton 
branch of the family of Tyrwhitts, of Kettleby. In one of the 
rooms the oak panelling still remains, and the ceiling is in good 
preservation. 

St. Mary’s Church, which was next visited, stands at a very 
short distance from St. Peter’s, The circumstance of two 
churches being so near each other is said to have arisen from 
St. Peter’s being in ruins when the merchants of Barton built 
this church, Lord Beaumont, who obtained the manor from the 
Crown, afterwards rebuilding St. Peter's. The fabric has a 
western tower, nave, and aisles. The tower is Early English, 
and a very good example of that style. Its date is probably 
3200, but the parapet and pinnacles appear to be later. The 
south part is also of Early English, as are the piers of the 
south aisle. The piers of the north aisle, the oldest portions of 
the church, are Transition Norman, and show the commence- 
ment of the Pointed arch in the twelfth century. The height of 
the tower is 74 feet. In St. Mary’s Church is a tombstone to 
one of the last of the champions of the Dymoke family. It 
was quite unknown up to recently that the person alluded to 
lived and died in Barton. 

Canon Venables read a paper which the Bishop of Notting- 
ham had contributed on “ The Two Churches at Barton.” His 
lordship said that, although the tower of St. Peter’s Church 
was a most valuable link in the chain of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of England, it was not the oldest, because British 
churches certainly existed before those of the Saxon period, 
portions of which were still doing service, and of which the 
tower at Barton was one of the most valuable, standing as it 
did upon a par with the towers of Brixworth, Barnack, and 
Earl’s Barton. The Britons who could move and elevate such 
great stones as those at Stonehenge and many existing mono- 
liths in England certainly must have possessed some power of 
building ; but, so far as we know, that consisted simply of 
fitting together stones of irregular shapes (without the aid of 
mortar) to serve as walls or stone huts of a beehive form ; but 
we were indebted to the Romans for the introduction of what 
might be distinctly called architecture into our country. They 
had learnt that art from Greece, and Greece from Egypt and 


Assyria, and we still profited by that gift. The Romans not 
only possessed the power of erecting beautiful lofty pillars, and 
crowning them with massive imposts, but were able to cover 
circular buildings with domes of stone ; more freely used the 
arch than had ever been used before, skilfully banded their 
masonry together, composed almost imperishable mortar, and 
were thorough masters of brickwork. With the departure of 
the Romans from Britain all the arts declined at once in 
England, and especially that of architecture, which seemed to 
have been paralysed for a time ; but it sprang into life again. 
Although the architects of the time borrowed from what had 
been left by the Romans, they established a style of their own, 
the peculiarities of which were well known, and that was 
gradually developed until the perfection of what was called Gothic 
architecture was reached. Alluding to the tower of St. Peter’s, 
the Bishop said that unfortunately, with the exception of an 
“annexe” attached to its western face, they could not determine 
what was the plan of the church to which it originally belonged, 
but they might reasonably suppose that it generally resembled 
that of the coeval church at Brixworth, which had two lateral 
doors, as well as another in its western face. St. Peter’s tower 
consisted of four stages without any breaks, the uppermost 
having been added during the Norman period, and was now 
capped by a low, plain lead-covered parapet, hiding a flat roof, 
similarly covered. The quoins of the three lower stages were 
of long and short work, but those of the uppermost were not 
similarly treated. The massive walls are composed of a species 
of ashlar framing, consisting of vertical strips set at irregular 
distances from one another, surmounted at intervals by simple 
caps and semicircular or triangular-headed arcading, all 
projecting slightly beyond the face of the masonry between 
them. The composition of the tower was also varied by the 
character of its doorways, which were placed irregularly in its 
walis, and entirely differed from each other, as well as through 
the varied positions of its lights. The lower stage of the south 
elevation was entered by the principal doorway, consisting of 
two plain massive members, the outer projecting beyond the 
inner. This doorway was set in a range of irregular arcading. 
The second stage was varied by another arcade range, the uprights 
of which sprang from the tops of the arches below. In the third 
stage were two larger coupled lights, being originally those of 
the belfry, divided by a central upright, and with this the 
original Saxon tower ended. Afterwards, however, a fourth 
stage was imposed upon it, during the prevalence of the 
Norman style of architecture, as was clear from the consider- 
able advance observable in the moulding of its double-headed 
lights, although still showing some sympathy with the Saxon 
work below. The north elevation was similar to the southern 
one, except as to its doorway, which entirely differed from the 
one opposite to it, and was of inferior importance. The 
eastern elevation also resembled the others, but the window of 
its third stage was now only visible from the interior of the 
nave, together with two of its upright strips reaching from the 
top to the bottom, and its wall, on either side of a small semi- 
circular headed arch, opening into the nave, and a sacristan’s 
window above it, being one of the earliest specimens of this 
feature. Only the upper part of the western elevation was ex- 
posed to view externally, while a fourteenth-century belfry 
window had now replaced the upper Norman one, above a 
Saxon one. It was uncertain what was the use of the western 
feature attached to the tower. Independently of the tower, the 
rest of the fabric was well worthy of inspection for its general 
grandeur, and at least some of its features. The spacious nave 
opened into aisles through four arcades of five bays, supported 
by octangular shafted pillars. The southern one had the dog- 
tooth ornament worked upon its capitals, and was continued be- 
yond the chancel arch. The other arcades differed somewhat 
in detail. Four fourteenth-century windows lighted the south 
aisle, together with a poor Perpendicular one in each of its 
end walls. Its eastern portion clearly constituted a chantry 
chapel. The north aisle was lighted by square-headed 
fourteenth-century windows, and at the east-end aisles was 
another chantry chapel. The east window was one of four 
lights, and was interesting. The chancel was spacious, like the 
nave, but was badly mutilated when the building was restored. 
In the vestry were preserved some steel caps, breast-plates, 
and back-pieces of the seventeenth century, perhaps relics of 
the Parliamentary soldiers who fell in a fight with the men of 
Barton during the Civil War, 1642-43, when foraging parties 
from their garrison in Hull occasionally came to Barton, and 
certainly once were repulsed with loss. It would naturally be 
asked how two such large churches as those of St. Peter and 
St. Mary came to be built very near to one another in the 
small town of Barton in days of old, The explanation was that, 
as that of St. Peter was an appanage of Bardney Abbey, the 
people of Barton probably desired to have a church of their own 
served by a secular priest, whence arose the second church of 
St. Mary, which might well vie with its elder sister, excepting 
as regards the precious tower of the latter, for which it was so 
widely famous. St. Mary’s Church stood upon an eminence, as 
St. Peter’s did, and was imposing for its size and character, as 
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well as for its various features, illustrating all the successive 
styles of Gothic architecture. Originally it was a Norman 
structure of about the middle of the twelfth century, as was 
testified by the north arcade of the nave. Subsequently, the 
corresponding aisle arcade was rebuilt during the Early English 
period. Afterwards the church was greatly enlarged, when 
both the nave aisles were nearly doubled in width, and the 
tower, south porch, chancel, and its south aisle, constituting the 
chapel of St. James, were built. At that time the nave and 
chancel were covered by one continuous roof, as in the case of 
the neighbouring church of Thornton Curtis, and finally the 
nave was surmounted by a clerestory and a flat pitch roof in the 
fifteenth century. The stately Early English tower was the 
finest feature of the edifice. It rose from a moulded base, and 
was supported by massive angle buttresses, adding to the 
dignity of its appearance. The wall of the south aisle of the 
nave was broken by a fine Early English porch, which 
originally had a chamber above it, access to which was given by 
means of a still remaining small staircase. 

Subsequently the large company, numbering about 150, were 
entertained by Mr. W. H. Sissons at a very pleasant garden 
party on his charming lawn. A string band was engaged, and 
the party was greatly enjoyed. 

In the evening the annual dinner took place at the George 
Hotel, at which the vicar of Barton (the Rev. G. Hogarth) 
presided. About 80 sat down. Subsequently a meeting was 
held at the Literary Institute, at which Precentor Venables 
read a paper on “Traces of the Early Christian Church in 
North Lincolnshire.” 

Wednesday was devoted by members and friends to an 
excursion to South Ferriby, Horkstow, Winteringham, Alk- 
borough, Roxby, and Winterton. The party, numbering about 
100, left the George Hotel, Barton, at a quarter-past nine, and 
travelled in waggonettes to Ferriby. 

At Ferriby Church the Rev. Mr. Hudson, the general 
secretary, read a paper which had been prepared by Sir 
Charles Anderson, who was unable to be present. The church 
consists of a nave, with gables north and south, chancel, with a 
tower on its north side. The tower is partly ancient work, 
though it is doubtful whether any of the original is in existence. 
St. Chad is described by Bede as having visited these parts, 
and having founded a monastery, probably at Barrow, where 
on the north side of the church there are still houses said to be 
called St. Chad’s. There is a very interesting tympanum over 
the doorway of the north porch of Ferriby Church. A large 
number of coins and other articles of the Roman period have 
been found in this district. 

Horkstow was next visited, which, from an archzological 
point of view, is mainly noted on account of a remnant of a 
very fine Roman pavement, discovered about ninety years ago 
in the grounds of the hall now occupied by Mr, Calthrop. The 
pavement was really discovered by the then owner of Horkstow, 
Admiral the Hon. Robert Shirley. Part of the grounds were 
then laid out as an Italian garden, and it was while digging to 
form a kitchen garden adjoining that the pavement was found 
3 feet below the surface of the ground. Fowler, the celebrated 
painter and engraver of Winterton, superintended the uncover- 
ing of the pavement in 1798. It is a continuous tesselated 
pavement, representing Roman chariot races, grotesque figures, 
and designs of various kinds. The Rev. T. Field, of Bigby, 
gave a brief address on this pavement, 

Journeying on, Winteringham was reached, and here the 
pretty church was inspected with considerable interest. From 
the Bishop of Nottingham’s observations, it appeared that the 
church was probably of the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Passing inside, the Bishop said that Winteringham was a most 
interesting parish, inasmuch as it was the place from which the 
Romans passed over the Humber. Within the present century 
a timber descent to the river had been discovered, which was 
no doubt used by Britain’s first conquerors for getting their 
horses up or down to the water-side, whence they were ferried 
across, The village was also interesting, as being, to a certain 
extent, the terminus of the great Ermine Street as regarded 
Lincolnshire. He believed that the rampart or bank erected 
along the side of the Roman roads was for the purpose of 
enabling travellers to make sure of the road, which from time 
to time became covered with vegetable growth. Coming to 
the interesting church, he described the old architecture as 
extremely beautiful. Although both arcades were distinctly of 
the Norman period, they differed very materially indeed in 
treatment, and also in solidity, as well as in general character. 
The northern arcade was considerably the oldest, certainly so 
far as the pillars were concerned. He suggested that the bare 
walls above the pillars of the arcades would be fittingly 
improved by mural paintings of Scriptural subjects. The 
chancel was Early English. 

A move was then made to Alkborough, the village of West 
Halton being passed on the way. The panorama opened up to 
“view at Alkborough was charming, the picturesque valley being 
situated in the angle formed by the confluence of the Humber 
and Trent, while here also the Ouse flows into the former 
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river. An interesting object at Alkborough is what is known 
as “Julian’s Bower.” This, the Bishop of Nottingham ex- 
plained was a turf maze, and is in a good state of preservation, 
only requiring to be cut out from time to time to show its 
original character. There were only seven or eight mazes of 
the kind in the country. The one under observation repre- 
sented one of the great class of mazes which had existed from 
classical times down to the present. They were made origin- 
ally for religious purposes, and had since been applied to 
secular and festive uses. This one was probably of the four- 
teenth century. The monks especially instituted these works, 
and penitents and others threaded the mazes on their hands 
and knees, giving utterance to prayers on their journey to the 
centre, the task indicating the tiresome path of this life, of 
which heaven was the ultimate goal to which they hoped to 
attain. The church was subsequently inspected. The lower 
part of the tower is Norman and the upper part is Early 
English, as is also the rest of the edifice. The chancel has 
recently been restored from designs prepared by Mr. J. O. 
Scott. At the bottom of the tower, it should be mentioned, is 
a cross, which is believed to belong to the Saxon period. In 
the pavement of the floor of the south porch a representation of 
“Julian’s Bower” has just been executed. Tradition has it 
that the murderers of Thomas 4 Becket fled from Canterbury 
to this village, and built the church in the hope that they 
would thus expiate their crime. 

The party then went on to Roxby, where a section of a 
Roman pavement was examined. The Rev. T. Field described 
the pavement, which stands on the property of Mr. Cary-Elwes, 
and said it was discovered about 200 yearg ago. In point of 
taste it was far superior to the one at Horkstow, but most ot 
the choice pieces were picked out by De la Pryme when he 
visited the pavement soon after it was discovered. Until now 
it had not been opened for fifteen years, and the: work was car- 
ried out by Mr. Cave, of Brigg. The church, which was then 
visited, is of fourteenth-century architecture, and is a hand- 
some building. The party next travelled back. to Winterton, 
the residence of the late Mr. William Fowler.:. The Rev. J. T. 
Fowler read a paper on the parish church of All Saints and the 
village generally. Winterton was probably a settlement in 
prehistoric times, while the Romans had undoubtedly left their 
mark on every side. The oldest portion of the éxisting church 
was the lower part of the tower, which much resembled that of 
Alkborough Church. Both were primitive—Romanesque, but 
late in style. It was suggested that a church to“which the lower 
stages of the tower belonged might have been built by the 
famous Hugh Lupus, the first Norman Earl of Chester, who 
was the principal landowner in Winterton when the Domésday 
survey was taken, and who was also a great church builder. 
He died in tror. From thence to our time successive ages 
had left their impress and written their tale upon the church. 
It now consisted of a long chancel, with modern vestry and organ- 
chamber, north and south transepts, nave with north and south 
aisles, a west tower, and north and south porches. Externally 
it presented a broad and misshapen appearance, owing to the 
formation of the roofs. It was restored in the twelfth century. 

After the paper had been read the party inspected the 
church, and the many points of interest were shown and 
described by Mr. Fowler. Subsequently the visitors re-entered 
their conveyances and returned to the head-quarters at Barton, 
everyone being highly pleased with the excursion. About thirty 
miles were covered during the day. 

The public meeting was held in the evening, at which a 
paper on Goxhill Priory was read by Mr. R. Wright Taylor. 


Restoration in Wenice. 


S1R,—In the text of Ongania’s work on St. Mark’s, of which 
the first part, just issued, lies before me, the editor, Comm. 
Boito, refers in his preface to the “extremely important chapter 
which describes and explains the restorations to which the 
church has been subjected, from the fall of the Republic to the 
present day—a chapter in which the errors formerly committed 
are not hidden, but which shows how the entirely new spirit of 
scrupulous conservation predominates in the present works, to 
which already the very same artists and lovers of ancient things, 
who were so proudly severe some time ago, now contribute 
praise by their silence. Does it seem a small thing to have 
closed the mouths of the censors?” 

I was reminded of this paragraph'to-day, when, on passing 
through the atrium of St. Mark’s, I saw a workman taking 
impressions (incalchi) in thick paper of several pieces of marble 
forming parts of the pavement there. 

The process is very simple. Some stout “ carta manganer,” 
paper used for wrapping up parcels, and which contains plenty 
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of size, is first soaked in water, and then laid over the part to 
be copied. With the end of a stumpy brush the paper is 
gradually and patiently beaten down until it sinks into the 
crevices or cracks ; then, being allowed to dry in that position, 
it retains the indications of the same. This is an “ incalco.” 

I found on inquiry that these “incalchi” were to be sent to 
Rome to induce the authorities to authorise the restoration of 
the whole of this part of the pavement, and my informant 
naively remarked, “ They don’t believe that it is in such dis- 
order.” 

As to the amount of “disorder,” opinions may differ, and 
it is to be hoped that the authorities in Rome will require some 
more reasonable proof of the need of restoration than those 
pieces of crinkled paper. It is, however, useful, if not interest-» 
ing, to note the kind of arguments which are brought to bear 
upon the said authorities in order to obtain their consent to a 
work of wanton and needless destruction. I use the terms 
advisedly, for there is not the least necessity for any renewal 
being carried out. The pavement, if left alone, would last yet 
for hundreds of years, and only needs reasonable care 
and attention for its preservation. These discs, the largest 
pieces of marble in the pavement, are about 18 inches 
in diameter, and some of them are cracked or fissured 
all over, but have kept the general level of their surface 
so perfectly as to suggest that perhaps, in. many cases, the 
defects do not pass right through the slab, but are due to the 
varying hardness or softness of different veins in the marble. 
The surrounding work in small patterns, of a character too well 
known to need description here, and including some of that 
exquisite black-and-white work in which the tesserz are tiny 
cubes of less than half an inch in size, is in very fairly good 
condition, but, like all the rest of these pavements, somewhat 
uneven, which is only another way of saying that it is old. 

Will restorers never learn that it is the “old work” itself 
which is valuable, not the mere geometrical or fanciful dis- 
position of its materials in a given pattern? In the present 
case, some impressions from cracked slabs forming the least 
important parts, and really in no need whatever of being re- 
placed, are being used to justify the undertaking of an opera- 
tion which cannot possibly have a beneficial result, and must 
necessarily cause a loss to art and history—the destruction of 
another of the remaining links with the past. It is not yet too 
late to prevent this latest attempt at vandalism ; and the work 
recently done to the mosaics in this same atrium, where the 
boasted “ conservation ” has made the whole series of mosaics 
look as if they were entirely modern, justifies at least a protest 
against a continuance of the pernicious system still in 
vogue.— Yours, WILLIAM SCOTT. 

Venice: June 18, 1888. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Ilminster.—A new Wesleyan chapel has been opened. 
The building is designed in Geometric style by Mr. Lander, of 
Barnstaple, with tower and spire 100 feet in height. Mr. A. 
Poole, of Ilminster, is the builder. 


Radford.—The foundation-stone of the new church of St. 
Michael and All Angels, at Radford, has been laid. The 
materials to be employed are local stone, and Bath stone to 
windows, doors, and arches, lined internally with dark crimson 
brick, interspersed with black bands and arches, and all pointed 
in black mortar. The architects are Messrs. W. G. Habershon 
& Fawckner, London and Newport and Cardiff; the builders, 
Messrs. Bell & Son, Nottingham ; and the clerk of works, Mr. 
W. L. Tett. 


Sunningdale.—The church of Sunningdale has been re- 
opened, having been practically rebuilt. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. Norris, builder, of Sunningdale, from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, 
architect. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Hexham.— New business premises have recently heen com- 
pleted in the Cattle Market, Hexham, for Mr. Thomas Young. 
The ground floor is occupied with two commodious shops, with 
kitchens, bakery, and the usual out-offices at the rear. On the 
first and second floors are sitting-rooms and bedrooms. Exter- 
nally the building is faced with Prudham stone, with red terra- 
cotta dressings. The total width of the frontage is 42 feet, and 
the building has been erected at a cost of 1,119/, The works 
have been carried out by Mr. William Bland, contractor, 
Hexham, under the superintendence of Mr. Henry Grieves, 
A.R.1.B.A., of South Shields, the architect. 

Salisbury.—Mr. Arthur Whitehead has purchased the 
large house and premises known as Cambridge House, at the 
corner of Endless Street and Chipper Lane, and the buildings 
are now in course of demolition.: The site thus acquired is 
both large and central, and it is intended to cover the whole 


with buildings, which will comprise a large hall, 70 feet long by 
50 feet wide, on the ground floor, which will comfortably seat 
650 persons, and a large balcony—partly over the hall and 
partly over the principal entrance—which will accommodate 
350 persons, making a total of 1,000 persons in all. Spacious 
entrances, with cloak-rooms, &c., will be provided, together 
with a large stage, 30 feet by 48 feet, capable of holding 175 
performers, with artistes’-rooms below. Special and panic exits 
will be provided in addition to those to be generally used. 
Careful attention is being given to the acoustic properties, 
heating and ventilation, and, in addition, a water tower will be 
provided, with fire appliances in different parts of the building, 
and also a water curtain over the proscenium. Mr, Fred. 
Bath, F.R.1.B.A., is the architect, and Messrs. Webb & Co. are 
the builders. _ 


GENERAL. . 


A Fine Art Gallery is to be established in Hull, and the 
preliminary arrangements for promoting the scheme were 
decided on at a largely-attended public meeting, held in the 
town-hall on Tuesday. 


Sir Frederic Leighton has intimated to the Leeds Cor- 
poration that he will be unable to attend the opening of the 
Leeds Fine Art Gallery in October, and deliver an address. 


ord Brassey on Friday formally handed over to the 
Hastings Corporation his Jubilee gift to the town of a school of 
art and reference library building. 


Mr. Thomas Bromfield, who was known as an archi- 
tectural sculptor in London, died on the 7th inst. He was at 
one time employed under Viollet-le-Duc in restoring some of 
the exterior sculpture of Notre Dame. pen} 


™M. Paul Dubois, the sculptor, has received a confirmation 
for five years of his appointment as director of the National 
and Special School of Fine Art in Paris. 


MM. Gustave Larroumet has obtained the office of Directeur 
des Beaux-Arts in succession to the late M. Castagnary. 


The late Mr. Daniel Spencer, of Coventry, after leaving 
20,0002. to the Technical Institute, and other bequests to rela- 
tions, &c, has left a residue of about 70,000/. to be invested 
for the erection of almshouses for the parish. 


Mr. R. Davies, brother to the Lord-Lieutenant of Anglesey,, 
has built for the Presbyterian body a church at Menai Bridge, 
which was designed by Mr. R. G. Thomas. 


The Committee of the General Hospital, Birmingham, 
have lent for exhibition in the Birmingham Art Gallery their 
portrait of Dr. Ash, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, of Manchester, have 
prepared designs for the proposed additions to Ancoats 
Hospital, which will contain the most improved appliances. 
The outlay is estimated at 11,000/. 


A Museum, founded by the Municipality of Paris, has been 
opened at Auteuil. It is, however, to be closed during five 
days of the week for the present. 


The Competition for laying out the estate of Mr. Hartley, 
at Aintree, has attracted eighty-five sets of designs. Mr. J. F. 
Doyle is the referee. 


A Hunting-lodge, designed in half-timbered style, by Mr. 
T. Beesley, of Warrington, is to be built for Mr. G. Greenall, of 
the Cheshire Hunt, at Tilstone, near Tarporley. 


The Restoration of Little Driffield Church is proposed, 
the estimated cost of the work being 800/. 


A Theatre and Opera-house, capable of holding 3,000 
persons, is proposed to be built in Halifax. The cost of carry- 
ing out the plans of Messrs. Horsfall & Williams is estimated 
at 16,000/. 


Estimates amounting to 21,000/. have been accepted for 
building the Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow. 5 ie 


Mr. G. A. Pryce-Cuxson has been appointed secretary to 
the Society of Engineers in place of Mr. Light, retired on 
account of illness. 


The Carpenters’ Company have inaugurated an examina-: 
tion of a stringent character for those who are desirous of 
filling the situation of foremen or clerks of works. The first 
examination was held during last week. The examiners did 
not consider any of the candidates were deserving of the 
gold or silver medal, but awarded two bronze medals to the 
two candidates who had ‘gained the highest number of marks. 


Mr. W. Woodward, A.R.I.B.A., desires to have it made 
known that he is not the “ Mr. Woodward” whose name has. 
been often mentioned before the Commission on the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 


CRIMINAL PRoceEDINGS, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
azZaiast any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. Rosert Boye & Son, Ld.. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Extension of St. Jaines’s 
Schools, Hurst Brook. Messrs. T. George & Son, Architects, 
Old Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


ASPATRIA.—June 22,—For Building Premises for Dairy 
Factory. Messrs. Benson & Richardson, Solicitors, Aspatria. 


ASPATRIA.—June 26.—For Alterations, &c., to Public Hall. 
Mr. H. Thompson, Public Hall, Aspatria, 
_ ATHERTON.—June 26.—For Extension of Cemetery (Wall- 
ing, Railing, &c.). Messrs. Banks, Fairclough & Stephens, 
Leigh.., Re a 
BALLYVOY.—June 30.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. 
M. H. Thomson, Architect, 53 Upper Arthur Street, Belfast. 


% ee. 
_-BASINGSTOKE.—June 27.—For Construction of Reservoir. 


Mx#H, Budden, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Basingstoke. 


; ‘BATLEY.—June 27.—For .Forming Park, Building Lodges, 
Boundary Walls with Gates, Palisading, &c., Roads, Bridges 
Drains, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Batley. 


BRADFORD.—June 29.—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr. 
Calvert, Architect, 4 Forster Square, Bradford. 


BURNLEY.—For Building Five Houses. Mr. Smith, Archi- 
tect, 3 Yorke Street, Burnley. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—June 27.—For Extension of Board 
School, Grange Street. Mr. Reginald Churchill, Architect, St, 
Paul’s Square, Burton-on-Trent. 

CASTLESOWERBY.—June 26,—For Roofing and Seating St 
Kentigern’s Church. Mr. Ferguson, Architect, 50 English 
Street, Carlisle. K 

CATERHAM ASYLUM.—June 22.—For Alterations and 
Repairs, and Rebuilding Chimney Stacks. Mr, W. F. Jebb, 
Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 

CILFYNYDD.—June 26.—For Forty to Sixty Houses. Mr. 
G. A. Evans, Firwd Villa, Mountain Ash. 

CLIFTON ASYLUM, YORK.—June 23.—For Building an 
Additional Block. Mr. Walter Stead, C,E., County Saitebor 
Court House, Northallerton. / 


Cork.—For Building House. Mr. J. F. McMullen, C.E£., 
55 South Mall, Cork. 

CrREWE.—For Building Additional Classrooms, Hightown 
Congregational Scheel. Mr. J. A. Atkinson, Architect, Crewe. 

DARWEN.—June 30.—For Building Infectious Hospital. 
Mr. W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Darwen. 

EALING.—July 5.—For Building Stables, Fire-engine House, 
Mortuary, Cottage, Librarian’s House, &cz> Mr. Chas. Jones, 
Surveyor, Local Board Office, Ealing. 

EARLSHEATON.—J une 27.—For Extending Shed, Providence 
Mills. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 

Ecc es.—-For Building Mission Hall. Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke, Architects, 29 Princess Street, Manchester. 

ELSWICK.—June 27.—For Constructing Passenger Station. 
Mr. W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

EXETER.—June 25.—For Building School Premises for the 
Exeter Episcopal Trust, in Pennsylvania Road. Mr. James 
Jerman, Architect, 33 Paul Street, Exeter. 

GREAT HARWOOD, NEAR BLACKBURN.—July 7.—For Build- 
ing Congregational Church (above the base course). Mr. 
William S. Varley, F.R.I.B.A., Blackburn. 

HALIFAX.—June 26.—For Concrete Flooring at Sanitary 
Depot. Mr. Escot, Borough Engineer, Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—For Building House. Messrs. H. E. & A. 
Bonn, Architects, James Street, Harrogate. 

HEADINGLEY.—June 29.—For Stable, Coach-house, &c. 
Messrs. Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

HEBBURN.—July 3.—For Chapels, Lodges, Boundary Walls, 
Drains, &c., at Branch Cemetery. Mr. F. West, Town Sur- 
veyor. 

repronera. tear. Tune 30.—For Additions to Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. J. D. Robinson, Hetton-le-Hole, Fence Houses. 

HoRTON.—June 22.—For Repairs and Alterations, Manor 
Farm House and Premises. Messrs. John Ingman & Son, 
Surveyors, Northampton. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—June 25.—For Building School Board 
Offices. Mr. B. Stocks, Architect, Union Bank Yard, Hudders- 
field. 

ILKLEY.—June 26.—For Building Three Houses... Mr. 
Hargreaves, Architect, Bank Street, Bradford. 

ILKLEY.—For Building Bank Premises. Messrs. J. & E. 
Critchley, Architects, The Grove, Ilkley. 

KILKENNY.—July 3.—For Alterations for Post-office. Mr. 
W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

LEEDS.—June 27.—For Building Nine Houses. Mr. J. 
Mosley, 6 Wormald Road, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—June 26.—For Building Twenty Houses. Messrs. 
Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LURGAN.—June 28.—For Building Two Blocks of Houses, 
Victoria Street Factory. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Donegall 
Square East, Belfast. 

MANCHESTER.—For Additions to Volunteer Quarters. 
Messrs. J. Eaton & Sons, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

MOUNTAIN ASH.—June 25.—For Building Cemetery Lodge. 
The Surveyor to the Local Board, Workman’s Hall, Mountain 
Ash. 

NANTYMOEL. —June 25.—For Building Church. Mr. 
Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

NEWCASTLE.—June 23.—For Building Parish Hall. Messrs, 
Austin & Johnson, Arcade, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

OssETY.—July 5.—For Building House. Mr. Firth, Archi- 
tect, Bank Street, Ossett. 

PENZANCE.—July 10.—For Building Library, 
Henman & Timmins, Architects, Birmingham. 

PETERBOROUGH.—For Building Six Cottages. Mr, H. M. 
Townsend, Architect, Minster Precincts, Peterborough, 


Messrs. 
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PooLe.—June 30.—For Building Lodges, Pavilions, Band 
Stand, Shelters, &c., at Recreation Ground. Mr. J. Elford, 
Borough Surveyor, Poole. 

QUEENSTOWN.—July 4.—For Constructing Railway Station. 
The Engineer, Cork. 

READING.—June 30.—For Execution of Kennet Embank- 
ment Works. ‘The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 


ACLE. 

For Building Two Semi-detached Houses, Acle, near Great 
Yarmouth. Messrs. A. S. HEWITT, A.R.I.B.A.,, and F. E. 
BANHAM, M.S.A., Architects, 10 Regent Street, Great 
Yarmouth. The proprietor to cart materials and find! 
stoves and mantelpieces. 


The Whole of the Works except Mason. 


Larkman, Thorpe . 
ROTHERHAM. — June 26.— For Classrooms to Sunday- : ’ 4a! £1,571 * 0. © 
school. Mr. C. J. Theis Architect, 17 George Street, eee | paler ; } : ; : , an ie x 
Sheffield. ‘oes | Eyvans,Norwich . 1,095 0 © 
SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.—June 23.—For Building Sunday- iearle Stalhak ober cee 
schools. Mr. J. P. Adlington, Architect, Lincoln. Withers, Blofield... ; ; : : mee 4617 4 
TRENONA.—June 30.—For Building House, Mr. Silvanus| Bray, Yarmouth . . +» . . . 986 0 0 
Trevail, Architect, Truro. Evans, South Walsham . 4 : : O70 | ae 
WHITCHURCH.—June 27.—For Builder’s and other Work Brock, Alburgh . : 5 é : . $90 a @ 

at Town Mills. Mr. J. H. Money, Architect, Broadway, New- Bricklayer, Slater, and Plasterer. 

bury. Springall, Yarmouth : - F ‘ pot OI 

WIRKSWORTH.—June 27.—For Building House for the Gram- Brock, Alburgh ; . : . 5 3 570 0 O 
mar School Trustees. Messrs. John Parkin & Son, Architects, Evans, South Walsham . . ‘ . «it 260.10 46 
Idridgeway, near Derby. | JONES, Freethorpe (accepted) . ‘ : eer yom open. 

YNYSTAWE.—July 3.—For Building Board School. Mr. ' Carpenter, Joiner, and Bellhanger. 

E. S. Hartland, Clerk to the School Board, Swansea, Bray, Yarmouth ‘ ‘ : ; : ‘ 357 0 © 
Brock, Alburgh . : ; ° : ‘ 329 0 © 
<= EVANS, South Walsham (accepted) . ; 0 PS 

Springall, Yarmouth ‘ - : . " 310 0 & 
TENDERS. Plumber, Glazier, and Painter. 

Prime, Yarmouth . . , ‘ j : 100 0 © 
Spanton, South Walsham ; 5 ; 85 0 oO 
ABERDEEN. . : Parad. Yarmouth : - : : - 8 oO 
For Boundary Walls, Gateways, and Gates, University Recrea- GOFFIN, Yarmouth (accepted) . 74 10 oO: 

tion Grounds, King’s College, ‘on specialty: Messrs. : Aohee te ee 

HO i r . 
revaty ane IRONSIDE, C.E., Architects, 13 Bridge Street, UTTING (accepted) , : ; ; ! : 36 5 O- 
APPLEBY. 


Accepted Tenders. : i 
Pp For Taking Down and Rebuilding St. Lawrence’s Bridge, 


Durward & Fraser, levelling ground . £700 0 oO i : 
G. Fordyce & Co., wall ; Pee a Bi Appleby, and Erection of Temporary Bridge. Mr. J. 
BINTLEY, County Surveyor. 
A. Hall, gates. : LZ. 2 O%.O : 
J. Kitchen, Morecambe . - : ‘ . £4,500 0 0 

buat J. Hewitson, Ingleton : y 4 ‘ - 4,064 14 Io 

THE NEW CRYSTALLISED GLASS. (By Royal Letters Patent.) For all Keiths. Arnside ee ; 3,967 II I0 
Glazing and Decorative Purposes. Superior to any other Glass for Partitions, H P K Wind 2 
being opaque, most ornamental, and retarding the minimum of light. Plate or J. H. Pattinson, Windermere . 3750 0 O 
Sheet, White or Coloured seeyerne ore to Bare Wrorkd ae tae oe oe Beaty Bros., Carlisle : 4 ° ; 3,674 OO 
application. Manufacturers, CASPA is orks—69 oun easant, 5 
London, W.0.—Any kind of Glass glazed with dispatch. Two Medals, Inter- W. GRISENTHWAITE, Penrith (accepied) . - 3,538 0 0 
national Inventions Exhibition, 1585. Surveyor s estimate . ° ° . . ~ 3,562 2) 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS—MEDALS AWARDED FOR 


SILENS 


THE SILENS, for Fanlights, Skylights, 
&c. Is admitted to be the best ever put 
before the Public. Can be adapted to any 
kind of window. Size and height of 
window no object. 

From 4/3 each, 


The WILMOS is worked with a rod or 
endless cord. It is extremely neat, and 
can be fixed to open either top or bottom, 
inwards or outwards ; no cutting away of 
frame required. When worked with a rod 
is most efficient for Public Buildings, as 
the key can be loose. For Price Lists 
Illustrations, and Testimonials, write as 
below. 

For Continuous and other Lights, Hsti- 
mates given. 


i | 


| it | RNa 
HUN NSS TN 


NO CUTTING AWAY OF FRAME REQUIRED, 


| i aie | ey, 


TESTIMONIAL. 
BANGOR: N. Wales: Sept. 14, 1895. 
Sirs,—I have pleasure in testifying that I have used Leggott’s Silens Adjustments for various buildings to high skylights, fanlights, and 
top parts of windows, and in every case they gave satisfaction. 
They are secure in whatever position, whether the window is open or closed, and are quite simple and workable in their action. 
them to any other that I have seen or used for the above-mentioned purposes. I remain, yours obediently, 
Messrs. W. & R. LEGGOTT, Bradford. R. DAVIES, Architect. 
Considerably Reduced Price List, November 1, 1887. 
ALL WORK ENTRUSTED TO US GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, General Brass and Ironfounders and Finishers, Makers of Patents and Specialities, 
acs EH iGEz ELOLBORR, LONDON, W.C. “ 
109 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW; SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS—"SILENS BRADFORD.” 


Is i 


I prefer 
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BECKENHAM. BALLYVOY. 

For Alterations and Additions to Board Schools, Bromley Road, | For Building Teacher’s Residence, Ballyvoy, Doagh. 
Beckenham. Mr. JOHN Lapps, Architect, 4 Chapel Street, J. Frew, Antrim . ‘ \e A ; : 0, 0) 
Bedford Row. W. & J. ARMSTRONG, Dunadry (accepted ) . a eEQ2) Orso 

C. J.. Kick; d . ° é ‘ : SL 2:57% 110 : : ) Gre 


fo) W. H. Beggs, Ballycastor 177 
J. Allen & Son . : . ‘ , . 2,564 14 0 BROMLEY 
J.Tyreman .- + + + se + 25499 9 9 | For Erection of Jubilee Memorial Drinking Fountain, Bromley 
@ famed Longley. cep ile). aun eh gh Mio 29458) 0-0 Recreation Ground. Mr. WALTER A. WILLIAMS, Arch- 
G. Stephenson. _. ; . Ui aegis 2530A00... 0 tect, Bromley, Kent, and 26 Budge Row, E.C. 
Ward & Clarke ; : : ‘ { tatoo. ao C. Pulham, Bromley . » at £198 10 0 
TR gi hs fe =, Foie Yor nl 81B42 IO: 0.17 AA Grabb, Bromley». . - RS TC Aang AYe Ga 0) 
J. & C. Bowyer SP eR a he Ge aed ga eS OF” HSE, Stringer, Bromley : we See EBB Og 0) 
ReALowe 6. ei oi ie 252990 9} Reid & Co, London , : . 160 0 0 
ee ies Spee SAN melee ib ecalans a0 are Whitehead & Son, London, |) ai) Wiig) ab iPagn Qy 0 
bop a oe Pee yr: vi RE ONE ee a ae W. LoveLock, Beckenham (accepéed ) ; 4b 332.1000 
G. H. Lay ‘ : : Fite : «(hg 2239.0 0 é CROYDON. 
J. Martin . K ‘ : F , } . 2,198 9 6 For Block of Five Business Premises, North End. Mr. ALFRED 
Caplen & Redgrave . ‘ ‘ i . 2,149.0 0 BroabD, Architect, 27 Dingwall Road, Croydon, Quantities 
BEDFORD. by the Architect. 
ior Erection of a Corn Store, Bedford, for Messrs. Hipwell & Pini pads Rie ee £5,363 9 0 
Sons. Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, Architects, Bedford. ayes rey t sien RAY GME ale ing dane oae's fa, 
Kilpin& Billson. .  . she Aer aE ACG FQ ‘eo pa ing) ae eto are: Gath 2 » + 4,858 0 0 
Warton & Walker OR EE Sane OM I 5 As GO eed $ iba alanis London - es: S08 oe 
veuen ° . : ’ ‘ : , ‘ 398 ‘ 3 King Bros. & Co., Norwoo : : 1937 0 0 
wi , , ; S : : : <3 Brickell, Kensington . ; : . ‘ - 4,715 90 0 
hy : : ; ; ; ; ; BRS Aaa J. Smith & Sons, Norwood 4,715 0 O 
right 3 SAWN nat wae igi 2 : ; i ° 4 Saunders, Croydon = , : i : 4,689 Oo oO 
Henson, Wellingborough . ‘ : : 49 370" F258 es PR ahaa ‘ Set aie $ se Ri 
Freshwater . A u . ° 379 9 9 ot Porton. ae : ee 2 3 
Gell Shae ee : ; ‘ i Ha, 4 fae © Sane a ; . . 5 5 : sas 
Wanewson (accepied) . er OP eee 3480 0 ae Pathe his st a ean HORI AS ee 
®or Erection of New Volunteer Fire Brigade Station at Bedford. Birk Cc 3 q 7 LLOYGON sy 4 ase tie: 499 6 One 
Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, Architects, Bedford. 1 ile vai ily OF ua Uys CO ele NEES: sees AO Or Aen 
Freshwater & Sons is Te RR .£932 9 0] Rie ered Fem in KOs antag ered. mee 2 a 
: ; ‘ ; : i , ws 
ee . : ; ; : : ‘ : : we J. O. RICHARDSON, Peckham (accepted) . . 4438 0 0 
BAKER (accepied) i ; j : : eer era Bishop Bros. & Marston, Islington . : ed 232e O10 
For Alterations to the Harpur Arms, Horne Lane, Bedford. CARDIFF. 
Messrs. USHER & ANTHONY, Architects, Bedford. For Ironwork at the Hayes Market. Mr. SYDENHAM W. 
White . : : d ‘ ‘ i ; BLUE. OO RICHARDS, M.S.A., Architect, Cardiff. 
Gell’. . : ? . ; : : ‘ di T LOX. <0: <0 Handysides, Derby . ‘ , ‘ - 4493 9 0 
Foster . ; : A A : : F es TOO oO J. Allensen & Son, Glasgow : : : . 251 12. 6 
FRESHWATER (accepted). . é ; ; Oy HOD 3030 W. MACFARLANE & Co. (accepted). E «248. EO 


UNRIVALLED for QUALITY, COLOUR, and DURABILITY. 


Highest Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. B 


The Buttermere Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the | a 


= 
f 


Improved Glass 


als } } 
< Aize I bas hiti 
iE Des y 
CS NEP 
~ , 


MEDAL AWABDSD, 1876, 


Louvre Ventilator. 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. | co 
Te 
H.W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
LNs Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 
an 2 Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain & 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 
OPEN. Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding SUP Grass Serumas’ Company 
3 3 
‘eer 9 Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements.a 
aml > Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. ¢ 


RMERE GREEN SLATE COMPANY, LIM., KESWICK. 
aaa Wf ; MXHIBITION: 
= Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,5 
Ree \s New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 2 
Sa gH. w. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;“ 
\ 


H. W. COOPER, Y/f yj 
Sole Inventor. Uo W////// Y/ 3 een 
(Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Improved Hopper for Skylights. Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 

Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 28a UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
George Street, Edgware Road, W. EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


eee 

IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 

Roofing Purposes, instead of Zinc or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking._E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


SS ee Oe 
VOLUME XXXVIII. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
HWandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s, 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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CARDIFF—continued, DARWEN. 
For Alterations and Seating of May Street Chapel, Cathays, | For Supplying and Fixing Hot-water Heating Apparatus, — 
Cardiff. L : sh stevie Mi eGo yee eenbng ed oe “ 

W. Fry, Cardiff . : ; : ‘ . SPTzOr 7 omyn Ching o., Castle Stree ; 99 15 oO 
S. ryeaiin, Chiktys 7 : ‘ os. EPG ONO Korting Bros., Queen Street, W,C. -. , - 195 0 oO 
H. Symons, Cardiff. ; ; : 174 13 8 A. M. Perkins & Son, Seaford Street, W.C. - 155 0 0 
J. Bridgman, Cardiff . : : ; 120 0 O W. Stainton, King’s Cross. - : - 155 0 0 
R. Eastabrook, Roath . : PIh D..-0 Newton Chambers & Co., Manchester A . 140 0 0 
Rl ab OF WILLIAMS, Cardiff (accepted We < a ei Bae Lea & Son, Runcorn ., 7 z : 130.0 0 
C. Shepherd & Son, Roath . ’ A e 108 O O I} Todd, Battersea... +, ‘ : : A ADS > 
J. Hopkins, Cardiff . . ° ° : pen 9'e Ye a a) dé: Jeffreys, Westminster -. § : 122.0 oO 
Messenger & Co., Loughborough ‘ ; «IPF OO 

For Heating Christ Chacch Patera Mr. W.G. Coutprrv, | J. Jackson, Newcastle, Staffs. (alternate) . . 115 0 0 
a eth a  : Reed 3, 3 >| ‘Metcalf & Dilworth, Preston (alternate) . . 111 0 © 

; J. Jackson Newcastle, Staffs. . 2 RECAED..O 

hd berate say die alow Jones & Attwood, Stourbridge (alternate) . 110 0 O 

as : DES 5 hi Dawson & Co., Limited, Stalybridge (alternate) . 110. 0 0 

For Building se ata, ee Mr, Fox, Architect. cee & Co, Limited, Ba ape : : . 108 oO . 
- ? : e . eG, ° sie) Oo “) 

J, Binns, plastering. A. Plenty Lesemtee j : is a6 °° 

T. Brear, slating. Metcalf & Dilworth, Preston . . . . 105 12 0 

F. Firth, jun., Dewsbury, ironwork. Lowe & Sons, Manchester (alternate) . . 103.0 0 

E. Haigh, Poel rede joinery. C. SEWARD, Preston (accepted) . : , : 102 12) 0 

Sed Eat ; oe ae Lave) “ i 4 , as he A 

. elson ons, Leeds . ; 5 A 24} OO 

For Additional Laundry Accommodation at Workhouse, North Jones & Attwood, Stourbridge . ; , . 97 10.0 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. Lowe & Sons, Manchester. . . 0 AO» 

B. B. PEMBERTON (accepted Dis oehee ° - £315 0 0 Gaskell & Son, Wigan (alternate) . 3) CSE HO 
For mare a Baths and Dressing-rooms at Cabra Workhouse, C. H. Sidebotham, "Manchteter y % ‘ ; : pales 
Yon W. Major & Son, Pendleton ‘ 0 0 © 

J. D. PILE (accepted) . . oun tehe se -£85 0 0 Gaskell & Son, Wigan calla ; ; ey eke Be os 
DURHAM. J. Longbottom & Co., Leeds ; : ‘ oy MASMOK OD 

For Building School and Residence, South Road, Durham, for FENTON. 
: Me ve oa pele M.A. ye For Construction of Streets off Market Street, Fenton. Messrs. 
Seite path ON, AUT AI oss . . *421579 9 0 T. BREALEY & SON, Surveyors, Leek. 

W. Forster, Croxdale : d . : » 2,510 0 0 G. R. Rackham, Colchester. i“ pis : - £693 0 oO 
R. Sanderson, Durham. - + 2,456 0 0 W. Vaughan, ‘Manchester nits) 78 ao 
F, CALDCLEUGH, Durham (accepted) é ~ 2,455 0 0 A. Turner & Sons, Belston . ‘ ' Y . 32900 
EDINBURGH. S. Smith, Basford, Stoke-upon-Trent . : WeGSSaRO- iO 

For Street Improvement Works, Edinburgh. Burnham & Simmonds, Langton ; : 2438." OO 
Recommended for Acceptance. R. B. Hilton, Alsager . ‘ : : 5 Ae ECO) L10 

J. W. & G. Stratton . : x S . £1,660 16 4 J. Mackay, Stoke-upon-Trent  . ‘ ©, JARS Ie. 40 
Stuart’s Granolithic Paving Co. ‘ : 725 12 11 S. E. Frayne, Birmingham . : : ‘ «. BOURLGOL 0 
Bituminous Paving. J. Horobin, Burslem . ‘ é ; “ 2, SRO Oo 

Adam Loch : . - , f ‘ ; 242. 0.0 Brown & Burnham, Longton : y oS 20g20% 0 

pe 
Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, | JOHN BOARD & CO., WILLING’S 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GOMPASSES, CHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETG., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s.6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
New Builder’s Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Student’s first-class set Brass Mathematical Instruments 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s, ” = HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 
ILLUSTRATED AND DESGRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST enn Geump and Ground)... "| Por Showcases, Lampe Deca Haase 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, —ack for““Sunvuyind List.” Plaster of Paris, Keene’s, and Parian Cements, Patent Tiles, pcan) : P 3 
WwW. Ww ATSON & SONS, “Bricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery. TABLETS for TRADESMEN’S WINDOWS, 
Manufacturing Opti to H.M. G i OrEICES’ AND Wonks. and for General Advertising Purposes. 
! p icians to overnment, . ‘ 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. DU N BALL, NEAR BR | DGWATER . 
ESTABLISHED 1837 Telegraphic Address, “BoaRD, DUNBALU.” ae? : 
Brilliance in Colour 


pect Se er ee oc ele ’ 
THE GRANITIC PAINT THE Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. 
IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. WOO D C A R PET isi i 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. Visible Dey sae 


Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 


Manufacturers of the PATENT 


“SPHINX” 
COPPER ENAMELLED 
PORTLAND CEMENT, LETTERS, 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 


Ibs. to the 14 in. by 1} in., and FIGURES, TRADE MARKS, LABELS, &c. 


is guaranteed to pass tests of 
Architects and Engineers. 


Natural Portland, Bath, | For Affixing to Wood, Iron, Glass, and other 
and Roman Cements. Materials. 


ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 


Is a 4 made in 
thorough fs , ll col CO M PA N Y: ) 
pee for em oa | BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors WILLING'S 
and is 


colourless. 19 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, F.¢c,| PATENT INOXIDISED 
SILVER MEDAL WAS AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH GEORGE DAVENPORT IRON TABLETS 

EXHIBITIO Ny, ; : ? 

<a a sent He Hr | wih espe Beni Len ae ot 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, |PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS,| Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 


14 Bow Lane, Cheapside, H.C. (Established 1860.) WALL AND CEILI door purposes. 
Shp Se lie oy aha NGS: INOXIDISED IRON LETTERS, ANY 
Vi A FR E> L E WoO > K Equally well adapted for Use and Decoration COLOUR OR SIZE. 
in every class o uilding. fir 3 11 pa a a 
The Carpets are of such durable nature and texture that WORKS and OFFICES :-— 
OF EVERY DEscRIPsion  [SuLuinenc actin iienaicee’ he |12 and 18 CLERKENWELE GREEN, 1.0. 
, and at 70 ST. M i » W.C.s 
Tro ORDER. AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


KING’S CROSS, W.C. ; 


Lowest Prices and Good Quality. AMERICAN WHITE WOOD MOULDINGS,|ana 31 and 67 KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON, 


Show Rooms for Chimney Pieces, Stoves, &c.| ,Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper, 


AY:s AMERICAN BEDROOM | i N.B.—A responsible AGENT identified with 
WILKINS and SONS, s Tp this class of business WANTED in Every Town 
88-92 PENTONVILLE ROAD, N. °Y OCENEY & CO., Quarry Owners. throughout the United Kingdom where not at 


Prices quoted on application for Delivery at any Port or t ted. Price lists to be had at 
Railway 8 for al present represen 

Reine CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. “BATH STONE. {S:lestedspeciaty to suit Architects’|all Willing’s Offices or Bookstalls, Estimates 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C,| Address_YOCKNEY & Co. SCorsiann Dawa caste Wier and Designs free. 
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[EDMONTON. HORNSEY. 
For Making-up Roads, Footpaths, Surface and Sewer Drains, | For Making-up Portions of Brook, Eastfield, and Wightman 
“ ie for a Edmonton Freehold Land Scciety, Limited. Roads, for the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T, DE Courcy, 
acey, Edmonton : " i : . £1,080 0 oO Engineer. 
E. Wilson, Walthamstow . : ‘ ; i 998 roa) ; Brook Road ( portion of). 
J. H. Mollett, Islington . P : : ; 95001. 2 Aspinall & Sons, Finsbury Park. : ° i4142.0. 70 
T. Hall, Rugby : ‘ ‘ A ; 922 0 O Jackson & Sons, Finsbury Park . i ° MES Sly jie Nye 
A. Brickell, Kensington . . : f i 895 0 Oo T. Adams, Kingsland . 4 Be NG Bee: 
A. Tu Catley, Lloyd Square | esp. Hioieod SO -O MowLeM & Co., Westminster (accepted ) 1240 oO 
W. Langridge, Croydon . é ‘ : #55 808 7/03, 0 ; i ‘ 
J.C. Trueman, South Hackney . «. . 845 9 0 ’ Eastfield Road ( portion of). 
H. Potter, Lower Clapton ; , : ) 844.0 0 Aspinall & Sons, Finsbury Park . i : e 1607. 6:0 
G. Bell, Tottenham . ‘ ; , 758 0 O Jackson & Sons, Finsbury Park . § : see TA 52050 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington : a eS OOO T. Adams, Kingsland . : . - 41 8 6 
Rackham & Bentham, Colchester . j : 737 0 0 Mow.Lem & Co, Westminster (accepted yr LeTAGWnO. \G 
J. Bloomfield, Tottenham f 3 : F2G 5) of 
W. Nicholls, Wood Green. BGS, OI oleae a. ol On nae MACAU. 
T. ADAMS, Kingsland (accepted)  . 659 9 O rae aa Mnmesoareh so 4 i > aE Reys Ou P 
Garyeyors.estinate ER Jackson & Sons, Finsbury Park . : d .1,350 0 O 
: < ‘ . 5 Mowlem & Co., Westminster. d . .1,288 0 0 
HEAVITREE. T. ADAMS, Kingsland (accepted) . . : ST,20%0530;'C 
For First Section of Sewerage, Heavitree. Mr. E, H. HAR- 
BOTTLE, Surveyor, County Chambers, Exeter. : ULE: ‘ 
Scadding & Son, Exeter . ; ; ; : £5,310 o o | For Construction of Tramway, Sidings, &c. (1 mile 4 furlongs), 
W. Trevena, Plymouth i : ; : 4,790 0 0 eit Mr. W. H. WELLSTED, Engineer, Manor Street, 
.H. Hill, Plymouth . ; F , i t5O7 tO" & ‘ 
W. B. Berry, Cxeditons $4) 330. cote ery etn 4,389 o o| 8B. Musgrave, Hull ~ . « +. -& et ae 
H. Phillips, Exeter . , ‘ . 4,300 0 0 Dowell & Son, London . : : : Seer TE. Oo 
W. GIBSON, Exeter (accepted) . ; ; Gh de2e8 5 On'.O Dick, Kerr & Co., London . . . - 5,244 16 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . : ; VFA A8O, 2. 0:0 Turner & Co., Hull . . . . . - 4,884 14 7 
Sd as ee Stirling & Swann, Hull 23 ‘ A Ae ge PAT THE OO 
ae . Bigg, Bi h , é i 5 ee 8 
For Building Four Houses and Shop. Messrs. S. Woop & SON, t pena. ’ ; : : i ae Ee o 
Cheapside, Heckmondwike. G. Taylor, Blackburn Wh os late Selene as 4,593 18 3 
Accepted Tenders. fo Lee Manchester’: 5). ah ea 4,354 6 9 
Peart ie Batis ye wa T ble DE Meter g tetany May a fy 0% £474 1G) O89) GB Goditey, London \(ci0 wae OU 6 OR 8 FEE G0 
Metcalf & Peetdad (aigstcver ‘ : me fe ‘ eee ee a as oo ee : f { Renae gtd 
j. M. Thornton, slater . ts a E - Se X38. Or. 0 ie aa iris : , Z Wie cainas 
H. Gledhill, plumber . . ‘ : ‘ p29 18% 0:0 KING’S LYNN. 
HORSHAM. For Ironwork at Cattle Market, King’s ee 
For Alterations to the Grange, St. Leonard’s Forest, Horsham, R. Dye, King’s Lynn . . . - £69 Io oO 
for Mr. R. B. Aldridge. Mr. W. Buck, Architect, 60 West W. F. Walker, King’s Lynn . ; ‘ ‘ SOFT 3 OO 
Street, Horsham. J. O. Brettell, Worcester : = ‘ ¢ 608° GO 
ROWLAND Bros., Horsham (accepted) . eyed 701.0 J. W. Slater, King’s Lynn (accepted ) : ShthOeO.G 


_ 10 ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS. 
The Automatic Electric 


FIRE ALARM 


Is THE MOST RELIABLE, 

And can be seen in operation at the Offices of the 
PATENTED APPLIANCES COMPANY, 
17 Coleman Street, LONDON, E.C. 

PATENT FIRE ESCAPE and Other Useful Novelties of great success. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


QQ WHE = SS 


29 eee . 


Z=— i 


SS 4 | 
iT | A> 7 > >= 
ENRICHED” MOULDINGS cxxars 
IN EITHER HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Suitable for Architectural Purposes. 


Illustrated Pattern Sheet and Price List on application to the Patentees — 
and Sole Manufacturers, 


J OHNIEEDE BUTT & SONS, *7y uous BRIGHTON & LITTLEHAMPTON. 
Vol. XXXVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gold Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. Offico—475 Strand, London, W.C. 
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HINDOLVESTONE, LONDON. 
For Building Parish Schools and School House, Hindolvestone. | For Rebuilding the Falcon, Green Street, Bethnal Green, for 
JAMES NEEDS, Fakenham (accepted ). Messrs. Watney & Co., Limited. Mr. G. J. ENsor, Archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Arthur W. Saville, 99, 
ENOWDE, Strand, W.C. 

For Building Two Attendants’ Mess-rooms and Two Cottages, Lawrence & Sha ; ! , i £3395 Oo ©& 
at the County Asylum, Knowle, Fareham. Mr. J. ROBIN- Chappell . j : . ' : ; .. 3,370 & © 
SON, County Architect, County Hall, Winchester. Harris & Wardrop ,. . . : : + 3,293 9 oO 

Coficnas Mess-rooms, ; 

Fielder & Son, Winchester . £1,258 0 0 {£698 0 o Penne Roper t Z : ‘ Ele eC A 

° e. . ° « ’ 
J. Edwards, Havant . , ett ee in OO 645 0 O Ashby & Horner ; ‘ : i . 3,026 0: OF 
G. STALLARD, Havant. 9p 50e53°0' oO *5775. 01.0 OLDREY & Co. (accepted) 2,904 0 oO 

C. Mitchell, Salisbury . Hagen ter AES Ta! 566 0 oO ps TR Pate 2» - 2, 
* For Supplying and Fixing Corrugated Iron Roof, Homerton. 

Accepted. 
for the Guardians City of London Union. 

LEYTON. Stephens Bros. . ; é ‘ : ! -£99 17 & 

For Alterations and New Fittings at the Coach and Horses Treggan& Co. . 383’ tas ‘oO, 
Tavern, Leyton, for Mr. J. T. Simpson. Mr. F. A. CROGGON & Co., 200 Upper Thames Street (ac- 

ASHTON, Architect, Stratford. ; cepted ) : : . pire gy 
W. Buckle. eet a ciminanns Let tea 4 ooB98 as ORO IDnoIA I pepe ait evnirs at the Bay Tree Tavern, Vicarage 
A. Nicholls . * . PH he ako Lane, Stratford, E., for Mr. F. Russell. Mr. F, A. ASHTON, 
HEARLE & SON (accepted) . u : «1 536 0.0 Architect, Stratford, E. 

LINGFIELD. J. Mansell . : : _ : . £348 0 oO 

For Additions to Infants’ School, Lingfield. Messrs. H.| Bishop& Webb. . . . . . . 339 9 0 
HARDWICKE Lancston & W. THOROLD Lowpet, |) W. Buckle je) 6 
Joint Architects, 9 Great James Street, Bedford Row, J. Boddy . want o., . . : : - 298 0 oO 
London. Quantities not wei S. Salt . . . : . : : . 280 a 0 

T. Linfield, London. oe 3 Legpeso cod | As Nicholls. 0°05 oi.c6 ec ahs ONS en a 
H. C. Bowyer, Upper Norwood . nds OHSS? Ors Theale ki Sony 7, RM ce eee 
White & Humphreys, Tunbridge Wells |, 529 0 o| J.& F. BANE (accepted) iM 64 te ae 
Head Bros., Lingfield. * + 503. © O| For Works to Roads near Battersea Park. 
H. Boorer, Lingfield : . , . » 494 0 0 Turner & Son . : 7 : ; -£1,415 0 0 
Charlwood Bros., East Grinstead F : - 390 0 Oo H. R. Trehearne & C6, < ; ‘ ‘ + TjZ4OPO AS 
H. Wallis, Lingfield . ; : ‘ : - 38615 0 W. Neave& Son. : ‘ t 5 . 42077 oo 
J. WALLIS, Horne (accepted) . . . . 333 0 0| G. Neal & Co, ‘Limited! 3) 8°". 2". 4 es 
LIVERSEDGE. T. Adams . ° ° ° “ ° ° . 786 o 9 

For Building Residence, Old Corn Mill Lane, Liversedge Hall. Nowell & Robson. . : ; : op TSO Cage 
Messrs. S. Woop & SON, Architects, Cheapside, Heck- B. Cooke & Co. Sh OR en ae Dieta MN fo) Th 
mondwike. Js’ Néali s+. 7 : ‘ 7255 OIO 

Accepied Tenders, J. MOWLEM & Co. (accepied) « : 5 0 1 ABS Re x50 
Preston, mason 5%." iss 8h eet) Sn res 15 o| A.Boon . ‘ 646 6 8 
Richardson & Son, joiner . ; ‘ 4 - 64 0 o| For Heating the Bishop's new tiv: St. Geary Cathedra}, 
Metcalf & Lockwood, posite , z : Shit kta 4 Southwark. Mr. F. A. WALTERS, Architect, 4 Great 
J. Roberts, slater . : f ; ‘ sa TE EITOT. Queen Street, Westminster. 
A. Barraclough, plumber . i ; : SVT TEAS eS J. Grundy, London and Tyldesley. 


SSS eee 
HOLDEN & CO.’S ZINC & COPPER ROOFING 


UPON THEIR PATENT AND IMPROVED PRINCIPLES, 
Whereby the use of SOLDER and all OUTSIDE FASTENINGS are entirely dispensed with. 


STAMPED ORNAMENTAL ZINC AND COPPER WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Can refer to Works executed in all parts of the United Kingdom as our best recommendation, 
Models, Drawings, and List of Works Executed forwarded upon application. 


S&S WOOD STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.-W. 


>>>) SUPERIOR QUALITY GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 


ineapeetaaate TE | eee AND ALL KINDS OF 

N: - Gictecetesasscntacsececesccenccececsss 3 IRON HURDLES, FENCING, 
if HK AND GATES, 

iB Wirework, Roofing Sheets, &. 
1 Re Re oe PRICES ON APPLICATION. 

4 ideo 

§ iodnege 


a ia 


NUH. E. MITCHELL & C0,, Ree | 
~-” Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria St., LONDON, E.C.. 


lat HD CLOCKS & CARILLONS. 
_LUND & BLOCKLEY, 


It2 PA TL. I, MALI, LONDON, oar 
WORKSHOPS:—WILLIAM AND MARY YARD, PULTENEY STREET, W. 
Clock and Watch Manufacturers to the Queen, H.M. Imperial Government, the Admiralty, the War 
Office, the Royal Geographical Society, Indian State Railways, &e., &ec. 


MAKERS OF THE GREAT BOMBAY CLOCK AND CARILLONS. 


(See Building Nens, Sept. 21, 1883, p. 448.) 


And also of the KOLHAPUR PALACE CLOCK AND BELLS. 


(See Building News, May 2, 1884, p. 699.) 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 

For Building Two Houses and Shops, Middleton Road, Bowes For Alterations and Additions to 107, 108, and 109 Leadenhall 
Park, N. Mr. E. C. BEAUMONT, Architect, 43 Imperial Street, for Mr. J. T. Morton. Under the Superintendence 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus. of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, 

Fenn . : : : , , : f Sf T5852 :0% 9 E.C. 

Ditcham . ; . : é ; si 4 899.0 ° 0 Dabbs . ; : , ie ae j : . £910 0 Oo 
KEMBER (accepted) . : ; di ‘ : 809 0 O Spencer ; : P : : 3 y . 835 19 6 
Mollett (wthdrawn) . : ; ‘ F 795 0 O Godfrey i Sis x ; 4 : Me PE2T? O21 O 

For Supplying Steam Fire-engine, Hose-cart, and Equipments, Harris & Wardrop .  .. pipes Emon Botte ak 
for the Silvertown Station of the Corporation Fire Brigade, Heiser . ° eh . . . : - 751 0 9 
for the West Ham Town Council. Mr. Lewis ANGELL, | _ LASCELLES, Bunhill Row, E.C. (accepted) . _- 746 0 © 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford. For Building Warehouse at Millwall, for Mr. J. T. Morton. 

Merryweather & Co. . : 4 i é ~ £797 10° 0 Under the Superintendence of Mr. WILLIAM EVE, 
SHAND, MASON & Co. (accepted) . A iy A7AS O70 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
F Godfrey & Son. : ; : : ‘ 023530) Ou 0 

For New Dayroom, &c., for Male Patients, at the Royal Hos- Harris & Ward 296 
pital for Incurables. Messrs. SEARLE & HAYES, Archi- roe i SA PR ONY REE OI i SPUR ad a 
tects. aDDs : . . : : ; , Y & E8954: 0,0 

Dobson, Colchester. . . « «+ +£1,980 0 O SEALS EN cae eae CR ll ra cd oR 
Patrick & Son . ii SOR SBME gop ean er re YIO7 90 °O . O ad ae ect lak Road CLAM GEA EES hs: ia: 
J. Holloway. ; ‘ ; ; evoga sO OTT > edwa oad, Clapton (accepted) . 1,700 0 O 
J. &J. Greenwood . : H A : . 1,930 0 0o| For Alterations to the Shaftesbury, Shaftesbury Road, Hoxton, 
J. Parsons . ; s . f r : ai LEn Say seaaao aat, for Mr. J. T. Sweet. Messrs. WILSON & Lonc, Archi- 
PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM (accepted). . 1,853 0 0 tects, 21 King William Street, W.C. Quantities supplied 


For Erection of Concert-hall and Billiard-room at the Stratford ew se Co W. Saville, a ate 


New Town Conservative Club, Leytonstone Road. Mr. : : -£1,294 0 © 
F. A. ASHTON, Architect, Stratford, E. pr elie tice SAU apa tenes By2OQ EOF LO 
J. & F. BANE (accepted) . , : - 14393. 2 ere Sek aan a spe ‘ ease ca te 
For Improvements at The Cedars, Lavender Hill, Wands- Ae Il seam aa ig s House, Battersea. A 
worth. Mr. R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate] Xing Bros. & Co. |) kl Sart aos 
Street Within, E.C. ate ‘ : j : ; : : 
A. Mart : : : : : : y i 
J. Ivory : ; j : ‘ " ‘ pale OO H H. Hollingsworth ie i 3 
Mower & Son . . ; : ‘ ? euLOF2s 0; 0 Stim Oe ae : ; , ‘ : iS oe pain 
Garrett & Son. : ; : ; ; 23,000), O40 J aC Bowyer : : ; ‘ : ° ; 08 eas 
Steel Bros... ; ; ‘ t _ : seo 9, J. Holloway ; : : : ‘ ; . 690 0 O 
Spencer & Co. ; ; : S75N 91/9 W. F. Russell. 5 ; 3 ‘ : OOP LOE LO 
For Internal Alterations at the Woodstock Arms, Canning J. Channon . Q } ’ / : ’ 687, 08. On 
Town, for Mr. J. Boyle. Mr. F. A. ASHTON, Architect, Norris & Luke . : f ; 2 é . 621 0 0 
Stratford. Co Toward ile 66 (6) Os oH oe DESH Os O 
J. CHEFFINS (accepted ). UPS Bendoringe wits 2... 4° SURNR els aa TEQO CECE: © 
For Improvements at the Plough Tavern, Hoxton. Mr. Simmonds Bros. . : : : 2 ‘ . 588 0 0 
. A. Lewcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street W. Joknson ‘ : y : : ; a 50574 Os 10 
Within, E.C, | F..R. Turtle : ‘ : 5 ; ; MES 72. O40 
STEEL Bros. (accepted ). Newton & Idle . 5 : 564 0 O 


TD. 


TH BATH STONE FIR 


Telegraphic Addresses : Head Offices: BAT EL. LONDON DEPOTS. 
i f y ee E EEE | 
Chand Quarries} | OOLITE, BATH. G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 
London Office, “ QOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Paddington. 
QUARRIES. position to supply every description of Bath Stone L, & 8, W. R. Station, 
BOX GROUND. from any and all of the quarries previously owned Mine Elms. 
COMBE DOWN. by 
STOKE GROUND. 
Reta asouny, .|)+ Picton & Sous. R. J. Marsh & Co., | EVERY KIND OF STONE IN STOCK. 
WINSLEY GROUND. Randell, Saunders&Co.,Ld. Limited. UNLIMITED SELECTIONS. 
olga era Isaac Sumsion. S.R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH, 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
S 22S [3 SPECIALITE MEDIZ VAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 


LONDON DEPOT: Kinson Wharf, 31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


Ma — $4q Albert Embankment, LAMBETH, | S°T sow gag) ania a relies, £0 


WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATES. 


' GREEN SLATES from the MOSS RIGG QUARRIES, TILBERTHWAITE, CONISTON. 


BLUE SLATES from the STONE DYKES and WHINNY HOW QUARRIES, near ULVERSTON. 
PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


The WESTMORELAND GREEN & BLUE SLATE CoO., Lim.-, 
HORTON LANE, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICEH:-20 BUCKLERSBURY, E.C- 
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NEW SWINDON. 
For Alterations and Extensions to Messrs. Gilbert & Son’s 
Furniture Warehouse, 86 Regent Street, New Swindon. 
Mr. R. J. BESWICK, alae New Swindon. 


ROTHERHAM. 
For Building House, Doncaster Road, Rotherham, for Mr. 
George Bennett. Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 West- 
gate, Rotherham. 


Wiltshire, Swindon P27 c OUnO C. Green, Rotherham , - £435 9 0 
Cowley, Wroughton . ; bay fe kita Sag oy Chadwick & Co., Masborough = 3802 Or O 
W. Chambers, “Swindon. 253)10'>.0 W. Bell, Rotherham . 4 é 379 90 O 
T. BARRETT, Swindon (accepted ) g40'7'0 <0 R. SNELL, Rotherham (accepted ) ‘ 3 359 2 O 
J. Williams, Swindon . A eg teeta 9) RGA ORM: 
For Erection of a Dwelling- house, Park Lane, New Swindon, For Building Succoth Ba 
ptist pie Rushden. 
Senor Hill. Mr. R. J. BESwick, Architect, New 1. Slinn Wellingborough ; . £2640 0 
E askett, Rushden. 0 PAINTER 
WS ees ried fed tic , dae Ee ce G. “Dawkins, Wstineborgues 220 0 O 
C. Bayes, Rushden 220 0 O 
For Building Two Houses, Nottingham Park. Mr. A. <¥ Abbott Finedon 210 0 0 
MARSHALL, Architect, Long ie Nottingham. 2B Sparrow, Rushden . : 206 0 O 
H, Scott, Nottingham |. . £2,395 Oo O| §S. KNIGHT, jun., Rushden (accepted) 199 9 O 
Bell & Son, Nottingham . . 25339 0) 0 J. Allen Higham Perrrers . 197 13 O 
Buxton & Attewell, Nottingham 2,234 9. 0 : 
J. J. Adams, Nottingham . 2:150%..0/2.0 fete ca SHEFFIELD. 
T. Cuthbert, Nottingham . 2,105 o o| For Building Mission Room at Hillfoot. Mr. H. W. Lock- 
F. Lesa ottingham . 2405°.0' 0 Bineuee pect Sheffield. £6 
Enoch Hind, Nottingham 2,077 0 O eill & Lake : 27 °°O'.0 
J. Cooper, Nottingham . 1,95I 0 O J. Turner 605 10 O 
J. eee: Nottingham 1,870 0 0 J. Robertson 598 90 O 
BARLOW & WHITTAKER, Nottingham (ac- Powell & Son 596 9 9 
cepted) . ; i % : B92 ORO Chambers & Sons 5909 90 Oo 
PENLLINE. i: Ai Oxley ; p % . 579 2 
For Building Chapel at hey aie near Cowbridge. J. M BERS ated get ie is DM Iie oe i ae 5 ; 5 
J. Hopkins, Roath . S£570 Vol oO ve poe. OAT hc eS 555 0 0 
D. Llewellyn, Bridgend 390, O%0 L pa eS 550 9 9 
E. Rees, Bridgend .  . 378.0 0 oe . ons . ano, 4 AO 
J. Daniel, Penlline  . 375 0 Of] oe ee 5M nen 
J. DANIEL (reduced and accepted ) 370 0 O Wil ie CS tee pee 
G, James, Porthcawl . f : i R55 600! O J. te son ° r ; oe ek meet Oe 
Seas Si ARI J. HOLMES (accepted yi A : A r age) OPPO 
For Building House, Worthing Road, Portsmouth. SWANSEA. 
D. H. Lewis. : { : . £674 12 o| For Extension of Stone and Concrete Slipway at Lifeboat 
SS Dowdell . 659 0 0 House, Port Eynon. Mr. T. P. MARTIN, Architect, 
T. P. Hall } 6 oO oO Swansea, 
H. Evans ©. ee Oo TUCKER & RICHMOND, Port Eynon (accepted) . £100 9 0 
W. J. Wheeler 425 10 O| For Alterations to Messrs. Taylor & Co.’s Premises, Swansea. 
J. Crockerell 395 9 O | Mr. T. P. MARTIN, Architect, Swansea. 
W. A. CARTER (accepted ) 370 0 O C. Loveday, Swansea . ‘ . £206 5 0 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Proof Impressions of the following Illustration which has appeared in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a ney form 
suitable for Framing :— 


“THE VANGUARD OF THE AGE.” 


(From the Wall Painting in the University Hall.) 


BEAUTIFUL FRIEZE BY EDWARD ARMITAGE, RA, 


Length, 7 feet 3 inches, by 9 inches deep. 
Price 3s. each. Free by post, carefully packed inside Patent Roller, 3s. 3d. 


A few Special Proofs before Letters, on Plate Paper, can be had, price 6s. 6d. the Set, including 
Postage. 


175 STRAND, LONDON, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


SPOTS SHS STOO HSSCOSHHSOOOOOS 


GILBERT WoOoorD & CO... W.-C. 


Terms, Post Free. Price Fourpence. 
SIX MONTHS, 10/-. 


TWELVE MONTHS, 20/-. EVERY FRIDAY. 
‘On receipt of this Memorandum, signed, THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER will be forwarded regularly. 
Lo Messrs. GILBERT WOOD & CO., Proprietors of ig 


She Archifecf and Wonfracf Reporter, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 
Please forward a Copy of THE ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER weekly to 


se 


NAME. ADDRESS. 


“~<a 
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SOUTHGATE, WALTHAMSTOW. 
‘For Erecting and Completing a Dwelling-house at Chase Side, | For Rebuilding the Lorne Arms, Walthamstow, for Mr. G. L. 
Southgate, for Mrs. Caroline Deakin. Mr. ARTHUR W. Went. Mr. F. A. ASHTON, Architect, Stratford. 
SAVILLE, Architect, 99 Strand, W.C. Quantities supplied. HEARLE & SON (accepted ) + £1,040 07 oO 


L.& W.D. Patman. . - £1,498 © ©| For Erection of Three Cottages in Queen’s Road, Waltham- 
BDEHOEY Ce On tamaite ys 6 9 ay" cok) ney oh AOS ios 2 stow, for Mr. G. L. Went. Mr. F. A. ASHTON, Architect 
R. S. Parker : ; : : ; - 1,381 0 0 Stratford. : 
We Oldrey sees bese cds Qing di ps d00, 12 99). SHEARLE & SON (decepled)o.)-. » 4000/0. 0 
Ward & Lamble 3 ‘ i % ; Ce ie saree O) 
C. Newby. . 5 . ” a , 275) .0° 0 eds WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
For Building Three Cottages, Weston-super-Mare. Mr, E 
S. Yardley & Sons . : ‘ , 47258),50° 0 B hi ges, Pp Mr. i. 
J. Walker . ‘ ; . } i : 1,198 0 0 pears rchitect, Weston-super-Mare. Quantities by 
ok’ ts ne eaee igh a i ede ——, Weston-super-Mare . .. ©. «© «£450 10 © 
SOUTHPORT. é Stradling, Weston-super-Mare . . ‘ » 428 loo 
For Supplying 200 Cast-iron Sink Boxes with Perforated Gibbs, Weston-super-Mare . é i 4 410, 0 oO 
Hinged Covers, weighing 34 lbs. each. Mr. W. CRAB- Forse, Bristol 3 : i : ; 4 395 0 © 
TREE, Borough Surveyor, Southport. Jones, Weston-super-Mare . pepe ‘ 387,10 ° 
A, Attwood & Co., Ulverston . . : £32 10 oO Solway & Heywood, Weston-super-Mare . 385 10 © 
‘ee eee Ns mia Z . . . 32 0 0 HAYNES, Weston-super-Mare * . ‘ ‘ wie OO 
. Horsley, Newcastle-on-Tyne 4 ‘ 31 10 0 * : . . 
Planet Foundry Co, Guide Bridge seek a a Accepted, subject to slight alteration. 
Hawkins & Co., Tipton. : i : : SBR OO WINDSOR. 
T. Allan & Sons, Glasgow 27 © ©| For Drain to First Part of Queen Anne’s Mead Road, Windsor. 
J. Robinson, Attercliffe . L : ‘ 26)0) 0 Mr. J. R. DAVISON, Surveyor. 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co., London. BPN O Dowsett % 5 é 3 ‘ : £198 0 Oo 
Monk Bros., Preston . ‘ ‘ ) 21 @* 10 Batten . ‘ ; ‘ s 139 0 0 
C. Davey & Co., Mansfield . ‘ 20/..0°.'0 Batchelor : ; : : ; ‘ wi TAF One 
J. Ball, Ormskirk . ; k é 20! 1.0" 40 O’Kerry 4 ; : ; : ‘ EDO Rue One OF 
Picksley, Sims & Co., Leigh . 20 0 0 Knapp. : d ; : AN dong eT T20.TOn5O 
S. Rowland, Wigan ; ‘ é 18 0 oO Pither . : : . ; : : : SG cele eT 
Sutherst & Southern, Guisborough 18 0 0 WORTHING. 
D. Parsons & Sons, Ponsnett 17 5 ©} For Building Laundry, with Cottage, Stabling, &c., for the 
Appleby & Co., Chesterfield . : 16 10 0 Worthing Sanitary Steam Laundry Company, Limited. 
M. & W. Glazebrook, Dudley ; : : ES AOE Mr. WILLIAM W. Smiru, Architect, Worthing. Quantities 
ALBION IRON WorKS, Rugely (accepted ) . 12,15 0 by Architect. 
SUNDERLAND. J. Blaker, Worthing . ; ; i s «£2,713 0. 0 
For Building School at Southwick, Sunderland. Mr. WILLIAM Peters, Horsham 4 5 7 A . 2,639 0 © 
T. C. HALLAM, Architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Snewin & Son, Worthing . 5 ‘ . 2,600 0 'O 
Walter Scott & Son, Sunderland He F,000%O +O Street, Selsey . ; . 25750" OO 
J. Armitage, Southwick ‘ . 963 16 oO W. Sandell, Worthing. } 2,559 0 0 
J. Pybus, Newcastle . F : ‘ O55 1094 W. Stanbridge, Broadwater i ‘ Edy S20 00.1 
Hirst & Son, Sunderland . : sno se OGOr' Or FO F. Sandell, Worthing : , : - Si Ost (OO 
Weddle Bros., Newcastle ; ; 949 17. 9 W. A. Kennard, Tarring . % 2 é 1225389", 0.- O 
J. W. PAcE, Southwick (accepéed ) 792. 5 5 W. H. Sawle, Worthing . i 4 ¢ W349P* OO 
x STIMATES, BILLS of QUANTI- 
; ge date Hat 4 . CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES TIES, SPECIFICATIONS, aed &e, 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, EXHIBITION LITHOGRAPHED. 


22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Brus or Quantities, SpecrricaTions, REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Prans of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


CERTIFICATE Booxs for Instalments, 3s., or with 
receipt, 5s, Bill Paper, 17s. 6d. & 25s. perream. 
Spracur’s Tapes, upon application. 


“PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
$ Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FREE. 


MARBLE * WORK. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim4. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


NEW DIRECT POSITIVE COPYING PROCESS 


One Development and Washing. 


Best Medium for Reproducing PLANS 
from TRACINGS. 


J. RR. GOT Z, 
19 BUCKINGHAM ST. STRAND LONDON. 


Under the special patronage of The Most Honourable the 


MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 
An International Exhibition will be held at Cardiff in 
September and October, 1888,in a Building which is being 
specially erected for the purpose. 

For particulars address PHILIP SHRAPNEL, Manager, 
Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


ASPHAL TE. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


M. STODART & CO. 
OFFICE :—No. 90 CANNON STREET, E.O. 


SPOOF SOS SSSSSSHSSOSSOSSHOSOOSHOSHOOOS 


SHUPEGX* TiSAD 
GLAZING 


For ROOFS, * * * * * * ** 
** xx ** SKYLIGHTS & 
HORTICULTURAL WORK, 
No Special Lontract Required. 
No Zinc, IRON, OR PuTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


SLID IO 


GROVER & Co. (zimiten), Engineers, &c. 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Rd., London, N. 
WRITE FOR 
{LLUSTRATIONS, TESTIMONIALS & FULL 


* * * ® * PARTICULARS (Sent Post Free). * * * * 
CSCS SSS SSC SSSSS OYE TE STOVES OSS SHG HHOONO 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
certain. Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


L 


Collotype Printer, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above description of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


C.E. HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK ST. 


LONDON, 
COLLINGE’S se 
AND 
IMRAY'S & 
PATENT \ 


HINGES AND BOLTS N+ | 


JOHN MILNER, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE DEALER 


AND CABINET MAKER, 


180 GT. PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Carved Oak, Chippendale, and other Styles 
of Genuine Antique Furniture, 
Oak Panelling, &c. 


ost | ANTIQUE FURNITURE CAREFULLY RESTORED, ana 


OLD OAK PANELLING MADE UP and FITTED, 


HENRY HING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 


Photolithographerand | HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


Shakespeare Printing Works, |4 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STREBT). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN: © 
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TRADE NOTES. 


ON Saturday the Duchess of Albany opened the reading-room 
and library of the People’s Palace, recently built at a cost of 
10,000/._ The ventilation of the library is effected by means of 
one of Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s latest improved patent self- 
acting air-pump ventilators, 6 feet diameter, fixed on the apex of 
the dome, fresh air being admitted through channels laid under- 
neath the floor. 

Four handsome stained-glass windows have just been 

erected in Hingham parish church, to the memory of the late 
vicar, by his widow, Lady Mary Currie, and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. W. S. Deacon. The windows each have three lights, and 
are filled with standing figures (life-size) of the twelve Apostles, 
each holding an appropriate emblem. The windows were 
designed and executed in the studios of Messrs. Heaton, Butler 
& Bayne, Garrick Street, London, under the supervision of the 
architect, Mr. A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A. 
_ A BLASTING, consisting of a ton of powder, has been fired 
in the stone quarries of Messrs. T. Beswick & Sons, Buxton. 
The charge acted satisfactorily and effectively, it being esti- 
mated that not less than 30,000 tons of stone were quarried. 
Messrs. Beswick have decided, it is said, to make further 
experiments on even a much larger scale. 

THE Glasgow Master Masons’ Association took their annual 
excursion last week to Ayr, and having taken breakfast in the 
Station Hotel, drove to Culzean Castle, where, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Smith, factor of the Marquis of Ailsa, the 
company spent several hours in the beautiful grounds and 
gardens surrounding the castle. The drive back was along the 
shore, and dinner was taken in the Station Hotel, Ayr, Mr. 
Robert Murdoch, president of the Association, being in the 
chair, and Mr. Thomas Mason being croupier. The guests 
were Mr. Robertson and Mr. Howatt, from the Glasgow 
Institute of Measurers, Mr. Hay and Mr. Arnott from the 
Edinburgh and Leith Master Builders’ Association, ex-Bailie 
Laing, Mr. James Forrest, and Mr. Scott. The company in- 
cluded all the principal builders of Glasgow. 

THE Wenham Company, Limited, have for the second time 
secured the contract for lighting the Covent Garden Theatre 
during the promenade concert season, and we understand that 
the lamps will be grouped together so as to produce a splendid 
effect. The orchestra especially will display something quite 
new in the Wenham system of gas lighting. 

A CONTRACT for the erection of chancel, organ-chamber, 
and other extensions and additions to St. Anne’s Church, 


Turton, has been taken by Messrs. Martin Bros., Edgworth, 
The cost of the work is to be defrayed solely by Mr. James 
Knowles, of Manchester, and his brothers. Mr. Freeman, of 
Bolton, is the architect. 

AT the meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, the 
Lord Dean of Guild said it had come to the knowledge of the 
Court that certain builders in the city were using what they 
called lime, in which the proportion of lime was deficient. It 
was no better than mud. He warned builders that if cases of 
this kind could be properly established, the Court would take 
the strongest measures in order to put a stop to the practice. 

EXTENSIVE additions, costing 26,000/., are now completed 
to the Newcastle City Asylum. Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, 
A.R.I.B.A., of that city has been the architect, and Mr. Coun- 
cillor Walter Scott the contractor for the work; the steam- 
heating, &c., and laundry machinery are by Messrs. Bradford, 
of Manchester. New male and female wards have been added ; 
the chapel, dining hall, kitchens, and farm buildings enlarged ; 
laundry, green enclosure, and other walling, gateways, &c., 
added ; also airing courts and roadways, and the laundry added 
to, and the boiler-house enlarged. 

A SPECIAL number of the Art Journal will be published on 
June 28, devoted entirely to an exhaustive account of the 
Glasgow Exhibition. It will contain about sixty illustrations, 
including reproductions of the newest designs in industrial art, 
engravings of the most important pictures and sculpture, with 
several drawings of the exhibits in the Bishop’s Palace, The 
number will contain, in addition, four full-page representations 
of the main entrance from the grounds, the royal reception- 
rooms, the Bishop’s Palace, and the Gray Street: front. 

A REMARKABLY handsome pulpit has been recently erected 
in Christ Church, Southport. It is constructed of alabaster and 
coloured marbles, and is designed in the Late Decorated style. 
In form it is octagonal, resting upon a main shaft of alabaster 
in the four corner columns on a base of Devon marble. Out- 
side this, and supporting the angles of the octagon, are eight 
columns of Irish green marble. The body of the pulpit is of 
figured alabaster, each bay being divided into double tracery 
panels, with crocketed gable mould and finials running into the 
carved capping above. The angles of the octagon are defined 
by columns of red Devon marble. The brass handrail and 
desk assist materially to enhance the effect. A chancel wall of 
Caen stone with marble columns was erected at the same time. 
The above work, and also a brass eagle lectern, has been 
executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


THE FIRE AT THE GRAND THEATRE, 


id The destruction of this fine Building might have been PREVENTED by the USE of GRIFFITHS’ 
PYRODENE,”’ which would have made the WHOLE of the SCENERY, STAGE, and its SURROUNDINGS—in 
fact, THE THEATRE in every part—-ABSOLUTELY NON-INFLAMMABLE. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING LIQUID 


(NON-POISONOUS). 
Transparent Liquid for Rendering Woodwork Uninflammable, » 


feb altering its appearance, and where Painting is not desired, such as Wooden Fittings in Exhibitions, Churches, Pews, Matchboarding, Theatre 
Spode Wooden Stairs, Joists, Beams, Floors, Factories, Stables, Mills, &c., in fact, Structures of an inflammable nature of all 

escriptions. Acts as a priming for new Woodwork for Paint or Varnish. Also for rendering Theatrical and Ball Dresses, Curtains, Paper, Felt, Canvas, 
&c., perfectly uninflammable. 


Griffiths’ Liquid penetrates the 

It lasts as long as the wood faces; CES NOU 

teed Dry Rot and decay “ house timbers. 
oft. 


All Woodwork in new houses should be fireproofe. ~‘th this 
liquid, the cost is so trifling in comparison with tne preserva- 
tion of the timber and freedom from risk of fire. 

If work is desired to be painted afterwards, Griffiths’ Pyrodene 


It is perfectly innocuous and free from smell. 
ze will keep any Joneth of time. 
ny one can apply it. 
oes not crack, peel, or rub One gallon will cover double that of any other priming. 
AND Paint is best for the purpose. 


GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOF PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. NON-POISONOUS. ALL COLOURS. 
This Paint is manufactured for preservative and decorative purposes equally as for its FIRE-RESISTING qualities. The Fireproof 
Paint and Fireproofing Liquid is used at some of the principal Theatres in the United Kingdom. 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
From Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 99 Princess Street From 8. C. LOWE & SON, House Decorators, 32 Cavendish Street, Stretfor Road, 
Manchester: De ber 28. 188 2 All Saints, Manchester : November 22, 1887. 
D ” ia cember 26, 7. Dear Sins—In reply to your inquiry, we, as one of the contractors for the painting of the 
EAR £1RS.—We used your Paints in nearly the whole of the works 


Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, which closed on the 10th of this month, have pleasure in stating 
for th es Sire that both your’* Aquol”’ Paint,and also your ‘“* Pyrodene’”’ Fireproof Paint, have given great 
or the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and with very satisfactory results. 
Yours truly, MAXWELL & TUKE. 


satisfaction. We found them work easily with a covering power of from 30 to 40 per cent. over 
To Messrs, Griffiths Bros. & Co., Dashwood House, London, E.C. 


ordinary paint. Although applied during intense frost, and having been subjected to an almost 
CHEAPER AND MORE DURABLE THAN ORDINARY PAINT. 


Hom Rome ue Wher kollel ted appeat qunce uantacad by he pte monthy expotso. 
GRIFFITHS’ “PYRODENE” FIREPROOFING COMPANY, Limited, 
4 & 5 DASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C., LONDON. : 


We consider them, therefore, well adapted for all work in any climate.— Yours truly, 
To Messrs. Griffiths Bros. & Co., London. 8. C. LOWE & SON. 
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YORK ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE opening excursion of this society for the summer session 
took place on Saturday. The party, which included Messrs. 
Pollard, Yeomans, B. Priestly Shires (Plymouth), and George 
Benson, A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary, left the King’s Staith, in 
the steam launch Surprise, for Acaster. There a visit was paid 
to the church, the interesting features and history of which have 
been recently described in a pamphlet published by the vicar. 
From Acaster the party proceeded to the new lock at Naburn, 
and were met on their arrival by Mr. Leetham, who conducted 
them through the works. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


THAT it is of the utmost importance that an immediate warning 
of an outbreak of fire should be given, will not be disputed. 
Indeed, the sad loss of life and serious damage to property 
eccasioned by the late disastrous fire in Edgware Road would 
in all probability have been prevented had there been in use an 
automatic system that would have given immediate warning, 
and indicated the exact spot at which the fire first broke out. 
Such a system we have inspected during the last few days at 
the offices of the Patented Appliances Company, particulars of 
which will be of great interest to architects and builders, as 
well as the general public. A great advantage in this system 


is that the alarm, before being placed in position, is regulated 
to about Io degrees above the ordinary temperature of the room 
or hall, so that directly a rise takes place, caused by the out- 
break of fire, the alarm is set going and continues ringing until 
the fire is put out. Another advantage is that each room in 
the building is connected with an indicator placed in the most 
convenient position, which shows the exact part of the build- 


ing in which the fire has commenced. Being enabled to 
use the same wires, batteries, &c., as used for the electric bells 
already fitted, the ordinary indicator answers this purpose. 
The alarm consists of an adaptation of the usual 
electric-bell push, with the addition of a metal cover, inside of 
which is a diaphragm. Directly a rise in temperature takes 
place, by the expansion of air the diaphragm gives way and 
touches the adjusting screw, thus shutting the electric current 
and setting the alarm in motion. Fig. 1 shows the alarm, in 


WEE SES 
N\A 
~ 


section, as fitted to the ceiling. There should be one or more 
apparatus in each room, according to the size. Fig. 2 shows 
the diaphragm after the expansion of air touching the adjusting 
screw, and thus setting the alarm in motion. We have said 
sufficient to prove the value of this patent. Further par- 
ticulars can be obtained at the offices of the Company, 17 
Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


——— esse 


THEATRE ROYAL, HALIFAX. 


ALTERATIONS are to be carried out at the Theatre Royal, 
Halifax, to meet the requirements of the Borough Justices. 
The plans are not yet entirely completed, but practically the 
recommendations of Mr. France, of Bradford, who was ap- 
pointed by the Magistrates to inspect and report upon the 
theatre, are to be carried out, the alterations to be done under 
the joint direction of Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, of Halifax, 
and Mr. France, of Bradford. The front entrance will be 
considerably improved and enlarged, and direct access will be 
given to the dress circle. A cottagein Shakespeare Street is to 
be adapted as an entrance to the pit, and there are to be addi- 
tional facilities for exit. The stage and its accessories will be 
considerably improved, one of the most important proposals 


7} A PEAL OF 8 BELLS FOR £75, 


FIXED COMPLETE, READY FOR RINGING. 


qe ee gg geste yg 


HARRINGTON'’S 


PATENT 


TUBE CHIMES, 


EQUAL IN TONE 
THE FINEST CATHEDRAL BELLS. 
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‘The music of many tuneful bells, har- 
monious, ‘ever changing, lending themselves to 
any simple air, easy of management, and mel- 
lowed as the sound of Cathedral bells. ... 


Such music I have heard at Coventry.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, June 20, 1887, 
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J. HARRINGTON & CO., 


COVENTRY. 
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being to have iron curtains which, it is expected, will be worked 
by hydraulic power. 


THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


Ir would be difficult to find a more picturesque site for an 
exhibition than the public park of Kelvingrove, which is 
appropriated by the Corporation to the Glasgow International 
Exhibition. The place was long ago made the subject of a 
song, and for once the rhymester when praising it was not sub- 
ject to a delusion. Unlike most parks, the ground is broken, 
and rises from both banks of a stream, which is not always as 
innocuous as it is at present. The heights are partly surrounded 
by buildings, one being the University, which form a sort of 
frame for the landscape. There are a good many detached 
buildings belonging to the Exhibition—such as the Antiquarian 
Museum or Bishop’s Palace, restaurants, saloons for shooting, 
a Dutch cocoa-house, &c.; but from the character of the ground 
they have not the appearance of being cast up by chance, as is 
generally the case when temporary structures have to be raised 
on a plain. Indeed, if judged from the exhibitor’s point of 
view, the grounds at Glasgow are over-attractive. After a sort 
of perfunctory examination of the objects in the building, which 
is restricted to the shortest time, the visitors flee outside, where 
a great many entertainments await them. ‘There is no use in 
complaining of the arrangement. International exhibitions were 
at first expected to be the salvation of the world ; they were to 
put a stop to war, and to inspire everybody with the noblest 
aims. Fate willed otherwise. Their highest development now 
has taken the form of the switchback railway. It may appear 
a strange sort of climax, but when daily at least 12,000 people 
improve themselves in that way, and 75 per cent. of the receipts, 
besides a high rent, can be derived from it for the treasury of 
an exhibition, we must all admit that neither art nor science 
can compare in profit with so novel an application of the law of 
gravitation. If the end of an exhibition is henceforth to be the 
impelling ot people along reversed curves, as if they were bales 
of goods, the question must arise whether it might not be 
attained in a more straightforward manner. Why should 
manufacturers be solicited to undergo much trouble and cost in 
order to provide a sort of supplementary entertainment for the 
patrons of the latest forms of outdoor sports? Let us revive 
fairs if we must have fair-green amusements ; but it is not just 
to inventors and others when for a temple of art and science a 
sort of auxiliary booth is substituted. 


In the Glasgow Exhibition there are few things which are 
not interesting, although little notice is taken of them. Any- 
one who has observed the visitors in the English provincial 
exhibitions, such as the one held last year in Manchester, can- 
not fail to observe how much more attention was given by 
them to the objects than is given by visitors in Glasgow. 
There was always a knot of people at Manchester about a stall 
which contained something that was novel. But even in the 
machinery department at Glasgow a crowd is only seen around 
the stalls of the confectioners and brushmakers or the automatic 
machines which impart electric shocks. We observed no more 
than one visitor who could be considered as seeking after 
knowledge there, and he was a Japanese. Engines which in 
England would secure close examination are passed heedlessly by 
men who appear to be intelligent. The Halls of Balclutha could 
hardly be more desolate than the departments where sanitary 
appliances, stoves, and building materials are shown. It is to 
be hoped that when the tourist season sends down people from 
the South to Scotland more animation will be seen in all parts 
of the building. 

No objection can be raised about any difficulty in seeing 
the stalls. The building is a success within as well as without. 
There is a frank recognition of the temporary usage of the 
structure, and in the main building, at least, we have no appear- 
ance ofa sham solidity. It is a wooden building, Eastern in style, 
and brightly coloured, yellow being predominant. At the 
crossing of the main with the transverse avenue there is a large 
dome, and the lines of the exterior are broken in other ways. 
Besides the main avenue there is another running parallel, and 
the lateral courts are all distinguishable and easily approached. 
Space is not lost in any place—and, indeed, the planning no 
less than the external appearance is creditable to Messrs. 
Campbell Douglas & Sellars. It is moreover a cheap building. 

The Executive Council have also succeeded in obtaining 
much work without payment. Among others Messrs. Doulton 
& Co. have fitted up the lavatories and retiring-rooms and 
erected the noble fountains ; Messrs. Chubb have furnished the 
fireproof doors, which impart security to the picture-galleries— 
the locks throughout are by them, and a banker’s strong-room 
for the Executive ; Messrs. Macfarlane have constructed the 
spiral staircases which lead to the roof, and have been generous 
in their loans of garden-seats; Messrs. A. & J. Main have 
fenced the grounds with their bar-fencing, which is light in 
appearance, but has a strength that will withstand a crowd, and 
are also the contributors of the gas stoves used in the offices, 


May be made of any kind of clay, no matter how much sulphur it may contain or what colour it burns 
naturally, by the use of our 


SLIP, OR STAIN. 


The Slipping is the cheapest method. The Slip acts as an external coating. It is perfectly Opaque, 
and gives a first-class Red, no matter what colour the clay upon which it is used. 


THE STAIN is composed of the strongest chemicals known, and when mixed with the clay 
produces a deep Red throughout. Both are being extensively used and highly praised. Also, Stain for 
making Blue Paviors, Buff Terra-cotta, Glazes, Slips, Manganese, and all kinds of pure Oxides, Minerals, 
and Chemicals at lowest prices. 


Blood Red Shp (in 2 ewt. casks) . t : : » 18s. sper ewt. 
5 Stain Ps : . : ° we oUee ” 

Buff Terra-cotta Be : . : ; ADO a 3, 

Stain for Blue Paviors — ,, : : . ‘ BS | Ay 9 


KALLKOLITH CO. 175 STRAND, W.C. 
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Stained glass is fixed by Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt, Messrs. 
Malloch, and Messrs. Guthrie. One of the courts is brilliantly 
lighted by means of the Wenham gas lamps, which are now 
known in most European capitals. In two of the exterior 
buildings the Welsbach incandescent system is used, and the 
engineer testifies to the dazzling whiteness of the light. Messrs. 
Pickering have lent eight of their well-known Weston pulley 
blocks, and cranes by Messrs. Butters have been much em- 
ployed in lifting heavy goods. Seats from the Carron Company 
and Messrs. George Smith & Co. are used in the grounds. 

In the transverse avenue near the principal entrance the 
papers of Messrs. William Cooke & Co. have been used to 
adorn a large part of the walls, and they can be seen better 
than last year in Manchester. The strong light displays the 
advantage of the golden lustre, which never becomes glaring— 
in fact, an ordinary golden-ground paper could not stand the 
test of the position. Messrs. Cooke & Co. also exhibit papers 
without the golden lustre ground. But, owing to the excellence 
of the designs and the colour-printing, the whole of the papers 
accord in a surprising way. As some of our readers may find 
it convenient to know what papers were selected to fill the 
panels in the large frame belonging to the firm we give the 
numbers, viz., 60,544, 8,715, 60,644, 60,168, 60,518, 62,205, 
60,477, 8,786, 62,150, 60,406, 60,256, 60,625, 60,642, 62,177, 
62,151, 62,520. It would be difficult to find a better series. 

The courts assigned to civil engineering, construction, 
architecture, and sanitary appliances are near the picture gal- 
leries, while grates and stoves are away at the other end of the 
hall as if they were more associated with machinery than with 
building. All these courts have the defect which is common in 
general exhibitions ; they are too small. Building materials 
or appliances for houses cannot be packed together as if they 
were tins of biscuits or preserved meats. ‘In Glasgow the 
building courts are overcrowded with things, and in consequence 
many visitors may consider them unprepossessing. As locomo- 
tion is difficult, people will hardly care to stop before the stalls 
or venture on a close examination. The chances of general 
notice are therefore with exhibitors who have been able to 
sii large space, for at least a part of their goods may be 
noticed. 


Sanitation asserts itself over all the departments of the. 


building, and among the exhibitors Messrs. Shanks & Co. 
appear most prominent, frgm the extent and variety of their 
collection. The reputation of the firm has been created within 
a comparatively brief period, and so general is it that even 


plumbers in the suburbs of the metropolis find an advantage 
in having some of the appliances of the firm in their windows. 
Messrs. Shanks & Co. are always doing something new in the 
application of hydraulics. Their baths are not only luxurious, 
but are remarkable for the command which the bathers have 
over them. The changes can be made instantaneously, through 
plunge, spray, shower, douche, and rising spray. From the 
simplicity of the arrangements, there is no risk of a surprise at 
finding a result that was not desired. There is no array of 
handles to puzzle nervous bathers, for one can command all the 
pipes. Some people will be grateful for the transformation 
which is made in the sitz bath, The baths are of several kinds, 
and vary in price. One can be had for 2/. 15s, |The “‘ Tubal,” 
“ Citizen,” and other closets are too well known to need any 
notice. In many offices, and on board ship, space must be 
economised, and to suit those cases Messrs. Shanks have intro- 
duced a folding lavatory, which can be tilted up when not in 
use, and concealed ; but although space is saved, there is no 
sacrifice of convenience, for hot and cold water can be turned 
on. One of the automatic flushes shown is as simple as it is 
effective. The stand shows how Messrs. Shanks keep abreast 
of the times, and are never satisfied with their past success. 

The adjoining stand is occupied by Messrs. Doulton & Co., 
but it is insufficient to do justice to all the sanitary appliances 
which they have produced. They are, however, able to say 
Circumspice, for it is in the numerous lavatories of the Exhi- 
bition that one can see the qualities of their work. But the 
stand contains much that is interesting, such as filters, silicon 
treads for stairs, pipes, grease interceptors, fireplaces, &c., and 
tanks having automatic action. There is also much that will 
be useful to manufacturers of chemical products, who require 
pans and pipes that cannot be affected by the strongest acids. 

Messrs. Ewart & Son, of London, compete with northern 
manufacturers in three ways, viz. by their improved baths, 
their lightning geyser for heating water, and their ‘chez lui” 
enamel paint. The last is shown in panels, which have a 
surface that will compare with the coach-painters’ work in a 
neighbouring court. The geyser is unique, and need not, 
therefore, fear rivals ; there are few bath-rooms which can dis- 
pense with it. Among the properties of the baths we may 
mention the facility with which the water is turned off. The 
long experience of the firm enables them to produce excellent 
work, and if prizes were awarded in Glasgow it might be 
assumed that Messrs. Ewart would have a share in them. 

(To be continued.) 


BEAN’S PATENT DIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERNS, 


These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 
in action. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatic 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 

THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight-fitting parts to corrode or 
get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “pull”; (6) insures a rapid and 
regulated flush without holding down the pull. PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATIOW. 
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WwW. NIOBITE:, 
BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR, BOILER SETTER, OVEN AND FURNACE BUILDER, 


High street, Sutton, Surrey: 
AND AT 


HORSE SHOE WHARF, UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C. 


SOLE PATENTEE OF THE SELF-ACTING 


SMOKE- CONSUMING AND REGENERATING FIRE LUMP BRIDGES, 


Specially cast to suit all kinds of Boilers. 
At the above Exhibitions, Fourteen of W. NOBLE’S PATENT BRIDGES were used for the economising of fuel and 
the consuming of smoke, to the entire satisfaction of the Chief Engineer (A. CAREY, Esq.), and Surveyor to the 
Royal Commissioners (WILSON BENNISON, Esq.). 
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SANITARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


THE members of the Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and Surveyors held their meeting for the Yorkshire 
district in York on Saturday. The members assembled in the 
Council Chamber, and were cordially welcomed by the Lord 
Mayor. Having visited various works in the city, the party re- 
assembled, when the president of the Association (Mr. J. 
Gordon, of Leicester) took the chair. Mr. Mawbey, the city 
surveyor, then read a paper on “ Municipal Work in York,” 
after which a discussion took place. The members and other 
local gentlemen afterwards sat down to luncheon with the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress at the Mansion House, after which 
a number of toasts were honoured. 

To-morrow (Saturday) a Northern district meeting will be 
held in Carlisle. The members will assemble in the Council 
Chamber at the town hall, and will proceed to inspect the new 
markets in course of construction, the new slaughter-houses, 
the police-office alterations and the new baths ; after luncheon 
at the County Hotel there is to be a meeting in the Council 
Chamber, town hall, when Mr. A. T. Walmisley will read a 
paper on “The Roof of the New Markets,” Mr. Joseph 
Hepworth a paper on “ The Carlisle New Baths,” and Mr. 
H. U. McKie, city surveyor, Carlisle, will read short illustrated 
papers on the “New Public Slaughter-houses,” “ Improve- 
ments at the City Police-office,” “Testing Lazonby and other 
Flags,” “Record of House Junctions and Street Gullies,” and 
“ Municipal Work in Carlisle.” 
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THE “CONNAUGHT” AUTOMATIC FIRE-ALARM. 


WE have pleasure in calling attention to this excellent con- 
trivance, manufactured by Messrs. Sharp & Kent, of Connaught 
Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster. We may say that from 
a test made of its merits under our inspection, it is everything 
that can be desired in efficiency. Messrs. Sharp & Kent have 
the system applied throughout their own offices, so that every 
facility is at hand for submitting the inventiontoatest. A very 
small quantity of methylated spirit, ignited and placed on a 
table in the middle of the room, acted upon the wires across 
the ceiling, and rung the alarm in less than one minute. The 
heat was far less than fires in their incipient stage usually 
are, SO we may presume that the ‘‘Connaught” is absolutely 
automatic and reliable. Doubts on these points have impeded 
the more general use of fire-alarms in this country ; but we 
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altogether absent. The fire-alarm is always on duty, and this In connection with the above is an ingenious arrangement 
apparatus, which has been very largely used in the United | whereby the manager, before leaving the premises for the night, 
States for more than four years, has never allowed a fire to gain | can, by pushing a series of buttons in his office, show on an in- 
headway. These thermostats are applicable to the elevator dicator that all the double fireproof doors throughout the build- 
heads of flour mills, and another form to journals to indicate hot | ing are securely closed and fastened. This is in furtherance of 
bearings, to coal heaps, and wherever goods in large quantity are | the plan of not keeping any fire watchman inside buildings, 
liable to heating and spontaneous combustion. during the night, a plan very much to be recommended. 
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THE FORESTS OF EUROPE. 


THE French Ministry of Agriculture has just issued some 
interesting statistics respecting the distribution of forest in 
Europe. The total area of Europe laid out in forest—exclusive 
of Turkey, Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, omitted in the 
official statement—is set down at 286,989 million hectares, or 
about 708,862 million acres, that is, about 18°7 per cent. of the 
total area of Europe is forest land. In proportion to its total 
area Great Britain and Ireland has of all countries in Europe 


the least extent of forest, amounting to only 4 per cent. of its 
surface, and, in proportion to the number of its inhabitants, 
enjoys by far the least allotment of forest, amounting to only 
0°036 hectare, or 0089 acres—z.e., considerably less than the 
tenth of an acre to each inhabitant. The country in Europe 
next lowest in the forest scale is Denmark, with 4°8 per cent. of 
forest land, or 0-09 hectare to each inhabitant. That is to say, 
in Denmark there is an average of between two and three 
times the extent of forest land to each inhabitant that there is 
in Great Britain and Ireland. The third of the countries of 
Europe in the ascending forest scale is Portugal, with 5 per 
cent. of forest land and o'11 hectare to each inhabitant—zz,, 
an average of three times the amount of forest land to each 
inhabitant of Portugal that is allowed to each inhabitant of the 
United Kingdom. The country in Europe possessing most 
forest is Russia in Europe, with 200,000 million hectares—z.e., 
37 per cent. of its whole area and 3:37 hectares to each in- 
habitant—that is, each inhabitant of Russia in Europe has an 
average of nearly 94 times the extent of forest land allotted to 
each inhabitant of the United Kingdom. In its percentage of 
forest land and the amount of forest to each inhabitant, 
Sweden, however, stands still higher. With 17,569 million 
hectares of forest, Sweden has 39 per cent. of its land in forest, 
and so 3°84 hectares of forest to each of its inhabitants. 
Norway, with 24 per cent. of its area in forest, allows each of 
its inhabitants an average of 4:32 hectares forest, or 120 times 
as much as is allowed to each inhabitant of the United 
Kingdom. Hungary has 29 per cent. of its area in forest, or 
0°58 hectares of forest to each inhabitant. France possesses 
9,888 million hectares of forest, or 17°7 per cent. of its total 
area, and so allowing o'25 hectares of forest to each of its in- 
habitants—nearly seven times as much as is allotted to each 
inhabitant of the United Kingdom. 


THE TRAINING OF AN ARCHITECT.* 


WHAT is the architect? I think you will agree with me 
when I affirm that the function and duties of an archi- 
tect are of a threefold nature. He is, primarily and essentially, 
an artist. This is his distinguishing characteristic as contrasted 
with the mere builder or engineer. But his artistic skill must 
find expression through the medium of special materials, the 
nature of which again distinguishes him from his brother-artists, 
the sculptor, the painter, or the art critic. Bearing, then, these 
two facts in mind, the architect, primarily an artist, incidentally 
a constructor, let me ask your attention to a definition which, 
to me, is entirely satisfactory in this connection. 

I would define the architect as a modeller in building 
materials. Let me illustrate my meaning by a definite example. 
An architect is called upon to design a building for a particular 
site under well-defined conditions. Let it be a country house, 
a seaside cottage, a great civic building, or what you will, the 
procedure of the architectural artist is the same in all cases. 
Having first determined, from a careful study of the site and 
conditions, and guided by his artistic instincts, just what par- 
ticular expression or effect his building should have, in order 
that it may fall into harmony with its setting, so subtle and yet 
so complete as to thoroughly satisfy all beholders that it is 
precisely the right building for‘the place, he will next proceed 
to express that vision as closely as may be, by so building up 
his mass and modelling and grouping its separate parts out of 
the materials under his hand, his stones, his bricks, his timbers, 
his metals, that the ultimate expression shall result from a 


-legitimate and characteristic of each separate kind of material 


which goes to make up the whole. The power of confidently 
giving material expression to the architect’s thoughts can only 
come from a preliminary mastery of the materials themselves. 
Resting content for the moment with this explanation of my 
definition, I will pass on to a brief reference to the third quality 
which goes to make up the successful architect, that is, good 
business ability. Although it is true that his reputation among 
posterity will rest solely upon his power as an artist, the archi- 
tect’s financial success, in his own day and generation, will 
depend very largely upon his capacity for the successful 
transaction of such business affairs as the practical nature 
of his art renders necessary between his clients and him- 
* From a paper by Mr. C. Francis Osborne, of Cornell University 
read before the Western New York State Association of Architects. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Srg,_I have much pleasure in testifying to the efficiency of 
your patent warm-air fire-grate. It has been very successful, 
and given every satisfaction where I have used it. 
Yours, &c,, JAMES WHIR, F.R.I.B.A,, 
To Mr. Grundy, 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
W. BLoMFIELD, M.A., Esq., Architect, 
28 Montagu Square, London, 
Mr. Grundy, of Tyldesley, near Manchester, has carried out 
his plan of warming in several churches built under my 


direction, and in each case it answers remarkably well, and has 
given great satisfaction. 


From ARTHUR 


From Professor W. B. RoBERTSON, M.D., West Dulwich, 8.E., 
September 1, 1887. % 

_ DEAR MR. GRUNDY.—I value your apparatus very highly 

indeed. I regard it as the greatest comfort I have in this house. 


From Rey. A. FERGUSON SMYLY, Dean of Derry, The Deanery, 
Derry, September 16, 1887. 

DEAR S1z,—I cannot refuse to give you a few words ofcom- 
mendation as to the apparatus you supplied for heating Derry 
Cathedral. Not only is the air of the Cathedral quite pure and 
pleasant to those attending the services, as it must be from the 
fact that most of the air heated is taken from the outside, but I 
find the building itself is so much benefited, as formerly it was 
damp and smelt damp, but now it is very dry and free from any 
musty smell. I find that, although the Cathedral is now much 
larger. the cost of firing is much less. 

To Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London. 


From Hon. and Rev. G. G. C. TaLnor, M.A., Withington, 
heltenham, 

DEAR Sir,—You will be gratified to hear that the school is 
completely warmed by your new grate. It is the most economical 
and efficient that I have ever seen. 

Mr. John Grundy. 

Apply to JOHN GRUNDY, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London. 
Works : TYLDESLEY, near Manchester. 
Agent for Scotland, SEpriIMuS HARPUR SMITH, 


1 Upper Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. 
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self, or on their behalf, with contractors and others. It 
is important that the architect should endeavour to culti- 
vate, as much as possible, by an extended office experience, 
any talent in this direction which he may possess ; and, although 
it is not uncommon to find a successful firm in which the artistic 
and business duties are carefully divided between the partners, 
his own best interests will be served if the architect can transact 
his own business for himself. 

Having ascertained, then, the existence of three important 
facts as bearing upon the subject in hand, namely :— 

r. An intelligent public becoming daily better instructed on 
the whole as to sound canons of art, and fully a courant with 
the best work of the best designers in Europe, and demanding 
as good work or better, if it may be, from us. 

2. A united profession, alert as to its best interests, and well 
determined that these interests be in a closer professional 
union and a higher standard of professional knowledge and 
skill; and 

3. The architect himself, essentially an artist, incidentally a 
constructor, and preferably a man of affairs, we are ina position 
to justify ourselves in attempting to formulate a scheme of 
professional training which shall fit the man for the place and 
its duties. 

I can best illustrate the course of training I have in my 
mind by supposing it to be applied to the case of an actual 
student, who presents himself at the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
ready to be made an architect of (‘f it lies in him at all), as 
soon as may be. Regarding him, I take two things for granted. 
I. That he should have a good English education, be able to 
read and write his mother tongue with intelligence and pre- 
cision; have a good knowledge of geographical science, both 
physical and political, and shall have been so far instructed in 
the science of mathematics as to have mastered the ordinary 
processes of arithmetic and the elementary ones of algebra and 
geometry. Added to this, it is highly desirable that he should 
have had some instruction in the political history of the world, 
and, at least, an elementary acquaintance with those sciences 
which used to be included under the term “ natural philosophy.” 
I should prefer, indeed, if it were possible in this hurrying age, 
that he should wait a year or two longer, and not present him- 
self until he is at least eighteen ; he would be then compara- 
tively more mature, would have been able to carry on somewhat 
further the studies I have indicated, and might have acquired, 
in addition, the ability to read at least one modern language. 
At this age, too, he would be somewhat more sure in his choice 
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of a profession, and better able to profit by the studies he is 
about to undertake. We will accept him, however, at the age 
we are most likely to get him, and will put him forward on his 
way as fast as his industry and abilities shall warrant. 

The second fact, however, that. I take for granted is so 
essential to his success that the absence of it would render all 
that has been otherwise presupposed of no account ; and would 
warrant us in rejecting the candidate without further examina- 
tion. That is the possession of some artistic feeling and im- 
pulses, however slight they may be. Just how they ought, or 
are most likely to manifest themselves, it is not easy to say, as 
they will appear differently in different persons ; but their 
presence or absence may be easily detected by the student him- 
self, or by those most nearly interested in him. If present 
they may be developed; but if absent, they can never be 
imparted by any process of instruction whatever. 

Assuming our candidate, however, to be well qualified to 
the extent I have suggested, let us take him in hand without 
further delay. Lest I should seem to go somewhat unduly into 
detail regarding the preparation and course of studies of the 
candidate for architectural honours, let me say that it is because 
the adverse criticisms to which such a course has been subjected, 
by those who have made no personal examination of its results, 
have invariably arisen from an ignorance of the real nature of 
the work. I have desired, therefore, to avail myself of this 
opportunity of making a clear explanation of our own methods 
so far as that is possible within the limits of a single paper. 

The twofold nature of our profession suggests a division of 
the preparatory studies into those relating to construction and 
those relating to design so far as they can be separated at all. 
The foundation of the science of construction is mathematics. 
Just how far our studies in this direction should be carried will 
depend upon what kind of constructions are to be undertaken. 

To the civil engineer having the direction of railways, 
bridges of enormous span, and other similar structures, it is 
evident a very exhaustive study of the principles of applied 
mathematics is, to say the least, highly advisable. But for the 
architect who is only incidentally a constructor, whose use 
of materials cannot be controlled by motives of strict economy, 
and the strains in whose buildings are very far from being of 
the violent or exceptional nature with which the engineer has 
constantly to contend, I am quite certain that all necessary 
mathematical knowledge will have been gained if the student 
has mastered the principles of algebra, geometry, and trigono- 
metry ; those will be all-sufticient for him in his subsequent work 
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which relates to the mechanics of building and stereotomy. | imagining that a design is a design, good alike in all places, and 
In order that we may have some sound knowledge of the | under all circumstances. I would also have him very thoroughly 
nature and characteristics of the various building stones, the | instructed in all the processes of descriptive geometry and 
clays and their products, and the various cements, their | stereotomy, not only because they will be indispensable to him 
geographical distribution and their adaptability to the various | in the preparation of his more advanced working drawings, but 
processes of building, it is highly desirable that the student | also because drill of this kind is of invaluable aid in strengthen- 
should be instructed in the principles of economic geology. To} ing the powers of architectural composition, enabling the 
this end he must have had some preliminary instruction in | designer to see his forms in space before putting them on 
chemistry. All this is so easily acquired, as is shown in our | paper, and often suggesting to him special combinations which 
experience at Cornell University, that it seems a pity the | would not otherwise have occurred to him. F inally, I would — 
student should lose the opportunity of acquiring information | instruct him very carefully in the laws of the mechanics of 
which would enable him to decide upon the value of this or that | building construction ; giving him a good working knowledge 
building stone, or of appreciating the meaning of such an | of the methods of determining strains as they occur most 
advertisement as is now appearing in our professional journals, | usually in practice, as the best way of providing for them so as 
in which the attention of architects is called to the fact that a | to enable him to meet any problem likely to arise in the ordi- 
certain very beautiful building stone is a hydro-silicate of | nary course of practice. 
magnesia, and the truth of which assertion the student would Special problems, involving unusual difficulties, such as 
be able to ascertain for himself from his previous work in | roofs of very wide span, as railway stations, or foundations in 
determinative mineralogy. He would gain a similar knowledge | especially treacherous soils, and the like, requiring special 
of the various kinds of timber used in building by a similar | experience for their solution might properly be referred 
course of instruction in economic botany ; a study in this con- | to a consulting engineer, as is, in fact, the usual prac- 
nection, too, of the structures of plant forms will de of great | tice. Instructions in the principles and practice of heat- 
assistance to the student in his subsequent work in design. ing, drainage, ventilating and the like, would be given 
To anticipate a little, I may say here that the student would | in courses of lectures, carefully illustrated by all neces- 
have access to a large and carefully arranged collection of | sary diagrams, and references to authorities as applied 
building materials, and especially of the various stones and | in the working out of the student’s own designs, to which I 
woods, so finished as to show their possible values as elements | shall refer later. This, practically, would complete so much of 
of expression in design. The study of materials would also | the course as relates more or less intimately to construction 
include a sufficient consideration of the various metals, paints, | proper, so far as it is possible to make such distinction, and of 
and minor materials which go to make up the finished struc- | the four years which is the time required for the full course, 
true. In construction I would begin with a study of the | about two years would be needed for the preceding studies if 
simpler forms, such as brickwork and masonry, arches, piers, | they should be taught separately, in a group by themselves. 
and so forth, passing later to a consideration of more compli- | As a matter of fact, however, for convenience, the studies of the 
cated structures, the student drawing out for himself typical | two groups are made to overlap to a certain extent, and are 
examples of each to scale. I would next turn his attention to ' carried on together ; as it would be highly undesirable to repress 
the preparation of working drawings. This I think is best , for two years all reference or work relating to the more essential 
done by having him first trace a carefully prepared and fully- | part of the course. As any power of composition which the 
figured set of scale drawings for a small house, which have | architect may develop would be of little use to him unless he 
been first fully explained to him, and which are complete from | could communicate his ideas to others by adequately express- 
the plan of the site to the final specification, the adaptation of | ing them on paper, one of the first things to be learned by the 
each part to the particular circumstances having been especially | student and practised with incessant diligence throughout the 
emphasised by the instructor. This principle of the intimate | course, is the art of freehand drawing, whether with pencil, 
adaptation of a design to its environment should be strongly | pen, or brush. By the choice of good models, aided by sugges- 
impressed upon the student from the very start, in order that | tion of his instructor, who should himself have had an architec- 
he may carefully avoid that {false way of thinking in . tural training, the student may acquire a large fund of experi- 
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ence in the methods employed by the best designers to obtain 
desired expressions in their buildings. In connection with this 
work in its more advanced stages, would be instruction in the 
principles of decoration, as applied especially to interiors. 

The next step, I think, might profitably be a study of the 
historical development of the art of building. This is an 
essential or at least a very desirable preparation for the study 
of the art of architectural design as a matter of theoretical 
development, and is far more to the student than a mere 
exercise in archzeology, for the reason that every national style 
or individual manner of design has grown out of some preced- 
ing style or manner in accordance with the usual laws of 
development. It is also incumbent upon the student to be well 
informed as to what has been done by his predecessors, not 
only as a matter of general professional information, but more 
especially that he know just what problems in design have been 
attempted, and how far the results have been successful. I think 
that continual reference should be made to the contemporary 
political history of the people whose buildings are under discus- 
sion, in order that the student may have his attention called to 
the fact that the style is very largely an expression of the 
civilisation amid which it flourished. This is a very interesting 
point, which I can no more than allude tohere. Lantern views 
are of the greatest importance in the study of this subject, as 
they reproduce in the most vivid manner the buildings of which 
it is of the utmost importance that the student should have a 
correct idea. 

This study of the history of architecture would, of course, 
be accompanied by constant reference to the library, to the 
best use of which a good working knowledge of at least one 
modern language is indispensable, preferably French. By the 
study of the theoretical development of design, I mean a careful 
analysis of the various parts which enter into a design asa 
whole, and a consideration of the various means of expression 
available to the architect. The expression which results from 
this or that arrangement of windows, cornices, roofs, towers, 
and other individual features, is caretully pointed out to the 
student, and he is given exercises so arranged as to bring out 
his own power of expression ina similar way. This is a very 
different thing from copying a stack of motives to be reproduced 
in a patchwork design ; on the contrary, it is a mastery of the 
principle involved in each method of expression, so that it may 
be applied originally when that particular kind of expression is 
again desired in a subsequent design. 

To planning, very careful attention should be given as being 


the foundation or basis of character in design. I have so fully 
gone into this on another occasion, however, that it is only 
necessary to refer to it here. 

Finally, the student should be carefully exercised in origina} 
problems, all the conditions of which are carefully explained to 
him, in order that he may produce a definite solution. They 
begin with simple motives, and are continued through two 
years to more important and complicated cases. p< SBE, 

The student’s mind is impressed from the first with the idea 
that a design, to be worthy of criticism, must be the solution of 
a definite problem, the conditions of which are known. Where 
possible, actual sites accessible to the student are chosen, in. 
order that he may practice in completely harmonising his 
design with environment. To this end he receives certain. 
instructions in the principles of landscape gardening. He is 
made to feel that what he is to do, as one phase of his work, at 
least, is to put such a structure in the landscape as will 
materially add to its general effect, and be in harmony with it. 

My paper has grown to such a length that I must be con- 
tent to merely suggest the next. When the student has. 
finished the preliminary course of training, he may do either of 
two things: he may go directly into an office for the purpose 
of learning that business of architecture, which cannot be 
taught in a school, or he may go abroad to observe and sketch. 
Both of these must be done, but the exact order of them will 
depend upon the individual student. At any rate, two or three: 
years in a good office, and six months (if not more) abroad. 
should find the student well equipped for the ordeal of 
independent practice. He should never forget, however, that 
he must always be a student, as even then when his work is 
finished, the amount of professional knowledge he has been 
able to acquire will be but a very small proportion of all that 
there is to learn. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that this is no visionary 
scheme I have been describing. I have been assisting in the 
development of such a course of training for several years, and. 
have seen its workings, and I can affirm that it has not been 
wholly unsuccessful. 


THE Streets and Buildings Committee of the York City 
Council, after consideration of a petition that the remainder of 
Walmgate might be paved with wood instead of granite sets, 
have decided to recommend the Council to adhere to the- 
paving of the street with granite sets. The consideration of 
another petition in favour of wood-paving was deferred. 
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Tue drawings sent in for the masonry prize competition, 
which are exhibited in the committee-room of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, present side by side the 
work of masons and of architectural students. Undoubtedly 
the drawing of the architects is neater than the masons, but 
for the comprehension of form it is decidedly inferior. This 
should not be so, for the architects, unlike their competitors, 
have the advantage of constant practice in drawing. The 
difference between the two classes of work can, however, 
be easily explained. . Workmen who are ambitious to im- 
prove their position attend evening classes where geometry 
is carefully and practically taught, whereas most young 


architects leave school without having received any instruc-. 


tion in the principles of geometrical drawing, and are un- 
fortunately above making up for the deficiencies of their 
schooling in the evening classes which are attended by 
workmen. A reform in middle-class schools is indispensable. 
We have had enough of the parrot-like repetition of 
the propositions of Euclid. What is needed is knowledge 
which can be applied to useful purposes, and pupils must 
be taught to recognise how it can be applied ; for, as Mr. 
H. Cunrincuam put it in his recent lectures delivered at the 
offices of the London School Board, the art of applying 
what you know is by no means an easy one, yet it is so 
important that a certain quantum -of information, together 
with the knowledge how to apply it, is worth ten times that 
quantity without such knowledge. The study of masonry 
comprises the study of geometry, and the manifest way to 
apply the science ; it therefore most completely fulfils Mr. 
CunincHAm’s ideal of an efficient system of technical 
education. The Royal Institute of British Architects 
would, therefore, do well to render the study of masonry 
obligatory on all who seek to enter the architectural pro- 
fession, for it is no use building up a superstructure of 
_ architectural education unless the foundations are properly 
laid, and it is, therefore, wise to follow the advice of 
PHILIBERT DE L’ORMs, and begin with “le traicts 
géométriques qui monstrent comme il faut tailler et coupper 
les pierres.” 


THE report of the Royal Commission on Education was 
signed on Wednesday. Among the recommendations is 
one to the effect that the school accommodation should be 
equal to one-sixth of the population. It is, however, recog- 
nised that the demand has been fairly met. The Commis- 
sioners propose that the State should be more exacting in 
the requirements of air, space, suitability of premises, extent 
.of playground, airiness and lightness of site. Ten square 
feet should be taken as the minimum for each child in 
future buildings, but the calculation is for the average 
number attending, If 8 square feet be taken for the entire 
of the children on the school rolls, the accommodation 
provided would be considered as sufficient. It is sug- 
gested that existing schools may be gradually raised to 
the standard, for the Commissioners are evidently alarmed 
at the consequences of a sudden order that accommodation 
should be increased to the extent of 25 percent. The 
importance of secondary schools is recognised by the Com- 
missioners, and they recommend that the supply should be 
made adequate to the wants of the country. Onthe whole, 
a good deal of building is foreshadowed. 


WHEN Sir FREDERICK BuRTON reported the decision 
of the Government to obtain a vote for the purchase-money 
of the Ansidex Madonna and VANDYKE’s Charles I. he 
said that ‘‘ the satisfaction which the trustees and director feel 
‘at securing these pictures has been somewhat diminished 
by an official intimation from Her Majesty’s Treasury, that 
in the event of the vote being sanctioned by Parliament, 
the Lords Commissioners propose to suspend for a certain 
number of years the annual grant of 10,000/.,” and he went 
On to show how injurious to the interests of the Gallery was 
the arrangement. It is generally supposed that the intima- 


tion was the consequence of an arrangement between the, 


trustees of the National Gallery and the Treasury. But it 
now appears that during the negotiations not a word was 
said about the suspension of the grant. The credit for that 
financial feat is to be given to a Treasury official, and it is 
entirely owing to his own inspiration. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had no share init. JupITER’s man had for 
once got hold of the thunderbolt, and, in consequence, the 
Gallery, which means the country, has to suffer. The 
Civil Service survives, because it is supposed that every 
official, from the doorkeeper to the comptroller, is infallible, 
and every Chancellor of the Exchequer that may come is 
bound to uphold the action of the official who was unable 
to realise that a State should do things in a noble way. At 
present that duty is rendered easier by the physical and 
mental incapacity to appreciate a picture, which is one of 
the characteristics of Mr. GoscHEN. He cannot help him- 
self, and the defect does not make him a less able financier. 
It must appear odd to him that people make a fuss about 
pictures. Ata private view of the Academy he shows his 
courage by his indifference, and he will probably not trouble 
himself about what Sir WILLIAM GREGORY says upon the 
effects of the suspension of the grant. The whole affair is 
a revelation of the way we are governed, for irresponsible 
officials meddle with graver matters than pictures, and it is 
cn evidence of the necessity of having a Minister of Fine 
arts. 


A CASE which is of much importance to church re- 
storers was decided by Mr. Justice Day on Saturday. It 
related to the ownership of a pew, and the question to be 
decided was whether a pew which had been in the peace- 
able and uninterrupted possession of one family during one 
hundred and thirty years, and; indeed, there was a longer 
connection with the church, could be removed under the 
authority of a faculty? The Haturpays (the plaintiff’s 
family) have occupied a house in the parish of Warminster 
from 1644. In the vestry-books there is an entry under 
the date 1680 :—“ Received from E. Hatuipay for the 
ground on which he has built his seat, 5s.” The pew which 
was probably erected on the site of the seat was considered 
by the family as an appendage to the house, and in the 
year 1832 it was conveyed with the house. It was let with 
the house, and the Hatuipays kept a key of the pew, and 
it was used exclusively by them. There was accordingly 
a user of ten times the length of the period prescribed by 
law, and it might be supposed that the possession of the 
pew was safe under the Prescription Act. But Mr. Justice 
Day, who tried the action, held that the Prescription Act 
did not apply to the case. His lordship held that the 
original title was most irregular, as it was simply a permis- 
sion given by the churchwardens, and there was nothing to 
show connection between the pew and the mansion-house, 
or that one was an appurtenant of the other. The church- 
wardens accordingly obtained judgment with costs. The 
case is most remarkable, especially when it is known that 
one member of the plaintiff’s family held the pew for the 
long period of eighty-eight years. It shows that the courts 
will not hesitate to inquire into the origin of the right ; as 
there was no evidence of a special faculty, the entry of 
1680 was considered as valueless. There are many pews dis- 
figuring English churches which are upheld through respec: 
for the rights of property, although it would be found that 
the title to them is less lawful than the HALiipays’. 


Ir was at one time proposed that the water-supply for 
London should be taken either from Bala Lake or from 
Thirlmere. One of the objections to the scheme was that 
in a strike the Midland artisans might be tempted to sever 
the conduit in order to bring suffering to London. That 
notion was, of course, absurd, but it helped to create 
opposition to any distant gathering ground. It is remark- 
able that a French engineer now proposes to bring water to 
Paris from Switzerland, because no nearer source is avail- 
able. The opposition to his plans is based on the possi- 
bility that in the course of any war against France one of the 
first steps would be the cutting of the supply for Paris. 
There is some plausibility in the statement, but surely the 
Geneva Convention, which has done so much for wounded 
soldiers, might interfere and obtain some agreement that 
an infliction of the kind should not be visited on non- 
combatants. 
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THE SEVEN GOTHIC PERI!IODS.* 


HE publication of a new edition of EDMUND SHARPE’s 
“Seven Periods of English Architecture” may bea 
surprise to many who believe that Gothic architecture is no 
longer in favour in England, but the book will revive the 
memory of a man who was an unselfish enthusiast, and it 
will open more than one important question. For it 1s 
needless to say that the theory of naming and classification 
is involved in Mr. SHARPE'S “ periods.” 

A century ago Medizval buildings in England were 
regarded by many as a combination of forms which it was 
impossible to bring into any sort of order. The cue was 
taken from what was said by Appison in the beginning of 
the century, and every fine gentleman was ready to admit 
with the arbiter of taste that his imagination was filled with 
something great and amazing on his first entrance into the 
Pantheon, and that he was little affected with the inside of 
a Gothic cathedral, although it might be five times the size 
of the Roman building. The only way to explain this 
difference was ‘‘the greatness of the manner in the one, and 
the meanness in the other.” The Romans had rules, but, 
PayNnE KwicutT said, in Gothic there were no rules, no 
proportions, and no definitions. 

One of the first, if not the very first, of the writers who 
attempted to bring order into what was supposed to be 
chaos was Bishop JoHN MILNER, of Winchester. He made 
three divisions. There are, he wrote, three orders of 
the Pointed style, corresponding with the different periods 
in which they prevailed, each one having its proper 
character and members equally with the five Classic 
orders. The style, he said, could be traced up 
tO 1132 A.D. or 1136 A.D. And his first order, which 
was perfected before the end of the twelfth century, 
continued till near the conclusion of the thirteenth century. 
It was seen in the east end of Canterbury, the west end of 
Lincoln, in the transepts of York and Westminster, and 
throughout Salisbury Cathedral. The first period was 
characterised, according to Dr. MILNER, by narrowness and 
acuteness of arching, detached slender shafts, groining of 
intersecting ribs, plain pediments without crockets or side 
pinnacles, and windows which were destitute of mullions, or 
have only a simple bisecting mullion with a single or triple 
trefoil, quatrefoil, or other flower in the head. His second 
Pointed order, which was that of the perfect or equi- 
lateral arch, was in vogue from the thirteenth till after 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and it was marked, 
to use the Bishop’s words, ‘‘not only by the due proportion 
and the fine turn of its arch, but also by the cluster-columns 
being, for the most part, formed out of one and the same 
stone, for the sake of combining strength and lightness ; by 
the elegant but not overcrowded tracery of its windows and 
groining ; by its crocketted pinnacles, tabernacles, and 
pediments, the latter of which towards the conelusion of the 
fourteenth century were made to humour the sweeping of 
the arch which they covered.” He selected the naves of 
Westminster, York, Winchester, Exeter, and Canterbury as 
examples of the order. The third order, according to the 
Bishop, was that of the obtuse arch, which prevailed down to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, when, as he says, the 
style was exploded. Its characteristics were the flatness of 
the point of the arch, the numerous large and low 
descending windows, the multiplicity and intricacy of the 
tracery, the pendant capitals, the profusion of ornamenta- 
tion on the walls within and without, the fanwork, shields, 
and devices on the ceilings. 

The classification, it will be evident, is of a general 
kind, but the periods are fairly defined. One objection 
may be raised about the mouldings not being reckoned as 
having qualities which are as much characteristic of a period 
as any other detail. It will be also said that the course of 
English Medizeval architecture is not fully indicated, since 
Norman buildings are excluded. 

Dr, MILNER was satisfied with calling his periods first, 
second, and third orders. Dattaway, who was a good 
type of the antiquaries who belonged to the transition 
between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, did apply 
names to define his own periods. His “ Anglo-Norman ” 
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related to the buildings from some time before 1100 to 
1170, the **Semi- or Mixed-Norman” from 1170 to 1220, 
‘*Lancet Arch Gothick”* from 1220 to 1300, “Pure 
Gothick” from 1300 to 1400, ‘‘ Ornamental Gothick ” from 
1400 to 1460, and “Florid Gothick” from 1460 to the 
close. It is probable that DALLawaAy would have pre- 
ferred to give more than six divisions, for in one place he 
says the style admits “of the most minute distinctions,” 
and he rebuked authors who sought after a few periods. It 
was an old belief among logicians that every classification 
can finally be resolved into two divisions. But DALLAWAY 
did not believe that Gothic should be treated so summarily. 
A proposed division into elder Gothic and second 
Gothic he considered to be incomprehensible. In his 
own divisions DaLiLaway was as fallible in devising names 
as most people who have made experiments of the kind. 
“Norman ” is an historical or racialterm; ‘ Lancet” relates 
to form; “pure” is vague; and it is not easy at first sight 
to discriminate between ‘‘ ornamented” and “ florid.” 

In 1812 THomAs RICKMAN, in the course of a disserta- 
tion on architecture in “ Smith’s Panorama of Science and 
Art,” proposed that English architecture should be divided 
into four periods or styles, which he called Norman, Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular; and his division 
has certainly found the most general acceptance. But 
RickMAN did not affirm that they were to be taken as 
hard-and-fast boundaries, in which all churches could be 
readily disposed. He did not make use of the word 
transition, but he recognised the principle, for he said, 
‘as one style passed gradually into another, there 
will be here and there buildings partaking of two styles, 
and there are many buildings of this description whose 
dates are not at all authenticated.” He also remarked that 
“a locality of style may be observed in almost every 
county.” It is evident, therefore, that R1cKMAN did not 
deem he was exhaustive in his classification. He knew that 
Gothic, as became a style which had life, was always in 
progress, and it would be absurd to suppose that there were 
only three or four periods when a change in its forms took 
place. 

RICKMAN’s classification could not have held its ground 
so long if it had not great merit. Architects and amateurs 
have turned it to account. The excellent book on mould- 
ings by Professor PaLry is based on RiCKMAN’S system, 
with, of course, a recognition of transitions between the 
periods; and when we find that such essential features as 
mouldings do not clash with them, the utility of the divisions 
is evident. It is true that Mr. Fawcett, when he came to 
edit the book, was not satisfied with the use of the terms 
‘Early English,” ‘“ Uecorated,” and “ Perpendicular ” by 
Professor PALEY, and warned the student not to forget “ that 
the object to be attained in nomenclature is to define 
clearly the date and locality at which certain kinds of work 
prevailed,” his preference being for “‘ Edwardian,” “ Plan- 
tagenet,” or “ Early thirteenth century,” “ Late fourteenth,” 
and so on. 

The difficulty which attends all classifications of an 
architectural style arises out of the effort to combine time 
and form. There is no difference between the description 
of a building as Tudor and calling it sixteenth-century 
work. Of course, any quality will serve as a basis for 
classification, and it is reasonable to arrange buildings 
according to the centuries in which they were erected. The 
only objection will be that to render that sort of classifica- 
tion complete, we must subdivide our centuries, and have 
precise limits for the divisions. If we recognise both Early 
and Late thirteenth-century as tokens, we are bound to have 
a middle period, unless we say Early and Late are only other 
words for the two halves of the century. 

When we take time as a mark, we are met with the 
difficulty of deciding about whether the starting or the 
completion of a building is to be taken as our guide. But 
more important is the fact that, unless to the initiated, the 
relation between time and ferm is not evident. No matter 
how precise may be the date attached to the building, it 
conveys no meaning to us unless we have also in our 
minds some other sort of classification which we are able 
to co-ordinate with one of dates. In architecture, the 
quality which is above all others is that of form, and this 
should be the test of a perfect classification. 

It is manifest that R1cKMAN is not a whit more consistent 
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than Dattaway. Form is selected as the governing law for 
Decorated and Perpendicular, time for Early English and 
Norman. He could say that a corresponding confusion 
was to be found in sciences, and somehow did not interfere 
with their progress. Geology, for example, has a strange 
medley of titles for its groups. What is in common ina 
verbal sense between Cambrian, Old Red Sandstone, Car- 
boniferous, and Pliocene? They all suggest a different 
sort of standard ; but, in spite of their shortcomings, the 
crust of the earth is explored, and the order of the strata 
clearly defined. The difficulties which arise about classing 
a bed could not be got over by any aid from a more perfect 
nomenclature. Even a perfect classification is not without 
its drawbacks. Linnus wasa genius for that kind of work, 
but people made fun of his system, because the oak and 
the violet, and things equally dissimilar, are placed together. 
In the same way CuvIER’s system, which is a miracle of its 
kind, is held by some to have done injury to the cause of 
natural history. Chemistry used to be cried up as a model 
of what classification could accomplish, but if DaLron or 
Davy were to revisit the earth they would be puzzled with the 
latest works on this science. 

In the same way as reformers have set about a transfor- 
mation of chemical notation, it was reasonable for EpMUND 
Suarpe to formulate a classification for architecture that 
would have the advantage of unity. Lancet, Geometrical, 
Curvilinear and Rectilinear are all expressive of quality of 
one kind, that is form. With the exception of the first 
they relate to the sort of divisions which were formed in 
windows. “Saxon” and ‘‘ Norman” he considered to be 
sufficiently satisfactory, although they do not directly express 
any attributes of form, and so he allowed them to survive ; 
and “ Transitional ” was used to mark the buildings “ erected 
under influences created by that remarkable contest between 
two great antagonistic principles,” viz., the circular arch and 
the pointed arch. It will thus be seen that Mr. SHARPE 
could not act on one principle throughout his seven periods, 
for three of the titles are not expressive of form. With his 
classification, as with his predecessors’, we must make 
allowances by extending the meaning of the word so as to 
comprise qualities. 

We doubt if Mr. Saarpe was able to convert any archi- 
tect who had been brought up by the aid of RIcKMAN to 
recognise the drawbacks attending the employment of 
Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular. Indeed 
Mr. SHARPE was too generous a man and too much of 
an enthusiast to have any bigoted belief in the virtue of 
the titles he introduced. He said at one time that he should 
be content with Roman numerals, or the first six capital 
letters of the alphabet, if others would. But struggles for a 
new nomenclature should at least have the effect of im- 
pressing students with some of the characteristics of Gothic 
architecture, which make difficult all attempts at classifica- 
tion. The French are no more agreed on the subject than 
ourselves. Lirrré, who is the standard authority on words, 
calls Flamboyant the second period, De CaumontT calls it 
the third. By no effort can we make the French and 
English periods harmonise. Our Norman overlaps their 
Primordial or Lancettes Gothic, and the period of our Early 
English comprises part of their secondary or Rayonnant 
period. 

The great desideratum is to be acquainted with the 
details of the buildings, and then a system of classification 
becomes of minor importance. We might say that 
MILNER’s, RICKMAN’S, SHARPE'S and the other systems have 
served their main purpose when they have enabled men to 
discriminate between details. As DatLaway said, Gothic 
is capable of the most minute distinctions, and an architect 
must carry his division much further than through four 
or seven periods. The best of the systems can be no more 
than an aid to his work in that way. 

The volume on the Seven Periods is not entirely a 
controversial treatise. It is filled with excellent plates, and 
an able analysis of the characteristics of English buildings. 
That two editions have been exhausted is proof that many 
students have known how to appreciate the work, and as 
long as any attention is given to English Medizeval art it 
will be impossible to ignore Mr. SHARPE’s propositions. 
Messrs. Spon have brought out the new edition in superior 
style, and happily the plates look as if many more impres- 
sions could be taken from them. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE thirteenth and concluding ordinary mesting of the 

Institute of Architects for the session was held on Mon- 

pps eS Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A, president, in the 
chair. 

The PRESIDENT, replying to the congratulations with which 
he was welcomed, said he must take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to thank them for the high honour they had done him in 
electing him as president for that portion of the term—at any 
rate, till fresh elections would be made under the by-laws of 
the new charter. To wear the presidential badge of office was 
the highest honour an architect could aspire to. He was 
sensible of his own incompetency for many reasons, and also 
that his health was not so good as formerly, and would have 
declined the honour, but had yielded in deference to the wishes 
of those whom he supposed considered they knew best. He 
promised, however, to do all in his power to uphold the 
interest, honour, and dignity of the profession. 

Votes of thanks were awarded to gentlemen whose dona- 
tions in the form of money were announced as having been 
made to the library. 

Prize Competition. 


It was announced that in the masonry competition for two 
prizes of 10 guineas and one prize of 5 guineas twelve reports 
and sets of drawings had been sent in. The Council having 
considered them, and having had the advice of Mr. Harvey as 
adjudicator, had selected eight out of the twelve competitors 
for a second competition. The drawings would remain on 
view at the Institute for a fortnight, and tlte mottoes of the 
selected candidates could be obtained from the Secretary. 


Metropolitan Board of Works. 


A letter was read in reply to that of the Council addressed 
to Lord Herschell asking for authorised copies of the evidence 
given before the Royal Commission, to the effect that a copy of 
the revised minutes of the evidence should be sent on the 
following day, and that it should be supplemented as received 
from the Queen’s Printers. 


Royal Gold Medal, 1888. 


Mr. J. MacvicAaR ANDERSON read the translation of a 
letter from the Baron Theophilos von Hansen, dated from 
Vienna, the selected recipient of the Royal gold medal to 
be bestowed in recognition of his works as an architect, 
notably the Sina Academy at Athens and the newly-erected 
Parliament Houses at Vienna. 

“You were so good as to inform me in your letter of May 15 
that Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain hasbeen graciously 
pleased to approve of the proposal, as honouring as it is per- 
sonally agreeable, to designate me as the recipient of the Royal 
gold medal for the promotion of architecture. To the rare 
distinction thus conferred upon me by favour of so famous a 
corporation, is added the gift of Her Majesty, in which the 
distinction is embodied, viz. the gold medal. 1 should require 
to have spent the whole of my long life, not as an architect, but 
as a writer, in order to clothe in adequately expressive words 
my deep sense of gratitude. As a plain professional man, 
however, I can but offer to those who compose the Royal 
Institute of British Architects my most recent design, com- 
pleted in the seventy-fifth year of my age—a design for the new 
museum at Athens, executed by authority of His Excellency 
the Prime Minister, M. Trikoupis. Both the design and my 
proposal to erect the building on the south side of the Acropolis 
were approved. I beg that this my work may be kindly ac- 
cepted as a memorial of my gratitude for the great honour 
conferred upon me. At present I am unfortunately too much 
occupied to be master of my own time. After the prorogation 
of Parliament the marble sculptures in the pediment of the 
principal portico are to be proceeded with, and my esteemed 
colleague will doubtless consider it inadvisable that I should 
quit Vienna while this important work is in hand, This cir- 
cumstance compels me, with heartfelt regret, to decline the 
honour of being present on the evening of June 25 at the 
brilliant assembly of distinguished and renowned British 
architects. I hope, however, at some later period to find time 
and opportunity to present myself personally before my 
esteemed colleagues.” 

A letter received from the Austro-Hungarian Embassy in 
London was next read, intimating that Chevalier de Krapf, 
of the Embassy, would attend the meeting to represent the 
Baron von Hansen, and receive the gold medal on his behalf. 

The President then delivered the following address :— 

The PRESIDENT said :—It is now forty years since the first 
Royal gold medal was given, and that was to Professor 
Cockerell. Since then it has been awarded to twenty-five 
Englishmen and fourteen foreign architects and men of letters. 
Of the fourteen thus decorated two have already been chosen 
from Vienna—Baron von Schmidt in 1872, and the lamented 
Ferstel in 1882. It is now our privilege to bestow, with the 
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gracious approval of the Queen, Her Majesty’s gold_medai for 
architecture on the third of the Viennese triumvirate, Theophilos, 
Baron von Hansen, an honorary corresponding member of this 
Institute. 3 5 

We may be allowed to congratulate ourselves on being again 
permitted in this way to express our high sense of the merit of 
our Viennese brethren as represented by the illustrious archi- 
tect who is about to receive this medal. Vienna, when her 
inner circle of fortifications was demolished, in accordance 
with the Emperor’s decree of 1857, presented a golden oppor- 
tunity to the genius of her architects. With the time came 
also the men ; and, without disparagement to the great merits 
of Semper, of Baron von Hausenauer ;\d others, I believe it 
is to the three men I have mentioned that the string of noble 
buildings, which now skirt on either side the new boulevard, is 
mainly due. Vienna, always bright and gay, now concentrates 
in the. line of this ring the greater part of her attractions. 

Baron von Hansen is by birth a Dane. He studied in the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Copenhagen, where he obtained a 
travelling studentship, which enabled him,in 1838 to visit 
Germany and Greece. At Athens he devoted himself with 
enthusiasm to the antique, and appears to have received his 
first commission in 1847, in that city ; he was there subsequently 
employed on important works, due to the munificence of Baron 
Sina. Of these, the chief was the Academy of Sciences, com- 
pleted last year, at a cost of 150,000/. The building is of 
Pentelic marble, and of the Ionic order, decorated in polychrome 
after the antique manner. It consists of a central block with 
two wings, connected with corridors, the whole enclosing a 
forecourt in which are two lofty detached columns carrying 
statues of Apollo and Athene. It is a monument combining 
great dignity with delicacy of detail. 

Though in the meanwhile Professor Hansen had left the 
capital of Greece for that of Austria, he was only last year 
summoned to Athens once more to advise the Greek Prime 
Minister on what is likely, on its completion, to prove one of 
the most interesting buildings in the world, since it is to con- 
tain the works of art found on the Acropolis, at the foot of 
which it is to stand. He has within the last few months sub- 
mitted his completed design for this museum, photographs of 
which he has kindly presented to the Institute. We all 
sincerely trust its author may be spared to see the realisation of 
his splendid design. 

But it is in Vienna where we must, after all, look for the 
grandest monuments of his skill. Among them all, the Houses 
of Parliament will no doubt take the highest place. Unfortu- 
nately, I have not visited Vienna since 1871, and that was 
before their erection. I am, however, able to recall to your 
remembrance what was recently said of them in this room. It 
is stated in our “ Transactions” that the Houses of Parliament 
form, perhaps, the most beautiful group of all the modern 
buildings of Vienna, not to say the most satisfactory example 
in Europe of modern work in the Greek style. The building 
occupies a rectangular site about 500 feet by 350 feet. In its 
centre is a grand hall, 135 feet by 75 feet. The two Houses 
of Peers and Representatives are both semicircular in plan. 
The decorations, externally of Istrian marble, display within 
great wealth of coloured marbles and sculptures, which have 
been carried out with lavish expenditure, but at the same time 
with great refinement, particularly in the colouring, which is 
worthy of careful study. 

Of Baron von Hansen’s other great works I will mention 
the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts, Renaissance in style but 
Greek in form and motive, erected in 1876; the Bourse, 
finished 1875, at a cost of 300,000/, in style like the preceding ; 
and the palace of the Archduke William. These great works 
bear witness to the baron’s eminence as an architect, and afford 
us an opportunity of offering him this mark of admiration and 
respect, while what Mr. Cates told us of the affection shown by 
his pupils is a proof of the esteem in which he is held as a 
man. I feel, therefore, gentlemen, you will all agree with me 
that Her Majesty’s gold medal will go this year to a worthy 
recipient, one to whom we should have given a most cordial 
reception had not his years and still most important engage- 
ments prevented our having the gratification of seeing him in 
our midst this evening. 

In his unavoidable absence I turn to the Chevalier de 
Krapf, who is attached to the Austro-Hungarian Embassy in 
London, to receive the medal on Baron von Hansen’s behalf. 
I beg you, sir, to have the goodness to transmit this proof of 
the esteem in which he is held by his English confréres, to 
express to him at the same time the admiration felt here for 
the elevated character.and refinement of his works, and our 
prayer that he may live for many years to add to the beauty 
and fame of Vienna and of that other and older city of his 
earlier adoption—dear to the heart of every artist. If one 
thing more than any other could remove a natural feeling of 
une€asiness in the artist’s mind at a modern building approach- 
ing the foot of the Acropolis, it would be the fact of its having 


been designed by and confided to the care of Theophilos von 
Hansen. 


The President then formally presented the gold medal to 
Chevalier de Krapf. abeacem 

Chevalier DE KRAPF, who spoke in very good English, in 
reply said he was proud to have the privilege of responding 
for the honour bestowed on Baron von Hansen, though he 
would have preferred that the lot had fallen to some other 
person, as it would have spared him (the President) and the 
other gentlemen present, having to listen to a foreigner who 
was not conversant with the English language, and one who 
had been brought up rather to be silent. He then handed to, 
the honorary secretary a letter which he had received from the 
Baron. 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON read the letter, which expressed’ 
that the writer fourd himself in a dilemma, as he was obliged, 
to his regret, to forego the gratification of receiving the medal 
in person, as it was impossible for him to be present. There- 
fore he asked the Consul-General to be his representative. 
After alluding to the great honour done him, he begged to defex 
the further expression of his thanks till he had actually received 
the gold medal. . o4. 

Chevalier KRAPF resuming, said it would be seen how the 
Baron esteemed the honour. The English Government be- 
stowed no orders or decorations on foreigners. There was, 
however, the gold medal, which he considered an honour as 
great as that of an order, equal to that in his own country of 
the order of merit of Marie [hérése, bestowed, indeed, by the 
monarch, but also by the members for merit deserved. 1t was 
one of the greatest of honours, not in England only, but in the 
whole of the world, for an architect to have his ability recog- 
nised in this manner by the Royal Institute of British Archi-~ 
tects. Baron von Hansen regarded it as an honour not only for 
himself, but for the whole profession of architects in Austria 
and Hungary. He supported that view, and would add that it 
was an honour to the whole of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
If he considered the great buildings in this country, the 
cathedrals, the palaces, the public and the private buildings, 
and then thought that those buildings were the creation more 
or less of the gentlemen assembled there that night, then he 
would ask what greater honour an architect could have than 
that his merit should be recognised by that assemblage? fle 
begged to thank them in the name of his friend the Baron, in the 
name of the profession and of the Empire at large of Austria ana 
Hungary. Personally referring to the President, the Chevalier 
said that Mr. Waterhouse’s name as a distinguished architect 
was known to the whole world. He had seen a few of the 
monumental buildings erected by Mr. Waterhouse, the Law 
Courts and Town Hall at Manchester, the grand residence of 
the Duke of Westminster, and the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington. Those buildings alone were sufficient to - 
hand down his name in history. If he had built those only he 
would have shown himself one of the greatest of architects. He 
hoped he would long continue to occupy the presidential chair. 


Presentation of Prizes. 


Mr. ANDERSON announced that in the Pugin Travelling 
Studentship Competition for measured drawings and sketches 
a medal of merit had been awarded to Mr. E. H. Sedding, and 
certificates of honour to Mr. C. E. Mallows and to Mr. A. B. 
Mitchell. The drawings in all cases were of extraordinary 
merit, and not one of them undeserving of the chief prize. 2 

The PRESIDENT then proceeded to distribute the prizes, 
Except in a few cases the prize-winners had not thought it 
worth their while apparently to attend. In most cases repré- 
sentatives had appeared for them, but no reason for mon- 
attendance was offered, nor could the secretaries reply for 
them, the gentlemen not having acknowledged the letters of 
notice duly sent to them by the secretaries. The discourtesy 
of these gentlemen elicited well deserved strictures for a line of 
conduct which, it was argued, showed little appreciation on 
their part for the prizes. 

The Tite Prize of 30/. and a certificate of honour (subject, 
Post Office) was awarded to Mr. George Kenyon, of Huddersfield, 
and medal of merit to Mr. John Keppie, of Glasgow, Mr. 
F, E. Masey, London, and Mr. J. J. Pearson, London. ~ 

The Grissell Gold Medal, with ten guineas (subject, Stone 
Groining of Apse), to Mr. J. A. Marshall, of Child’s Hill, N.W., 
who received it personally, and a certificate of honour to Mr, 
J. M. Brooks, niin cd 

The Soane Medallion, and 5so/. (subject, Gentleman’s. 
Country House), to Mr. A. N. Prentice, of Greenock, a medal 
of merit to Mr. Frank Bellis, of Chester, and a certificate of 
honour to Mr. F. W. Troup, London. ; 

The Institute Silver Medal, and ten guineas, for measured 
drawings of actual buildings, to Mr. H. P. Adams, of Ipswich, 
who was present to receive his prize from the President, and 
medal of merit and five guineas to Mr. J. R. Kitsell, and medal 
of merit to Mr. A. A. Cox (Grissell medallist), both of London. 

The Institute Silver Medal, and twenty-five guineas, to Mr. 
H. A. Satchell, of Putney (now absent in Australia), for his 
essay, and medals of merit to Mr. T. B. Whinney, of London, 
and Mr. T. R. Hooper, of Redhill. . 


_ 
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The Ballot. 


A ballot then took place, and the following were elected :— 

As Fellows.—W, St. John Hii Hancock, London (now in 
China) ; W. Grellier, Associate; Arnold Thorne, Barnstaple ; 
J. G. Gibbins, Brighton; H. P. Monckton, Associate ; T. J. 
Flockton, president of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors ; E. Potts, Manchester; W. A. Royle, president of 
the Manchester Society of Architects; R. I. Bennett, Man- 
chester; G. Lay Crickmay; W. E. Clifton, Associate; R. 
Sawyer, Associate ; Sydney Smirke. 

As Associates—P. W. Barrett, Barnstaple; F.. Brown, 
PB Ling, y Wr. rown,: C. RR. Guy Hall F.C... Ryde. B. J: 
Dicksee, A. W. Hennings, J. C. S. Mummery, T. H. Winny, 
L, Ambler; C. Orr, Dublin; E, A. Hellicar, Bromley; D. 
Jenkins, Gorslas, Llandebie ; J. W. Cockrill, Great Yarmouth ; 
C. T. Taylor, Oldham; C, W. Jackson, Thornton Heath ; 
C. W. Piper, Lee; H. Ogden, Manchester; H. C. Elworthy, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea ; F. Fox, Finchley; A. Migotti; H. R. 
Brakspear, Sudbury. 

The session was formally announced as terminated, and the 
meeting broke up. 


THE HISTORY OF THE HABITATION. 


Se French Government having finally approved of the 

scheme of M. Charles Garnier, for the erection of build- 
ings on the Champ de Mars that will suggest the history of the 
habitation in all ages, one of the architect’s friends, M. Emile 
Blavet, gives the following account of the latest arrangements 
for carrying out the work :— 

One of the ‘attractions of the Universal Exhibition of 1867 
—and probably the greatest of all—was the admirable Avenue 
of Nations, along which were ranged characteristic examples of 
contemporary architecture, and with a harmony that hardly 
seemed compatible with so much variety. 

That corner of the Champ de Mars had the aspect of a 
cosmopolitan city, with its double row of houses where all 
styles came together, and where behind the walls representa- 
tives of so many conditions of European life were to be 
found. One promenade along the lines of homes taught the 
visitor more about the progress of civilisation than long hours 
amidst the dust of libraries. 

Still, with all its instructiveness, there was one thing to be 
desired. What was seen supplied valuable information about 
the latest stage of architecture ; but it was also felt that the 
lesson must have been more impressive if one could have gone 
back to the first stage, and have followed the course of the art 
along its gradual developments and progressive phases, ‘The 
question afterwards arose whether, in the approaching Inter- 
national Exhibition, some courageous populariser might not 
atise, who, with the aid of timber and stone, would do as much 
for the history of the habitation as M. Havard has done with 
pen and pencil for the history of furniture. He appeared at 
length in the person of M. Charles Garnier. 

Since 1878 the idea of such a history has haunted the brain 
of the architect. Two years ago he submitted the scheme to 
M. Lockroy, who was then Minister of Commerce, by whom it 
was warmly received. However, circumstances did not allow 
of an immediate adoption of the scheme. It became necessary 
to discover another sponsor. There was no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the support of M. Alphand, the director-general of the 
works of Paris; for, as everybody is aware, his mind is always 
ready to welcome whatever is original. M. Alphand became a 
zealot, and by his eloquence converted M. Dautresme. The 
Commission of Control and of Finance gave a vote in favour 
of the scheme, ‘The final adoption might therefore be taken as 
a certainty, and M, Garnier was able to pursue his studies 
with a contented mind. After a few months the preliminary 
plans were completed. On last Friday morning they were 
unanimously approved at a meeting of the Commission of the 
Exhibitors. The forty-nine types of buildings will, therefore, 
be erected on the Quai d’Orsay, between the Avenue La Bour- 
donnaye and the Avenue Suffren, 

M. Garnier has divided his history of the habitation into 
the prehistoric period and the historic period. The former will 
comprise four types of dwellings, viz. :—(1) In the open air, 
under the shelter of woods and rocks; (2) Cave dwellings, for 
the Troglodytes of the first stone period ; (3) Lake dwellings or 
crannogs belonging to the second stone period, when pottery 
was used and bronze appeared ; (4) Land dwellings, huts, 
menhirs, bronze and iron, reindeer period. 

In the historic period are five subdivisions, viz. :—(1) 
Primitive civilisations.—Types of dwellings among Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Phoenicians, Hebrews, Pelasgians, Etruscans. 
(2) Cévilisations derived from Aryan Invasion.—Types of 
dwellings among Hindoos, Persians, Germans, Gauls, Greeks, 

Romans, (3) Roman Civilisation in the West—Types of 
dwellings among Huns, Scandinavians, and specimens of Gallo- 


Civilisation in the East.—Types of dwellings among Byzan- 
tines, Slavs, Russians, Arabs, Turks, and Mohammedans 
(5) Crvdlisatcons contentporary with Primitive Ctvilisations,— 
Types of dwellings among Chinese, Japanese, Esquimaux, 
Laplanders, inhabitants of equatorial and Southern Africa, Red 
Indians, Aztecs, and Incas. 

Owing to the restricted space, as well as the modest budget 
which is at his disposal, M. Garnier, in order to have as many 
specimens as possible, is compelled to restrict his selection to 
the most typical and most interesting parts. He has, there- 
fore, to give most attention to the facades of the dwellings, and 
unless in special cases, to show only the ground floor, Any 
surplus will barely suffice to indicate the interior decorations. 

Among the types of buildings which were reproduceable 
M. Garnier has selected the most ancient, or at least those of 
the first period of their evolution. It was no light task, 
owing to the difficulty of finding evidence relating to some of 
the periods. He has, therefore, tried to embody what he con- 
siders the spirit of the age, and at the same time to seek to 
be true to nature. For imagination coming to the aid of 
legend, and having already formed ideas of the characteristics 
of the various periods, M. Garnier has been able to reconstruct 
the types of habitations in the same way as the historian 
paints the heroes of the past. It is needless to say the exhi- 
bition will be displayed with the art of a man who is familiar 
with stage craft. There willbe annexes to the dwellings which 
will heighten the character of the construction and help to aid in 
the illusion. The houses will have a picturesque setting. 
There will be something to suggest wells, fountains, gardens, 
public places, and to explain the different periods inscriptions 
will be set up to aid the visitor, and they will be in the 
language of the country which the dwelling represents as well as 
in French. 

M. Garnier has been able to obtain efficient co-operation in 
carrying out his colossal undertaking. The historical inquiry, 
which is to be the base for the other studies, is confided to M. 
Ammann, an Associate professor in the Lycée Louis le Grand. 
For the preparation of the designs M. Garnier has selected two 
of his former pupils, M. F. Nachon and M. Casimer-Bernard. 
The famous firm of scene-painters, MM. Rubé, Chaperon et 
Jambon, have undertaken the artistic decorations and pic- 
turesque construction, M. Dunand having the architectural 
construction. The estimates, &c., will be prepared by M. 
Charles Reynaud. 

With so much talent and devotion the work will go on 
quickly. Inthe beginning of next April the Troglodytes will 
have excavated their caves, and the Esquimaux built their huts 
upon the Quai d’Orsay, and it may be predicted that the History 
of the Habitation will not be the least attractive portion of the 
Universal Exhibition. 


ras 
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English and French Gothic. 
A. POYNTER. 


N the Norman and Anglo-Norman churches there is no 
great variance either in the general plan or the mode of 
treating the elevation ; but with the completion of the Gothic 
style important divarications occur in ‘both respects. The 
general suppression of the apsis in English churches is one of 
the earliest and most considerable. In France the apsis main- 
tained itself through every style, and in the greater churches 
differs from the English apsis in being usually divided into 
seven arches, which are necessarily of excessively tall and 
narrow proportions, and the columns supporting these arches 
are generally single shafts. Five aisles are not uncommon in 
French cathedrals. In England we have but one example, and 
that only partial, in the cathedral of Chichester. If there are 
but three aisles, the French cathedrals have an outer range of 
chapels, as at Coutances, of which there are only partial 
examples in England, as in the eastern part of Westminster 
Abbey. Sometimes this addition is made even to the churches 
with five aisles, but this extension of breadth is apt to injure 
the external outline of the French churches, a defect noticed by 
Mr. Rickman. It is especially apparent in the apsides, as at 
Notre Dame, at Paris. In their west fronts the architects of 
the two countries appear to have taken exactly opposite courses 
in starting from the common point of the old Norman eleva- 
tion, the English lowering their window till it reaches the door, 
the French raising their door till it reaches the window, which 
is commonly circular, as best adapted to the space it has to 
fill. Upon the portals thus raised to the most important 
feature of the elevation the French lavished their decorations 
with an unsparing hand, and it is sufficient to mention the 
results at Amiens, Chartres, Rheims, Rouen, Paris, Abbeville, 
and many others, embracing all styles and periods. In smaller 
churches it was the custom of the French architects to make 
the portal occupy the whole height of the centre compartment, 


Roman, Roman, Medizeval and Renaissance houses. (4) Roman \ an arrangement which, producing an excellent effect from its 
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simplicity, may reprove a practice too common in modern 
Gothic architecture, of executing great designs on a small 
scale, and little designs on a large one. The church of St. 
Remi affords an example. The wheel windows are no less the 
glory of French Gothic. We have but few specimens in this 
country. Of the Early English, a very fine one at York; at 
Lincoln of the Decorated English, ill drawn and confused, as is 
common with the tracery of that period ; and of the Perpen- 
dicular at Westminster, replacing originals of an earlier date. 
A few of less note may be found in parish churches—as, for 
example, at Cheltenham. ‘The spires of Normandy are curious 
from their similarity to each other, though of different epochs. 


The spires of St. Lo and Coutances, of St. Etienne at Caen, of 


St. Pierre and St. Sauveur in the same city, of Bayeux 
Cathedral, and of the beautiful church of Carentan, embracing 
all dates and styles, are much alike, and the last five are 
essentially the same design with little modification besides the 
progression of the detail. They are all composed with clustered 
pinnacles, and cut on the face in bands ; and several of them 
agree in a series of apertures, beginning with a circle of several 
foliations at the bottom, and gradually diminishing to a trefoil 
near the top as the spire contracts. The pediments which 
surmount the windows, and form an apex to each separate bay 
of the building, form another peculiarity in the French 
ecclesiastical Gothic. The St. Chapelle furnishes an early and 
simple example. In the Gothique Flamboyant these pediments 
mount high above the parapets, and are worked open with the 
delicacy and richness of lace. 


Variations in Taste. 
E. M. COPE. 
1 believe that any special liking of the picturesque may 


very easily be acquired, and that our preference for one class of 


beautiful objects over others depends more upon the associa- 
tions amongst which we happen to be thrown, and the language 
and tone of thought current amongst those upon whose judg- 
ments we have been taught to rely, than upon any essential 
superiority in the objects themselves, or principles inherent in 
our own minds; not that we have no sense of beauty, either 
natural or artificial, when it is presented to us, but that amongst 
the infinitely varied forms of beauty it is hard to fix upon what 
is most worthy of admiration, and impossible, though the 
attempt is constantly made, to lay down any general and incon- 
trovertible canons to which all men in all ages are bound to 
conform their taste and judgment. Thus, in respect of the 
ideal beauty of the human form, very different opinions have 
been entertained by the Hottentot, the Negro, and the Athenian 
statuary. In architecture, at one period the preference is given 
to the symmetrical arrangement of the so-called Classical 
styles ; at another, to the picturesque raggedness and irregu- 
larity of the Gothic. In painting, at one place and period, the 
‘love of colour; at another, that of form predominates. In 
music, we have the stern simplicity of the early Italian masters 
contrasted with the florid exuberance of modern composers. 
And so in landscape; at one time the prevailing taste shall be 
for the softer and milder characters of scenery, for objects 
which minister to sensual enjoyment—as shaven lawns, rich 
meadows, cool streams, umbrageous groves, clear skies ; at 
another, nothing will pass current but towering Alps, dashing 
torrents, sheer precipices, solemn pine forests, cloud and storm. 
Indeed, the universal judgment, as expressed in the familiar 
language of proverbs, seems to condemn the attempt to fetter 
the liberty of choice in the objects of our admiration and 
regard ; and the very word taste, by which we express the 
faculty of selection, bears silent witness by its primary significa- 
tion to the right possessed by each individual to be the 
“measure” of his own enjoyment of nature or art; so that, 
supposing each object to be excellent in its kind, a critic shall 
have no more right to impugn the taste of one who prefers 
Dante to Shakespeare, or a French to an English tragedy, or 
the Parthenon to Amiens Cathedral, or the scenery of Surrey 
to that of Switzerland, than to find fault with one who is better 
pleased with the plain chop of a London tavern than with the 
varied cuisine and delicate wines of the Parisian restaurant. 


Classic and Gothic Mouldings. 


KE A. PALEY, 


In their use Gothic mouldings differ as widely as possible 
from Classic. The former are repeated to almost any extent, 
so as entirely to occupy the large recessed spaces in jambs and 
arches. They are repeated, too, in groups, each group being 
composed of the same members, or nearly so, especially in the 
earlier styles. The latter are few in number, and very limited 
in their application. The combinations of the one are in a great 
measure arbitrary, though the forms themselves are fixed; in 
the latter both are absolutely defined. The former run princi- 
pally in vertical lines, the latter in horizontal. In Gothic 
architecture horizontal mouldings occur in water-tables and 
string-courses, and in capitals and bases, in which positions 
they invariably form subordinate lines, so as to contrast and 
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of a vertical ascending 
sweep, and may so far, perhaps, be regarded as lingering 
They are also used very effec- 
tively to divide lofty walls into stages, and are carried under 


windows and arcades, round the weatherings of buttresses and 


extensively in base-courses. An_ intelligent and thoughtful 
writer in the English Revéew has the following remarks on the 
differences between Grecian and Gothic mouldings :—‘‘ Where 


the Grecian delighted in broad level surfaces, catching the light 


in masses, or in projecting curves on which it dies away by 
degrees into shadow, the Gothic roughened and encrusted them 
with carving. And thus in general we measure, or, if the ex- 
pression may be used, we read and peruse a Grecian moulding 
by its lights, and the Gothic by its shadows.” Again :—* Of the 
differences between the two classes of moulding, some may be 
detected by a superficial view. For instance, the Grecian 
delights in convex lines, the Gothic in concave ; the Grecian in 
broad lights, the Gothic in narrow. The Grecian throws out. 
projecticns to catch the eye; the Gothic endeavours to bury it 
in deep recesses. The Grecian leads it gently along in sweep- 
ing, unbroken undulations; the Gothic fractures its lines, 
and combines them in angles and curves. The lights and 
shadows of thé Grecian melt and slide insensibly into each 
other ; those of the Gothic are planted together in strong and 
bold contrast... . In the purest Grecian buildings, vertical 
mouldings are rare. Horizontal mouldings form the leading, 
lines; and it is by these, even in later and degenerated 
specimens, that the vertical mouldings are regulated. In the 
Gothic, vertical mouldings are most frequent, and they over- 
rule and determine those which are horizontal. And Grecian 
mouldings are simple and easily divisible into parts ; Gothic 
are entangled in labyrinths, and perplexed with innumerable 
intricacies.” The notion of ascending mouldings is cceval with’ 
the introduction of the arch, and may, indeed, be traced to a 
still earlier period in the sides of doorways and similar posi- 
tions. When the Romans broke up, by means of the arch, the 
continuous horizontal entablature of the Grecians, the cornice 
mouldings were carried around it, and fell on each side in 
vertical lines into the horizontal, thereby producing the same 
result as in Gothic, although with a different effect ; in the one 
case horizontal lines continuing to predominate, in the other, 
being subdued and rendered secondary and subordinate to the 
vertical principle. 


Egyptian and Allied Sculpture. 
SAMUEL SHARPE. eat 


We may pause and consider the several schools to which 
the Egyptian gave rise, and which gained their knowledge from 
the statues and buildings of Rameses and his family. We 
shall better understand each by comparing it with the other, 
They are:—ist. The Ethiopic. 2nd. The Later Egyptian. 
3rd. The Assyrian. 4th. The Greek. Of these four, one only, 
namely, the Greek, carried art forward toa higher degree of 
excellence. They were all children of the same rude but 
healthy mother, but the other three turned aside from the true 
path, as they were misled by false taste of one kind or another. 
Their works are of great value to the antiquary and historian, 
but they can only help the artist by a comparison with those of 
early Egypt and Greece: they teach him what temptations 
of ornament he has to fear, and what faults of exaggeration or 
weakness he has to shun. They offer also the same help to 
the critic, when unable to find words wherewith to describe the 
merits of the better works. He makes use of these as 
examples, in order to point out the faults from which the others 
are free. The Ethiopian artist did not keep to the true pro- 
portions of the human figure. He made it too broad and 
thick. He mistook stoutness for grandeur, and strength of 
limb for dignity. The colossal figures of King Rameses Ti At 
Abou-Simbel are only six heads high, And certainly if ever 
such a fault could be excused, it is at the front of this temple, 
where four of these broad-limbed giants sit with their backs 
against the rock as though to support it. But we must re- 
member they were not meant for figures of Hercules or Atlas, 
but for the portraits of kings of a cultivated people. The 
later Egyptian school bears the more usual marks of a de- 
clining state of art. The artist has more science and less 
judgment ; more eagerness to display his knowledge of anatomy, 
and less fear of displaying his ignorance. In particular, when 
aiming at grace and beauty, the muscles are puffed with an 
unnatural swell. The comparison of the Assyrian sculpture 
with the early Egyptian is yet more favourable for the 
Egyptians. The Egyptian artist, while every step was new to 
him, attempted very little action in his figures, and wisely 
placed them at rest, and more often seated. They are correctly 
balanced, and their limbs are suited to the weights that they 
have to bear. He did not give his chief attention to the unim- 
portant, and overlook that which is more so. The proportions 
of the whole are always more correct than the proportions of 
the parts. He added no trifling ornaments, no variety of folds 
in haic or drapery to cover the want of grace and beauty’; 
whereas all these faults are to be seen in the Assyrian 
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sculpture. When we return to the Greek school, we are still 
further reminded that it is not easy to describe excellence, 
except by mentioning the faults from which it is free. The 
Greek artist was able to attain to almost every end which the 
others had in view because he was not misled, as they were, 
into false paths towards those ends. He could produce beauty 
without the help of ornament, grace and delicacy without 
affectation, strength without coarseness, and action without 
loss of balance. If he could give us his opinion about the 
other schools, he would probably say of the early Egyptian 
statues that the makers of them were beginners, who, though 
they had not reached to high excellence, were in the right path 
towards it; that if their works do not show great skill, they 
show at least their good sense in not attempting beyond what they 
understood. Of the Ethiopic, the later Egyptian, and the 
Assyrian sculpture, he would probably say that they were the 
works of men who had already missed the true path, and were 
not in the way towards excellence. In one merit, and perhaps 
only one, was the Egyptian artist superior to the Greek. The 
Greek statues have truth, muscular action, grace, beauty, 
strength. They show pain, fear, love, and a variety of passions. 
But none of them are equal to those of Egypt in impressing 
on the mind of the beholder the feelings of awe and reverence. 
The two people were unlike in character, and the artists copy- 
ing from their own minds gave the character of their nation to 
their statues. Plato saw nothing but ugliness in an Egyptian 
statue. The serious gloomy Egyptians had aimed at an ex- 
pression not valued by the more gay and active Greeks. The 
Egyptians, however, had learned the superiority of rest over 
action in representing the sublime ; and the artist who wishes 
to give religious dignity to his figures should study the quiet 
sitting Egyptian colossus of the reign of Amunothph III. In 
Michel Angelo’s statue of the Duke Lorenzo, we see how that 
great master in the same way made use of strength at rest 
when he wished to represent power and grandeur. 


Roman Houses. 
E. M. BARRY, R.A, 


Greek as were the traditions which evidently guided to a 
very great extent the architecture of Pompeii, the houses may 
nevertheless be described as Roman in their plan and arrange- 
ments, and include the hall, or a/rdwme, which was a distinctive 
Roman feature. The plans of the houses at Pompeii agree also 
in a remarkable degree with the remains discovered in Rome 
itself. We may, therefore, briefly consider with advantage the 
characteristic features of Roman houses. We shall find them 
very uniform in their general arrangements, and for this uni- 
formity there were various reasons. Beginning with such 
simplicity that permanent roofs were unknown, the Romans 
ended by giving scope to all the refinements of decoration and 
luxury which the wealth of later times had rendered possible. 
In early times rigid sumptuary laws regulated the style in which 
each class might live, and it was a special privilege of senators 
to have their door of entrance opening to the street. Most of 
the houses at Pompeii consisted of one storey only, and this 
was the original mode of construction. As, however, ground 
became more valuable and population increased, buildings of 
several storeys became common. These were finished with a 
flat terrace roof, called the so/ariws, which was used by the 
inhabitants as a place in which to take the air or enjoy the sun 
in winter. Here also would sometimes be eaten the principal 
meal of the day, the ceva; and from this use arose the term 
canaculum, which was applied by the Romans to the upper 
storey of their houses. The construction of the walls was 
originally very slight, as no great strength was. needed for 
buildings one storey only in height. As height increased, 
however, an improvement became necessary, and the walls 
were made thicker and more solid. In later times it was 
found necessary to restrain the height of buildings in towns, 
and the Emperor Augustus issued a decree limiting the height 
of town buildings to 70 feet. This, however, was still thought 
excessive, and the limit was further reduced by Trajan to 60 
feet. It is interesting to find the Romans dealing with the 
same difficulties which trouble our municipal authorities in the 
nineteenth century, and it is curious to note that the height of 
60 feet prescribed by Trajan is the very limit which our own 
Metropolitan Board of Works recently sought (though un- 
successfully) to impose upon future buildings in London. There 
can be little doubt, I think, that some limitation is required in 
‘our great towns, not only in the interests of architecture, but in 
those of general convenience and the public health. Ostenta- 
tion of all sorts was sternly repressed in the early days of the 
Republic. Afterwards the Romans, as conquerors of the 
world, could avail themselves of the experience of all nations. 
Admiring the arts of Greece, they corrupted them, and loaded 
them with ornamentation. Their houses became palaces, and 
brick gave way to marble. The great patricians vied with each 
other in the magnificence of their dwellings, and even Cicero 
could spare time from affairs of State for the decoration of his 
villa at Tusculum. Augustus might be simple in his tastes, 
but Meecenas has shown, by his villa at Tivoli, how completely 


the austerity of Republican manners had become lost in the 
magnificence of the Empire. Nero followed, and exaggerated 
the prevailing taste for luxury, and after his time pure taste 
seems to have departed. It is remarkable, however, that 
through all changes of scale and style, the plans of the houses 
preserved a great amount of uniformity. The dimensions 
might be more or less grand, the decoration elaborate or simple, 
but the general arrangements suffered little change, and they 
have left their trace on many of the earlier ecclesiastical build- 
ings of Italy, and even on the private houses of comparatively 
modern times. 
Induration of Stone. 


A. ASHPITEL. 

The rendering soft stones hard, and the protecting the sur- 
faces from the weather when worked and set, has been the 
subject of great investigation. The idea of the latter seems to 
have originated with the late well-known John Sylvester, who 
tried the method of washing over the faces of stone walls with 
first a solution of soap, and then of alum. Another method 
was that of washing with what was called water-glass, or 
silicate of potash, both of which are said to have failed. The 
next idea was to soak the stone, or in some way to cause the 
surface to imbibe a quantity of oily or fatty matter to throw off 
the wet, as well as to harden the stone itself. The first patent 
was taken out by Mr. Hutchison, at Tunbridge Wells, in 1847, 
and was applied to the new sandstone there. The stones, 
when worked, were boiled in a solution of resin, turpentine, 
wax, oil, &c., and sometimes, we believe, pitch, till they were 
impregnated a sufficient depth from the surface. In 1851 Mr. 
Barrett took out a patent something like the preceding, but far 
more elaborate. The main elements, however, were resins, fats, 
and tallows, some of which were mixed with gutta-percha, un- 
slacked lime, copperas, and a number of other ingredients. 
In April 1856 Mr. Daines took out a patent, not so much to 
indurate stone, but to preserve stone or cement walls from 
damp and efflorescence. His process was to apply, first, a 
solution of sulphate of zinc, or solution of alum, to the wall, 
and then a composition of sulphur dissolved in oil. In the 
same year, and in the next month, Mr. Page took out a patent 
for a similar purpose. His material was wax dissolved in coal, 
tar, naphtha, or, for more delicate work, in camphine. Mr, 
Ransome’s process was deduced from his experiments on the 
artificial stone. It consists of treating the surface of the stone, 
first, with a solution of silicate of potash or soda, and then with 
a solution of the chloride of barium, or chloride of calcium, by 
which means an insoluble silicate, either of barium or lime, is 
deposited in the pores of stone. The most extraordinary 
results, however, are promised by Mr. Szerelmey’s process. It 
will not only entirely protect the surface of stone or brick or 
cement, but of iron. Asa proof an anchor coated with it was 
sunk in the sea for many months, and raised again without trace 
of oxidation. 


Polygnotus as a Painter. 


E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


No doubt the paintings of Polygnotus were in a severe 
style—on a simple background, without perspective and 
without incident, possibly of one colour. ‘There was, pro- 
bably, no light and shade, and not much modelling. We 
may, indeed, conceive him to have held the sort of place 
in Greek art that Orcagna and the Lorenzetti held in that 
of Florence and Siena. Sufficiently emancipated from the 
earliest styles to give full expression to the incidents por- 
trayed, but as yet undeveloped on the side of imitation, their 
art was incapable of rendering the full force of nature in its 
more material aspects. But the art of Polygnotus would, in the 
one quality which makes Greek art superior to any other, far 
excel the works of the painters I have mentioned, or indeed of 
any painters of the earlier period of Italian art until it attained 
its highest eminence with Michel Angelo and Raphael—I 
mean in the splendid harmony of composition and symmetry 
of form which we find not only in the Greek sculpture, but on 
the best Greek vases. This splendour of composition—for I 
can find no other word—we find, indeed, on the vases of 
the archaic periods, but the exquisite perception of form and 
that wonderful precision of outline which makes us understand 
the meaning of the anecdote about the rival lines of Apelles 
and Polygnotus did not come until later. In these qualities, 
no doubt, the works of Polygnotus were pre-eminent. We may 
be certain that the composition was not inferior to the best of 
those on the vases, and we may assume that the drawing and 
the style of the form had all the superiority over those beay- 
tiful creations which would be the result of an exceptionally 
gifted artist working on a large scale, and not trammelled by 
the difficulties of surface and material with which the vase- 
painter had to contend, not the least remarkable feature of 
Greek art being the steadiness with which the vase-painter 
would draw figures full of life and action on a rounded surface, 
in perfect proportion, and with an exact line—a perfection 
which is unknown ,to us in any but a mechanical sense, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In the next number of Zhe Architect the publication of 
the second series of illustrations by the members of the 
Architectural Ilustration Society will be commenced. 


Tur new General Post Office in Paris, which for so 
many years has remained without use, owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding lifts in France that would be equal to the 
service, is at last to be opened. The latest attempt in con- 
structing the lifts has been successful, and on Saturday 
last the postal authorities were officially informed that the 
building was at their disposal. There Is a possibility that 
the inauguration of the new Post Office, will be one of 
the incidents in connection with the national fete next 
month. 


Tur Pont Neuf is the bridge over the Seine which’ has 
the most historical importance, and in fact its history has 
been written. The first stone was laid in 1578 by 
Henri III., and, according to some accounts, the original 
architect was ANDROUET DU CERCEAU; others give the 
credit to his relative Jacques. Until 1813 a fountain was 
found on the north side, which was three storeys in height. 
It was a famous structure at one time. Like all the bridges 
in Paris the Pont Neuf has undergone many reparations, 
and was almost reconstructed in 1853. A couple of years 
back there was a settlement which caused much inconve- 
nience. Now itis found that the piles on the right side 
are in a dangerous state. It will be necessary to remove 
many of them. But, in order to avcid interference with 
the navigation of the river, the piles will be treated one by 
one. The works have already commenced, 


Tue Prix du Salon was not awarded this year; but as 
compensation the dourses de voyage, or travelling student- 
ships, have been increased in number to eleven. In archi- 
tecture MM. LarotiyeE and Desnes are the winners. MM. 
GILBERT, Lopre, SinrBaLpI, and Mauricgr EL1oT are the 
students for painting, and MM. Marior, Larroux, CAzIN, 
and Henri Dusois for sculpture. M. Lunois, a lithographer, 
has obtained the grant in the section of engraving. The 
value of each bourse is 4,000 francs, or about 160/, 


Tue prize founded by M. Descuaumes for the advan- 
tage of architectural students in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, is of the value of 607. This year there seems to be a 
desire to have no monopolies in prize-winning, for the 
money has been divided among three students, MM. 
CuHiFFLO, DESPRADELLES, and BaLesta. One of the con- 
ditions of the prize is that the only students who are eligible 
to compete are those who are living with their relations. 


Ir is gratifying to learn that the Town Council of 
Christchurch, Hampshire, are not about to perpetrate an 
act of vandalism by the demolition of what remains of the 
ancient domestic buildings near the Priory Church. 
According to the statement of the town clerk the Council, 
being desirous to preserve the Norman ruins, applied to 
Sir Grorcr Meyrick, the owner, for authority. He has 
consented to grant a lease of the premises at a nominal 
rent. Sir Gzorce Meyrick proposes to pull down some 
red-brick buildings long disused and out of repair, which 
are not only unsightly but interfere with the view both of 
the Castle ruins and Priory Church. A sinall portion of 
these buildings belongs to Lord MA.messury, and his 
lordship, on hearing of the wishes of the Council, at once 
most generously offered to give them any interest he had 
therein. The Council’s intentions now are to make these 
ruins still more attractive to the public, by providing a 
more sightly approach and an easier access to them ; and 
to take steps to arrest the natural decay, and prevent the 
damage by boys and others from which these ruins have 
seriously suffered for some years past. 


PREVENTION being better than cure, there is wisdom in 
a proposal which is now before the French Chambers for 
obtaining nearly 50,000/,, in order that the subsidised 
theatres in Paris may be rendered safe against fire. About 
one-third may be expended on M. GarnigEr’s Opéra 
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House, although the electric light has been already intro- 
duced at a cost of 2,000/, An iron curtain is to be pro- 
vided, the partitions of the scene docks are to be constructed 
of fire-brick, an additional water-supply is to be laid on, 
&c. Nearly 4,000/ have been expended on the Théatre 
Francais, but twice that sum is needed for the works which 
remain to be executed, and which will affect some of the 
neighbouring shops in the Palais-Royal. ‘The Odéon, which 
is now occupied by the workmen who are setting up 
M. Laurens’s splendid ceiling-painting, will need an outlay 
of 10,000/, before it is considered secure, Other means 
besides those of construction will be adopted to insure 
safety. At the present time the uninflammability of the 
scenery is tested, and it may be assumed that a more 
rigorous supervision will afterwards be instituted. 


THE competition system is found to be as unsatisfactory 
in old Bologna as in less renowned places. Every traveller 
knows that San Petronio, which is the finest of all the 
churches, has remained with an unfinished fagade during 
four centuries. ANTONIO VINCENZI was the original archi- 
tect ; but if all the works of art in the interior were paid for 
at fair prices, it is not surprising no money was left for com- 
pletion of his design. It was before the great door, as the 
most prominent position in the city, that the statue 
of Jutius II. was set up, the Pope being represented 
bearing a sword, as if about to punish the unfaithful 
Bolognese. Several of the greatest of the Italian architects 
were ambitious to have the honour of adding a facade. At 
one time there were sixteen designs in the conservator’s 
office. BALDASSARE PERUZzI made two, Gothic and Italian. 
Giut1io Romano’s design, in which Gothic and Classic 
were combined, was considered his greatest effort in 
architecture, but the artist generously gave preference 
to one by Vicnota. No less than four were pre- 
pared by Patiapio. In 1580 a design was adopted, 
but nothing was done towards its execution. A century 
afterwards a cardinal legate offered to erect a fagade 
if the authorities would allow his coat-of-arms to be 
introduced as part of the design, but they manfully declined. 
The work remains as a duty, and accordingly a competition 
was recently arranged in order to discover a design. 
Twenty were sent in, but the jury declared that none 
deserved the first prize. Two prizes of 2,000 francs each 
were awarded, and every competitor was dissatisfied. It 
was resolved to make a search among the documents of the 
city for something that might be indicative of the intention 
of the original designer. ‘The Bolognese are far from being 
unanimous about the project. Some consider the fagade in 
its unfinished state should be left, as from its age it is 
identified with the church ; others wish to complete what 
was commenced, while others wish for something that will 
denote the nineteenth century. All the discussion is likely 
to end in the victory of the Conservatives, for there are no 
legates now who are ready to pay for so costly a piece of 
work. 


Tur Director of the Edinburgh Museum of Science and 
Art, Sir Ropert Murvocu Situ, R.E,, having met the 
French explorers, Monsieur and Mdlle. DiruLaroy, in Persia, 
has been able to turn his acquaintance with them to good 
account. As he was present at the opening of the room 
in the Louvre devoted to the discoveries of the two explorers, 
Sir Ropert SmiruH has obtained the promise of casts of the 
frieze from the Palace of Darius. They show figures of 
archers in low relief, and coloured. ‘The casts will also be 
coloured. The production of the copies will hardly be 
completed before a year, but no other gallery will have 
precedence of the Edinburgh Museum. 


Tur Milanese authorities have adopted a method which 
is deserving of imitation in other cities. A part of Milan 
is being transformed by the opening of new thoroughfares. 
It is accordingly arranged to have a competition among the 
purchasers of sites along the streets, and to offer three prizes 
for the houses which shall have the highest architectural 
value. The first prize will be 25,000 francs, the second 
15,000 francs, and the third 1,000 francs. Butas there will be 
probably an examination of plans beforehand, it is to be 
hoped the authorities will not handicap the designers by 
making alterations. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE TOILETTE. 


HIS illustration is companion to one published last 

week from a painting by M. Gurrens, and repre- 

sents a subject of similar character. It speaks a good deal 

for the good taste of the Belgians when we find an artist of 

M. Gurrens’s calibre employed to paint decorative subjects 
in private mansions. 


MERVEL HILL, HAMBLEDON. 


HIS house has been built for Professor A. K. 
Huntincton, of King’s College, on the hill over- 
looking the Weald of Surrey. The living rooms are 
arranged en suite, with sliding doors. The outside is 
specially designed with a view to the exposed position. 
The tiles are laid in concrete plaster, as introduced by the 
architect, and the weather-tiles nailed into cement fixing- 
blocks, specially made by Mr. Wricut, of Gosport. The 
house is lit, at small cost of maintenance, by electricity, the 
plant for which has been erected under the personal care of 
the Professor. While getting up and letting down the full 
power of the engine to drive the dynamo, water is pumped 
from a deep well into a large concrete tank in the hill 
above the house. One or two days’ work of the engine a 
week is found to be ample for all requirements. The 
architect was Mr. Rarpu Nevitt, F.S.A., of Rolls 
Chambers, Chancery Lane, andthe builders, Messrs. 
Tompsett & Kincuam, of Farnham. 


CORRIDORS, BTC,, VICTORIA HOTEL, MANCHESTER. 


WATER-SUPPLY AT GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


IRTON COLLEGE, situated about two miles from 
the University of Cambridge, has a wide reputation 
for the higher education of ladies. The building is from 
designs of Mr. ALFRED WatTeRHousE, R.A. The original 
part, having been built nine years, is now supplemented by 
anew wing and a lofty tower, giving it an imposing character, 
and from which a fine view can be obtained. The new 
wing being for the accommodation of additional students, 
it was necessary to increase the supply of water. Water 
from a well is obtained close by, and has for the last ten 
years been pumped up to the old buildings by means of one 
of Messrs. HAywaRD TyLER & Co.’s “Rider” hot-air 
engines of 4 horse-power, which was found to be sufficient. 
It also raised and distributed rain-water, which is collected 
in an underground tank, but, with the increased demand, 
fresh power was necessary. Moreover, the architect very 
wisely provided tanks on the top of the tower, some 70 feet 
high, into which the water is now pumped by the new 
engine. One tank is kept for fresh or well water, and the 
other for rain or soft water. From the elevation of the 
tower the water is distributed by gravitation, and provision 
is made by the insertion of hydrants for utilising the 
pressure of water for fire purposes, in which case both tanks 
can be drawn from. The engine power and laying of 
pipes, &c., being entrusted to Messrs. Haywarp TYLER 
& Co., of London, this firm has lately erected another of 
their ‘‘ Rider ” hot-air engines, in this case of 1 horse-power 
of similar design to the 4 horse-power already mentioned, 
but fitted with the latest improvements—the new patent 
removable furnace and circulating tank—the object effected 
being not only greater efficiency and durability, but also 
greater facility for repairs when needed. 

The accompanying plan and elevation of building and 
grounds, together with the view of engine, are sufficiently 
explicit without further explanation. The main pipes are 
of 2-inch cast-iron socket, but where a number of bends and 
junctions come into use wrought-iron has been substituted. 
It will be seen that provision has been made by the inser- 
tion of sluice-valves near the engine-house, and also in the 
tower for the general control, so that either fresh or rain- 
water can be pumped as desired. A number of the 
“Rider” hot-air engines, with the recently patented im- 
provements, are now in use, and are found to answer 
remarkably well. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HE following important letter from Sir W. H. Gregory, one 
of the Trustees, appears in the 7%es:—In the communica- 


tion which appeared in the Z¢smes of the 20th on the reply of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the question put to him by Mr, 
James as regards the suspension of the annual grant to the 


National Gallery, there are two points referring to the action of 


the Trustees respecting the purchase of the two famous Blenheim 
pictures which require explanation. 
intimated that the Trustees of the National Gallery were “the 
agents of the nation, adroit or not, in the transaction.” Permit 
me to state that, beyond urging upon the Government the pur- 
chase of these two pictures, the Trustees were not the “agents 
in the transaction.” 
ment. In the second place, your correspondent intimates that 


In the first place, it is 


It was conducted entirely by the Govern- 


“it cannot be denied that the Trustees acceeded to the terms y 


that their grant should be suspended till the Government had 


been reimbursed for the cost of these pictures ; in other words, 


that for eight years from the date of the transaction the National 


Gallery should be absolutely without funds to carry on the 
work which, by universal consent, has placed our collection, to 
use the words of your correspondent, “in the foremost rank for 
its powers of educating and delighting.” Your informant will 
permit me to remark that no option in the matter was given to 
the Trustees. The transaction was carried out entirely by the 
Government, and it was not till it was completed that the 
Trustees were informed that the grant was suspended, They 
had no previous intimation that such a step was contemplated. 
I am not empowered to represent the opinions of my colleagues, 
but I for one can positively state that I had no idea such a con- 
dition would have been imposed. I took the view, so admirably 
expressed by your informant, that these two pictures were of 
such exceptional value that the national representatives would 
have welcomed the opportunity of presenting them to the 
nation, and I may state, as the conversation was not confidential, 
that on the day when the discussion of the purchase was to 
come before Parliament the present leader of the House of 
Commons informed me that he would oppose the grant if 
coupled with the suspension of the annual vote. But, unfor- 
tunately, he did not. 

Of course, it may be said that by not protesting against the 

arrangement the Trustees of the National Gallery acceded to 
the terms. But I need hardly say that when the Government 
had assumed the responsibility of such a formidable expendi- 
ture, and when one of the greatest works of Raphael—perhaps 
the greatest ever likely to enter the market—was obtained for 
the National Gallery, it was impossible for the Trustees, if they 
had any wish to do so, which I do not suppose they had, to 
protest against the arrangement with the view of setting it 
aside. Again, to use the forcible words of your correspondent, 
“had these pictures been suffered to elude the grasp of the 
nation, it would have burst into furious resentment.” There 
was nothing for it but to submit, and to console ourselves as 
best we might with an assurance, conveyed in the same letter, 
that during the period of suspension “ any proposal of the 
Trustees would be considered favourably should any exception- 
ally advantageous opportunities occur of acquiring works of a 
representative character, and of a school or period of which 
examples were wanting in the Gallery.” How far that assurance 
has been adhered to we shall presently see. 
I feel it is due to the position of the Trustees—certainly to 
myself as one of them—to show clearly that we did not 
willingly enter on an arrangement with the Government, and 
then, immediately on obtaining the advantages of that agree- 
ment, endeavour to set it aside. The pistol was placed at our 
heads, and we were told to stand and deliver, and we did do so; 
but I think we shall not incur blame for asking, in the public 
interest, to have a condition detrimental to that interest recon- 
sidered and set aside. I may here mention as confirming my 
argument, that before the Peel collection of pictures was bought 
the Trustees of the National Gallery were informed that one 
of the conditions of the purchase would be the suspension of 
the annual grant till the purchase-money was recovered by the 
Government. The Trustees gladly accepted the conditions, as 
the purchase of these 73 pictures of the highest excellence 
placed the National Gallery in the first rank as regards Dutch 
pictures, in which it had previously been deficient. This was a 
transaction of a totally different nature from the purchase of 
the two Blenheim pictures. The national grant could hardly 
have been better employed for seven years than in securing 
these admirable illustrations of the Dutch school. There was 
no repining during that interval on the part of the Trustees, no 
petitions to the Government to restore the grant the suspension 
of which they had willingly acquiesced in. 

And now for the next point, to which I have already alluded. 
The same intimation as the late one to the Trustees by the 
Treasury—that proposals for the purchase of pictures of which 
examples were required would be favourably considered—was 
sent in the letter announcing the suspension of the grant after 
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the purchase of the Peel pictures. In no case was an applica- 
tion from the Trustees refused or contested, and a sum, to the 
best of my recollection, amounting to 19,000/., was granted by 
the Treasury during the first period of suspension. 

~ Let us now contrast the course recently pursued with the 
previous one. For the first year the present suspension of the 
grant was comparatively little felt. Providence had tempered 
the wind to the shorn lamb. A liberal benefactor left a bequest 
of 10,000/. just at the opening moment of our distress, and out 
of it we were able to secure many pictures of exceptional value 
to the National Gallery, among others a fine example of 
Bonifazio, two remarkable works of Bacchiaca, all previously 
wanting, one by Mr. Fred Walker, and one by Rossetti, which 
have many admirers, and others to which Iam not able to refer 
with accuracy. But when this fund was exhausted, pictures, in 
the opinion of the Director of the utmost importance to the 
Gallery, were offered to him for purchase, and application was 
made tothe Treasury for their acquisition. The first was a 
full-length portrait of Charles, Duke of Lennox, with his dog, 
by Vandyke, one of the finest examples of that master. It was 
a work which apparently fully came up to the conditions laid 
down by the Treasury. It was of a representative character, 
and “the opportunity was exceptionally advantageous,” as the 
owner, with remarkable generosity, offered to sell it to the 
Gallery for a far lower price than he could at once obtain else- 
where, The National Gallery is weak in full-length portraits, 
and the Trustees and Director had long desired to obtain such 
an example of this painter, not merely from its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, but for the benefit of all art students. The applica- 
tion was, however, refused by the Treasury ; the picture imme- 
diately found a purchaser, and has left England for America. 

Secondly, recently, before the sale of the Gatton Hall and 
of Colonel Everett’s pictures at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s, 
another application was made to purchase a most striking 
picture by Maas, a female portrait by Van der Helst, of much 
merit, and a portrait by Romney of Lady Hamilton reading 
Nelson’s despatch after the battle of the Nile, one of the 
loveliest of that master’s portraits of the remarkable woman 
who had played such a part in enabling Nelson to secure the 
means of fighting that great naval battle. Undoubtedly these 
works wwere of a representative character and by masters of 
whom examples would be of the highest value to the Gallery. 
So far as we know, there is only one other Picture of large size 
by Maas ; the Van der Helst was particularly wanting, as we 
have only one other inferior, if authentic, picture by that 
master ; by Romney, to the best of my remembrance, we have 
but one head, and I cannot but think Englishmen would have 
welcomed this singularly beautiful English picture; one, too, 
connected with an event of such exceeding glory in’ our 
history. This application was also refused, and the Romney 
has been bought by an American gentleman and will go to 
America. 

Fortunately, owing to there being a balance out of 2,000/. 
which the present Chancellor of the Exchequer compassion- 
ately placed at our disposal last year, we were able to secure 
the Maas and the Van der Helst, of which acquisition a 
highly laudatory account has already appeared in your 
columns. 

Lastly, a few days ago, in spite of these rebuffs, we con- 
sidered it our duty to make a fresh application. We are, unfor- 
tunately, most deficient in female portraiture by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and a portrait by him of remarkable merit was 
offered to the Gallery at cost price by Messrs. Agnew, to whose 
public spirit and liberality in all their transactions with us 1 
feel bound to take this opportunity of recording my testimony. 
The purchase was exceptionally “advantageous,” as Messrs. 
Agnew could instantly have obtained a large profit on the 
picture. It was a portrait of the greatest value to the Gallery, 
but the application was refused. 

One is naturally sorely perplexed to discover what can be 
the meaning of the so-called “favourable consideration” of the 
Treasury. In former days it was never withheld; at present it 
has never been conceded. One would naturally wish not to 
make applications and not to be subjected to rebuffs ; but it is 
our duty to make them, after most careful consideration, and 
submit to the unpleasant consequences. Of course it will be 
said that gentlemen connected with literature, science, and art 
have the loftiest and even exorbitant pretensions as to the ex- 
penditure of public money on their particular objects, but the 
annual amount with which the officials of the British and 
Kensington Museums, the National Portrait Gallery, and the 
National Gallery could continue the development of their 
renowned collections would, on the scale of’ their former allow- 
ances, be but a tiny item in the Estimates of each year. 

_ No one will contend that the House of Commons has ever 
given an indication of unwillingness to sanction expenditure on 
these institutions, and no members have welcomed proposals 
for that purpose more warmly than the representatives of con- 
stituencies of advanced opinions. They consider that the 
nation should possess, for the improvemext and pleasure of all, 
those treasures of art and literature which had previously been: 
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in the hands of a few, and not readily accessible. I do not 
plead for huge sums to be given out of the public purse to 
purchase the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Romney at the enormous prices they now command. I hope 
that in time the liberality of our countrymen will strengthen 
the Gallery in its representation of these great painters, if the 
best examples have not meanwhile departed to America. But 
there are many gaps still to be filled up in the National Gallery, 
many illustrious names are still wanting in our catalogue. 
We cannot buy inferior examples of great artists, and good 
works are not cheap; but with our annual grant restored, 
expended when suitable opportunities recur, given back to the 
Treasury when not required, to be subsequently availed of, we 
can go on as we have done, completing and perfecting our 
collections, as Germany is acting by hers. 

I conclude by again stating that I write without any concert 
with my colleagues and without their knowledge. I am alone 
responsible for the opinions and facts I have stated. I cannot 
lie under the imputation of shabbily repudiating an agreement 
which I had readily accepted, and I consider myself fully 
justified in joining my voice to that of your able correspondent 
in denouncing its shortsightedness and mischief as regards the 
credit of the country. 


THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 


mM fiape Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate in their thirty-ninth 
annual report state that the deficit in the Fitzwilliam 
general fund has been completely paid off. The most imé 
portant additions to the collection are a collection of antiquities 
formed in Egypt by Mr, E. A. Budge, M.A., of Christ’s 
College, at a cost of 100/, placed at his disposal by the 
syndicate ; a portrait of Sir Thomas Adams, purchased from 
the executors of the late Henry Bradshaw, the University 
Librarian ; a marble statuette of a river god, formerly the 
property of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ; a portrait of Professor 
Humphry, by Mr. W. W. Ouless, RA., presented by the 
subscribers ; a portrait of the late Professor Fawcett, M.P., by 
Mr. Herkomer, A R.A., presented by the subscribers; an 
Alpine landscape, by the late Lord Monkswell, presented by 
the present Lord Monkswell, Mr. R. Pendlebury, M.A, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, has continued his generous dona- 
tions of previous years, and has for the eighth time presented 
one hundred volumes of printed music to the library. The 
number of visitors to the museum for the year 1887 was 
51,615, and to the Museum of Classical Archzeology, 4,800. 
Permission to copy was given to sixty-six persons in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, and to several in the Museum of Archze- 
ology. 


THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


pee the last meeting of this Society, Mr. Sidney Colvin, vice- 
president, in the chair, the report of the council was 
read, The progress and activity of the Society during the past 
year had been remarkable, especially in connection with 
schemes of exploration. Of these the most important, was the 
excavation undertaken in Cyprus, which the Society had 
assisted to organise, and which was carried out by the director 
and students of the British School at Athens. A scientific 
account of the discoveries would probably appear in the 
“Journal of Hellenic Studies.” Assistance had also been 
given to explorations in Asia Minor, conducted by Professor 
Ramsay and Professor Theodore Bent. The journal had 
during the past year fully maintained its high standard of 
excellence. The steady demand for back volumes had necessi- 
tated the reprint of two volumes of which the stock was 
exhausted. The expenditure involved amounted to 500/., but 
the council had good reason to expect that in the end it 
would be more than covered by the sale of complete sets of the 
journal to new members and to libraries. It was pointed out 
that from volume ix. onwards the form of the journal would be 
changed to imperial 8vo, which would allow of all plates being 
bound up with the text. Important additions had been made 
to the library, and a catalogue of its contents had been printed 
and distributed to members. The receipts of the year amounted 
in all to upwards of g00/._ The expenditure, which was in some 
respects quite exceptional, as explained in the report, amounted 
to 1,136/. The balance at the bank on May 31 was 2552. 
The 1,014/—chiefly life subscriptions—previously invested 
in Consols had during the year been sold out and reinvested in 
New South Wales Inscribed stock at 3} per cent. It would be 
necessary to trench upon this reserve fund for the reprint of the 
journal, but arrangements had been made to repay by instal- 
ments the amount withdrawn, There had been during the year 
a net increase of 35 members and nine subscribing libraries, 
making in all 662 members and 93 subscribers, Sir John 
Lubbock had retired from the office of treasurer, and Mr. John 
B, Martin was nominated in his stead. The council, in con- 
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clusion, congratulated members upon the progress of the Society 
and urged the constant bringing in of new candidates that the 
council might be in a position to fulfil adequately, and without 
any excess of expenditure over income, the numerous claims 
that were made upon the resources of the Society. The adop- 
tion of the report was moved by the Chairman, who explained 
in some detail the causes which had led to increased expendi- 
ture, and seconded by Mr. Chancellor Christie, who expressed 
his entire satisfaction with the action of the council and the 
progress made by the Society. The report was unanimously 
adopted. The former president (the Bishop of Durham) and 
vice-presidents were re-elected, Sir John Lubbock being added 
to the latter. Mr. Martin’s appointment as treasurer was con- 
firmed, and Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A, Mr. R. A. Neil, and 
Mr. Cecil Smith were elected to vacancies on the council. In 
place of the usual address by the Chairman on the discoveries 
of the year, Miss Jane Harrison, who had lately returned from 
Athens, read an interesting account, illustrated by photographs, 
of the recent excavations in Greece. Special mention was 
made of the discoveries on the Acropolis ; of the excavation 
by the German Institute of a temple of the Kabeiroi near 
Thebes ; and of the excavations of the American School at 
Dionuso, to the north-east of Pentelicus, which had been iden- 
tified as the centre of worship of the deme of Ikaria. Founda- 
tions of two shrines, of Apollo and of Dionysos, had been 
found, and some sculptured remains of high importance. 


THE POOL OF BETHESDA. 


aN DISCOVERY has been recently made in Jerusalem by 
Herr Conrad Schick, which appears to be nothing less 
than the “ Pool called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda” (Beth- 
saida or Bethzatha, St. John v. 5). 

An apparently uninterrupted chain of evidence from the 
year A.D, 333 to the year 1180 speaks of the Probatica Piscina 
as near the church of St. Anne. The place spoken of is said 
by the earliest writers to have formerly had five porches, then 
in ruins. Nothing was known of the pool described by those 
writers until quite recently, when certain works carried on by 
the Algerian monks laid bare a large tank or cistern cut in the 
rock to a depth of 30 feet. It lies under, but not immediately 
under, a later building, a church with an apse at the east end. 
The cistern is 55 feet long from east to west; north and south 
it measures 124 feet in breadth. A flight of twenty-four steps 
leads down into the pool from the eastern scarp of rock. 

The first requisite for the site of the Pool of Bethesda is 
that it should be possible to have five porches. The only way 
(as shown by Sir Charles Wilson in his notes to the new 
edition of the ‘“ Bordeaux Pilgrim”) in which this requisite 
could be satisfied is that the pool should be what is called a 
twin pool, such as that discovered close to the convent of the 
Sisters of Sion—that is to say, two pools lying side by side, 
having one portico on each of the four sides thus formed, and 
one between them on the wall of separation. The discovery of 
the pool at the church of St. Anne did not at first admit of this 
possibility. It was, therefore, of interest chiefly as a redis- 
covery of a Medizval site. But Herr Schick now reports that 
he has found a continuation of the pool, or rather a sister pool, 
lying end to end, 60 feet long, and of the same breadth as the 
first. It is, therefore, possible to make out a reasonably strong 
case for identifying the newly-discovered twin pool with the 
Pool of Bethesda. (1) It is undoubtedly the pool pointed out 
by all the writers, from the fourth to the twelfth centuries in- 
‘clusive, as the Piscina Probatica around which other traditions 
gathered, as that it was the birthplace of the Virgin Mary. 
(2) The five porticoes spoken of by the “ Bordeaux Pilgrim” 
as being there in ruins, could very well have stood here. In 
other words, the historical evidence in favour of this site is as 
strong as that which connects the Holy Sepulchre with the site 
adopted by Constantine. 


PROTECTION OF BUILDINGS FROM 
LIGHTNING.” 
By PROF. OLIVER J. LoDGE, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


A CURRENT cannot start in a conductor instantaneously 
any more than water in a pipe can start moving at full 
Speed in an instant. Give the water a violent blow to make it 
move, and it resists like a solid. The blow, if very quick and 
“violent, may burst the pipe, but it will not appreciably propel 
the water. So, in a manner, is it with electricity. The flash 
occurs, and the conductor must either carry it off at once 
or not at all. There is no time to think about it, and the 


* From a lecture delivered at the Society of Arts, 


EMF needed to overcome this inertia-like obstruction is 
sO great, that a considerable thickness of air may be burst by 
it, and the discharge may flash off sideways to anything handy. 

Another way of putting the matter is this :—A lightning dis- 
charge is essentially a varying current; it manifestly rises 
from zero to a maximum, and then dies away again, all in some 
extremely small fraction of a second, say 100,000th, or there- 
abouts. But that is not all; there is a certain amount of 
energy to be got vid of, to be dissipated, and it may easily be 
that a single rush of electricity in one direction does not suffice 
to dissipate all the stored-up energy of the charged cloud. If 
the conductor is highly resisting, a single rush is’ sufficient, but 
if it be well-conducting it is quite insufficient. What happens 
then? The same as would happen with compressed air or 
other fluid rushing out of an orifice. If it is a narrow jet, there 
is a one-directioned blast ; but if a wide, free mouth be suddenly 
opened, the escaping air overshoots itself by reason of inertia, 
and springs back again, oscillating to and fro till the stored-up 
energy is dissipated. Just so is it with an electric discharge 
through good conductors; it is not a mere one-directioned 
rush, it is an oscillation, a surging of electricity to and fro, until 
all the energy is turned into heat. 

This fact is often forgotten by lightning-rod men ; they speak 
as if there were a certain quantity of electricity to be conveyed 
to earth, and there was an end ofit; but they forget the energy 
of the electric charge, which must be got rid of somehow. Ifa 
great weight, or a large reservoir of water, were propped up 
above one’s house, one would not say that, the safe thing being 
to get it down as quickly as possible, it was advisable to knock 
the props away, or to blow the bottom out of the reservoir ; no, 
one would prefer to let it slide slowly and gradually down a 
well-resisting channel, so as to disperse the energy gradually. 

We will remember, then, that a Leyden-jar discharge 
through good conductors is oscillatory, and that the oscilla- 
tion continues until all the stored energy is rubbed away. The 
oscillations have an enormous frequency ; they may be millions 
a second, for the whole lot of them have to cease during 
the excessively minute duration of the visible flash. It is well 
known that a flash is of far less real duration than the 
persistence of optical impression on the retina would lead one 
to believe, as is easily illustrated by illuminating a spinning 
wheel by an electric spark. However fast (ordinarily speaking) 
the wheel is spinning it appears to be stationary, and the 
spokes are seen singly and clearly by the light of each spark. 

It is for this reason that, although the illuminating power 
of a powerful flash need not be greater than weak moonlight, 
its actual intensity while it lasts may exceed strong sunlight, 
and hence may exert a damaging effect on the retina, and cause 
blindness. 

There is another fact which it behoves us to be aware of. 
It is one to the importance of which the attention of scientific 
men has but recently been called. Experimentally it has been 
discovered by Professor Hughes, theoretically by Mr. Oliver 
Heaviside, Lord Rayleigh, and Professor Poynting ; for though 
the necessary theory is really contained in Clerk Maxwell, it 
required digging out and displaying. This has now been 
abundantly done, but the knowledge has scarcely yet pene- 
trated to practical men ; indeed, it has not yet been thoroughly 
assimilated by most physicists. The fact is this. When a 
current starts in a conductor, it does not start equally all 
through its section ; it begins on the outside, and then gradu- 
ally though rapidly penetrates to the interior. A steady 
current flows uniformly through the whole section of a con- 
ductor, a variable current does not. It is started first at the 
surface, and it is stopped first at the surface. 

Remembering the rapidly oscillating character of an electric 
discharge, remembering also the fact that a rising current 
begins on the outside surface of a conductor, we perceive that, 
with a certain rate of alternation, no current will be able to 
penetrate below the most superficial layer or outer skin of the 
conductor at all. In the outer skin, of microscopic thickness, 
electricity will be oscillating to and fro, but the interior of the 
conductor will remain stolidly inert, and take no part in the 
action. 

Thus we arrive at a curious kind of resistance, caused by 
inertia in a roundabout fashion, and yet a real resistance, a 
reduction in the conducting substance of a rod, so that no 
portion except that close to the surface can take any part in the 
conduction of these rapidly alternating currents or discharges. | 
It must naturally be better, therefore, not to make a lightning- 
conductor of solid rod, but to flatten it out into a thin sheet, or 
cut it into detached wires; any plan for increasing surface and 
spreading it out laterally will be an improvement. 

Perhaps it may be as well to guard against one favourite 
misconception. It has long been known that static charges 
exist only on the surface of conductors ; it has also long been 
known that ordinary currents flow through the whole section 
and substance of their conductors. It is now beginning to: be 
known that alternating currents may be sufficiently rapid to 
traverse only the outer layers of conductors, and this last piece 
of knowledge is felt to be rather disturbing by those who have 
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been accustomed to dwell upon the behaviour of steady cur- 


rents, and seems like a return to electrostatic notions, and an 


attempt to lord it over currents by their help. But the first and 


third facts mentioned above—the behaviour of static charges, 
and the behaviour of alternating currents—are two distinct 
facts, independent of each other; not rigorously independent, 
perhaps, but best considered so for ordinary purposes of ex- 
planation. : : 

We have thus mentioned two causes of obstruction met with 
by rapidly oscillating currents trying to traverse a metal rod. 
First, there is the direct inertia-like effect of self-induction to be 
added to the resistance proper ; the resulting quantity being 
called by Mr. Heaviside ‘‘impedance,” to distinguish it from 
resistance proper. For there is a very clear distinction between 
them ; resistance proper dissipates the energy of a current into 
heat, according to Joule’s law; impedance obstructs the 
current but does not dissipate energy. Impedance: causes ten- 
dency to side flash, resistance causes a conductor to heat and 
perhaps to melt. The greater the resistance of a conductor, the 
more quickly will the energy of a discharge be dissipated, its 
oscillations being rapidly damped; the greater the impedance ofa 
conductor, the less able is it to carry offa flash, and neighbouring 
semi-conductors are accordingly exposed to the more danger. 
Resistance is analogous to friction in machinery ; impedance is 
analogous to freely suspended massive obstruction, in addition 
to whatever friction there may be. To slowly changing forces 
friction is practically the sole obstruction ; to rapidly alternating 
forces inertia may constitute by far the greater part of the total 
obstruction : so much the greater part that friction need hardly 
matter. 

This is a fairly accurate popular statement of the direct way 
in which self-induction aids resistance proper in obstructing an 
alternating current. But, in addition to these considerations, 
there is that other indirect way which we have also mentioned, 
viz., the fact that conduction of alternating current may be 
confined to the surface of a rod or wire if the alternations are 
rapid enough, This cause must plainly increase total imped- 
ance ; for the total channel open to such a current is virtually 
throttled, as a water pipe would be throttled by a central solid 
core. 

But which part of the total impedance does it affect? Does 
it increase the resistance part or the inertia part? In other 
words, does this throttling of a conductor act by dissipation of 
energy or by mere massive sluggishness? Plainly, it must act 
like any other reduction of section, it must increase the resist- 
ance, the dissipating power of a conductor, the heating power 
of a current. Hence the resistance of which we have spoken 
as entering into the total impedance has by no means the same 
value as it has for steady currents, and as measured bya 
Wheatstone bridge. It is a quantity greater—possibly much 
greater—than this; and in order to calculate its value, we 
must know not only the sectional area and specific conductivity 
of the conductor but also the shape of its section, and the rate 
of alternation of the current to be conveyed. 

We may here note a vigorous controversy, or difference of 
opinion, between Faraday on the one hand, and Sir W. Snow 
Harris on the other. Faraday was often consulted about 
lightning-conductors for lighthouses, and consistently maintained 
that sectional area was the one thing necessary, weight. per 
linear foot, and that shape was wholly indifferent. Harris, on 
the contrary, maintained that tube conductors were just as good 
as solid rods, and that flattened ribbon was better still, Each 
is reported to have said that the other knew nothing at all 
about the matter. Of course we know that Faraday was think- 
ing of nothing but conduction, and conduction for. steady 
currents, Harris had probably no theoretical reason to give, 
but was guided either by instinct or by the result of experience. 
I think we shall have to admit that, in this particular, 
Faraday was wrong and Harris was right. ‘The following 
experiment may serve to illustrate the point further :— 

I take two copper conductors of the same length and 
approximately of the same weight, but one of them in the form 
of wire, the other in the form of ribbon, and I use them 
successively as an alternative path. The knobs at a being 
fixed at 2 centimetres apart, the B knobs were adjusted until 
the spark sometimes chose the air gap and sometimes the 
alternative conductor. The critical B spark length was then :— 


. Millimetres. 
With the wire as alternative path * . +. 9530 

»» ribbon a ; . «(0°26 

2 sO Wire 2” ” ° , - 8-45 

Py ribbon 9 ” ° ° * 6°05 

” wire » ”» a * » 8-21 

»»  vibbon +5 5 " : > 3.0406 


Very distinctly showing the advantage of a flattened form of 


conductor over the mere round section. 


The dimensions of the two conductors here compared are 


as follows:—Wire: No. 12 B.W.G., 218 centimetres long, 
weight 91°6 grammes. 


centimc¢tres broad, weight 88-7 grammes. 
But, it may be said, have not experiments often been made 


| the critical B spark length rose. to 6:4. 


Ribbon ; 218 centimétres long and 674 


as to the advantage of tape over rod forms of lightning-con- 
ductor, with negative results? Yes, but the point usually. 
attended to is the deflagration of the conductor. Mr. Preece, 
for instance, with Dr. De la Rue’s battery, found ribbon and 
wire equally easy to deflagrate by the discharge. But we are 
not examining which form of conductor is least liable to be 
destroyed by a flash—probably* there is not much to choose 
between one form of section and another, for there is no time 
for surface cooling—we are examining which form will carry off 
a charge most easily, and with least liability to side-flash ; and 
here thin ribbon shows distinct advantage over round rod. 

You remember we have found that a rod of iron carries off 
a discharge more satisfactorily than a rod of copper. It would 
seem as if the poorer conducting qualities of iron enabled the 
discharge to penetrate deeper, and so to make use of a greater 
thickness of skin. 

But everyone will say—and I should have said before try- 
ing—surely iron has far more self-induction than copper. A 
current going through iron has to magnetise it in concentric 
cylinders, and this takes time. But experiment declares against 
this view for the case of Leyden jar discharges. Iron is ex- 
perimentally better than copper. It would seem, then, that 
the flash is too quick to magnetise the iron ; or else the current 
confines itself so entirely to the outer skin that there is nothing 
to magnetise. A tubular current would magnetise nothing 
inside it. Somehow or other, the peculiar properties of iron, 
due to its great magnetic permeability, disappear. 

I do not believe anyone could have expected this result. 
Possibly Lord Rayleigh might have predicted it, and perhaps 
Mr. Oliver Heaviside. It would scarcely become me to express 
admiration for the work of so great a master of science as 
Lord Rayleigh (though, parenthetically, I may mention that I 
feel such admiration in the highest degree), but I must take the 
opportunity to remark what a singular insight into the intricacies 
of the subject, and what a masterly grasp of a most difficult 
theory, are to be found among the eccentric, and in some 
respects repellent, writings of Mr. Oliver Heaviside. I cannot 
pretend to have done more than skim these writings, however, 
for I find Lord Rayleigh’s papers, in so far as they cover the 
same ground, so much pleasanter and easier to read, though, 
indeed, they are none of the easiest. 

Can this suggestion with regard to iron be examined and 
verified or disproved in some other more direct way ? 

It is easy to try another experiment. I have here two con- 
ductors made of tinfoil. Each is made of a long slip of tinfoil, 
about 3 inches broad and 21 feet long. One is zigzagged back- 
wards and forwards, with the interposition of three thicknesses 
of paraffin paper between each zigzag to secure insulation, so 
as to abolish self-induction as far as possible. This I call the 
tinfoil zigzag. The other is coiled spirally on a glass tube—again 
with the interposition of paraffin paper—so as to give as much 
self-induction as possible. This I call the tinfoil spiral. A bundle 
of fine iron wires—the core of an induction coil, in fact—can 
be introduced into this glass tube, or withdrawn, at pleasure. 
The resistances of these conductors, measured in the ordinary 
way, are :—’614 ohms for the spiral, and -708 ohms for the zig- 
zag. ‘They were intended to be alike. . 

The connections being made, one or other of these tinfoil 
conductors is used as the alternative path L, with this result :— 
The length of the A spark being 7°3, the critical spark length at 
B,.when sparks sometimes passed and sometimes failed, was 
I1‘t when no alternative path was provided. When the tin- 
foil zigzag connected the outsides of the jars instead of the 
wire L, it was not possible to get a B spark till the distance was 
shortened to 06 ; when this was replaced by the tinfoil spiral, 
The iron bundle was 
now inserted in the spiral, and the experiment tried again. The 
B spark length remained 64. The iron made no perceptible 
ditference whatever. 

Here is a magnetic time-lag raised to an extreme. Pro- 
fessor Ayrton tells me they have noticed the permeability of 
iron begin to diminish with very quick alternations. Here it 
is becoming virtually no bigger than that of air. It may be 
said that the iron fails to get magnetised because of the 
opposing action of the inverse “ Foucault” currents induced in 
it, just half a period behind the inducing currents. I thought 
this would be so, of course, with thick rods of iron, but with a 
bundle of thin wires I felt doubtful. Lord Rayleigh, however, 
thinks these induced peripheral currents competent to explain 
magnetic time-lag in every case ; and I can have no doubt that 
he is right. Whatever the explanation, the fact of time-lag in 
iron is patent. Yet there is something strange about it, for 
that a steel knitting-needle can be magnetised by discharging a 
Leyden jar round it is mentioned in every text-book, and (what 
does not necessarily follow) it is certainly true. There are 
points here requiring further examination. 

However, if it turns out to be true that an iron rod does not 
get magnetised by the passage of a rapidly alternating current, 
it may be held a natural consequence of the fact that such cur- 
tents flow mainly in its outer surface, and that such tubular 
currents have no magnetising power on anything inside them, 
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The magnetisability of iron is no objection to its employ- 
ment in lightning-conductors. Its inferior conductivity is an 
advantage in rendering the flash slower, and therefore less 
explosive. Its high melting point and cheapness are obvious 
advantages. It is almost as permanent as copper—at least 
when galvanised—and it is not likely to be stolen. I regard 
the use of copper for lightning-conductors as doomed. 

But of an actual lightning-conductor, how is it possible to 
increase the capacity? There is no sense in surrounding it 
with an earth tube, because that, after all, would only act as an 
additional conductor, and might as well be so considered from 
the first. Neither does a great series of polarisable voltameter 
plates seem a feasible suggestion. No, the only practicable 
plan is to expand it over as much surface as possible. A lead 
roof, for instance, affords an expansion of fair capacity which 
may be easily utilised, and there should be as little mere rod 
projection as possible before some extent of surface begins. 
Flat sheet for chimneys is better than round rod—it has at 
least some more capacity and much less self-induction. 

For tall isolated chimneys I would suggest a collar of sheet 
metal round the top, and at intervals all the way down; or a 
warp of several thin wires instead of a single rod, joined 
together round the chimney by an occasional woof, or any other 
plan for increasing capacity and area of surface as much as 
possible. 4 

In many cases we may be content to fail of absolute security 
and be satisfied with the probable safeguard of acommon galva- 
nised iron rod or rope. But for tall and important buildings, 
for isolated chimneys and steeples, and for powder magazines, 
where the very best arrangement is desirable, what is one to 
recommend? I prefer to call attention to principles rather 
than to advocate any particular nostrum ; but inasmuch as my 
present opinion is not likely to carry any undue weight, there is 
no harm in my saying that I see nothing better than a number 
of lengths of common telegraph wire. I think a number of 
thin wires far preferable to a single thick one; and their 
capacity must be increased when possible by connecting up 
large metallic masses, such as lead roofs and the like. But 
the connection should be thorough, and made at many points, 
or sparks may result. Balconies and other prominent and 
accessible places, should not be connected. 

The earth should be deep enough to avoid damage to 
surface-soil, foundations, and gas and water mains. As to the 
roof, 1 would run barbed wire all round its eaves and ridges, 
so as to expose innumerable points, and the highest parts of 
the building must be specially protected ; but I would run no 
rods up above the highest point of the building, so as to 
precipitate flashes which else might not occur, in search for a 
delusive area of protection which has no existence. 

The conductors must not be so thin as to be melted or 
deflagrated by the flash; but really, melting is not a very 
likely occurrence, and even if it does occur, the house is still 
protected ; the discharge is over by the time the wire has 

eflagrated. The objection to melting is two-fold. First, the 
red-hot globules of molten metal, which after all are not 
usually very dangerous out of doors ; and secondly, the trouble 
of replacing the wire. I should be content to put up a great 
number of telegraph wire conductors, and wait till one is 
melted, before thinking too much of the likelihood of such an 
occurrence. The few instances ordinarily quoted of damage to 
lightning-conductors by a flash do not turn out very impressive 
‘or alarming when analysed. 


A College of Architecture. 


S1rR,—I have read with interest an article published in your 
paper of last week on the above subject, giving an unanswerable 
series of reasons in favour of its establishment, and inversely, 
that if some such step be not immediately taken the profession 
of architecture will relatively retrograde, instead of advancing 
in'the path of “education” together with the other professions 


-which your correspondent mentions. At the same time he 
‘appears to have overlooked the means towards this end which 
are already in existence in the country. I refer to the engineer- 
‘ing schools which are attached to most of the Universities 
throughout the kingdom. Add to these existing schools an 
art master to teach drawing and a professor of architecture to 
lecture on history, design, &c., and a school of. architecture 
will be complete—a counterpart of the engineering schools in 
every respect. There are no “insuperable difficulties” in the 
way. “The profession is a numerous body taken as a whole. 
Its wealth, aided by that of its friends, would doubtless be 
equal to the requirements” of an undertaking such as this. 
One special college of architecture, unless equipped with plenty 


of means from the start, would be a discreditable failure. But 
by working in association with existing institutions a commence- 
ment can be made immediately in one or two places without 
entailing a heavy financial responsibility on anyone, and the 
work may be extended and developed from year to year as 
means or opportunity may admit.—Believe me, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR HILL, B.E., F.R.1.B.A. 
22 Georges Street, Cork: June 26, 1888. 


S1R,—Since it is well known to you that a college (or, as I 
would rather have it, a university) of architecture is a pet 
scheme with myself, therefore, perhaps you will allow me space 
for a few remarks. 

Not only do I most heartily endorse the whole contents of 
your correspondent’s article last week, and have osten before in 
these columns pressed the urgency of greater educational 
facilities, but desire also in the present instance to add those 
few drops of individual effort, however small, which proverbially 
all help “to swell the current of affairs.” 

I venture to suggest that it is a university which is wanted. 
A college on the lines your correspondent assumes would entail 
too sweeping a divergence from the practice of the day to be 
received with anything like enthusiasm, kindliness, or under- 
standing; but I believe that my scheme for a species of 
‘“‘ popular” university which would not clash so suddenly with 
existing institutions would be more likely to receive a wider and 
warmer support. Being under the impression, then, that a 
college would meet at the present time with totally inadequate 
sympathy, I simply suggest my university alternative as a 
stepping-stone to a much grander scheme, such as your cor- 
respondent intends. 

First of all, allow me to point out that necessity which lends 
most reason to my argument. Your correspondent said most 
truly that the Institute examination does not give knowledge, 
only tests it. Quite so; but the course of study indicated by, 
R.I.B.A. authority (and which it is, on the whole, necessary to 
follow up to achieve success) is not at all suitable to the usage 
of pupilage. An ordinary architect’s pupil is unable to keep up . 
at such high speed. He is too much condemned to routine, 
and to cut-and-dried rules of thumb. 

The Institute programme, or the system of pupilage, must 
some day change. Should it not be the latter? The finality 
will inevitably be an Institute college, and the interregnum might 
well be as I will suggest, should naught better be proposed. But 
to resume our case for the student :—Leaving office at either 
five or six o’clock in the evening, a fast-growing youth (mentally 
or physically) feels far more inclined for recreation than study. 
Skould he possess sufficient force of will, despite disinclination 
and weariness, to force himself to work again while others are 
idle, he does so at the expense of his stomach—his health—and 
receives no other encouragement than the warnings of his rela- 
tions that he will arrive to an untimely grave. But what of 
that? If he has only his own energies to push him on in life, 
or, if he has wealth at his back, and yet wishes to be more than 
a duffer—“ to be an architect of architecture”—he must employ 
his spare hours in tackling the knowledge so clearly pointed to 
by the R.I.B.A. pamphlet. ‘Now I do not expect to be contra- 
dicted when I say that time should in these days be spent with 
the strictest regard to economy, guided by common sense. 
Your nineteenth-century student needs all the recreation, and 
has a dozen times as much to learn, as did one in the olden 
days; yet the small hand of the clock goes round once in 
twelve hours, just as before. What can I mean but that he 
who is destined to be an architect should not spend his best 
years in becoming a proficient tracer, or a neat copyist of speci- 
fications, finally evolving into something akin to a clerk of 
works, or an “ office drudge”? One whose mind is capable of 
great intellectual development (or whose parents have paid 
a heavy premium in lieu, or in addition), should not be 
tied down to the work of a mere clerk. This, then, is the 
great advantage of a collegiate system. Never waste incalcul- 
ably valuable hours in doing any work an inferior* mind is 
capable of doing sufficiently well. «This is true economy. I do 
not claim to attain it in my proposal, but to pave the way for it. 
No reforms should be revolutionary, but evolutionary, progres- 
sive. The very reverse, however, is the outcome of the present 
system of pupilage. And yet, in the face of such disheartening 
facts, some moonstruck enthusiasts cry wildly for better and 
more original—z.e.. progressive—architectural style, when all 
the while the very root of the evil—a stationary method of 
education—remains unmoved. My idea is best summarised 
thus :— 

1. The R.I.B.A. to complete, develop, and put in thorough 
working order its examination scheme, and make complete 
arrangements for conferring degrees (caps and gowns, if 
desirable). , 


* I do not necessarily mean a more defective mind ; but, equally, 
I mean a younger or less informed mind—e.g., a master should never 
do what a pupil can do, nor a senior pupil that which best suits his 
junior, 
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2. Divide Great Britain into divisions, and the greatest city 
in each to be called a divisional centre, whereat shall be held 
examinations, There should also be formed in each a repre- 
sentative institution, or branch of the R.I.B.A. (and so named), 
containing, besides ample accommodation, a good library, con- 
taining duplicates of the more expensive volumes. The 
general administration of the division to be enacted at its 
proper centre, and subject in finality to the Royal Institute. 

3. Each town in a division to possess an architectural 
society of the R.I.B.A., into which every resident architect 
should be enrolled (not necessarily members of the R.I.B.A., or 
in any way actually advanced to their title) and all his pupils. The 
society to provide a good general library, borrowing the more 
costly works from its provisional centre. I cannot here go any 
further into details, but I do not think anybody will deny the 
wide, great, and general and, above all, lasting advantages of 
such a scheme. And I must confess that I see not the least 
real or insurmountable impediment in the way of its realisa- 
tion. ‘Money rules the world,’ so also does it vastly affect 
this one question in hand; but energy, goodwill and a general 
determination in proportion to the necessity and widespread 
desire ought, yea, could and would overcome all. Of course 
each divisional centre would gather in its own income (aided 
by a grant, if possible, from the R.I.B.A) from its district 
towns, and own individual subs. and dons. ; in like manner, 
also, would each district town be self-supporting. The appli- 
cation of the universal rule, ‘‘ Many mickles make a muckle,” 
will carry it through ; which same proverb is my excuse for the 
present effusion. FREDERIC E, THOMASSON. 

Worcester: June 27, 1888. 


Resistance of Walls to Heat and Cold. 

S1r,—Perhaps some of your readers may be able to give, 
from practical experience, a reply to the following query :— 
‘‘ What is the relative power to resist alternations of heat and 
cold in the following cases :— 

“q, A 14-inch brick wall in ordinary mortar? 

“>, A g-inch brick wall in cement mortar ? 

‘“¢, A brick and cement wall, built in two 44-inch thick- 
nesses, with a 43-inch air-space between?” 

Any information the writer would be glad to have.—I am, 
yours truly, AN INVALID. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Barlaston.—The corner-stone in the chancel of the church 
in course of erection at Barlaston has been laid. The old 
church, with the exception of the ancient tower, the upper 
portion of which was built about the year 1500, and the lower 
portion at a much earlier period, has entirely disappeared, and 
the new church is to be composed entirely of stone. Mr. 
-C, Lynam, of Stoke, is the architect for the new building, which 
is to cost altogether about 2,oco/,, and Messrs. Inskip are the 
contractors. 


Southampton.—The foundation-stone of St. Edmund’s 
Roman Catholic church has been laid. The church will be 
built of red brick with Ham Hill stone dressings, in the four- 
teenth-century style. The total length of the building will be 
122 feet, with a width of 61 feet. The architect is Mr. Lunn, 
of Portsmouth and Great Malvern, and the builder is Mr. W. 
Chapman, Woolston, 


‘Widnes.—The Roman Catholic church at Widnes, erected 
from the designs of Messrs. James & Bernard Sinnott, of 
Liverpool, has been opened. Messrs. J. & T. Yearsley, of St. 
Helens, carried out the contract for 3,269/, exclusive of the 
altar, costing 250/., and the seating accommodation being pro- 
vided for 684 persons. The church, which is dedicated to St. 
Patrick, is in Early English style, in red pressed brick with 
Rainhill stone dressings. The internal dimensions are 117 feet 
by 52 feet, which includes nave and side aisles, and careful con- 
struction is evidenced by the solid character of the piers and 
walling. Mr. Tilley acted as clerk of works. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Matlock.— Whitworth Memorial Hospital.—The executors 
of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth, of Stancliffe Hall, have 
decided to erect a cottage hospital on a plot of ground situated 
on the high road between Darley Dale and Matlock Bridge. 
Mr. Beaumont, of Manchester, is the architect, and the con- 
tract for the work has been let to Messrs. Southern & Sons, of 
Salford. The plans submitted show that there is to be a 
general hospital in the main building, with adjoining rooms for 
the medical officer and matron, There will also be a large 
sitting-room for convalescent patients. The whole of these 
rooms will have a south-western aspect, and overlook the beau- 
tiful scenery for which the valley of the river Derwent is cele- 
brated. An additional building, within a short distance of the 


main structure, will also be erected, with two wards, exclusively 
for the reception of infectious diseases, and provided wita 
adjoining matron’s and medical officer’s rooms. There will 
also be a disinfecting chamber for the use of the inmates and 
the general public. At the approach to the buildings will be 
formed a carriage-way, with lodge and gates close to the main 
thoroughfare. 


GENERAL. 


The Marquis of Bute has, it is said, accepted the office 
of President for the current year of the British Archeological 
Association, and will preside at the congress to be held in 
Glasgow in August. 

The Annual Award of prizes to the students of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy for studies from the living model and from 
the antique, and in the Painting School, executed during the 
year, was held on Monday. 

A Subscription-list is to be opened for funds for the ex- 
tension of the west end of All Saints Church, Wellingborough. 

The Cleckheaton Local Board have decided to call an 
expert to report on the plans which have been sent in for the 
proposed public baths. 

The Ripon City Council have received sixty applications 
for the city surveyorship, out of which the following names 
have been selected for final consideration, viz. Mr. Henry 
Dearden, Borough Engineer’s office, Leeds; Mr. William 
Duncan, Middlesbrough; Mr. F. H. Hargrave, Abbey Plain, 
Knaresborough ; Mr. R. J. Webster, Blackman Lane, Leeds ; 
aad Mr. R. J. Worswick, Surveyor’s office, Saltburn. 

The Coventry Corporation are getting statistics together 
to show that the city contains over 50,000 inhabitants, as re- 
quired to constitute it a separate county. The number of 
houses built since the census of 1881 in the extra municipal 
portions of the parishes of St. Michael’s and Holy Trinity has 
been found to be Iol. 

An Appeal has been issued for funds to complete the 
restoration of the church of St. James, Ashted, the work of 
repairing having revealed the structure to be in a highly in- 
secure and dangerous condition. 

Scholarships founded in connection with the Birmingham 
School of Art by an anonymous benefactor have just been 
awarded, on competition. They consist of forty free ad-- 
missions to the branch schools, five free admissions to the 
evening elementary class at the Central School, ten free ad- 
missions to the advanced class at the Central School, five 
scholarships of 52. each, one of 20/., and one of 4o/. 

The Earl of Rosebery on Friday opened four blocks ot 
artisans’ dwellings erected in Lisson Grove by the Artisans, 
Labourers, and General Dwellings Company, Limited, at a cost 
of over 60,0007. The site, which forms part of Viscount Port- 
man’s estate, has been acquired on exceptional terms. It is 
nearly square in form, and has extensive frontages to the Grove 
and Broadley Street, and covers an acre andathird. Under 
the direction of Mr. F. T. Pilkington, tenements of a very 
superior character have been constructed. A notable feature 
of the design is the provision of forty rooms devoted to tene- 
ments for working women. The total number of rooms 
arranged for artisans is 641. 


At the Meeting of the London School Board on Thursday, 
a report was presented by Mr. Ricks on the drawings submitted 
for exhibition, recommending the award of 290 prizes. Mr. 
Ricks adds that, if desired to take charge of the exhibitions 
next year, he would propose to make the arrangements earlier 
by six months, and lay down recommendations with regard 
to the size of the paper and mounts, excessive margins, mount- 
ings, and other matters that would tend to make the exhibitions 
more useful and attractive. 

‘The Liverpool Water Committee, at the meeting on 
Monday, heard a report that the total volume of water in store 
at the Rivington Reservoirs on the 19th inst. was 692,000,000 
gallons, a decrease of 131,000,000 gallons as compared with the 
previous fortnight, and of 1,765,000,000 gallons compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. The Chairman said that 
the boring at Bootle and the well at the south end were being 
pushed forward as quickly as possible, and when completed 
there would be a considerable addition to the supply. It was a 
lamentable fact, however, that at present the quantity of water 
was getting lower every day, and the committee might be com- 
pelled to reduce the supply to two or three hours per day, as 
had to be done in 1865. In the meantime it was most important 
that all waste should be avoided, and he would particularly ask 
that the publicans should not use hose for washing their 
windows. 


CrImMInAL ProcEepincs, under the new Merchandise Act, will be instituted 
against any person falsely representing any form of ventilator to be a Self-acting 
Air-pump Ventilator, said title being registered and our Trade-Mark, applicable 
only to ventilators manufactured by us. Any infringement renders the person in- 
fringing liable to two years’ imprisonment. RoeerT BoyLe & Son, Ld. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers vead in public must 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 

ALVERSTOKE.—July 3.—For Building Cemetery Chapels 
and Entrance Gates. Mr. W. Yeardye, Architect, High Street, 
Gosport. 

BALLyvoy.—June 30.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. 
M. H. Thomson, Architect, 53 Upper Arthur Street, Belfast. 

BreLFrast.—July 10.—For Building the M‘Arthur Hall. 
Messrs. T. N. Deane & Son, Architects, 3 Upper Merrion 
Street, Dublin. 

BilstoN.—June 30.—For Alterations, Coseley Church. 
Mr. W. A. Bonney, Architect, 32 Market Street, Rugeley. 

BRADFORD.—June 29.—For Building Pair of Villas. 
Calvert, Architect, 4 Forster Square, Bradford. 

BURNLEY. —July 6.—For Building Sunday and Day 
Schools. Messrs. Hurst & Bolshaw, Architects, 175 Lord 
Street, Southport. 

CHIPPING NORTON.—July 10.—For Construction of Rail- 

_ way Station Buildings. T he Engineer, Wolverhampton Station. 

DARWEN.—June 3a—For Building Infectious Hospital, 
Mr. W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Darwen. 

DAWLISH.—July 2.—For Footbridge over Railway. Mr. S. 
Dobell, Architect, Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 


Mr. 


DURHAM.—July 6.—For Boundary Walls, Railing, &c., 
Mr, J. Henry, Architect, 11 North 


Cemetery Extension, 
Bailey, Durham. 


Boldon. 


2,—For Building Chapel, East 
Sunder- 


Architect, 35 West Sunniside, 


DuURHAM,.—July 
Mr. W. Milburn, jun., 
land. 

EALING.—July 5.—F or Building Stables, Fire-engine House, 
Mortuary, Cottage, Librarian’s House, &c. Mr. Chas. Jones, 
Surveyor, Local Board Office, Ealing. . g 

GooLE.—July 3.—For Building, Two Houses. Mr, H. B. 
Thorp, Surveyor, Goole. 

GREAT HARWOOD, NEAR BLACKBURN.—Jaly 7.—F or Build- 
ing Congregational Church (above the base course). Mr. 
William S. Varley, F.R.I-B.A., Blackburn. 

GUILDFORD.—July §.—For Enlargement of Stoke Parochial 
Schools. Messrs. Peak, Lunn & Peak, Architects, 3 Market 
Street, Guildford. 

HEADINGLEY.—June 29.—For Stable, Coach-house, &c, 
Messrs. Charles & Sons, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

HEBBURN.—July 3.—For Chapels, Lodges, Boundary Walls, 
Drains, &c., at Branch Cemetery. Mr. F. West, Town Sur- 
veyor. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—July 9.—For Rebuilding Chapel. 
Arthur A. Stott, Architect, Heckmondwike. 

HETTON-LE-HOLE.—June 30.—For Additions to Wesleyan 
Chapel. Mr. J. D. Robinson, Hetton-le-Hole, Fence Houses. 

KILKENNY.—July 3.—For Alterations for Post-office. Mr. 
W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

LINDLEY. —July 3.— For Building Three Houses with 
Boundary Walls, &c, Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

MAESYCWMMER.—July 3.—For Building Board School. 
Mr. T. S. Edwards, Solicitor, 20 High Street, Newport, Mon. 

OssETtT.—July 5.—For Building House. Mr. Firth, Archi- 
tect, Bank Street, Ossett. 

OTLEY.—July 7.—For Building Fireproof Spinning Mill. 
spe Milnes & France, Architects, 99 Swan Arcade, Brad- 
ord. 

PENZANCE.—July 10.—For Building Library. 
Henman & Timmins, Architects, Birmingham, 

PooLe.—June 30.—For Building Lodges, 
Stand, Shelters, &c., at Recreation Ground, Mr. 
Borough Surveyor, Poole. 

QUEENSTOWN. — July 4.—For Constructing Railway Station, 
The Engineer, Cork. 

READING.—June 30.—For Execution of Kennet Embank- 
ment Works. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. 

READING. —For Building School for Wycliffe Chapel. 
Messrs. Charles Smith & Son, Architects, 164 Friar Street, 
Reading. 

SWANSEA. — July 7. — For Building Church, 
Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 

TRENONA.—June 30.—For Building House. Mr, Silvanus 
Trevail, Architect, Truro. 

Wicron.—For Extension of Auction Mart, 


Mr. 


Messrs. 


Pavilions, Band 
J. Elford, 


Messrs. 


Mr, G. D, 


Oliver, Architect, Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 

VNYSTAWE.—July 3.—For Building Board School. Mr, 
E, S. Hartland, Clerk to the School Board, Swansea. 

TENDERS. 
' ASPATRIA. 
For Building Premises for the West Cumberland Dairy Com- 
pany, Limited, Aspatria. 
Routledge, Carlisle » + + «© » £550 9 9 
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SUPPLEMENT HPs 


ABERGWYNFI. 
For Building Mission Room at Abergwynfi, Maesteg. Messrs. 
HALLIDAY & ANDERSON, Architects, Cardiff. Quantities 

by Mr. H. Treadwell, FS.L, Cardiff. 


BORROW ASH. 4 
For Building Four Cottages, Borrowash, near Derby, for Mr. J. 
Barron. Mr. W. H. RADFORD, Architect, Nottingham. 
Quantities by Architect. 


_ T. Rees, Merthyr Vale  & é . £620 0 0 D. Halford & Sons, Blaby, Leicester . ¥ £510 0 0 
a Turner, Porthcawl . i é ; SOO RO. | W. Roberts, Shardlow : - ; 503 10 0 
peeroya, Cyr mer 08) 30 ne A dehy 565 o o| J. Hutchinson, Nottinghah. . .- . 487 9 90 
J. Hopkins, Cardiff ; Z ‘ : «7 S10. 8-20 W. Bailey, Sandiacre . F . ‘ . » 471 18 0 
Turner & Sons, Cardiff ‘ ‘ 3 502 8 o A. Faulkes, Loughborough . ; A : - 458 10 0 
T. & W. Cox, Llandaff , be GS os. 466, a Ao F. Slater, Derby . obese sulle TSN ee 
HAINES, Cardiff (accepted ) : A 3 <.ATS HO 50 F, Musson, Carrington, Nottingham 5 ‘ « 455.0 Oy 
F. Perks, Long Eaton . . ‘ , ° e 425 15 0 
AMMANFORD. J. Killer, Beeston : ‘ . : . » 425.0 0 
For Building Tinplate Works, near Ammanford. W. E. Shaw, Ilkeston . : . «9. («QR OP 
a Thomas, Neath . ‘ : : £3805 050 J. BREMAN, Borrowash (accepted) . . » 400 0 0 
T. 8]. Brown, Llanelly . ‘ ‘ : 195449: 17 26 BRADFORD. 
J. Williams, Knighton ; 3,327. © ©O| For Building Pair of Semi-detached Villas, Rosse Estate, 
T. WATKINS & JENKINS, Swansea (accepled) . 2,960 0 O Frizinghall. Mr. JAMES LEDINGHAM, Architect, New 
Ivegate, Bradford. 
BIRMINGHAM. Accepted Tenders. 
. For Erection of Stores and Silos at the Midland Flour Mills, T. & R. Ackroyd, mason. 
Birmingham, for Messrs. Watson, Todd & Co, Messrs. J. Gill, joiner. 
BALDIE & TENNANT, Architects, 83 Bath Street, Glasgow. Weardon & Roscoe, plumber. 
Quantities by Mr. George Kenwrick, 83 Colmore Row, Thornton, slater. 
Birmingham, T. Craven, plasterer. ; 
; Estimate No, r. Estimate No. 2. Bagnall & Ouarmsb ainter. 
J.Bowen . 4. 4 .£7,057-0 0 £2,175 0 0 All *: Codone 
-H. Lovatt 4 . : JRUZOGT FESO 1052) 63.4 
Parnell & Son . 5 . 6,982 0 oO 1,994. 0 0 CAR eae 
Ee Rowbothath ; 11 6,825 Os © L775 0 0 For Building Church to seat 300, at Carmarthen. Mr. ERNEST 
W.& J. Webb. ; ' 6,790 aes 1,066 Bae) COLLIER, Architect, Andover. | 
Nelson & Co, , =, 104350 9. OO 1,869 0 0 D. Evans, Abergwili . : ‘ «htggb 40D 
DeSales ere 6, 1b ean 2049) oe |) evans, Fishponds’ , +0: | see 
T. Vale ; ; Hoe aay tbl bo 1,007 tee T. Morris, Carmarthen . 2 ‘ : ee for oan «) 
-Sapcote & Sons .. ‘ . £929 0.0 1989 BAe J. & D. Jones, Carmarthen ; : a lf S0k 0.8 
FP joe Mole wet ie eae 1810 0 o| D.Griffiths, Carmarthen. + 5 + 15798 0.40 
if Mofiaticet ’ i sess AP eee 1,930 5 eK J. Griffiths, Carmarthen . : - 1,567 0 0 
Surman & Sons. ( 5.786 0.0 1,983 0°0 J. WILLIAMS, Knighton (accepted We 3 » “2,517 1: FO 
BIssETT & SONS (accepted). Kee OG 1,600 0 Oo CASTLETHORPE. 
Barnsley & Sons . 2 seg 82 OG 1,836 0 0 For Enlarging Wesleyan Chapel, ess ‘ 
- B. Wilford, Newport Pragnell . . £440 0 0 
CARDIFF. John Rose, Hemslope . ; : : ; 2.307, eee 
. For Alterations to Clock Turret, Maesteg Town Hall. Mr. Wilson & Roberts, Wolverton . ° ‘ «GAT oO SO 
SYDENHAM W. RICHARDS, M.S.A., Architect, Cardiff. W. Whitebread, Road. : : oS Oe Oe 
W. LEWIS, Maesteg (accepted). T. ISLIP, Northampton (accepted ) : : pier 2. ea 6 WB 


t Sem OTe al r ee py ¢ <4 
sir “5 oe eS bey he y ‘a S : 
Fa ie sz cin + a < au y f Eq 2) 
fs ar ing 1a aptly RAs ial Lig ost a a 3 

iy i cae — eA y © x we : ao, % . 3 
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; hy ¥ NS te) exh EE: ay * \ 
ES iN & ae i yey ‘ See & Rite * = 7 ‘ 
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A large Permanent Building Exhibition is about to be opened near the great centre of all the Metropolitan 
traffic. A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to Roserr ADAMS, 


ADA MPORIU M, 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION, 


AND MART OF IMPROVED 


BUILDING & ALLIED TRADES APPLIANCES 
67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY. 


Two minutes from the Elephant and Castle, five minutes from London Bridge. Fares, 1d. and 2d. Fite E.C., 
W., S.W., and S.H. districts. Early application is imperative. This invitation aphina ees to those 
who have goods of recognised merit. pr 


EORTHER KrRTtPoRTANT WOTICE. 
The Business of Rozerr Apaws, Engineer, Patentee of Door Springs, Secure Fanlight Opener, &c.,. will hence- 
“for: he be carried ‘on at the Ahaae premises, where all orders should be sent. ° The ‘profession’ and iatled will 
ki indly note that this business is now REMOVED from Great Dover Street and’ Blackman Street, $e 


ty 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CHINGFORD. GRANARD. 
For Forming Reservoir, with Hydraulic Fittings, &c., Ching- | For Building Labourers’ Cottages, &c., for the, Granard 
ford, Essex, for Mr. S. Cooper, Hawkwood. Mr. wW. A. Guardians. 
/ LONGMORE, Architect. ; Fifteen Cottages. 
. Green & Lee, Walthamstow é ij 4 ¢£330° 9-0 J. Reilly, Cloonen . : : : . . £1,180 0 0 
Scott, Walthamstow .. h ‘ i2739%).Og, 0 ; Co be 


FRENCH, eae Te Hill (accepted) a ‘ FiZOgN OQ! 0 O. Murphy, Waltinaslag ; ; 595 0° 0 


B, Lynch, Drumbarrow ..  . ° . : 595 Oo Oo 


. CHOBHAM. Sa 
For Abiding: Village Institute, Chobham. Mr. T. ALLEN, ED tas ie sel Sux. 
E. Harrigan, Granard . : p 4 - 504 0 O 
Hon. ps ot PK Cl 6 
» .. Lowest Tenders. 4 Eeecee rE OOUER.« : . : CMM AROW OL. O 
E. baton: Chobham*. . ( ; . L376 Oi. O : Four. 
W. & A. Brown, Oatlands . He BOGOR J. Halligan, Kildereen . : 5 . € BAG Oe: 
* Accepted at a small reduction, P. Conroy, Granard . “! ; 4 . 4 231, 0; 0 
J. Doyle, Drumhaldy _ : ‘ , 3 di: 30001 0r 0 
CROYDON. ; Theda 
For Erection of Two Detached Villas in Birdhurst Road, South J. Wolly, Ballycloghan  . atat ea Fe MR OE SY. OF; O 
Croydon, for Mr. Newton. Mr, DANIEL R. DALE, H. Reilly, Cornamuckla . ‘ é : st) a6.) OQ 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect. P; MeGaharn, Cavandlc tari eh Aa tee Wk 2808 20 G 
M. MutTTON ‘(accepled ees ‘ ‘ L304 Oh.0 ‘ : ‘ Two 
pate competition. J. Smith, Rathmore . ‘ : 172, On0 
‘For AltePalions ind pais to a Detached Villa in Lansdowne O. Shiels, Cavan : é 3 : : 164 0 0 
Road, SouthsCroydon, for Mr. R. Wood. Mr. DANIEL R. W. Mulligan, Cavan . g ; , ; : 160 0 O 
‘ DALE, F.R,E.B.A:, Architect. P. Kiernan, Granard A i : R 160 0 O 
Hoare & Son: . : : . . : . £298 .0 0 One. 
NG er marti es orn LA Yigg 0 Aa Kellyinawortnstown Mac ya ih Ce te ee OE oe 
. Costar . : aches : : : te rage Sea McGuire, Middletown. ; : ; } 80 0 oO 
SUT Ae E. Kiernan, Cavan . A fj : ee WSaOu@ 
For Constructing Viaduct over the River Liffey, for the City of HENDON. 


Dublin Junction Railways. 
Doherty, Dublin . : F . res 
Handyside & Co., Derby ‘ ; , 19,172 
M. Pitts, Stanningley - : , i; . a /¥8, 500. 
K, M‘Donald, Dublin ‘ . : . 16,985 
Dixon & Thorne, London : ; b Fy AGA 7 


For Erection of Stables and Coachhouse, Hendon, for Mr. 

Sweetland. Mr. DANIEL R. DALE, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

J. HOARE & SON (accepted) . : : » £330 ¢ 010 
No competition. 


eo0o0o0o00 0 
O107.07 0. OF 050).0 


D. & W. Grant, Belfast. . ‘ . 15,664 HORSHAM. 
Hernan & Froude, Newton Heath . F nal BOLO For Alterations at the Grange, St. Leonard’s Forest, Horsham, 
Arrol Bros., Glasgow , . . . 5 3 folkd, 309 Mr. WM. Buck, Architect, Horsham. 
Longley, Crawley . : “ : LL AOe. OinO 
FRIZINGTON. Cook, Crawley. °. ' . ; ; 215306, OC 00 
-For Works at Board Schools, Arlecdon and Frizington. Peters, Horsham °. * ? y1,240.°0° 10 
W. Barwise, Frizington ; ; ; £122 I0 oO ROWLAND BROsS., Horsham (accepted ) ‘ te Eade 


BEST GREEN ROOFING SLATES. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durabihiie 


Highest, Award, Gold Medal from the International Exhibition, London, 1862. 
| The Buttermera Co.’s Green Slates were selected by eminent Architects for the 


“MODEL DWELLING” in the Newcastle Exhibition Grounds, 1887. 
For Prices and Particulars apply to SECRETARY, 


ie THE IMPERIAL,” & “THE OXFORD,” watiuce rls 


m7 ‘Hl 


CHIMNEY: STEEL SINK, a $s. bd. WATER CLOSET SLOP- 
BRBAST OUTLET RIM and URINAL, 6s. 6d. 
VEN pe 


on y STABLE GULLY 
and STRAINER, 
Iron Frame and 


Grid, 10s. 6d. and lis. Fnlet ‘Tubes hom 


The “LONDON” The “IMPERIAL” The ‘ aga! CEP- The eTMPRRIA TRAPPED RAIN- "Ihe. ** oy ne, ’” W ASH- 


AL 
id. SET, 15s. 6d. TOR” LF- EXHAUST VENTILATORS WATER HEAD, AWAY CLOSET The ‘‘ COMBINATION” 
Tank aaa Pive, 3-gal or Iron Tank CLEANSING TRAP. for Roofs and Soil Pipes. and 10s. and 12s, 6d. 15s. and 20s. ‘ CLOSET, 15s. and £0s. 
15s: and Fall Pipe, 25s. 6d. White Glaze from 7s. 6d. Chimney Cowls, from 12s. 6d. 


— fitt ith the “ Weaver”’ Flush Fen, with Waterfall Action, (The ‘* Weaver Flush Fan” being adaptable to ALL KINDS of Closets, Licenses may be granted to 
stam NOTE AN Closet are ited be noiseless. There is greater flushing and cleansing power than in any other closet. Trappage up to3in. With a supply of the Lodate Sanitary Salt to the 
Tanks, these Closets are odourless. Lead Closet Traps or boarded floors, 7s. 6d. and 10s.6d. Ball Valves to Flush Tanks for quick filling under low pressures. in., 23. 6d.; fin., 3s. 6d., and 


sage She, Interceptors and all other Traps are absolutely self-cleansing, and dispense with grease collectors’ EESeses ee also ‘Instruction in Sanitary Construction” (Domestic 


Section, abbreviated), and ** Memorandum on House Sanitation end the Law of Landlord and Tenant therecu, by K. Weaver, C.E S., Sanitary Surveyor, free by post. 


The Domestic Engineering and Sanitary Appliances Company. 24 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
IREPROOF.—Pure Charcoal Swedish Galvanised Flat Sheet Iron, for 


Roofing Purposes, instead of Aine or Lead. Can be Bent and Hammered without 
Cracking.—E. JANSSON & CO., 50 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


Sle a OES olathe bec: ioctl carb RR i dade ke. Certs Bak 
VOLUME XE EVILTE. OF TELE: ARCHITEC. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HELENSBURG. LEICESTER—continued. 


; ix’ BlObU Water: &c., for | For Construction of Macadam Road, 338 yards long and 4o feet 
For Construction of a Reservoir, F loo banat ee) é | wide, also for Construction of Culvert 348 yards long, 


A mete vel fat a apranenisurs iia 28204 \o'rr 4 feet 6 inches diameter, in 9-inch Brickwork, in connection 
J. Murray, jun., Glasgow. 4,825 0 0 with the New Sewage Farm on the Beaumont Leys Estate, 
Ww Gray jan. "& Co., Edinburgh 4,762 13 0 for the Corporation of Leicester. Plans, Specification 
T. McCall Greenock ; ; A ATE 702 and Quantities by Mr. J. GORDON, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 
A. Lindsay, Helensburg . 4,300 13 9 John Smith, Belgrave, Leicester . . .£1,746 8 11 
M. Bolton, Glasgow . 7 4,038 7 10 James Evans, Birmingham * . . Se by deli, 0% nf 
W. Wilson : . : 3:995 14 II R. C. Cordon, Nottingham . ° ° o LOFOMOl SG 
J. Urquhart, Glasgow .  . 3,919 1 10| James Dickson, St. Albans : . ean cae ae 
D. Cunningham, Kilbarchan N , ; . « $2,462 155-3 
A. & F. Faill, Glasgow 3,786 17 4 Holme & King, Liverpool (¢zcorrect) . +) Lost RIS 


R. C. Brunner, Edinburgh 


3,700 © ©| For Providing and Fixing about 306 lineal yards of Wrought- 
D. Shanks, Motherwell 


3075 17 11 iron Hurdle Fencing in connection with the New Sewage 


: 3,919 O11 S. & E. BENTLEY, Leicester (accepted) 


epee ee eee EC Sw ae Se een 
s e@e «x 8 ®- 2 © @' tt eof ¢@ ve ewe wp 22 


W. G. Flett, Glasgow. 3,615 11 6 Farm on the Beaumont Leys Estate, for the Corporation 
J. Young & Co., Glasgow . 3,000 9 0 of Leicester. Quantities and Specification by Mr. J. 
J. Murray, Glasgow. 3527 14 3 GorRDON, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 

J.Bond, Glasgow. 31209. 0 0.) -'S, Pegg & Sons, Leicéster i.) 4). int eee 
T. Crawford & Son. SmAP-1P's /O James Evans, Birmingham. . . . 247, 156 
Black & Edie, Johnstone. 3,064 17 6| ‘The Iron Wire, Wire Rope & Fencing Co. »'4.239: 4.80 
IDLE. Brookes & Co., Wolverhampton. < ; wie 2RO 3.0; 20 
For Wrought-iron Lattice Girder Bridge, with Ashlar Piers W. Richards & Sons, Leicester . : . #1220130 
and Abutments, over the River Aire, Buck Mill, for the Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill. ; : ‘ a) 280.410-.¥ 
Idle and Baildon Local Board. Messrs. KENDALL & BAKES, E. L. & J. Keay, Birmingham . = “ wr eeOnd Ze ¢2 
Architects, Idle. Quantities by the eerie W. T. BURBIDGE, Leicester (accepted) : - 196.0 0 

J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley. , . dO DON be Ng Nia et hea ta : 
Vass : y of about 2,722 Tons (5,400 lineal 
ee Chite Cts Ry ate) 5 i . ‘ i cay: ig SN J be ae intl Cast-iron Pipes for Riding Mains, for 
; _ DEEDS. the Leicester Sewage Pumping Station on the Beaumont 
For Cast-iron Water-pipes (about 7,000 yards). Mr. THOMAS Leys Estate, together with the necessary Sluice-Valves, 
HEWSON, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. Bend-Pipes, &c., &c., in Connection with the same. 
STAVELEY IRON COMPANY, (accepted) . £11,000 Io oO Plans, Specification and Quantities by Mr. J. GoRDOoN, 

LEICESTER. C.E., Borough Surveyor. 

For Cleaning, Painting, &c., at the Union Workhouse, for the J. J. Stewart & Co., Glasgow . : ° ~A11,855 15) 2 
Guardians, Barrow-on-Soar. Thomas Edington & Sons, Glasgow . +. TES 20 12 ue 
G. Johnson, Leicester . : : ‘ : “LIZ! I0' O James Oakes & Co., London . , : + TO,A7 Ol 1S Oe 
J. Dilks, Mountsorrel . : : : ‘ LAETS O40 Cochrane, Grove & Co., Middlesbrough «* T0376 ey 
F. Sleath, Rothley ; . ° , : “NOSE 50 The Staveley Iron Company, Staveley . « 10,234 15 8 
I. Brown, Leicester ; ; ‘ ’ » | §84'(T0" © J. Coulson, Stokes & Co., London . . « 10,138 8! 11 
Fewkes & Backhouse, Quorndon r ‘ iis 37 @ © ee) The Butterley Co., Alfreton . . . - 9,890 14 Io 
J. Edgley, Belgrave. ‘ . . : et romety. 00 Cochrane & Co., Dudley . . Pe yi vie hae 5 
R. Keeling, Sileby . : ‘ : ‘ e795) 10 STANTON IRON WoRKSCo., Stanton (accepted) 9,728 14 0 
J. Fisher, Loughborough 3 : ° ce MSE OF O The Clay Cross Co., Clay Cross. . = 4) 09830 3s 
H. SWANN, Syston (accepted) . ’ . + OMIRBLTE 0 J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich .  . » | | OB Oa: aa ey 


if TO ARCHITECTS & BUILDERS. , 
cain The Automatic Electric 


ALARM 


Is THE MOST RELIABLE, 
And can be seen in operation at the Offices of the 
PATENTED APPLIANCES COMPANY: 
Iv Coleman Street, LONDON, E.C. 
PATENT FIRE ESCAPE and Other Useful. Novelties of great success. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


WASTE-PREVENTING CISTERNS, — 


=| These Waste-Preventers are simple in construction and rapid and powerful 

~ in aetion. The working parts have been improved and are well balanced. 
The arrangements for charging the siphon are such that a slight pull by 
hand is all that is necessary to cause the immediate and automatic 
discharge of the contents of the Cistern. 

_, THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES are—(1) the direct-acting method of charging the 
siphon, by which the full flush is obtained at once; (2) simplicity of construction; (3) no 
valve in the bottom of the cistern to cause leakage ; (4) no tight-fitting parts to corrode or 
get out of order; (5) no waste incurred by fastening the “ pull”; (6) insures a rapid and 


i 
q 
| regulated flush without holding da the pull, 
Hl SOLE MAKERS. PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATIOM. 


J. TvVLoR & Sons, 


SANITARY AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS AND BRASSFOUNDERS, 


2 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


rail 


i aul 
! 


“in 


if 


BEAN'S PATENT DIRECT-ACTING VALVELESS 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LEYTONSTONE. 
For Alterations and Repairs (without Fittings) at the Birkbeck 
Tavern, Leytonstone, for Mr. Cairns. Mr. FRED. A. 
ASHTON, Architect, Stratford, E. 


LONDON —continued. 
For Heating the New Baptist Chapel, Ferme Park, Hornsey, 
for Mr. J. WALLIS-CHAPMAN, Architect. 
JOHN GRUNDY, London and Tyldesley (accepted). 


HEARN & SON (accepted ) ot heaters Peon. O40 


For Painting, Repairs, &c, at Eastern Fever Hospital, 
Homerton. 


VEGOR, Poplar (accepted ) ‘ 


: d MACCLESFINUD. : 
For Extension of Retort House, Bollington, near Macclesfield. 


LIVERPOOL. 


For External Painting, &c., for the Guardians of Toxteth Park. 
Mr. W. W. Tuomas, M.S.A., Architect, 25 Lord Street, 


(4732;.0°.0 


Liverpool. 
iF Pasenient Liverpool aS peas. OF O a PS hese lie PSEC he tz o3 g q 
J. Haywood, Liverpool ‘ : . ° i 22hr1Gn oO J. & G. BEARD, Bollington (accepted). ° so 205) 0-0 
Retort Bench, &¢. 
LONDON. ’ : 

For Proposed Altefations and Additions to the Sebright Music Set 5 aiae eos oy ae OS MEL, 4 
Hall, Hackney Road, E., for Messrs. Smith, Garrett & Co., Jonas Pprake ® Som Falifix : < ; 374 i ( 
Limited. Mr. EDWARD CLARK, Architect, 432 West Wee ton Chambers & Co. Sheffield ; ¥ : Ne ane A 
Strand, W.C. Quantities supplied. Renshaw; King’ & Co.; Kidsgrove. oa. 1a : rar. 

J. Hocking Sh Phe, Oil gas ak £1,998 (8. 81) 'Chayton; Sow & Coy Hunslet (accepted ) Was ‘ie : fo) 
feu ‘5 A tN ‘ ; ‘ e ‘ 1,943 oO J. Foster . Co., St. Helens. : : Se 
: . Cocks . lei he : ‘ 1,883 9 Oo 
Wilkinson Bros. > A é 5 gid G20"1 OF. Fes SOpen Eanes ts : $2) Jen Coe 
Jackson & Todd ‘ ‘ sunt 740-070 NEW CROSS. 
Gould & Brand. ‘ iB i 5 3 SLLTIT «OO | For Range of Shop Premises at New Cross, for Mr. F rederick 
Dorrell & Co. ay 3 1,640 0 0 G. Cox. Mr. THoMAs DiINwIppy, Architect, Greenwich, 
J. Anley MeGoira tine tyra ee Feepon OO and 24 and 26 Basinghall Street. 

Extra if Ir ‘ 

For External Painting and Repairs at Nos. 51 and 53 Upper : oP eer ba 
Tulse Hill, Brixton. Mr. W. F. POTTER, Architect. Kennard Bros., Lewisham Qese _— £6,143 

H. Mestwerdt, Brixton . RG . £58 10 Oo Holloway, Deptford .° » £53733 £81 5,914 
W. Read, Brixton . : 37450 0 Knight, Sidcup : ate = 5,375 
W. Rowe, Clapham. 36 10 Oo Scholfield, Deptford. . + 5,050 142 5,192 
Crabb & Sons, Tulse Hill ; 36 o o| Leng, Deptford a pretiare 845070 gt 5,061 
RIDDICK, Brixton (accepted) . : s 29219. 0 NOKE. 


For Supply of Boiler at Thavies Inn, for the City of London For Erection of Farm Buildings, Noke, Oxon, for Malthus 


Guardians. Charity. Mr. James H. MONEy, Architect, Newbury. 
BO AMee Ge ite ar pall eter aie: 6.8" |e e120.) Om .O Quantities not supplied, 

Atlas Engine Works . « | 1 i010 o| =F: Webster, Oxford esate genes fi « £7404. OF 0 
May & Co. . ? . ; ; : . 970 0 F. S. Orchard, Banbury. eee ‘ . 649 0 0 
Wilson Engineering Company . Pd Loe fi Sls ake) Charles Claridge, Banbury. . . +. « 645 0 90 
eae Cos eae dies Ws) 78 7. 6 W. Wilkins & Son, Eynsham a aon 639 10 oO 
: E. Steele, Islip ‘ . : . : . 630 18 oO 
For Paving Portion of Rotherhithe Street. C. Curtis, Oxford : : : . FH brat (O2401 OO 

Etheridge . i igee aie 9 : - £525 15 oO A. Moby, Oxford, tender indefinite. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


«9| 66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
WOOD - BLOCK, PAVING. 


ve wo @ (Mr. WuHirTR's SysTEM), 
YF yi, For Churches, Schools 
2 

j Offices, &c. 

4 Estimates and full particulars: 
on application to x 
THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
7 Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
Z Mh JOINERY WORKS { 
i<SF =F ‘ : 
SSeS Clapham Junction. 8.W\ 


ARCH?: SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER'S 


NEW PROPRIETARY. 


YOUNG & CO 


WOLVERHAMPTON, 


PATENTEES AND MAKERS OF 


YOUN G’S 


PALACE MOTION LOCKS 


For PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
YOUNQ’S 1 For INSTITUTIONS, 


LOCKS “zcuoms 


For HOTELS. 
Have world-wide reputation for 
EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY. 


\Established more than Half a Century, 


W. HOBART BIRD, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR. 


WALSALL ELECTRICAL CO., 


OLD BUTTS’ MILLS, WALSALL. 
Show Rooms—4 THE BRIDGE. 


Lie 


TRACING PAPERS. 


“DIAPHANEOUS.” Cheapest in the Market, in Sheets, 
30 by 40, 4e, per quire. 


Numerous Testimonials from Architects, &c., for this speciality 


Also TRACING PAPERS, of every description, in Rolls or 
heets, at equally low prices. 


Manufacturers, WALTER HENRY & CO.,, 
18 Sherborne Lane, London, H.C. 
Send for Samples. post free.) 


Ewarts’ 346 Euston k 

Hot Lightning 

‘ ° Geyser. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


in 5 Minutes. ~ 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS|| ,,, watndieWs Santee ts, ox. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Branch Establishment 
Electrical Fittings. 


11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8,E. $ 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 
ELECTRIC BELLS supplied and fixed. FIRE BRIGADES 
provided with most efficient Electrical Communication. 


FRICTI 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”. SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


ed 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


_— 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


OLUMBE XXXVIII. of THE ARCHITECT. 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s, 6¢,—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M. Office of Works and Stationery Ofice, Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c. 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un= 
surpassed, Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors, Curves, Angles, &c. General egy hers No. 1, 140 
Illustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stencil Plate Catalogues 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795, 


Cc 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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8UPPLEMENT 
PRITTLEWELL. + ; SUTTON COLDFIBLD. 

For Enlarging Board Schools for Girls and Infants, London | For Laying Pipe Sewers, Manor Villas, with Manholes, Flush- 
Road, Priitlewell. Mr. CHARLES BELL, F.R.I.B.A., ing Chambers, Ventilators, &c. Mr. J. FLETCHER, 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. H. aah ge oe ; Borough Surveyor, oo re Read. 

Steward, Southend . " ; : £1,292 11 oldmere Roa 
Whin, Southend : : : : - PAE BLO Ow & Turner & Sons, Babes? 5 ‘ : 4373 14 6 
Spendelow Southend , 4 (UL 2OT shou Heaps, Birmingham . : H 3 : 307 10 6 
DARKE & Son, Southend (accepted) : oe RIOT WO. Jevons & Sons, Dudley : ; : : » 305 : fe) 
Woodrivers & oe Southend . : : gL OO Biggs, Birmingham. P ; 3 é +, SOS LG iG 
Palmer, Birmingham . ae : : ; 20 DT La 
SALISBURY. Innes & Wood, Birmingham .  . . «. 251 14 0 

For Restoring Tower and Interior Repairs to Stonework, St. Law, Hidden taster (accepted) .. ‘ : . 249 0 0 
Edmund’s Church, Salisbury. Messrs. JOHN HARDING Engineer's estimate A 290 0 O 
& SON, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. Dorse & Son, Cradley VWeatk (too late). 

< Contract No. 1. No, 2. ay re Road. 
Soper & Son, Salisbury. Lee NTtog Melne mine dy (eb wees, Heaps, Birmingham . , , : : . 145 6-0 
W. J. & C.S. Young, Salisbury . 448 10 o 27.1050 Jevons & Son, Dudley : , : ; . 137 10 0 
H. J. LEVER, Tisbury (accepied) . 385 0 O 23. Tayo Biggs, Birmingham. ‘ 5 ; . 130 0.0 

For Teak Floor, and other Alterations in the Radnor Ward Turner & Sons, Bilston : ; . ; 5 120" TONES 
of the Salisbury Infirmary. Messrs, J. HARDING & SON, Law, Kidderminster. : L ; 2) 123° Ono 
Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. Innes & Wood, Birmingham. 3 : ETO! 1S 29 

No. 1. No. 2. PALMER, Birmingham (accepted ) ; ; . 109 17 IO 
E. Hale, Salisbury . .. «£395 0 9 £59 0 0 Engineer's estimate. 132 8.0% 'O 
Brook & Son, Bristol . F See otae SRR BP O0 Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath (too late). 
E. WITT, Salisbury (accepted) . 370 0 0 60 oO A SN seael a TIN 
W.J.& Ae Young, Salisbury . 360 0 o rely. \ ioe Turner & Sons, Bilston. l ; Pe We. : 
STAPLETON. Jevons & erg Son, Dudley “th . . . ° 30) 3 

For Extension of Sewerage, for the Stapleton Local Board. Heaps, Birmingham . ; , . 3 - 2615 0 

Mr. A. J. SAISE, Surveyor. Innes & Wood, Birmingham ; ‘ ; ee Py oe 
H. Tiley, Stapleton 24 i AByKCy Rea dpe akin gab £393 Oo Oo yee icant ae pled) : (See e wi 5 
C..G. Hutton, Stapletoniay) a fo eiidin silage 270 0 O hens beh a F 1 a 
G. Parker, Stapleton. .° . +... 269.00 perce saat ns Sa ie 
er ca pons OMA NSHIRE ER el atch oo 108 Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath (¢oo date). 

MARTIN & THOMAS, St. George’ S (accepted) .. 169 0 0 WATFORD. 
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For Improvement of St. Peter’s Gate. Mr. A. M. Fow Ler, | Med ece I ea a , i £1405 6. *> 
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 WILDING@’S 


PATENT 


COPPER ENAMELLED 
LETTERS, 


FIGURES, TRADE MARKS, LABELS, &c. 


Surveying and Mathematical Instruments, JOHN BOARD & CO., 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, SEXTANTS, 
GUMPASSES, GHAINS, TAPES, DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC., ETC, 


Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, areiaea t in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, ls 8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s, 6d. each, 
New Builder's Level, ten-inch, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 
Student's first-class set Brass Mathernatical Instrumente 
and Scales, as supplied to the War Office, £1 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIFTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST 


Manufacturers of the 


“SPHINX” 
\ PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Will bear tensile strain of 1,000 
Ibs. to the 14 in, by 14 in., and 
ig guaranteed to pass tests o! 
“Architects and Hugineers. 
Natural Portland, Bath, 
and Roman Cements. 


HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS LIME 


(Lump end Ground), 


For Affixing to Wood, Iron, Glass, and other 
Materials. 
For Show-case3, Lamps, Doors, Fanlights, &c. 
For Fascias, Signs, Door-plates. 


FREE 10 ANY ABORESS,—Ask for~Sunvarine List.” | piasterot Paris, Keone'é and Parian Cements! Patelt Pile ‘ 
W. WATSON & SONS, NDricks, Bath Bricks, Drain Pipes, and Pottery, | TABLETS for TRADESMEN’S WINDOWS, 
4 hae che bye t OFFICES AND WORKS. and for General Advertising Purposes. 
anufacturing Opticians to overnmen - 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. DUNBALL, NEAR BRIDGWATER. ADVANTAGES claimed over all other LETTERS :— 
ESTABLISHED 1837, _Telegraphic Address, “BoarD, DUNBALL.” 


Brilliance in Colour. 

Perfection in Design. Strength and Durability. — 
Visible Day and Night. 

Can be readily Fixed and Removed. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT|. _ THE 


IS THH BEST FOR ALL PURFOSES. WOO D CA R PE 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. : 


Isa f made in 
thorough uaoe Ae4Mm mar all colours CO M PA N Ni \W ) 
Damp Wall é 2 and BOUGHTON & DAVENPORT, Proprietors. ILLING S fi 
and i Se ements, |9 FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, £.¢, PATENT INOXIDISED 
SILVER MEDAL W2S AWARDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH pane ne ar fe? ee IRON TABLETS, | 
EXHIBITION, 1884, FOR EXCELLENCE AND DURABILITY, ‘The Resident Personal Manager. | With Copper Enamelled Letters, are the ak 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE Bip aitpht PAINT ComMPaANY, |PARQUETRY, WOOD CARPETS, DADOS, 
ow La Ch H.C. Wst she 
a ee (Hstabtihet 1860) — WALL AND CEILING. LININGS, INOXIDISED IRON LHTTERS, ANY 


9 AT MODERATE PRICES, 
WRIGHT S Patent Equally welladapted for Use and Decoration COLOUR OR SIZE. 
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AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


WOOD JOISTS SUPERSEDED.|ayerican waite Woop WOULDINGS, | acdirss/daa poem pean patete eieamees 


Effective Advertisements for In or Out- 
door purposes. 


Redueti 10m im Cost. Far Superior in every respect to Swedish, and Cheaper, 
Full particiats by seturn of post, AMERICAN BEDROOM SUITES. N.B.-A responsible AGENT identified with 
J. WR ore | this class of business WANTED in Every Town 
GHT & COM PANY, Y UCKNEY & CO., Quarry Owners, throughout the United Kingdom where not at 
3 Westminster Chambers, Victoria St, , London, W. Rilicas woken al anolication for Delivery at any Portor present represented. Price “lists to be had at 


REVERENCES TO NEARLY ALL THE LEADING] BATH STONE  {S¢lectedsrecially to suit Architects’ all Willing’s Offices or Bootstalls. Estimates 


fi 
ARCHITECTS AND CONTRACTORS, Address_YOCKNEY & Co., Corsham Doge duane, Wie and Designs free. 
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STOURBRIDGE. 
For Furnishing Board Room, for the Improvement Com. 
missioners, Stourbridge. 
W. Young q ; . £136 15 0 


W. North . ; 


Gas Fittings. 


WELLINGTON. 

For Outlet Tower and Lattice Girder Gangway, Wrekin Re- 
servoir, for the Improvement Commissioners, Wellington, 
Shropshire. Mr. THOMAS S. STOOKE, .Engineer, St. 
John’s Hill, Shrewsbury. 


R. & J. Dempster, Newton Heath 4 £300.10. 20 
Renshaw, King & Co., Kidsgrove 279 10 0 
Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse BIO) 10 O 
Dyne Steel Co, Newport, Mon. . 23210. O 
Glenfield Co., Kilmarnock . 233-0 ,0 
LILLESHALL Co. (accepted ). 1909 0 O 
Engineetr’s estimate 259 0 O 


WHITCHURCH. 
For Works at Town Mills, Whitchurch, Hants. Mr. JAMES H. 
MONEY, Architect, Newbury. Quantities not supplied, 

Waterwork. 


Smith & Allen, Reading Lia As 0 

T. B. Coster, Marlow . eT AS! 70/30 

F. Beale, Andover 1297310; 10 

J. Tarrent, Newbury ‘ ; ; FivPee TOW ae, 
Repairs to Mill. 

Annetts, Andover . ; 4 63°00 


F. Beale, Andover : : 2 ; : Vea PORNO 
Smith & Allen, Reading . ‘ i ie tind © 


Repairs to Machinery to ATill. 
S. FREEMAN, Newbury (accepied) 


WREXHAM. 
For Building Brewery, Wrexham, for Mr. William Price. Mr. 
Joun E. LusH, Architect, Wrexham. Quantities by 
Architect. 


137/000 


J. Oliver, Wrexham oe A7AS SH 8LF7 
W. E. Samuel, Wrexham FOG ONO 
J. Inmon, Malvern : , ‘ é ROJ 240770 
Richard Hughes, Wrexham : ‘ ; 3 6682H0.°°0 
B. Owen, Wrexham ; : 660!) SOO 
Davis & Son, Wrexham _. ; 619 0 O 
W. Kilvert, Wrexham (accepied ) 560 10 oO 
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WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Building Vestry, All Saints Church, Wellingborough. 
E. Brown . é ¢ * i ’ i 1 £3300. 9 
G. Henson . : . . ° ° . M325 450 20 
R. Marriot? (accepted) . ° . : et 299y' On 
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TRADE NOTES. 


CONSIDERABLE additions have been made to the Ecclesall 
workhouse, Sheffield, the ventilation of which is carried out on 
the Boyle system, the latest improved form of the self-acting 
air-pump ventilator being employed for the extraction of 
the vitiated air, and the fresh air supply admitted through 
Boyles’s improved air inlets. 

THE extensive additions to the Newcastle City Asylum, 
which are just completed, and for which Mr. Arthur B. 
Plummer, A.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle, is the architect, are 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester and London, seventy Manchester grates being 
used. 

A REVISED CATALOGUE, containing several new designs of 
ventilators, has just been issued by Messrs. Kershaw & Co., 
of Lancaster. The catalogue also contains price lists and 
sectional drawings, with a list of buildings where the system. 
has been applied. 

Ar a meeting of the Greenock Town Council Finance Com- 
mittee on Friday last, it was stated that the Caledonian Rail-. 
way Company had handed over to the town treasurer the sum 
of 16,000/., with interest, being the price of the old prison site 
and of the Ann Street Schools, which were purchased by them 
in connection with their new line to Gourock. It was also 
stated that the railway company had paid 7,000/. to the Police 
Board for portion of slaughter-house ground for the same 
purpose, 

Messrs. HANNA, DONALD & WILSON, of Paisley, have 
received a contract to construct a number of iron bridges, 
weighing in the aggregate 3,000 tons. They are intended for 
the conveyance of a new railway over a number of rivers in the 
vicinity of Manilla. 

THE Consul-General at Hamburg reports that tenders for 
the supply of granite and sandstone for the new Senate House 
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WART & SON, 


PATENT COPPER ROOFING. 


246 EUSTON 
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in that city will be received by the Finanz-Deputation up;to 
noon of July 3. Particulars can be obtained at a fee of 
15 marks, of the Domainen Verwaltungs Bureau, Hamburg. 

As evidence of the increasing popularity of hammered iron- 
work, we may mention that the whole of the gasfittings at the 
Devonshire, Duke Street, Cavendish Square, W., are in this 
material. We believe this is the first instance of its entire use 
in a restaurant, and the effect is decidedly artistic and pleasing, 
and a great contrast to the gaudy and meretricious style 
unfortunately so frequently adopted for similar establish- 
ments. The fittings are from the designs of Mr. Charles H. 
Worly, architect, of 62 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, and 
executed by Messrs, Edgar Keeling, Teale & Co., art metal 
workers, of Elm Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


ROYAL STAR THEATRE, STOCKTON. 


THE renewal of license has been granted to Mr, Cuthbert 
Gardner of this theatre. At the meeting of the magistrates 
the Borough Surveyor of Stockton, Mr. Campbell, stated that 
alterations prescribed by the Bench three months ago had been 
satisfactorily carried out. Every possible precaution had been 
taken against fire, and the danger to patrons of the theatre had 
been reduced to a minimum. An iron screen, with water 
arrangement attached, had been erected between the stage 
and auditorium, and could be easily let down in case of fire on 
the stage. The water screen or curtain is Mr. Gardner’s own 
patent, and appears to be a simple and effective invention. A 
trial is shortly to take place in the presence of theatre and 
music-hall lessees and others. The apparatus consists of a 
waterproof curtain constructed of iron compartments, running 
in hollow metal columns, which are raised and lowered by 
means of a winch. At the floor of the stage is an iron 
girder, upon which the curtain rests when down. Imme- 
diately above the curtain is a tank running the whole width 
of the stage. From the foundation to a height of three feet 
above the roof of the theatre the ironwork is filled in with 
brickwork, which practically constitutes the stage a separate 
and distinct building. The water for the tank and curtain is 
supplied through a 6-inch main, to which a valve is fixed, which 
is worked by means of acord. All along the metal columns, 
through which the curtain runs, is a series of sprinklers, so that 
should a fire occur during the performance, all that is required 
is to lower the curtain and sever the rope attached to the valve, 


when the whole of the apparatus is at once brought into play. 

The tank holds a sufficient quantity of water to fill the curtain 

and feed the sprinklers for some considerable time, so that 

should the water from the main be by any means stopped, the- 
safety of the building would not be endangered on that account. 

Should a fire take place after the building has been closed, the 

ropes to the valves and sprinklers are so arranged that they will 

be attacked by the fire, and so soon as they are burnt through 

the whole of the apparatus will come into work as well as if a 

fireman were on the spot. In addition, Mr. Gardner has made 

a large trap-door on the roof of the building, which is raised 

and lowered by means of a rope, so that when the curtain is 

down and a fire occurs the smoke and flames are drawn from 

the stage, so that there is no possibility of either finding their 
way to the body of the hall. 


MR. HARTLEY’S VILLAGE AT AINTREE. 


THE plan of establishing colonies of working-men where the 
employés are supplied with every reasonable source of comfort 
and enjoyment, and where the employer is constantly on the 
spot, prepared to guard the interests and attend to the nume- 
rous wants of the industrial family over which he presides, have 
been tried in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in Durham, and in 
other parts of the country, as well as in America and on the 
Continent, and no instance has yet been made public in which 
it has not achieved, at all events, moderately successful results. 
The plan is about to be tried, although not on a scale of any 
great magnitude, within a few miles of Liverpool, namely, on a 
large plot of land adjacent to the extensive jam works recently 
erected at Aintree by Mr. Wm. P. Hartley. Until a recent 
period this gentleman conducted his manufacturing business in 
Bootle, but his premises there becoming too small, he purchased 
an estate at Aintree, and built upon it a structure of such 
dimensions and so admirably adapted in every respect to his 
purposes that even his brisk trade is not likely to outgrow it for 
many years to come. Mr. Hartley employs a very considerable 
number of hands, especially during what is known as the 
“manufacturing” season, and as the neighbourhood of Aintree 
is only sparsely populated, and still retains to its fullest extent 
its claim to be considered a rural and agricultural district, his 
employés have found it difficult, and in some instances actually 
impossible, to obtain residences sufficiently near the works to 
be available for their use. 
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STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
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from any and all of the quarries previously owned 
by 
Pictor & Sons, 
Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 
CORSHAM DOWN. Isaac Sumsion. S. R. Noble. SPECIAL SIZES READILY OBTAINED. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. PROMPT DISPATCH, 
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Anxious to overcome this difficulty, and at the same time to 
put into execution a philanthropic theory of which he has long 
been an ardent admirer, the proprietor of the estate has decided 
to utilise a portion of his newly-acquired property for the 
erection of picturesque and tasteful but at the same time 
thoroughly useful dwellings for the accommodation of those 
whom he employs. Mr. Hartley is particularly anxious to 
secure an artistic grouping of the houses and laying out of the 
estate, so that the whole may produce a cheerful and pleasing 
effect. The dwellings to be built upon the estate are to be 
divided into three well-defined classes to suit the status of the 
different employés, and these classes will be distinguished from 
each other by the names of “residences,” “houses,” and 
“cottages.” Attached to each dwelling will be a piece of land 
which the occupant may cultivate as he pleases, and at least an 
acre of ground is to be set apart as a place of recreation for the 
sole use of the inhabitants of the colony. Grounds of an 
ornamental character are also to be laid out in the vicinity of 
the residences. No intoxicating liquors are to be sold in the 
colony, one of Mr. Hartley’s strictest stipulations being that no 
public-house whatever is to be built upon his estate. The 
financial aspect of the matter, so far as it affects the employés, 
is a feature which merits special notice. The proprietor has 
determined to relinquish all prospect of deriving any pecuniary 
advantage from the project himself, and all that he requires 
from his workpeople in return for the signal advantages which 
he thus confers upon them is that they shall repay him a sum 
of money equal to the interest upon his original outlay—a proof 
of generosity vividly illustrating the spirit in which the whole 
scheme has been undertaken. 

With the object of obtaining the most perfect designs 
possible Mr. Hartley has invited architects throughout the 

country to furnish him with plans of an undertaking such as he 
desires to carry out, and he has offered premiums of fifty 
guineas, thirty guineas, and twenty guineas for the three best 
sets of designs in order of merit. His invitation has been re- 
sponded to by no fewer than eighty-five architects of eminence 
in Liverpool, and in fact all over the kingdom, and their 
designs have been submitted for inspection to Mr. J. Francis 
Doyle, architect, of Harrington Street, Liverpool, who has been 
appointed referee. His decision as to the order in which the 
premiums are to be awarded, which is expected to be given in 
the course of a week or two, will be final and binding on both 
the proprietor and the competitors. When the premiums have 
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personal property of Mr. Hartley, whose present intention is to 
lay out the estate gradually by means of his own workmen, It 
is probable that no single plan will be followed exclusively in 
the execution of the work, but that an endeavour will be made 
to approach as near perfection as possible by combining the 
excellences of several designs, 


AVOIDANCE OF BLACK SMOKE, 


In his annual report on the operation of the Alkali, &c., Works 
Regulation Act, Mr. Fletcher, the chief inspector, has the 
following remarks :— 

In my last report I was able to mention two new methods 
by which it was proposed to carry on the combustion of coal, 
under which the danger of emitting black smoke was entirely 
removed. It may now be said of both these methods that the 
promise first made grows more probable of being fulfilled as 
time passes. The first of these was Mr. Mond’s new system 
of producing gas to be used as fuel. As stated last year, the 
whole of the fuel is converted into a smokeless gas, the appli- 
cation of which to heating furnaces of all kinds is most con- 
venient. ‘The novelty of the arrangement consists in the 
obtaining from the gas before it is burnt a quantity of 
ammonia sufficient in value to render the whole arrangement 
economical. In the ordinary combustion of coal the ammonia 
formed is destroyed and lost. This system has already been 
mentioned in connection with the manufacture of sulphate of 
ammonia. The apparatus is erected on a manufacturing scale 
on the large soda works of Messrs. Brunner, Mond & Co., 
Winnington, and last year I gave a statement of the results of 
six months’ consecutive working. Since then I am informed 
that the apparatus has been in continual operation, and that 
the result has been so entirely successful that severai large 
producers have been erected, in all sufficient to consume from 
200 to 240 tons of fuel every twenty-four hours. It would 
seem that this must produce a considerable change in 
the method of burning coals in large industrial opera- 
tions, both on account of the economy to be effected 
and the great convenience attending the use of gaseous 
fuel, In as far as this system is adopted, black smoke will be 
impossible ; also the products of combustion will contain far 
less sulphurous acid than is usual now, since most of the 
sulphur will be separated from the gas with the ammonia. The 
second great change likely to be effected in the mode of com- 
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bustion of fuel is that which may be expected from the use of 
Mr. Hargreaves’s hot-air engine, or thermo-motor as he has 
called it. This I referred to last year, also in connection with 
the prevention of black smoke. It will indeed effect that and 
much more, for it promises to revolutionise our methods of pro- 
ducing power, and to put the steam-engine aside as a thing of 
the past. Of its mechanical details I cannot here speak, except 
to give the general results. Those I gave last year were 
obtained by the rough experimental engine then constructed. 
Since that time further advance has been made, and with the 
engine lately completed, it has been found that an energy of 
40 horse-power can be maintained with the expenditure of two 
gallons of coal-tar, or 45 lbs. of coal per hour. Either liquid 
fuel or coals may be used in this engine. ‘This is a result three 
times more favourable than that realised with the best steam- 
engines, and five or six times more favourable than the duty 
got from the ordinary steam-engine. It is also probable that the 
duty obtained from Mr. Hargreaves’s motor will be further in- 
creased, as he more completely carries out his ideas concerning 
it. Seeing, then, that by the application of further skill in the 
ordinary use of coal as a fuel, by the use of one of the many 
successful smoke-preventing appliances now available, by the 
use of Mr. Mond’s gas producer, or the thermo-motor of Mr. 
Hargreaves, the emission of black smoke may be avoided, and 
many collateral advantages obtained, it may, I think, be said 
that the time has come when the law prohibiting the emission 
of black smoke should be made applicable in all cases, and 
should be strictly enforced. 


SCHOOL OF ART, DONCASTER. 


THE foundation-stone of a Free Library and School of Art, 
founded by the town as a Jubilee memorial, has been laid, and 
the designs of Mr. Henry A. Cheers, of{Twickenham, which were 
selected in competition, are now being carried out. These 
show a handsome structure in the Tudor period of Gothic archi- 
tecture. This is well suited to the class of building, and it har- 
monises with the style of St. George’s Church, which stands 
close to the site. The building will be of red-pressed brick, 
with Ancaster stone dressings. The principal entrance will be 
on the north-west side, where the roadway will separate the 
institution from the churchyard. Internally a large hall gives 
access on the right to a circular stone staircase. This leads 


to the School of Art, which occupies the first floor. 
Facing the entrance to the building, and approached 
through an ornamental screen with folding doors, is the inner 
hall of the library. Here is a counter, with ample space for 
the borrowers of books whilst waiting to be served. To the right 
of the counter a short and well-lighted corridor leads to the 
ladies’ reading-room and the reference library. On the left a 
similar passage gives access to the general reading and news- 
room, the one being separated from the other by an open arch 
and lowscreen. ‘The lending library is a lofty apartment, 60 feet 
by 20 feet, lighted from the roof. The principal reading-room 
is 44 feet by 30 feet, and it and the other apartments to be used 
for the same purpose are as far as possible lighted by oriel 
windows, so that a certain degree of privacy may be enjoyed 
by frequenters. The librarian will have a room at one end of 
the lending library, and it will be so situated that he can have 
complete supervision of his department. On ascending the 
stone staircase before mentioned, the art students will find the 
elementary-room, 44 feet by 30 feet, and also apartments for the 
studying of the cast and of modelling. These will obtain light 
from the north side, the elementary-room receiving additional 
light from overhead. ‘There is also a private room for the art 
master. The heating and ventilating of the building are not 
to be overlooked. To supply the former there will be a 
combination of hot water and warm air, and special ventilating 
appliances will be provided. Thus the temperature may be 
increased or lowered as required. The building will be the 
fourth which has been erected in commemoration of the Jubilee 
from the designs of Mr. Cheers, and in each case after public 
competition. 


MESSRS. CRAIG, OF KILMARNOCK. 


Last week, on the occasion of the marriage of Mr 
Matthew Taylor, of the firm of Messrs. J. & M. Craig» 
Hillhead, Kilmarnock, to Miss Lillias Craig, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. Matthew Craig, of Deanhill, rejoicings took place 
in the various large works conducted by that well-known firm. 
In the evening the firm entertained about six hundred employés 
at Hillhead and Perceton Fire-clay Works, Hillhead and Per- 
ceton Collieries, and Longpark Pottery, to a soirée and concert 
in the Agricultural Hall. 

Mr. Hugh Stevenson, in proposing ‘‘ Success to the firm of 
Messrs. J. & M. Craig,” said :—About thirty years ago, when I 
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first joined their service, their works were in the Dean Quarry, 
where they had a small fire-clay work and coal pit. The 
quarry was carried on on a pretty extensive scale, and just to 
show you what can be done, and what was then done, I may say, 
in the first place, the two brothers, James and Matthew Craig, 
by their own energy and untiring perseverance, did all their 
own business and attended to the general affairs about 
the works. They had no clerks; the one took charge of the 
books for three months and the other made himself generally 
useful ; then at the end of the three months they changed 
duties. In so doing they trained themselves thoroughly to 
master all the varied and intricate problems of a business and 
commercial life. In the course of two years the business had 
so increased that they had to employ a young man as clerk. 
Then Hillhead came into their hands, and by remodelling and 
improving it, they had to get more assistance so as to overtake 
the growing demands for the produce, which was so much im- 
proved, The great difficulty was to meet the demands. In 
about two years after working Hillhead they acquired the then 
extensive works at Perceton. These works also underwent 
considerable alteration and improvement. By this time their 
business had greatly increased. Iam only speaking as yet of 
- their works about Kilmarnock and Perceton, and it may not 
be of such interest to us here to speak of their works then 
erected in England. But just when we might almost have 
thought they had done enough, and it was time for 
them to enjoy the fruits of their industry, the junior mem- 
ber, Mr. Matthew Craig, was called away by death. 
His death was a sore trial to all concerned. His memory 
we fondly cherish, for the qualities he possessed are rarely 
found in one man. But whilst we mourn his removal, 
we are grateful that one has been spared with us, and 
none of us may be able fully to count the worth of our senior 
member, ex-Bailie Craig. Under his fostering care the works 
have grown and expanded until they can now produce ware 
actually transparent as a mirror from their large and growing 
pottery, known asthe Longpark Pottery. I might, if time per- 
mitted, try to speak of the secret of their success, and, if I 
were to do so, it appears to me to be in great measure due to 
having at the head of affairs those who are thoroughly qualified 
to cope with the growing requirements of the times. We have 
still amongst us our much-esteemed and _highly-respected 
master, ex-Bailie Craig—one who, from his past and present 
experience, is so well qualified to guide the affairs of these large 
and extensive works safely and surely on in the face of all | 


opposition. Besides, there is a staff of young men being 
brought up under his care, who, I trust, may prove themselves 
worthy imitators of such a good example, 

Ex-Bailie Craig said it was now sixty years since the first 
fireclay brick was made in Ayrshire, and that was made by his 
father at the Dean. It was now fifty years since he stripped 
his coat to work for his bread. On looking round the hall he 
could see men present who had been more than thirty years 
in hisemployment, and he hoped they would be spared for a 
long time yet. He also saw several who had been a long time 
in his employment, but who had now retired to enjoy a well- 
earned leisure in the gloamin’ of their life. In this category 
he was pleased to notice Mr. Hugh Findlay of Assloss and 
Mr. Hugh Gordon of Perceton. 

Mr. Calver gave “ The health of the newly-wedded couple, 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor,” and several other toasts were proposed 
and acknowledged. 


THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


THE collection of sanitary and other works contributed by 
Messrs. J. & M. Craig, of Kilmarnock, is remarkable on many 
accounts. The contents are so varied that a volume might be 
written about them. The clay employed seems adaptable to 
every fictile thing. There are excellent copies of statues with- 
out a fault in the contours. We see bricks, kerbing, blocks, 
chimney linings, copings, border tiles, terminals, flooring tiles, 
vases, balusters made of the fireclay that resists the variations of 
the atmosphere and its dangerous constituents“as easily as the 
same materials withstand the heat of furnaces. ‘The firm also 
possess clay which can be utilised for sanitary appliances, and, 
however close it may be in grain, is satisfactory in colour. 
The stand is also remarkable for suggesting that designing 
power is not confined to Scotland, and among the northern 
exhibits it is unique in that respect. Some or the well-known 
inventions by Mr. Jennings, of Lambeth, are used, and so much 
liberality is creditable. The stand is one which must satisfy 
the practical man. Every article shows fitness for its purpose. 
There is a liberality in size of basins which will commend them 
to all who use them, and we see no gaudy colours or obtrusive 
ornamentation. Among the specialities of the firm are 
enamelled bricks, white and coloured. They are excellent in 
quality. Glazing and enamelling are skilfully#fapplied{in§ the 
works to sinks, wash-tubs, &c., for public institutions. It will 
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suggest the capabilities of the works when it is found that sinks 
measuring 4 feet 6 inches by 2 feet, and milk-coolers 5 feet by 
2 feet 6 inches, are among the ordinary stock. The drain-pipes 
are glazed so as to be impervious to gases. Messrs. Craig’s col- 
lection will suggest how important is the business they have 
created in Scotland. 

Mr. Hamblet, of West Bromwich, shows what can be done 
with English clay. A pilaster cap is enough to suggest how 
much is feasible with the material. There is not at present a 
field for red terra-cotta goods in Scotland, for native stone 
everywhere has the preference; but, as the few attempts in 
the material are so successful, people who can appreciate the 
value of contrast, if it were only as a sort of advertisement, 
may soon desire to see a more frequent use of terra-cotta in 
Scottish streets. Mr. Hamblet does well to bring his speci- 
mens to Glasgow. His blue bricks, pavings, ridges, &c., show 
variety in the pattern, and the material of which they are made 
is known in England for its strength. 

Among the sanitary appliances in which clay is largely 
used we may direct attention to Messrs. Slack & Brownlow’s 
filters. ‘The manufacturers make no parade of any mysterious 
principle in their filters, and there is no concealment of any 
part. The arrangement is simple, viz, a block of charcoal 
held in position in a movable lining by an earthenware screw, 
or a cheaper kind can be had without the lining. Every part 
is accessible. Householders who know how readily a part of 
a filter can be broken, will admit the economical advantage of 
a system which admits of the replacing of a part instead of 
having to pay for an extra filter. Messrs. Slack & Brownlow 
were among the pioneers in sanitation, and the long time their 
filter has held a foremost position in the market is the best 
guarantee of its efficiency. 

One does not expect a novelty in the arrangement of a 
basin, and Mr. Miller’s “‘new centre-turning washhand basin” 
will therefore be a surprise. Not one tap is visible for the 
supply, and no plug has to be removed for discharging the 
water. As its inventor says, “by means of a new patent tap- 
axle the basin acts as its own stop-cock and plug at the same 
time.” The'words “ hot,” “ cold,” “ mixed,” “ waste,” are printed 
on the_rim, and all that is necessary is to turn the basin until 
one of the words comes opposite a mark on the wall, when the 
kind of water desired will run in, or it may be the water in the 
basin will flow away. About the ingenuity of the arrangement 
there can be no question, and we see no reason why novelty 
should not contribute to success in sanitation as in other things. 


———_ 


But the basin does not depend solely on that quality. It has 
been in use for a year or two, and the users recommend it for 
convenience in working, absence of fittings, economy of space, 
tidiness, and so on. It can be made to have a handsome . 
appearance, for a column of a few inches in diameter will serve ri 
for support, and for many lavatories it will be especially 
eligible. 

Exhibitions are becoming every year less profitable to firms 
who appeal to the attention of architects engineers, builders, 
and contractors in general. Men of that class are always 
aware of the danger of what Mill terms “the fallacies of simple 
inspection.” It can hardly be imagined that a shipping com- 
pany would give an order for a large vessel from seeing a 
model in the main avenue, or that the great firm of John 
Brown & Co., Limited, will be able to announce a larger 
dividend next year as a consequence of their show of armour 
plates and steel. An exhibition is now merely a place for dis- 
play, unless the exhibitor sells cakes or sugar, or something that 
is so portable as not to excite the attention of the policemen 
who guard the exits. With many things that are used in 
architectural and engineering construction it is impossible to 
judge of their value from such an examination as is practicable 
in an exhibition. Take ventilators, for example. What 
expert could decide about the efficiency of any one from its 
appearance? In exhibitions where ventilators were represented 
as in action, few peoplé were satisfied about the value of the 
tests. They might or might not correspond with the conditions 
of a building, and in such cases the latter view is generally 
taken. It is easy to exhibit the strength of materials under 
weights or when acted upon by other influences, or the 
illuminating power of a burner, or the water power of a closet, 
but the value of ventilators must either be taken on trust or be 
determined by specific experiment, which cannot be conducted 
as a diversion for sight-seers. 

There are experiments enough on record to convince the 
most sceptical of the worth of the principle which is put to use 
in Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son’s air-pump ventilators, and the 
report of them will be the best guide to anyone who intends to 
employ ventilators in buildings. What must strike everyone 
who sees the stall is the variety of forms in which the air-pump 
system is applied. In fact, the stall is filled, and two are not 
to be discerned which are exactly alike. So many samples 
suggest the number of demands for the ventilators, and the 
manifold purposes afloat as well as ashore which they have o 
subserve. 
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Next comes the stand which displays the applications of 
silicate cotton or slag wool, by Messrs. Frederick Jones & Co., 
of London. ‘The material is a triumph of chemical science, for 
what could seem less possible than the conversion of furnace 
slag into a material that is finer in texture than cotton or wool? 
It has many applications, but one of the most important is as 
an impediment to the transmission of sound and heat. Messrs. 
Jones show how it can be used as a lining for walls, partitions, 
ceilings, and roofs. It is also used as a medium for the fire- 
proofing of girders and columns. It has another field in con- 
nection with machinery, and the qualities which make it useful 
as a covering for a steam boiler are also serviceable when the 
fibre is employed as a backing for a grate. The architect will 
be struck with the pliability of the material through which the 
smallest hollows can be filled, and under no circumstances does 
its use impose an alteration of a design. 

Sir Humphry Davy’s discovery that flame will not pass 
through the meshes of a piece of wire network, although held 
over a lamp or candle, is of course capable of a wider extension 
than the miner’s safety lamp. A development of the theory 
will be seen in the fireproof wire lathing exhibited by Messrs. 
Richard Johnson, Clapham & Morris. It is used with cement, 
and forms a fireproof material. A pillar corresponding with 
those in Coats’s great mill, Paisley, will show how well it can be 
employed as a casing for columns. Various examples in other 
forms are seen, and are well deserving of study. 

Mr. Gregson, of Bolton, confines himself to an exhibition 
of his “ perfectum down-spouts” and “patent hangers for pro- 
jecting other pipes.” The advantage of this invention is that 
the down-pipes are detached from the wall, and in consequence 
there is an avoidance of all risk of injury to the wall by leakage 
or an overflow from stoppage. By means of the patent hangers, 
ordinary down-pipes of any size can be placed in an equally 
secure position. The price is moderate, and as a protection 
against staining walls the invention is really meritorious, and 
will be appreciated in all rainy districts. 

It is surprising that glass corresponding in form with cor- 
rugated iron has not been used long ago, especially in roofing, 
as every hollow or groove becomes a channel to carry off rain, 
and there is less chance of water entering at the joints. Glass 
in that form may also resemble iron in attaining an increased 
strength by the corrugations. Messrs. Drummond & Lindsay, 
of Glasgow, show corrugated and pyramidal glass in several 
forms, some pieces being plain and others coloured, or with 


ornamental patterns. The light in passing through the glass | by some stra 


has a pleasing effect, and the invention ought to find extensive 
patronage. The glass is also well adapted for windows in 
churches, partitions, skylights, &c., and, in fact, for any use 
where strength, transparency, and appearance are necessary. 

Mr. T. W. Helliwell’s system of glazing is shown in a 
lean-to roof, and many certificates to its good qualities are 
also to be seen. Puttying and painting are unnecessary, for 
externally a copper cap covers the joints of the glass which 
rests on a zinc bar, From the arrangement repairs can be 
made at a trivial cost, for skilled labour is not indispensable. 

In the Pennycook system the glass is secured by bars of 
zinc and lead, the latter material being used for the external 
flanges. A roof glazed on this system has much stiffness, and 
is secure against rain and wind. 

Messrs. Griffiths, Bros. & Co. have a case containing the 
paints which satisfy sanitarians no less than architects, as the 
freedom from noxious elements is not obtained by a diminu- 
tion of their durability, or of their beauty as colours. 
Griffiths’s zinc white must have obviated much suffering, for it 
is safe to make and safe to use. Other colours made by the 
firm can be used without offending the most susceptible 
nostrils. Some have special qualities like the “ Galvanite,” 
“ Aquol,” “ Liquid porcelain,” and “ Pyrodene.” In addition, 
Messrs. Griffiths produce stains, stuff for cleansing and 
removing paint, priming, varnishes, &c., all of which are 
known to the trade. A much larger stand would be necessary 
to do justice to their work. 

Messrs. Chubb & Son, Limited, bring back agreeable re- 
miniscences to all who have been fortunate enough to see the 
first great Exhibition in Hyde Park (although one may after- 
wards have to compare it with what passes after nearly forty 
years for an international exhibition in Glasgow, and then must 
grieve over the decadence) by their replica of the cage which con- 
tained the Koh-i-noor. In the Glasgow Exhibition most 
things as well as diamonds are secured by their locks, alarms, 
and doors. The toughness of their work has been often sub- 
jected to rigorous tests, and it may be assumed from what is 
seen in their cases; but a special case will suggest the skill 
which is at Messrs. Chubb’s disposal for preparing keys which 
are to be memorials of the opening of public buildings. 

Mr. Samuel Chatwood’s steel strong-room for bankers, 
which measures 8 feet 6 inches by 7 feet by 6 feet 8 inches, is a 
marvel of construction apart from the qualities which make it 
invincible. If one could suppose it to be produced as a whole 
nge process of casting instead of being a collection 
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of many separate parts, the junctions could not be more perfect. 
This safe does not need the protection of walls; it stands four 
square, and defiant to all that criminal ingenuity can devise. 
At Mr. Chatwood’s stall (which is not large enough to con- 
tain his strong-room) there are many inventions which will 
repay examination. Safes of smaller sizes are shown, but also 
invulnerable, and among the numerous locks is a new one in 
which Lord Grimthorpe himself could hardly suggest a short- 
coming. Models are exhibited of some appliances which could 
not be brought to Glasgow. 

As Glasgow is a city where there is much to be preserved, 
it is not surprising there are many more safes in the Exhibition 
besides those we have mentioned. The Milner Safe Company, 
Limited, are to the fore with several of their patented inven- 
tions, which would satisfy Shylock himself as the means to 
“safe bind—safe find.” A door for a banker’s treasury is a 
remarkable piece of work. Some safes are designed for 
resistance against wedges and crowbars as well as fire, while 
some are fireproof only. Whatever the kind, they all show 
high-class workmanship in the construction. 

Hobbs, Hart & Co., Limited, is a title which also recalls the 
Exhibition of 1851, when the American locksmith startled the 
isle from its security by opening the lock which had stood for 
so many years in Mr. Bramah’s window, and was supposed to 
be a type of the country and its constitution. The best testi- 
mony of the fear which he inspired in that year is to be found 
in the declaration of the potent and grave jurors of the Exhi- 
bition, who, being wishful to keep up a reputation for infalli- 
bility at a time when nothing in the shape of a lock was 
considered unpickable, declined to offer an opinion on the 
security offered by the locks they had examined, but consoled 
the public and themselves by saying ‘‘ they would merely ex- 
press a doubt whether the circumstance that a lock has been 
picked under conditions which ordinarily could scarcely ever, if 
at all, be obtained, can be assumed as a test of its insecurity.” 
In any other business Mr. Hobbs would have created no more 
than a temporary excitement ; but as everyone knew the danger 
of a defective lock there was gladness in the land when he 
resolved to settle down among us. Lord Grimthorpe, in his 
book on locks, did not hesitate to acknowledge how much the 
country was indebted to Mr. Hobbs both for his improvements 
and his exposure of defects. Mr. Hobbs was one of those men 
who are not exhausted by one victory. He went on devising new 
movements, of which the test was how far they were safe from 
his own dexterity in picking locks. 
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was kept up in his firm, and the collection at Glasgow reveals 
the efforts which are still made with that object. But the locks 
are only a part of Messrs. Hobbs, Hart & Co.’s specialities. 
We see also a series of most excellent safes to suit the require- 
ments of different businesses, and they range from safes for 
banks to jewel-cases for boudoirs. 

If the Battle of Safes had to be fought over again, the 
doughtiest champions (each, like Hal of the Wynd, fighting for 
their own hand) are to be found close together in Glasgow. 
The bankers and traders of the city will do well to examine 
what they exhibit, and at the same time to remember that it is 
easy to find safes which look no less strong, but are as valueless 
in an extremity as so many packing-cases. Shams may have 
their use in our enlightened age, but the manufacturers of sham 
safes and the suppliers of sham weapons should be treated to a 
punishment that would enable them to comprehend the virtue 
of reality. Daa 

Mallet’s buckle plates were recognised universally as the 
best form in which iron could be used as a flooring or platform. 
Those employed on the Westminster Bridge, which are no 
more than } inch thick, have carried 17 tons on the crown with- 
out showing any sign of fatigue. Messrs. P. & W. MacLellan, 
of the Clutha Ironworks, exhibit a new form of buckle plate, 
called the double, which is patented. Robert Mallet had only 
one concavity or flat segmental dome in the plate, the rise 
varying from 1% inch to 3 inches. Messrs. MacLellan’s plate 
is made up of vefoussé segments, which become narrower as 
they approach the centre. It is claimed that this arrangement 
has the advantage of increased strength, stiffness, lightness, 
and cheapness. If there be any virtue in arched construction, 
it should be found in the new plate at its maximum, for the 
resistance or strain is practically through a series of arched 
ribs. The form of the plate also gives a better “key ” for the 
material of the roadway. Messrs. MacLellan have secured 
almost a monopoly of some classes of engineering work, such 
as fastenings for permanent way, and their stall is one which 
railway engineers can appreciate. But there are some examples 
of girders which are no less interesting to architects and 
builders. 

The main avenue forms an exhibition in itself. Much of 
the space is occupied with models of ships, which are of great 
interest to all inhabitants of Glasgow. Two deck-houses are 
fitted up by Messrs. Denny, which suggest the luxury of saloons 
and cabins in modern first-class steamers. The designer was 
Mr. Crawford, of Dumbarton. In the neighbourhood of the 
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models are examples of most of the industries con- 
nected with shipbuilding, and among them will be found 
sanitary appliances and ventilating apparatus. 
At the western end of the main avenue, Messrs. Walter 
Macfarlane & Co. have set up their exhibit. With a sort of 
disdain of the ordinary ways of attracting notice, they have 
painted all the examples that are shown in an uniform quiet 
grey colour. Design and workmanship are left to speak for 
themselves, and, to the initiated, they will be sufficiently ex- 
pressive in this case. Cast-iron, when it assumes an ornamental 
form, is too often displeasing. Now what must strike every- 
body in Messrs. Macfarlane’s collection, is the good taste that 
is found throughout. It is easy to see that most of the examples 
were designed by clever architects, and, in consequence, are 
well adapted for public or private use. Screens, columns, stair- 
cases, pavilions, verandahs, balustrades, gates, lamp-posts, 
fountains, railings, balconies have that mark of style which can 
exalt any material. The casting is worthy of the design. The 
flutings of the tallest columns have the straightness and per- 
fection of the best handwork, the ornament in relief is 
always charming ; there are varieties of capitals as delicate as 
carvings, and one where some of the leaves fall over the neck- 
ing must have presented a good deal of difficulty in the cast- 
ing. In large castings there is equal success. A royal arms, 
of colossal size, is in its way as perfect as any of the brackets. 
In the whole Exhibition there is no better illustration of what 
can be attained by a combination of art and mechanical skill 
than is seen in this stand. 
Passing onward through the avenue, we next see the fine 
structure which Messrs. Doulton have raised to contain their 
faience. They never repeat the designs of their stands. Among 
the hundreds in the Exhibition, Messrs. Doulton’s is the only 
stand which is in keeping with the building, It is a sort of 
Eastern pavilion, the framing being filled in with blue panels 
of excellent design, and it becomes a suggestive piece of con- 
struction. But there is hardly sufficient space in the part of the 
hall where it is found to allow the stand to be properly seen, 
and, as it contains examples of art workmanship, it is also too 
near the machinery. As the Doulton pottery is so well known, 
there is no necessity to describe the examples filling the 
pavilion, and forming a representative collection. The great 
fountain, nearly 50 feet in height, which suggests England and 
the Colonies, will be found without the building. The bold 
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that would give pleasure to the people, and the fountain should — 
not be allowed to leave Glasgow. There is much breadth 
about the figures. BW a aaa 1. 

The revolution which has occurred in Northern eccle- 
siasticism is suggested by the appearance of a large enclosure 
in the main avenue containing some of the church furniture of 
Messrs. Jones & Willis. At one time the brass lectern, the 
embroidery for the altar, the altar candlesticks, crosses, flower 
stands, banners, lamps, and other things which are considered 
necessary in churches would be refused admission, but now they 
are allowed to occupy a prominent place. People who may 
adhere to old notions about ritual cannot help admiring what is 
shown by Messrs. Jones & Willis as examples of dexterous 
workmanship. It is the only stand which represents church 
decoration in the building. 

Messrs. Maw & Co.’s stand would be effective if it were 
only from the pieces of lustre faience which are hung on the 
walls. There is no overcrowding of pieces, and as a sym- 
metrical arrangement is adopted the appearance of the stand is 
pleasing, and will enable the public to gain a definite notion of 
the contents. One of the features is a suggestion of decoration 
for a restaurant, by Mr. Day, in which different kinds of tiles 
are employed satisfactorily. Messrs. Maw also show the 
applicability of their work to church decoration; but the fine 
reredos is not well placed, and, from its position, appears to be 
a sort of overmantel. A change should be made in this part of 
the stand. Messrs. Maw’s faience must give satisfaction to 
every one who desires to see a better appreciation of colour in 
English work. ‘The lustre could easily be made obtrusive, and 
there are many people who would be unaware that it was an 
ancient invention. Messrs. Maw have, however, allowed the 
lustre to have no more than its due value—or, in other words, 
it is used as a foil to faience of a different kind. The whole 
collection is an example of skilful arrangement. 

An adjoining stand displays the work of the firm of Craven, 
Dunnill & Co., Limited, which is both various and excellent. 
The copies of pictures in ceramic mosaic have to be placed too 
near the eye, and it may therefore be difficult to realise the 
effect which will be produced when seen at a sufficient distance, 
But all the figure-work is excellent. 

It is evident that in the Jackfield Works the importance of .. 
the domestic fireside is recognised. The hearths, chimney- 
pieces, and overmantels in this collection should satisfy the 


figures of soldiers, sailors, miners, trappers, and agriculturists 
which form a part of the design can 
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175 

London Local Management, 131 

Mahometan Architecture, 87, 101 

Manchester, Owens College, 133 
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Articles—continued. 


Masonry Specifications, American, 353 

Mechanical Progress, 60 

Memorial Windows, 258, 274 

Metropolitan Board of Works, 312 

Moreton Old Hall, Cheshire, 254 

Mycene and Tiryns, 10 

National Art Association, 338 

Competition, 40, 317 

Gallery, 371 

Newton’s “ Principia,” 241 

Norbury Church, 311 

Northern Architectural Association, 52 

Norwich Archzeological Society, 297 

Paris Exhibition, 1889, 188 

—- Exhibitions, 324 

‘Persian Art, 345 

Pfeiffer, the late Carl, 347 

Piccadilly Circus, 36 

Pottery in Hogland, Development of, 
120 

Pre-Raphaelitism, 71 

Protection from Lightning, 164 

of Ancient Buildings, 87 

Quantities and Town Surveyors, 325 

Redcross Street Hall, 331 

Restoration, Society of Antiquaries on, 
217 

Registration of Architects, 21, 209, 2238, 
229 

Roman Catacombs, 224 

Rome, New, 22 

Roods in English Churches, 30 

Royal Academy Banquet, 268 

——-—— Lectures, 47, 96 

—_—_——-——— School, 11 

Ruskin, Mr., Influence of from a Ger- 
man’s View, 174 

_—_———. Museum, Sheffield, 31 

Scottish Harly Sculpture, 97 

—— — Society of Arts, 247 
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Sheffield Society of Architects, 40, 119, 
164, 288 

Sherlock, the late Cornelius, 57 

Simpson, Mr. Whlliam, on English 
Arebitecture, 201, 217 

Slate, 260 

South Kensington Art Library, 331 

-- Museum, 324 

South Petherwyn Church, 301 

Southwell Minster, 85 

St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, 310 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Reredos, 51 

Stevens, Alfred, 130 

Stratford-on-Avon, Discovery of Re- 
cords, 138, 183 

Strength and Stability 
tecture, 67 

Surveyors’ Institution, 299 

Tadema, Mr. Alma, on Sculpture, 213 

Tantallon Castle, 253 

Technical Art at Home and Abroad, 43 

_.- Education in France, 342 

Theatre Construction, 231 

Theatres, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert on, 188 

Tomb of Robert the Bruce, 35 

Travelling Student in Belgium, 303, 
318 

Use and Abuse of Materials, 60, 74 

Vandalism in Modern Rome, 230 

Venice, Public Works, 14 

Walker, the late Frederick, 51 

Walpole, Horace, 147 

Warming Dwelling-houses, 12 

Watkin, the late W, Thompson, 189 

Welsh Art, 247 

Westminster Abbey, 125, 174 

Whitworth Institute, Manchester, 332 

Wordsworth Memorial, Lincoln, 115 

Wrightwork in Scotland, 43 

Yarmouth Town Hall, Underpinning 
of, 72 

Yorkshire Union of Artists, 259 


in Archi- 


—_— 


Bygones :— 


‘Architecture in the year 1824, 290, 302 

Art in the year 1816, 29 

Incidents in the year 1838, 13 

Nisard, M. Desiré, on England, 204 

Prince Albert v. Strange, Royal Copy- 
right Case, 189 

Scheme for Exploration of the Tiber, 
333 

Thomson the Poet, on Att, 91 


Church Building and Restora- 


tion :— 
16, 108, 122, 206, 220, 236, 250, 264, 278, 
292, 306, 320; 334, 362, 376 


Contract Reporter :— 


Action of Frost on Mortars, May 11 

— ——— ends March2> 

Advance of Electricity, Jan. 20 

Ancient and Medieval Towns, May 25 

Artesian-Well Boring in the City, May 4 

Birmingham Ship Canal, March 23 

Bolton Master Builders, Jan. 27 

Theatre Royal, Jan. 6 

Bournemouth Sea-Water Supply, May 25 

Bridging the Channel, Jan. 20 

Building in Birmingham in 1887, Feb. 10 

- Toronto, April 13 

Canal Navigation, June 15 

City and Southwark Subway, May 25 

— [and and the Commission of 
Sewers, June 15 

Collection of Sir John Savile, March 2 

Contract Case, March 2 

Contractors and Poor Law Guardians, 
June 8 ss 

-—- Liability, June 8 

__._-__—-. Traffic on Country Roads, 
March 2 

Corrosion of Lead Water-pipes, March 2 

Defective Materials, May 25 

Deodorisation of Metropolitan Sewage, 
May 11 : 

Divulging Trade Secrets, May 4 

Down-draught in Buildings, March 16 

Dry Cold-air Machines, Feb. 24 

Edinburgh Cable Tramways, Jan. 6 

Electric Lighting from Central Stations, 
June 1 

Employers’ Liability Bill, March 30 

Fall of a Roof in Kansas, April 20 

____-—. Stone Staircase, Feb. 24 

Viaduct near Cullen, Jan, 13 

Fireplaces, March 9 

Fireproof Ceilings, March 9 

____~-- Curtain for Theatres, Feb. 17 

- Floors, April 13 

Forests in Switzerland, Feb. 10 

Gloucester Baths Competition, March 9 

Cold and Silver Keys, March 9 

Tron Buildings, Amended By-laws, Jan, 
20 

Trregular Levy on a Builder, April 27 

Kitchen and Circulating Boiler Hxplo- 
sions, Feb, 3 

Leeds, Building in, Jan, 6 

Lighthouse Illumination, Feb. 3, May 11 

Liverpool Corporation Leaseholds, Jan. 
13 


— Theatres, March 30 

Manchester Ship Canal, Jan. 6, March2, 
April 6 

Master Builders of Great Britain, Jan. 
27 

Painters of Scotland, Jan. 27 

Measurement of Timber Cargoes, Feb. 3 

Rapid Railway Embankment Construc- 
tion, May 11 

Russian Forests, Jan. 6 


378 


Contract Reporter—continued, 

Quarry Regulations, June 15 

Persian Textiles, June 1, 8 

Plumbing By-laws in Toronto, March 16 

Prevention of Black Smoke, June 29 

Scotch Law of Agency, March 23 

Sea Water and Portland Cement, 
March 9 

-- —_—_———- for Towns, March 9 

Steel Contract for the Forth Bridge, 
March 9 

Stone in America, June 15 

Strains on Rivetted Structures, Jan. 20 

Style, June 8 

Tay Viaduct, May 25 

Testing Cements, April 27 

Tests of Building Wood, March 16 

Theatre Exits and Fire Risks, Jan. 6, 
20, 27; Feb. 3, 10,17, 24; March 30; 
April 13; May 4 

Theatres, Overcrowding, Jan, 27 

Thirlmere Water Scheme, April Qi. 
May 4 

Training of an Architect, June 22 

Treatment of English Contractors in 
Vienna, Jan. 20 

Trees for Towns, Feb. 3 

Ventilation of Workshops, Feb. 3 

Waddell, the late John, Jan. 27 

Water Supply to Paris from Switzer- 
land, Jan. 6 

Working Men’s Dwellings in Dublin, 
April 20 


- Wages in Belgium, 
April 13 
White Lead Industry in Austria, Jan. 6 


Wrought-iron, Feb, 3, 10,17; March 2 


Correspondence :— 
Architectural Association Excursion to 
Ireland, 277 
Architecture in 1838, 62 
—— Mr. unpsens New Style, 


235 

Blackburn Technical School Competi- 
tion, 277, 292 

British Museum, 62 

By-laws of the Institute, 150 

Church Destruction and Restoration, 
291 

College of Architecture, 375 

Curtain for Theatres, Captain Heath’s, 
133 

Draughtsman’s Provident Society, 15 

Egyptian Word for Temple, 233 

Fire in Theatres, 15, 31 

Fireplaces, 178, 205 

Hanover Square Vestry Baths Compe- 
tition, 295 

Holiday Homes, 305 

Improvers in Offices, 247, 263 

Institute and Registration, 61, 192, 205 

Newmarket Clock Tower, 205, 236, 264 

News-making at the Institute, 31 

Raphoe Cathedral 334 

Registration of Architects, 122, 249 

Resistance of Walls to Heat and Cold, 
376 

Sanitary Institute and the Kew Farce, 
264, 278, 292, 348 

Spencer, Herbert; on Painting, 121 

Theatres and Fires, 15, 31 

True Revival of Architecture, 277, 291, 
305, 320 

Venice, Restoration in, 361 

Ventilation, 177 


General :— 
16, 32, 44, 62, 76, 92, 108, 122, 134, 150, 
164, 178, 192, 206, 220, 236, 250. 264, 
278, 292, 306, 320, 334, 348, 362, 376 


Leading Articles :— 


Architecture at the Glasgow Exhibition, 
308 


—— — Royal Academy, 252, 
266 

Arnold, the late Matthew, on Art, 222 

Art Exhibitions, 110 

College of Architecture, 350 

Harly Christian Art in Treland, 34 

Frenchman's View of England in the 
Eighteenth Century, 166 

Gavarni, 46 

Giocondo, Fra., Architect, 153 

Grosyenor Gallery, 253, 267 
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Leading Articles—continued. 
Heredity in Architecture, 136 
Italian Renaissance Ornament, 124 
Japanese Houses, 180, 208 
Kentish Brasses, 350 
Marble and Marble Workers, 238 
Painting at the Glasgow Exhibition, 

336 


——= Royal Academy, 280 

Raphoe Cathedral, Discoveries and Res- 
toration, 294 

Registration of Architects, 94. 

_- - Bill, Story of, 


194 
Romantic School of Painting, 18 
Sepulchral Monuments, Ancient, 64 
Seven Gothic Periods, 364 
Sculpture at the Royal Academy, 2 
Street, the late George Hdmund, 295, 
322 
Testing Materials of Construction, 152 
Velasquez, 78 


New Buildings :— 
15, 32, 62, 76, 108, 122, 134, 192, 220, 
236, 250, 278, 292, 305, 320, 362, 376 


Notes and Comments :— 
American Architectural Prize in Paris, 
8 
American Prize-Founders in Paris, 38 
Ancient Monuments Act, Scotland, 214 
Architectural Awards at Adelaide, 8 
- Association Visit to Dub- 


lin, 244 
————_-——_——- Rome, 

142 

Art Commission to Ireland from Japan, 
70 

— Society in Oardiff, 128 

Automatic Fireproof 0 artain, 286 

Beaumont, M. Edouard, French Water- 
Colourist, 38, 54 

Bestowal of Honours, 328 

Blackburn Technical Scho 91, 128 

Brass, the late William, Builder, 38 

Brighton Towa Hall Improvement, 128 

Brussels Exhibition, 200 

Building a Sugar Refinery, 286 

———— in Edinburgh, 172 

Camera Club, 70 

Canals and Inland Navigation, 116 

Castagnary, M., and the Lou yre, 8 

Casts from the Palace of Darius, 370 

Catalogue of the Paris Exhibition, 244 

Chair of Architecture, Beaux- Arts, 272, 
328 

Charges at the Paris Exhibition, 272 

Class for Modelling, 214 

Gollapse of a Building in France, 8 

Competition System in Bologna, 370 

Corfe Grammar School Competition, 272 

Oost of Freeing the London Bridges, 158 

Décamps, M., 328 

Decoration of Hotel de Ville, Paris, 200, 
251 

Defect of the Public Education System, 
356 

Doulton Work at the Glasgow Exhi- 
bition, 158 

Duc d'Aumale Medal, 8 

Dumoulin, M. Louis, 70 

Duties on Works of Art, 38 

Edinburgh City Superintendent. 84 

Exhibition of Independants, 186 

——— —— Irish Products, 186, 307 

Fancy Words, 244, 279 

Federal Palace, Berne, 244 

Foreign Works in the Salon, 328 

French Artists and the Legion of 
Honour, 8 

———- Crown Diamonds, 200 

- New Weekly Architecture, 38 

———- School at Athens, 286 

Garrick Theatre, 286 

Geologists, 54 

Gessler's Castle at Kiissnacht, 328 

Giles, the late William, 186 

Glassworkers in France, 272 

Gobelins Tapestry, 200 

Graut Memorial, New York, 214 

Herkomer Art School, 142 

Hunt, Mr. Holman, 172 

Industrial Education in Dublin, 142 

————— Museum for Wurtemberg, 
116 

Inspector of Drawing for Melbourne, 38 

Japanese Bronze Figures, 116 

Jourdain, M, Frantz, 272 


Notes and Comments—continued. 
Judges as Specialists, 128 
Kingston-on-Thames, 286 
Luvrate, the late, Caricaturist, 214 
Leeds Architectural Society, 84 
London Geological Field Class, 186, 272 
Macbeth, the late Norman, 128 
Manchester Jubilee Exhibition, 100 
Matout, M. Louis, Painter, 70 
Metropolitan Railway, Paris, 186 
Memorial of the French Revolution, 54 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 142 
Money Value of Professional Work, 151 
Monument to Adam Mickiewicz, Poet 
54 

Mosaic Work in Ivory Tesserz, 158 

Mural Paintings by Mr. Madox Brown, 
38 

Norman Ruins at Christchurch, Hants, 
370 

Ordnance Survey Report, 272 

Ogham Inscriptions, 116 

Painters in Russia, 214 

Paris, Cour des Comptes, 356 

Museum of Industrial Art, 142 

Pont Neuf, 370 

Post Office, 370 

Pastel Painting, 116 

Pennethorne, the late John, 54 

Permanence of Stained Glass, 63, 84 

Pictures of the late Van Praet, 70 

Plumbers’ Company and Scotland, 38 

Pont d’Arcole, Paris, 116 

Portrait of Mr. Ewan Christian, 84 

Railway Projects in Glasgow, 100 

Restorations of Antiquity, 123 

Retrospective Exhibition of French Art, 
70 

Rome, Exploration of Catacomb, 142 

Royal Irish Academy, 172 

Safeguards for Paris Theatres, 370 

Sanitary Condition of Houses, 356 

Scottish Crannog, 100 

———— Society of Antiquaries, 200 

Sea Canal for Paris, 142 

Sewage Utilisation in Paris, 54 

Silver Medal of the Society of Arts, 356 

Society of Arts’ Prizes, 286 

Sorbonne Chapel, Paris, 186 

St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 8 

State Perquisites out of the Paris Salon, 
356 

Statuary at the Paris O,era House, 214 

Statue of Apollo Cithareda, 116 

————- Heine in Dusseldorf, 70 

Stratford-on-Avon Documents, 172 

Sweeney Exhibition, 172 

Teaching ‘‘ Building Construction,” 214 

Theatre at Morlaix, 116 

Thiebault, M. Adolphe, Bronze Foun ler, 
84 

Thomson Memorial, Glasgow, 158 

Touting Abroad, 172 

Tower Bridge, 286 

Traffic in Greek Art Works, 356 

Trocadéro, 286 

Uninflammable Wood, 84 

University College Exam nations, 2090 

Use of the Plane Table, 100 

Versailles, 328 

Water Power for Electricity, 38 

Western Association of Architects, 
America, 142 

Wood Paying, Durability of, 100 

Works of Jean-Francois Millet, 54 


Reviews :— 

Ancient Sepulehral Monuments, from 
the Earliest Perioils down to the 
Eighteenth Century, William Briud- 
ley & W. Samuel Weatherley, 64 

De‘ail and Ornament of the Italiaa 
Renaissance», G. J. Oakeshott, Arc’ri- 
tect, 124 

Early Christian Art in Treland, Mar- 
garet Stokes, 34 

Gavarni, Guillaume, Eigéae Forgues, 
46 

Japanese Homes and their Suarround- 
ings, Edward S. Morse, late Professor 
of Zoology at the University of Tokio, 
Japan, 180, 208 

Kentish Bra:ses, W. D. Belcher, vol Fe 
350 

Legal Registration of Architects, J. 
Wreghitt Connon, F.R.LB.A., 94 

Marble and Marble Workers, Arthur 
Lee, 238 

Memoir of George Hdmund Street, R.A., 
Arthur Edmund Street, 295, 322 

Memorial Catalogue of the French and 
Dutch Loan Collection, Edinburgh 
International Exhibition, 1886, 18 
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Reviews—continued. 

Seven Periods of English Architecture, 
Defined and Illustrated, Edmund 
Sharp, M.A., Architect, 364 

Testing Materials of Construction, 
W. C. Unwin, F.RS., &c., 152 

Velasquez, Paul Lefort, Inspecteur des 
Beaux-Arts, 78 


School Buildings :— 
32, 62, 108, 184, 206, 250, 278 


Tessere :— 

André, J. L., Incised Slabs in England, 
243 

Ashpitel, A., Induration of Stone, 369 
Barlow, J., Fuch’s Stereochrome, 185 

— W. H., Neutral Axis in Cast- 
iron Beam, 185 

Barry, E. M., Elizabethan and Victorian 
Decoration, 140 

—-—-—— Originality in Architec- 
ture, 227 

——-———— Roman Houses, 369 

Brown, Ford Madox, Wall Paintings, 68 

Burges, W., Treatment of Windows, 7 

Burgess, R., Castel San Angelo, Rome, 
340 

Buruell, G. R., Decomposition of Silica 
185 

——-——_ —— Effect of Atmosphere on 
Bricks, 6 

Burnet, J., Contrast in Art, 156 

Burnett, Gilbert, Decay of Timber, 243 

Burton, J. H., Early Scottish School of 
Painting, 171 

————_——— Scottish Castles, 68 

Cayley, O. J.. Metal Mountings, 199 

Chadwick, EH, Washable Cottage 
Walls, 7 

Chambers, R., Ancient and Modern 
Work, 170 

Chevreul, E., Colour in Greek Temples, 
127 

Olark, E., Flexure of Columns, 171 

Cockerell, C. R., Anglo-Italian Country 
House, 52 

Cockerell, F. P., Interior Decoration, 5 

Colling, J. K., Architectural Festoons, 
82 

Commissioners on Iron, Impact and 
Vibration on Girders, 184 

Cope, E. M., Greek Love of Form and 
Unity, 284 

— Variations in Taste, 368 

Cresy, H., Early English Bridges, 36 

Cumming, J., Geology and Building, 24 

Cunningham, A., R. Parkes Boniagton, 
326 

Daly, C., Column Vendéme, Paris, 53 

Dallas, E. S., Architecture, Past and 
Future, 283 

- Epic and Dramatic in 


Art, 23 

Dallaway, J., Radcliffe Library, Oxford, 
156 ve 

De Laveleye, E., Political Economy of 
Art, 355 

De Quincy, Quatremére, Beauty in 
Architecture, 36 

De Quincey, T., Roman Topiary Con- 
struction, 299 

Dennistoun, J., Strange as an Engraver, 
300 

Dodwell, H., Steps in Greek Temples, 
171 

Dyce, W., Art and Physical Science, 325 
— Colourwork in England, 99 

—- Science of the Fine Arts, 299 

Eagles, T., Early Oil Painting in Eng- 
land, 299 

Eastlake, Sir C. L., Influence of Stained- 
Glass on Painting, 242 

Edwards, E., Arranging Public Libraries, 
82 

Elmes, James, Athenian Stuart, 98 

- Henry Holland, Archi- 


tect, 53 
— Wren as Valuer of House 
Property, 326 
Ellis, Sir H. John Norden, Topo- 


grapher, 257 

Fergusson, J., Irish Round Towers, 127 

- Medizeval and Renaissance 
Architects, 5 

Franzius, R. F., Prevention of Dry Rot, 
326 

Gardner, P., Greeks and Educational 
Influence of Art, 198 
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Tesserce—continued. 

Gell, Sir W., Chimneys of the Ancients, 
285 

-——— ——~- Windows in Ancient Italy, 
814 

Goblet, H. F., Half-tones in Painting, 
285 

Gowans, Sir J., Laying Foundations, &3 

Grant-Duff, M. H., Architectural Re- 
mains in Sicily, 354 

Gwilt, J., French Highteenth Century 
Architecture, 300 


—_—- Palladio as an Architect, 
284 

—————— Parthenon and Temples of 
Pestum, 83 


—— Roman Churches, 69 

—— Vincenzo Scammozzi, 126 

Hall, J. T., Turning and Polishing 
Marble, 341 

Harris, J., Portico of Zeno and Paint- 
ings, 314 

Haswell, C. H., Memoranda on Mortar, 7 

Hatfield, G. R , Wall Plates, 126 

Haydon, B. R., Advice to Art Students, 
36 

Hincks, E., Egyptian Word for Temple, 
243 

Hosking,W.,Architecture and Draughts- 
manship, 52 

“ Gothic,’ a Misnomer, 140 

Huggins, S., Modern Version of Greek 
Architecture, 127 

-— Treatment of 
Storey, 23 

Humboldt, A., Ancient Numerical Signs, 
327 

TAnson, E., Roof in French Buildings, 
183 

Jameson, A., Rubens and Titian, 227 

Jefferies, R., English Farmhouses, 256 

Jewitt, O., Encaustic Flooring Tiles, 
285 

Jones, H. L, The Mansarts anil Ver- 
sailles, 199 

——— Montfaucon, Archeologist, 
340 


Ground- 


Owen, Need of Education in Art, 
156 

Keyser, C. H., Colour in English Domestic 
Buildings, 341 

———-— Ill-Treatment of Mnral 
Paintings, 157 

Knight, H. G., Norman Architecture in 
Sicily, 24 


San Vitale, Ravenna, 257 

Knowles, J. T., Costliness of Materials, 
184 

Kohlrausch, Professor, Freemasonry in 
Medizval Germany, 171 

Kolbe, F. C., Architecture and Thought, 
227 : 

Leeds, W. H., Simplicity of Plan, 141 

Square and Round Shafts 
in Porticoes, 99 

McIntosh, C., Origin of the English 
Garden, 7 

Meigs, M. ©., Echoes and Reverbera- 
tions in Rooms, 184 

Merivale, C., Nero as a Builder, 98 

Micklethwaite, J.T., Architects and Ivy, 
185 

Muir, G. W., Polishing Granite, 6 

Miiller, Max, Primitive Building Terms, 
341 

Monteil, A. A., French Baronial Resi- 
dence, 170 

Moody, F. W., Right Use of Terra-cotta, 
355 
Element, 257 

Morris, W., Forms of Greek Ornament, 
99 

Paget, F. A., Strength of Wrought- 
iron, 6 

Paley, F. A., Classic and Gothic Mould- 
ings, 368 

Palgrave, Sir F., Architecture and His- 
tory, 198 

Parker, J. H., French “ Bastides” or 
Free Towns, 242 

Pasley, C. W., Setting of Cement, 141 


Shells as a Decorative 
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Tesserce —continued. 


Petit, J. L, Gothic and Italian Archi- 
tecture, 228 

Poole, R. S., Egyptian Sepulchres, 83 

Poynter, A., English and French Gothic, 
367 

——— E. J., Polygnotus as a Painter, 
369 

Prout, S., Sketching in Water-colours, 
340 

Pyne, W. H., Early Scene-painting, 326 

Ramée, D., Notes on Bricks, 69 

Rawlinson, G., Assyrian Architecture, 
141 

Redgrave, R., Imitation in Art, 313 

License in Landscape 


Painting, 284 
Rennie, Sir J., Naval Arsenal, 23 
Robison, J., Crystallisation in Mortar, 
82 
Roesner, C., Stamped Leather Hangings, 
341 
Round, O, S., Town and Country Light 
Obstruction, 199 
Ruskin, J., Casa Grimani, Venice, 23 
Rydberg, V., Vandalism in Rome, 141 
Schiller, J. C. F., Art and Liberty, 140 
Schwegler, Philosophy of Art, 355 
Scott, Sir G. G., Church Restoration, 37 
a Italian Gothic, 68 
————---——- Lights and. Tracery 
Bars, 185 


Painted Wall Decora- 
tion ia Italy, 228 

Sharpe, H., Lancet Period, 183 

- Samuel, Egyptian and Allied 
Sculpture, 368 

Skelton, J., Michel Angelo as a Sculp- 
tor, 354 

Smirke, S., Construction of the Coliseum, 
37 

Smith, C. H., Sea Air and Stone, 24 

Spalding, W., Limits of Theory in Art, 
327 

Spencer, Herbert, Ancient v. Modern 
Painting, 52 

Standish, F. H , Houses in Seville, 256 

Story, W. W., Legends of Artists, 198 

Street, G. ., Colour in Architecture, 126 

—— Houses in Miinster, 355 

St. Elizabeth’s Church, 

Marburg, 228 

Study of Ancient Ex- 


amples, 169 

Stuart, R., Romain Baths, Inveresk, 157 

Sylvestre, T., Euzéne Délacroix as a 
Painter, 354 

Thorne, J., Palace of O.tlands, Surrey, 
300 

Traill, J. S., Perspective, 83 

Venables, R. L., Raising Oathedral 
Columns, 69 

Violl-t-le-Duc, Architectural Sculpture, 
339 

Virchow, Rudolf, MHissarlik, Site of 
Troy, 285 

Waagen, G. F., Elgin Marbles, 156 

Schinkel and Greek Art, 


27 

Waring, J. B, Sgraffito and Parti- 
coloured Facades, 314 

Warner, C. D., American Gothic Church, 
140 

Watkins, M. G., St. Mary's Church, 
Ottery, 256 

Westmacott, R., Influence of Art Asso- 
ciations, 283 

————- Medieval Sculpture, 6 

Whewell, W., Planes of Decoration in 
Gothic 170 

Wightwick, G., National Character in 
Architecture, 283 

—-- Symbolism of Gothic 


Spires, 227 

Wilkinson, G., Durability of Irish 
Masonry, 69 

Willis, R., Arch in Dacorative Con- 
struction, 170 

Proportion in 
Churches, 98 

Winston, ©., Cinque Cento Stained 
Glass, 326 


Gothic 


Tesserze —continued. 


Winston, C., Single Pictures in Win- 
dows, 184 

Wornum, R. N., Claude as a Student, 
827 

——————_— The Canaletti, 256 

Wright, Thomas, Early Almana 38, 242 

Wyatt, Sir M. D., Architecture and 
Language, 256 

———.- Architecture under 

Henry VIIL., 313 

———-- Comparative Archi- 

tecture, 126 


—-- Faience in Italian 

Buildings, 157 

——-- Liberalism in Archi- 
tecture, 340 

Young, T., Strains on Roofs, 24 


The Week :— 


Action of Sea Water on Concrete, 307 

Albert Gate Building, 237 

Alleged Bribery, 349 

Ancient Monuments, 307 

Archasology in Rome, 17 

Architectural Study of Masonry, 363 

Architecture and Building under the 
School Board, 165 

—— inthe Picture Exhibitions, 

237 

Architects and the Office of Works, 109 

———_— Fees, 207 

——-— Registration Bill, 93, 193, 
207, 221 

Armada Tercentenary Competition, 93 

Arsenic in Textile Fabrics, 349 

Art Commissions for the Paris Hotel de 
Ville, 17 

— Congress in Liverpool, 221 

Barker, Mr., on Chair-making, 265 

Birmingham School Board, 335 

Blenheim Madonna, 349 

Bloxam, the late M. H., 237 

Building Societies, 265 

By-laws of the Institute, 135, 151 

Carpenters and Joiners’ Companies, 63 

Castagnary, the late, 279 

Chantrey Bequest, 265 

Charing Cross Hospital, 77 

Chavannes Gold Medal, 321 

Church House, 265 

Congress of Art, Liverpool, 293 

-—— French Architects, 349 

Corbett v. Richmond and Chandler, 279 

Death of the Engraver Bertinot, 237 

Dignity of Water-Colour Painting, 293 

Diplomas or Medals as Exhibition 
Awards, 17 

Draughtsmen’s Provident Society, 17 

Drawing of St. Peter’s, Rome, 207 

Dublin Royal Barracks, 109 

Duties on Stained-glass, 165 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 193 
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